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53P“  Hack  slat  or  asterisk  •  in  Ike  follow 
ing  Index  indicates  an  engraving  or  cut, 
thus:  The  four  stars,  ••••  following  the 
word  Aquariums,  indicates  that  there  are  four 
engravings  in  the  article  under  that  head 
A. 

Absorbents  for  Odors . . . •  °  *  •  *  44® 

Agricultural  Medals  and  Premiums. 44. 312 
-  Shows  vs.  Horse-racing  . .  .247 

Society,  0.  S .  44 

-  NY- State. . 213 

*•  Journals,  What  Doing... -244 

Almonds,  Apricots . . . 187 

American  Institute  Exhibition.  .213-207-286 

Angle  Worms . . 164 

Ants  among  Flowers . . . 140 

Apples  and  Salt  Junk .  . . 116 

•  •  Iluhbardston  Nonsuch - *..291 

In  Maine . . 164 

••  Reemng—  Rotting.. . 174—267 

List  of  Hardy.... . 164 

Salt  Barrels  for . 212 

■■  S  licet . . ‘ - ••■23fl 

Substitutes . 4®4 
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Described  ... 


Aquariums 

Arbor  V  it*  . — 

Artichoke,  Jerusalem 
Ashes  ot  Hard  Coal . . . 

ol  Tan  Bark— Analysis . 250 

Asparagus — Chapters  on  Culture.  .18—159 

Cooking.. . • . 19 

Dish  ot  Early . 52 

Asparagus,  Giant . 91 

Treat  yourself  to  It . 263 

Articles  Id  Amer.  Agr.— Writers  of. .. .  44 

Austrian  Agricultural  Statistics . 254 

BS. 

I  tarn  Numbers  Supplied . 2)3 

(lasers’  Dozen”— Offer  . 269 

Barberry  Bushes .  94 

Bailey,  Beardless .  44 

(Malt)  Sprouts  for  Cows. 53-81-91 
Barn,  One  to  a  Farm— Changing,  &C..242 

Basil,  Its  Value  and  Culture... .  62 

Beans,  How  to  start  Limas . . 11* 

•  ■  ■  Poles,  Cutting— Cheap,  &c . .  2— 140 

Talk  about . 292 

Varieties . —  3® 

You  Don’t  Know .  6 

Bees,  Ad  Observing  Hive . ......249 

"  On  Care  of,  01  the  Apiary— March 
62  i  May, 99  •,  June,  123;  July,  147; 
Sept.,  195;  Oct.,  219  ;  Dec.,  275 

-•  Artificial  Swarming... - ..129-155 

~  Culture,  Talks  about.... . 82-106 

-•  Hives,  Cheaply  Constructed...-.  6 

—  —  Covering  for . ....164 

—  -•  Wonders  of — 154  ;  177  * — 

201  *—225  J  J  |  J  {  ..285 

••  In  Winter.....— . . 235 

~  Moth*™.™..™™ . 164 

••  Number  L»  a  Swarm . . . 285 

Queens* ,  Drones*,  W  orkers* ....  249 
—  Transporting— ......... ........140 

Berry  Plants  from  Seeds.... . . . 116 

Beets,  Varieties  and  Culture . .  86 

Birds  and  Weevils... — .  . . .154 

Blackberry,  New  Rochelle—. . *..207 

named . 264 

—  ••  and  Native.231 

•  •  "  in  Winter. .289 

Bones,  How  to  Dissolve.... .......... .227 

••  In  the  Manure  Heap.  . . 250 

Books,  Aborieultural  Works . .1..  .235 

Listofgood . . .21, 186 

Book  Notices  akd  Reviews— Ama¬ 
teur’s  Guide  and  Flower  Garden  Di¬ 
rectory,  43-140 — Short-Horn  Herd- 
Book,  106-165 — Langstroth  on  Bees, 

141 — Porter’s  Chemistry  141— Chi¬ 
nese  Sugar  Cane,  43— Climatology, 

267 — Devon  Herd-Book,  141— Fish 
Culture,  165— Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees 
of  America,  207 — Flint  on  Grasses, 


116— Green-House  Book,  145 — Hot 
Houses,  141,  212— Hooper’s  Western 
Fruit  Rook,  105— Iowa  and  Minneso¬ 
ta,  43— McMahon’s  Gardener,  267— 
Niagara  to  Quebec,  141 — Nursery 
Books,  212— Webster’s  Dictionary, 

165 — Rural  Poetry  of  English  Lan¬ 
guage,  43. 

Borers.... . 94 — 444 

Botany. . . . 43 

Boys  and  Girls— Problems,  138,**— 163, 

#*  —186—211,  *•»*«»*•*******— 234, 
#••—268,******  ;  297. 

Boys,  Reading  for.. .  91 

Boy  Fanner . . .  3. 

Bridle,  Story  for  Boys  and  Girls . 211 

Broom  Com  Culture . . 57 

Brussel’s  Sprouts . . . 140 

Buckwheat  Cultivation... . ...152 

Budding . —  15-161  .*•**•-170-187 

Bugs  on  Squashes..... . . . 139 

Buildings,  Farm . 211 

Bulbous  Flowers .  99 — 267 

Bulbous  Flowers  for  Autumn . ....230 

Bums,  Best  thing  for . 295 

Bushel,  Weights  in  Different  States,  127 
—140—236. 

C. 

Cabbages,  Turnips,  on  Waste  Ground.  175 

Plants,  How  to  Set - - 162 

Patch . 113 

••  Wintering . 15—262 

Calendar  of  Operations  for  Jan.,  3— 
Feb.,  27— March,  51— April,  73— May, 

98 — June,  122 — July,  146 — Aug.,  170 — 
Sept.,  194— Oct.,  218— Nov.,  242- 
Dec.,  274. 

Calves,  Spare  the . 73—133 

••  Wintering .  279 

Canada  Subscribers,  Note  to . 117 

Candle  Making. . . 138 

Carrots  ns  a  Field  Crop . 102 

Cattle,  Breeds  Described  and  Com¬ 
pared..... . .  76 

Cows,  Ayrshire . 235 

—  Cows  Spayed _ 59—90 — 129 — 140 

Disease  in  Ohio . .  ...179 

Double  Duke.. . . *..128 

Duke  ol  Cambridge . *..106 

Feeding  Racks.. - - *..281 

Great  Sale  of  Short  Homs. .  ....92 
Improved  Stock  for  California  92 
Keeping,  A  relic  ol  Barbarism.  36 

Keeping  in  Whiter . . .  2 

Lice  on...... .  43 

Murrain  in  Europe . 116 

Sterile . . 235 

Summer  feed  for. ........  128 — 196 

Cauliflower,  Value  and  Cultivation ....  85 

Cedar,  White . 204 

Celery — Keeping  in  Winter . 183 — 262 

Cellar  up  stairs . ..236 

Chaff,  Saving. ..  . . 35 

Chapin,  Jno.  R.,  Residence  of . *.  80 

Cheese,  The  Cheddar.. . ..155 

Cherry,  Ground  or  Winter. . .  .91 — 114 — 235 

--  Wild  Black . 212 

Chestnuts  and  Walnuts,  Planting . 164 

Chimneys  Smoky....... . ..244 

Chinese  Potato— Frozen — in  Europe.  ..115 
Chinese  Sugar  Cane,  How  Promising.  269 
••  ••  Reports  on ..  269 — 269 

Cider  Mill  and  Press,  Keystone. .  227 — 280 

Cider  Pumice. .... . 92 

Clover  Seed.. . . . 103 

Clothes-dryer  . . . . *.  .294 

Coffee,  How  to  Make . . SI— 1 16 

—  of  Sweet  Corn.™.... . 140 

Cold,  Effect  on  riariis  and  Trees..  83 

Cold  Frames,  How  to  make  .  219 

Colts,  Breaking  and  Breeding. ...  128— 164 

•'  Wintering . 279 

Concert,  A  Free . . . 226 

Cooking,  Chapters  on . 210 — 265 

Food  for  Farm  Use . . *  32 

Meats . . 233 

Country  Dwellings _ _ ...,116—201 

Country.  Living  in.. . 107—137 


Com,  An  Agricultural  Song ...  23-1 

Cultivation  of  R  1’.,  Darling  and 

StoweU’s .  80 

Darling’s  Outdone . . . 235 

Dourah — Flour . 00 — 116 

Drying  Green . . . ....170—236 

Early  and  Late  Planting  139—165 

For  Fodder . 116—128—164—196 

Hints  on  Culture. . 105 

Ilusker,  Holmes’ . *  253 

••  Terkins’ . 198 

King  Philip _ 9—56 — 116—212—235 

Is  the  Seed  Selected  1. . . 198 

Largest  yield  on  record . 283 

Oregon . 36 

Plant  Sweet . .136 

Shocking  Implement . *.224 

Smut . 139 

Sweet . 43—56—92—139 

Starch . 236 

Tall  in  Illinois . 235 

Topping — Suckers . 187 

Wyandott,  &c .  90 

Correspondents  not  all  answered .  3 

Notes  to  ..43—68 — 90 — 
115—139—163—186—211—234, 

Cotton— $10  a  pound  for . . .  36 

Cranberries . . . . . 9 — 212 

•  •  Flowing . . . . . .204 

••  Propagation  by  Cuttings..... _ 130 

Upland . 31 

Crescent,  Origin  of... . 281 

Crops,  The  Prospects. . . . . 175—211 

■  •  Rotation  in . 91 

When  to  Gather... . . . 150 

Cucumber  Bugs.. . 115 — 164 

Cureulio.. . 211 

Currants  as  a  Market  Crop . 184 

Culture,  Varieties,  &o .  40 

Pruning,  <bc. . *.112 

Cutter,  For  Vegetables  and  Roots _ »  284 

Cuttings  of  Grapes,  &c... . 295 

S>. 

Dahlias— change  in  Color .  44 

••  Culture,  Good  Varieties,  Ac.115 

Raising  from  Seed. . . 288 

Debt  for  the  Farm,  In . 284 

Deutzia  Gracilis..... . 263 

Dibbling . *.  .291 

Dielytra  Spectabilis . 136 — 164 

Digger,  Mapes  &  Co’s .  140 

Dioscorea  batatas . 12 — 92—115 

Ditching . 193 

Dogs  and  Shcc.p . 177 

Dogs— Rat  Terriers . 248 

■  ■  Bull  Terrier . *.  .277 

Dra.ning,  Munn’s  Book . 212 

••  Example  of  profit . 285 

Geology  Valuable  in .  125 

In  Summer . 173 

••  1  eeded  on  What  Soils . 125 

—  Plain  Reasons  for... 54— 97— 

101-125—149. 

Profits  of  Draining  Shown. ..  101 
Soils, How  arrangedfor.*****149 

••  Soils  Most  Needing . 125 

Tools  for  . . 199— ***221 

Drains,  Examination  needed  in  April.  78 
Sheep,  Bog,  Wood.  **********221 
~  Stone,  Tile.  .**********.2-21— 2-15 

Dram  Tiles  in  Sand . 186 — 246 

—  Manufacturers  Wanted _ 140 

Drainer,  Suggestions  of  a  Practical.. .  .240 

Drawings  and  Sketches  Wanted.. . 234 

Dwelling,  rian  for  a  Cheap . *.  33 

JR. 

Editor’s  Basket . 139 

Notes,  Crop  Prospects,  &C....166 

*•  Absence . 162 

Eggs  Cheaply  Obtained . 11 

■  ■  of  Glass  for  Nests . ....233 

••  Pickling . ...164—233 

■*  Salt  for  Packing .  44 

Poor — Testing .  8 

Egypt,  Illinois..  . . 187 

England,  Season  in . 277 

Envelopes  for  Seeds . 68*—  92 

Epitaph,  Curious  and  Instructive- . 264 

Evergreens  at  the  North . 112 

*•  Chapters  on  the  Best . 108 

Douglass  Fir . *.108 

Planting . 234 

Plant  them  in  May . 109 

••  Raising  from  Seed . . .  13 

~  Shrubs . . . 109 

Trimming . 91 

Exhibitions,  Agr.  for  1857..  123— 162 — 
188—197—216—247. 

Notices  of . . . 213 


Fancy  Head  Wanted .  44 

Farm  Conveniences . 131 

Farm,  Division  of  labor .  34 

Farm  Surroundings— The  Horse,  29— 
The  Cattle,  70— Sheep,  100—  Pigs,  124 
—  Poultry,  Ac.,  148*— 196— 220. 

Farm,  Villages,  waste  places  around. ..131 

Fanners’  Boys  — Poetry .  42 

Clubs .  44—91 

Clubs,  How  to  get  up . 279 

Questions  to  Discuss. . 280 
-■  Gardens . ,™S4 —  88 


Girls,  Rhyme . 234 

Improved  Tools,  Arc™.-™.. 163 

Sons,  Education  of..... . 212 

Farming  East  and  West . . .  92—212 

Fanning,  Chief  Aim  in . .........172 

Does  it  pay  1  ................  188 

Flowers  for . ...*89—137 

Headwork  in . . . 151 

••  Talk  on  Orderly. . . 283 

Fences,  Chapter  on . 4 

•••  How  to  Make _ .............  43 

Wire— Information  asked . 228 

Files  of  Papers — Keep  Perfect . . .  45 

Fish  Culture  in  Connecticut . ......204 

Flax  Seed,  Large  yield . 235 

Flies,  The  Pest  of . 233 — 266 

Fly  and  Ant  Trap,  A  Simple . 249 

Flowers— Culture  of  Annuals.  16— 113— 162 

Annuals  for  Winter . 269 

Crocus .  *—  Daffodil .  * . 290 

Permanent  qualities  of . 116 

Pit  ,A  Cheap . 79—  91 

Polyanthus.*— Tulip.  » . 290 

Seeds  for  Ladies . .  236 

Flowering  Bulbs. . . 267 

Forests,  Preservation  of . 32—49 

Forges,  Queen’s  Portable .  92 

Fruit  Garden  on  the  Farm .  88 

Fruit,  Cheap . 235 

Getting  New  Varieties . 187 

Grower’s  Convention,  W.  N.  Y.259 
Preserving  in  Cans  and  Jars.63 — 185 

Small — Fail  Planting . 235 

Summer  Gathering  and  Ripening.206 
Fruits  commended  by  Am.  Pom.  Soc. .  17 
Furniture— Selecting,  Arranging,  &c..  .265 

G. 

Gang  Plow,  Hildreth’s . *.176 

Gas  Tar . 151 

Garden,  A  good  Fall  Job  in . 263 

••  Clear  up  in  Autumn . 263 

A  Mechanic’s  Half  Acre....*.  14 

•  •  Farmer’s . 84 

Kitchen — A  word  for .  50—232 

of  a  Clergyman . ...13 —  90 

Value  of  a  small .  42 

Vegetables . . .  98—111 

Weeds  in . 291 

Gardening  in  August . 183 

Geology  Useful  lo  Farmers . 125—162 

Gooseberry— Chapters  on . 114 

Grafting . 15—65—90—98—1 1 6 

Grain  Stacking. . *..180 

Grape  Culture  bv  Wm.  Chorlton: 

No.  1.  General  Remarks .  19 

No  2,  Varieties— Graperies . ***  4i 

No.  3.  Forcing,  Retarding,  <tc. ...***  64 
No.  4.  Vineyard,  Uut-door  Culture, .  89 

No.  5  In  and  Out-door  Culture . 110 

No.  6  Training,  Propagating,  &C...135 

No.  7  Directions  for  June,  <Scc.. . 159 

No.  8  Result  in  Forcing  House,  &C..182 

No.  9  •'  Cold  Grapery . 200 

No.  10  Preserving  Fruit . 233 

No.  11  Treatment  in  November . 250 

No.  12.  •  December . 288 

Grape  Culture  at  the  North.... . 235 

Fall  Pruning... *******20(1 

Grafting . 180 

Grapes,  Hardy  new . 212 

As  House  Plants . 288 

Mildew  on . 198 

Naming . 104 

Native . 140—158 

One  Acre  of .  90 

Preservation  of  Fresh.. -.181—  232 

Profits— V  arieties . 288 

Raising  Fruit  vs.  Hunting  it  -183 
Rebecca,  Delaware,  Clinton, 

Underhill’s . ....**..201 

Rot . . . - . 212 

Southern.. . 91 

Under  Glass . 43 

vs.  Dwarf  Pears . —  109 

Grape  Vines  Improved,  Support  for.. ..205 

Grass  Fields,  A  Job  in . ... 105 

••  Herd’s  Raising . 91 

•  •  Italian,  Hungarian. . .  ...™235 — 207 

••  Lands,  Renovating.....™.™..  67 

—  Seed  for  Hay . .  92 

Seeding  Land  to . 97 

••  Great  Blessing  to  Agriculture.. .179 

•  •  Wild  Pepper........... . ....212 

Grasshopper  Ravages . 226 

Gravel  IIills . . . ........... 193 

Guano,  Columbian . 227 — 278 

Gum  Arabic . 39 

Gypsum . 90 

IL 

Hall’s  Sayings,  One  of . . . .264 

Hard  Times— Hard  Times.. . 269 

Harrow  and  Clod  Cutter . *.197 

Hawthorn’s  from  Seed . 91 

Hay  Caps . 146—152—236 

Hay— Pressing  for  Market . *.153 

Hedges,  Buckthorn,  Locust . 213 

Hedge  Fences,. . . 164 

•  Management  of . 133 

Plants  Suitable  for . 103 

Hitching  Rod . . . . *  202 

Hog  Cholera . . .235 — 280 

Hogs,  Lice  on . 130 

••  Fatten  Early . 274 

—  (Pigs  on  the  Farm) . 124 
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Honev,  Artificial . 1*'4 

Amount  made  by  a  Swai m . 285 

■■  Crop  of  1857  ...X . -212 

Glass  Boxes  for . *  •  .286 

Substitute  for .  35 

Homesteads,  Two - .*. . **.60 

Home,  Tlie  Rural .  fO 

Hop  Culture,  Chapter  on .  1  '*> 

New  Method  of  Staking  204 

Tree . *-232 

(Ptelea  trifoliata).  .261 
Horse-racing.  Agr.  Press  Upon........  20 

Horse-racing  . ~H— 281 

Horses . '•••29 

Accommodation  for . 244 

Black  Hawk . *.  9 

Best  Form  of . 250 

Best  for  Farm .  29 

Fistula  and  Poll  Evil .  7 

Gifford  Morgan,  Jr . *.156 

Lone  Star . *•  81 

Mane,  How  Made  to  Grow .  91 

Watering  while  Warm . 249 

Horticultural  Soc.  ofN.  Y . 213 

Hot-Bed  Covering . -140 

How  to  Prepare . 63* — 1 1 6 

Houses,  Color  for  Country . 201 

Housekeeping  in  the  Country. .  107—137 
—209-233. 

••  Rooms,  Furniture,  &C..265 

House-slops,  How  to  Dispose  of . 157 

Husking  Machines . 198* — *253 


Ice-Houses— Cheap  room,  &c.  .**.43—251 

Ice — Thawing  Pumps,  &o .  33 

Illinois,  Farmer’s  Experience . 253 

Farming,  Notes  on, . 252—277 

Imphee,  What  is  it? . 142 

African,  A  failure. . 276 

Implements  Convenient . **'**■  87 

Trial  of . 142 

Permanent  Improveinents.241 

Inarching  Explained . *.184 

In-Door  Work . 265 — 294 

Insects  and  Fruit _ 3—134—135 — 170 — 241 

injurious  to  Vegetation  68—158—226 
Iowa,  Lady’s  Notes  and  Queries . 292 


K. 

Kohl-Rabi  Described . . . 
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Lambs — Dead  on  Trees . 60 

Wintering . 279 

Lamps,  Gas . 236 

Lands  in  Wisconsin . 187 

Layering  explained . **.184 

Leaves  and  Saw-dust . 235 

Lessons  in  Life . 31 — 131 — 283 

Lettuce — Varieties  and  Culture .  87 

For  Winter  use . 183 

Licorice  Roots . •• .  90 

Lightning— Balls  on  Cattle’s  Horns  — 164 

Locust,  The  Honey . 234 

Long-Island  Gardeners  and  Farmers.. 253 

Lost  Numbers — Send  for  them .  68 

Lupin  polyphille . 187 

M. 

Mailing  Plants . 295 

Maine  Items . 235 

Manures,  Ashes  for .  2 

At  the  West— Mildew,  &c. ..  106 

Barn- Yard  Scrapings . 202 

••  vs. Concentrated.  127 

Blacksmith’s  Scrapings . 186 

••  Bommers? .  92 

••  Canal  Sediments . 140 

No.  1.  Are  Minerals  Essential  5 
No.  2.  How  do  Plants  Grow..  28 
No.  3.  What  kinds  are  Best..  52 
No  4.  Time— Mode  of  Using.  77 

Columbian  Guano . 227 — 278 

Concentrated  vs.  Guano . 179 

Fermenting,  to  kill  seeds —  91 

For  Long  Island . 235 

Guano,  Lupine,  Chip . 115 

Home-made  Fertilizers . 154 

••  House-slops . 157 

Improvement  of  Poor  Land. .  44 

••  Leaves . 33 — 212 

Liebig’s  Last  Letter . 224 

Manufactory  of  Special - *.  12 

Marls  of  New  Jersey . 7 —  92 

Night  Soil  an  Absorbent  for. .  92 

Oceanic . 179 

Oyster-shells . 33 

••  Plaster  and  Ammonia. .  103— 126 

Plaster  applied  to  Clover - 103 

Poor — Pay  for  uncollectabie.  37 

Potato  Vines  for  . 173 

Poudrette  overhauled..  10—295 

Poultry . 212 — 115 

Sand  for .  140 

••  Sheds . 26—173 

Martynia  described . 140 

Matting  around  Fruit  Trees .  .140 

Medal  of  U.  S.  Agr.  Society... . *.174 

Miami  County,  O.,  Crops  in. ........ .235 

Mice  around  Trees . 91*— 219— 267 

Michigan  Agr.  College . 142 

Agr.  Sooiety . — . . 213 

Mignonette — Note  on  Culture . 165 

Mildewon  Gooseberries .  90 

on  Grapes . 198 

Milk  Cellars . ••••  43 

Milking  by  Machinery...... . 12—92 

Milkmen  of  L.  I.,  Rambles  Among . 130 

Millet,  and  Grass-seed  for  Soils.. .  .139—212 

Moles,  Useful,  &o . 122 

Moon’s  Influence . 212 


Money,  Western _ i  . 236 — 272 

Mowers  and  Reapers  at  Syracuse .  174 

Mowing  Machines,  Hints  on  Using _ 163 

Mustard  Culture .  78 

Muck . 92—186—198—172 

Muck — Carting  Directly.to  Fields  . 250 

Digging  in  Winter . *..282 

Experience  w  ith . 282 

Mushrooms— Directions  for  Culture. .  .262 
And  Toadstools . **..290 

N. 

Norris,  Geo.  P.  Residence  of . *.  56 

Notices  of  Agriculturist . 44 

«. 

Oats,  White  Poland — Culture . 80 

Okra  . 212 

One-dollar  Recipe  for  Easy  Work . 44 

Onion  Culture,  Hints  on. .  .  .57—91 — 97 

Keeping . 235 

••  Wild . 187 

Winter .  183—235 

Orchard  Trimming .  2 

Old,  Improving . 288 

Ornaments  for  Gardens . ********.  .229 

Osage  Orange .  91 

••  Editor’s  unfavorable  reports.  185 
••  Plea  for— Details  of  culture. 254 

••  Companies  in  Law . 255 

Two  Items . 140 

Ox-yokes,  Hints  on .  58 

Oyster-plant, or  Salsify.2— 31— 99 — 164—212 

I*. 

Parsley — Value  and  Culture .  74 

Parsneps — Cultivation .  86 

Pea  Brush — Cut  in  Winter .  2 

Peas— Choice  Garden  Varieties . 263 

Peas  for  Market,  Best  Varieties  of .  44 

•  Garden  Culture .  62 

••  The  Japan .  10 

Peaches,  Cultivation  of . 66—  79 

••  Stones,  Keeping  and  Planting  13 
Pears,  Dwarf . 44—88* — 109 

•  •  W  inter-killed . 287 

on  Thorn .  91 

The  Virgalieu .  68 

Pear  Trees— Beurre  Diel . *.205 

Bark  Louse  on . * .  287 

Sickly . 88—44—187 

Penn.  Agricultural  Journal . 236 

••  Farm  School . . . 189 

••  Farm,  visit  to . 281 

••  Matters . 189 

State  Agr.  Society . 213 

Petunias,  Double-flowei  ed . * .  264 

Physalis,  or  Ground  Cherry .  91 

Pickling  and  Making  Vinegar . 187 

Pictures,  The  two . **.  60 

Pinching  Trees  and  Shrubs . *.160 

Plans  for  1857 . 2 

Plants,  Over  feeding  of .  59 

Plow,  Subsoil . 164 

”  Gang . ■ . *.176 

Plowing  Deep . 172 
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WORK.  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

“  Flat  on  tlie  hearth  the  glowing  embers  lie, 

And  flames  reflected  glow  in  every  eye  ; 

There  the  long  billets  forced  at  last  to  bend, 

While  frothing  sap  gushes  at  either  end, 

Throws  round  its  welcome  heat the  plowman  smiles, 
And  oft  the  joke  runs  hard  on  sleepish  Giles, 

Who  sits  joint  tenant  of  the  corner  stool, 

The  converse  sharing  though  in  duty’s  school ; 

For  now  attentively  ’tis  his  to  hear 
Interrogations  from  the  master’s  chair.” 

Bloomfield’s  Farmer  Boy 

Our  fathers  brought  the  good  old  English 
fireside  over  with  them  in  the  Mayflower, 
and  though  it  has  been  displaced  by  the  mod¬ 
ern  stove  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  it  is 
still  in  the  vivid  recollection  of  the  genera¬ 
tion  now  upon  the  stage.  Houses  built  fifty 
years  ago,  had  the  broad  open  fire-place 
surmounted  by  the  long  ponderous  granite 
niantle-piece,  extending  eight  or  ten  feet 
from  jamb  to  jamb.  Many  now  living  can 
recall  the  full  length  back  log,  the  fore  stick, 
and  the  long  billets  heaped  high,  and  the 
roaring  flame,  biddingdefiance  to  the  winter’s 
cold,  the  oven  in  one  corner  of  the  fire-place, 
the  tub  in  the  other,  which  served  the  double 
purpose  of  seat  and  dyeing  establishment, 
where  fast  colors  were  given  to  the  woolens, 
which  made  up  the  staple  of  domestic  manu¬ 
facture  for  winter,  in  the  good  old  age  of 
Homespun.  The  fire  side  has  been  con¬ 
tracting  with  every  successive  age,  as  the 
forests  have  waned  ;  and  our  ideas  of  do¬ 
mestic  comfort  have  advanced. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  poetry  lingering 
about  that  old  wide  mouthed  fire-place, 
which  we  enjoy  mightily,  as  we  look  back 
upon  it  from  the  snugger  and  more  com¬ 
fortable  parlors  of  modern  times.  But  there 
was  precious  little  comfort  or  poetry  to  the 
men  and  women,  who  were  constrained  to 
pass  their  winter  life  by  that  open  fire  in  the 
kitchen,  which  in  most  cases  served  all  the 
purposes  of  a  sink  room,  kitchen,  sitting 
room  and  parlor.  There  was  a  chill  in  the 
atmosphere  of  that  room  on  such  a  night  as 
this,  which  the  cheerful  blaze  could  not  dis¬ 
pel.  As  one  side  thawed  the  other  nearly 
froze,  and  every  side  took  its  turn  of  frost 
and  fire.  It  was  an  uncomfortable  spot  in 
most  instances,  and  belonged  to  a  ruder  a^e. 
The  farmer’s  home  has  gained  immeasurably 
in  health,  comfort,  and  domestic  attraction, 
by  bricking  up  the  open  chimney,  and  put- 
ting  in  the  fire  fra.me  the  stove  the  grate  or 


even  the  furnace  in  the  cellar.  We  may  not 
indeed  see  the  fire,  but  the  grand  use  of  fire, 
at  least  in  the  winter,  is  to  comfort  another 
sense,  and  to  give  us  opportunity  to  use  the 
sense  of  vision,  for  a  better  purpose  than 
gazing  at  the  blaze. 

It  is  worth  while,  as  we  are  drawn  up  this 
evening  around  our  cosey  fire,  to  look  back 
at  Bloomfield’s  picture  and  contrast  the  so¬ 
ciety  which  it  represents  with  the  rural  life 
of  our  own  times.  With  winter  comes  op¬ 
portunity  for  retrospect,  and  reflection,  and 
we  can  hardly  appreciate  our  own  position, 
without  comparing  it  with  the  past.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  there  has  been  a  great 
change  for  the  better,  in  almost  everything 
that  pertains  to  rural  life,  during  the  last 
half  century.  The  material  improvement  in 
the  homes  and  farms,  in  the  tools  with  which 
they  are  wrought,  and  in  the  animals  with 
which  they  are  stocked,  is  but  a  fair  index  of 
the  great  moral  change  that  has  come  over 
our  farming  population.  We  will  not  say 
that  the  uncomfortable  fire  place  drove  them 
forth  to  other  resorts,  but  from  some  cause 
or  another  they  went,  father,  and  son,  and 
hired  man,  with  great  uniformity  to  spend 
their  evenings  at  the  village  store  or  tavern. 
The  bar-room  was  ample,  and  always  well 
heated  and  lighted,  and  furnished  with  genial 
company.  No  school  of  vice  more  prolific 
in  woes  than  this,  could  have  been  devised. 
It  corrupted  the  rising  generation  as  fast  as 
they  came  upon  the  stage. 

The  brief  work  of  the  winter  day  being 
done,  a  large  part  of  the  male  population  of 
the  surrounding  country  congregated  here, 
to  guzzle  drinks  of  all  the  vile  compounds 
into  which  New-England  rum  could  be  stir¬ 
red,  and  to  speak  and  act  out  the  foolish  and 
mad  fancies  these  drinks  inspired.  These 
nightly  gatherings,  habitual  during  all  the 
winter  months,  were  terrible  in  their  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  public  morals.  Men  did  not 
live  out  half  their  days.  Not  even  the  health¬ 
ful  occupation  of  the  husbandman  could  re¬ 
sist  the  blight  of  these  winter  carousings. 
Drinking  inflamed  the  passions  and  .led  to 
betting  and  gambling,  and  often  to  quarrels 
in  which  many  beside  the  combatants  were 
involved.  Feuds  between  neighbors  arose, 
which  only  grew  more  bitter  and  hopeless  of 
healing  by  the  habits  of  the  parties.  Intem¬ 
perance  of  course  diverted  men  from  their 
businoss,  and  proved  as  great  a  blight  upon 
the  industry,  as  upon  the  morals  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Every  thing  was  neglected  for  the  low 
pleasures  of  the  tap  room.  The  house  went 
without  paint  inside  and ‘out  the  walls  and 


fences  were  broken  down,  and  the  farming 
tools  were  always  out  of  repair.  The  cat¬ 
tle  were  not  regularly  foddered  and  watered, 
the  barn  leaked  water  at  the  top,  and  wind 
through  the  crevices,  which  were  as  numer¬ 
ous  as  the  planks  upon  its  sides.  The  mow¬ 
ing  fields  were  run  down,  and  the  corn  fields, 
half  manured  and  half  hoed,  yielded  maxi¬ 
mum  crops  of  nothing  but  weeds.  The  cat¬ 
tle  were  lean  and  long,  and  lean  meat  pre¬ 
ponderated  in  all  the  pork  that  was  killed 
The  children  were  not  ready  to  go  to  school 
in  the  fall  until  long  after  the  school  had  be¬ 
gun  and  were  often  interrupted  in  their  at¬ 
tendance  during  the  winter,  by  the  father’s 
improvidence.  This  of  course  brought  on 
complaints  at  home,  discouragement,  low 
spirits,  and  peevishness,  to  be  answered  with 
bitter  words,  and  with  still  further  neglect. 
Domestic  peace  was  destroyed,  and  home 
lost  its  charms.  Mortgage  after  mortgage 
settled  down  upon  the  homestead,  until  it 
was  all  dissipated  and  passed  into  the  hands 
of  strangers. 

What  a  change  from  all  this,  has  come 
over  the  homes  of  our  rural  population.  The 
old  comfortless  fire  place  has  gone,  and  the 
kitchen  of  the  olden  time  has  resolved  itself 
into  separate  apartments,  adding  a  sink  room 
at  one  end,  a  sitting  and  dining  room  at  the 
other,  and  a  parlor  beyond  that,  which  often 
sparkles  as  brightly  with  the  glow  of  social 
life  as  its  Franklin  does  with  well  seasoned 
hickory  billets.  The  intemperance  and 
low  vices  of  the  bar-room  have  been  banished 
from  many  of  our  communities,  and  the  ru¬ 
ral  population  find  their  brightest  pleasures 
at  home.  There  is  peace  and  comfort  in¬ 
stead  of  bickering  and  strife.  The  sitting- 
room  is  neatly  carpeted,  well  warmed  and 
lighted,  the  whole  household  is  well  clad 
and  all  are  cheerful  and  happy.  Books  and 
papers  are  there  in  abundance,  and  the  con¬ 
versation  no  longer  runs  upon  scandal  and 
gossip  about  neighbors,  but  upon  the  princi¬ 
ples  that  underlie  the  business  of  life.  The 
farmer  not  only  has  his  political  paper,  but 
hisjournals  devoted  to  agriculture,  horticul¬ 
ture,  literature,  and  religion.  His  labor  is 
more  intelligent  and  better  rewarded,  and 
he  has  time  to  give  to  reading  and  thinking, 
as  well  as  to  labor  in  the  fields.  No  class  in 
the  community  have  more  occasion  for  grati¬ 
tude  in  the  review  of  the  past  than  our  own  ■ 
We  live  in  happier  days  than  our  fathers, 
we  have  better  houses,  better  food,  and  bet¬ 
ter  cooking,  better  beds  and  better  clothing 
Everywhere  there  is  a  high  degree  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  civilization.  The  wants  of  farm- 
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ers  have  called  into  existence  a  class  of 
journals  that  then  had  no  representatives. 
The  agricultural  paper  is  a  very  recent  idea 
not  yet  fully  developed.  The  best  of  its 
class  only  foreshadows  what  is  coming 
when  the  whole  farming  population  appre¬ 
ciate  their  position  as  well  as  the  pioneers, 
and  when  the  farm  journal  becomes  a  ne¬ 
cessity  in  every  farmer’s  home.  This  day 
is  hastening,  and  when  it  comes,  may  we  be 
there  to  see  the  journal  that  shall  fully  rep¬ 
resent  the  intelligence,  thrift,  wisdom  and 
wealth  of  the  American  farm.  Such  are  our 
meditations,  by  the  new  fireside  on  this  first 
day  of  the  year  of  grace  1857.  But  other 
duties  are  pressing,  and  we  must  think  of 
the  comfort  of  those  dumb  creatures  who 
are  dependant  upon  us,  as  well  as  of  our 
own. 

THE  CATTLE 

demand  our  constant  care,  during  this  in¬ 
clement  season,  and  their  appearance  is  no 
bad  index  of  the  character  of  their  owner. 
Does  not  a  lean,  half-starved,  unsheltered 
cow  convict  her  owner  of  inhumanity  as 
clearly  as  ever  stolen  goods  in  possession, 
convicted  a  thief?  An  enlightened  public 
now  holds  the  farmer  responsible  for  every 
starting  rib  and  bristling  hair.  It  is  well  fed 
stock  alone  that  are  profitable. 

“  Now  farmers  to  your  helpless  charge  be  kind, 

Baffle  the  raging  year  and  fill  their  pens 
With  food  at  will ;  lodge  them  below  the  storm, 

But  watch  them  strict ;  for  from  the  bellowing  East, 
In  this  dire  season,  oft  the  whirl-wind’s  wing 
Sweeps  up  the  burden  of  whole  wintry  plains 
At  one  wide  waft,  and  o’er  the  hapless  flock, 

Hid  in  the  hollow  of  two  neighboring  hills, 

The  billowy  tempest  whelms ;  till  upward  urged 
The  valley  to  a  shining  mountain  swells, 

Tipt  with  a  wreath  high  curling  m  the  sky.” 

Keep  the  cattle  stabled,  and  there  will  be 
no  danger  from  tempests  and  snow  banks. 
Cattle  buried  alive  should  only  be  known  in 
poetry. 

FUEL. 

Now  is  the  time  to  lay  in  your  stock  of 
this  indispensible  article.  You  have  not  as 
extensive  woodlands  as  your  fathers,  to  cull 
from,  and  you  have  not  an  open  fire  place 
eight  feet  wide  to  fill.  But  the  small  stock, 
that  is  needed  for  cooking  and  for  the  parlor 
fire,  should  be  well  seasoned.  There  is  great 
waste  in  burning  greenwood,  as  well  as  sore 
trials  to  the  patience  of  the  whole  family.  The 
swamps  are  now  frozen  and  the  maple  can 
be  cut  and  drawn  home.  See  that  the  wood- 
house  is  well  stored,  while  the  weather  fa¬ 
vors  sledding  and  carting. 

TOOLS. 

Look  over  the  tool  room  and  see  what  is 
broken,  and  what  new  tool  is  wanting.  It 
will  be  a  loss  of  time  to  have  to  send  for  it 
in  the  hurry  of  spring  work.  You  must  have 
some  new  tools,  or  fall  behind  your  neigh¬ 
bors.  There  is  a  mowing  machine  able  and 
ready  to  do  the  work  of  ten  men.  Is  it  econ¬ 
omy  for  you  to  do  without  it  ?  There  is  a 
horse  hoeing  machine,  that  supercedes  the 
hand  hoe.  Why  not  get  it  ?  There  is  a 
horse  potato  digger,  that  will  turn  out  pota¬ 
toes  as  fast  as  ten  tnen  can  pick  them  up. 
Why  should  you  dig  with  the  hoe  ?  There 
is  a  corn  husker  that  will  do  the  work  of 
four  men-  Have  you  got  it  The  farm 


moves  on  a  brisk  jog,  and  if  you  do  not  keep 
a  sharp  look  out  on  the  tool  room,  you  will 
be  left  in  the  rear. 

TRIMMING  ORCHARDS. 

This  may  be  done  in  mild  weather,  if  it  was 
omitted  in  November.  Thin  out  the  cross 
limbs,  and  cut  out  the  dead  wood.  If  the 
trees  are  mossy  wash  with  strong  soap  suds. 
If  they  are  not  thrifty,  put  manure  under 
them  now,  and  give  them  a  fresh  start,  Well 
fed  trees  alone  are  profitable. 

TRIM  GRAPE  VINES. 

This  is  too  apt  to  be  neglected  until  Feb¬ 
ruary  or  M^irch,  when  the  sap  has  begun  to 
start.  If  the  vines  are  cut  now,  the  wound 
will  sere  over,  and  no  sap  will  be  lost. 

CUT  BEAN  POLES  AND  PEA  BRUSH. 

Both  will  keep  much  better  if  cut  now, 
than  when  the  sap  is  starting  in  the  spring. 
The  cedar  swamps  are  now  accessible,  and 
a  good  stock  may  be  laid  in.  Cedar  poles 
are  much  more  durable,  than  birch  and  alder. 
All  the  articles,  that  will  be  needed  for  the 
garden  in  the  spring,  should  be  provided 
now. 

PLANS  FOR  1857. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the 
farmer,  that  he  should  lay  out  the  work  of 
the  season  beforehand,  and  now  is  the  time 
to  do  it.  We  need  much  more  thorough 
system  in  our  farming  operations.  Deter¬ 
mine  upon  the  fields  you  will  cultivate,  and 
what  shall  be  allotted  to  oats,  corn,  rye, 
wheat,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  and  other  root 
crops;  what  walls  shall  be  reset,  and  what 
ditches  shall  be  dug ;  and  how  much  labor 
will  be  needed  to  accomplish  the  work.  Leave 
nothing  to  be  decided  upon  in  haste.  A 
great  deal  of  time  and  mental  labor  will  be 
saved,  by  making  your  plans  deliberately  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  If  there  are 
doubtful  matters,  consult  the  best  farmer  in 
your  neighborhood,  and  give  his  opinion  due 
weight  in  your  decision.  A  neighbor’s  ex¬ 
perience  will  often  save  a  useless  expendi¬ 
ture  of  money  and  labor. 

When  your  plans  are  laid,  carry  them  out, 
month  by  month,  and  week  by  week,  until 
the  year  is  completed.  If  you  need  capital 
for  your  legitimate  business,  hire  it.  You 
can  as  well  afford  to  pay  interest  for  this 
purpose  as  any  other  business  man.  Turn 
not  aside  to  speculation  in  anything  that  yor 
do  not  understand.  Glory  in  the  farm,  and 
live  by  it.  With  these  suggestions,  we  wish 
all  our  readers  a  Happy  New  Year. 

ASHES  AS  MANURE. 

For  certain  kinds  of  soil  no  manurial  ap¬ 
plication  is  more  valuable  than  wood  ashes. 
Theoretical  chemists  tell  us  that  ashes  fur¬ 
nish  elements  essential  to  the  constitution 
of  plants,  and  that  they  are  most  effective  on 
soils  deficient  in  the  particular  elements 
usually  contained  in  ashes.  Without  dis¬ 
cussing  this  theory ,  or  attempting  to  settle 
the  mooted  question  whether  any  minera] 
elements  are  necessary  to  be  supplied  as 
specific  nutriment  to  plants  on  soils  gene¬ 
rally,  we  may  refer  to  one  point  on  which 
there  is  little  or  no  dispute.  All  agree  that 
decaying  organic  substances  (animal  or  veg¬ 


etable)  when  undergoing  decomposition,  fur¬ 
nish  valuable  food  or  stimulant  to  growing 
plants.  Now  most  soils,  especially  those 
subject  to  standing  water,  contain  more  or 
less  vegetable  matter,  such  as  roots  of 
grasses,  &c.,  which  have  acquired  a  kind  of 
asphatic  or  carbonaceous  condition,  and  de 
composition  has  been  arrested.  An  alkali — 
caustic  potash,  lime,  or  magnesia — added  to 
such  a  soil  acts  upon  the  vegetable  matter, 
hastening  its  decay,  and  fitting  it  to  nourish 
plants.  Too  much  alkali  added  in  a  single 
season  may  decompose  the  organic  matter 
faster  than  it  is  needed,  and  much  of  it  wiR 
be  lost,  and  thus  needlessly  impoverish  the 
soil.  This  is  the  frequent  result  of  over 
liming  land. 

In  very  many  cases  soils  are  acid,  (sour,) 
and  on  these  the  alkalies  are  valuable  to 
neutralize  the  acids  and  sweeten  them. 

Lime  is  much  used,  on  account  of  its 
cheapness,  but  it  is  far  less  soluable  than 
potash.  Indeed,  the  carbonate  of  lime  ii 
scarcely  soluble  at  all,  while  carbonate  of 
potash  is  very  readily  soluble.  Lime  acts 
more  to  harden  a  soil.  For  these  reasons 
alone  potash  is  much  more  valuable  than 
lime  to  the  farmer. 

The  only  cheap  available  source  of  pot¬ 
ash  is  unleached  wood  ashes.  The  ashes  of 
oak  wood  have  often  yielded  six,  eight  and 
ten  per  cent  of  potash,  and  those  of  beech 
wood  nearly  twice  as  much.  In  leaching 
ashes,  it  is  principally  this  potash  that  is 
washed  out,  and  on  this  account  leached 
ashes  are  of  small  value  to  cold,  damp,  sour 
land. 

For  dry,  warm,  sandy  soils,  the  ashes  are 
not,  as  a  general  thing,  beneficial  ;  but  on 
peat,  or  muck  swamps,  or  clay  lands,  and  on 
wet  loams,  they  are  almost  invaluable.  No 
farmer  should  sell  his  ashes  at  anything  like 
the  usual  price  obtained  for  them.  Good 
ashes  are  cheaper  to  use  upon  the  soil  af 
twenty-five  cents  per  bushel,  than  slaked 
lime  at  half  the  price. 

Coal  ashes  have  also  a  higher  value  than 
is  usually  attached  to  them.  Several  care¬ 
ful  analyses  of  the  bituminous  coal  ashes 
have  shown  H  to  3  per  cent  of  potash: 
while  all  hard  coals  yield  a  small  per  cent- 
age.  Besides  this,  most  families  burning 
hard  coal  use  more  or  less  wood,  or  wood- 
(coal,  in  kindling  fires,  which  furnish  addi¬ 
tional  potash.  From  several  analyses  of 
hard-coal  ashes  and  cinders,  as  well  as  from 
many  experiments  upon  soils,  we  think  no 
one  having  the  smallest  plot  of  land  should 
throw  away  coal  ashes.  Let  them  be  saved 
carefully,  and  added  to  the  soil,  putting  them 
especially  upon  the  coldest,  wettest  portions 
— Ed. 

TWO  WAYS  TQ~M0KTHE  OYSTER  PLANT. 

1st.  Scrape  the  surface  of  the  roots  as 
you  would  parsnips  ;  boil  till  done  ;  then 
mash  them,  and  add  an  egg  and  some  rolled 
soda  cracker.  Make  up  into  cakes,  and  fry 
in  butter.  Serve  up  while  hot. — Edit-t-css. 

2nd.  Scrape  the  roots  well,  and  cut  them 
into  thin  slices ;  boil  in  one  part  milk  ana 
two  parts  water,  until  soft,  and  mash  welt; 
stir  in  flour  enough  to  make  them  as  thick 
as  dough,  and  fry  in  butter.— EmT-or. 
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CALENDAR  OE  OPERATIONS. 


JANUARY,  1857. 

[We  put  down  here  a  summary  of  various  operations 
many  of  them  very  common  ones,  it  is  true,  but  a  simpts 
catalogue  like  this  will  often  suggest  a  piece  of  work  that 
would  otherwise  be  forgotten.  The  Calendar  is  adapted 
to  the  latitudes  of  41°  to  42<h  A  little  allowance  must  be 
made  for  each  degree  of  latitude — later  north — earlier 
south.  This  table  will  be  made  out  anew  every  month 
and  adapted  to  the  season  of  each  year.  It  will  also  be 
greatly  enlarged  at  the  planting  and  sowing  seasons. 

Explanations.—1 The  letters  f.  m.  1.  refer  to  first,  mid¬ 
dle,  and  last  of  the  month. 

Doubling  the  letters  thus:  if.,  mm.,  or  11.,  gives  emphasis 
to  the  particular  period  indicated.] 

FARM. 

Bams— Have  stables  and  stalls  for  cattle  and  horses 
and  keep  them  well  littered  at  night.  If  you  have  prepared 
aheap  of  dried  muck,  as  we  have  urged  in  former  numbers 
of  the  Agriculturist,  use  it  freely  now,  either  by  spreading 
over  the  stables  and  stalls,  or  covering  the  manure  heap 
with  it  after  each  cleaning  out  of  the  stables.  Keep  the 
feeding  or  main  floor  clean,  sweeping  up  the  chaff  and 
mixing  with  ground  feed,  wetting  it  sufficiently  to  cause 
ihe  meal  to  adhere. 

Cattle— Feed  mostly  under  cover,  cutting  and  steaming 
stalks  as  directed  last  month.  When  fed  in  the  yards  let 
the  hay,  stalks,  &c.,  be  putin  racks.  Watch  cows  about 
to  calve  and  see  that  they  have  plenty  of  room  and  are 
well  bedded  at  night.  Cut  and  feed  roots  to  milch  cows 
after  milking. 

Cellars— Watch  the  approach  of  frost  and  double  the 
windows,  or  put  straw  into  them  if  frost  is  working  in. 
Bins  of  potatoes  or  other  roots  may  be  covered  with  straw 
or  blankets  to  keep  them  more  secure.  Do  not  move  them 
in  a  frozen  state. 

Economy  of  the  Farm— In  addition  to  the  directions  of 
last  month  under  this  head,  look  well  to  the  feeding  of 
stock  and  making  manure.  Fodder  that  cattle  often  refuse 
will  be  eaten  with  avidity  if  cut  and  mixed  with  meal  or 
shorty.  Stalks  cut  and  thrown  into  a  cask  or  hogshead 
and  steamed  by  pouring  a  few  pails  of  hot  water  upon 
them  and  covering  with  a  blanket,  will  swell  out  and  make 
excellent  food  by  adding  a  little  meal.  Use  due  economy 
In  feeding  hay,  but  be  not  too  ambitious  to  sell  largely,  es¬ 
pecially  if  you  have  to  cart  it  some  distance  to  market  and 
pay  the  same  money  for  manure,  freighting  or  carting  the 
latter  equally  as  far ;  better  increase  your  stock  of  milch 
cows  and  sheep,  using  your  own  hay  and  making  manure 
on  the  farm. 

Fowls— Keep  in  warm  quarters,  feeding  well  now  that 
the  ground  is  frozen  or  covered  with  snow.  Cellars  under 
oarns  or  other  buildings,  or  an  excavation  made  in  the  side 
of  a  hill  with  a  roof  over  it  afford  good  shelter  during  win¬ 
ter.  Give  meat  and  pounded  oyster  shells,  or  lime  to 
keep  up  the  supply  of  eggs.  Boiled  potatoes  and  buck¬ 
wheat  cakes  alternating  with  grain  are  good  food.  See 
article  last  month  and  elsewhere  in  this  No 

Hogs— Give  plenty  of  straw  for  bedding  and  make  as 
much  manure  as  possible  by  throwing  in  each  day  a  little 
of  the  dried  muck  and  leaves  collected  in  Autumn. 
Clean  out  the  pens  often  and  use  absorbents  (muck,  straw 
or  soil)  to  take  up  all  the  liquid. 

Horses— Stable  in  warm  well  littered  stalls,  and  blanket 
whenever  standing  out  of  doors.  Let  them  cool  off  after 
driving  hard  before  giving  water.  Feed  carrots,  if  they 
can  be  had,  instead  of  too  much  grain. 

Marketing  Produce— This  is  a  good  season  to  dispose 
of,  at  least  a  portion  of  the  surplus  products  of  the  farm, 
and  much  care  and  calculation  are  requisite  to  do  it  with 
profit.  Vegetables  should  only  be  taken  out  during  mild 
weather.  Hay  and  grain  may  be  marketed  when  the 
cold  is  too  severe  for  vegetables. 

Sheep— Provide  with  suitable  shelter,  and  if  any  are 
about  to  lamb— which  is  earlier  than  is  best— put  them  in 
separate  warm  pens.  Give  salt,  or  feed  salt  hay  occasion¬ 
ally  both  to  sheep  and  cattle. 

Wood — Cut  and  draw  from  the  swamps  while  they  are 
frozen  and  the  sledding  or  carting  good.  Have  a  full 
year’s  supply,  not  only  at  the  door,  but  cut,  split  and  piled 
away  under  cover  if  possible,  before  the  spring  work  com¬ 
mences  upon  the  farm. 

ORCHARD  AND  NURSERY. 

Very  little  can  be  done  during  this  month  save  root¬ 
grafting  young  trees  in  the  house  or  cellar.  In  the  nur¬ 
sery  labels  should  now  be  made  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
last  through  the  season  of  sales  and  transplanting.  Pre¬ 
pare  stakes  lor  the  head  of  nursery  rows.  Several  plans 
have  been  adopted  to  mark  with  definiteness  the  rows  and 
division  of  different  kinds  of  apples  pears,  &c.,  as  they 
stand  in  the  row.  The  best  methods  are  by  using  flat  painted 
stakes,  on  which  the  names  are  written  with  a  painter’s 
brash  ;  and  by  stakes  nearly  round  with  a  chamfer  taken 

om.  one  aids  about  one  third  the  diameter  of  the  stick  ■ 


commencing  at  the  end  and  extending  downward  say  six 
inches.  Pass  a  wire  around  one  inch  from  this  end  of  the 
stick  and  fasten  it  there  by  small  nails,  leaving  it  loose 
enough  to  slip  a  label  in  between  it  and  the  chamfer  upon 
the  stake.  The  labels  are  of  pine  about  four  inches  long 
and  one  and  a  half  wide  by  less  than  a  half  inch  thick, 
and  are  painted  upon  the  side  next  to  the  stake  and  round¬ 
ed  off  upon  the  back  towards  the  lower  end,  so  as  to  fit 
the  space  like  a  wedge.  The  inner  surface  of  the  label  is 
first  painted  and  the  names  written  on  as  wished.  Stakes 
made  in  this  manner  of  locust  or  some  other  durable  wood 
about  three  feet  long,  will  last  a  life  lime  and  can  be 
changed  as  desired,  or  the  labels  can  be  changed  without 
moving  the  stakes. 

Mice  will  probably  be  less  troublesome  this  winter  as 
the  ground  is  now  well  filled  with  water.  We  however 
advise  treading  the  snow  around  standards  and  choice 
varieties  in  the  nursery  rows  to  prevent  their  gitdling  the 
trees  above  ground. 

KITCHEN  AND  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  lettuce,  spinage,  &c.,  in  cold 
frames  attend  to,  covering  with  straw  or  mats  in  very 
severe  weather  and  admitting  air  whenever  it  is  mild.  Air 
must  be  given  every  two  or  three  days  even  in  severe 
weather,  opening  the  sashes  for  a  few  minutes  upon  the' 
upper  sides.  Remove  any  decayed  leaves  or  plants,  else 
the  offensive  odor  will  be  injurious  to  the  healthy  growth 
oi  the  others. 

Hot  Bed  Frames — Have  in  readiness  for  use  when 
wanted,  glazing  the  sashes  if  necessary.  If  new  ones  are 
wanted  make  them  of  sound  plank,  two  feet  high  on  the 
back,  and  for  six  feet  width,  about  15  inches  high  in  front 
and  ofany  required  length.  Nail  them  firmly  to  similar 
plank  five  or  six  feet  long,  one  end  being  two  feet  and  the 
other  15  inches  wide.  Plane  the  upper  edges  so  that  a 
sash  will  fit  evenly  and  closely  upon  them. 

Mushroom  Beds — Give  extra  covering  during  severe 
weather  to  those  producing.  Collect  fresh  droppings 
from  grain  fed  horses  to  form  new  beds. 

Raspberries — Examine  the  ridges  of  covered  canes  and 
throw  more  earth  upon  those  which  are  exposed.  It  is 
sufficient  that  the  earth  entirely  covers  them,  but  the  win¬ 
ter  rains  will  sometimes  wash  them  bare . 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  LAWN. 

There  is  very  little  to  do  in  this  department  at  present 
except  to  keep  an  eye  to  the  shrubbery,  especially  the 
evergreen,  which  will  need  a  little  care  to  prevent  the 
snow  from  breaking  down  the  branches.  Shake  off  the 
snow  which  lodges  on  them  and  shovel  away  from  those 
branches  which  are  being  drawn  down  by  the  settling 
drifts  Loose  straggling  branches  should  be  drawn  up 
with  bands  or  strings  so  as  to  prevent  exposure  to  the 
drifting  storms.  If  any  bulbs  were  kept  for  late  blooming 
in  the  spring  and  not  planted  last  month,  put  them  in  at 
once  if  the  ground  can  be  worked.  We  by  no  means  ad¬ 
vise  keeping  them  this  length  of  time  out  of  ground,  as 
this  puts  back  the  blooming.  Many  however  desire  later 
flowers  and  to  this  end  delay  setting.  But,  a  perfect  flow¬ 
er  in  its  season,  is  a  far  prettier  sight  than  a  partially  de¬ 
veloped,  imperfect  bloom  out  of  season. 

If  new  grounds  are  to  be  laid  out  in  the  spring  this  is  a 
good  season  to  form  the  plans  and  execute  the  drafts.  Some 
of  the  main  walks  may  be  graded  if  the  frost  is  not  too 
severe,  and  hardy  shrubs  and  deciduous  trees  may  even 
be  planted  whenever  the  ground  will  admit  of  working. 

Prepare  labels  and  stakes  for  spring  use,  tying  them  in 
neat  packages  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  a  busy  season. 

GREEN  HOUSE. 

Air  at  all  suitable  times,  not  however  allowing  the  tem¬ 
perature  to  fall  below  35°  unless  the  house  is  filled  with 
hardy  plants.  In  cool  weather  it  is  better  to  raise  the 
heat  to  50°  or  55°  before  admitting  air.  Open  the  top 
sashes  a  few  inches  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  the 
front  ones  when  the  weather  will  permit.  Exclude  fogs 
especially,  as  they  are  very  injurious  to  plants. 

Camellias— Syringe  freely  and  wash  the  leaves  of  those 
plants  which  are  covered  with  red  spiders,  using  a  sponge 
and  rain  water.  If  the  plants  are  properly  syringed  every 
evening  during  summer,  and  twice  a  week  during  winter, 
there  is  but  little  dange  r  ot  the  spider.  In  syringing  at 
this  season,  guard  against  wetting  the  blooms  as  it  will 
cause  premature  decay.  Cuttings  may  be  made  now . 

Fumigate  the  vyhoie  house  with  tobacco  smoke  occa 
sionally  to  destroy  the  green-fly,  and  use  sulpher  to  kill  or 
drive  away  red  spider. 

Heat — The  particular  temperature  of  the  houses  must 
be  governed  by  circumstances.  If  a  hardy  collection  of 
plants  are  grouped  together  in  one  room,  the  mercury  may 
even  fall  below  the  freezing  point,  while  a  tender  collec¬ 
tion  would  require  a  much  higher  temperature.  The 
temperature  of  each  room  should  be  as  even  as  possible 
always  raising  it  a  little  before  admitting  cold  air. 

Hyacinths,  Jonquils,  Narcissus  and  other  bulbs — Exam¬ 
ine  with  care  and  destroy  any  insects  preying  upon  them 
Carry  afew.ofthe  most  advanced  to  the  hot  house  to  for¬ 


ward  them.  Give  water  freely,  and  if  in. glasses  change 
the  water  each  week ;  place  growing  ones  near  the  light. 

Oranges,  Lemons,  Oleanders,  &c.— Do  notgive  too  much 
water  at  this  their  resting  period.  If  affected  with  scale, 
wash  with  strong  soap-suds,  or  a  weak  solution  of  whale 
oil  soap,  syringing  freely. 

Water— Give  sparingly  and  with  caution,  especially  to 
those  plants  which  are  in  an  inactive  state.  Succulent, 
herbaceous  and  deciduous  ones  will  only  require  a  little 
once  or  twice  during  the  month  to  keep  the  earth  from 
becoming  too  dry.  Other  growing  plants  will  require  a 
watering  once  or  twice  a  week,  taking  care  not  to  damp¬ 
en  the  floors,  as  a  dry  atmosphere  is  desirable  at  this  sea¬ 
son. 

HOT  HOUSE. 

These  will  require  particular  attention  during  this 
month  especially  to  guard  against  frost  and  the  ravages 
of  insects.  The  temperature  must  be  as  even  as  possible 
a  neglect  of  even  a  few  minutes  maybe  very  disastrous 
to  tender  varieties  of  plants. 

Air— Admit  every  day  if  the  w-eather  will  permit,  low¬ 
ering  the  top  sashes  a  few  inches  about  noon,  but  not  per¬ 
mitting  a  draft  of  cold  air  to  circulate  through  the  room 

Bulbs— Bring  a  few  Hyacinths,  Jonquils,  Ixias,  &c.,into 
the  Hot  House  for  early  Dloom,  watering  freely. 

Cactuses— Keep  in  dry  situations  giving  very  little  wa¬ 
ter. 

Cleanliness  should  be  constantly  attended  to.  Sweep 
and  wash  the  houses  often.  Pick  off  all  dead  leaves  and 
syringe  those  plants  which  can  not  readily  be  washed. 

Heat— Regulate  as  evenly  as  possible,  putting  on  the 
shutters  before  sundown  in  severe  weather.  If  left  off  till 
the  temperature  begins  to  fall  it  will  take  some  time  with 
a  hot  fire  to  get  it  up  again. 

Insects  of  various  kinds  will  make  their  appearance  and 
multiply  rapidly  unless  checked  at  once.  Tobacco  fumi¬ 
gations  will  destroy  greenfly  and  fumes  of  sulphur— give., 
wilh  care— is  sure  death  to  red  spider,  or  daily  syringing 
will  effect  the  same  purpose.  Search  out  the  mealy  bug, 
and  either  collect  by  hand  or  immerse  the  plants  affecteu 
in  a  solution  of  one  pound  strong  soap,  one  half  pound 
flour  sulphur,  one  half  pound  leaf  tobacco,  with  one  fourth 
ounce  nux  vomica  and  a  teaspoonful  of  turpentine  ;  the 
mixture  to  be  boiled  for  three  or  four  hours  in  two  gallons 
of  rain  water.  Scale  may  usually  be  destroyed  by  wash¬ 
ing  with  strong  soap-suds. 

Pines — Let  the  bottom  heat  of  those  fruiting  be  about 
85°  giving  water  weekly. 

Repotting  of  Fuchsias,  Cinerarias,  Pelargoniums,  Rosea, 
Primroses,  &c.,  may  be  done  at  this  season. 

Syringe  the  foliage  of  plants  daily  to  keep  them  fresh 
and  free  from  insects. 

Temperature  should  be  from  5511  to  65°,  never  under 
50°. 

Water— Give  daily  to  those  plants  which  are  dry 
unless  this  is  their  resting  season.  There  is  more  danget 
of  giving  too  much  than  too  little  at  this  season.  The 
water  should  be  taken  from  a  tank  or  cistern  in  the  house. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  must  beg  at  least  for  ‘‘  time  ”  to  reply  to  the  great 
number  of  queries  received.  Before  us  is  a  mass  of  let¬ 
ters  passed  to  the  editorial  desk,  in  which  every  conceiv¬ 
able  thing  is  enquired  for,  from  a.steam  engine  to  a  pack¬ 
age  of  three  flower  seeds.  Now,  though  in  offering  to 
send  the  Agriculturist  for  $1  a  year,  we  do  not  contract 
to  spend  five  dollar’s  worth  of  time  for  each  subscriber  in 
hunting  up  machinery,  implements,  and  making  out  pre¬ 
scriptions  for  the  wants  of  the  individual  soils,  on  a  thou¬ 
sand  farms,  yet  we  are  disposed  to  be  as  obliging  and 
affableas  possible,  and  so,  w-hile  most  of  our  subscribers 
are  asleep,  we  aie  four  or  five  nights  in  a  week  tugging 
away  at  the  pile  of  letters  aforesaid.  All  we  have  now  to 
say  is,  that  if  any  correspondent  thinks  his  or  her  letter 
neglected  let  him,  (or  her)  remember  that  there  are  15- 
000  readers  of  the  Agriculturist,  each  one  of  whom  is  just 
as  likely  to  ask  questions  by  letter  as  himself.  Remember, 
also,  that  there  are  but  26  working  days  in  a  month,  and 
only  24  hours  in  a  day,  all  told. 


A  Bov  Farmer. — A  voluntary  agent  of  this 
paper  in  Chenango  county  writes :  “  In  Guilford, 
I  found  a  boy  farmer  about  fourteen  years  of  age  ; 
extent  of  farm,  half  an  acre ;  products  this  year, 
eighty  bushels  of  roots,  besides  corn,  cabbages, 
cucumbers,  beans,  onions,  &e.,  in  abundance  for 
his  father’s  family.  He  sawed  wood  to  get  money 
to  pay  for  the  Agriculturist,  and  says,  ‘  with  this 
for  a  guide,  his  farming  pays.’”  That  boy  will 
“get  along  in  the  world.” — ED7f 


Cranberry  Plants  Wanted. — We  have  had 
many  recent  inquiries  as,  to  where  cranberry 
plants  can  be  obtained, and  at  what  price.  Both  up- 
upland  and  lowland  varieties  are  inquired  for 
Those  who  have  plants  for  sale  would  benefit  both 
themselves  and  others  by  advertising  the  fact 
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FARM  FENCING- 

This  is  a  subject  fast  attracting  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  American  farmers  where  stone 
does  not  abound.  In  our  stony  regions  that 
material  has  heretofore  offered  the  best,  and 
on  the  whole,  cheapest  kind  of  fence,  inas¬ 
much  as  their  removal  from  the  fields  has 
rendered  the  soil  more  available  for  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  furnished  them  with  sufficient  en¬ 
closures.  The  tendency  among  our  farm¬ 
ers  in  general  has  been  towards  too  much 
fencing ;  that  is  to  say,  a  division  of  their 
farms  into  too  many  small  fields,  occasion¬ 
ing  loss  of  ground,  and  much  additional  la¬ 
bor  in  tilling  them  by  reason  of  “  short  bouts” 
in  plowing,  as  well  as  giving  harbors  to  the 
small  vermin  which  all  sorts  of  fence,  more 
or  less,  protect  in  their  depredations  on 
the  crops.  This  excessive  fencing  is  rapid¬ 
ly  going  out  of  use  by  the  increased  expense 
of  fencing  material,  and  the  higher  prices  of 
labor,  as  well  as  by  our  modes  of  improved 
agriculture  in  the  use  of  farm  machinery  and 
labor-saving  implements,  so  rapidly  coming 
into  practice.  Still,  fences  we  must  have, 
and  excessive  fencing  too  ;  for,  in  our  land 
of  “  liberty  and  equality,”  an  agricultural 
community  of  a  thousand  substantial  farm¬ 
ers,  who  keep  all  their  small  stock  secure 
within  their  own  premises,  must  spend  an 
extra  thousand  dollars  apiece  in  fencing 
against  the  pigs  and  geese  of  a  dozen  Irish¬ 
men,  scattered  about  in  their  shanties,  who 
own  not  a  foot  of  land  nor  pay  any  taxes, 
yet  maintain  the  prosciiptiveWgAt  to  pasture 
'their  stock  in  the  highway,  against  which 
the  real  land  owners  must,  perforce,  secure 
themselves  at  their  own  expense  ! 

Our  stony  districts  provide  easily  against 
such  marauding,  because  the  material  they 
use,  of  necessity,  makes  a  tight  fence,  but 
not  so  with  others,  who  have  to  resort  to 
wood  for  that  object.  With  them  is  fast 
arising  the  serious  question  of  what  they  are 
in  future  to  rely  upon  as  their  best,  cheap¬ 
est,  and  most  available,  as  well  as  desirable 
fencing  material.  The  question  of  hedges 
has  long  been  discussed  in  our  agricultural 
papers,  and  it  is  asked,  why  not  adopt  thorn 
hedges  in  America  as  well  as  in  England  ? 
The  ready  answer  to  this  is,  that  our  frosts 
are  too  deep  in  winter,  and  our  droughts  too 
severe  in  summer  for  their  successful 
growth  and  standing  in  the  soil.  In  England 
the  summers  are  moist  and  cool,  with  no 
protracted  drouths ;  the  banks  supporting 
them  stand  firmly,  as  the  frosts  do  not  heave 
and  crumble  them  down  into  the  ditches  as 
they  do  here,  thus  giving  them  a  free  and 
succulent  growth  in  summer,  and  a  firm 
footing  in  winter,  while  here,  cultivated  in 
the  same  manner,  the  banks  crumble  from 
the  winter  frosts,  and  if  planted  on  the  level 
ground  they  do  not  thrive.  Theoretically, 
this  statement  has  been  strongly  combatted, 
many  experiments  and  trials  in  thorn  hedg¬ 
ing  have  been'ffiiade  within  the  past  fifty 
years,  and  the  result  is,  after  protracted  la¬ 
bors  and  great  expense,  that  scarcely  a  mile 
of  secure  thorn  hedge  can  be  found  in  all 
our  Northern  States.  Besides  this,  wood 
fencing  has  been  so  comparatively  cheap 
that  our  farmers  have  managed  in  some  way 


i  or  other  to  get  along  thus  far,  but  with  an 
enormous  outlay  in  first  building,  and  after¬ 
wards  in  a  great  annual  outlay  in  their  re¬ 
pairs,  which  they  have  not  yet,  or  until  of 
late,  seriously  considered. 

There  must,  ere  long,  be  a  remedy  for 
this  ;  and  that  partially  in  the  fewer  subdi¬ 
visions  of  interior  fences  on  our  farms,  and 
in  the  use  of  a  better  material  more  cheaply 
furnished  than  formerly.  In  the  first  of  these 
reforms,  England  is  rapidly  giving  us  a  prof¬ 
itable  example,  in  demolishing  thousands  of 
miles  of  their  ancient  hedges,  in  opening 
their  small  fields  into  larger  ones,  and  the 
substitution  of  iron,  so  cheap  and  abund¬ 
ant  there  when  new  enclosures  are  required. 
The  iron  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at.  It  is 
too  costly;  but  in  the  abundance  of  our  ore 
beds,  and  the  cheaper  manner  in  which  we 
are  making  it,  it  will  no  doubt  within  the 
time  of  another  generation  be  widely  used 
for  fencing  purposes.  But  that  is  not  now. 
We  need  something  to  supply  our  present 
wants.  Since  the  opening  of  our  great 
western  prairies  to  cultivation,  the  public 
mind  in  that  quarter  has  been  actively 
awake  to  the  practicability  of  the  Osage  Or¬ 
ange  as  a  material  for  hedging.  Millions  of 
plants  have  been  propagated  for  the  purpose, 
and  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  miles 
have  been  planted  in  fence  within  the  last 
five  years.  Those  adopting  it,  are  hopeful 
of  success — we  trust  with  certainty — but  the 
result  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  The 
Osage  Orange  is  a  rapid  growing  plant,  ma¬ 
king  long  upright  shoots  through  the  sum¬ 
mer  ;  but  the  winter  frosts  have  cut  them 
down  almost  to  the  ground  in  the  winter, 
even  as  far  south  as  Lower  Illinois,  in  lati¬ 
tude  39°  as  effectually  as  in  43°  north.  The 
next  ten  years  to  come  will  probably  settle 
the  question  one  way  or  the  other.  The 
common  varieties  of  the  American  thorn,  we 
consider  altogether  doubtful  for  hedging  pur¬ 
poses,  although  hardy  as  when  applied  to 
thick  hedging  it  mildews  and  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  thrive  ;  at  all  events,  the  trials  made 
with  it  have  not  been  generally  successful. 

These  reflections  lead  us  to  the  inquiry  of 
what  are  to  be  our  reliable  fencing  materials 
for  the  future  in  the  absence  of  stone  1  We 
frankly  answer — we  do  not  positively  know. 
Lumber  of  different  kinds  is  yet  abundant  in 
wide  districts  of  our  country,  and  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  for  generations  to  come,  as  much 
waste  land  exists  where  the  soil  cannot  be 
devoted  to  better  purposes  than  growing  it. 
Such  districts,  of  course,  are  provided  for. 
Yet  we  have  still  more  extensive  agricultu¬ 
ral  districts,  where  the  soil  is  nearly  all 
equally  well  adapted  to  cultivation,  and  the 
balance  equally  available  by  slight  ditching 
and  drainage  ;  and  in  these  the  question  re¬ 
curs  with  great  force,  and  we  do  not  know 
that  we  can  at  present  suggest  any  better 
practice  than  to  enact  laws  preventing  the 
running  at  large  of  all  animals  on  the  high¬ 
ways,  making  fewer  subdivisions  of  fields 
and  adopting  the  cheapest  effective  enclo¬ 
sures  of  lumber.  Iron  wire  may  come  in  as 
a  part  of  the  material  in  such  cases,  and  the 
use  of  a  light  cheap  wood-work  may  effect 
the  rest. 


There  have  been  various  “patent”  inven¬ 
tions  of  fence,  some  of  which  may  be  worth 
trial,  others  of  which  are  worthless  from 
their  want  of  efficiency,  and  the  great  ex¬ 
pense  attending  them.  But  the  properly  se¬ 
curing  of  our  fields  is  not  yet  desperate. 
Stringent  laws,  restraining  the  running  at 
large  of  cattle,  sheep,  pigs  and  geese,  can 
easily  be  enacted  by  our  legislatures,  and 
they  should  be  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
malcontents.  Our  farmers — and  they  are 
the  great  body  of  our  producing  classes — 
have  it  in  their  power  to  protect  themselves 
against  outside  marauders,  and  if  they  neg¬ 
lect  this  the  fault  is  their  own.  With  the 
other  objects  they  must  contend  as  best 
they  may,  outside  the  stony  districts,  and 
in  these  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  recom¬ 
mend  them  to  clear  their  fields  of  these  ob¬ 
structions  and  convert  them  into  the  best 
kind  of  walls.  We  shall  recur,  on  future  oc¬ 
casions,  to  this  subject  again. — [Ed. 


AGRICULTURAL  JOURNALS  FOR  PREMIUMS. 


The  annual  meetings  of  our  County  and 
State  Agricultural  Societies  are  usually  held 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  arrangements 
are  made  for  the  exhibition  next  Fall.  These 
societies  are  accomplishing  great  good  by 
these  exhibitions,  and  their  annual  reports 
and  addresses.  We  think,  however,  there 
is  hardly  prominence  enough  given  in  the 
premium  list  to  principles.  You  will  find 
ten  premiums  offered  for  good  butter,  cheese 
or  bread,  where  you  find  one  for  an  essay 
upon  the  principles  that  underlie  dairy  man¬ 
agement,  grain  growing,  stock  raising,  and 
kindred  pursuits. 

The  mass  of  our  population  not  only  want 
to  see  the  best  samples  of  their  own  indus¬ 
try,  but  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  science  of  husbandry.  Our  agricultural 
societies  should  give  this  more  prominence. 
We  all  learn  something  at  the  fairs'  worth 
knowing,  but  they  should  be  followed  up 
with  a  little  more  didactic  teaching  to  secure 
their  best  results.  If  we  would  add  to  the 
fair  the  distribution  of  agricultural  and  hor¬ 
ticultural  journals,  in  the  place  of  a  part  of 
the  money  premiums,  we  think  it  would  be 
an  important  step  in  advance  towards  the 
realization  of  the  aims  of  these  societies.  It 
is  no  part  of  the  object  of  these  associations 
to  enrich  their  members  directly  by  pecuni¬ 
ary  rewards  for  their  products.  At  best 
they  are  but  a  slight  compensation  for  the 
time  and  trouble  required  by  the  exhibition. 
They  compensate  the  exhibitors  directly  by 
giving  them  valuable  information,  inciting 
them  to  improvement  in  their  stock,  and  in 
their  methods  of  cultivation.  A  few  dollars 
then,  more  or  less,  in  the  premium  list, 
would  not  probably  make  any  very  material 
difference  in  the  extent  of  the  exhibition,  or 
in  the  sharpness  of  the  competition  for  pre¬ 
miums. 

With  the  more  intelligent  patrons  of  the 
fair,  the  journal  premiums  would  probably 
be  an  additional  attraction.  If  they  already 
take  and  read  one  good  agricultural  paper 
it  has  taught  them  the  economy  of  the  out¬ 
lay,  and  sharpened  their  appetite  for  more. 
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The  only  objection  to  taking  more  is  the 
money  outlay,  an  objection  that  would  be 
remedied  if  they  could  pay  for  them  by  suc¬ 
cessful  competition  at  the  fair.  Many  a 
farmer  would  be  glad  to  double  his  supply 
of  papers,  if  he  could  do  it  in  this  way.  A 
man  who  takes  one  paper  is  much  more 
likely  to  take  two  or  three  more,  than  that 
man  who  never  reads  a  paper  is  to  begin  to 
take  one.  It  would  be  acceptable  to  this 
class,  and  would  be  fulfilling  the  mission  of 
agricultural  societies  to  distribute  these 
journals  more  largely  among  them. 

But  there  is  another  class  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,  and.  if  we  mistake  not,  it  is  still  in  the 
(majority,  though  yearly  diminishing,  which 
‘demands  the  special  attention  of  these  soci¬ 
eties.  We  refer  to  those  who  read  little  or 
'nothing,  and  do  not  believe  what  they  do 
-read,  mainly  for  the  reason  that  it  is  ‘  print- 
<ed.”  These  farmers  are  carried  along  in  a 
course  of  improvement,  if  they  improve  at 
•all,  by  the  force  of  example.  A  thriving 
■neighbor,  who  reads  and  thinks,  stirs  them 
up  by  his  new  crops,  tools  and  fertilizers. 
But  they  are  for  the  most  part  sluggish,  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  think  and  read  for  them¬ 
selves.  They  will  not  subscribe  for  a  paper, 
because  they  do  not  believe  in  book-farm¬ 
ing.  They  would  be  ashamed  to  pay  money 
for  a  paper,  but  would  not  object  to  receive 
it. as  a  premium  on  some  of  their  articles 
exhibited  at  the  fair.  Nobody  could  then 
charge  them  with  fooling  away  their  money 
for  nonsense.  There  arc  many  such  culti¬ 
vators  in  the  land,  and  the  most  hopeful 
means  of  reaching  them,  and  converting 
them  to  the  true  faith  in  husbandry,  is  to 
•distribute  a  portion  of  our  premiums  at  the 
(fairs  in  agricultural  journals. 

Gentlemen  of  intelligence,  who  arc  usu¬ 
ally  associated  in  the  management  of  these 
societies,  should  feel  a  sort  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  whole  body  of  cultivators  which 
they  represent.  They  may  be  enlightened, 
their  prejudices  softened,  and  their  labors 
be  made  far  more  productive  by  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  among  them.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  some  counties  of  Massachusetts, 
agricultural  societies  and  journals  have 
added  twenty-five  per  cent,  to  the  value  of 
their  productions  within  the  past  five  years. 
The  fountains  of  knowledge  are  full.  They 
only  need  a  wise  direction  to  fill  the  land 
with  intelligence,  thrift  and  plenty. 

We  throw  out  these  suggestions  no\\t, 
while  these  societies  are  holding  their  an¬ 
nual  meetings  and  laying  out  their  plans  for 
another  year,  what  better  work  can  they  do 
for  their  brethren  who  fail  to  prosper  by 
their  calling,  than  to  put  these  journals 
within  their  reach,  and  make  them  an  object 
of  competition?  Circulate  the  documents, 
and  let  there  be  light  in  every  corner  of  the 
farm.  We  are  not  speaking  for  ourselves. 
There  are  many  good  agricultural  journals, 
and  were  there  not,  our  belief  is  that  any 
cultivator  will  be  decidedly  benefitted  by 
reading  even  the  poorest  one  printed  in  the 
country. — [Ed. 

Among  the  advertisements  in  a  late  Lon¬ 
don  paper,  we  read  that  “  Two  sisters  want 
washing .” 


MANURES— CH  A  PT  E  R 


This  is  a  subject  always  in  order,  but  we 
intend  to  make  it  a  “  special  order,”  for  a 
few  months  at  least.  We  are  considered  a 
little  ‘  heterodox  ’  on  the  subject  of  manures 
by  some  of  our  cotemporaries.  One  thinks 
we  reason  wrongly.  Another  suspects  we 
are  aiming  to  be  on  the  popular  side  of  the 
question  among  farmers.  Another  calls  us 
radical  ;  and  a  fourth,  not  long  since,  pro¬ 
nounced  us  an  “  old  fogic.”  The  last  was 
Mr.  Greeley,  but  we  forgive  him,  as  he  has 
since  taken  back  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
charge.  In  the  series  of  articles,  of  which 
this  is  the  first,  we  shall  set  forth  our  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  true  philosophy  of  manures,  with 
the  appropriate  practice,  and  give  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us.  We  write, 
however,  not  to  vindicate  our  own  personal 
views — a  matter  of  small  account  to  the 
world  in  general — but  with  the  hope  of  in¬ 
culcating  right  notions  among  the  readers  of 
the  Agriculturist  at  least. 

Our  present  views  arc  very  different  from 
those  we  held  some  years  since.  When  wc 
first  turned  our  attention  from  simple  prac¬ 
tice  and  observation  to  theorizing  upon  the 
means  of  increasing  the  growth  of  plants, 
we  were  struck  with  the  beauty,  sim¬ 
plicity  and  apparent  truthfulness  of  the 
chemical  theory,  which  may  be  stated  thus  : 

All  plants  are  composed  of  two  classes  of 
elements, — the  organic  and  the  inorganic ,  or 
mineral,  and  these  elements  arc  all  essen¬ 
tial,  and  always  exist  in  the  same  relative 
proportion  in  the  same  species  of  plants. 
For  example  :  IDO  pounds  of  dry  wheat  was 
stated  to  consist  of,  say  2  pounds  of  inorgan¬ 
ic  matter,  (which  would  be  left  in  the  form 
of  ashes  when  the  wheat  should  be  burned,) 
and  of  98  pounds  of  organic  or  gaseous  mat¬ 
ter,  which  escapes  into  the  air  during  decay 
or  burning. 

Now  the  organic  part  is  made  up  of  the 
same  elements  as  are  found  in  water, air,  and 
a  certain  gas  (carbonic  acid)  which  is  al¬ 
ways  found  in  the  air ;  and  as  these  sub¬ 
stances  are  always  present  around  the  plant, 
it  was  supposed  that  all  that  was  necessary 
to  be  looked  after  in  manuring  a  plant,  was 
to  see  that  its  roots  could  find  the  necessary 
mineral  elements  to  supply  the  2  pounds  of 
ashes. 

Agricultural  chemists  turned  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  discover  what  these  ashes  consisted 
of.  They  found,  at  first,  an  apparent  uniform¬ 
ity  in  the  composition  of  the  ashes  of  the 
same  plant;  thus,  for  example,  it  was  set 
down  that  1,000  ounces  of  the  ashes  of 
wheat  and  turnips  were  made  up  as  follows  : 

1,000  ounces  of  1,000  ounces  of 


Wheat  Ashes 
were  supposed 
to  contain 

Of  Mineral  Phosphates _ 500  ounces. 

Of  Potash . 250  ounces, 

Of  Magnesia . 120  ounces, 

Ot  Soda .  83  ounces, 

0  f  Lime .  25  ounces, 

Of  Silica .  12  ounces, 

Of  Iroa._^- .  ..  7  ounces, 

Of  Sulphuric  Acid .  3  ounces, 

Of  Chlorine . 


1,000  ounces. 


Turnip  Ashes 
were  supposed 
to  contain 
67  ounces. 
■100  ounces, 
50  ounces, 
108  ounces, 
125  ounces, 
70  ounces, 
10  ounces, 
130  ounces, 
40  ounces, 

1,000  ounces. 


Now  i)  those  mineral  substances  (th 
phosphates,  potash,  lime,  &c.)  are  alway 
found  in  the  ashes  of  wheat  and  turnips 
and  if  they  are  essential  to  the  constitulio 


of  these  plants,  and  if  the  above  table  or  any 
similar  one  which  could  be  constructed, 
would  show  what  proportion  of  each  of 
these  mineral  substances  is  necessary  to  the 
formation  or  growth  of  these  plants,  then 
the  process  of  manuring  would  be  reduced 
to  simply  ascertaining  whether  any  particu¬ 
lar  soil  contained  all  ihese  essential  ele¬ 
ments  in  due  quantity  and  proportion,  and 
then  to  apply  to  the  soil  the  deficient  min¬ 
eral  substances,  should  there  be  any. 

As  before  stated,  this  theory  appeared 
simple  and  plausible,  and  acting  upon  a  be¬ 
lief  in  its  truthfulness,  Liebig  and  others 
first  commenced  a  series  of  analysis  of  the 
ashes  of  different-  plants  to  ascertain  the 
composition ;  and  next  the  analysis  of 
soil«,  to  find  what  was  wanting  in  their  com¬ 
position.  In  order  lo  meet  with  certainty 
the  necessities  of  a  particular  crop,  in  a 
soil  which  had  not  been  analysed,  specific 
manures  were  planned  for  each  of  the  more 
generally  cultivated  crops.  Thus,  taking  the 
above  table  as  a  guide,  to  furnish  the  miner¬ 
al  supplies  for  ten  bushels  of  wheat,  all  tha* 
would  be  necessary  would  be  to  supply  the 
roots  (or  soil)  with,  say  6  pounds  of  phos¬ 
phates,  3  pounds  potash,  H  pounds  mag¬ 
nesia,  1  pound  soda,  one-third  pound  lime, 
one-sixth  pound  silica,  with  a  little  iron  and 
sulphuric  acid.  Specific  manures  of  this 
chaiacter  were  actually  made  up  by  Liebig 
himself,  patented  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  and  extensively  sold. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  they  failed  in 
practice  ;  but  the  theory  is  still  held  forth  by 
many.  It  is  this  same  theory  which  gives 
currency  to  the  present  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  the  artificial  fertilizers,  now  so  abundantly 
manufactured  and  sold  to  farmers — to  the 
benefit  mainly  of  the  manufacturers  them¬ 
selves.  Though  we  desire  to  take  up  at 
once  what  we  believe  to  be  the  true  theory 
of  manuring,  and  go  into  the  practical  de¬ 
tails,  we  must  ask  our  readers  to  wait  for 
the  practical  part  of  this  discussion,  for  a 
number  or  two,  or 'until  we  have  set  forth 
some  of  the  objections  to  the  above  theory, 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  so  much  of  the 
present  “  scientific  ”  agriculture. 

We  confess  to  having  been  carried  away 
with  the  views  of  Liebig  when  we  first  be¬ 
gan  to  look  into  this  subject,  and  we  accord¬ 
ingly  quit  all  other  pursuits  and  went  into  the 
laboratory,  with  the  best  teachers  of  analyt¬ 
ical  chemistry  we  could  find,  and  after  a 
preliminary  course  of  study  and  practice, 
we  commenced  the  analysis  of  plants,  soils, 
and  manures,  and  expended  much  time  a.id 
money  in  the  enterprise.  We  give  now  only 
the  results  of  a  long  series  of  experiments 
and  much  thought  upon  this  subject. 

1st.  There  is  no  certainty  that  any  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  mineral  elements  are 
essential  constituents  or  component  parts  of 
plants.  Were  they  essential,  we  should  find 
a  far  greater  uniformity  in  the  results 
of  analyses.  Those  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  the  matter  carefully,  will 
find  that  scarcely  any  two  reliable  chemists 
give  the  same  relative  proportion  of  miner¬ 
al  elements  in  different  specimens  of  the 
same  plant.  It  was  during  an  attempt  to 
construct  a  table  of  the  average  comoosi- 
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lion  of  several  staple  crops,  as  ascertained 
by  different  analysists,  that  we  were  first 
led  to  question  the  then  current  theory. 

Again,  the  imperfections,  the  uncertainty 
of  the  results  arrived  at  in  chemical  analyses, 
while  they  may  be  construed  to  account  for 
the  diversity  in  the  results,  are  also  against 
strong  reliance  being  placed  upon  them. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  large 
amount  of  phosphates  in  the  cereals  or 
grains.  But  until  the  very  recent  discovery 
of  “  the  molybdate  of  ammonia  process  ”  of 
determining  phosphoricacid  ,and  even  since, 
we  ask,  what  good  chemist  was  ever  entirely 
satisfied  that  he  had  determined  accurately 
the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  either  in  a 
soil  or  in  the  ashes  of  a  plant  1  We  have  con¬ 
versed  with  many  good  chemists  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  phosphoric  acid  determinations,  and 
they  have  ever  expressed  a  distrust  of  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  their  results.  We  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  improved  methods  of  analysis 
will  show  that  the  actual  amount  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  the  ashes  of  grains  has  uni¬ 
formly  been  stated  much  too  high.  But,  al¬ 
lowing  even  that  it  has  been  given  too  low, 
the  question  may  still  be  asked, is  a  greater  or 
less  amount,  or  any  amount  at  all  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  really  necessary  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  cereal  plants  ? 

That  phosphoric  acid  is  usually  found  in 
considerable  quantities  in  the  ashes  of  grains, 
is  not  absolute  proof  of  its  necessity  there, 
any  more  than  is  the  fact  that  salt  is  found 
in  the  ashes  of  sailors’  garments  a  proof  that 
salt  is  an  essential  constituent  of  such  gar¬ 
ments.  All  growing  plants  require  a  large 
amount  of  sap.  This  sap  is  taken  in  from 
the  soil  through  the  roots,  and  ascends  into 
the  pores  or  vessels.  Much  of  it  goes  off 
into  the  air  by  evaporation  from  the  leaves. 
This  sap,  as  it  is  taken  from  the  soil,  holds 
dissolved  in  it  various  mineral  substances, 
such  as  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  what¬ 
ever  else  is  •oluble.  Well-water  is  a  fair 
representative  of  the  sap  of  plants,  as  it  is 
drawn  in  at  the  roots,  and  almost  all  well- 
water  contains  the  same  mineral  substan¬ 
ces  as  are  found  in  the  ashes  of  plants. 

Some  assert  that  the  plant  is  endowed  with 
the  power  of  selecting  from  the  soil  such 
elements  as  it  constitutionally  requires  ;  but 
this  is  unsubstantiated  assertion.  Madder 
and  other  coloring  matters,  common  salt,  the 
poisonous  minerals,  such  as  arsenic,  &c., 
when  placed  around  the  roots  are  absorbed 
with  the  sap.  No  inherent  power  of  selec¬ 
tion  enables  the  plant  to  keep  them  excluded. 
When  the  sap  ascends,  carrying  these  miner¬ 
al  elements  along  with  it,  and  is  evaporated 
from  the  leaves,  the  mineral  elements,  pot¬ 
ash,  soda,  &c.,  are  left  behind,  and  are  there 
found  by  the  chemist,  not  necessarily  as 
essential  constituents,  but  as  bodies  acci¬ 
dentally  present. 

One  end  of  a  towel  dipping  into  a  basin  of 
salt  water  will  absorb,  or  suck  up,  a  large 
amount  of  salt.  Let  the  towel  dry,  burn 
it,  and  much  salt  will  be  found  in  the  ashes. 
But  no  one  would  say  that  the  salt  is  an 
essential  constituent  of  the  towel.  The 
plant,  whether  green  or  dry  when  cut  down 
lor  analysis,  will  contain  a  portion  of  sap, 


and  this  sap  will  invariably  contain  more  or 
less  mineral  matter,  all  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  ashes  on  analysis.  What  chem¬ 
ist  is  prepared  to  say  that  so  much  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  existence  of  the  plant,  and  so 
much  is  accidentally  there,  or  that  the  whole 
is  not  accidentally  present?  We  do  not  say 
that  silica,  and  some  other  minerals  may 
not  be  useful  or  necessary,  but  we  do  say 
that  any  system  of  manuring  founded  upon 
any  definite  knowledge  on  these  points  is 
still  greatly  defective,  if  not  useless. 

It  is  urged  that  the  same  plant  growing  in 
soils  of  different  composition  will  contain 
greater  portions  of  particular  elements.  This 
is  granted,  but  is  easily  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  that  the  sap  is  changed  in  the 
plant,  and  has  less  capacity  to  carry  particu¬ 
lar  elements  back  to  the  earth  again.  Thus, 
for  example,  a  plant  growing  in  a  soil  con¬ 
taining  lime  and  soda  would  take  up  both  in 
solution,  but  the  quantity  of  sap  is  reduced 
in  the  plant,  and  it  consequently  will  carry 
back  to  the  earth  a  less  proportion  of  the 
difficultly  soluble  lime,  than  of  the  easily 
soluble  soda.  In  this  case  there  would  be 
found  a  preponderance  of  lime  over  soda  if 
the  ashes  were  analysed. 

In  the  same  manner  we  may  explain  why 
some  plants  growing  in  salt-water  actually 
retain  within  them  more  potash  than  soda. 
Perhaps  the  relative  size  or  weight  of  the 
atoms  may  have  something  to  do  with  it. 
The  weight  of  an  atom  or  equivalent  of 
potash  is  to  that  of  an  atom  of  soda  as  47 
to  31.  Perhaps  on  account  of  their  smaller 
atomic  size  the  soda  atoms  are  carried  out 
at  the  roots  more  readily,  and  hence  the 
chemist  will  find  more  potash  than  soda  in 
the  ashes,  though  a  thousand  times  more  so¬ 
da  than  potash  may  have  circulated  through 
the  pores.  We  suspect  this  cause,  and  others 
connected  with  the  particular  organization 
or  structure  of  various  plants,  may  have 
much  to  do  with  the  comparative  amounts  of 
the  mineral  elements  found  in  their  ashes  by 
analyses. 

We  do  not  lay  these  statements  down  as 
ascertained  facts,  but  as  plausible  theories 
to  account  for  phenomena,  to  be  set  against 
those  received  for  a  long  time  as  orthodox. 
To  our  mind  there  is  comparatively  little 
yet  settled  as  to  what  are  essential  mineral 
elements  in  plants. 

It  will  readily  be  seen,  then,  that  with  the 
above  view  of  the  subject,  we  place  little  re¬ 
liance  upon  the  theory  of  special  fertilizers 
for  particular  crops,  so  far  as  yet  understood 
by  the  most  skillful  chemists. 

So,  also,  the  analysis  of  soils,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  ascertaining  what  particular  missing 
elements  can  be  added  to  meet  the  wants  of 
particular  crops,  can  be  of  no  utility — to  say 
nothing  of  the  imperfect  knowledge  of 
chemistry  yet  prevailing.  We  may  remark, 
while  on  these  topics,  that  the  strongest  ad¬ 
vocates  of  the  utility  of  soil  analyses  are 
those  who  have  had  least  to  do  practically 
with  such  investigations. — Ed. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

If  you  wish  to  preserve  fine  teeth,  always 
clean  them  thoroughly  after  you  have  eaten 
your  last  meal  at  night. 


BEE  HIVES- 


DETAILED  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  CHEAP,  BUT  EXCEL¬ 
LENT  HIVE. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  advantages 
or  disadvantages  of  this  or  that  one  of  the 
hundred  patent  hives,  more  or  less,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  many  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  honey  growers  succeeded  with  but 
very  simple  hives.  We  have  heretofore  al¬ 
luded  to  Mr.  Quinby’s  success,  and  stated 
that  he  used  only  the  simplest  cheapest 
hives.  At  our  request,  he  has  furnished  the 
following  very  plain  description  of  the  hives 
used  by  him.  They  are  cheap,  and  easily 
constructed  by  any  one,  and  no  “  patent” 
will  be  infringed  by  any  one  who  chooses  to 
follow  the  plan  given  below.  We  are  glad 
Mr.  Quinby  has  detailed  so  minutely  every 
part  of  the  construction,  even  at  the  risk  of 
being  thought  tedious  or  prolix.  We  desire 
just  such  chapters  of  particulars  on  a  thou 
sand  topics.  Let  every  one  describing  an 
implement  or  process  keep  in  view  every 
possible  question  that  would  be  asked  by  a 
novice  who  should  attempt  to  follow  his  di¬ 
rections,  and  try  to  meet  all  such  questions, 
and  even  then,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  he 
will  make  himself  none  too  plain. — [Ed. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist : 

Since  you  gave  publicity  to  the  circumstance 
of  my  having  sold  over  twenty  thousand  pounds 
of  honey  the  past  season,  I  have  been  beset  with 
letters  inquiring  into  my  system  ot  management, 
and  more  particularly  as  to  “  what  kind  of  hive  1 
use,"  this  being  considered  by  most  people  an  all- 
important  talisman  of  success.  Perhaps,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  your  suggestion,  a  description  ol 
my  hives  would  interest  the  readers  of  the  Agri¬ 
culturist  as  much  as  anything  I  could  say  with 
reference  to  bees  at  this  season. 

First  then,  it  may  be  understood  that  my  large 
supply  of  honey  was  obtained  by  a  very  simple 
process,  as  far  as  the  hive  is  concerned.  But  the 
results  were  not  reached  by  merely  putting  bees 
into  simple  hives,  any  more  than  a  good  crop  of 
corn  is  realized  by  simply  planting  the  seed  with¬ 
out  further  attention.  Yet  several  considerations 
do  make  the  kind  of  hive  important.  We  wish  to 
bring  about  certain  results  ;  what  the  means  are, 
I  propose  to  say,  appealing  to  the  results  before 
mentioned  for  authority  to  say  it. 

Wien  the  profit  of  bee  culture  is  the  only  ob¬ 
ject,  of  course  the  cheapest  route  to  reach  that 
point  will  be  adopted.  If  with  a  hive  costing 
twenty-five  cents,  we  secure  the  same  results  as 
with  one  costing  five  dollars,  we  save  just  the 
difference.  It  any  one  desires  ornamental  hives 
to  correspond  with  his  establishment  in  other  re¬ 
spects,  that  is  another,  and  there  can  be  no  ob¬ 
jection,  of  course,  but  the  extra  expense  should 
not  be  charged  to  the  bees  as  a  necessary  out¬ 
lay.  With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  will  pro¬ 
ceed  to  describe  a  hive  in  its  simplest  form,  but 
one  which  will  give  every  facility  for  obtaining 
the  purest  honey  to  be  had,  in  any  style. 

First.  The  general  form  of  the  hive  is  a  wooden 
box,  the  internal  size  being  say  twelve  inches 
square  and  fourteen  inches  high,  made  of  sound 
boards  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  unplaned  either 
within  or  on  the  outside,  except  at  the  edges,  to 
make  close  joints.  To  construct  it,  cut  boards 
fourteen  inches  long,  two  of  them  twelve  inches 
wide,  and  two  fourteen  inches  wide.  These 
nailed  together  at  the  edges,  the  wider  ones  being 
put  over  the  edges  of  the  other  two,  will  make 
the  inside  size  as  above,  viz. .  twelve  inches 
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square  and  fourteen  inches  high,  and  the  hive 
will  contain  a  little  over  two  thousand  cubic 
inches. 

The  size  is  important.  There  should  be  room 
for  brood  and  for  storing  a  winter  supply  of  honey 
in  one  apartment.  If  too  small,  an  insufficient 
supply  of  food  will  be  stored  ;  if  too  large,  more 
honey  than  is  necessary  will  be  stored  in  the 
hive,  when  it  ought  to  hr  in  boxes  above  for 
profit. 

I  stated  that  the  size  should  be  about  two  lliou- 
■sand  cubic  inches,  but  I  would  vary  the  size  with 
the  latitude.  Say  south  of  40  degrees,  where  the 
winter  is  comparatively  short,  a  less  size  will  do, 
as  a  less  quantity  of  honey  for  food  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  But  here  another  point  must  be  kept  in 
view :  there  must  be  room  for  all  the  brood 
combs  needed  by  the  queen,  otherwise  the  stocks 
will  run  down  for  want  of  new  recruits.  From 
several  experiments  to  ascertain  this  point, 
eighteen  hundred  inches  is  indicated  as  all  the 
room  necessary  for  that  purpose.  Perhaps  the 
last  size  would  be  the  proper  one  for  profit  any 
where  south  of  the  latitude  of  40  degrees,  and  in 
no  case  would  less  than  one  cubic  foot  (1728 
inches)  be  advisable. 

For  the  top,  take  a  board  fifteen  inches  square, 
which  would  allow  it  to  project  half  an  inch  over 
each  side  of  the  hive.  Plane  only  the  upper  side. 
Around  the  edges  of  the  planed  side,  rabbet  out 
the  corners  half  an  inch  deep,  and  an  inch  inward, 
so  that  another  box  a  little  larger  than  the  main 
hive  can  be  set  over  it  and  fit  into  the  rabbeted 
edge  of  the  cover.  Through  the  cover  make  two 
rows  of  holes,  say  about  three  inches  each  side  ol 
a  line  drawn  through  its  centre.  These  holes 
should  be  made  uniformly  distant,  because  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  rule  to  go  by  in  making 
glass  boxes  to  fit  over  them.  A  pattern  to  make 
the  holes  by  is  very  convenient.  The  cover  can 
now  be  nailed  on. 

Make  a  small  opening  for  the  passage  of  the 
bees  in  the  front  side  of  the  hive,  either  at  the 
bottom,  or  part  way  up ;  or,  w'hat  is  better,  in 
both  places.  These  will  be  sufficient  for  venti¬ 
lation,  except  in  hot  weather,  when  the  front 
side  of  hives  containing  full  stocks  should  be 
raised  half  an  inch  or  so  to  admit  air  Put 
sticks  across  the  inside  to  support  the  comb,* 
close  the  holes  in  the  top,  and  this  part  of  the 
hive  is  ready  for  the  bees. 

The  honey  to  be  removed  from  the  bees  is  stored 
by  them  in  glass  boxes  set  upon  the  top  of  the 
hive.  There  may  be  two  or  four  of  these,  the 
number  depending  upon  the  size  desired,  and  they 
can  be  6  inches,  and  6£  or  12^  inches  long.  The 
top  and  bottom  is  made  of  wood  and  the  sides  of 
glass.  For  the  wood,  take  thin  boards  and  plane 
down  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  cut  of  the  proper 
length  and  width,  and  make  holes  in  the  bottom 
piece  to  correspond  with  the  holes  in  the  top  of 
the  hive.  The  posts  or  corner-pieces  are  five  inch¬ 
es  long,  and  say  five-eighths  of  an  inch  square.  In 
two  adjacent  sides  of  each  piece  make  a  narrow 
groove  or  channel,  one-fourth  of  an  inch  deep,  for 
glass  to  fit  in.  Fasten  these  upright  pieces  upon 
each  corner  of  the  bottom  by  nailing  through  into 
the  end.  The  glass  sides,  previously  cut  of  the 
proper  size,  are  then  slipped  down  into  the  grooves. 
Next  stick  fast  to  the  top  piece  some  pieces  of 
new  white  comb,  an  inch  square,  as  a  beginning 
for  the  bees — one  edge  dipped  in  melted  wax  and 
applied  before  cooling  will  hold  these  bits  of  comb 
fast.  Then  put  this  top  piece  on,  fastening  it  to 
the  top  of  the  upright  posts  of  the  corner  with 
small  nails.  The  boxes  can  be  set  away  until 

*  In  the  text,  Mr.  Quinby  does  not  describe  the  manner 
of  placing  the  sticks,  but  (rom  his  work  on  bees,  we 
gather  that  he  puts  one  horizontal  stick,  half  an  inch  in 
diameter  each  way,  through  the  centre  of  the  hive. — Ed 


wanted  for  use.  The  glass  sides  may  be  cut  from 
common  window  panes.  From  the  size  above  in¬ 
dicated,  that  is  5  inches  high,  and  6  or  12  inches 
long,  panes  10  by  12  inches  cut  up  without  waste. 
The  small  upright  corner  pieces  may  be  worked 
out  in  long  strips,  and  then  cut  up  to  the  required 
length.  A  thin  grooving  plane,  or  a  saw  will  cut 
the  grooves  for  the  glass  readily. 

A  covering  over  the  glass  boxes  is  necessary. 
This  is  to  be  made  of  boards,  say  7  inches  deep- 
and  exactly  13  inches  square  on  the  inside,  so  as 
to  fit  down  upon  the  rabbeted  edge  of  the  cover 
to  the  main  hive,  and  shut  out  all  light.  Bees 
will  work  in  such  boxes  without  the  rabbeting 
around  the  edge  of  the  top,  but  unless  there  is  a 
close  joint  to  shut  out  light,  the  glass  and  combs 
do  not  appear  so  clean  as  when  it  is  perfectly 
dark. 

I  have  thus  given  a  full  description  of  all  that 
is  really  needfull  in  a  bee-hive.  But  those  who 
wish  can  have  the  outside  planed  and  painted,  and 
add  moldings,  dentals,  and  any  amount  of  orna¬ 
ments  ;  as  long  as  the  principle  is  observed  it  will 
not  interfere  with  the  prosperity  of  the  bees. 
Even  an  excess  of  ornament  would  be  attended 
with  less  expense  than  most  patent  hives  not  half 
as  good.  There  is  not  the  least  necessity  of  the 
simple  hive  costing  over  25  cents,  the  cover  to  the 
boxes  12^  cents,  stand  6  cents,  roof  6  cents,  or  all 
complete  for  50  cents  The  glass  boxes  would 
cost  the  same  for  any  hive,  and  are  not  reckoned. 

The  stands  for  the  hives  to  rest  upon,  and  the 
roofing,  are  yet  to  be  described.  The  stand  is 
made  of  inch  boards,  15  inches  wide  by  2  feet 
long,  the  ends  nailed  on  pieces  of  wood  or 
joist  from  two  to  four  inches  square,  and  put  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  ground,  with  the  hive  on  the  back 
end.  The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  are 
sufficient  to  balance  any  little  trouble  of  keeping 
down  weeds,  grass,  &c.  The  roof  is  made  by  two 
boards,  18  by  24  inches,  nailed  together  like  a 
house-roof,  and  laid  on  the  top  loosely.  One  great 
advantage  of  separate  stands  is,  there  is  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  allowing  plenty  of  room  between  stocks, 
which  is  an  important  consideration. 

M.  Quinby,  Author  ol 
“Mysteries  of  Bee-keeping  Explained.” 

St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. 

CUKE  FOR  E1STULA  AND  POLL  EVIL, 

A  subscriber  in  Dutchess  county,  who 
gives  his  name,  but  prefers  we  should  sup¬ 
press  it,  as  he  is  more  anxious  to  benefit 
that  noble  animal,  the  horse,  than  to  get 
into  notoriety  himself,  says  he  paid  three 
dollars  for  the  following  recipe,  and  is  well 
satisfied  with  the  investment,  as  it  is,  in  his 
opinion,  a  sure  cure  for  fistula  and  poll  evil. 
As  he  does  not  know  that  any  one  has  any 
peculiar  right  to  sell  the  recipe,  he  offers  it 
free  to  the  readers  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist. 

To  Cure  Fistula  and  Poll  Evil. — Make  two 
sticks  smooth,  about  the  size  of  a  common 
pipe-stem  ;  let  one  be  bluntly  pointed,  to  be  used 
as  a  probe.  Break  from  a  stick  of  nitrate  of  sil¬ 
ver  (lunar  caustic)  a  piece  half  an  inch  long ; 
take  a  strip  of  writing  paper,  roll  it  twice  round 
the  caustic,  letting  it  come  far  enough  on  to  tie 
firmly  with  a  bit  of  thread  or  silk,  and  projecting 
past  one  end  of  the  caustic  a  little,  to  form  a 
tube  or  socket.  With  the  probe  find  the  orifice, 
and  probe  it  to  the  bottom  ;  enter  the  other  stick 
into  the  paper  tube,  withdraw  the  probe,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  the  orifice,  crowding  the  caustic  to  the 
bottom ;  this  will  need  to  be  repeated  three  or 
four  times,  at  intervals  of  about  a  week.  The 
horse  should  not  be  used  during  the  time  ;  and  if 


he  is  fed  something  for  the  benefit  of  his  blood, 
all  the  better.  This  may  be  relied  on  as  a  tho¬ 
rough  and  effectual  remedy.  A  Subscriber. 


MANURE  MARLS  OF  NEW-JERSEY. 

Every  one  acquainted  with  the  progress  ol 
farming  in  Eastern  New-Jersey,  especially 
in  Monmouth  County,  during  a  few  years 
past,  is  familiar  with  the  immense  advantage 
derived  from  the  use  of  the  green  sand  marl. 
Whether  the  peculiar  value  of  these  marls 
depends  upon  the  organic  remains,  or  other¬ 
wise,  we  do  not  propose  to  discuss  here. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  by  its  liberal  appli¬ 
cation,  whole  farms  have  been  raised  from  an 
almost  worthless  condition  to  the  production 
of  large  and  highly  remunerative  crops.  We 
recently  visited  a  farm  which  ten  years  ago 
was  purchased  for  some  $6  an  acre,  but 
which  is  now  valued  at  over  $100  per  acre, 
and  even  pays  a  higher  per  centage  on  the 
latter  price.  The  change  has  been  chiefly 
brought  about  through  the  application  of 
green  sand  marl,  dug  from  beneath  its  own 
surface. 

The  geological  survey  of  the  State  is  de¬ 
veloping  still  further  the  extent  and  value  of 
these  extensive  beds  of  natural  fertilizers. 
The  query  arises  :  can  not  this  green  sand 
marl,  which  exists  in  such  unlimited  quanti¬ 
ties,  be  transported  to  neighboring  sections 
of  the  country,  at  so  low  a  rate  as  to  be  a 
cheap  fertilizer  1  We  learn  that  one  com¬ 
pany  has  already  been  formed  with  this  de¬ 
sign.  Are  there  not  a  number  of  large  beds 
n’ear  landing  places  upon  the  coast,  which 
could  be  profitably  opened,  and  the  marl  fee 
carried  in  boats  to  the  bays  and  inlets  of 
Long-Island,  as  well  as  up  the  Hudson  River 
and  also  to  the  whole  of  the  north  side  of 
Long-Island  Sound  1 

We  think  this  subject  worthy  the  attention 
not  only  of  capitalists,  but  of  farmers  and 
others  interested  in  the  culture  of  the  soil. 
We  have  no  sufficient  data  for  answering  this 
question  satisfactorily  ;  but  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  results  already  obtained  by  the  use 
of  this  fertilizer  at  home,  it  is  not  entirely 
impossible  that  New-Jersey  may  yet  con¬ 
tribute  more  valuable  aid  to  the  Agricultural 
resources  of  this  part  of  the  country,  than 
has  yet  been  derived  from  the  far  off  islands 
of  Peru. — Ed. 

MINCE  PIES  WITHOUT  APPLES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist : 

Many  will  r-e  deprived  of  their  favorite 
mince-pies  this  season  by  reason  of  the  seas 
city  of  apples.  In  order  to  find  a  substitute, 
I  have  had  some  pies  made  by  substituting 
for  the  apples,  crackers  and  tartaric  acid,  as 
in  making  the  cracker  pies,  and  find  it  to 
answer  the  purpose  admirably,  so  that  few 
can  tell  the  difference,  H.  A.  Sheldon. 

Middlebury,  Vt.,  Dec.  15,  1856. 

When  molasses  is  used  in  cooking,  it  is  a 
very  great  improvement  to  boil  and  skim  it 
before  use.  This  takes  out  the  unpleasant 
raw  taste,  and  makes  it  almost  as  good  a® 
sugar.  When  molasses  is  used  much  for 
cooking,  it  is  well  to  prepare  one  or  two 
gallons  at  a  time 
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THE  CHINESE  SUGAR  CANE- 


'  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SEED,  ETC. 

A  telegraphic  dispatch  from  Washington 
this  morning  (December  26)  states  that : 

The  Commissioner  of  Patents  is  now  sending 
to  the  State  Agricultural  Societies  a  parcel  of 
Chinese  sugar  cane  seed,  raised  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Patent  Office,  sufficient  to 
plant  sixteen  acres,  with  a  view  of  extending  the 
culture  of  this  plant.  It  has,  since  its  introduc¬ 
tion  into  this  country,  proved  itself  well  adapted 
to  our  geographical  range  of  Indian  corn.  It  is 
of  easy  culture,  being  similar  to  that  of  maize  or 
broom  corn,  but  will  prosper  in  a  much  poorer 
soil.  A  correspondent,  writing  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner,  speaks  of  the  extraordinary  richness  and 
delicious  flavor  of  the  milk  of  cows  which  had 
been  fed  on  that  description  of  food 

One  sentence  in  the  above  is  ambiguous  ; 
is  there  to  be  only  seed  enough  distributed 
to  plant  sixteen  acres  in  all  1  or  is  there  to 
be  that  quantity  sent  to  each  society  1  If 
the  former  be  the  case,  we  are  rather  ahead 
of  Uncle  Sam  in  this  enterprise,  as  we  were 
first  in  the  field,  and  we  shall  distribute  free 
among  our  subscribers  alone,  enough  to 
plant  more  than  one  hundred  acres.  We  sup¬ 
pose,  however,  the  Commissioner  will  be 
able  to  furnish  at  least  enough  for  sixteen 
acres  to  each  State,  and  we  are  glad  that 
this  is  the  case.  We  wish  to  see  a  thorough 
and  general  trial  made  of  this  plant,  without 
any  such  impositions  upon  farmers  as  have 
been  practised  by  the  introducers  of  some 
new  things  in  years  past. 

Although  we  have  really  high  hopes  of  the 
Ch«nese  sugar  cane,  we  frankly  confess  that 
we  are  not  so  confident  in  our  opinion,  as  to 
recommend  our  readers  to  enter  largely  into 
its  culture  before  the  results  of  another  year 
are  known.  Wc  have  on  our  desk  some 
samples  of  syrup  made  from  the  plant  in 
Georgia,  and  also  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
That  made  on  Long  Island  has  been  pro¬ 
nounced  by  many  persons  who  have  tasted 
it,  as  fully  equal  to  maple  molasses,  and  yet 
it  was  manufactured  by  those  knowing  little 
or  nothing  of  sugar-making.  The  juice  was 
pressed  from  the  stalks  witli  two  rude 
wooden  rollers,  and  then  boiled  down  in  a 
brass  kettle ;  the  large  quantity  obtained 
is  quite  surprising.  Our  own  experiments 
have  been  already  briefly  described.  Mr. 
Peters,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  who  experi¬ 
mented  so  largely,  wrote  us  recently  that 
we  could  not  say  too  much  in  its  favor. 
Many  others  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
tell  us  the  same  story.  Several  persons  say 
that  cattle,  and  especially  swine,  eat  the 
plant  at  ajj  stages  of  growth  with  great 
eagerness.  WTe  kept  our  own  plants  for 
seed,  and  to  give  away  as  specimens  of  the 
stalks,  and  did  not  try  them  for  feeding. 

On  the  contrary,  however,  a  few  intelli¬ 
gent  persons  assure  us  that  their  cattle 
would  not  eat  the  stalks  at  any  stage  of 
growth,  though  the  leaves  have  been  greed¬ 
ily  devoured.  If  only  the  leaves  will  be 
eaten,  the  plant  will  not  be  so  valuable  for 
fodder.  We  trust  there  is  some  mistake  on 
this  point  with  those  who  have  not  found  it 
relished  by  cattle,  as  their  experience  has 
been  different  from  that  of  many  others. 

Everything  considered,  we  advise  all  who 
can  to  try  a  small  plot  next  season,  even  as 
far  north  as  Canada  East.  A  few  square 


rods,  planted  at  the  same  time,  and  culti¬ 
vated  like  corn,  will  involve  very  little  ex¬ 
pense.  It  will  be  an  interesting  experiment, 
at  least,  and  will  furnish  abundant  seed  for 
another  season,  should  it  be  wanted. 

We  have  already  secured  a  large  amount 
of  seed,  and  are  getting  new  supplies.  Two 
packages  are  on  the  way  from  Europe, 
which  we  shall  receive  this  month,  if  they 
meet  with  no  accident.  We  can  certainly 
distribute  some  two  hundred  seeds  (free)  to 
all  subscribers  to  the  Agriculturist  who  de¬ 
sire  it,  and  who  will  furnish  a  stamped  and 
directed  envelop  to  send  it  in ;  and  perhaps 
we  can  increase  the  amount  to  three  or  four 
hundred  seeds. 

time  of  distribution. 

We  intended  to  send  the  seed  out  early  in 
January,  but  it  will  take  considerable  time 
and  extra  labor  to  put  up  all  the  parcels  now 
applied  for ;  and  as  we  are  waiting  to  make 
the  amount  as  large  as  possible,  it  may  be 
six  or  eight  weeks  before  we  get  through 
with  the  entire  distribution.  Those  expect¬ 
ing  seed,  and  not  receiving  it  before,  say  the 
end  of  February,  may  conclude  there  has 
been  some  miscarriage  by  mail,  and  they 
will  then  please  write  us  again,  as  we  shall 
keep  some  extra  parcels  for  such  cases. — 
Ed.  _ _ 

HOW  TO  GET  CHEAP  TURNIPS. 

Turnips  are  coming  more  and  more  into 
use  among  us  for  feeding  stock,  and  it  be¬ 
comes  a  question  how  to  produce  them  at 
the  least  cost.  Even  the  white  fleshed  field 
turnips  are  valuable  for  feeding  in  early 
winter,  and  a  good  stock  of  them  judiciously 
fed,  tells  a  good  story  either  in  the  milk  pail 
or  the  beef  barrel. 

We  tried  an  experiment  with  the  cow-horn 
turnip,  as  a  second  crop  after  corn,  the  past 
summer.  The  corn  consisted  of  about  one 
acre,  had  been  manured  with  fish  applied  to 
the  growing  crop  in  June,  and  yielded  about 
sixty  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  soil  was  in 
good  heart,  but  not  highly  manured.  The 
seed  was  sown  at  the  last  hoeing,  early  in 
August.  As  the  ground  was  shaded  by  the 
corn  the  turnip  seed  came  up  well,  and  the 
young  plants  made  good  progress  even  in 
dry  weather.  About  the  middle  of  Septem¬ 
ber  the  corn  was  cut  up  by  the  roots  and  put 
in  shocks.  The  turnips  having  the  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  sun  came  on  rapidly, and  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  October  had  made  roots  two  or  three 
inches  in  diameter  and  a  foot  in  length.  We 
thinned  out  the  field,  taking  off  about  fifty 
bushels,  and  had  a  final  gathering  the  last  of 
November  of  over  fifty  bushels  more.  The 
whole  expense  of  raising  these  roots  was 
the  harvesting,  which  we  estimate  at  four 
dollars. 

Turnips  at  four  cents  a  bushel  are  a  cheap 
fodder.  The  seed  sowing  was  trusted  to  an 
inexperienced  hand,  or  the  yield  would  have 
been  much  larger.  Full  one  third  of  the 
field  was  vacant.  We  think  this  the  cheap¬ 
est  method  of  raising  turnips,  and  purpose  to 
follow  it  up  until  we  find  a  better. — [Ed. 

Have  important  papers  all  together,  where 
you  can  lay  your  hands  upon  them  at  once 
in  case  of  fire. 


HAMS-PICKLEOR  BRINE  FOR. 

We  have  made  several  inquiries  for  the 
best  pickle  for  hams.  The  following  two 
have  been  long  used,  and  so  far  as  we  can 
learn  have  given  very  good  satisfaction.  The 
first  is  called  the 

KNICKERBOCKER  PICKLE. 

6  gallons  of  water, 

9  pounds  salt,  coarse  and  fine, 

3  pounds  brown  sugar, 

3  ounces  saltpetre, 

1  ounce  pearlash, 

1  quart  molasses. 

Boil  the  whole  together  and  skim. 

After  the  hams  are  taken  out  in  cutting  up 
the  hog,  rub  them  over  with  fine  salt,  whec 
they  may  lay  a  day  or  two  in  cold  weather 
if  more  convenient.  Then  pack  them  close¬ 
ly  in  a  barrel  or  cask,  and  fill  with  the  brine 
which  may  be  used  hot  or  cold,  taking  care 
to  keep  the  hams  entirely  covered  with  it. 

Pickle  No.  2. — A  Long  Island  farmer  of 
our  acquaintance,  who  kills  a  large  number 
of  hogs,  and  whose  hams  are  highly  prized 
by  epicures  in  this  city,  uses  the  following 
pickle  : 

8  gallons  of  water, 

12  pounds  of  salt,  coarse  and  fine, 

3  pounds  of  brown  sugar, 

4  ounces  of  saltpetre, 

H  ounces  of  pearlash, 

1  quart  of  molasses. 

We  like  the  addition  of  the  pearlash.  Soda 
would  do  just  as  well  we  suppose,  as  the 
presence  of  a  free  alkali  will  neutralize  any 
acidity,  (souring.)  The  second  pickle  is  to 
be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first. 
The  hams  are  usually  left  in  either  of  the 
above  pickles  for  about  four  weeks  before 
removing  to  the  smoke-house. — Ed 

POOR  EGGS.  ~ 

There  is  considerable  complaint  at  this 
season,  and  will  doubtless  be  still  more  a 
few  weeks  later,  of  the  poor  quality  of  eggs 
which  have  been  preserved  in  lime  or  pick- 
led.  A  housekeeper  lays  her  complaint  be¬ 
fore  us,  and  says  that  she  paid  four  shillings 
for  sixteen  eggs,  and  only  nine  of  them 
proved  to  be  sound.  We  cannot  help  her 
out  of  the  difficulty,  further  than  to  tell  her 
and  others  that  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  test 
the  goodness  of  eggs.  Take  them  to  a  mo¬ 
derately  dark  place,  and  hold  them  between 
the  eye  and  a  candle  or  lamp.  If  the  egg  is 
good — that  is,  if  the  albumen  is  still  unaf¬ 
fected — the  light  will  shine  through  with  a 
reddish  glow,  while  if  the  egg  is  affected,  it 
will  be  opaque  or  dark.  A  few  trials  will 
show  any  one  the  ease  and  simplicity  of  this 
method.  In  Fulton  and  Washington  mark¬ 
ets  a  man  may  he  seen  testing  eggs  at  al¬ 
most  any  time  of  the  year.  He  has  a  tallow 
candle  placed  under  a  counter  or  desk,  and 
taking  up  the  eggs,  three  in  each  hand, 
passes  them  rapidly  before  the  candle,  and 
deposits  them  in  another  box.  His  practiced 
eye  quickly  perceives  the  least  want  of 
clearness  in  the  eggs,  and  suspicious  ones 
are  re-examined  and  thrown  away,  or  passed 
to  a  “  doubtful”  box.  The  process  is  so 
rapid,  that  we  have  seen  eggs  inspected  per¬ 
fectly  at  the  rate  of  one  to  two  hundred  per 
minute,  or  as  fast  as  they  could  be  shifted 
from  one  box  to  another,  six  at  a  time. — [Ed 
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BLACK  HAWK. 


Foaled  in  1S33,  the  property  of  Wingate  Twombly,  Greenland,  N.  H.  Sire,  Sherman  ;  grand- 
sire,  Justin  Morgan  Dam  raised  in  New-Brunswick,  a  half-blood  English  mare.  Black  Hawk  is 
now  owned  by  David  Hill,  Esq.,  of  Bridgeport,  Vt. 

We  love  to  look  at  and  study  a  well  formed  animal  of  any  kind,  and  especially  a  horse.  Next  to 
the  living  animal  is  a  good  portrait,  and  we  are  glad  to  present  the  above  well  executed  picture  taken 
from  the  Morgan  Horse-Book  just  issued  by  C.  M.  Saxton  &  Co. — [Ed. 


IMPROVED  KING  PHILIP  CORK, 


WORK  FOR  STORMY  DAYS. 

These  days  will  come  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  terrible  snow  storms,  beating  rains, 
and  fierce  winds,  in  which  no  work  can  be 
done  comfortably  in  the  field  or  forest.  The 
cattle  are  all  housed  and  fed,  the  tools  are 
all  in  order  for  the  spring  work,  and  the  an¬ 
nual  supply  of  fuel  is  prepared.  What  next  1 

Most  farmers  ought  to  read  and  think  far 
more  than  they  do,  and  introduce  system 
into  all  their  operations.  Head  work,  then, 
is  the  business  for  these  stormy  days  in 
winter.  If  you  have  the  back  volumes  of  a 
good  agricultural  journal  you  will  find  genial 
assistance  and  company  in  this  head  work. 
First  lay  your  plans,  what  fields  shall  be 
planted  with  given  crops,  what  seed  and 
what  manures  for  each,  what  shall  be  sub¬ 
soiled,  and  what  under-drained,  &c.  Hav¬ 
ing  done  this,  search  the  volumes  to  find 
what  has  been  written  upon  these  topics. 
Reading  with  an  object  in  view  is  far  more 
profitable  than  reading  for  amusement. 
This  will  fasten  principles  in  the 
farmer’s  mind,  and  make  him  intelli¬ 
gent  in  his  business.  He  is  like  a  lawyer 
consulting  his  volume  of  reports  to  ascertain 
what  principles  of  law  have  been  determined 
in  the  decisions  that  have  been  given.  He 
consults  his  book  of  cases  with  some  case 
of  his  own  on  hand,  and  reads  with  deep  in¬ 
terest  every  case  that  has  any  bearing  upon 
his  own. 

The  farmer  has  always  cases  on  hand — 
principles  not  yet  fully  determined.  Now 
is  the  time  to  read  up  and  resolve  doubts,  to 
ascertain  the  best  uethod  of  performing  ev¬ 
ery  piece  of  work  iO  be  done  next  summer. 
For  ourselves,  we  have  no  greater  luxury  in 
these  cheerless  days  than  to  get  down  the 
back  volumes  of  these  journals  and  see  what 
our  brethren  of  the  plow  have  been  doing 
these  past  10  or  15  years.  These  books  of 
farm  cases  will  be  profitable  just  as  we  read 
them  up  and  master  them.  Such  reading 
makes  the  practical  farmer  skillful  in  his  bu¬ 
siness. — [Ed. 

SINK  DRAINS  IN  WINTER. 

Every  wise  cultivator  knows  what  to  do 
with  soap  suds  that  run  from  the  sink-spout 
in  summer.  The  growing  crops  need  no 
herald  to  proclaim  the  secret  of  their  luxu¬ 
riant  foliage.  But  what  shall  be  done  with 
the  water  when  the  crops  are  gathered,  and 
the  tub  for  collecting  it  is  turned  up  for  the 
season!  If  your  sink  drain  enters  into  a  ma¬ 
nure  vault  that  is  enough.  But  there  are 
thousands  who  have  not  yet  waked  up  to 
that  institution. 

Rather  than  let  the  water  run  to  waste 
upon  the  surface,  dig  a  large  hole  and  put  in 
a  cord  or  two  of  muck.  This  will  catch  the 
water,  and  the  whole  mass  will  become  sat¬ 
urated  by  spring— a  good  article  for  the  com¬ 
post  heap  or  to  spread  directly  upon  the 
garden  and  spade  in.  Try  this  for  a  single 
winter  and  mark  the  result  in  the  summer 
crops,  and  you  will  no  more  suffer  this 
waste  upon  your  premises. — [Ed. 

The  man  without  ideas  has  generally  a  preat 
idea  of  himself. 


This  variety  of  maize  has  been  sent  out 
from  the  Patent  Office  for  several  years  past, 
and  is  now  quite  generally  disseminated.  It 
originated  on  Long  Island,  in  Lake  Winipis- 
iogee,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  farm  of  John 
Brown.  He  claims  for  it  early  maturity, 
small  stalk,  small  cob  and  a  large  yield  of 
grain.  From  what  we  can  learn  it  appears 
to  make  good  the  claims  of  Mr.  Brown. 

We  cultivated  about  one-eighth  of  an  acre 
of  it  the  past  summer.  The  yield  was  twen¬ 
ty-one  bushels  of  ears,  making  about  eighty 
bushes  to  the  acre,  which  was  a  large  pro¬ 
duct  from  soil  in  no  better  condition.  Other 
producers  have  reported  one  hundred  bush¬ 
els  and  over  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre.  It 
ripens  very  early,  gives  a  long  good-sized 
ear,  a  large  kernel  and  small  cob. 

We  think  it  a  very  desirable  variety  for 
the  northern  parts  of  all  the  northern  tier  of 
States,  and  for  low  and  wet  lands  liable  to 
early  frosts,  still  further  south.  It  is  of 
great  importance  to  have  corn  wrell  ripened. 
W'ith  this  variety  turnips  may  be  sown  at 
the  last  hoeing  in  July,  and  a  good  crop  be 
secured.  The  corn  will  do  to  cut  up  by  the 
10th  of  September,  leaving  the  turnips  full 
possession  of  the  land  for  sixty  days  before 
the  ground  is  frozen. 

At  present  we  can  see  but  two  disadvan¬ 
tages  in  the  cultivation  of  this  variety.  The 
stalk  being  small  is  more  likely  to  be  brok¬ 
en  down  by  the  August  winds  than  the  lar¬ 
ger  kinds,  and  the  ears  coming  out  low  on 
the  stalk  frequently  break  off,  and  fall  to  the 
ground,  where  they  are  liable  to  sprout  and 
mold.  For  deep  rich  soils  and  warmer  cli¬ 
mates,  we  do  not  think  it  any  improve¬ 


ment  upon  some  of  the  old  varieties.  A  far¬ 
mer,  in  seld&ing  his  seed  corn,  must  study 
his  soil  and  climate,  and  procure  the  variety 
best  suited  to  his  position.  The  improved 
King  Philip  is  a  very  desirable  kind  for  the 
localities  we  have  indicated. — [Ed. 

CRANBERRY  CULTURE-EXPERIENCE  OF  A 
SUCCESSFUL  CULTIVATOR. 

Having  had  an  unusually  large  number  of 
inquiries  for  information  upon  the  culture  of 
cranberries,  we  addressed  a  note  to  Mr.  Bag- 
ley,  of  Usquepaug,  R.  I.,  and  also  forwarded 
him  a  couple  of  the  letters  sent  to  us, request  ■ 
ing  a  plain  detailed  statement  of  his  experi¬ 
ence.  Below  we  give  his  reply,  for  which  we 
are  much  obliged.  We  only  know  Mr.  B.from 
having  seen  a  considerable  quantity  of  supe  ¬ 
rior  cranberries,  of  his  growth,  in  the  New  - 
York  markets: 

To  the  Editor  of  Vie  American  Agriculturist : 

In  reply  to  yours  of  10th  inst.,  I  will  give  you 
my  experience,  hoping  it  may  not  only  prove  ben¬ 
eficial  to  others,  but  also  elicit  further  informa¬ 
tion  from  them  through  your  columns.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  so  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  cranberry,  one  of  the  luxuries 
by  which  many  farmers  might  make  large  profits. 

I  commenced  the  culture  of  the  cranberry  as  an 
experiment,  in  a  small  way,  in  1849,  on  a  peat 
swamp,  and  finding  my  experiment  successful,  in 
1851  and  ’52  extended  my  operations,  and  now 
have  about  ten  acres  under  good  cultiva 
tion.  My  method  is  as  follows  :  I  take 
off'  the  stumps,  roots  and  moss,  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  roots,  about  one  foot  deep,  and  cany 
them  on  the  upland.  I  then  mark  out  the  ground 
with  the  corner  of  the  hoe,  about  two  feet  each 
way,  and  drop,  say  half  a  dozen  vines,  having  the 
roots  all  one  way,  in  the  hoe  mark,  treading  the 
roots  in  and  covering  them  with  the  foot,  leaving 
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the  tops  just  out  of  the  ground.  I  then  keep  them 
clear  of  grass  and  weeds  with  the  hoe,  until  the 
runners  get  in  the  way,  which  should  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed,  but  left  to  root  and  cover  the  ground  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  they  will  not  bear  a  full  crop 
until  they  cover  the  ground  with  a  thick  coat  of 
vines — from  three  to  five  years  after  setting.  I 
keep  them  clean  by  pulling  up  the  grass,  &c.,  by 
hand,  until  they  become  matted,  after  which  there 
is  but  little  to  do  but  gather  the  fruit. 

I  flow  my  meadow  about  the  1st  of  December 
two  feet  deep,  keeping  the  water  on  until  about 
the  10th  or  15th  of  May,  when  I  draw  it  down, 
leaving  a  little  water  under  the  vines  as  long  as 
there  is  any  danger  of  late  frosts,  then  draw  it 
just  below  the  surface,  keeping  it  there  until  it 
dries  up.  There  being  no  stream  on  my  meadow 
it  is  flowed  by  rains.  My  meadow  is  ditched,  and 
I  find  it  necessary  to  keep  those  ditches  open  to 
draw  off  the  water  in  case  of  heavy  rains  in  the 
summer,  as  water  is  sure  to  spoil  the  blossoms  or 
the  truit  if  it  stands  on  them  when  green. 

I  commence  picking  my  crop  when  my  earliest 
varieties  get  ripe,  about  the  20th  of  September, 
and  gather  them  all  by  hand,  as  I  find  the  rake  in¬ 
jures  both  the  fruit  and  vines.  The  fruit  will  not 
keep  as  well,  and  the  vines  will  not  bear  as  well, 
if  raked. 

My  first  crop  of  any  amount  was  in  1854,  about 
40  bushels  ;  in  1855,  about  220  bushels  ;  and  this 
year  about  350  bushels,  which  would  probably 
have  been  600  or  700  bushels,  but  for  some  unfa¬ 
vorable  circumstances  of  the  season. 

Your  correspondent  from  Otego,  inquires  if  they 
can  be  raised  from  the  seed,  and  how  much  long¬ 
er  it  takes  to  get  a  crop.  In  the  fall  of  1849  I 
sowed  about  30  square  rods  of  myihvamp,  (which 
had  been  cleared  as  for  setting,)  with  refuse  cran¬ 
berries,  and  gave  little  or  no  attention  to  it  after¬ 
wards.  Grass,  briars  and  brush,  overrun  it,  but 
the  cranberries  came  up  and  grew.  This  fall  I 
found  the  grass  nearly  all  dead,  and  took  a  hand 
with  me  and  picked  what  berries  there  were,  and 
cleared  it  of  brush,  &c.,  and  next  year  I  shall 
probably  get  a  good  crop  from  it,  as  the  vines  look 
well.  With  care  I  think  a  crop  may  be  got  soon¬ 
er  from  the  seed  than  I  have  obtained  them  in 
this  instance  ;  but  the  set  vines  will  be  three  or 
four  years  in  advance  of  the  sowed,  for  they  will 
bear  some  every  year  after  setting. 

The  plants  which  I  have  set  having  been  col¬ 
lected  from  the  wild  bogs  in  this  vicinity,  where 
ever  I  could  get  them,  consist  of  many  varieties, 
mostly  mixed  together,  but  in  some  two  or  three 
instances  I  have  found  whole  beds  of  one  variety. 
One  of  these  is  the  Bird  Cranberry,  a  very  small, 
rich  berry,  and  the  best  keeping  that  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted  with.  This  berry  can  now  (December) 
be  seen  at  Messrs.  Drerv  &  French’s,  85  Barclay 
street,  New  York,  where  it  is  lor  sale. 

Another  variety,  which  I  call  the  Prolific,  was 
obtained  or  taken  from  a  place  where  it  was  in 
the  water  most  of  the  y7ear,  and  had  to  grow  tall 
to  get  out  of  the  -water.  This  peculiarity  it  still 
retains  in  my  meadow,  growing  tall  but  not 
spreading  as  fast  as  other  plants.  These  two  va¬ 
rieties  are  great  bearers.  Two  other  kinds  I  have 
obtained  by  much  trouble,  bnt  in  so  small  quanti¬ 
ties  that  I  have  not  yet  got  as  many  plants  as  I 
want  to  set.  These  are,  first  the  large  black,  and 
the  most  splendid  cranberry  that  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  the  Black  Bell,  also  a  very  handsome  fruit. 
These  I  consider  the  most  valuable  for  market, 
and  they  will  probably  bring  the  highest  price  of 
any  ever  offered.  Of  the  former,  I  have  never 
had  enough  to  send  to  market,  and  of  the  latter 
only  two  half  barrels.  The  reason  why  I  have 
not  offered  plants  for  sale  is.  because  I  have  not 


had  any  of  these  two  most  valuable  varieties  to 
spare.* 

Cranberries  may  be  set  at  all  times  when  the 
ground  is  not  frozen ;  but  I  consider  June  and 
July  the  best  time,  if  it  is  not  too  dry.  The  vines 
or  plants  may  be  set  and  do  well  without  any 
roots,  if  set  deep  in  moist  soil.  I  consider  pure 
peat  the  best  soil  for  cranberries.  It  is  light  and 
porous,  and  needs  no  other  preparation  but  clear¬ 
ing  up  ;  though  it  is  better  to  expose  the  surface 
to  the  action  of  the  sun,  rains  and  frosts,  one 
year — this  will  prevent  its  baking.  But  avoid 
burning  it  over  in  a  dry  time,  as  that  will  almost 
destroy  its  productive  qualities  for  all  plants. 
Next  to  peat  is  pure  white  sand,  on  a  wet  bottom, 
say  six  inches  thick. 

Your  correspondent,  L.  H.,  wishes  to  know 
about  the  Upland  Cranberry.  He  probably  refers 
to  those  which  grow  on  the  barren  hill  tops,  and 
sterile  lands  around  the  upper  lakes  and  Canada. 
The  plants  I  have  never  seen,  but  they  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  F.  Trowbridge,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  at 
what  price  I  do  not  know.  [See  advertisement. 
— Ed.]  I  have  experimented  with  the  common 
cranberry  on  upland,  but  as  this  article  is  getting 
too  long  for  the  patience  of  you  or  your  readers,  I 
will  refer  you  for  further  particulars  of  my  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  culture  of  the  cranberry,  to  my  com¬ 
munication  to  the  American  Institute,  probably 
published  in  their  report  for  1855,  (which,  by  the 
by,  they  promised  to  send  me,  but  have  not  done 
so,)  or  to  another  communication  in  Rev.  B.  East¬ 
wood’s  Manual  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Cran¬ 
berry. 

If  any  further  information  that  I  can  give,  is 
desired,  I  will  cheerfully  answer  such  calls  at  all 
times.  E.  Baqi.ey. 

Usquepaug,  R.  I.  Dec.  15,  1856. 

*In  answer  to  our  direct  questions,  Mr.  Bagley  states  that  he 
can  furnish  the  common  cultivated  varieties  (good  bearers)  for 
$3  per  1,000 ;  the  Bird  for  §4  :  the  Prolific  for  $5;  and  the  large 
Black  and  Black  Bell,  whenne  has  them,  for  $7  per  1,000. — [Ed. 

THE  JAPAN  PEA. 

This  we  have  not  yet  tried,  as  our  first 
impressions  were  not  greatly  in  its  favor. 
We  first  saw  them  cooked,  upon  the  table  of 
a  friend,  and  were  not  specially  pleased  with 
the  flavor  As  we  have  seen  them  growing, 
the  large  spreading  branches,  the  hard 
woody  character  of  the  stalks,  which  unfit 
them  for  feeding,  and  the  small  number  of 
peas  in  the  pods,  seem  to  be  against  their 
adaptedness  to  general  cultivation.  Others 
are  better  pleased  with  them.  Mr.  Thos.  R. 
Joynes,  Jr.,  of  Accomac,  Va.,  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows  ; 

On  the  9th  of  April  I  planted  a  row  of  about  20 
yards  in  length,  the  seed  about  three  inches  apart 
in  the  row.  They  came  up  very  regularly,  and 
for  several  weeks  grew  very  slowly.  ^ut  about 
the  last  of  May,  upon  the  approach  '  of  warm 
weather,  they  grew  very  rapidly,  and  after  attain¬ 
ing  the  hight  of  about  2J-  feet,  began  to  throw  out  a 
large  number  of  short  downy  pods,  containing 
some  two  and  some  three  peas  each — none  more 
than  three. 

They  were  gathered  about  Oct.  1st,  and  yield¬ 
ed  about  six  quarts  of  beautiful  plump,  rich,  yel¬ 
low  or  cream-colored  peas.  I  think  they  would 
have  yielded  more  had  they  not  been  sown  so 
thickly.  The  stalk  is  hard  and  woody,  and  grows 
perfectly  upright,  without  vine,  and  but  a  few 
short  branches.  I  have  not  tried  the  stems  as 
provender,  but  I  doubt  if  they  will  prove  good, 
owing  to  their  hard  woody  nature.  The  leaves 
resemble,  in  general  appearance,  the  ordinary 
dwarf  garden  bean,  but  are  more  downy  and 
rough. 


As  to  their  eatinf  qualities,  I  can  only  say,  that 
I  have  just  risen  from  the  table  at  which  I  made 
my  first  trial  of  them,  and  I  want  nothing  better 
They  make  a  rich  and  most  excellent  dish — mfe 
rior  to  no  bean  or  pea  I  have  ever  seen. 

We  think,  on  further  trial,  Mr.  Joynes  will 
be  less  pleased  with  their  eating  qualities — 
at  least  such  has  been  the  experience  of 
most  of  those  who  have  attempted  to  use 
them  for  eulinary  purposes. — [Ed. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  P0UDRETTE, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

In  response  to  thy  request  for  reports  of  care¬ 
ful,  accurate  experiments,  I  forward  the  following: 
Last  winter,  I  was  led  by  a  finely  got  up  circular, 
well  backed  by  certificates  over  signatures  of  re¬ 
sponsible  men,  to  send  to  New-York  city  for  a 
barrel  of  “  New  and  Improved  Poudrette.”  I 
was  not  pleased  with  its  first  appearance,  as  there 
were  many  lumps,  which  on  breaking  with  a 
hammer,  proved  to  be  “  stone  coal and  also 
considerable  material  of  a  lighter  color,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  river  mud.  There  was  also  a  very- 
small  amount  of  coal  cinders.  I,  however,  deter¬ 
mined  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  and  applied  it  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Upon  a  lot  of  early  cabbages,  just  commences 
growing  after  being  transplanted,  I  applied  a 
handful  to  each  plant,  by  removing  the  earth,  and 
placing  it  on  each  side,  near  the  roots,  covering 
it  with  soil.  I  selected  one  plant — about  an  ave¬ 
rage — to  which  I  applied  none,  and  placed  a 
stake  by  it.  I  soon  discovered  a  little  difference 
in  favor  of  the  plant  by  the  stake,  which  differ 
ence  continued  throughout  the  season.  This  was 
not  a  fair  trial — I  should  have  left  more  than  one 
plant. 

I  put  in  one  end  of  a  drill  of  peas  with  the 
seeds— about  a  handful  to  eighteen  inches.  This 
made  no  show  whatever. 

I  applied  it  in  the  same  manner  with  the  seed 
of  early  horn  carrots.  It  prevented  the  seed 
from  coming  up  quite  as  well,  but  I  could  see  no 
difference  in  the  growth  of  the  roots. 

I  applied  it  the  same  way  with  the  seeds  01 
nasturtium.  It  burned  so  as  to  nearly  cause  a 
failure.  The  part  of  the  row7  to  which  I  applied, 
nothing  did  well.  Why  should  a  little  night-soil, 
mixed  with  coal  dust  and  river  mud,  burn  tender 
plants,  unless  the  mud  wras  obtained  from  the 
margin  of  salt  water  I 

For  Lima  beans,  I  removed  the  earth  one  inch 
deep,  and  scattered  a  handful  in  each  hill,  and 
planted  the  beans  on  it.  To  a  part  of  them,  I  ap 
plied  nothing.  They  all  came  up  well,  and  made 
a  good  crop.  But  I  could  discover  no  differenet 
in  them  at  any  stage  of  their  growth.  These  ex 
periments  were  made  on  a  tolerably7  good  garder, 
soil,  with  a  dressing  of  stable  manure  spaded  ir. 
Now  for  the  field  : 

Potatoes. — Planted  large  tubers  cut  in  halt, 
dropped  one  piece  in  a  place,  about  eighteen 
inches  apart,  in  drills,  and  put  half  a  handful  ol 
poudrette  to  each  piece,  in  a  few7  rows,  and  with 
the  balance  nothing.  By  weighing  the  product  ol 
a  corresponding  number  of  rows,  there  was  a 
difference  in  favor  of  the  poudrette  of  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds  to  the  acre.  I  applied 
it  to  a  few7  rows  of  corn,  by  putting  a  handful  in 
each  hill,  scattered  a  little,  before  the  corn  was 
dropped.  On  either  side  applied  nothing.  I  could 
never  see  any  difference  in  the  growth  of  the 
stalks  or  ears,  or  the  time  of  ripening.  Did  not 
measure  the  product.  The  ground  for  both  the 
corn  and  potatoes  was  manured  with  cow  stable 
manure  plowed  in.  It  was  planted  with  com  the 
preceding  year,  manured  as  above. 
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I  approve  of  the  editorial  remarks  on  agricultu¬ 
ral  exhibitions  in  thy  last  number,  and  our  coun¬ 
ty  exhibitions  are  fast  declining  into  the  same 
evil  practice,  insomuch  that  the  sober  thoughtful 
portion  of  community  are  withdrawing  from  them, 
notwithstanding  “  Quakers”  are  found  among  the 
managers.  An  Old  Plowboy. 

Bucks  County,  Pa.,  12th  month,  1856. 

A  FARMER’S  RAINY  DAY  RAMBLES— NO.  II. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist : 

According  to  invitation  I  called  on  neighbor 
Thomas  on  another  rainy  day,  and,  without  fur¬ 
ther  preface,  I  will  relate  something  about  his 
garden  and  fruit  trees.  His  fruit  garden  contains 
about  an  acre,  the  greater  part  filled  with  trees. 
He  said  he  could  not  afford  time  nor  money  to 
attend  to  flowers,  except  rose  bushes  and  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs  around  the  house,  that  required  little 
care.  “  Instead  of  these,  I  line  my  walks  with 
currants  and  gooseberries,  and  those  @f  the  best 
kinds,  for  I  find  I  cannot  afford  to  raise  poor  fruit. 
They  very  often  require  more  attention  with  not 
half  the  profit.  Here  I  have  a  small  stock  of 
young  trees,  for,  as  I  said  the  other  day,  I  like  to 
be  independent.  They  require  very  little  atten¬ 
tion  ;  and  when  a  tree  decays,  or  an  ornamental 
shade  tree  is  required,  here  they  are.  Any  one 
who  has  a  garden  can,  by  collecting  seeds  and 
nuts,  or  transplanting  small  trees  that  we  find  in 
the  woods  and  along  the  fences,  raise  his  own 
trees  either  for  ornament  or  use.  To  those  that 
have  no  trees  to  begin  with,  I  advise  to  go  to  the 
nurseries  and  procure  the  best.  But  where  they 
cannot  afford  the  expense,  then,  I  say  there  is  no 
excuse,  for  in  every  part  of  this  country  seeds  and 
young  trees  or  cuttings  can  be  obtained  of  some 
good  kind. 

“  When  I  see  a  man,  for  a  succession  of  years, 
live  on  in  a  house  unadorned  by  fruit  or  shade 
trees,  I  think  something  is  wrong  about  him.” 

In  the  other  part  of  the  garden  are  pear  trees.  “I 
find,”  said  he,  “  that  by  manuring  liberally,  and 
planting  my  vegetables  between  the  rows,  good 
crops  can  be  raised  of  both.  We  can  have  a  pear 
orchard  in  bearing  sooner  than  apples,  if  we  get 
the  early  bearing  kinds,  and  everybody  must  ad¬ 
mit  they  are  far  better.”  The  trees  are  about  14 
feet  apart,  and  of  many  different  kinds,  ripening 
in  succession  eight  months  of  the  year,  and  they 
are  more  profitable  in  every  sense  than  apples, 
either  for  the  desert  or  cooking  purposes.  With 
him,  pears  are  a  pretty  sure  crop  every  year, 
while  apples  often  fail  of  bearing.  He  finds  he 
can  ripen  them  in  the  winter,  and  have  as 
good  pears  as  in  autumn.  They  require  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  light,  and  the  temperature  kept  as 
regular  as  may  be.  They  are  put  in  a  dry  cellar 
or  room,  in  boxes  or  barrels,  and  covered  in  suc¬ 
cessive  layers  with  oats.  He  has  found  nothing 
better.  By  this  process  they  are  excluded  from 
light,  and  the  heat  varies  but  little,  and  if  the  early 
ripening  kinds  are  placed  on  the  top,  and  the  last 
at  the  bottom,  they  need  not  be  disturbed. 

As  to  the  kinds  selected,  he  said  “  many  make 
a  greater  ado  about  the  kinds  of  fruit,  than  the 
care  they  take  of  them  after  they  have  them. 
Make  the  tree  good  by  proper  attention  to  its 
wants,  and  in  most  cases  the  fruit  will  be  good 
too.  You  must  not  believe  all  the  fruit-books  ad¬ 
vocate,  for  the  experiences  of  the  writers  are  oft¬ 
en  limited.  A  particular  variety  of  fruit  may  be 
successful  in  one  place,  but  the  soil  and  climate 
may  vary  so  much  that  it  will  be  worthless  in  an¬ 
other,  and  then  the  author  or  compiler  will  be 
blamed.  Go  to  the  fairs  in  your  vicinity,  and  see 
the  specimens  there ;  ask  the  exhibitors  and  every 
one  else  that  has  had  experience  with  different 
kinds  in  the  section  of  country  where  they  reside, 


and  you  run  but  little  risk.  If  a  new  and  untried 
sort  is  desired,  the  better  plan  is  to  procure  one 
and  take  grafts  from  it,  and  insert  them  on  thrifty 
bearing  trees.  Then  if  it  proves  a  good  purchase, 
you  can  continue  grafting  or  procure  new  supplies. 
If  not  good  after  two  or  three  years’  trial,  graft 
the  trial  trees  over  again  with  some  other  kind. 
But  don’t  be  discouraged  the  first  or  sometimes 
the  second  year  it  bears,  for  some  of  the  best  I 
have  were  poor  at  first  fruiting.  I  consider  the 
man  that  plants  pear  trees  in  sward  ground,  and 
allows  the  grass  to  grow  around  them,  does  worse 
than  throw  his  money  away,  for  he  loses  his  time 
and  labor  too,  besides  discouraging  others  from 
making  the  attempt. 

Another  object  of  importance  with  me  is,  to 
make  home  attractive  to  myself  and  family.  We 
know  how  pleasant  it  is,  after  a  day’s  labor,  to 
find  comfort  and  plenty  in  the  house  when  we  re¬ 
turn,  and  equally  so  is  it  to  me  to  have  trees 
of  beauty,  loaded  with  ripening  fruit,  around  my 
homestead.  As  we  look  around  our  dwellings, 
and  see  the  different  kind  of  fruit  trees,  covered 
with  blossoms,  or  luscious  fruit,  we  forget  our 
weariness,  and  they  never  taste  better  than  then. 

This  is  the  way  to  make  farmers’  boys 
love  home,  for  what  boy  is  there  that  does 
not  love  fruit.  No  matter  how  far  they  are  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  old  fireside,  home  and  fruit  will 
be  remembered  together.  I  give  my  sons  the 
management  of  the  nursery  ;  they  like  the  em¬ 
ployment,  and  it  can  be  attended  to  in  those  little 
odd  times  through  the  summer  when  we  are 
ahead  of  our  farm  work.  If  my  boys  buy  farms, 
and  as  it  is  nearly  always  the  case  there  are  not 
trees  enough,  here  they  have  a  supply.  You  will 
almost  always  see  the  boy  that  engages  in  culti¬ 
vating  flowers  and  fruit,  kind  and  gentle  in  his 
manners.  You  will  not  find  him  with  the  fast 
young  man,  with  their  fast  horses,  going  to  all  the 
doings  in  the  country,  and  reckless  in  their  habits, 
but  he  will  rather  choose  the  company  you  prefer 
him  to  nave — the  intelligent  and  virtuous.  There 
is  more  in  rendering  homeattractive  to  your  chil¬ 
dren,  by  adding  to  their  enjoyment,  than  many 
are  aware  of.” 

But  to  return  to  the  nursery,  and  his  method  of 
raising  young  trees.  He  said  :  “  We  cannot  have 
trees  in  variety  or  value,  as  nurserymen  have,  but 
plant  one  or  two  hundred  pear  seeds  and  if  but 
half  succeed  there  will  be  enough  to  com¬ 
mence.  So  with  apples,  plums  or  cherries  The 
chief  thing  is  to  make  the  ground  rich  for  the 
young  trees,  and  keep  it  clean.  Quince  trees  can 
be  raised  with  great  ease  and  certainty  by  cut¬ 
tings.  The  same  is  true  of  some  kind  of  elms, 
willow's  and  poplars,  and  of  currants,  gooseber¬ 
ries  and  grape  vines.  All  it  wants  is  “perseverance 
and  good  culture.”  He  showed  some  old  pear 
trees  he  had  grafted  over  with  Bartlett  and  other 
improved  kinds.  They  will  oear  mostly  in  three 
years  afterwards,  and  in  a  few  years  they  will  be 
loaded.  If  the  tree  is  moderately  thrifty,  he 
grafts  all  the  limbs  that  are  not  more  than  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter.  It  is  not  best  to  fake 
much  larger  limbs,  for  the  wood  will  decay  before 
the  scions  cover  it.  If  the  tree  is  not  thrifty,  he 
saws  off  the  limbs  of  the  size  mentioned,  and 
grafts  or  buds  the  sprouts  from  them.  It  is  as¬ 
tonishing  how  much  more  thrifty  in  grow'th,  and 
healthful  in  appearance,  these  trees  are,  especial¬ 
ly  when  covered  with  golden  fruit,  instead  of  the 
native  or  old  choke-throat  trees.  He  says  he 
pities  the  owner  who  has  fine  trees  loaded,  often 
with  worthless  fruit,  when  he  can  so  easily  and 
in  a  short  time  have  the  best  in  abundance. 

As  my  sheet  is  full,  I  must  furnish  my  neigh¬ 
bor’s  account  ofhis  apples  another  time.  S. 

North  Hempstead,  L.  J. 


E  G  G  S . 

How  to  get  a  large  increase  at  little  cost,  and 

secure  other  advantages  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  pretty  generally  agreed  that  the  best 
way  to  make  hens  lay  rapidly  is,  to  supply 
them  liberally  with  animal  food.  Hens  are 
not  very  fastidious,  but  will  eat  worms,  de¬ 
caying  meat,  intestines  of  animals,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  anything  of  the  flesh  kind,  and  convert 
it  into  nice  “  hen  fruit.”  Now,  why  can  not 
all  the  butchers’ offal,  and  refuse  animal  and 
vegetable  matters,  so  abundant  in  our  cities 
and  large  villages,  be  profitably  fed  to  poul¬ 
try,  and  thus  greatly  augment  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  eggs  and  poultry  meat  at  little  ex¬ 
pense  1  There  w'ould  be  an  additional  and 
great  advantage  in  the  removal  of  what  is 
frequently  a  great  nuisance  to  our  olfacto¬ 
ries,  and  decidedly  deleterious  to  health. 
There  is  an  incredible  amount  of  these  mat¬ 
ters  constantly  wasted,  every  particle  of 
which,  originating  in  the  city  slaughter¬ 
houses,  might  be  saved  and  made  useful. 
Were  these  located  in  the  country,  at  vari¬ 
ous  points  on  our  railroads,  so  as  to  admit 
of  certain  and  immediate  transmission  of 
meat  to  the  city,  extensive  henneries  might 
be  established  in  connection  with  them, 
where  the  poultry  could  have  a  free  range 
to  insure  health ,  while  they  derived  their 
food  mainly  from  the  offal.  With  a  warm 
shelter,  the  animal  food  thus  fed  to  hens 
would  insure  their  laying  during  Winter 
equally  as  well  as  during  warm  weather. 
Nothing  so  effectually  secures  this  as  the 
use  of  animal  food,  and  every  part  of  the 
butchers’  offal,  when  fed  to  hens  in  a  form 
that  they  can  swallow,  is  valuable  for  this 
purpose.  Eggs  produced  in  the  winter,  and 
near  large  cities  to  which  they  can  be  sent 
fresh,  are  worth  from  two  to  three  dollars 
per  hundred,  at  which  rate  much  of  the  offal 
that  is  now  thrown  away  will  pay  nearly  as 
well  by  feeding  to  poultry,  as  the  good  meat 
will  sell  for  to  consumers.  Here  is  an  im¬ 
portant  consideration  for  the  thrifty  and  phi¬ 
lanthropic.  There  are  inducements  enough 
to  bring  the  faculties  of  each  of  these  esti¬ 
mable  classes  of  our  citizens  into  full  play, 
as,  besides  filling  their  pockets,  they  will 
sweeten  the  atmosphere  and  render  it  more 
wholesome. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  directors  of 
the  Eric  Railroad  propose  setting  apart  ex¬ 
tensive  accommodations,  some  distance  be¬ 
yond  Jersey  City,  for  slaughter-houses.  A 
very  commendable  project.  But  individuals 
ought  to  do  this  at  various  points,  on  every 
avenue  leading  to  our  cities,  where  animals 
are  now  kept  for  slaughter. — [Ed. 

UNITE!)  STATES  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

The  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Society  will  open  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institute,  Washington,  on  January  14tli.  The  ex¬ 
ercises  will  consist  of:  distribution  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Society  for  1856  ;  awarding  of  premiums  on 
field  crops  ;  election  of  officers  for  ensuing  year  ; 
action  upon  propositions  for  the  next  annual 
exhibition ;  a  lecture  by  Professor  Henry,  upon 
Science  applied  to  Agriculture  ;  another  lecture 
upon  the  Grasses  of  the  United  States,  by  Charles 
L.  Flint,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Agriculture,  together  with  other  lectures,  dis¬ 
cussions,  &c. 
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MANUFACTORY  OF  SPECIAL  MANURES. 


MONDAY. 

Foreman — Well,  boss,  what’s  on  hand  to-day? 

Director — Make  up  another  batch  of  Superphosphate.  Be  careful  to  get  black  muck  enough  in 
to  give  it  a  darker  shade  than  that  made  on  Saturday.  Use  three  barrow  loads  of  muck,  only  two  of 
the  red  bank,  one  small  barrow  load  of  burned  bones,  as  much  of  the  sugar-house  scum,  a  small 
measure  of  guano,  and  a  mug  of  oil  vitriol.  If  it  don’t  have  a  good  smell,  add  a  little  lime. 

Foreman — All  right.  How  shall  we  mark  the  bags  ? 

Director — Superphosphate  A  No.  1,  of  course. 

THURSDAY. 

Foreman — We  are  out  of  that  chee-chee — guano,  what  d’ye  call  it  ? 

Director — Put  all  hands  on  then.  Remember  now,  six  men  on  the  red  earth  bank,  three  at  the  muck 
heap  on  the  lightest  colored  part;  mix  well  together,  and  put  in  lime  and  guano  enough  to  give  it 
a  good  smell.  Mind  now,  do’nt  get  in  too  much  of  the  guano.  That  is  expensive.  We  must  make 
enough  on  this  lot  to  pay  a  good  per  centage  to  agents,  and  have  something  left  for  profit.  Be  careful 
f  o  damp  the  bags  and  roll  them  in  good  Peruvian  guano  before  filling  them.  They  are  all  marked  right. 


A  MACHINE  MILKING  TRIAL, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Having  read  your  notes  and  queries  in  the 
December  Agriculturist  upon  Milking  by  Ma¬ 
chinery,  I  send  you  an  account  of  a  trial  of  Need¬ 
ham’s  Machine,  to  which  I  suppose  you  refer  in 
speaking  of  the  “  New-Hampshire  Yankee’s” 
patent.  This  consists  of  an  air-tight  pail  with  an 
air-pump  upon  the  side,  and  a  gutta  percha  tube 
fastened  upon  the  top.  This  tube  terminates  in 
four  receptacles  for  the  teats,  each  division  being 
supplied  with  a  stop-cock.  When  the  receptacles 
are  placed  upon  the  teats,  the  air  is  pumped  from 
the  pail,  the  stop-cocks  opened,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  vacuum  formed,  the  milk  rushes 
from  the  bag — provided  everything  works  right. 
But  there’s  the  rub.  I  witnessed  a  trial  before  a 
Committee  of  the  American  Institute,  recently, 
and  was  both  amused  and  edified. 

The  first  operation  is  to  get  the  teats  into  the 
receptacles,  and  he  who  undertakes  it  has  need  to 
be  “  well  grounded  in  patience.”  After  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ineffectual  efforts,  one  teat  was  at  last  got 
in,  and  the  operator  proceeded  to  a  second.  I 
now  thought  everything  would  proceed  regularly 
and  satisfactorily,  but  when  the  second  teat  was 
almost  in,  the  first  slipped  out,  and  the  operator 
had  to  begin  de  novo ;  but  his  patience  and  perse¬ 
verance  were  admirable.  After  a  number  of 
repetitions  of  this  mishap,  two  teats  were  finally, 
got  in  their  places,  but  just  as  he  began  with  the 
third,  they  both  slipped  out !  It  was  too  vexa¬ 
tious,  but  still  the  operator’s  patience  did  not 
fail  him;  anil  I  confess  a  feeling  of  sympathy, 
laughable  as  was  the  scene. 

The  operator  began  again,  and  after  many 
fruitless  efforts,  finally  concluded  to  try  one  teat. 
Having  at  length  secured  it  in  the  receptacle,  the 
valve  was  opened,  the  pump  put  in  motion,  and 
for  a  moment  the  milk  flowed  in  a  rapid  stream ; 
but  suddenly  it  stopped,  and  no  amount  of  pump¬ 
ing  would  bring  forth  another  drop.  During  all 
this  time  the  cow  stood  comparatively  quiet,  but 


she  now  became  restive,  kicked  up  her  heels 
right  and  left,  and  the  by-standers,  hitherto  as 
“  quiet  as  lambs,”  now  went  “  skipping  about 
like  rams,”  and  thus  ended  the  trial  of  the  patent 
cow  milker.  The  time  consumed  in  the  above 
trial  was  a  little  more  than  one  hour.  The  chief 
defects  of  the  milker  were  obvious  :  the  connect¬ 
ing  tube  was  too  small,  and  the  receptacles  not 
at  all  adapted  to  receive  or  retain  the  teats.  But 
even  with  these  improvements,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  can  be  made  an  article  of  general 
utility.  I  do  not  feel  convinced  that  cows  will 
generally  submit  to  be  milked  in  this  way ;  be¬ 
sides,  the  time  consumed  in  attaching  the  milker 
is  more  than  enough  to  do  the  work  by  hand.  If 
these  difficulties  can  be  overcome  (and  I  hope 
they  may),  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  milker 
of  this  kind  would  be  a  great  boon  to  dairymen. 
I  hope  that  Mr.  Needham  may  hereafter  achieve 
a  success  which  his  patience  and  perseverance 
deserve.  M.  B.  P. 

New-York,  December  10,  1856. 


THAT  CHINESE  POTATO. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist : 

I  notice  in  the  “  Country  Gentleman,”  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  Messrs.  W.  R.  Prince  &  Co.  of 
Flushing,  in  which  they  represent  themselves  as 
having  the  “only  Chinese  potatoes  of  American 
growth."  Is  this  so  ?  and  of  the  quantity  of  seed 
sold  by  them,  and  disseminated  by  the  Patent 
Office,  by  the  Thorburns  and  others  in  countless 
thousands,  has  the  yield  been  nothing,  except 
in  their  isolated  case  ?  Or  has  the  crop  of  every 
one  else,  as  represented  in  the  engraving  you 
gave  in  your  last  number,  gone  home  to  our  anti¬ 
podes  ?  There  is  a  hitch  somewhere — where  is 
it?  Humbug. 

New-Jersey,  December  18,  1856, 

Apples — Best  Varieties  for  General  Cul¬ 
tivation. — M.  G.  D.  and  other  enquirers  will  find 
this  subject  fully  discussed  in  the  October  num¬ 
ber  of  last  volume. 


©artmt,  ©rerjarb,  Caron,  &t. 

CHAPTERS  ON  STRAWBERRIES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

We  propose  in  a  series  of  brief  articles  to 
take  up  the  culture  of  the  strawberry,  giving 
from  month  to  month  practical  directions  for 
the  work  appropriate  to  the  season,  both  ton 
garden  and  field  culture,  and  interspersing; 
the  whole  with  such  remarks  upon  the  na¬ 
ture,  varieties  and  characteristics  of  this 
interesting  and  valuable  plant,  as  we  may 
have  room  for,  and  as  may  seem  to  be  most 
pleasing  and  instructive  to  the  general  read¬ 
er  as  well  as  amateur. 

It  being  impossible,  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  to  commence  or  carry  on  any  actual 
process  of  cultivation,  we  will,  in  this  num¬ 
ber,  enumerate  the  principal  kinds  found 
growing  wild,  both  in  America  and  Europe? 
from  which  all  our  cultivated  varieties  have 
been  obtained,  together  with  a  few  brief  re¬ 
marks  upon  their  characters. 

In  the  United  States,  we  find  growing'  in 
our  fields  the  small  sweet  red  strawberry,, 
called  by  botanists  Fragaria  Virgimana .• 
This  is  found  in  all  the  Middle  and  Northern’ 
States,  and  also  in  Canada  and  Newfound 
land.  In  the  Southern  states  it  grows  only 
in  the  woods.  This  is  the  parent  of  many 
of  our  cultivated  kinds.  It  is  also  the  pa¬ 
rent  of  some  varieties  raised  in  England. 
The  large  early  scarlet,  so  well  known  in 
the  New-York  market,  was  raised  from  the 
seed  of  this  species.  The  Hudson  Bay  and 
the  Crimson  Cone  are  also  varieties  of  the 
Yirginiana.  Hovey’s  Seedlings  and  Boston 
Pine  evidently  partake  of  its  nature. 

There  has  also  been  found  growing  wild 
in  the  prairies  of  Iowa,  a  large  beautiful 
strawberry,  quite  distinct  from  the  Virgins- 
ana.  Its  only  fault  is  that  of  being  too  acid, 
(sour.)  Some  vigorous  and  productive  va¬ 
rieties  have  been  produced  from  this  kind? 
but  they  all  partake  too  muchof  its  sourness. 

In  South  America,  we  find  two  species — 
the  Grandiflora  of  Surinam,  and  the  Chili  of 
Chili.  The  first  is  remarkable  for  its  large 
showy  blossom,  large  and  delicious  light 
scarlet  fruit.  Some  of  the  finest  kinds  now 
raised  in  Europe  have  been  produced  from 
the  seed  of  the  Grandiflora.  The  British 
Queen,  and  Myatt’s  Seedlings,  and  the 
Swainstone  Seedling,  all  delicious  berries, 
have  been  raised  from  this  species.  These 
varieties  succeed  well  in  the  moist  and  mild 
climate  of  England,  but  are  almost  sure  to 
fail  in  the  United  States.  They  are  injured 
both  by  our  severe  winters  and  scorching 
sun. 

The  Chili  is  a  very  large  and  solid  berry, 
of  medium  goodness,  but  is  quite  too 
tender  for  the  Northern  States.  In  the  South¬ 
ern  States  it  would  burn  up.  Some  seed¬ 
lings  have  been  raised  from  it  in  England, 
but  none,  we  believe,  of  much  repute,  ex¬ 
cept  Turner’s  Pine,  which  is  valued  princi- 
ly  for  its  lateness.  Some  seedlings  have 
been  raised  from  this  species  by  Mr.  Prince, 
of  Flushing,  but  they  have  not,  we  think, 
been  sufficiently  productive  to  recommend 
them  to  any  but  amateurs. 

Europe,  we  believe,  claims  three  species 
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of  strawberries — the  Common  Wood,  the 
Hautboy  and  the  Alpine.  The  wood  straw¬ 
berry  is  a  small  conical  berry,  dry  and 
seedy,  but  of  an  agreeable  flavor.  It  is  a 
very  productive  ‘kind,  and  valuable  for  its 
habit  of  continuing  a  long  time  in  fruit. 
One  peculiarity  of  this  kind  is,  that  it  does 
not  sport  (change  its  character)  when  raised 
from  seed ;  there  is  consequently  but  one 
variety,  except  that  some  are  red  and  some 
white.  The  Hautboy  is  a  larger  fruit  than 
the  Wood,  and  darker  in  color.  It  has  a 
large  blossom  which  is  elevated  quite  above 
the  leaves.  The  fruit  has  a  peculiar  musky 
flavor,  agreeable  only  to  a  very  few  persons. 

The  Alpine  grows  upon  the  Alps.  It  is  an 
everbearing  variety.  The  fruit  resembles 
that  of  the  Wood  strawberry,  and  is  of  three 
colors,  red,  white  and  green.  The  green  is 
very  scarce  in  this  country,  valuable  only  as 
a  curiosity. 

The  Alpine  strawberry  is  raised  in  Eu¬ 
rope  for  a  supply  of  fruit  after  all  other 
kinds  have  gone  out  of  bearing.  It  is  not 
very  productive,  and  requires  much  care  and 
copious  watering  to  keep  it  in  bearing  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer.  In  our  hot  and  dry  sum¬ 
mers  it  is  not  worth  cultivating,  unless  one 
is  willing  to  plant  and  tend  a  large  bed  for  a 
small  return.— [Ed. 

EVERGREENS— RAISING  FROM  SEED. 

To  the  queries  respecting  the  Hemlock 
(Abies  Canadensis)  and  the  Arbor  Vitae 
(Thuja  Occidentalis),  we  answer:  These 
varieties  of  evergreens,  and  also  the  Spruce 
and  White  Pine,  have  until  recently  been 
chiefly  taken  from  those  localities  where 
they  spring  up  naturally.  But  the  many 
failures  in  transportation,  and  the  coarse 
character  of  the  wild  plants,  have  led  nur¬ 
serymen  to  turn  their  attention  to  producing 
them  from  the  seed,  or  importing  them 
from  Europe  (mostly  from  Great  Britain). 
We  give  a  few  directions  for  the  guidance 
of  those  wishing  to  produce  a  stock  of  seed¬ 
lings. 

The  seed  may  be  procured  from  the  seed- 
dealers,  or  gathered  in  the  forest.  It  al¬ 
ways  produces  plants  true  to  its  kind. 

Prepare  beds  from  four  to  six  feet  wide, 
and  of  any  required  length,  by  spading  and 
trenching  the  soil.  Place  a  frame  around 
them,  made  of  boards  say  about  one  foot 
tn  width,  nailed  together  at  the  corners. 
Sow  the  seed  in  April  or  May,  either  in 
drills  or  broadcast,  and  cover  rather  lightly 
with  loam,  or,  what  is  better,  a  mixture  of 
loam,  decomposed  leaves  and  muck,  which 
will  make  a  soil  nearly  allied  to  that  in 
which  they  grow  best  naturally.  The  seed 
will  vegetate  in  a  few  weeks,  when  the  beds 
should  be  carefully  watched,  and  the  tender 
plants  shielded  from  the  direct  rays  of  a 
scorching  sun,  and  still  not  kept  in  a  total 
shade.  Brush  laid  across  the  frame  makes 
a  good  shade  ;  or  a  covering  may  be  formed 
by  nailing  laths  to  strips  of  board,  leaving  a 
space  of  about  half  an  inch  between  the 
slats.  Either  of  these  coverings,  as  the  sun 
passes  over  them,  casts  a  shade  much  re¬ 
sembling  that  made  by  the  branches  of  the 
living  tree  to  the  plants  which  spring  up  be¬ 


neath  it.  The  screens  should  be  laid  over 
the  beds  during  each  hot  day,  as  soon  as 
the  sun  shines  directly  upon  the  plants,  and 
removed  towards  evening,  when  the  rays 
are  less  powerful.  The  narrowness  of  the 
beds  allows  of  their  being  weeded,  and  the 
ground  carefully  stirred,  without  going  upon 
them.  Water  should  be  given  occasionally, 
and  the  screens  left  off"  during  rains.  The 
plants  may  grow  in  the  seed-beds  for  two 
or  three  years,  when  they  are  to  be  care¬ 
fully  transplanted  into  the  nursery  rows, 
keeping  the  roots  covered  and  moist  during 
the  operation.  It  is  essential  that  the  ground 
be  thoroughly  and  deeply  stirred  in  the  nur¬ 
sery,  so  that  abundance  of  fibres  may  be 
formed,  and  an  after  transplanting  to  the 
lawn,  pleasure-ground  or  hedges,  be  done 
with  safety. 

Another,  and  perhaps  a  better  plan,  espe¬ 
cially  if  one  has  green  or  hot-houses,  is,  to 
sow  the  seed  in  March  or  April,  in  boxes  of 
prepared  mold,  peat,  &c.,  placed  in  the 
houses,  watering  as  is  necessary,  but  guard¬ 
ing  against  “  damping  off,”  by  having  drain¬ 
age  at  the  bottom  of  the  boxes. 

As  the  weather  becomes  mild,  expose 
them  to  the  open  air,  but  not  to  a  hot  sun. 
By  the  latter  process  the  plants  can  be  more 
readily  attended  to,  and  the  earth  kept  in  a 
proper  shelter,  or  exposed,  and  watered 
when  needed.  After  growing,  say  two  or 
three  years  in  the  boxes,  they  may  be  trans¬ 
planted  into  the  nursery  rows,  as  above  di¬ 
rected,  when  the  after  treatment  is  very 
easy  and  simple.  The  greatest  care  is  re¬ 
quisite  during  the  first  year,  as  too  much 
sun,  or  dryness,  will  burn  them  up,  and  too 
long  continued  moisture  will  cause  them  to 
damp  off.  Water  should  not  be  given  too 
frequently,  but  the  ground  thoroughly  wet 
whenever  it  is  done. 

The  plants  should  be  protected  during  the 
first  winter,  by  placing  the  boxes  in  cold 
frames,  dry  cellars,  pits  or  cool  houses,  ad¬ 
mitting  air  and  light  to  them  frequently.  If 
in  beds  surrounded  by  frames,  cover  with 
boards  or  evergreen  brush,  not,  however, 
excluding  the  light,  which  is  essential  to  a 
healthy  state. 

The  above  directions  are  equally  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  Arbor  Vitae,  Hemlock,  Spruce, 
Cedar,  White  and  other  Pines. — Ed. 

PEACH  STONES-KEEPING  AND  PLANTING. 

A  subscriber  who  has  collected  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  peach  pits,  and  who  expects  to  re¬ 
move  West  in  the  Spring,  asks  if  he  can 
keep  them  over  till  another  Fall,  &c. 

They  can  be  preserved  that  length  of 
time,  and  retain  their  vitality,  by  keeping 
them  in  a  dry  place,  but  they  may  not  vege¬ 
tate  the  first  year,  if  so  kept.  If  our  cor¬ 
respondent  can  plant  by  the  middle  of  April, 
we  advise  putting  the  pits  in  sand  or  earth 
now,  and  expose  them  to  the  frost.  They 
will  then  be  ready  for  planting  as  soon  as 
the  ground  can  be  worked  in  the  Spring,  and 
will  grow  at  once.  If  they  can  not  be  planted 
before  April,  it  is  better  to  preserve  them  in 
a  dry  state,  and  then  crack  them  in  the 
Spring  or  early  part  of  Summer  (the  earlier 
the  better),  and  plant  the  kernels  (meats) 
only,  which  will  very  soon  vegetate. — Ed. 


A  CLERGYMAN'S  GARDEN. 

We  have  upon  our  list  of  subscribers 
quite  a  large  number  of  clergymen  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men,  and  for  their  benefit  we  give 
the  products  of  the  garden  of  one  of  our 
clerical  friends  for  the  year  1856.  It  is 
offered,  not  exactly  as  a  model,  but  as  show 
ing  what  may  be  done  with  a  little  land, 
gentlemen  who  can  only  devote  an  hour  or 
two  a  day  to  its  cultivation.  The  garden 
consists  of  about  an  acre  and  a  half.  It  is 
cultivated  with  a  view  to  supply  home 
wants,  and  it  is  only  the  surplus  that  is  sold. 
The  family  consists  of  eleven  individuals 
the  stock,  of  a  horse,  cow,  four  pigs,  and 
forty  hens.  The  garden  has  been  under 
cultivation  for  six  years,  and  a  part  of  it 
has  been  trenched  two  feet  or  more  deep. 
The  principal  manure  used  during  all  these 
years  has  been  made  upon  the  premises, 
from  a  compost  of  muck  and  stable  manure. 
Not  less  than  one  hundred  cords  of  muck 
have  in  this  time  been  worked  into  the  soil 
The  value  of  the  products  is  estimated  at 
the  market  price. 

The  labor  done  in  the  garden,  manure, 
ceeds,  &c.,  are  estimated  at  two  hundred 
dollars,  which  is  very  liberal,  as  all  the  ma 
nures  were  made  upon  the  place.  The  esti¬ 
mate  for  the  increased  value  of  the  young 
trees  will  not  be  thought  too  large,  when 
we  consider  that  the  most  of  them  are  well 
established,  and  many  of  them  are  begin 


ning  to  bear. 

Four  thousand  ears  of  Slowell’s  sweet  corn . $40  00 

Two  hundred  ears  of  July  sweet  corn .  2  00 

Com  fodder .  3  oo 

Lima  beans .  10  00 

Scipios  and  white  kidneys .  3  00 

Twenty  bushels  of  Carpenter  potatoes .  20  00 

Six  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes .  900 

One  hundred  and  eighty  bushels  of  carrots  on  thirty 

square  rods .  45  00 

Five  bushels  of  beets .  2  00 

Ten  bushels  of  onions .  g  00 

One  bushel  of  oyster  plant .  J  00 

Egg  plants .  2  00 

Celery . . .  500 

Thirty  bushels  of  parsnips .  15  00 

Three  hundred  pounds  of  asparagus .  15  00 

Cabbage,  cauliflower,  kale  and  kohl  Rabi .  3  00 

Sixteen  bushels  of  ruta  bagas .  6  40 

Red  strap  leaf  turnips . , .  1  00 

Two  hundred  bunches  pie  plant .  20  00 

Lettuce . 2  00 

Cucumbers . 2  00 

Sage,  Summer  savory,  parsley  and  other  herbs .  1  00 

Three  hundred  roots  of  pie  plant  on  hand,  Myatt’s 

Linnaeus,  Victoria,  and  seedlings .  30  00 

The  growth  on  twenty-three  apple  trees  in  their 

fifth  year .  \t,  00 

The  growth  on  two  hundred  pear  trees .  40  00 

Ten  dozen  pears,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Virgalieu, 

Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Glout  Morceau,  &c .  10  00 

The  growth  on  one  dozen  cherry  trees  beginning  to 

fruit... . 3  00 

The  growth  on  one  dozen  plum  trees  .  3  00 

One  bushel  peaches . 2  00 

Quinces .  50 

One  bushel  of  grapes,  Isabellas,  Catawbas,  Dianas,  3  00 

One  hundred  layered  plants  of  the  above .  25  00 

Growth  on  ten  planted  vines . .  5  00 

Six  dozen  Lawton  blackberry  plants .  18  00 

Five  bushels  of  strawberries,  Hovey’s  seedling, 
Walker’s  seedling,  Longworth’s  Prolific,  and 

McAvoy’s .  40  00 

Plants  sold .  .  11  00 

Raspberries,  Franconia,  Falstolf,  Yellow  Antwerp,  10  00 

Young  plants  on  hand.... . . 20  00 

Water-melons,  green  imperial,  orange,  Bradford. . .  4  00 

Nutmeg  and  Green  Bay  melons .  5  00 

Currants,  gooseberries,  &c, .  2  00 


Total . . . . .  . .  ...$461  90 


The  amount  of  profit  would  be  considered 
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small  by  many  professional  men  who  have 
large  incomes,  but  it  is  an  important  item 
with  our  clerical  friend,  and  the  garden 
contributes  largely  to  the  health  and  com¬ 
fort  of  his  household.  In  the  item  of  health 
alone,  he  considers  that  it  pays,  even  if 
there  were  no  pecuniary  profit.  He  has 
enjoyed  almost  uninterrupted  health  during 
a  ministry  of  twelve  years,  losing  but  two 
Sabbaths  in  all  that  time.  His  garden  is  his 
medicine  chest  and  his  Europe,  infinitely 
better  than  blue  pill  and  the  discomforts  of 
a  sea  voyage  and  the  hospitalities  of  the 
hotel  keepers  of  the  Continent.  He  is  well 
satisfied  that  gardening  pays  as  well  in  the 
health  "of  the  body  and  of  the  mind  as  it 
does  in  the  purse.  He  takes  the  papers  and 
reads  them. 

HALF  AN  ACRE. 

In  another  column  we  have  given  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained  in  a  clergyman’s  garden,  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  and  a  half  acres.  Here  we 
propose  to  show  the  plan  and  arrangement 
of  a  mechanic  s  half  acre.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  plan  is  an  exact  drawing  of  the  village 
plot  of  Mr.  H.  Smith,  of  South  Norwalk, 
Connecticut.  As  we  have  before  referred 
to  this  matter,  it  will  not  be  new  to  some  of 
our  readers,  but  it  will  be  so  to  ten  thousand 
others.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  hard-working  me¬ 
chanic,  who  labors  ten  hours  a  day  in  his 
shop,  and  our  object  in  again  introducing 
a  plan  of  his  garden,  is  to  show  to  others 
similarly  situated,  that  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  real  enjoyment,  as  well  as  profit, 
to  be  derived  from  the  tillage  of  a  limited 
area  of  ground.  Mr.  Smith  attends  to  his 
garden  almost  wholly  himself,  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  hours,  and  finds  pleasure  and  recrea¬ 
tion  in  so  doing.  We  present  this  plot,  not 
so  much  to  recommend  this  particular  plan, 
or  the  varieties  of  fruits  or  plants  marked 
down,  as  to  show  what  can  be  done.  No 
two  cultivators  would  follow  precisely  the 
same  method,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  they 
should.  There  is  a  wide  field  here  for  the 
cultivation  and  development  of  taste  and 
skill. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLAN. 

Our  engraving  represents  a  plot  96  by  205  feet, 
and  is  drawn  to  a  scale  of  about  20  feet  to  the 
inch.  To  make  the  plan  as  plain  as  may  be,  the 
letters,  figures,  and  lines  are  necessarily  drawn 
too  large  for  the  best  effect  upon  the  eye.  The 
lower  part  of  the  plot,  which  is  the  west  end, 
fronts  upon  the  road  running  north  and  south. 
Outside  of  the  fence  are  four  white-ash  shade- 
trees  not  here  indicated. 

The  figures  refer  to  shade  and  fruit  trees  of 
different  kinds  and  varieties. 

A,  the  dwelling-house ;  B,  B,  B,  grass-plots ; 
C,  C,  C,  borders  for  shrubbery  and  flowers ;  D,  D, 
flag-stone  walks  ;  E  (on  the  right),  border  for  cur¬ 
rants  ;  F,  (on  the  left),  border  for  dwarf  pears  and 
dahlias ;  G,  G,  G,  strawberry  beds ;  H,  plot  for 
blackberries  and  raspberries  ;  I,  J,  K,  L,  plots  for 
vegetables,  &c.,  described  below  ;  M,  a  vine  bor¬ 
der  ;  N,  a  cold  grapery ;  O,  raspberry  border  next 
the  fence ;  P,  P,  foot-paths  through  grass-plots ; 
Q,  Q,  garden-walks  ;  R,  privy  ;  S,  well. 

The  three  strawberry  plots,  G,  G,  G,  contain 
eleven  varieties,  viz. :  Hovey’s  S.  pine  ;  Boston 
pine ;  Burr’s  new  seedling ;  McAvoy’s  Superior  ; 
large  early  Scarlet ;  Jenny’s  Seedling,  Crimson 
Cone ;  Le  Baron  ;  British  Queen  ;  Princess  Alice 
Maud  ;  and  one  variety,  name  unknown. 

The  square  plot,  H,  beside  13  dwarf  pear  trees 
and  5  white  Smith  gooseberry  bushes,  contains 
of  raspberries  15  hills  red  Antwerps,  9  hills  white 
Antwerps,  and  9  hills  Franconia.  On  the  same 
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plot  8  dwarf  pear  trees  from  the  bud ;  10  hills 
early  nutmeg  potatoes  ;  3  hills  crook-neck  bush 
squashes  ;  2  hills  of  corn  ;  13  cabbages  ;  some 
parsley  roots,  and  over  eight  quarts  of  very  fine 
strawberries.  The  strawberries  are  grown  be¬ 
tween  the  white  and  red  Antwerp  raspberries. 

On  the  plot  I,  beside  the  trees  indicated  by  the 
figures,  and  described  below,  there  are  8  currant 
bushes ;  8  gooseberry  bushes,  of  a  large  green 
variety,  name  unknown;  1  climbing  rose,  near 
40  ;•  1  white  fragrant  peony,  near  54 ;  1  worm¬ 
wood  plant,  near  41 ;  1  yellow  rose  :  1  garden 
Isup  plant,  as  it  is  called,  and  7  flower  roots  of 
various  sorts.  During  the  past  season  there  have 
been  raised  on  this  plot  30  gooseberry  plants, 
from  cuttings;  29  Angers  quince  stocks,  which 
are  now  budded  with  a  variety  of  pears  ;  6  two 
year  old  dwarf  pears,  to  be  removed ;  1  row, 
across  the  plot  north  and  south,  of  early  beets  ; 
3  rows  of  early  radishes  ;  2  rows  of  bush  beans  ; 

1  bed  of  early  beets,  which  furnished  more  than 
was  used  by  the  family ;  8  cabbages ;  4  dahlias, 
and  lettuce  in  abundance.  Two  crops  of  radishes 
were  grown  round  the  edge  of  the  beet  bed.  Mr. 
S  says  he  generally  plants  radishes  around  the 
beds  of  beets,  onions,  &c.,  as  they  are  soon 
grown  and  out  of  the  way. 

The  plot  J,  beside  the  trees  indicated,  and  7 
flower  roots  and  6  dahlias,  has  produced,  the  last 
season,  2  beds  of  onions  with  radishes  ;  2  beds  of 
early  peas ;  2  rows  of  early  nutmeg  potatoes,  in 
drills  ;  l  bed  of  late  beets,  for  winter  use,  and  30 
late  cabbages.  The  ground  occupied  with  early 
peas  and  potatoes  was  afterward  sown  with  Rus¬ 
sia  turnips,  which  did  not  do  well  on  account  of 
the  drouth. 

The  plot  K  was  planted  with  bush  beans,  pota¬ 
toes,  and  some  winter  squashes. 

The  plot  L,  L,  beside  the  trees,  is  chiefly  de¬ 
voted  to  vegetables.  There  are  4  blackberry 
bushes,  and  a  row  of  flowering  plants  along  the 
walk  Q,  from  the  house  to  the  privy,  R.  On  the 
plot  L,  L,  there  have  been  cultivated  the  past 
season,  early  cucumbers,  potatoes,  sweet  and 
chicken  corn,  bush  beans,  Lima  beans,  a  bed  of 
peas,  gherkins  and  late  cucumbers,  for  pickling  ; 
nasturtions,  and  some  winter  pumpkins  among 
the  corn  and  potatoes. 

N,  is  a  cold  grapery,  14  by  32  feet,  containing  a 
cistern,  a  simple  force-pump,  and  25  grape  vines, 
of  the  following  13  varieties  .  8  black  Hamburgs ; 
3  white  Muscats  of  Alexandria  ;  2  royal  Musca¬ 
dine  ;  2  grizzly  Frotignan  ;  2  Chasselas  de  Paris  ; 
1  Chasselas  de  Fontainebleau  ;  1  red  Chasselas  ; 

1  black  Prince  ;  1  black  St.  Peter’s  ;  1  Zinfindal ; 

1  white  Frontignan ;  1  de  Candolle ;  1  golden 
Chasselas.  Ten  of  these  are  planted  in  front ; 
10  against  the  back  wall ;  3  at  one  end,  and  2  at 
the  other,  the  pump  occupying  the  place  of  one 
vine. 

M,  is  a  grape  border,  18  by  32  feet.  Around  the 
edge  of  this  there  have  been  raised,  the  past  sea¬ 
son,  melons,  winter  squashes,  and  large  peppers, 
for  pickling  green.  The  roots  of  the  front  vines 
in  the  cold  grapery  spread  out  under  the  sill  into 
the  border. 

O,  is  a  raspberry  border,  by  the  side  of  the  fence. 
Mr.  S.  says  the  vines  should  have  been  placed  far 
enough  from  the  fence  to  admit  a  walk. 

EXPLANATION  OP  THE  FIGURES. 

Where  there  is  more  than  one  tree  of  the  same 
kind  and  variety,  the  figure  indicating  its  location 
is  repeated.  1,  horse-chestnut ;  2,  dog-woods  ; 
3,  elms ;  4,  English  mountain  ash ;  5,  cherry 
trees,  of  the  following  seven  varieties,  viz. :  l 
each  of  Mammoth,  yellow  Spanish,  Coe’s  Trans¬ 
parent,  White-Heart,  Honey-Heart,  2  black  Tar¬ 
tarian,  and  a  black  Mazzard,  to  be  grafted  with 
the  May  Duke ;  6,  common  red  cherries ;  7, 
dwarf  May  Duke  Cherry  ;  8  dwarf  apples,  Fall 
pippins  and  Wagener;  9,  Norway  spruce;  10, 
balsam  firs;  11,  white  pine;  12  fir  tree;  13 
Denny  plums ;  14,  imperial  gages ;  15,  green 
gages;  16,  seckel  standard  pear;  17,  standard 
pears,  grafted  with  Lawrence  and  Beurre  Clair- 
geau;  18,  standard  pears,  grafted  with  Bartlett 
and  early  bell ;  19,  peaches  of  the  following  varie¬ 
ties  :  2  each  of  Morris  white,  Snow  peach,  Craw¬ 
ford’s  late  Melocoton,  yellow  Melocoton,  yellow 
Rareripe,  and  Danen  peach,  and  1  each  of  Nut 
meg,  Magistrate,  Druid  Hill,  Heath  Cling-stone, 
Ola  Mixon  Free-stone.  There  are  9  trees  of  natu¬ 
ral  fruit,  and  some  budded  ones,  but  names  un¬ 
known  ;  20,  Dix  pear,  standard ;  21,  apricots  of 

2  varieties,  viz. :  Moor-park  and  Dubois’  Early 


Golden  ;  22,  plum  tree,  name  unknown  ;  23,  red 
Siberian  crab  apple  ;  24,  snowball  bush  ;  25,  Isa¬ 
bella  grape  vine  ;  26,  Catawba  grape  vine  ;  27, 
Coe’s  golden  drop  plums  ;  28,  Chinese  sand  pear, 
standard  ;  29,  apple  trees  of  the  following  3  vari¬ 
eties,  viz.  :  Fall  pippins,  Newtown  pippins,  and 
'  i(jopus  Spitzenburg ;  30,  quince  tree.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  pear  trees,  from  31  to  69,  are  all  dwarf 
pears :  31,  Flemish  Beauty ;  32,  Bartlett ;  33, 
Josephine  de  Malines  ;  34,  Soldat  Laboreur ;  35, 
Glout  Morceau ;  36,  Beurre  Easter  ;  37,  five  va¬ 
rieties,  names  unknown ;  38,  Columbia ;  39,  Vi¬ 
car  of  Winkfield  ;  40,  Seckel ;  41,  Louise  Bonne 
de  Jersey ;  42,  Duchesse  d’Angouleme ;  43, 
Madeleine  ;  44,  Fcurre  d’Aremberg ;  45,  Law¬ 
rence ;  46,  Catillac;  47  Bonne  des  Zees;  48, 
Swan’s  orange ;  49,  Keurre  brown ;  50,  Passe 
Colmar;  51,  Doyenne  gns ;  52,  Napoleon;  53, 
Beurre  Diel ;  54,  white  Doyenne ;  55,  Beurre 
Clairgeau  ;  56,  Urbaniste  ;  57,  Doyenne  Boussoek ; 
58,  Bezi  d’Esperm  ;  59,  Beurre  dAmalis;  60, 
Winter  Nelis  ;  61,  Beurre  Langehcr  ,  J-2,  Brande’s 
St.  Germain  ;  63,  Belle  Lucrative  ;  64,  Van  Mons 
Leon  le  Clerc  ;  65,  Beurre  d’Anjou  ;  66,  Golden 
Beurre  of  Bilboa ;  67,  Jaminette ;  68,  Doyenne 
d’hiver  nouveau  or  d’Alengon ;  69,  Buffum ; 
70,  Bartlett  standard;  71,  hop  vine;  72,  rhubarb, 
two  varieties — one  Victoria,  and  the  other  un¬ 
known  ;  73,  Concord  grape ;  74,  Charter  Oak 
grape  ;  75,  tanzy  ;  76,  led  raspberries  ;  77,  black 
raspberries  ;  78,  the  dotted  line  crossing  the  upper 
part  of  G  and  J,  Victoria,  white  and  red  Dutch 
currant  bushes  ;  79,  rose  of  Sharon ;  80,  climbing 
roses,  of  the  following  six  varieties :  double  red 
Michigan,  Baltimore  Belle,  Mohican,  Noisette, 
Solfaterre  and  William  Jesse  ;  81,  lilac  ;  82,  box¬ 
wood  ;  83,  rose  bushes  ;  84  tea  plant.  The  rest 
of  the  borders,  C,  C,  C,  C,  contain  a  variety  of 
shrubs,  among  which  are  the  following  :  2  flow¬ 
ering  almonds,  3  Corchoruses,  2  snowberries, 
2  sweet-scented  shrubs,  1  flowering  currant,  1 
barberry,  1  yellow  rose,!  moss  rose,  3  Burgundy 
roses,  3  damask  roses,  1  Marquis  Bocella,  1  Du- 
bourg,  1  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  1  Reine  de  Fontenay,  1 
Agrippina,  1  Elegans,  1  Fabvier,  and  several 
others,  names  unknown.  In  the  borders,  also, 
are  peonies,  pinks,  tulips,  daffodils,  primroses, 
lilies,  gladiolas,  dahlias,  hollyhocks,  bluebells,  &c. 

We  have  thus  put  down  somewhat  minutely 
the  names  of  the  various  trees,  shrubs,  vegeta¬ 
bles,  &c  ,  which  we  saw  actually  growing  on  the 
above  plot,  containing  only  19,680  square  feet  all 
told,  while  half  an  acre  contains  21,800  square 
feet.  There  is  no  appearance  of  confusion. 

Mr.  Smith  stated  that,  in  order  to  make  the 
most  of  a  small  space,  he  sets  the  peach  trees  be¬ 
tween  others  that  are  longer-lived,  expecting  to 
gradually  remove  the  former,  after  getting  three 
or  four  crops.  So  in  planting  apple  trees,  it  is 
better  to  set  them  twice  as  thickly  as  they  will 
ultimately  be  needed,  and  gradually  remove  the 
limbs  from  one  half  of  them  when  they  interfere, 
and  finally  cut  them  out  altogether.  The  produce 
of  the  trees  thus  removed  would  amply  repay 
their  expense. 

There  are  many  other  common  garden  vegeta¬ 
bles  not  named  above,  such  as  carrots,  parsnips, 
celery,  spinach,  &c.  These,  Mr.  Smith  remarks 
that  he  did  not  require  for  his  own  use,  and  there¬ 
fore  does  not  grow  them.  Just  back  of  the  lot 
there  is  a  bed  of  asparagus,  in  a  salt  meadow, 
where  it  flourishes  finely. — Ed. 


GRAFTING  AND  BUDDING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist : 

If  the  following  is,  in  your  judgment,  of  any  val¬ 
ue  to  your  readers,  it  is  at  your  disposal.  I  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  use  of  clay  and  wax  in  grafting, 
and  tie  nothing  on  to  protect  the  budding,  but  use 
plasters  of  cemented  rags  only. 

I  procure  well  worn  cotton  rags,  and  for  budding 
tear  them  in  strips  not  more  than  half  an  inch 
wide — for  grafting,  a  little  more  than  an  inch 
wide.  They  may  be  short  or  long,  though  a  reg¬ 
ular  length  would  be  better  for  both  purposes. 
The  narrow  strips  are  then  wound  round  a  short 
stick  smoothly  and  loosely,  care  being  taken  that 


the  end  of  the  former  strip  laps  over  the  first  end 
of  the  last  strip  added,  otherwise  in  unrolling  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  the  ends.  The  roll  will 
be  like  the  bandages  tised  by  surgeons  for  broken 
limbs. 

The  composition  I  use  is  1  lb.  of  resin,  1  lb.  ol 
beeswax,  and  l£  lb.  of  tallow  ;  into  which,  when 
perfectly  melted  and  mixed,  the  rolls  are  put, 
not  to  soak  merely,  but  to  boil  until  the  bubbles  en¬ 
tirely  cease  to  rise  on  the  surface,  for  then  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  all  the  air  is,  by  the  heat,  excluded  from 
the  rolls,  and  the  vacuum  filled  up  with  the  ce¬ 
ment.  This  plan,  of  course,  is  adopted  with  band 
ages  of  any  width.  The  rolls  should  be  taken 
out  while  hot,  and  when  cold  used  as  required. 

From  six  to  eight  inches  of  the  narrow  strips 
will  be  enough  for  budding,  which  will,  with  the 
warmth  of  the  hand,  stick  without  tying  ;  and  if 
the  rags  are  sufficiently  tenUcr  no  further  care  is 
needed,  for  they  will  not  cut  into  the  wood  or 
bark,  but  tear  as  the  tree  expands. 

This  plan  I  have  for  years  adopted  in  budding  ; 
and  the  present  year  for  grafting  apple  trees,  even 
as  late  as  the  27th  of  June,  which  have  grown 
finely.  Of  course  the  wider  strips  are  used  for 
grafting.  The  same  will  do  well  to  bind  around 
trees  that  have  been  wounded  in  any  way. 

Henry  C.  Howells. 

Eagleswood,  Perth  Amboy,  Dec.  3,  1856 

WINTERING  CABBAGES. 

An  article  on  this  subject  was  accidental¬ 
ly  “left  over”  last  month.  It  may  not  be 
too  late,  however,  to  offer  a  word  on  this 
subject  now,  which  will,  at  least,  be  in  time 
for  next  autumn.  In  warmer  latitudes,  cab¬ 
bages  may  remain  out  all  winter  with  advan¬ 
tage,  as  they  will  continue  to  mature  and 
improve  in  quality  as  long  as  they  are  not 
entirely  frozen.  In  colder  countries,  they 
may  be  kept  in  the  cellar,  but  when  not  de¬ 
sired  for  winter  use,  and  even  then  they 
keep  better  in  the  ground  than  in  the  cellar. 
Some  succeed  well  by  laying  down  two 
poles,  say  three  or  four  inches  apart,  invert¬ 
ing  the  cabbages  upon  them  without  remov¬ 
ing  the  roots,  and  covering  the  heads  with  a 
moderate  coating  of  earth.  This  is  a  very 
common  method.  Another  plan,  not  so  com¬ 
mon,  is  to  dig  a  long  trench  five  or  six  inch¬ 
es  in  depth,  and  transplant  the  cabbages  into 
it,  setting  them  in  a  single  row  close  to¬ 
gether.  Then  erect  over  this  a  rough  frame 
by  setting  up  crotched  stakes,  and  laying  on 
poles  or  brush  with  a  little  straw.  Cover 
the  whole  with  a  laytr  of  earth,  and  the 
heads  will  remain  green  and  continue  to  fill 
out  during  the  whole  winter.  They  can  be 
taken  out  fresh  whenever  wanted,  by  open¬ 
ing  one  end  of  the  pit.  Some  care  and 
watching  will  be  required  to  keep  out  the 
mice.  If  these  make  their  appearance,  we 
know  of  no  way  of  destroying  them  but  by 
catching  them  in  traps,  and  then  closing  up 
their  holes.  By  securing  the  first  intruders 
their  multiplication  will  be  stopped,  and  lit¬ 
tle  trouble  will  be  experienced.  An  air-hole 
should  be  left  at  each  end  of  such  trenches. 
These  holes  may  be  covered  with  pieces  of 
old  wire-cloth,  or  fanning-mill  sieves,  to 
shut  out  the  free  access  of  mice. — [Ed. 

What  makes  the  ocean  get  angry,  mother? 
Because  it  has  been  crossed  so  many  times,  my 
son. 
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ROSES  IN  POTS. 

We  present  above  a  drawing  of  a  s  peci- 
rnen  Rose  in  a  pot,  which  our  artist  has  ex¬ 
ecuted  in  a  masterly  manner.  We  give  this 
as  a  standard  of  excellence  at  which  our 
amateur  and  professional  readers  should  aim. 
The  trouble  at  first  may  seem  great,  but  the 
satisfaction  is  greater.  The  Rose  selected 
for  this  purpose  should  be  some  free-bloom¬ 
ing  and  free-growing  variety,  such  as  Her- 
mosa,  Bourbon  Queen,  Paul  Joseph,  Mrs. 
Bosanquet,  Caroline  de  Sansal,  Pius  IXth, 
Agrippina, Devouiensis,  Le  Pactole,  Safrano, 
&c. 

We  prefer  keeping  the  plants  in  pots 
through  all  their  stages  of  growth  from  the 
cutting;  but  this  requires  much  care  and  at¬ 
tention.  Another  mode,  and  perhaps  better 
one  for  the  young  amateur,  is  to  select  strong 
vigorous  young  plants  from  the  border  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  and  put  them  in  pots  just 
large  enough  to  hold  them  without  cramping 
the  roots  too  much.  If  any  of  the  roots  be¬ 
come  bruised  or  broken,  cut  them  off.  Cut 
away  all  but  two  or  three  of  the  strongest 
shoots,  and  shorten  these  in.  The  soil  must 
be  rich  and  strong,  yet  not  retentive  of  mois¬ 
ture.  A  good  compost  may  be  made  of  two 
parts  of  well  rotted  sod,  one  part  of  old  ma¬ 
nure,  and  one  part  of  leaf  mold.  Let  the 
pots  be  well  drained.  When  the  plants  have 
been  potted  as  above,  place  them  in  the  cold¬ 
est  part  of  the  greenhouse  ;  or,  better  still, 
keep  them  in  a  frame  or  pit  out  of  doors  till 


about  the  middle  of  February  or  beginning  of 
March.  The  object  now  must  be  to  push 
them  into  a  vigorous  growth.  This  will  be 
accomplished  by  the  occasional  use  of  a  so¬ 
lution  of  guano  or  manure  water,  and  a  shift 
into  a  large  pot.  This  is  the  point  where 
failure  generally  begins,  especially  with 
young  amateurs.  They  can  not  make  up 
their  minds  to  pinch  and  cut ;  it  seems  to 
them  like  Vandalism  ;  and  yet,  as  a  gener¬ 
al  thing,  a  fine  specimen  plant  can  not  be 
obtained  in  any  other  way.  It  would  con¬ 
sume  a  great  deal  of  space  to  go  into  all  the 
detail  of  pinching  and  cutting  in  ;  and  too 
much  detail  is  apt  to  lead  to  confusion.  We 
will  state  generally,  that  two  or  three  lead¬ 
ing  shoots  must  be  selected  to  form  the 
body  of  the  plant.  The  side  shoots  or  later¬ 
als  must  be  cut  in  to  give  form  and  comeli¬ 
ness,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut  some 
out  entirely  where  they  interlace  each  other 
too  much.  Let  no  buds  form  until  you  get 
ready  for  a  general  bloom.  To  produce  the 
desired  result,  good  judgment  and  taste 
must  be  exercised,  which  will  be  greatly  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  cut  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
Keep  that  before  you  as  a  model,  and  if  you 
do  not  succeed  in  your  first  attempt,  try 
again.  Few  great  objects  are  attained  in  a 
single  trial  ;  but  perseverance  will  in  the  end 
crown  your  labors  with  success,  and  your 
gratification  will  be  great.  If  you  do  not 
succeed  in  producing  as  magnificent  a  speci¬ 
men,  you  may  approach  more  or  less  near 
to  it. — Ed. 


THE  VERBENA. 

Our  “  young  friend  George,”  of  Westport, 
Connecticut,  writes  us  for  information  about 
the  Verbena.  We  shall  always  be  glad  to 
impart  to  our  young  friends  any  information 
we  possess,  and  speak  a  word  of  encourage¬ 
ment  to  them.  The  matter  that  puzzles  you 
so  is  only  a  seeming  contradiction.  The 
Verbena  is  not  an  annual,  but  a  perennial  ; 
however,  as  it  ripens  its  seed  every  year, 
it  may  be  grown  as  an  annual.  The 
book  you  refer  to  was  written  many  years 
ago,  before  the  introduction  of  the  splendid 
I^brid  varieties  now  cultivated,  and  when 
the  Verbena  was  chiefly  grown  from  seed. 
You  might  grow  a  thousand  plants  from 
seed  obtained  at  the  stores,  and  not  raise 
one  at  all  comparable  to  the  best  kinds  now 
•sold  under  name.  We  therefore  say,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  your  second  inquiry,  grow  from 
cuttings,  and  not  from  seed  ;  as  it  is  only 
by  cuttings  that  choice  kinds  can  be  per¬ 
petuated.  In  answer  to  your  other  inquiries, 
we  answer,  buy  the  plants,  not  the  cuttings. 
Most  of  our  florists  have  them  for  sale,  and 
good  kinds  can  be  bought  for  about  $1  50 
per  dozen  Some  very  choice  varieties  of 
recent  introduction  will  cost  more.  The 
following  is  a  select  list :  Brilliant  de  Vaise, 
Scarlet  Defiance,  Lord  Raglan,  King  of  Scar¬ 
lets,  Sarah,  Admiration,  Blue  Defiance,  Fair 
American,  General  Taylor,  Henry  Clay,  He¬ 
roine,  Jeannie  Deans,  Madame  Lemounier, 
Iphigenie,  Queen  Victoria,  Phenomenon’, 
Salamander,  Striped  Eclipse,  Thalia,  and  the 
list  might  be  greatly  extended.  These  you 
can  buy  in  the  Spring,  and  turn  out  of  the 
pots  into  the  border.  In  the  Fall,  take  up 
rooted  joints  of  each,  or  put  down  cuttings, 
which,  when  rooted,  pot  off,  and  keep  in  a 
warm  room  during  the  winter.  We  advise 
George,  and  all  our  readers,  young  and  old, 
to  grow  the  Verbena,  for  it  is  among  the 
most  charming  bedding  plants  we  have.  In 
one  respect,  however,  you  will  be  disap¬ 
pointed  ;  unless  your  olfactories  are  amazing 
sharp,  you  will  certainly  fail  to  discover  the 
“  exquisite  fragrance”  spoken  of  by  your  au 
tlior.  The  person  who  can  snuff  “  exquisite 
fragrance”  from  the  Verbena,  must  be  blessed 
with  sweet  olfactories.  We  have  grown 
all  the  so-called  sweet-smelling  Verbenas, 
and  regard  such  epithets  as  an  abuse  of 
words.  We  wish  the  Verbena  were  “ex¬ 
quisitely  fragrant,”  for  it  only  lacks  this  to 
make  it.  probably  the  loveliest  gem  that 
decks  either  the  green-house  or  lawn. 
There  is  a  plant  commonly  called  the 
“  Lemon-scented  Verbena,”  which  is  de¬ 
lightfully  fragrant;  its  proper  name,  how¬ 
ever,  is  Aloyzia  Citriodora. 

Our  young  friend  also  inquires  if  annuals 
can  be  grown  from  cuttings.  We  have 
struck  cuttings  of  Mignonette,  Sweet  Alys- 
sum,  Lobelia  (gracilis),  Clarkia,  Ladies’ 
Slipper,  and  other  annuals ;  but  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  do  this,  since  they  are  so  readily  ob¬ 
tained  true  from  the  seed. 

Our  young  friend  is  right  in  supposing 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  names  of  plants 
adds  much  to  the  interest  and  pleasure  of 
their  cultivation  ;  and  our  advice  to  him 
and  to  all  others  is,  never  to  buy  of  a  man 
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who  does  not,  label  his  plants  :  he  is  a  sloven, 
and  unworthy  of  his  profession. — [Ed. 

AMERICAN  P0M0L0G1CAL  SOCIETY-FRUITS 
RECOMMENDED,  &c. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  recent  ses¬ 
sion  of  this  Society,  and  have  waited  pa¬ 
tiently  for  the  official  report  of  its  proceed¬ 
ings  ;  but  as  it  may  be  some  time  yet  before 
this  is  published,  we  present  a  list  of  the 
ruits  adopted  and  recommended.  There 
may  possibly  be  some  omissions,  but  we  have 
made  it  as  perfect  as  we  could  with  the  re¬ 
sources  at  hand 

Pears. — Of  Pears  on  their  own  stock  we  be¬ 
lieve  but  few  additions  were  made  to  the 
list  heretofore  adopted  for  general  cultiva¬ 
tion.  After  Beurre  d’Aremberg,  the  words 
“  high  cultivation  !’  were  added.  Fulton  was 
in  danger  of  being  stricken  off.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  were  added  :  Howell,  Doyenne  Bous- 
sock  and  Duchess  of  Orleans, 

The  following  were  added  to  the  list  of 
those  which  “  promise  well Philadelphia, 
Niles,  Shencks,  Richards,  Fondante  du 
Comice,  Beurre  Kennes,  Emile  d’Heyst, 
Counseilleut  de  la  Cour,  Comtesse  d’Alost, 
Beurre  Langlier,  Bergomot  d’Esperin,  Doy¬ 
enne  d’Alenson,  Delices  d’Hardenpont,  D’Al- 
bret,  Delice,  d’Hardenpont  of  Belgium,  Ex- 
eellentissima,  Osband’s  Summer,  Beurr6 
Nantais  and  Dix. 

Of  the  “  rejected  list,”  Bellissime  d'Et6 
was  added  to  it,  and  Bleecker’s  Meadow  and 
Passans  du  Portugal,  were  taken  from  it.. 

Of  Pears  on  Quince  stock,  Beurre  d’Arem¬ 
berg  and  Triomph  de  Jodoigne,  were  stricken 
from  the  list.  The  following  were  recom¬ 
mended  by  Berckmans,  Wilder,  Hovey, 
Reid,  and  others  :  Brandywine,  BeunASu- 
perfin,  Jalousie  de  Fontenay,  Beurr6  Gris 
d’Hiver,  Doyenne  d’Alengon,  Passe  Colmar, 
Belle  Epine  Dumas,  Buffum,  Seckel,  Tyson, 
Beurr6  Sterckman,  Theodore  Van  Mons, 
Kirtland. 

Apples. — The  following  were  placed  on 
the  list  for  general  cultivation.  Primate, 
Benoni,  Hawley,  Rambo,  High-top  Sweet¬ 
ing,  Jonathan.  The  following  were  placed 
under  the  head  of  those  that  “promise  well 
King,  Caroline  June,  June  Sweeting, Wagen- 
er,  Smith’s  Cider,  Winter  Sweet  Paradise, 
Fallawater,  Broadwell.  White  Seek-no-fur- 
ther  was  removed  from  the  list. 

Peaches. — Of  Peaches ,  Early  Crawford 
and  Old  Mixon  Cling  were  recommended  for 
general  cultivation.  Susquehannah,  Made¬ 
leine  de  Courson,  Hative  de  Neigs,  Hill’s 
Chili,  and  Gergas,  were  added  to  the  list  of 
those  promising  well. 

Cherries. — Coe’s  Transparent,  Early  Pur¬ 
ple  Guigne,  Belle  d’Orleans,  Governor  Wood, 
Reine  Hortense,  and  Rockport  Bigarreau, 
were  recommended  forgeneral  cultivation. 
Napoleon  Bigarreau  was  recommended  for 
special  cultivation.  Downton  was  removed 
from  the  list. 

Plums. — Prince’s  Yellow  Gage  and  Lom¬ 
bard  were  placed  on  the  list  for  general  cul¬ 
tivation.  Pond’s  Seedling,  General  Hand, 
Bradshaw,  German  Prune,  Duane’s  Purple, 
Fellenberg,  and  White  Damson,  were  placed 
on  the  list  promising  well. 


Grapes,  (native). — The  following  promise 
well :  Rebecca,  Delaware,  To  Kalon,  Con¬ 
cord.  The  Hartford  Prolific  and  Northern 
Muscadine,  were  thought  unworthy  of  culti¬ 
vation. 

Raspberries. — French,  Cope,  American 
Red,  Ohio  Everbearing  and  Catawissa,  were 
recommended  as  “  promising  well.” 

Blackberries. — The  Improved  High  Bush 
and  New  Rochelle  or  Lawton,  were  recom¬ 
mended  forgeneral  cultivation. 

Strawberries.  —  McAvoy’s  Superior, 
Hooker,  Victoria,  Le  Baron,  Longworth’s 
Prolific,  Genesee  and  Scarlet  Magnate,  were 
recommended  as  promising  well. 

We  are  a  little  surprised  at  the  position 
occupied  by  some  fruits  in  the  above  lists, 
but  trust  that  the  official  list  may  show  them 
to  be  in  error,  and  we  reserve  our  comments 
for  another  article. — [Ed. 

RHUBARB  OR  PIE  PLANT. 


It  is  pleasant,  in  this  wintry  season  of  the 
year,  to  look  forward  to  the  labors  and  en¬ 
joyments  of  another  Spring.  Our  own 
thoughts  have  been  directed,  for  the  past 
hour,  to  the  spot  on  which  our  eyes  have 
rested,  viz. :  the  kitchen  garden,  and  to  that 
corner  of  it  which  contains  our  beds  of  rhu¬ 
barb.  We  have  thought  of  its  huge  pink 
crowns,  thrusting  themselves  up  through 
the  rich  mold,  almost  before  the  swallow 
dares  to  appear,  and  looking,  in  their  own 
way,  as  beautiful  as  the  daintiest  hyacinths 
of  the  flower  garden.  We  have  thought  of 
its  leaves  rapidly  expanding,  larger  than  the 
palm  trees  foliage,  putting  to  shame  the 
more  conservative  vegetables,  and  furnish¬ 
ing  the  housewife  with  invaluable  material 
for  pies,  tarts,  jams,  jellies  and  sauces,  at  a 
time  when  the  last  year’s  fruits  have 'per¬ 
ished  or  become  insipid,  and  before  other 
fruits  have  come  forward  to  take  their  place. 
And  these  pleasant  thoughts  have  induced 
us  to  make  a  few  notes  on  the  culture  and 
the  best  varieties  of  this  plant,  without 
which,  no  garden  is  complete. 

It  can  be  raised  from  seed,  though  the 
plants  so  obtained  are  not  of  uniform  excel¬ 
lence.  Choose  a  warm,  dry  aspect;  pulve¬ 
rize  the  soil  well,  as  early  in  the  Spring  as 
it  can  be  worked,  and  sow  in  drills  an  inch 
deep  and  one  foot  apart.  An  occasional 
watering  in  dry  weather,  faithful  cultivation 
with  the  hoe,  keeping  down  all  weeds,  and 
thinning  out  the  plants  until  they  are  six 
inches  apart,  is  all  the  care  they  require  for 
the  first  season.  In  the  latter  part  of  Sum¬ 
mer,  prepare  a  bed  for  their  permanent  oc¬ 
cupation.  This  should  be  in  a  dry  and  shel¬ 
tered  part  of  the  garden,  for  the  health  of 
the  plants,  and  to  favor  their  early  growth 
in  Spring.  If  the  soil  is  a  stiff  clay,  a  little 
sand  should  be  added,  and  the  whole  heavily 
manured  with  well-rotted  dung,  and  spaded 
up  at  least  eighteen  inches  deep.  When  the 
beds  have  become  settled,  remove  the  plants 
to  their  new  quarters, -setting  them  three 
feet  apart  in  the  row,  and  the  rows  four  feet 
apart.  The  crowns  of  the  plants  should  be 
set  two  inches  below  the  surface,  and  should 
be  covered,  late  in  the  Fall,  with  several 
inches  of  coarse  litter.  This  will  protect 


the  roots  from  hard  frosts  in  the  ensuing 
Winter,  and  give  them  a  vigorous  start  in 
the  Spring. 

Rhubarb  is  propagated  also  by  division  of 
the  roots  ;  and  this  mode  is  preferable,  where 
only  a  few  plants  are  needed,  as  it.  is  then 
ready  for  use  the  first  year  after  planting. 
If  raised  from  seed,  it  should  not  be  cut  until 
the  third  year.  The  roots  can  be  divided  in 
the  Fall,  or  very  early  in  the  Spring.  Eight 
or  ten  plants  arc  enough  for  an  ordinary 
family  ;  the  market  gardener  will  adapt  the 
size  of  his  plantation  to  the  number  of  his 
customers.  A  single  crown,  or  eye,  is  all 
that  is  needed  to  form  an  independent  plant. 
Care  should  be  taken,  in  dividing  the  old 
stools,  not  to  mutilate  the  roots.  The  ground 
should  be  well  prepared  for  their  reception  ; 
for,  though  they  will  manage  to  grow  as 
readily  as  a  burdock,  yet,  like  the  burdock, 
they  have  a  great  liking  for  the  best  soils. 
It  is  an  excellent  practice  of  some,  to  give 
each  plant,  several  shovels  full  of  manure 
every  Fall.  The  stalks  may  be  cut  for  the 
table  when  the  leaf  is  only  half  grown,  and 
they  may  be  used  nearly  all  Summer, 
though  it  is  best  to  give  the  plant,  a  resting 
spell  in  Summer,  to  mature  its  leaves  and 
strengthen  its  roots. 

Rhubarb  may  be  brought,  forward  very 
early  in  Spring,  in  several  ways.  It  is  the 
practice  of  some  to  place  an  old  barrel  or 
box  (with  the  bottom  and  head  out)  over  one 
or  more  plants,  early  in  April,  and  to  sur¬ 
round  the  whole  with  fresh  horse  manure,  a 
foot  in  depth.  This  stimulates  the  plant 
into  growth,  and  the  barrel  shading  the 
leaves,  causes  them  to  shoot,  up  long  and 
rapidly.  The  stalks  are  more  tender  and 
less  acid  than  when  grown  in  the  open  air. 
An  amateur  of  our  acquaintance  takes  up  a 
few  roots  of  rhubarb  every  Fall,  and  placing 
them  in  tubs  of  dirt,  sets  them  into  his  cel¬ 
lar  to  enjoy  a  nap  of  about  three  months, 
and  then  brings  them  into  a  warm  closet  be¬ 
hind  his  fire-place.  Opening  the  window 
blinds  in  this  closet,  and  giving  his  plants  a 
free  watering,  they  soon  begin  to  grow,  and 
furnish  his  family  with  a  healthful  and  deli¬ 
cious  desert,  while  yet  the  garden  without 
is  covered  with  snow.  We  have  known 
others  to  bring  forward  rhubarb  in  green¬ 
houses  and  other  warm  buildings.  Others, 
again,  set  out  several  plants  near  the  stable 
yard,  and  in  the  Fall  place  barrels  over 
them,  having  holes  in  the  top,  and  cover  the 
whole  with  leaves  or  coarse  litter.  In  the 
latter  part  of  February,  they  remove  the 
litter,  and  surround  the  barrels  with  warm 
manure,  a  foot  in  depth,  and  add  to  the  same 
from  week  to  week,  as  the  leaves  extend. 
The  manure  warms  the  roots,  and  gives  al¬ 
most  a  Summer  atmosohere  within  the  bar¬ 
rel,  so  that  in  about  a  month’s  time  the  bar¬ 
rel  is  full  of  leaves  finely  blanched,  tender 
and  crisp,  which  can  be  used  until  the  other 
plants  have  come  forward  in  the  garden. 
The  market  gardener  who  forces  his  plants 
in  this  way  is  sure  of  a  recompense  for  his 
trouble.  In  New-York  market  alone,  many 
thousand  dollars  worth  are  sold  every 
Spring.  But  if  any  one  has  not  the  time  or 
means  to  pursue  either  of  the  above  methods, 
let  him  set  his  plants  in  a  sunny  aspect,  and 
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in  the  Fall  cover  a  portion  of  them  with  six 
or  eight  inches  of  black  peat  earth  or  warm 
litter,  and  he  will  hasten  their  growth  in 
Spring  a  week  earlier  than  those  unpro¬ 
tected. 

As  to  the  best  sorts  of  rhubarb,  we  must 
say  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  best  are 
those  best  cultivated.  The  Giants  and  Mam¬ 
moths  owe  a  debt  to  the  manure  heap  for 
some  of  their  fair  proportions.  There  is, 
however,  a  choice  and  these  are  among  the 
best : 

Tobolsk:  Scarlet  stalks,  small,  but  very 
early. 

Myatt's  Victoria ;  Large,  red  stalks,  with 
a  rich,  fruit-like  flavor,  and  early. 

Giant :  Large,  grown  stalks  ;  later  than 
die  preceding;  a  great  favorite  in  England. 

Mammoth:  A  seedling  from  Giant ,  stalks 
sometimes  four  feet  long  ;  highly  esteemed 
about  Philadelphia,  where  it  originated. 

Downing' s  Colossal:  A  large  and  very  ex¬ 
cellent  variety ;  stalks  often  the  size  of  a 
man’s  wrist. 

Myatt's  Linnaeus:  The  least  acid  of  all, 
and  that  not  an  unimportant  matter,  consid¬ 
ering  the  present  price  of  sugar. 

Cahoon's  Seedling:  One  of  the  newest 
varieties,  and  on  some  accounts  the  best. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  proper  to  add 
that  the  leaf  of  the  rhubarb  contains  oxalid 
acid,  and  is  therefore  poisonous.  The  root 
is  an  active  purgative.  The  Icaf-stalh  only 
should  be  eaten. 


ASPARAGUS. 

Its  History ,  Varieties,  Method  of  Making 
Beds  and  Planting,  After  Treatment,  Du¬ 
ration  of  Teds,  Mode  of  Cutting  and  Cook¬ 
ing,  Sfc. 

No  product  of  the  vegetable  garden  is 
more  highly  relished  than  this,  when  a  taste 
is  acquired  for  it,  and  none  is  more  health¬ 
ful.  Yet  not  one  farmer's  garden  in  ten,  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  not  one  in  a 
hundred,  contains  a  single  shoot  of  it.  If 
grown  at  all,  it  is  but  a  single  stool  to  furn¬ 
ish  wisps  for  the  flies  to  light  upon  in  the 
summer  parlor.  Asparagus  as  a  vegetable 
upon  the  farmer’s  table  is  still  an  exotic  very 
rarely  found.  As  a  wholesome  dish,  coming 
early  in  the  season,  when  vegetables  are 
much  needed,  we  think  it  very  desirable  that 
it  should  have  a  place  in  every  garden  in  vil¬ 
lage  and  country. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Asparagus  Officinalis  is  a  perennial  plant, 
a  native  of  the  shores  of  Britain,  where  it 
occurs  sparingly,  and  of  the  steppes  in  the 
east  of  Europe.  It  is  also  found  in  this  coun- 
iry  in  an  uncultivated  state,  and  is  probably 
a  native  of  America.  We  have  seen  it  grow¬ 
ing  wild  upon  the  shores  of  Shelter  Island, 
andmpon  the  Connecticut  shore,  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  Long  Island  Sound.  It  grows 
in  abundance  upon  Mason’s  Island,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Mystic  River,  and  is  some¬ 
times  gathered  in  the  spring  for  greens.  It 
is,  however,  in  its  native  state  a  small  poor 
vegetable,  hardly  worth  cooking.  Its  name 
is  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  signifies  a 
young  shoot  before  it  expands.  It  is  in  this 
state  when  it  is  cut  for  the  table.  Its  growth 


is  very  rapid.  Well  established  plants,  af¬ 
ter  the  weather  has  become  warm,  will  throw 
up  shoots  six  or  eight  inches  high  in  two 
days. 

VARIETIES. 

There  are  two  varieties,  the  red  topped 
and  the  green  topped,  according  to  the  books, 
though  we  have  never  met  with  but  one. 
The  young  shoots  assume  quite  a  variety  of 
colors  when  they  make  their  appearance, 
depending  somewhat  upon  the  quality  of  the 
soil  they  are  grown  in.  There  are  several 
sub  varieties  named  from  the  places  where 
they  are  cultivated.  But  these  are  simply 
the  result  of  skill  and  manure.  A  deep  rich 
soil,  with  abundant  fertilizers,  produces  a 
large  kind.  Without  these  the  stalks  are 
small. 

PLANTS  FOR  BEDDING. 

It  is  a  great  saving  of  time  to  purchase 
from  the  nursery  one  year  old  plants  for  this 
purpose.  But  if  this  is  not  convenient,  pro¬ 
cure  young  seedling  plants  from  an  old  bed, 
or  sow  the  seed.  The  seed  is  produced  in  a 
brilliant  red  berry,  which  is  three  celled, 
and  the  cells  are  two  seeded.  The  seeds 
are  black,  and  very  tenacious  of  life.  They 
will  live  through  the  winter,  and  come  up 
wherever  they  are  left,  as  readily  as  a  bur¬ 
dock,  or  a  thistle.  Myriads  of  young  plants 
are  found  starting  from  an  old  bed  every 
season,  unless  special  pains  are  taken  to  re¬ 
move  the  old  tops  in  the  fall. 

If  the  young  seedlings  are  used,  take  them 
up  in  May,  when  they  are  an  inch  or  two 
high,  and  put  them  in  any  rich  garden  loam 
in  drills  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  one  foot 
apart  in  the  drill.  Select  the  strongest  and 
most  perfect  plants  for  this  purpose.  If  well 
set,  not  one  in  a  hundred  will  fail.  If  seed 
is  sown  prepare  the  bed  as  for  other  vege¬ 
tables,  and  put  the  hills  at  the  same  distance 
apart.  Sow  early,  as  soon  as  spring  opens. 
The  young  plants  are  very  small  when  they 
first  come  up,  looking  like  so  many  pins 
sticking  in  the  dirt.  As  soon  as  in  sight,  the 
whole  surface  of  the  bed  should  be  stirred 
with  a  push  hoe, to  cut  up  the  springing  weeds 
and  give  the  asparagus  a  start.  The  young 
plants  should  be  hoed  once  a  week  through 
the  season.  This  course  will  make  strong 
vigorous  plants,  with  roots  shooting  out  from 
the  crown  like  the  spokes  from  the  hub  of  a 
wheel.  The  roots  will  be  from  ten  to  twenty 
inches  in  length,  according  to  the  richness 
of  the  soil.  In  the  fall  they  are  ready  for 

THE  BED, 

which  is  the  main  thing  in  the  cultivation  of 
this  plant.  It  will  grow,  indeed,  in  almost 
any  good  soil,  but  it  can  only  be  had  in  per¬ 
fection  from  a  deep,  rich  bed.  We  would 
choose  for  it  a  hill  side,  sloping  to  the  south 
or  southeast, — next  to  this  the  south  side  of  a 
wall,  and  lastly  an  open  spot,  free  from  shade 
above  or  roots  beneath.  The  plant  wants 
all  the  soil,  and  all  the  sunshine  it  can  com¬ 
mand. 

Eight  square  rods,  or  a  plot  three 
rods  square,  will  furnish  even  a  large  family 
a  full  supply  of  this  vegetable.  For  so  large 
a  plot  as  this,  we  would  lay  the  bed  out  eight 
rods  long,  and  one  rod  wide;  if  con¬ 
venient,  remove  all  the  surface  soil, 


and  put  it  upon  one  side,  to  be  used 
again.  If  the  subsoil  is  a  yellow  loam,  six 
inches  in  depth  of  it  may  also  be  saved.  If 
it  is  clay  or  gravel,  we  would  take  it  all  out 
to  the  depth  of  three  feet.  The  plant  is-  a 
gross  feeder,  and  wants  three  things,  drain¬ 
age,  room  to  grow,  and  rich  congenial  food. 
These  may  be  secured,  of  course,  by  a  va 
riety  of  methods  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
the  cultivator.  For  drainage,  we  would  use 
six  or  eight  inches  of  oyster  shells  upon  the 
bottom,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  wa¬ 
ter  shall  never  stand  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bed.  If  the  soil  is  clayey,  an  outlet  must  be 
dug  at  the  lowest  corner.  If  shells  are  not 
to  be  had,  small  stones,  two  or  three  inches 
through,  will  answer.  Upon  these  put  a  lay¬ 
er  of  bones,  one  or  two  inches  in  thickness, 
and  more  if  they  can  be  easily  and  cheaply 
procured.  Our  own  experiments  with  bones 
have  led  us  to  attach  a  high  value  to  them 
as  a  fertilizer  for  this  plant.  If  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  shore,  where  sea  mud  and  sand 
can  be  procured,  we  would  make  a  compost 
for  the  remainder  of  the  bed,  composed 
of  one  half  sea  mud,  one  fourth  stable  ma¬ 
nure,  and  the  remainder  of  surface  soil.  If 
remote  from  the  shore,  we  would  use  peat 
or  muck  instead  of  the  sea  mud.  The  whole 
should  be  well  mixed  and  thrown  in  upon 
the  bones. 

SETTING  THE  PLANTS. 

The  old  method  was  to  put  them  in  long 
narrow  beds,  but  this  is  not  important. 
Stretch  your  line  a  foot  from  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  and  with  the  shovel  or  spade  remove 
about  two  inches  of  the  surface  on  both  sides 
of  the  line.  Then  take  a  plant  and  spread 
out  all  the  roots  carefully  like  the  spokes  of 
a  wheel.  Return  the  soil,  leaving  the  crowns 
about  two  inches  beneath  the  surface.  Put 
the  plants  two  feet  apart  along  the  line  until 
the  whole  drill  is  finished.  Stretch  the  line 
again  at  the  distance  of  two  feet,  and  set  the 
plants  as  before.  Eight  drills  will  finish  the 
bed,  and  the  whole  number  of  plants  required 
will  be  528.  The  plants  are  sometimes  set 
18  inches  apart  in  the  drill,  but  the  shoots 
will  not  be  so  large.  If  we  wanted  shoots 
of  extra  size  we  should  make  the  bed  deep¬ 
er,  and  put  the  plants  three  feet  apart.  We 
prefer  to  set  the  plants  in  the  spring,  when 
the  shoots  first  make  their  appearance  above 
ground  The  roots  should  not  be  suffered 
to  dry. 

AFTER  TREATMENT. 

For  the  first  two  years  after  setting  the 
bed.  nothing  will  be  required  but  the  stirring 
of  the  surface  soil,  and  a  bushel  or  two  of 
salt  thrown  over  in  the  fall.  No  cutting 
should  be  made  until  the  third  spring.  The 
fall  before  this,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
frozen  hard  enough  to  bear  the  cart,  manure 
should  be  spread  over  the  whole  surface 
three  or  four  inches  deep.  We  would  not 
put  the  manure  on  until  the  ground  is  frozen, 
because  it  is  very  important  that  the  soil 
should  be  kept  as  light  and  spongy  as  possible. 
The  manure  serves  as  a  mulch  during  win¬ 
ter,  and  in  the  spring  may  be  carefully  fork¬ 
ed  in.  It  is  injurious  to  disturb  the  roots. 

WHITE  ASPARAGUS. 

If  this  is  wanted,  you  have  only  to  cover 
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a  part  of  the  bed  with  sea  weed  or  old  straw 
six  inches  deep,  and  cut  the  shoots  as  soon 
as  the  heads  make  their  appearance.  The 
white  stalks  are  very  delicate  to  look  at,  but 
are  astringent  to  the  taste,  and  for  our  pal¬ 
ate  are  worthless.  Yet  they  are  highly 
prized  by  some.  The  only  shoots  fit  for  the 
table  are  the  long  green  ones,  cut  just  below 
the  surface,  and  cooked  the  same  day  they 
are  cut.  The  difference  between  a  fresh 
and  stale  article  is  almost  as  great  as  with 
peas  and  green  corn. 

CUTTING  THE  SHOOTS. 

The  whole  bed  should  be  looked  over  eve¬ 
ry  morning,  selecting  the  shoots  that  are  six 
inches  in  length,  and  cutting  them  just  below 
the  surface.  None  should  be  allowed  to 
grow  until  you  are  done  with  the  cutting 
for  the  season.  It  is  necessary  to  observe 
a  due  moderation  in  reaping  the  crop,  as  the 
shoots  when  much  cut  become  progressively 
smaller  and  less  valuable.  Hence  it  is  a 
general  rule  with  gardeners  never  to  gather 
asparagus  after  the  peas  come  into  bearing. 

DURATION  OF  A  BED. 

Managed  in  this  way  a  bed  will  last  many 
years,  if  not  for  a  life-time.  There  is  a  bed 
near  us  prepared  over  thirty  years  ago,  and 
for  the  last  twelve  years,  with  which  we 
have  been  acquainted  with  it,  it  has  produced 
bountifully.  We  know  of  another  bed,  pre¬ 
pared  with  no  special  care,  that  is  over  forty 
years  old.  It  only  runs  out  with  weeds  and 
neglect.  This  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
preparing  a  bed.  A  work  that  needs  doing 
hut  once  in  a  life-time,  ought  to  be  thorough¬ 
ly  done. 

AMOUNT  OF  PRODUCE. 

We  have  never  accurately  measured  the 
yield  of  a  bed  for  a  whole  season,  but  from 
our  estimate,  based  upon  our  own  bed,  we 
should  think  eight  square  rods  prepared  as 
we  have  directed,  would  produce  over  three 
hundred  pounds  ayear  after  the  fourth  season. 
This  would  give  about  five  pounds  a  day  for 
the  sixty  days  when  it  is  in  season.  At  ten 
cents  a  pound,  which  is  the  common  price 
by  the  season,  the  product  of  the  eight 
square  rods  would  be  worth  thirty  dollars, 
and  of  an  acre,  six  hundred  dollars. 

VALUE  AS  A  VEGETABLE. 

But  we  would  not  put  this  article  merely 
upon  a  pecuniary  footing.  It  is  not  only  pal¬ 
atable  and  nutritious,  but  possesses  certain 
medicinal  qualities  which  make  it  indispen¬ 
sable  in  every  intelligent  and  well  regulated 
household.  If  we  can  forestall  the  doctor’s 
hill  by  taking  our  medicine  unconsciously  at 
our  dinners,  it  will  be  found  both  pleasant 
and  profitable.  The  plant  is  diuretic,  and, 
by  its  action  upon  the  kidneys,  carries  off 
the  matters  prejudicial  to  the  system.  Its 
juice  contains  a  peculiar  crystalizable  sub¬ 
stance,  which  was  discovered  by  Vanquelin 
and  Robiquet,  and  hamed  by  them  Aspara¬ 
gine.  It  is  hard,  brittle,  colorless,  and  in  the 
form  of  rhomboidal  prisms — its  taste  is  nau¬ 
seous.  This  decoction  of  the  plant  is  some¬ 
times  used  as  a  diuretic.  As  a  vegetable  it 
is  recommended  by  physicians  to  all  persons 
afflicted  with  gravel  and  urinary  diseases.  It 
comes  at  a  season  when  the  system  is  prone 
to  use  this  class  of  medicines  from  long  con¬ 


finement  to  salt  meats  and  a  spare  vegetable 
diet.  The  free  use  of  asparagus  will  often 
remove  the  causes  of  disease.  The  taste 
for  it  is  easily  acquired,  and  children  are  al¬ 
most  uniformly  fond  of  it  when  it  is  proper¬ 
ly  cooked,  and  this  leads  us  to  speak  of  the 
most  approved  method  of 

COOKING  ASPARAGUS. 

In  the  first  place,  cut  off  the  tough  white 
part  of  the  stalks,  so  that  they  shall  be  of 
equal  length.  Put  them  into  small  bundles, 
and  boil  them  from  fifteen  to  twenty  min¬ 
utes,  according  to  their  age.  The  addition 
of  a  quarter  of  a  tea  spoonful  of  saleratus  to 
three  of  water,  will  preserve  the  fresh  green 
color  of  the  asparagus.  A  little  salt  should 
be  put  into  the  stew  pan. 

Toast  slices  of  bread  enough  to  cover 
the  bottom  of  the  vegetable  dish.  Then 
moisten  the  toast  with  a  little  water  from 
the  stew  pan  and  butter  it.  When  the  as¬ 
paragus  is  taken  up  and  drained,  it  is  to  be 
laid  on  the  toast,  and  the  string  removed. 
Serve  with  melted  butter  and  salt  to  the 
taste. 

A  good  bed  of  this  vegetable  is  a  prize  in 
any  garden,  and  no  family,  having  once  en¬ 
joyed  this  healthful  luxury,  will  ever  con¬ 
sent  to  live  without  it.  Prepare  a  good  bed, 
and  you  will  always  be  able  to  gratify  that 
intense  longing  which  we  all  have  in  the 
spring  for  something  fresh  and  green  fr®m 
the  bosom  of  the  earth.  Farmers  have  all 
the  materials  for  the  bed  upon  their  @wn 
premises,  and  the  work  can  be  done  at  any 
time  when  the  ground  is  not  too  deeply  frozen. 
Though  bones,  and  sea  mud,  and  salt  are  de¬ 
sirable,  the  plant  will  do  well  in  rich  garden 
soil  and  stable  manure.  We  are  quite  sure 
that  a  little  labor  and  capital  cannot  be  put 
to  a  better  use. 

PIGGING  HOLES  EOE  TREES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist : 

In  reading  lately  an  old  standard  work,  (“  The 
American  Gardener’s  Calendar,  by  B  McMahon,” 
Philadelphia,  1806,)  I  found  some  remarks  on 
planting  trees,  which  differ  somewhat  from  those 
usually  given  in  horticultural  works.  Allow  me 
to  copy  a  paragraph  or  two  : 

“  A  wide  circular  hole  must  be  dug  for  every 
tree,  capacious  enough  to  receive  all  the  roots 
freely  without  touching  the  sides,  bat  by  no  means 
of  a  greater  depth  than  the  natural  good  soil ;  for  if 
you  make  a  deep  hole,  basin  like,  into  the  clay  bot¬ 
tom,  or  unfriendly  sub-soil,  which  is  too  frequent¬ 
ly  done,  and  plant  the  roots  therein  ;  even  filling 
it  around  with  good  earth  will  not  do,  for  as  soon  as 
it  pushes  its  roots  beyond  this,  they  must  enter 
into  the  bad  and  unfriendly  soil,  which  will 
not  fail  to  bring  on  the  decay  of  the  most  healthy 
tree,  and  can  never  afford  it  suitable  juices  for 
perfecting  delicious  fruit ;  besides,  the  lodgment 
of  water  about  the  roots  in  this  confined  basin,  in 
wet  seasons,  will  cause  the  tree  to  become  sick¬ 
ly,  and  to  get  overrun  with  moss,  and  full  of  cank¬ 
er.”  Page  223. 

And  again,  “  Should  the  earth  be  rather  shal¬ 
low,  so  that  you  cannot  cover  the  roots  a  suffi¬ 
cient  depth  with  good  soil,  you  must  have  some 
hauled  for  that  purpose  to  where  each  tree  is  to 
be  planted,  or  collected  to  such  places  from  the 
general  surface,  and  bank  the  roots  round  therewith  ; 
for  there  is  no  alternative  between  planting  them 
in  the  good  soil,  where  the  roots  can  take  a  wide- 
extended  horizontal  direction,  and  lie  within  the 
reach  of  the  genial  influence  of  heat,  rain,  dew 
and  air,  and  that  of  an  untimely  end,  if  planted  too 
deep.”  Page  225. 

Now  these  remarks  strike  me  as  sensible,  and 
yet  they  seem  to  differ  from  those  in  Bridgeman 
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and  the  Agriculturist  for  October,  in  one  respect, 
viz.,  the  depth  of  the  hole.  You  recommend  the 
hole  to  be  from  two  to  three  feet  deep  at  least. 
McMahon  says  :  “  by  no  means  of  greater  depth 
than  the  natural  good  soil,”'  and  that  even  filling 
in  with  good  earth  will  not  do. 

I  feel  some  interest  in  this  matter,  because  I 
have  been  setting  out  some  trees  this  fall.  The 
trees  were  choice  and  costly,  (Apple,  &c.,)  and  I 
prepared  the  holes  very  carefully,  as  I  thought.  I 
had  them  dug  4*  to  6  feet  across,  and  feet  deep. 
The  sub-soil  is  a  tough  tenacious  clay,  and  the 
holes  held  water  like  a  tub.  T  filled  in  18  inches 
of  good  earth  before  I  set  the  trees,  and  then  set 
them  from  1  to  3  inches  deeper  than  when  in  the 
nursery — trees  from  8  to  15  feet  high,  4  to  7 
years  grafted.  Now,  if  Mr.  McMahon  is  correct, 
did  I  not  spend  money  for  naught  in  getting  such 
deep  holes  dug!  The  tough  red  clay  below 
could  only  be  removed  with  a  pick.  Have  I  not 
injured  the  trees  by  providing  a  basin  for  stand 
ing  water?  If  so,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  Drain  the 
ground  ?  The  ground  is  a  gentle  slope,  dry  ex¬ 
cept  in  spring,  as  clayey  grounds  generally  are. 
Will  drains  draw  any  distance  on  such  soils1  1 
have  consulted  Munn’s  work  on  draining  with  but 
little  benefit  as  to  the  advantage  of  drains  in  such 
a  soil. 

Perhaps  you  can  give  some  hints  in  your  valu¬ 
able  paper  which  will  be  profitable  to  me  as  well 
as  others.  I  do  not  want  my  trees  to  die,  as 
McMahon  predicts  they  will. 

Yours  truly,  J.  G.  Williamson 

Sidney,  N.  J.,  Dec.  8,  1856. 

CHAPTERS  ON  GRAPE  CULTURE. 


BY  WM.  CHORITON. 

[We  present  below  the  first  of  a  senes  of 
articles  on  the  culture  of  a  fruit  which  is 
rapidly  coming  into  popular  use  throughout 
the  country.  Mr.  Chorlton  has  had  not  a 
little  experience  as  a  grape-grower,  both  here 
and  in  Europe,  and  he  is  pretty  well  known 
as  the  author  of  the  Grape  Grower’s  Guide, 
Exotic  Grapes,  &c.  As  there  is  little  to  be 
done  with  vines  at  this  season,  Mr.  Chorlton 
has  introduced  some  preliminary  and  theo¬ 
retical  matters,  with  the  intention  of  here¬ 
after  attending  from  month  to  month  to 
practical  details  of  the  treatment  of  the 
vines.  These  articles  will  be  especially 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  who  grow 
grapes  on  a  comparatively  limited  scale 
— Ed. 

CHAPTER  I. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  garden  of  Eden 
contained  a  grape-vine,  and  that  Adam  ate  grapes 
equal  in  quality  to  those  produced  by  the  culti¬ 
vators  of  the  present  day.  We  know  that  some 
four  thousand  years  ago  they  were  in  use,  for  we 
find  that  “  Noah  began  to  be  an  husbandman,  and 
planted  a  vineyard,  and  drank  of  the  wine.”  Fur¬ 
ther  on,  it  is  recorded  that  the  spies  Moses  sent 
into  the  land  of  Canaan  returned  with  a  bunch  so 
large,  that  “  they  bare  it  between  two  upon  a 
staff.”  We  have  also  the  evidence  of  trust¬ 
worthy  travelers,  that  bunches  of  enormous  size 
are  produced  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  we 
have  indisputable  authority  that  grapes  of  supe¬ 
rior  quality  and  size  are  common  in  many  coun¬ 
tries  whose  inhabitants  ’do  not  receive  much 
credit  for  superior  skill  in  cultivation.  Now,  al¬ 
though  we  are  slow  to  believe  in  the  fabulous, 
there  is  sufficient  margin  left  to  show  that  even 
our  best  cultivators  have  made  but  little  head¬ 
way  towards  perfection,  or  gained  much  superi¬ 
ority  over  the  original  natural  products  of  the 
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vine.  True,  we  have  so  far  applied  skill  and  sci¬ 
ence  as  to  get  a  fair  average  sample  under  ad¬ 
verse  climatic  influences,  which  is  the  most  we 
can  boast  of.  Our  own  “  natives”  are  still  al¬ 
most  in  their  primitive  condition,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  thousands  of  acres  now  under  cultivation, 
and  the  millions  of  bottles  of  sparkling  Catawba 
annually  made  from  the  vintages  of  the  great 
West.  The-  foreign  varieties  which  have  now 
been  cultivated  under  expensive  glass  structures 
for  the  last  two  hundred  years,  have,  it  is  true, 
with  the  gardener’s  skill  been  made  to  produce 
fair  crops  of  fine  fruit,  but  in  most  cases  they 
have  been  an  expensive  luxury,  when  we  take 
into  account  the  cost  of  thus  raising  them,  in¬ 
cluding  the  premature  decay  and  consequent  re¬ 
newal  of  the  vines.  I  am  well  aware  that  these 
assertions  will  be  considered  questionable  by 
some,  but  facts  stare  us  in  the  face,  and  as  they 
stand  the  test  of  argument,  we  may  record  them. 

The  excellence  of  this  queen  of  fruits  has  ren¬ 
dered  it  more  desirable  than  most  others,  and 
where  wealth  has 'been  abundant,  no  expense 
would  deprive  the  possessor  from  enjoying  this 
tempting  delicacy,  providing  there  was  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  securing  it.  In  countries  not  suited  to 
its  natural  lequirements,  the  difficulties  of  culti¬ 
vation  have  been  surmounted  by  glass  structures 
and  artificial  heat,  and  the  desire  to  satisfy  the 
palate  and  produce  a  rarity  has  so  far  succeded  by 
skill  and  experience,  that  the  exotic  class  of 
grapes  may  be  had  fresh  from  the  vines  at  all  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year,  even  in  an  inhospitable  climate. 
This  artificial  culture  requires  the  best  talent,  and 
much  experience  ;  hence  the  high  value  which 
the  intelligent  and  enthusiastic  gardener  places 
upon  his  knowledge  and  labors.  Here  there  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  great  triumph,  and  so  long  as  moneyed 
epicures  desire  such  enjoyments,  and  are  willing 
to  pay  for  them,  there  will  continue  to  be  a  sup¬ 
ply.  But  this  part  of  the  subject  is  foreign  to  the 
one  we  commenced  with,  viz.  :  to  show  that  we 
have  much  yet  to  learn  before  we  approach  per¬ 
fection  in  the  general  culture  of  the  grape,  and 
that  in  consequence  of  our  ignorance,  much  time 
and  money  are  wasted,  and  still  more,  the  vines 
themselves  are  reduced  to  a  weak,  unproductive 
state,  if  not  entirely  destroyed. 

Observant  men  are  usually  free  in  expressing 
their  opinions,  and  as  the  best  cultivators  have 
not  been  lacking  in  observation,  we  have  had 
more  opinion  and  dogma,  and  diversity  of  experi¬ 
ence  upon  this  topic,  than  on  any  other  in  the 
whole  range  of  horticultural  science.  If  with  this 
multitude  of  reasonings  and  great  variety  of  indi¬ 
vidual  conceit,  there  had  been  an  equal  amount 
of  physiological  understanding,  it  is  presumed 
that  we  should  have  had  by  this  time  the  best  and 
truest  methods,  as  commonly  understood,  as  is  the 
growing  of  a  cabbage. 

Owing  to  the  failures  that  have  so  often  been 
witnessed,  many  persons  have  thought  that  some 
mysterious  skill  is  required,  and  have  been  de¬ 
terred  from  making  the  attempt,  further  than 
with  the  native  sorts  in  'out-door  culture  ;  while 
others,  being  aware  of  the  expense  (often  worse 
than  useless),  have  not  attempted  their  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  first  of  these  preventives  is  the  result 
of  ignorance,  and  the  other  is  only  partially 
needed.  The  grape  vine,  whether  it  be  the  Ex¬ 
otic,  planted  in  the  grapery,  or  the  Native,  grown 
outside,  in  any  and  all  its  conditions,  only  requires 
a  soil  suitable  to  its  wants,  and  composed  of  ma¬ 
terials  mechanically  and  chemically  fe-med,  to 
support  in  a  healthy  condition,  its  periodical  de¬ 
velopment  and  centralizing  powers,  and  a  corre¬ 
sponding  natural  or  artificial  climate. 

To  elucidate  this  matter  more  practically,  let 
ns  first  notice  the  Natives,  aud  we  shall  always 


find  that  a  free,  open  and  elevated,  but  sheltered 
situation,  with  a  well-drained  subsoil,  or  one 
where  the  superfluous  water  can  pass  off  readily, 
suits  them  best  ;  there  is  also  a  difference  in  the 
varieties,  some  being  more  tardy  in  their  action 
and  development,  which  will  do  best  in  a  warm 
latitude. 

Another  class,  whose  cellular  anangement  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  former,  are  more  readily  excited  by 
warmth,  aud  consequently  better  adapted  to  those 
northern  latitudes  where  we  find  them  in  their 
native  state.  To  successfully  cultivate  these  lat¬ 
ter,  we  must  carefully  examine  the  conditions 
under  which  they  appear  to  succeed  best,  and  fol¬ 
low  nature  in  our  cultivation. 

Notwithstanding  they  are  so  generally  diffused, 
there  are  some  localities  and  soils  much  better 
adapted  to  them  than  others.  A  calcareous  soil, 
containing  much  decomposed  vegetable  matter, 
will  always  be  found  most  acceptable,  but  is  not 
in  all  cases  indispensible. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  rocky  hill-sides 
over  the  country  which  contain  a  sufficiency  of 
soil  in  each  of  the  many  clefts  and  small  hol¬ 
lows,  for  a  grape  vine.  Many  of  these  are  now 
covered  with  brushwood,  of  no  value,  and  are  in¬ 
capable  of  being  turned  to  good  account  in  any 
other  way.  Yet  here  we  have  some  of  the  very 
best  sites  for  vineyards,  which  can  be  planted 
with  very  little  expense  except  clearing,  burning 
and  strewing  the  ashes  upon  the  same  ground. 
In  such  places  the  roots  delight  to  run,  providing 
there  are  a  few  inches  of  soil  to  cover  them,  for 
they  will  lap  around  and  creep  under  the  rocks, 
and  will  draw  moisture  and  nourishment  out  of 
the  stone  itself.  This  is  one  of  the  most  natural 
positions  for  the  grape  vine,  in  which,  if  the  most 
luxuriant  growth  be  not  always  secured,  there 
will  be  a  good  crop  of  finely  flavored  fruit,  and  an 
absence  of  some  of  those  diseases  that  we  have 
often  to  complain  of  in  a  more  artificial  state  of 
culture.  Here  the  branches  may  be  allowed  to 
ramble  over  the  rocks  and  inequalities  of  surface  ; 
and,  excepting  judicious  pruning,  take  their  own 
way,  and  it  needs  no  poet’s  eulogy  to  portray  the 
beauty  of  such  picturesque  scenery.  One  of  the 
greatest  errors  which  is  ofteii  committed,  is 
planting  the  grape  vine  in  confined  and  naturally 
damp  situations,  where  the  plant  will  never  suc¬ 
ceed  so  as  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  There 
may  be  isolated  examples  where  the  reverse 
seems  to  happen,  but  these  are  only  exceptions, 
and  it  will  generally  be  found,  even  here,  that 
there  are  some  modifying  influences  or  peculiar 
accidental  assistance.  It  may  be  thought  from 
the  foregoing,  that  we  condemn  entirely  all  lo¬ 
cations  which  are  not  dry  and  elevated.  Not  at 
all — we  only  mean  to  state  that  such  are  the 
most  natural,  and  certain  to  secure  constant  pros¬ 
perity  and  freedom  from  disease,  with  highly  fla¬ 
vored  fruit,  which  makes  the  best  wine.  Even  a 
low  spot  may  be  made  suitable  for  raising  good 
table  lruit  when  efficient  under  drainage  is  carried 
out.  If  the  water  lies  stagnant  in  the  subsoil, 
chemical  action  is  prevented  from  going  on,  and 
offensive  gases  do  not  escape,  so  that  instead  of 
nutriment  for  the  roots  to  absorb,  there  is  only  a 
poisonous  exhalation  surrounding  them.  We 
would,  in  this  particular,  wish  to  be  clearly  un¬ 
derstood,  otherwise  examples  would  seem  to  con¬ 
tradict  our  argument,  as  sometimes  a  grape  vine 
is  found  more  than  usually  luxuriant  by  the 
side  of  a  stream,  or  with  roots  traversing  a  drain. 
No  doubt  many  persons  have  noticed  such  instan¬ 
ces,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  these,  de¬ 
composition  of  the  material,  in  which  the  roots 
are  found,  is  constantly  going  on,  and  fresh  food 
continually  provided.  Reasoning  from  such  ex¬ 
tremes  has  nothing  to  do  with  general  principles. 


Nature,  to  our  dim  vision,  sometimes  takes  ver* 
singular  freaks,  which,  to  a  superficial  mind,  may 
seem  to  demonstrate  a  constant  reality  ;  but  while 
we  are  possessed  with  sufficient  practical  infor¬ 
mation,  which  will  lead  to  success,  we  shouldad- 
vise  only  a  pursuit  of  that  which  is  known  as  cer¬ 
tain,  leaving  exceptions  to  experimenters. 

[To  be  Continued .] 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  PRESS  ON  HORSE¬ 
RACING  AT  FAIRS. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  ourcotemporaries 
have  used  as  great  plainness  of  speech  upon 
this  subject  as  ourselves.  Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor  Brown,  of  the  New  England  Farmer, 
has  an  elaborate  article  upon  the  subject, 
lamenting  the  introduction  of  the  track,  and 
warning  his  readers  against  patronizing  this 
innovation.  He  doubts  whether  the  track 
has  added  any  permanent  pecuniary  advan¬ 
tage  to  any  society.  He  mentions  a  county 
society  that  paid  $3,000  for  preparing  a 
track,  and  received  only  $1,400  at  the  Fair. 
In  this  case,  too,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
seen  from  the  farm,  but  neat  stock  and 
swine. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
candid  observer,  that  the  tendency  of  the  ra¬ 
cing  is  to  divert  the  minds  of  all  who  come 
to  the  fair  from  the  legitimate  objects  of  the 
exhibition.  Plodding  oxen,  stupid  swine, 
and  patient  lambs,  will  stand  a  poor  chance 
even  for  a  glance,  while  the  nobler  quadru¬ 
ped  is  showing  off  his  speed,  at  the  rate  ol 
2:40  or  less.  The  excitement  and  the  gam 
bling  which  invariably  accompany  these  tri 
als  of  speed,  even  under  the  best  regulations, 
are  as  prejudicial  to  good  morals  as  they  are 
to  good  husbandry.  Fast  horses  are  not 
wanted  upon  the  farm.  Strong,  kind,  well 
broken  animals,  that  can  travel  six  or  eight 
miles  an  hour  for  four  or  five  hours  upon  the 
stretch,  are  much  better  than  the  nags  of  the 
race  course. 

Among  others,  the  following  papers  have 
spoken  against  this  practice  :  We  notice 
the  Country  Gentleman,  the  Massachusetts 
Ploughman,  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  the  Scien¬ 
tific  American,  the  IV.  Y.  Times,  the  N.  Y. 
Tribune,  Rural  New  Yorker,  and  the  Prairie 
Partner.  This  last  paper,  in  speaking  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Fair,  says,  that  “  gentlemen 
in  that  region  have  decided  to  withdraw 
their  countenance  and  influence  from  horse 
races,  and  will  exhibit  no  more  stock  nor 
farm  products  at  any  fair  where  jockeyism 
prevails.”  This,  we  are  persuaded,  is  the 
strong  feeling  among  the  mass  of  our 
farming  population. — [Ed. 

Cranberry  Culture. — The  only  treatises  on 
this  subject  which  we  can  now  call  to  mind,  aside 
from  short  newspaper  articles,  are  a  small  volume 
by  Eastwood,  recently  published  by  C.  M.  Saxton 
&  Co.  (fifty  cents),  and  a  full  and  excellent  chap¬ 
ter  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture  for  1853 
This  chapter  was  reproduced  entire  in  the  first 
four  numbers  of  our  twelfth  volume.  We  have 
none  of  the  loose  numbers,  but  can  supply  a  few 
sets  of  the  entire  volume— bound,  $1  50;  un¬ 
bound,  $1  00. 

Plants  are  offered  for  sale  in  our  advertising 
columns. 
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For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

BREAD-MAKING— MY  FIRST  LOAVES. 

BY  A  LADY  CONTRIBUTOR. 

How  oft  the  incidents  of  youthful  days  recur  to 
memory — called  up  from  the  silent  chambers  ot 
the  past  by  association  with  some  current  event. 
Just  now  a  trivial  matter  brought  back  very  viv¬ 
idly  a  brief  chapter  in  my  girlhood’s  experience, 
which  I  will  note  down  with  the  hope  that  it  may 
give  a  useful  hint  to  some  of  my  younger  sisters. 

One  Friday  evening  my  step-mother  said  to 
me  :  “  Sarah,  as  I  shall  be  very  busy  to-morrow, 

I  would  like  to  have  you  make  the  bread  ;  and, 
as  your  father  is  anxious  to  know  what  advance¬ 
ment  you  are  making  in  domestic  affairs,  you  may 
take  entire  charge  of  raising  it.” 

Dear  me,  thought  I ;  why  cannnot  Bridget  help 
bake  1  it  is  only  to  keep  me  under  her  own  eye, 
for  I  was  always  jealous  of  my  step  mother’s  mo¬ 
tives,  but  I  only  answered,  “  I  will  be  down  early 
in  the  morning  and  attend  to  it.” 

“  But  your  sponge  must  be  set  to-night,  Sarah.” 

“  To-night,  mother  !  Do  you  make  bread  over 
night!” 

“  Yes,  in  cool  weather  I  do  and  smiling,  she 
added,  “perhaps  you  will  find  there  are  some  oth¬ 
er  points  about  it  you  do  not  quite  understand,  be¬ 
fore  your  father  pronounces  you  a  good  bread 
maker,” 

“  Well,  I  suppose  you  will  tell  me,  or  Bridget 
will,”  I  answered  pettishly  ;  for  I  was  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  that  I  could  not  set  the  sponge  with¬ 
out  instruction. 

“  I  do  not  think  Bridget  can  give  you  much  in¬ 
formation  about  it,  at  least  I  have  never  trusted 
her  to  make  bread,  for  she,  like  most  of  her  class, 
seldom  adheres  to  rules  closely  enough  to  have 
uniformly  good  bread  and  she  proceeded  with¬ 
out  further  asking  :  “  Sift  the  flotir,  it  will  be  ea¬ 

sier  to  handle,  and  will  rise  quicker  than  if  it  is  in 
lumps  from  the  close  packing  in  the  barrel.  Make 
a  sort  of  nest  in  the  centre,  large  enough  to  hold 
a  quart,  into  which  throw  a  spoonful  of  salt,  and 
then  fill  the  cavity  with  boiling  water.” 

Why,  mother !”  I  exclaimed,  “  I  spoiled  a 
whole  batch  of  bread  by  wetting  if  up  with  boiling 
water  before  you  came  to  our  home.” 

“  Very  likely, — but  I  only  fill  the  cavity  or  nest 
with  it ;  by  doing  so  you  harden  the  sides,  so  that 
they  will  not  fall  into  the  sponge  until  it  is  ready 
to  be  mixed.  The  heat  of  the  water  just  warms 
the  rest  of  the  flour  sufficiently  to  preserve  the 
right  temperature  through  the  night.  When  it 
has  cooled  so  that  it  will  not  scald,  put  in  a  gill 
and  a  half  of  yeast,  for  an  ordinary  baking,  and 
stir  in  a  little  flour,  but  be  careful  not  to  disturb 
ihe  sides  with  your  spoon.  Place  the  moulding- 
board  over  the  tray,  and  cover  it  snugly  with  the 
bread  cloth,  as  it  is  very  necessary  to  keep  it 
warm.” 

“  Well,  I  declare,  there  are  as  many  rules  as 
there  are  in  a  grammar  lesson,”  I  replied  in  no 
very  pleasant  mood. 

“  And  quite  as  important  for  a  good  result,”  she 
mildly  but  firmly  answered. 

I  was  irritated, — for  a  plan  of  mine  for  the  eve¬ 
ning  was  upset ;  but  I  resolved  to  follow  her  di¬ 
rections  to  the  letter,  so  that  if  the  bread  was  not 
good  it  should  be  her  fault  and  not  mine.  I  was, 
besides,  quite  anxious  to  please  my  father,  who 
was  very  particular  in  regard  to  good  bread. 

In  the  morning  I  hastened  down  to  the  kitchen, 
but  mother  was  there  before  me.  When  I  lifted 
the  cover  from  the  bread-tray  the  surface  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  covered  with  beds  of  foam ;  and  as  I 
turned  to  ask  mother  if  it  looked  right,  she  said  : 
You  have  thus  far  been  very  fortunate — it  is  ready 
foi  mixing.  Now  add  about  three  pints  ot  warm 


water,  with  a  teaspoonful  of  saleratus  or  soda, 
dissolved  in  it,  work  it  well  together,  set  it  by 
the  fire,  a  little  out  of  the  draft,  and  it  will  bo 
ready  for  moulding  soon  after  breakfast.” 

I  did  as  she  directed,  though  annoyed  by  her 
close  watching  ;  for  I  then  thought  she  loved  to 
rule — now,  I  know  that  care  is  necessary. 

Shortly  after  breakfast,  or  about  two  hours  af¬ 
ter  mixing  the  bread,  I  entered  the  kitchen  and 
found  mother  beating  eggs  and  sugar  for  her  cake. 
As  I  lifted  the  cover,  she  pressed  her  finger  upon 
the  bread, it  yielded  quickly  to  the  pressure, and  as 
quickly  the  impression  closed.  “  That  is  a  sign 
of  lightness,  it  will  be  easy  to  mould,”  she  re¬ 
marked  ;  and  I  have  often  observed  since,  that 
light  bread  helps  to  mould  itself,  as  a  good  bright 
needle  seems  to  sew  for  you.  I  soon  had  it  in  the 
pans, following  the  rule  to  mould  till  it  cleaves  from 
hand  and  board.  The  oven  was  in  good  order, — 
for  Bridget,  like  myself,  was  following  directions. 
While  the  baking  proceeded,  I  assisted  mother 
with  the  cake  ;  and  as  the  last  loaf,  with  its  light 
brown  and  crispy  crust,  gave  out  its  pleasant  odor, 
I  bade  the  kitchen  good  bye  for  the  day.  I  was 
relieved  from  anxiety  about  the  bread,  until  I  saw 
father  returning  from  church  the  next  morning  in 
campany  with  Prof.  Wilbur.  Then,  I  was  sure 
the  bread  would  be  discussed. 

Dr.  S.  gave  us  a  very  interesting  discourse  this 
morning,”  remarked  father,  soon  after  their  en¬ 
trance,  “  upon  the  preparations  for  the  Sabbath 
among  the  Israelites.  His  text  was  :  ‘  Bake  that 
which  ye  will  bake  to-day,  and  seeth  that  ye  will 
seeth.’  ” 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  Professor ;  “  I  was  interest¬ 
ed  in  his  explanations  and  comments  upon  their 
baking ;  for, you  recollect, they  gathered  their  bread 
already  prepared.” 

I  looked  at  mother,  and  as  T  caught  her  eye,  I 
saw  she  understood  my  wish — that  we  could  gath¬ 
er  ours  in  that  way  At  the  table  the  subject  was 
resumed  ;  and  soon  came  the  remark  from  Prof. 
W.,  “I  seldom  find  home  made  bread  in  the  city, 
Mrs.  S.,  you  must  be  highly  favored  in  your  cook.” 
Mother  evidently  wishing  to  evade  any  further  re¬ 
marks  on  my  account,  replied  :  “  That  she  con¬ 

sidered  it  a  very  important  article  of  diet  eithe" 
in  country  or  city,  in  consideration  of  family 
health.”  I  trembled,  for  I  saw  father  had  caught 
my  secret,  and  I  knew  he  would  not  consider  my 
blushes  “Well  done,  Sarah,  you  have  won  the 
laurel,  this  is  excellent  bread.  You  must  send 
your  receipt  to  Mrs.  Smith,  who  says  her  girls 
spoil  all  the  flour  they  touch.”  I  left  the  table, 
for  I  could  not  “  sustain  the  honors.”  I  forgot, 
from  that  day,  that  my  father’s  wife  was  my  step¬ 
mother  ;  and  as  she  entered  the  sitting-room  a  few 
moments  after,.  I  kissed  her  as  kindly  ars  she 
had  watched  over  me.  and  my  first  bread-making, 
and  the  green-eyed  monster,  jealousy,  never  re¬ 
sumed  her  former  place  in  my  mind. 

Conceit. — The  improving  man  may  start  in 
life  with  a  great  stock  of  conceit,  but  it  grows 
less  and  less  as  his  knowledge  increases. 

You  may  gain  knowledge  by  reading,  but  you 
must  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  by 
thinking. 

Keep  your  temper  in  dispute.  The  cool  ham¬ 
mer  fashions  the  red  hot  iron. 

Stockings  that  need  darning  look  worse  than 
darned  stockings. 

WHERE  IS  TIMOTHY  BUNKER,  ESQ, 

Last  mouth,  Espuire  Bunker  promised  to  furnish  his 
“  notions”  direct  from  headquarters,  if  we  were  bound  to 
have  them,  and  so  we  neglected  to  send  our  special  re¬ 
porter  to  Hookertown.  He  will  be  up  that  way  before 
next  month,  if  Mr.  Bunker  don’t  speak  for  himself  in 
season. 

Books. — Notices  of  new  Books  may  appear  in  our  next. 


THE  GOAL  REACHED,  AND  NOT  REACHED. 


Towards  the  close  of  last  year,  we  set  down  two  ob¬ 
jects  to  be  accomplished  :  firsMo  start  this  year,  and  con¬ 
tinue  through  it,  with  just  the  best  paper  in  the  country  ; 
and,  second,  to  very  greatly  enlarge  its  sphere  of  useful¬ 
ness  by  advertising  and  other  agencies  The  latter  point 
has  been  fully  gained,  and  we  have  even  exceeded  our 
highest  hopes  in  this  respect.  But  a  great  increase  of 
subscribers,  and  consequent  increase  of  Dusiness— far  be¬ 
yond  what  he  had  provided  for— has  prevented  our  ac¬ 
complishing  much  that  we  had  proposed  in  the  Editorial 
department. 

We  have  secured  the  assistance  of  several  new  edito¬ 
rial  contributors,  who  have  not  all  got  the  harness  fitted  on 
yet — the  best  thinking,  practical  men,  are  not  always  the 
most  ready  writers.  But  these  matters  will  soon  be  ad¬ 
justed,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  introduce  a  still  greater 
variety  of  plain  and  practically  useful  articles,  as  well  as 
of  original  illustrations. 


SUNDRY  MATTERS. 


We  have  no  disposition  to  implead  our  readers  to  go 
out  of  their  way  to  promote  the  circulation  of  this  journal 
for  our  sake,  though  we  know  many  friends  who  have 
often  done  this,  and  we  are  duly  thankful  therefor.  The 
Agriculturist  has  fully  paid  its  own  way,  and  we  com¬ 
mence  a  new  year  free  of  all  incumbrance,  with  a  large 
paying  list  of  subscribers,  and  a  little  surplus  for  any 
casualty.  Our  ambition  is  to  make  this  paper  just  as 
valuable  as  possible,  and  we  care  little  for  the  specific 
amount  of  pecuniary  profit  it  may  afford,  though  we  have 
in  view  a  certain  capital  farm  which  we  hope  ultimately 
to  call  our  own,  if  the  profits  of  our  labors  in  our  present 
sphere  shall  ultimately  suffice  to  accomplish  that  end. 

Those  of  our  readeis  who  believe  their  friends  and 
neighbors  will  be  benefitted  by  perusing  the  pages  of  this 
paper  from  month  to  month,  will,  we  trust,  use  their 
efforts  to  enlist  them  as  readers  the  present  year,  for 
their  own  good. 

We  find  upon  our  books  over  four  thousand  Post 
offices  where  there  is  now  but  a  single  subscriber.  Would 
r.ot  a  new  spirit  of  improvement  be  awakened  in  the 
neighborhood  of  all  such  offices,  if  each  of  these  singie 
subscribers  should  by  a  little  effort  increase  Ihe  number 
of  readers  of  the  Agriculturist  to  half  a  dozen,  or  a  dozen, 
or  more  ? 

The  extra  December  edition  was  all  exhausted  by 
Baker’s  Dozen  subscribers,  some  two  weeks  since.  The 
type  of  this  (January)  number  will  be  stereotyped,  and 
such  extra  editions  be  struck  off  as  may  be  called  for. 
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GOOD  BOOKS  FURNISHED. 


vVe  are  continually  asked  about  books  on  various  sub 
jeers,  where  they  are  to  be  got,  price,  &c.  The  following 
are  ei"'  good  if  not  the  best  in  the  several  departments  • 
American  Farm  Book,  a  plain,  comprehensive  practical 
treatise  on  the  various  crops,  and  farm  operations  gener¬ 
ally- $1.  Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Garden— 75  cts.  Allen’s 
Rural  Architecture— $1 25.  Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee 
Keeping  Explained— $1.  Chorlton’s  Grape  Grower’s 
Guide— 60  cts.  Eastwood’s  Manual  for  cultivating  the 
Cranberry— 50  cts.  The  Stable  Book— $1.  Dadd’s  Horse 
Doctor— $1.  Norton’s  Scientific  and  Practical  Agricul 
ture — 60  cts.  Nash’s  Progressive  Farmer— 60  cts.  Stock 
hardt’s  Chemical  Field  Lectures— $1. 

We  do  not  solicit  orders,  nor  make  book-selling  a  part 
of  our  business,  but  when  any  of  our  readers  desire  an f 
one  of  the  above  named  books,  or  any  other  agricultural  0[ 
horticultural  work,  which  they  can  not  get  conveniently 
near  at  hand,  they  may  send  the  price  to  this  office,  and  we 
will  see  that  the  book  or  books  desired  are  mailed  to 
them,  post-paid. — Publisher  of  Agriculturist. 


EXPIRATIONS  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


When  the  time  paid  for  by  any  subscriber  expires  a 
printed  notice  is  sent  to  that  effect  in  the  last  paper  for¬ 
warded.  Nearly  all  those  “  whose  time  was  up”  at  the 
closeofl856,  have  already  renewed.  The  few  exceptions 
may  not  have  observed  the  printed  slip  in  the  December 
number.  Anyone  receiving  this  number  with  a  red  mark 
around  this  paragraph,  will  understand  that  their  subscrip 
tion  expired  in  December,  and  that  notice  to  that  effect 
was  then  forwarded  to  them,  but  no  renewal  has  reached 
us.  _ _ _ 

MINNESOTA. 

Particulars  regarding  the  rising  Town  of  NININGER 
and  vicinity  can  be  obtained  of  G.  0.  ROBERTSON  or 
CALEB  ADAMS,  No.  135  Water-st.,  New-York. 
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BACK  VOLUMES  AND  BACK  NUMBERS. 

A  very  few  complete  sets  of  Volume  XV,  have  been  se¬ 
cured  which  may  be  had  bound  for  $175,  and  unbound, 

$1  25. 

Volumes  XII,  XIII  and  XIV,  can  be  had  for  $1  50  each, 
bound,  or  $1  unbound.  Postage  on  unbound  volumes  26 
vents  each.  Bound  volnmes,  not  mailable. 

Volumes  XII,  XIII,  XIV  and  XV,  uniformly  bound, 
will  be  furnished  for  $6.  The  same  unbound,  $4. 

We  have  sundry  odd  numbers  of  Volumes,  XI  to  XIV, 
These  will  be  sent  free  to  those  wishing  to  complete  their 
volumes  for  binding. 

Of  Volume  XV,  we  have  several  copies  ot  October.  No¬ 
vember,  December,  1855,  May,  June.  September,  Octo¬ 
ber  and  December,  1866,  (Nos.  1,  2,  3,  8,  9.  12,  13  and  15, 
ofvolume  XV)  and  a  very  few  of  July  (No.  10.)  Any  one 
of  these  will  be  sent  to  subscribers  post-paid,  on  the 
receipt  of  three  3-cent  stamps. 

We  shall  be  very  glad  to  get  a  few  perfect  copies  of  the 
issues  for  January,  February,  March,  April  and  August, 
1856.  For  any  one  sf  these  numbers  we  will  pay  15  cents 
cash. 


TERMS  —  (invariably  cash  before  insertion): 

Fifteen  cents  per  line  (of  ten  words)  for  each  insertion. 

No  advertisement  taken  at  less  than  one  dollar. 

By  the  column  or  half  column,  $17  per  column  for  the  first 
insertion  and  $14  for  each  subsequent  insertion. 

Advertisements  are  estimated  according  to  amount  of  space 
occupied. 

GF*  Business  Notices  25  cents  a  line. 

Advertisements  to  be  sure  of  insertion  must  be  received  at 
latest  by  the  20th  of  the  preceding  month. 

We  now  print  over  15,000  copies  per  month,  which  makes  the 
price  of  advertisements  only  one  cent  a  line  per  1,000  of  circula 
lion. 


Agricultural  Headquarters. 
1857. 

IN  OUR  NEW  AND  COMMODIOUS 

rooms, No.  140  Fulton-st.,  New -York, are  lobe  found  the  la¬ 
test  Agricultural  Books  and  Periodicals,  American,  English, 
French  and  German. 

The  number  of  works  on  Agriculture  published  by  us  is  now 
greater  than  that  published  by  any  other  firm  in  the  world,  and 
we  are  continually  adding  to  our  list. 

All  interested  in  Agriculture  are  invited  to  send  us  their  names 
and  address,  that  we  may  furnish  them  with  our  Catalogue,  and 
from  time  to  time  such  other  documents  as  may  prove  interest¬ 
ing  to  them. 

Books  sent  by  mail ,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

C.M.  SAXTON  &  CO., 

12dnl45  Agricultural  Book  Publishers,  140  Fulton-st.,  N.  Y. 

"CRMBERRY  PLANTS. 

EARING  PLANTS  OF  THE  BELL 


B 


variety  of  Cranberry,  the  best  for  general  cultivation, 
Prices,  50  cents  per  100;  $4  per  1,000;  $15  per  5,000  plants. 

UPLAND  CRANBERRY. — An  entire  new  variety  from 
Newfoundland,  smaller  Berry, but  more  prolific,  and  not  as  acid 
as  the  common  Berry,  at  $1  per  100  plants. 

F.  TROWBRIDGE, 

120-I22nl40  Dealer  in  Trees,  Plants,  &c.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


'T'HE  LAWTON  BLACKBERRY  is  the 

queen  of  all  berries— of  most  magnificent  proportions,  ex- 
uulsite  flavor, and  delicate  texture.— Springfield,  Mass.,  Repub¬ 
lican,  Sept  4,  1855.  Address,  WM.  LAWTON, 

New-Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  or  No.  54  Wall-st. 

N.  B. — Plants  will  be  furnished  at  a  reduced  rate  to  societies 
and  clubs.  lip— tfnl47 

DIOSCOREA  BATATAS--HEW  CHINESE 
POTATO  OR  YAM. 

cgMJE  EXPERIENCE  OF  ANOTHER 

3-  season  in  the  cultivation  of  this  new  esculent  warrants  us 
m  confirming  all  we  said  in  relation  to  it  last  year.  Wherever 
it  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  judicious  cultivators,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  care  necessary  to  its  full  development,  the  result 
has  been  entirely  satisfactory  in  all  respects ;  and  it  may  confi¬ 
dently  be  re-affirmed,  that  “  of  all  the  esculents  proposed  as 
substitutes  for  the  diseased  potato,  the  Dioscorea  Batatas  is 
certainly  the  only  important  one.”  We  can  now  supply  small 
roots  from  four  to  nine  inches  long,  carefully  packed  for  trans¬ 
port,  at  $8  per  dozen;  and  small  seed  tubers  (such  as  we  sold 
last  season),  at  $1  per  dozen,  or  $7  per  hundred;  these  latter 
can  be  sent  by  mail.  Description  and  directions  for  culture 
t urn ished  with  each  package.  Where  practicable,  parties  are 
invited  to  examine  the  roots  before  purchasing,  as  ive  have  them 
constantly  on  view 

New  Chinese  Northern  Sugar  Cane.— Seed  of  this  cele¬ 
brated  and  invaluable  plant  in  packets,  at  12^  cents  each  (pre¬ 
paid  by  mail,  25  cents),  or  75  cents  a  pound. 

CHUFAs.or  Earth  Almonds,  $1  per  100  ;  Japan  Peas,  50 
cents  a  quart;  New  Orange  Water  Melon  (true) ;  Christi¬ 
ana  Musk  Melon,  King  Philip  Corn,  Sweet  Germany 
Turnip,  etc.,  etc  ,  with  thelargest  and  most  comprehensive  as¬ 
sortment  of  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds  to  be 
found  in  the  United  States.  Catalogues  on  application. 

JAMES  M.THORBURN  &  CO.,  Seedsmen. 

120nl41  No.  15  John-street  New  York. 
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NURSERY  STOCK. 

HITRY  THOUSAND  GRAFTED  AP- 

pie  trees — one  year  old. 

5,000  Peach  Trees. 

10,000  Anger’s  Quince. 

10,000  Apple  Seedlings. 

The  above  will  be  sold  very  low  for  cash. 

WILLIAMS  &  CHAPMAN,  Nurserymen, 
120nl38  Fayetteville,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Horticultural  tools— a  fun  as- 

sortment  of  Hedge  and  Vine  Shears,  Pruning  Knives 
Hoes,  Rakes,  Cultivators,  Trowels,  Forks,  Watering  Engines, 
&c.  &c. 

PLOWS — A  large  variety  of  patterns, 

among  which  are  the  most  approved  Sod,  Stubble,  Side-hill, 
Double-mold,  Sub-soil,  Lock  Coulter,  Self-Sharpener,  &c. 

|OARTS  AND  WAGONS — With  iron  and 

wood  axles,  on  hand  or  made  to  order,  in  the  best  and  most 
erviceable  manner. 

I  ITTLE  GIANT  and  other  Corn  and  Cob 

Crushers 

For  afile  by  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

189  and  191  Water-st.,  New- York. 


GREEN  SAND  MARL  0E  NEW-JEBSET. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  FERTILIZER 

COMPANY  is  now  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  this 
important  Manure.  For  all  lands  upon  which  ashes  are  bene¬ 
ficial,  the  MARL  is  more  than  a  substitute.  Professor  Cook,  in 
his  Annual  Report  to  the  Legislature  of  New-Jersey,  savs : 

“The  value  of  these  MARLS  is  best  seen  in  the  rich  and 
highly  cultivated  district  which  has  been  improved  ( almost 
made)  by  their  use.  But  it  may  be  interesting  to  examine  the 
causes  of  their  great  value  in  agriculture,  and  to  compare  them 
with  other  fertilizers.  For  example  :  The  potash  alone  may  be 
taken,  at  an  average,  as  five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  weight  of 
the  MARL  ;  a  bushel,  when  ary,  weighs  eighty  pounds  ;  and  in 
the  proportion  mentioned,  would  contain  four  pounds  of  potash  • 
This  is  nearly  as  much  as  there  is  in  a  bushel  of  unleached  wood 
ashes.” 

And  again  :  “  It  is  probable  that  the  great  value  of  the  MARL 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  contains  nearly  all  the  sub¬ 
stances  necessary  to  make  up  the  ash  of  our  common  cultivated 
plants.” 

Prio?  delivered  on  board  vessel  at  the  wharves  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  at  Portland  Heights,  Raritan  Bay,  New-Jersey,  seven 
cents  per  bushel. 

For  further  particulars,  s  e  Circular,  sent  free  of  postage. 
Orders  for  other  fertilizers  will  receive  prompt  attention.  Ad¬ 
dress  either  of  the  undersigned. 

CHAS.  SEARS,  President, 

Riceville  Post-Office,  N.  J. 

Tappan  Townsend,  Treasurer, 

No.  82  Nassau-st.,  New- York. 

GEO.  W.  ATWOOD,  Secretary. 

120n  No.  16  Cedar-st.,  New- York. 


TVTEW  CANAAN  NURSERIES— Three 

■1  v  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Danbury  and  Norwalk  Railroad 
depot. — The  subscribers  are  prepared  to  offer  the  largest  and 
best  assortment  of  Nursery  stock-  the  coming  season,  they  have 
ever  had,  consisting  of  50,000  Apple  trees,  three  and  four  years 
from  the  bud  or  graft;  40,000  Peach  trees,  one  year  from  tlie 
bud  ;  Cherry  trees,  Pear  trees,  standard  and  dwarfs.  Also,  a 
general  assortment  of  Evergreens  and  other  ornamental  trees. 

N.  B. — We  would  particularly  invite  the  attention  of  persons 
wishing  to  purchase  largely,  to  our  stock  of  Apple  and  Peach 
trees.  STEPHEN  HOYT  &  CO. 

New  Canaan,  Ct.,  Oct.,  1856.  120-122 


LAWTON 

BLACKBERRY  PLANTS 

The  Subscribers  announce  to  their  friends  and  customers  that 
thev  have  now 

OVER  SIX  ACRES 
of  the 

GENUINE  LAWTON 

BLACKBERRY  PLANTS 

under  cultivation,  and  in  good  condition. 

They  are  therefore  prepared  to  fill  large  orders  the  coming 
FALL  and  the  following  SPRING. 

PRICES. 


$25 

per 

Hundred  plants. 

312  50 

per 

Fifty  plants. 

$5 

per 

Dozen  plants. 

S2  50 

per 

Half  dozen  plants. 

N.  B.  All  plants  ordered  of  us  will  be  TAKEN  up 
and  PACKED  with  the  GREATEST  CARE  ;  and 
UNDER  OUR  OWN  PERSONAL  SUPERVISION. 

Of  the  MANY  THOUSANDS 
sent  out  by  us  last  year  we  have  heard  very  few  instances  of 
failure,  notwithstanding  that  they  have  been  forwarded  to 
EVERY  PART  OF  THE  COUNTRY, 
and  the  setting  out  has  often"been  entrusted  to  unskillful  hands. 

Printed  directions  for  setting  and  cultivating  are  sent  with 
everv  package. 

GEORGE  SEYMOUR  &  CO., 

South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


NEW-ROCHELLE  (LAWTON)  BLACK- 

BERRY — Genuine  Plants  for  sale  on  liberal  terms  by 
the  subscriber.  SIMEON  LESTER, 

Can  apply  for  information  at  \  New-Rochelle, 

J.  W.  LESTER’S,  >  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y 

No.  161  Water-street.)  116-12lnl04 


BERKSHIRE  PIGS  FOR  SALE  AT 

EDWARD  WAIT’S,  Montgomery,  Orange  County,  N.Y. 
Three  pairs  about  three  months’  old,  very  fine. 

Two  boars  about  six  months’ old,  very  good. 

All  the  above  is  from  good  stock,  crossed  with  Lewis  G.  Mor 
ris’  stock.  120nl4  .- 


WYANDOT  PROLIFIC  CORN, 

npHE  GREATEST  AGRICULTURAL 

JL  wonder  of  the  age.  Its  discovery  worth  millions  to  the 
country.  Yield  150  bushels  to  the  acre,  (some  say  200.)  Plant 
only  one  kernel  in  a  hill,  each  kernel  will  produce  from  three  to 
12  stalks,  10  to  12  feet  high,  4  to  20  ears,  8  to  14  inches  long.  10  to 
16  rows,  of  beautiful  pearl  white  corn.  Seed  selected  with  care, 
warranted  genuine,  put  in  a  parcel  sufficient  to  plant  an  acre. 
Price  $1  50,  delivered  in  New-York  City.  Money  or  P.  O 
stamps  must  accompany  the  order,  with  directions  how  to  send. 

Tho-e  who  order  sent  by  mail,  and  remit  $4,  will  receive,  post 
paid,  a  parcel  to  plant  an  acre;  $2,  half  an  acre;  $1 
quarter  of  an  acre.  Orders  for  less  double  the  above  rates.  Cir¬ 
culars  showing  the  result  from  different  parts  of  the  Union,  will 
be  sent  to  all  who  send  them.  Address  to  J.  C.  THOMPSON, 
Tompkinsville,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  119-123nl33 


'■PERUVIAN  GUANO — At  lowest  market 

-™-  prices ,  wholesale  and  retail — with  Government  weight  and 
brand  on  each  bag,  for  sale  at  tbe 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  AND  SEED 
Warehouse  of  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

Nos.  ISO.  and  191  Water-st.,  New-York. 
ALLEN’S  CELEBRATED  MOWING  MACHINE 
CANNOT  CLOG, 


NEW-YORK  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE  ANS 
SEED  STORE 

Farmers  and  merchants  wili 

find  at  my  Warehouse  every  Implelement  or  Machine  re 
quired  on  a  PLANTATION,  FARM,  or  GARDEN.  In  addi 
tion  to  the  foregoing,  I  would  call  attentionjto  the  following 
among  many  others  : 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS  and  VEGETABLE  BOILERS 
for  cutting  and  boiling  food  for  stock. 

BUSH  HOOKS  and  SCYTHES,  ROOT-PULLERS,  POST 
HOLE  AUGURS,  OX  YOKES,  OX,  LOG  and  tRACU 
CHAINS. 

Grub  Hoes,  Picks,  Shovels, 

Spades,  Wheelbarrows,  Harrows, 

Cultivators,  Road-Scrapers,  Grindstones, 

Seed  and  Grain  Drills,  Garden  Engines 
Sausage  Cutters  and  Staffers.  Garden  and  Field  Rollers,  Mow. 
ing  and  Reaping  Machines.  Churns,  Cheese  Presses,  Portabli 
Blacksmith  Forges,  Bark  Mills,  Corn  and  Cob  Crushers,  Weath¬ 
er  Vanes,  Lightning  Rods,  Horticultural  and  Carpenters’ Tool 
Chests. 

Clover  H ullers,  Saw  Machines,  Cotton  Gina 

Shingle  Machines,  Scales,  Gin  Gear. 

Apple  Parers,  Rakes,  Wire  Cloth, 

Hay  and  Manure  Forks,  Belting  for  Machinery,  far.. 

R.  L.  ALLEN, 

189  and  191  Water-st.,  New-York. 

Imgersoil’s 

Premium  Portable 

HAY  PRESS. 

This  preSvS 

combines  greater 
power  and  portability,  re¬ 
quires  less  labor,  occupies 
less  space,  and  costs  less 
money,  than  any  other  ma¬ 
chine  for  haling  hay  ever 
offered  to  the  public. 

It  is  equally  convenient 
for  pressing  cotton,  hemp, 
hops,  broom  corn,  rags, 
husks,  &c.  Samples  may 
be  seen  at  our  warehouse, 
and  circulars,  with  cuts 
and  full  descriptions,  will 
Iks  furnished  upon  applica¬ 
tion,  by  letter  or  otherwise, 
to 


FAIRBANKS  &  CO.,  Scale  Manufacturers, 
120-122nl46  No.  189  Broadway,  New-York. 


A  LLEN’S  IMPROVED  MOWER,  AND 

MOWER  AND  REAPER — the  best  in  America. 

A  large  assortment  of  the  most  approved  Agricultural  fmA 
Horticultural  implements,  of  good  quality  and  at  low  prices. 
For  sale  by  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

109—  189  and  191  Water-st.,  New-York 


Horse  powers  and  threshers. 

—I  have  for  sale  the  best  >nd  most  approved  made  in  the 
United  States,  viz  : 

Allen’s  celebrated  one  horse  endless  chain  power. 

Emerv’s  Patent  .  do  do  ao 

Allen’s  celebrated  two  do  do  do 

Emerv’s  patent  two  do  do  do 

Trimble’s  one  to  four  horse  iron  circular  power. 

Warren’s  do  do  do  do 

Eddy’s  or  Tasslin’s  superior  wood  and  wrought  iron  one  to 
six  horse  circular  power. 

Hall’s  or  Pitt’s  one  to  eight  horse  iron  circular  power,  much 
used  in  California  and  other  Western  States. 

THRESHERS. 

Allen’s  or  Emery’s  Threshers  with  or  without  Separators. 
Eddy’s  Iron  Cylinder  Threshers- 

Hall’s  or  Pitt’s  and  other  make-Thresliers  and  Cleaners  com¬ 
bined,  for  two  to  eight  horses. 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  Nos.  189  and  191  Water*st. 


Til  VIST. 

A  DESIRABLE  PLACE  TO  GO  TO. 

Attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  special  advantages  el 

NININGER  AND  VICINITY, 

MINNESOTA  TERRITORY. 

Farmers,  mechanics  and  others,  especially  those  having  but 
limited  means,  who  are  seeking  a  pleasant  Western  home,  will 
find  in  Minnesota  Territory,  and  especially  in  and  around  the 
new  and  rising  town  of  Nininger,  one  of  the  most  desirable 
locations. 

Nininger  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  twenty-five  miles  below  St.  Paul,  and,  although  only 
about  four  months  old,  there  are  already  forty  houses  built,  and 
about  three  hundred  inhabitants.  Improvements  of  all  kinds 
will  continue  to  be  vigorously  prosecuted,  as  lots  have  been 
sold,  on  liberal  terms,  conditionally  that  several  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  worth  of  improvements  be  erected  within  two  years 

The  landing  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  river,  and  a  steam 
ferry  boat  (which  will  be  free)  is  to  be  on  the  station  next 
Spring.  There  is  a  vast  extent  of  easily-cultivated  choice  farm¬ 
ing  land  all  around,  much  of  it  already  thickly  settled.  There 
is  plenty  of  timber  and  water.  The  dreaded  ague  is  a  stranger 
in  this  region,  and  the  climate  is  delightfully  invigorating.  On 
the  town  site,  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  there  is  excellent 
building  stone,  and  clay  for  making  bricks,  and  the  lime  mad6 
here  being  very  superior,  is  already  in  demand  at  other  towns 
on  the  river.  Large  hotels,  churches  and  schools,  an  athemeum, 
unsurpassed  saw-mills  of  great  capacity,  substantial  stores 
and  numerous  dwelling-houses  are  to  be  built  next  Spring,  and, 
as  the  principal  depot  of  the  Minnesota  Emigrants  Aid  Soci¬ 
ety  is  to  be  at  this  point,  where  i  Id*,  j  •urual  in  connection  with 
it  is  to  be  established,  the  probability  is  that  parties  who  ar¬ 
range  to  commence  business  here  will  succeed  welL  Town 
lots  are  comparatively  cheap  yet,  but  may  advance  soon,  as  the 
healthiness  and  general  advantages  of  the  Territory  are  rapidly 
being  aporeciated. 

For  further  information  regarding  Nininger  City,  apply,  bv 
letter  or  otherwise,  to  any  of  the  undersigned. 

Louis  Loichot,  Postmaster,  Nininger,  M.  T. 

Samuel  G.  Sloan,  St.  Paul  M.  T 

Andrew  Levering,  St  Paul,  M.  T. 

Hancock  &  Thomas,  Minneapolis,  M.  T. 

Louis  Faiver.  Louisville,  Stark  County,  Ohio 

Charles  E.  Clarke,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

George  B.  Clitherall,  Newbern,  N.  C. 

Thomas  B.  Winston,  New-Orleans,  La. 

Ignatius  Donnelly,  No.  108  Walnut-st.,  Philadelphia. 

Philip  Rohr,  No.  12  Powell-st.,  Philadelphia 

Isaac  Bernheimer,  No.  199  Broadway,  New-York. 

§.  O.  Robertson,  No.  135  Water-st.,  N.  Y. 

.  B.— A  company  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  persons  leave 
Philadelphia  for  Nininger  on  the  1st  of  May,  1857,  and  would  be 
glad  of  nay  additions  to  their  nnmlmr.  12<tail42 
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NEWTQEK  WEEKLY  TIMES, 

A  LITERARY  AND  NEWS  JOURNAL  FOR  THE 
FAMILY  AND  FIRESIDE- 

The  Cheapest  Newspaper  in  the  United  States. 

¥ JPON  THE  TERMINATION  OF  THE 

— Presidential  contest,  now  close  at  hand,  the  proprietors  of 
the  NEW-YORK  WEEKLY  TIMES  intend  to  introduce  vari¬ 
ous  and  extensive  changes  in  its  character,  which  will  render 
it  still  more  attractive  to  the  great}  mass  of  the!  people  of  the 
United  States.  Its  columns  will  then  be  less  exclusively  occu¬ 
pied  by  political  news  and  discussions,  and  will  be  much  moro 
largely  devoted  to  LITERATURE,  GENERAL  NEWS,  and 
MISCELLANEOUS  READING,.  It  will  lie  made  emphatical¬ 
ly  and  especially  a 

NEWSPAPER  FOR  THE  FAMILY  AND  THE  FIRESIDE 
Containing  Literary  Tales,  Original  and  Selected ;  Biographical 
Notices,  Sketches  of  Character,  Letters  fiom  Abroad,  Anec¬ 
dotes,  and  generally  whatever  will  be  most  entertaining  and 
most  instructive  to  the  great  mass  of  Newspaper  Readers. 

Among  the  conspicuous  attractions  of  the  Weekly  Times 
wilt  be 

AN  ORIGINAL  NOVEL, 

By  a  Popular  American  Author,  written  expressly  for  its  col¬ 
umns,  and  abounding  in  interest  and  merit.  This  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  successive  numbers,  commencing  about  the  15th  of  No¬ 
vember,  and  will  probably  be  completed  in  six  months. 

The  Weekly  Times  will  also  contain  a  series  of 

LETTERS  FROM  EUROPE  AND  THE. EAST, 

By  one  ofthe  ablest  and  most  Popular  writers  in  the  United 
States,— embracing  Notes  of  Incident,  Adventures  and  Observa¬ 
tion  in  Europe,  Egypt,  Arabia  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  forming 
one  of  the  most  interesting  series  of  Foreign  Sketches  ever  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  Country. 

Besides  these  continuous  articles,  prepared  expressly  for  the 
New  Series  ofthe  Weekly  Times,  it  will  contain,  every  week, 
a  great  amount  of 

ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE,  DOMESTIC  AND 
FOREIGN. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERARY  ANECDOTES 
AND  SKETCHES. 

NOTES  OF  SCIENTIFIC  DISCOVERY. 
BIOGRAPHICAL  AND  CRITICAL  NOTICES. 
REVIEWS  OF  NEW  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS. 

Choice  Poetry,  Original  and  Selected,  &o.,&c.,  &c. 

In  short,  it  is  the  design  of  its  Proprietors  to  spare  neither 
expense  nor  labor  in  making  it  the  most  interesting  and  desirable 
miscellaneous  Family  Newspaper  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  its  Literary  and  Miscellaneous  character  the 
Weekly  Times  will  give,  in  a  clear  and  condensed  form 
ALL  THE  NEWS  OF  THE  DAY. 

From  all  quarters  ofthe  world,  and  in  all  departments  of  activi¬ 
ty, — embracing 

AGRICULTURAL,  COMMERCIAL  AND  FINAN¬ 
CIAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Prepared  expressly  for  its  columns,  and  for  the  use  of  those  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  who  wish  to  be  kept  informed  upon  all 
these  topics. 

THE  DOINGS  OF  CONGRESS, 

With  a  synopsis  of  all  important  documents,  valuable  speeches, 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  several  State  Legislatures. 
FOREIGN  NEWS. 

As  given  in  the  Letters  of  Special  Correspondents,  and  in  ex- 
tractsfrom  the  Newspaper  Press  of  England  and  the  Continent : 
—and 

THE  MISCELLANEOUS  NEWS 
Of  Accidents,  Crimes,  Disasters,  Personal  Movements,  &c  ,  &c. 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Weekly  Times  will  also  contain  EDITORIAL  ARTI¬ 
CLES  discussing  all  the  leading  events  of  the  day,  in  such  a 
manner  as  shall  promise  to  be  most  widely  useful  and  instruc 
tive.  In  its  political  department  the  Times  will  be 

WHOLLY  INDEPENDENT  OF  ALL  POLITICAL 
PARTIES, 

Speaking  freely  and  boldly  its  own  Opinions, — condemning 
Public  men  and  Public  bodies  for  whatever  may  be  wrong,  and 
upholding  and  sustaining  them  in  whatever  may  tend  for  the 
advancement  of  the  public  good.  It  will  advocate  equal  and 
exact  justice  to  all  men,— the  preservation  of  the  Union  upon 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  all  classes  by  Education,  Morality  and  Religion. 
It  will  wage  no  war  upon  any  section,  nor  countenance  any 
infringement  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  any  portion  of  our 
common  country.  But  it  will  also  resist  all  attempts  to  subor¬ 
dinate  the  general  good  to  sectional  ambition,  or  to  undermine 
those  great  principles  of  Human  Liberty  which  form  the  basis 
and  foundation  of  our  Republican  institutions.  It  will  be 
moderate  but  firm  in  its  tone,— seeking  to  convince  rather  than 
intimidate,  respectful  toward  those  who  differ  from  it,  conserv¬ 
ative  in  its  tendency,  and  devoted  zealously  and  steadily  to  the 
elevation  and  advancement  of  the  people. 

The  WEEKLY  TIMES  will  be  printed  upon  handsome 
paper,  in  clear  type  and  in  elegant  style— each  number  cantain- 
ing  eight  pages,  or  forty-eight  columns — presenting  every  week 

larger  amount  of  choice  Reading  and  News  than  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  elsewhere  at  the  same  rate.  It  is  designed  to  make  it  at 
ence 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  will  be  sent  to  subscribers  by  mail  at  the  following  rates  : 


One  Copy,  one  year,  for . $2 

Five  Copies,  one  year,  for .  .  5 

Twenty-Five  Copies,  one  year,  for . 20 


Each  package  must  in  every  cas«r  be  sent  to  ont  name  and 


address.  Any  Postmaster,  clerk,  or  other  person,  who  may  send 
us  Ten  or  more  subscribers  on  the  above  terms,  and  who  will  re¬ 
ceive  t  lie  package  for  distribution  among  the  subscribers4  shall 
receive  an  extra  copy.  Additions  may  at  any  time  be  made  to 
Clubs  by  the  party  in  whose  name  the  Club  stands,  and  on 
terms  of  first  remittance. 

Postage  on  the  Weekly  Times  is: 


To  Canada,  payable  in  advance . 26  cents  a  year. 

Within  the  State .  13  cents  a  year. 

Within  the  United  States . 26  cents  a  year. 


The  NEW-YORK  DAILY  TIMES  is  a  very  large,  first-class 
Daily  paper,  containing  all  the  News  of  the  day,  &c.,  &c., 
which  is  sent  to  Subscribers  by  mail  at  SIX  DOLLARS  PER 
ANNUM. 

The  NEW-YORK  SEMI-WEEKLY  TIMES,  published 
twice  a  week,  and  containing  all  the  reading  matter  of  the 
Daily, is  sent  to  Subscribers  at  the  rate  of  THREE  DOLLARS 
per  annum.  Two  Copies  to  one  address  for  Five  Dollars. 

Payment  in  all  cases  is  required  invariably  in  advance ;  and  no 
papers  will  ever  be  sent  until  the  receipt  of  the  money. 

All  letters  inclosing  money,  or  on  business  of  any  kind  with 
the  office,  to  be  addressed  to  the  Publishers, 

RAYMOND,  WESLEY  &  CO., 

No.  138  Nassau-st.,  New-York. 

New-York,  Oct.  1,  1856. 


Prospectus  for  1857. 

THE  SATURDAY- EVENING  POST. 

EstsMisIied  Atag.  4tJa,  ISUS. 
rjPHE  PUBLISHERS  OF  THIS  OLD 

-B-  and  firmly  established  paper  take  pleasure  in  calling  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  their  programme  for  the  coming  year. 
Surfeited  with  politics,  the  claims  of  literature  will  be  more 
than  ever  appreciated  by  the  reading  world.  We  have  therefore 
already  made  arrangements  with  the  following  brilliant  list  of 
writers : — 

WILLIAM  HOWITT,  {of  England ,)  ALICE  CARY,  T.  S. 
ARTHUR,  MRS.  SOUTHWORTH,  AUGUSTINE  DUGAN- 
NE,  MRS.  M.  A.  DENISON,  the  author  ofuZILLAH ,”  *c. 

We  design  commencing  in  the  first  number  in  January  next, 
the  following  original  Novelet 

TALLENGETTA,  OR  THE  SQUATTER'S  HOME. 

By  William  Howitt,  author  of  “Rural  Life  in  England,’’ 
“  Homes  of  the  Poets.”  &c.,  &c. 

This  is  a  STORY  OF  AUSTRALIAN  LIFE,  Mr.  Howitt 
having  visited  Australia  expressly  with  the  obje'et  of  acquaint¬ 
ing  himself  with  the  novel  and  romantic  aspects  under  which 
nature  and  society  present  themselves  in  that  singular  region. 

The  following  Novelets  will  then  be  given,  though  probably 
not  in  the  exact  order  here  mentioned : — 

THE  STORY  OF  A  COUNTRY  GIRL. 

By  Alice  Cary.  An  original  Novelet,  written  expressly  for 
the  Post. 

THE  WITHERED  HEART, 

An  original  Novelet,  written  expressly  for  the  Post,  by 
T.  S.  Arthur. 

LIGHTHOUSE  ISLAND. 

4u  original  Novelet  by  the  author  of  “My  Confession,” 

“  Zillah,  or  the  Child  Medium,”  &c. 

THE  QUAKER’S  PROTEGE. 

An  original  Novelet,  by  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Dennison,  author  of 
“  Mark,  the  Sexton,”  “Home  Pictures,” 

THE  RAID  0?  BURGUNDY. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  SWISS  CANTONS.  An  original  Nove¬ 
let,  by  Augustine  Dug  ANNE,  author  of  “  The  Lost  ofthe  Wil¬ 
derness,”  Stc. 

We  have  also  the  promise  of  a  short  and  condensed 

NOVELET,  by  Mrs.  SOUTHWORTH, 

to  run  through  about  six  or  eight  numbers  of  the  Post. 

In  addition  to  the  above  list  of  contributions,  we  design 
continuing  the  usual  amount  of  Foreign  Letters,  Original 
Sketches.  Choice  Selections  from  all  sources.  Agricultural  Arti¬ 
cles,  General  News,  Humorous  Anecdotes,  View  of  the  Pro¬ 
duce  and  Stock  Markets,  the  Philadelphia  Betail  Markets, 
Bank  Note  List,  Editorials,  &c.,  &c.,  our  object  being  to  give  a 
Complete  Record,  as  far  as  our  limits  will  admit,  of  the  Great 
World 

ENGRAVINGS. — In  the  way  of  Engravings,  we  generally 
present  two  weekly — one  of  an  instructive,  andtne  other  of  a  hu¬ 
morous  character. 

The  Postage  on  the  Post  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  paid 
quarterly  or  yearly  in  advance,  at  the  office  where  it  is  received, 
is  only  26  cents  a  vear. 

TERMS  (Cash  in  advance)— Single  copy  $2  a  year. 


4  copies . $5  00  a  year- 

8  copies,  (And  one  to  the  getter  up  of  the  Club,). . .  .10  00  a  year. 
13  copies,  (And  one  to  the  getter  up  of  the  Club,). . .  .15  00  a  year. 
20  copies,  ( And  one  to  the  getter  up  of  the  Club,) ...  20  00  a  year. 
Address,  always  post  paid , 


DEACON  &  PETERSON. 

No.  66  South  Third-street,  Philadelphia. 

SAMPLE  NUMBERS  sent  gratis  to  any  one,  when  re¬ 
quested. 

OF*  TO  EDITORS. — Editors  who  give  the  above  one  inser¬ 
tion,  or  condense  the  material  portions  of  it,  (the  notices  of  new 
contributions  and  our  terms,)  for  their  editorial  columns,  shall 
be  entitled  to  an  exchange  by  sending  a  marked  copy  ofthe  paper 
containing  the  advertisement  or  notice.  I19-120nl29 


A  GRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS.— The 

-O*-  undersigned,  having  long  experience  as  Engineers,  will 
pay  attention  to  those  branches  of  their  profession  connected 
with  Agriculture,  viz  :  Land  Surveying  and  Mapping,  the  ar 
rangement  and  construction  of  houses  and  farm  buildings. — 
Draining  and  Irrigation  in  all  their  branches.  Also,  the 
adaptation  of  all  machinery  necessary  for  agricultural  purposes, 
including  steam  engines,  wind  and  water  mills,  water  rams, 
force  pumps,  &c.  Materials  and  machinery  purchased  on  com¬ 
mission.  SHIPMAN  &  HAMMOND, 

111—121ii48  No.  63  Trinity  Buildings.  Ill  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


17S/TLLARD  FELT,  No.  14  Maiden-lane, 

v  v  Manufacturer  of  Blank  Books,  and  Importer  and  Dealer 
in  PAPER  and  STATIONERY  of  every  description  Paitic- 
ulfcr  attention  paid  to  orders.  3-39 


FAKIfS  LANDS  FOR  §AJLE 

THE  ILLINOIS  CENTRAL 
RAILROAD  COMPANY 

IS  NOW  PREPARED  TO  SELL 
ABOUT  TWO  MILLION  OF  ACRES 
OF 

FA  It  MING  LANDS, 

IN  TRACTS  OF  FORTY  ACRES  AND  UPWARD, 

ON  LONG  CREDITS  AND  AT  LOW  RATES  OF  INTEREST. 

These  lands  were  granted  by  the  Government,  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  this  Railroad,  and  are  among  the  richest  and 
most  fertile  in  the  State.  They  extend  with  the  road,  from 
Chicago  on  the  northeast,  to  Cairo  at  the  south,  and  frem  thence 
to  Galena  and  Dunleith,  in  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of 
the  State.  Most  of  these  lands  lie  immediately  on,  and  within 
six  miles  of  the  road,  and  none  are  more  than  fifteen  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  it ;  hence,  ready  and  cheap  facilities  are  furnished 
for  transporting  their  products  to  any  of  the  Eastern  cr  South¬ 
ern  markets  The  great  increase  of  population  by  immigration, 
etc.,  and  the  consequent  rapid  growth  of  flourishing  town* 
and  villages,  on  the  line  of  the  road  and  throughout  the  State, 
furnishes  a  substantial  and  glowing  home  demand  for  every 
kind  of  farm  and  garden  produce. 

In  the  Northern  and  Central  parts  of  the  State,  prairie  lauds 
predominate,  interspersed  with  magnificent  groves  of  oak  and 
other  timber;  in  the  Southern,  the  timber  is  more  abundant, 
and  exceedingly  valuable. 

The  soil  is  a  dark,  rich  mould.from  one  to  five  feetin  depth,  is 
gently  rolling,  and  peculiarly  fitted  for  grazing  cattle  and  sheep 
or  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  etc.  The  air  is  pure 
and  bracing,  the  climate  more  healthy,  mild  and  equable  than 
that  of  any  other  part  of  the  Union ;  while  living  streams  and 
springs  of  excellent  water  abound. 

Economy  in  cultivating,  and  great  productiveness,  are  the 
well-known  characteristics  of  Illinois  lands.  Trees  are  not  re¬ 
quired  to  be  cut  down,  stumps  grubbed,  or  stone  picked  off,  as 
is  generally  the  case  in  cultivating  new  land  in  the  older  States. 
The  first  crop  of  Indian  corn,  planted  on  the  newly  broken  sod 
usually  repays  the  cost  of  plowing  and  fencing. 

Wheat  sown  on  the  newly-turned  sod  is  sure  to  yield  very 
large  profits.  A  man  with  a  plow  and  two  yoke  of  oxen  will 
break  one  and  a  half  to  two  acres  per  day.  Contracts  can  be 
made  for  breaking,  ready  for  com  or  wheat,  at  from  $2  to  $2 
peraere.  By  judicious  management,  the  land  may  be  plowed 
and  fenced  the  first,  and  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation  th> 
second  year. 

Corn,  grain,  cattle,  etc.,  will  be  forwarded  at  reasonable  rat <,& 
to  Chicago,  for  the  Eastern,  and  to  Cairo  for  the  Southern  mar¬ 
ket 

Bituminous  coal  is  extensively  mined  along  the  road,  and 
supplies  a  cheap  and  desirable  luel  •  being  furnished  at  many 
points  at  SI  50  to  S4  per  ton.  Wood  can  be  had  at  the  same 
rates  per  cord.  Extensive  quarries  have  been  opened  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  near  the  line  of  this  road — 01  build¬ 
ing  stone  of  excellent  quality — such  as  white  and  blGe  Lime¬ 
stone,  and  white  and  red  Sandstone — which  can  be  had  for  littld 
more  than  the  expense  of  transportation. 

The  Government  lands,  in  the  Land  States,  having  generally 
been  withdrawn  from  market,  emigrants  from  the  Eastern 
States  and  Europe  can  be  accommodated  by  this  Company  with 
valuable  farms,  at  the  old  prices  and  terms,  which,  in  all  proba 
bility.  will  double  in  value  within  twelve  months. 

When  those  lands  are  restored  to  market,  persons  who  think 
of  settling  on  them,  or  in  Minnesota,  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  lands  of  this  Company,  at  the  prices  for  which  they  are  sold, 
are  better  investments  than  those  in  other  States  or  Territo 
ries,  more  remote  from  market,  at  Government  prices :  for  the 
reason  that  the  expense  of  transporting  the  products  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  market  will  always  be  a  heavy  drawback  on  them,  and 
after  a  few  years  cultivation  they  require  manuring,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  Illinois  lands. 

The  same  remarks  hold  good  in  relation  to  the  lands  in  the 
Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  for  although  vacant  lands 
may  be  found  nearer  the  water  courses,  the  distance  to  market 
is  far  greater,  and  every  hundred  miles  the  produce  of  those 
lands  are  carried  either  in  wagons  or  interrupted  water  com¬ 
munications,  increases  the  expenses  of  transportation,  which 
must  be  borne  by  the  settlers,  in  the  reduced  price  of  their 
products  ;  and  to  that  extent  precisely  are  the  incomes  from 
their  farms,  and  of  course,  on  their  investments,  annually  and 
every  vear  reduced. 

The  great  fertility  of  the  lands  now  offered  for  sale  by  this 
Company,  and  their  consequent  yield  over  those  of  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States,  is  much  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  cost  of  transportation,  especially  in  view  of  tht 
facilities  furnished  by  this  road  and  others  with  which  it  con¬ 
nects,  the  operations  of  which  are  not  interrupted  by  the  low 
water  of  Summer,  or  the  frost  of  Winter. 

price  and  terms  of  payment. 

The  price  will  vary  from  $5  to  $25,  according  to  location,  quat 
ity,  etc.  Contracts  for  deeds  may  be  made  until  further  notice, 
stipulating  the  purchase  money  to  be  paid  in  five  annual  install¬ 
ments.  The  first  to  become  due  in  two  years  from  the  date 
of  contract,  and  the  others  annually  thereafter.  The  last  pay¬ 
ment  will  become  due  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  from  the 
date  of  the  contract,  and  the  lands  are  not  .subject  to  taxation 
till  finally  paid  for. 

Interest  will  be  charged  at  only  three  per  cent,  per  annum. 

As  a  security  to  the  performance  of  the  contract,  the  first  twu 
years’  interest  must  be  paid  111  advance,  and  it  must  be  unde/ 
stood  that  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  land  purchased  shall  yearly 
be  brought  under  cultivation.  Twenty  per  cent,  from  the  credit 
price  will  be  deducted  for  cash.  The  Company’s  construction 
bonds  will  be  received  as  cash. 

Ready  Framed  Farm  Buildings,  which  can  be  set  up  in  a  few 
days ,  can  be  obtained  from  responsible  persons. 

They  will  be  twelve  feet  by  twenty  feet,  divided  into  one  liv¬ 
ing  and  three  bedrooms,  and  will  cost,  complete,  set  up  on 
ground  chosen  anywhere  along  the  road,  $250  in  cash,  exclusive 
of  transportation.  Larger  buildings  may  be  contracted  for  at 
proportionate  rates.  The  Company  will  forward  all  the  materi¬ 
als  for  such  buildings  over  their  road  promptly. 

It  is  believed  that  the  price,  long  credit,  and  low  rate  of  inter 
est  charged  for  theselamls,  will  enable  a  man  with  a  few  huu 
dred  dollars  in  cash,  and  ordinary  industry,  to  make  himself  in¬ 
dependent  before  all  the  purchase  money  becomes  due.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  country  will  probably 
have  increased  their  value  four  or  five  fold.  When  required,  an 
experienced  person  will  accompany  applicants,  to  give  informu 
tion  and  aid  in  selecting  lands. 

Circulars,  containing  numerous  instances  of  successful  farm¬ 
ing,  signed  by  respectable  and  well-known  farmers  living  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Railroad  lands  throughout  the  State— -also, 
the  cost  of  fencing,  price  *>of  cattle,  expense  of  harvesting, 
threshing,  etc.,  by  contract— or  any  other  information— will  be 
cheerfully  given,  on  application,  either  personally  or  by  letter 
in  Englisn,  French,  or  German,  addressed  to 

JOHN  WILSON, 

Land  Commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co., 
Office  in  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Depct,  Cbiche-o:  III 
lie— isonm 
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American  Agriculturist  Office,  / 
New-York,  Dec.  27,  1856.  j 

littand  Navigation  lias  now  ceased  for  the  season.  The 
New-York  State  Canals  were  closed  by  ice  on  the  4th 
inst. ;  traffic  was  suspended  on  the  Lakes  soon  after ; 
while  the  Hudson  River  remained  open  until  the  17th  inst. 
The  receipts  of  produce  were  heavy  prior  to  the  closiag 
up  of  navigation,  but  have  since  largely  fallen  off.  This 
has  strengthened  the  market  considerably,  especially  for 
Flour,  Grain  and  Provisions.  Owners  of  such  articles 
are  very  confident  that,  at  least,  the  prevailing  currency 
will  be  maintained,  and  many  of  them  even  look  for  im¬ 
proved  prices.  Hence  there  is  no  general  pressure  to  sell. 
The  demand,  however,  is  not  now  very  active.  Home 
dealers  buy  most  freely ;  exporters  have  been  discouraged 
by  the  recent  accounts  from  Europe.  The  purchases  for 
shipment  are  consequently  somewhat  limited.  We  notice 
an  almost  total  absence  of  speculation.  This  is  a  very 
good  sign.  Speculation  always  results  in  injury— espe¬ 
cially  to  the  industrious  producing  and  consuming  classes. 
Capitalists  alone  derive  any  benefit  from  it,  and  they  are 
not  unfrequently  caught  in  their  own  snares.  Our  avail¬ 
able  supply  of  Breadstuff's  is  quite  moderate  for  the  sea¬ 
son.  A  comparative  estimate  of  it  for  last  year  and  this 
presents  the  following  results  : 

Supply  of  Breadstuff's  in  New-York  at  the  close  of : 

1855.  1856. 

Wheat  Flour,  bbls . 596,000  392,000 

Wheat,  bush . 788,000  532,000 

Com,  bush . 646,000  1,968,000 

Most  of  the  stock  now  here  is  in  store,  and  not  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  variable  wintry  weather.  This 
gives  owners  a  decided  advantage,  and  they  appear  fully 
aware  of  the  fact,  as  they  stoutly  adhere  to  their  claims, 
regardless  of  the  reluctance  with  which  buyers  generally 
concede  them,  in  any  instance  that  necessity  is  not  the 
impelling  motive  to  purchase.  The  stock  of  Flour  is 
fairly  assorted,  but  of  Wheat  good,  and  prime  lots  are 
somewhat  scarce,  two-thirds  of  Wheat  in  market  being 
of  common  quality,  chiefly  Upper  Lake  Spring.  Mixed 
Corn  is  the  plentiest.  White  and  Yellow  Corn  is  com¬ 
paratively  scarce.  The  supply  of  Provisions  has  been 
materially  reduced  during  the  month,  by  large  sales  at 
better  and  rising  prices.  Cotton  is  plenty,  but  actively 
inquired  for,  and  advancing.  Rice  is  freely  offered  at 
drooping  prices,  with  only  a  moderate  demand.  Hay  is 
scarce,  and  wanted.  It  has  materially  increased  in  value. 
Seeds  are  in  light  supply  and  demand.  Prices  have 
varied  little.  Wool  is  brisk,  and  rising.  The  stock  of 
American  Wool  is  rapidly  diminishing.  In  other  com¬ 
modities,  the  business  of  the  month  has  been  moderate, 
with  comparatively  trifling  changes  in  prices. 

We  annex  a  comparative  list  of  the  closing  prices  of 
the  principal  agricultural  products,  last  month  and  this, 
showing  the  fluctuations  since  our  previous  issue : 


Nov.  28. 

Flour— Com'n  to  Extra  Stale.  $6  10  a6  70 
Common  to  Fancy  Western...  6  30a  6  70 

Extra  Western .  6  60a  9 

Fancy  to  Extra  Genesee .  6  75a  8  75 

Mixed  to  Extra  Southern. .  6  85a  9 


Dec.  27. 

$6  25a  6  75 
6  35a  6  70 
6  70a  9 

6  80a  8  75 

7  10a  9 

3  50a  5  37  1-2 


Western  White. 


All  kinds  of  Red . 

Corn — Mixed . 

Yellow..-. . 

White . 

Oats — State  and  Western. . 

Jersey  . 

Southern . 

Rye .  .  __ 

Barley .  1  10a  1  30 

White  Tieans .  ~ 

Black-eyed  Peas,  per  2  busli _  3  75a  4 

Cotton — Middlings,  per  lb .  12a  12  3-8 

Fair .  12a  13 

Rice,  per  100  lbs .  3  62a  4  50 

Hops,  per  lb .  7a  10  1 -2 

Pork— Mess,  per  bbl .  17  87al9  25 

Prime,  per  bbl .  n  a!7  50 


3 

37a 

3 

87  1-2 

3 

25a 

3 

75 

1 

62  a 

1 

71 

1 

70a 

1 

80 

1 

60a 

1 

72 

1 

68a 

1 

80 

1 

60a 

1 

70 

1 

70a 

1 

80 

1 

33a 

1 

58 

1 

41a 

1 

60 

72a 

73 

68a 

71 

74 

72a 

75 

73a 

75 

72a 

76 

46a 

50 

46a 

50 

43a 

46 

43a 

46 

40a 

44 

40a 

44 

88a 

90 

85a 

92 

1 

10a 

1 

30 

1 

10a 

1 

30 

2 

2 

06a 

2 

12 

12a  13  1-8 

13a  13  3-4 

3  37a  4  37  1-2 
7a  10 

19  25al9  87  1-2 
16  50al7 
10  a!2  12  1-2 


Beef— Country  Mess .  8  75al0  50 

Prime .  6 

Dressed  Hogs, per  lb . 

Lard,  in  bbls.  per  lb . 

Butter — Western,  peril).. 

State,  perlb . 

Orange  County,  peril). .  26a 

Cheese,  per  lb .  - 

Potatoes— Carters,  per  b  1)1 .  2 

Mercers,  per  bbl .  1 

Onions— Reds,  per  bbl .  1  62a  1  75 

White,  per  bbl .  *  "  “ 

Apples,  per  bbl . 

Eggs,  fresh,  per  dozen . 

Limed,  per  dozen . 

Feathers, Live  Geese  per  lb... 

Seed — Clover,  per  lb . 

Flax,  per  bushel .  2 

Timothy,  mowed,  per  bushel..  2  25a  2  50 

Timothy  reaped,  per  bushel... 

Sugar,  New-Orleans,  per  lb _ 

Molasses,  New-Orleans,  prgl. 

Tobacco— Kentucky,  &c.  pr  lb. 

Seed  Leaf,  per  lb....  .....: . 

Wool — Domestic  fleece,  per  lb. 

Domestic,  pulled,  per  lb . 

Hemp — Undr’d  Amer’n  pr  ton. 

Dressed  American,  per  ton. . . . 

Flax— Jersey,  per  lb . 

Hay,  per  100  lbs . 

Tallow,  per  lb . 

The  subjoined  tabular  statement  presents  a  summary 
of  the  total  receipts  of  the  leading  kinds  of  Breadstuff's,  by 
Railroad,  River,  Canal  and  Coastwise,  for  twenty-six 
business  days,  ending  to-day,  and  also  the  sales  at  the 
Corn  Exchange  in  this  city,  for  the  same  period  : 


6  a  7  25 

6  50a  8 

7a 

7  7-8 

8a 

8  1-4 

12a 

12  7-8 

12a 

12  5-8 

16a 

22 

16a 

20 

20a 

26 

20a 

25 

26a 

29 

26a 

29 

8a 

10  1-4 

9a 

10  1-2 

2  a  2  50 

2  50a  3 

1  75a  2  75 

2  a  3  25 

1  62a  1 

75 

1  62a  1 

75 

1  50a  2 

3  a  4 

2  a  4  50 

2  a  5 

24a 

25 

a 

28 

20a 

21 

22a 

23 

50a 

55 

50a 

55 

11a 

12  1-4 

12a 

12  1-2 

2 

1  95a  2 

2  25a  2  50 

2  25a  2 

50 

3 

3 

8a 

10  1-2 

8a 

10  1-2 

57a 

60 

80 

9a 

18 

9a 

16 

10a 

32 

10a 

32 

33a 

58 

34a 

62 

3  2a 

48 

34a 

50 

210a 

212  50 

210a 

215 

240a 

260 

240a  260 

8a 

11 

8a 

11 

65a 

85 

1  a  1 

12  1-2 

lla 

11  3-4 

lla 

11  1-2 

Receipts. 

Flour,  bbls .  448,000 

Wheat,  bush .  1,143,550 

Corn,  bush .  78,500 

Rye,  bush .  22,500 

Oats,  bush .  86,500 

Barley,  bush .  39,000 


Sales. 
346,505 
1,360,450 
858,000 
109,900 

29,700 

Total  26  days  this  month  in  bushels 3,610,050  4,090,675 

Total  27  days  last  montliin  bushels . 6.772,100  5,530,525 

Beeves  have  come  in  less  freely  during  the  past  month. 
The  receipts  for  four  weeks,  ending  Dec.  24th,  compare  as 
follows : 

1855.  1856. 

Total  of  Beeves  for  four  weeks . 12,782  12,945 

Weekly  Average . . .  3,195  3,236 

The  receipts  were  for  week  ending  Dec.  3d :  3,382 ; 
Dec.  10th,  3,623  ;  Dec.  17tli,  3,679  ;  Dec,  24th,  2,261.  The 
prices  advanced,  Dec. 3d,  fc.  &  lb.;  Dec.  10th,  no  change; 
17th,  a  trifling  advance,  and  another  on  the  24tli;  Wed¬ 
nesday  last,  Dec.  24th,  the  prices  ranged :  Premium  cat¬ 
tle,  11c.®  14c.,  net  or  dressed  weight ;  first  quality,  10c.® 
10Je.;  medium  quality,  9jc®91e.;  poor  quality,  81c. ®9c.; 
poorest  quality,  7}c.®8c.  Average  price,  9Jc— an  advance 
of  about  ic.  during  the  month. 

The  receipts  of  sheep  have  also  fallen  off  very  material¬ 
ly,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  figures : 

Receipts  for  four  weeks,  ending-  Dec.  24th  : 

1855. 

Total  of  Sheep  and  Lambs . 44,795 

Weekly  Average . . . 11,199 

The  Weather — There  has  been  but  little  very  cold 
weather  in  this  vicinity  during  the  past  month,  and  but  one 
snow-storm,  though  the  ground  has  been  frozen  most  of 
the  time.  Sudden  changes  have  been  frequent  with  very 
iiigh  winds,  doing  extensive  damage  on  land  and  water. 
Our  weather  notes,  condensed,  read :  Nov.  29  clear  A. 
M.,  cloudy  P.  M.,  and  hail  at  night;  3Uth,  rain  A.  M., 
clear  P.  M.;  31st,  clear.  Dec  1st  and  2d,  clear  ;  3d,  rain 
A.  M  ,  clear  and  cold  P.  M.;  4th  to  9th,  clear  with  frosty 
mornings  ,  10th,  clear  and  mild  ;  11th,  rain  and  wind ;  12th 
and  13th,  clear  and  mild  ;  14th,  heavy  rain  and  wind  ;  15th 
to  18th,  clear  and  cold  at  night,  mercury  at  5°  on  morning 
of  18th  ;  19th,  coldest  day  of  the  month,  thermometer  2^ 
in  the  morning— milder  at  night;  20th,  rain  A.  M.;  21st 
and  22d,  clear  and  cold  ;  23d,  three  inches  snow  fell ;  24th, 
cold  and  windy ;  25th  and  26th,  clear  and  pleasant ;  27th, 
mild  and  pleasant. 


1856. 

38,931 

9,733 


POSTAGE  ON  THE  AGRICULTURIST. 


Notwithstanding  our  frequent  statements  that  the  post- 
ge  on  this  journal  is  but  six  cents  a  year,  when  prepaid  by 
ubscribers,  yet,  in  violation  of  the  plain  letter  of  the  law, 
everal  Post-Masters  have  persisted  in  charging  12  to 
0  cents  a  year.  The  following  official  document  will  set 
ie  matter  at  rest  hereafter  we  trust.— Ed. 

Post  Office  Department.  Office  Appointment, 
Washington,  D,  C.,  Nov.  18,  1856. 
Sir  In  answer  to  your  communication  of  the  15th  inst 
have  to  state  that  the  postage  on  the  monthly  “  Ameri- 
an  Agriculturist,”  (eacli  number  weighing  under  three 
unces)  when  paid  quarterly  in  advance,  is  1  j-  cents,  or  6 
ents  a  year  in  advance.  Horatio  Kingi 

3  Ut.  Asst.  P.  M.  Gen. 

Orange  Judd.  Esq.,  Am.  Agriculturist .  New-York. 
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(VOL.  XVI.) 

A  thorough-going,  RELIABLE,  and  PRACTICAL 
Journal,  devoted  to  the  different  departments  of  SOIL 
CULTURE— such  as  growing  field  CROPS  ;  orchard 
and  garden  FRUITS ;  garden  VEGETABLES  and 
FLOWERS;  trees,  plants,  and  flowers  for  the 
LAWN  or  YARD  ;  in-door  and  out-door  work  around 
the  DWELLING;  care  of  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS, 
&c.  &c. 

The  matter  of  each  number  will  be  prepared  with 
relerence  to  the  month  in  which  it  is  dated,  and  will  be 
promptly  and  regularly  mailed  at  least  one  day  before 
the  beginning  of  the  month  . 

A  full  CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS  for  the  season  i 
is  given  every  month. 

Over  FIVE  HUNDRED  plain,  practical,  instructive 
articles  are  given  every  year. 

The  Editors  and  Contributors  are  all  practical, 
WORKING  MEN. 
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where  received. 

Subscriptions  can  begin  Jan.  1st,  July  1st,  or  at  other 
dates,  if  especially  desired. 

The  paper  is  considered  paid  for  wherever  it  is  sent, 
and  will  be  promptly  discontinued  when  the  time  for 
which  it  is  ordered  expires. 

All  business  and  other  communications  should  be  ad 
dressed  to  the  Editor  and  Proprietor, 

ORANGE  JUDD, 

No.  191  Water-st.,  New-York. 

fgjp*  Personal  Letters,  or  those  for  the  Editor  only 
should  be  marked  Private. 

Persons  forwarding  money  by  mail  may  consider  the 
arrival  of  the  paper  an  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of 
the  money. 
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WORK  EOR  THE  MONTH. 

“Hail,  land  of  the  North !  where  no  golden  mines. 

No  soft  perfumes,  nor  oils,  nor  myrtle  bowers, 

Th«  vigorous  frame  and  lofty  heart  of  man 
Enervate  ;  round  whose  stern  cerulean  brows 
White-winged  snow,  and  cloud,  and  pearly  rain 
Frequent  attend,  with  solemn  majesty ; 

Rich  queen  of  mists  and  vapors  !  these,  thy  sons 
With  their  cool  arms  compress,  and  twist  their  nerves 
For  deeds  of  excellence  and  high  renown.’’ 

How  much  work  these  winter  storms 
make  us !  How  much  is  to  be  done  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  winter,  how  much  to  make  us 
comfortable  while  the  snow  fills  the  air,  and 
the  frost  bridges  the  streams,  and  penetrates 
every  nook  and  corner  of  barn,  house,  and 
cellar  !  There  is  something  stern  and  un¬ 
welcome  in  winter,  and  many  who  can  see 
but  one  aspect  of  an  evil,  would  like  to  drop 
this  season  from  the  calendar.  But  winter, 
with  all  its  discomforts,  leaves  us  largely  a 
debtor.  We  could  as  poorly  afford  to  spare 
it  as  any  of  the  seasons. 

It  performs  an  important  office  in  our 
physical  training,  by  giving  us  a  cold  bracing 
atmosphere  to  invigorate  our  bodies,  and  by 
throwing  in  our  way  such  obstacles  as  call 
into  exercise  all  our  physical  energies. 
There  is  more  of  life  and  health  in  the  frosty 
air  than  in  the  sultry  heats  of  summer.  This 
essential  element  of  animal  existence  is  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  system  in  a  more  condensed 
state  than  in  summer,  and  does  its  work  more 
thoroughly.  Every  one  feels  the  languor  of 
the  dog-days.  The  whole  fashionable  world, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  unfashionable,  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  worth  of  cold  as  they  pour 
forth  in  numberless  throngs  from  our  cities, 
and  from  the  far  South,  seeking  the  cool 
shades  of  the  country,  and  the  cooler  breez¬ 
es  of  the  sea,  which  never  loses  entirely  the 
spell  of  winter.  God’s  “worlds  of  ice,”  in 
the  shape  of  huge  mountains,  with  their 
towering  pinnacles,  make  the  ocean  a  reser¬ 
voir  of  cold  for  the  health  of  man.  Winter 
has  its  evils  as  all  good  things  have — is 
doubtless  more  favorable  to  some  diseases 
than  summer, yet  it  will  be  observed  that  our 
bills  of  mortality  are  not  greatest  at  this  sea¬ 
son,  and  the  climates  where  winter  reigns 
a  part  of  the  year,  are  more  favorable  to 
health  than  regions  of  perpetual  verdure 
and  bloom. 

But  mere  health  and  development  are  not 
the  sum  of  physical  well-being.  These  sin¬ 


ews,  and  bones,  and  muscles,  must  have 
thorough  training,  in  order  to  reach  their 
perfection.  Winter  imposes  upon  man  the 
necessity  of  unwearied  exertion.  A  large 
part  of  our  toil  is  to  arm  ourselves  against 
the  rigors  of  this  season.  It  modifies  our 
whole  style  of  living.  A  light  structure, 
without  windows,  a  roof  or  thatch  of  leaves, 
and  an  inside  coating  of  smoke,  may  answer 
well  enough  for  a  home  in  the  tropics.  But 
he  who  would  have  a  comfortable  home  un¬ 
der  our  northern  skies,  must  toil  to  build  it, 
even  after  he  has  gained  the  means  of  build¬ 
ing.  The  foundations  must  be  laid  deep  be¬ 
yond  the  power  of  frost.  Provision  must 
be  made  for  storing  the  harvest,  which  sum¬ 
mer  has  ripened.  The  walls  and  roof  must 
be  made  thick  and  strong  to  withstand  the 
storms,  and  to  shut  out  the  cold.  And  when 
this  is  done,  our  personal  comfort  demands  an 
atmosphere  of  artificial  heat  for  more  than  half 
the  year.  This  involvts  a  large  item  of  ex¬ 
pense  and  labor.  Then  the  preparation  of 
dress  is  different,  and  more  costly  in  a 
cold  climate.  How  many  industrious  hours 
are  spent  in  guarding  these  bodies  against 
the  cold.  Indeed  it  gives  shape  to  the  labors 
of  all  the  year.  For  this,  the  husbandman 
plants  in  seed  time — for  this  he  gathers  in 
his  abundant  harvests.  Now  this  heavy 
tax  which  the  frost  lays  upon  human  ener¬ 
gies,  is  the  best  physical  training  man  can 
have. 

It  is  this  which  has  given  the  northern 
nations,  in  all  ages,  their  superiority  over 
the  tribes  of  the  south.  It  was  this  that 
made  the  Goth  and  Vandal  hordes,  with  lit¬ 
tle  military  science,  victorious  over  Rome. 

“  Wide  o’er  the  spacious  regions  of  the  North, 

That  see  Bootes  urse  his  tardy  wain, 

A  boisterous  race,  by  frosty  Taurus  pierced, 

Who  little  pleasure  know,  and  fear  no  pain, 

Prolific  swarm.  They  once  returned  the  flame 
Of  lost  mankind  in  polished  Slavery  sunk  ; 

Drove  martial  horde  on  horde  with  perfect  sweep 
Resistless,  rushing  o’er  the  enfeebled  south, 

And  gave  the  vanquished  world  another  form.” 

It  is  this  training  of  winter  more  than  all 
other  physical  causes, which  gives  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  their  predominance  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world.  Whatever  enterprises  they  un¬ 
dertake,  they  accomplish  with  facility. 
Wherever  they  go  they  find  less  formidable 
difficulties  to  encounter  than  they  have  al¬ 
ready  surmo'unted  at  home.  They  are 
equally  successful,  whether  they  pursue  the 
prey  of  the  deep  among  the  ice-bergs  of  the 
northern  oceans,  or  within  the  tropics  ;  alike 
victorious  in  war  on  the  sultry  plains  of  In¬ 
dia,  or  in  the  ruggea  passe.,,  ana  before  the 
strongest  citadels  of  Mexico.  No  race  on 


the  globe,  for  well  disciplined  physical  ener¬ 
gy,  can  compare  with  this,  which  has  been 
nursed  for  centuries  amid  the  storms  and 
snows  of  winter. 

But  the  season  is  quite  as  favorable  to  the 
cultivation  of  our  minds  as  it  is  to  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  our  bodies.  It  furnishes  us  with 
an  entirely  new  class  of  ideas.  Man  within 
the  tropics  never  knows  the  sensation  oi 
cold,  never  sees  snow,  sleet,  and  ice,  form¬ 
ing  in  their  natural  way.  He  is  a  stranger 
to  all  those  changes  in  the  natural  world 
which  frost  produces.  He  never  witnesses 
the  simultaneous  decay  of  the  flowers  and 
the  foliage,  the  bare  aspect  of  the  fields  and 
forests, — their  winter  drapery,  and  the  bridg¬ 
ing  of  lakes  and  rivers  with  ice.  He  knows 
nothing  of  the  thoughts  and  cares  which  the 
changing  seasons  call  forth.  He  is  a  stran¬ 
ger  to  the  amusements  and  occupations  of 
winter.  He  has  no  fireside — hardly  a  family 
circle.  Take  away  from  us  all  the  ideas 
which  this  season  furnishes, — its  solicitudes, 
its  scenes,  its  occupations,  its  home  joys, — 
and  what  a  void  have  you  made  in  our  minds 
and  hearts  !  Take  away  these  and  you  rob 
the  mind  of  a  large  share  of  the  aliment  upon 
which  it  feeds,  and  by  which  it  grows. 

Especially  would  the  loss  be  felt  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  taste  and  the  imagination. 
External  objects  address  the  soul,  and  awak¬ 
en  its  emotions.  The  greater  the  variety 
and  beauty  of  nature,  the  more  are  its  ener¬ 
gies  quickened.  Beautiful  as  are  the  scenes  of 
summer,  those  of  winter  are  hardly  less 
beautiful,  while  they  are  more  striking  and 
grand,  and  better  calculated  to  awaken  the 
deep  emotions  of  the  soul.  The  winter 
storm,  as  it  howls  around  our  dwellings,  fills 
us  with  awe.  The  approach  of  this  season 
is  announced  in  the  forest  by  more  gorgeous 
scenery  than  the  summer  can  boast.  Be¬ 
hold,  in  the  frost  smitten  foliage,  every  deli¬ 
cate  hue  that  ever  glowed  upon  the  painter’s 
canvas  !  And  when  the  leaves  have  fallen, 
what  more  beautiful  than  the  forest,  with 
every  limb  to  its  frailest  twig  loaded  with 
the  fresh  fallen  snow,  and  glittering  in  the 
morning  sunbeams  ;  or  the  same  forest  after 
a  freezing  rain,  sheeted  with  ice,  and  reflect¬ 
ing  from  its  pendant  jewels  every  hue  of  the 
prism  ?  If  shut  up  at  home,  you  admire  the 
delicate  tracery  of  the  frost  upon  your  win¬ 
dow,  more  highly  wrought  than  the  finest 
chasing  of  the  ariizan.  If  you  wander  forth 
by  the  frozen  stream,  a  thousand  forms  of 
beauty  greet  you  in  the  crystal  coated 
grass  along  its  borders.  If  a  calm  winter 
morning,  after  a  snow  storm,  occurred  but 
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once  in  our  lives,  it  would  be  a  vision  of 
splendor  never  to  fade  from  our  memories. 

“  Now  appear 

The  various  labors  of  the  silent  night, 

Prone  from  the  drippling eave  and  dumb  cascade, 
Whose  idle  forests  only  seem  to  roar, 

The  pendant  icicle  ;  the  frost  work  fair, 

Where  transient  hues  and  fancied  figures 
Wide  spouted  o’er  tire  hill,  the  frozen  brook 
A  livid  tract,  cold  gleaming  on  the  morn  ; 

The  forest  bent  beneath  the  plumy  wave, 

And  by  the  frost  refined,  the  whiter  snow 
Inerusted  hard,  and  sounding  to  the  tread 
Of  early  shepherd,  as  he  pensive  seeks 
His  pining  flock.” 

But  the  snow  and  frost  leave  their  impress 
upon  the  soil  as  well  as  upon  the  husband¬ 
man  himself.  There  is  a  direct  utility  in 
these  winged  messengers  that  throng  the 
stormy  air,  and  in  the  binding  frost.  Snow, 
it  is  now  ascertained,  contains  a  perceptible 
amount  of  ammonia,  and  the  proverb  that 
“snow  is  the  poor  man’s  manure,”  may  not  be 
without  some  truth.  Where  large  banks  of 
snow  accumulate  under  the  south  and  east 
side  of  walls,  the  grass  starts  earliest,  and 
shows  the  greatest  luxuriance  during  the  sea¬ 
son.  It  may  be  that  the  ammonia  of  the 
dissolving  bank  has  something  to  do  with 
the  richer  growth  of  grass. 

Then  the  snow  forms  a  thick,  warm 
blanket  over  the  soil,  preventing  the  escape 
of  the  heat  that  has  accumulated  during  the 
summer.  Many  of  the  plants  of  the  temper¬ 
ate  regions  are  indebted  to  this  covering  for 
their  lives.  The  hardy  grasses  are  some¬ 
times  k^led  in  exposed  situations  during 
winter,  when  there  is  little  snow.  Many  of 
the  evergreens  suffer  and  perish  in  similar 
situations  from  the  same  cause.  Wheat  flour¬ 
ishes  best  only  in  those  regions  where  the 
snow  lies  on  steadily  all  winter.  The  great¬ 
est  wheat  seasons  are  those  when  the  plant 
is  best  protected  by  snow.  Every  wheaten 
loaf,  with  its  snowy  slices,  is  a  remembran¬ 
cer  of  the  kindly  influence  of  the  snow. 

Then  the  frosts  are  doing  a  work  of  disin¬ 
tegration  in  the  fields,  which  the  most  per¬ 
fect  implements  of  tillage  fail  to  perform. 
No  harrow  or  rake  can  break  down  the 
rough  clods  into  so  fine  a  tilth  as  the  sub¬ 
tle  agency  of  frost.  This  moves  every  par¬ 
ticle  in  the  whole  mass,  and  changes  its  rel¬ 
ative  position.  The  clayey  subsoil  that  the 
best  tillage  last  summer  left  in  lumps  will 
all  be  pulverized  by  the  frosts  of  this  winter. 
Blessings  then  be  on  these  dreary  snows  and 
frosts  !  They  are  doing  a  good  work  for 
man,  and  making  human  labors  more  availa¬ 
ble  for  the  sustenance  of  the  race. 

But  let  us  not  dream  that  they  will  do  up 
our  appropriate  work.  They  will  not,  as 
those  farmers  will  discover  who  failed  to 
leave  their  heavy  clay  soils  unplowed  last, 
fall.  With  every  thaw  look  to 

THE  DRAINS  AND  WATER  FURROWS. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  that 
these  should  be  kept  open,  to  carry  off  the 
water.  If  the  drains  are  clogged,  grass  land 
is  often  flowed  and  injured.  Surface  water, 
especially  if  frozen,  is  ruinous  to  some  crops 
and  injurious  to  all  when  long  continued. 
You  will  notice  that  the  wheat  and  rye  are 
most  effectually  winter  killed  where  the  wa¬ 
ter  stood  in  small  puddles  and  froze. 

LOOSE  BOARDS  AND  SHINGLES 

demand  your  care.  The  wind  at  this  sea¬ 


son  often  takes  liberties  never  dreamed  of 
in  speech.  Here  a  board  is  gone  from  the 
fence,  or  from  the  barn,  and  there  a  shingle 
or  clap-board  from  the  house.  “  A  stich  in 
time  saves  nine,”  is  as  good  a  proverb  for 
the  farmer,  as  for  his  wife.  Make  every 
rent  snug  without  delay,  and  keep  the  cattle 
comfortable  and  the  provender  dry. 

EXAMINE  THE  ROOT  DEPOSITS. 

These  are  often  buried  or  covered  in  large 
heaps,  where  root  cellars  have  not  been  pro¬ 
vided.  They  should  be  looked  to,  and  kept 
secure  against  the  frost.  Root  cellars,  in 
extreme  weather,  may  need  an  extra  bank 
of  muck  or  hay  along  the  outer  walls.  Fro¬ 
zen  roots  for  cooking  or  feeding  animals  are 
not  the  thing. 

TALK  WITH  YOUR  SONS. 

You  will  probably  find  them  making  plans 
for  the  future  as  well  as  yourself.  Are  they 
contented  with  their  calling  ?  It  is  in  your 
power  to  make  farming  attractive  to  them, 
and  to  have  them  go  forth  from  you,  when 
they  must,  with  memories  that  shall  make 
them  home-sick  for  the  old  farm  their  lives 
long.  To  do  this  farming  must  be  made  to 
them  a  business  of  intelligence  and  taste, 
and  as  lucrative  as  other  callings.  The  mind, 
as  well  as  the  muscles,  must  be  employed, 
and  the  boy  be  made  to  feel  that,  his  interests 
and  happiness  are  identified  with  the  soil. 
Encourage  your  sons  and  daughters  in  read¬ 
ing  books  and  papers  connected  with  their 
calling.  They  will  be  intelligent  in  their 
business  just  as  they  read  and  study  its  de¬ 
tails.  You  can  make  no  better  use  of  ten 
dollars  than  to  invest  them  in  journals  devot¬ 
ed  to  your  business.  They  will  fertilize 
your  acres  more  rapidly  than  guano,  and 
make  your  flower  beds  glow  with  a  richness 
and  beauty  to  rival  the  garden  of  the  citizen. 

HAVE  YOU  BUILT  A  MANURE  SHED  ? 

You  have  often  seen  remarks  in  the  pa¬ 
pers  of  the  superior  quality  of  manure  made 
under  cover.  Has  the  thought  occurred  to 
you  that  you  might  make  this  article  as  well 
as  your  neighbors  ?  You  might  easily  run 
up  a  cheap  shed,  covered  with  boards  or 
slabs,  on  each  side  of  the  barn  yard.  If  you 
had  these  sheds,  most  of  the  manure  would 
be  dropped  under  them,  and  all  the  muck  de¬ 
posited  there  would  be  turned  to  the  best 
account.  There  are  few  cattle  that  will  not 
prefer  a  shed  to  the  open  air,  in  stormy  wea¬ 
ther,  even  in  summer.  If  you  have  not  put 
up  these  sheds,  now  is  a  good  time  to  get  the 
timber  for  them. 

By  all  means  build  a  good  substantial  shed 
if  you  have  the  timber  upon  your  farm.  It  is 
not  a  very  expensive  affair,  when  you  are 
once  about  it.  The  wood  you  have  for  the 
drawing.  The  bill  for  sawing  will  not  be 
very  heavy.  The  saw- mills  and  shingles  are 
not  far  distant.  A  few  pounds  of  nails,  and 
the  carpenter  for  a  day  or  two,  with  your 
own  help,  will  complete  the  job.  Can’t 
you  afford  it  ?  Well,  dispense  with  the  car¬ 
penter,  then,  and  the  nails,  and  build  cheap¬ 
er  still.  You  can  at  least  get  some  long 
poles  for  the  ridge,  and  a  good  many  shorter 
ones  for  the  rafters,  and  make  a  skeleton 
roof.  Now  cover  this  with  refuse  straw  or 
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sea-weed,  thick  enough  to  shed  the  rain,  and 
you  have  a  shed,  a  great  deal  better  than 
none. 

A  friend  of  ours  has  tried  the  difference 
the  past  season,  between  manure  made  un¬ 
der  cover,  and  that  made  in  the  open  yard. 
He  spread  equal  quantities  on  equal  areas  of 
ground,  and  planted  with  corn.  That  there 
might  be  no  unfairness,  he  followed  up  the 
two  plots  of  ground  with  the  same  cultiva¬ 
tion.  He  did  not  have  to  wait  until  harvest 
to  make  up  his  mind  that  sheltering  manure 
was  good  economy.  The  corn  where  he  put 
in  the  manure  made  under  cover  was  far 
more  luxuriant  to  look  upon,  came  on  fast¬ 
er,  and  matured  earlier,  and  the  yield  was 
about  one-third  more  of  good  sound  corn. 

He  has  since  put  up  two  manure  sheds, 
and  we  think  has  begun  a  course  of  improve¬ 
ment  that  will  not  end  with  sheds.  They 
are  cheap  affairs,  but  a  good  beginning. 
They  will  give  him  twenty  cords  of  undilut¬ 
ed  manure,  instead  of  the  same  amount  of 
washed  and  leached  manure,  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  put  upon  his  land.  He  has 
begun  to  use  muck  and  to  gather  up  the 
droppings  in  the  yard  every  morning,  and 
put  them  under  cover.  The  manure  sheds 
will  pay  good  interest.  Let  them  be  put  up 
this  winter. 

THE  RACE-COURSE  ON  THE  FAIR  GROUNDS. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  that  enterprizing 
body,  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  have  adopted  resolutions  unanimously 
recommending  the  various  Agricultural  So¬ 
cieties  of  that  State  to  take  such  measures 
as  are  necessary  to  divest  these  shows  of  all 
characteristics  of  the  horse-race,  and  as  far 
as  possible  of  all  immoral  tendencies.  They 
have  also  declared  their  conviction  that  the 
premiums  usually  offered  for  these  races 
are  a  perversion  of  the  funds  of  the  State  ; 
that  a  mile  in  four  minutes  is  a  rate  of  speed 
high  enough  for  all  farm  uses.  Any  horse 
driven  at  a  faster  gait,  the  Board  think 
should  be  ruled  out.  This  is  a  move  in  the 
right  direction,  and  we  presume  will  put  a 
stop  to  this  nuisance  in  the  future  shows  oi 
that  State.  We  trust  the  recommendation 
of  this  Board  will  have  due  weight  with  the 
managers  of  Agricultural  Societies  in  other 
States. 

LETTERS  UNANSWERED— AN  EXPLANATION. 

At  this  season,  when  everybody  is  renewing  his  own 
subscription,  or  sending  his  neighbor’s,  a  great  number  ol 
persons  add.  totfieir  business  letters  sundry  items  pertain 
ing  to  agriculture.  Letters  of  this  character  count  by 
hundreds,  if  not  by  thousands.  They  are  opened  and  ex 
amined  by  our  business  clerks,  the  business  portion  at¬ 
tended  to,  and  then  passed  to  our  desk,  witli  sundry 
markings,  such  as  “  friendly  communication,”  “  wants 
immediate  attention,”  “  to  be  read  at  convenience,”  &c., 
&c.  Now  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  even  read 
all  of  these  until  the  hurry  of  the  business  season  is  over 

We  beg  to  assure  our  correspondents,  that  their  letters 
are  never  neglected,  though  they  may  appear  so  to  be 
Some  of  them  are  answered  privately,  sobner  or  later. 
Others  are  ultimately  passed  over  to  one  of  our  several 
associates,  who  reside  indifferent  parts  of  the  .  country, 
and  many  of  them  we  take  into  consideration,  when  we 
have  time  to  do  so.  Hundreds  of  letters  of  this  kind  are 
not  directly  referred  to,  as  there  are  often  ten,  tw  enty,  or 
thirty  on  the  same  subject ;  but  they  very  often  furnish  a 
topic  for  a  future  article.  Sometimes  a  single  article  is 
written  purposely  to  answer  a  whole  hat  full  of  letters. 
So,  good  friends,  keep  writing,  but  do  not  blame  us  if  we 
fjpd  it  impracticable,  nay  impossible,  to  devot*  an  imme¬ 
diate  hour  or  two,  more  or  less,  to  the  consideration  of 
your  individual  letters.  Their  influence  is  not  lost.  No 
thought  vou  can  offer,  be  it  ever  so  common-place,  is  la¬ 
bor  wasted. 
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CALENDAR  OE  OPERATIONS. 


FEBRUARY,  1857. 

[We  put  dowm  here  a  summary  of  various  operations, 
many  of  them  very  common  ones,  it  is  true,  but  a  simple 
catalogue  like  this  will  often  suggest  a  piece  of  work  that 
would  otherwise  be  forgotten.  The  Calendar  is  adapted 
to  the  latitudes  of  41°  to  42®.  A  little  allowance  must  be 
made  for  each  degree  of  latitude— later  north— earlier 
south.  This  table  will  be  made  out  anew  every  month 
and  adapted  to  the  season  of  each  year.  It  will  also  be 
greatly  enlarged  at  the  planting  and  sowing  seasons. 

Explanations.— The  letters  f.  m.  1.  refer  to  first,  mid¬ 
dle ,  and  last  of  the  month. 

Doubling  the  letters  thus :  ff.,  mm.,  or  11.,  gives  emphasi- 
to  the  particular  period  indicated.] 

FARM. 

This  is  the  most  leisure  month  for  the  farmer,  as  there 
are  very  few  out-door  operations  to  be  attended  to.  Many 
things,  however,  can  either  be  planned  or  executed  about 
the  buildings,  or  for  the  coming  season,  such  as  the  care 
and  judicious  feeding  of  stock,  putting  tools  in  order,  and 
arranging  and  laying  out  the  work  for  spring.  The  farm¬ 
er  should  early  decide  how  much  and  what  fields  to  plant 
with  corn,  what  with  potatoes  and  other  crops,  how  much 
grain  to  sow,  &e. 

Buildings— Should  be  looked  to,  and  boards  or 
shingles,  which  the  high  winds  have  started,  be  nailed  on. 
Ventilators  are  much  preferable  on  the  top  of  barns,  where 
they  can  be  closed  at  will,  than  behind  the  cattle  stalls, 
where  every  driving  storm  fills  the  linter  with  snow  drifts. 

Cattle— Stable  at  night  and  during  stormy  or  cold  days. 

A  warm  stall  and  good  bedding  at  night,  are  nearly  equal 
to  an  extra  foddering  without  them. 

Cellars  and  water  pipes  still  require  extra  care  to  guard 
against  frost. 

Com  for  Seed— If  not  saved,  as  it  should  have  been  at 
the  season  of  harvest,  select  now  and  put  away  for 
Bpring  use. 

Cows — 'Do  not  dry  up  young  ones  too  soon,  as  the  first 
year  is  very  much  an  index  of  future  ones.  One  or  two 
months,  according  as  the  cow  is  in  flesh,  will  be  a  suffi¬ 
cient  length  of  time  for  the  animal  to  remain  dry  previous 
to  the  next  calf.  Those  about  caiving  should  have  extra 
food,  and  be  allowed  plenty  of  room  at  night. 

Fencing— Cut  and  draw  out  a  good  supply  of  cedar, 
chestnut,  &c.,  now  that  the  swamps  are  frozen,  and  pre¬ 
pare  a  sufficiency  of  rails  and  stakes  for  summer  use. 

Fodder— Provide  racks  for  whatever  is  given  in  the 
yards.  Cart  from  stack-yards  and  feed  out  in  barns  or 
sheds,  rather  than  in  the  open  lot,  where  the  manure  is 
nearly  wasted  and  jour  character  for  humanity  jeopar¬ 
dized,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  time. 

Fowls— Keep  in  warm  sheltered  situations,  and  give 
animal  food  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  eggs.  Pounded 
bones,  lime,  or  oyster  shells,  should  be  given  to  form  the 
shell.  See  article  on  page  1 1  of  January  Agriculturist. 
Hogs— Give  warm  food  and  plenty  of  bedding,  changing 
ften.  Have  separate,  well-littered  apartments  for  sows 
jomingin.  Let  the  “nest”  be  of  leaves  or  short  litter, 
ather  than  coarse  straw,  in  which  young  pigs  are  apt  to 
ecome  entangled  and  smothered. 

Horses— Feed  cut  hay  and  carrots,  and  use  due  care  in 
fatering  and  blanketing  to  guard  against  colds  and 
leaves. 

Manure  may  now  be  carted  to  those  lots  wrhere  it  is  to 
e  used,  putting  it  in  large  heaps.  It  should  not  be  spread 
ipon  the  land  before  it  can  be  plowed  under.  If  under 
cover,  however,  it  is  better  to  let  it  remain  there  until 
the  last  practicable  moment. 

Potatoes  for  Planting — Sort  out,  selecting  those  of  me- 
lium  size,  and  have  them  in  readiness  for  use. 

Seeds  of  all  kinds  should  now  be  procured  according  to 
four  wants.  An  exchange  of  grain,  corn  and  potatoes, 
for  those  of  other  localities,  is  often  beneficial. 

Sheep— Pay  especial  attention  to  those  which  are  to 
iamb  early,  giving  grain  or  cut  roots,  and  put  in  separate 
warm  pens. 

Tools— Look  over  and  see  if  any  repairing  is  necessary, 
or  if  new  ones  are  wanted,  and  procure  or  mend  them 
now  during  the  leisure  of  this  month.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  wagons,  carts,  harness,  and  in  fact  any  thing 
needed  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  work  during 
spring  and  summer.  A  small  work-shop  or  room,  and  a 
set  of  common  carpenters’  tools  are  a  necessary  append¬ 
age  to  the  other  buildings  on  a  farm.  More  time  is  often 
spent  in  taking  an  implement  to  the  carpenter’s  than 
would  be  required  to  mend  it  if  tools  were  at  hand. 

Wood-  See  that  the  pile  at  the  door  is  cut  and  split,  and 
large  enough  to  last  through  the  entire  year.  Have  it 
packed  away  under  cover  if  possible. 

KITCHEN  AND  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

But  little  can  be  done  in  this  department  save  prepar¬ 
ing  materials  for  and  making  hot  beds.,  collecting  manure, 
attending  to  cold  frames,  repairing  tools,  etc.,  as  given  in 
an  alphabetical  calendar  below.  Every  thing  should  be 
done  possible  to  forward  the  operations  of  the  more  busy 
season  fast  approaching.  It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  have  a 


design  of  the  kitchen  garden  drawn  on  a  large  sheet  of 
paper,  with  the  walks  laid  out,  and  beds  or  plats  marked 
off,  for  the  different  kinds  of  vegetable.  By  consulting  a 
plan  of  this  kind,  one  can  more  methodically  arrange  for 
the  particular  crops  to  be  cultivated,  and  early  decide  up¬ 
on  even  the  minutiae  of  every  portion,  that  no  delays  may 
be  necessary  in  a  busy  season. 

Some  of  the  operations  which  can  be  done  this  month, 
are  collecting  bean-poles  and  pea-brush,  which  should  be 
cut  now  that  the  cedar  swamps  are  accessible.  It  is  poor 
economy  to  stop  and  procure  the  poles  at  the  time  they 
are  wanted  for  use. 

Cold  Frames— Attend  to,  admitting  air  every  day  when 
practicable.  Cover  with  straw  or  mats  during  severe  wea¬ 
ther.  Seed  of  cabbages,  cauliflower,  lettuce,  and  spinach 
may  be  sown  in  them  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  to  take 
the  places  of  those  which  will  be  removed  during  March, 
in  latitudes  south  of  this. 

Grape  Vines— See  Article  elsewhere. 

Hot  Beds— Make  during  the  first  part  of  the  month,  if 
very  early  vegetables  are  wanted.  Sow  early  cabba¬ 
ges,  tomatoes,  celery,  egg-plant,  and  lettuce,  if  anx¬ 
ious  to  have  them  as  soon  as  possible.  We  advise  making 
hot  beds  the  latter  part  of  this  month,  or  the  first  of  next, 
and  not  planting  before  the  middle  of  March. 

Manure— Prepare  both  for  hot  beds  and  general  use. 
Prune— Grapes,  currants,  and  gooseberries,  if  not  pre¬ 
viously  done. 

Seeds— Clean  any  which  are  left  till  now,  and  procure 
all  needed,  that  no  delays  may  occur  in  planting. 
Tools— Have  in  order,  adding  new  ones  as  needed. 
Trellisses — Repair,  construct,  and  train  espaliers  m.  to  1. 

ORCHARD  AND  NURSERY. 

The  ground  in  these  being  for  the  most  part  either  frozen 
or  buried  under  snow,  in  this  latitude,  there  are  but  few 
out-door  operations  which  can  be  attended  to. 

Root  grafting  of  young  trees  can  be  done  in-doors,  put¬ 
ting  them  in  boxes  of  sand  or  earth  in  the  cellar. 

Nursery  stakes  and  labels— Prepare  as  directed  last 
month,  and  have  everything  in  readiness  for  the  busy  sea¬ 
son  of  planting  or  sales,  in  spring. 

Manures  and  Compost — Prepare  and  cart  to  those 
grounds  which  are  to  be  planted. 

The  most  important  out-door  operation,  or  that  which 
many  attach  importance  to,  is 

PRUNING. 

Which  may  be  done  in  the  orchard  during  this  month. 
For  this  latitude  the  earlier  the  pruning  is  now  done  the 
better,  while  further  north  the  latter  part  of  the  month  is 
preferable.  We  do  not  advocate  this  as  the  best  season 
to  prune  orchards,  but  so  many  are  in  favor  of  winter  and 
spring  pruning,  when  they  are  comparatively  at  leisure, 
that  we  say  to  such  if  you  prune  before  summer,  do  it 
now,  so  that  the  wounds  may  become  seared  over  before 
the  sap  ascends  in  the  spring.  If  large  limbs  are  taken 
off,  (which  by  the  way  should  seldom  be  done  unless  when 
they  are  decayed,)  use  a  saw  rather  than  an  ax,  and  re¬ 
move  them  close  to  the  body  of  the  tree,  paring  with  a 
knife,  and  coating  the  wound  with  wax,  cement,  or  what 
is  better,  a  solution  of  gum  shellac  dissolved  in  alchohol, 
making  it  of  the  consistence  of  paint,  and  using  with  a 
brush.  This  will  protect  the  sap  vessels  from  severe  cold 
during  the  winter,  and  prevent  the  wood  from  cracking  by 
the  heat  of  summer,  keeping  it  in  a  healthy  state  until  the 
wound  is  healed  over  by  the  new  growth.  We  can 
scarcely  censure  in  too  strong  terms  the  practice  of  using 
an  ax  in  young  thrifty  orchards,  and  especially  on  cherry 
trees,  cutting  off  the  limbs  a  foot  or  two  from  the 
body,  that  the  stubs  may  afford  a  sort  of  ladder  by  which  to 
ascend  the  tree. 

We  said  it  was  best  to  avoid  removing  large  limbs  if 
possible.  Sometimes,  through  the  neglect  of  former  years, 
it  may  be  best  to  take  them  away,  but  it  is  far  better  to 
train  a  tree  from  the  nursery,  cutting  out  each  year  what¬ 
ever  is  required  to  form  an  open,  well-shaped,  and  well- 
balanced  head.  A  good  rule  is,  so  to  prune,  that  a  prun- 
ing-knife  will  always  do  the  business. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  proper  season  for  pruning 
both  in  the  orchard  and  nursery,  but  we  think  from  a  pret¬ 
ty  extensive  observation  and  practical  acquaintance  in 
this  department,  that  summer  is  the  best  time  for  pruning 
almost  anything.  The  tree  is  then  in  vigorous  growth,  and 
new  wood  immediately  forms  over  the  wound,  which  will 
itself  remaihsound  for  a  long  time.  The  particular  period 
of  pruning  is  not  so  very  important,  provided  it  is  not  done 
in  the  spring,  as  the  sap,  oozing  out,  runs  down  and  forms 
a  black  streak,  producing  decay  on  the  trunk.  July  is  a 
good  month  for  this  operation,  which  may  be  continued 
during  August  and  September. 

S.  W.  Cole,  speaking  of  summer  and  autumn  pruning, 
in  his  “  American  Fruit  Book,  says:  “  Thirty-two  years 
ago, -in  September,  we  cut  a  very  large  branch  from  an 
apple  tree,  on  account  of  injury  by  a  gale.  The  tree  was 
old  and  has  never  healed  over  ;  but  it  is  now  sound,  and 
almost  as  hard  as  horn,  and  the  tree  perfectly  sound 
around  it.  A  few  years  before  andafter,  large  limbs 


were  cut  from  the  same  tree  in  spring,  and  at  the  points 
where  they  were  cut  off  the  tree  has  rotted,  so  that  a 
quart  measure  may  be  put  into  the  cavities.” 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  LAWN. 

These  will  need  no  especial,  attention  during  this 
month.  Labels  and  stakes  can,  however,  be  prepared  for 
spring  use,  and  plans  of  new  grounds  be  made. 

Manures— Prepare  and  cart  upon  the  ground,  leaving  in 
large  heaps  till  wanted  for  use. 

Look  to  the  evergreen  shrubbery,  and  if  the  high  winds 
have  loosened  those  branches  which  were  secured 
against  being  broken  down  by  the  accumulating  snow,  tie 
them  firmly  to  stakes,  or  draw  them  in  by  passing  a  band 
or  twine  around  the  whole  shrub. 

GREEN  HOUSE. 

During  the  severe  weather  of  the  past  month  a  steady 
heat  has  been  indispensible  in  these  houses,  which  must 
be  continued  during  the  “  cold  term.”  at  least.  But 
Air  should  be  admitted  each  day,  if  possible,  taking  care 
that  the  temperature  is  kept  above  the  freezing  point. 
The  range  should  not  be  greater  than  from  35°.  to  60°. 

Bulbous  Roots  in  Flower— Water  occasionally,  and 
turn  often,  to  preserve  the  upright  form  of  the  flower 
stalks. 

Camellias— These  are  now  in  full  bloom,  and  require 
daily  ablutions  from  the  syringe  or  watering  pot.  Tie  up 
the  flowers  and  wash  the  under  side  of  those  leaves  preyed 
upon  by  red  spider. 

Cleaning  the  plants  from  dust,  decayed  leaves  and  in 
sects,  should  be  done  before  the  more  busy  season  of  next 
month.  Everything,  in  fact,  should  now  be  performed 
which  is  possible  to  forward  every  department. 

Cuttings  of  many  plants  not  made  in  Autumn,  may  now 
be  put  in,  especially  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Calceola¬ 
rias,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Heliotropiums,  <fcc. 

Fumigations — Give  when  necessary  to  destroy  insects. 
Heat— Regulate  according  to  the  collections  of  plants, 
35°.  to  40°.  being  sufficient  for  some,  while  others  require 
from  50°.  to  60°. 

Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Gladiolus,  and  other  bulbs — Ex¬ 
amine,  turning  often  and  exposing  to  the  light.  Tie  up 
the  flower  stalks,  and  bring  a  few  into  the  parlor  at  short 
intervals,  removing  them  as  they  begin  to  decay. 

Oranges,  Lemons,  Oleanders,  &c.— Prune  as  requisite, 
watering  once  or  twice  a  week. 

Pines— Give  light  heat,  and  water  sparingly. 

Top  dress  unthriftly  plants,  and  repot  those  requiring 
more  room.  Thin  liquid  manure,  given  through  the  rose 
of  a  watering  pot,  is  a  good  dressing,  used  with  modera 
tion. 

Water— Give  sparingly,  although  the  amount  may  be 
increased  as  plants  push  into  a  vigorous  growth. 

HOT  HOUSE. 

The  directions  given  last  month  will  for  the  most  part 
apply  to  this.  Much  care  was  requisite  during  the  ex¬ 
treme  cold  weather,  and  the  same  precautions  should 
still  be  continued,  putting  on  the  shutters  at  an  early  hour 
at  night,  during  high  winds  and  frosty  nights,  removing 
after  the  sun  is  up  in  the  morning.  Plants  are  now  grow¬ 
ing  vigorously. 

Air  must  be  admitted  each  day,  if  possible,  opening  the 
top  sashes  only  during  the  warmest  part  of  the  day,  and 
guarding  against  a  current. 

Bulbs — Continue  to  bring  in  from  the  Green  House,  ta 
keep  up  a  succession,  watering  freely.  Change  the  watei 
in  hand  glasses,  at  least  once  a  week. 

Cactuses  may  still  remain  in  dry  situations,  watering 
sparingly. 

Cleanse  every  part  thoroughly,  removing  moss,  decay¬ 
ing  leaves,  weeds,  and  litter,  sprinkling  the  floors  before 
sweeping.  It  is  essential  that  the  leaves  of  plants  be  kept 
clean  by  repeated  washing  and  syringing,  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  pores  covered  by  dust. 

Gloxinias  and  Gesnerias— Give  larger  pots  as  they  ad¬ 
vance  in  growth.  Both  require  plenty  of  pot  room. 

Heat — Regulate  as  evenly  as  possible,  and  according 
to  the  wants  of  the  various  classes  of  plaits  grouped  in 
different  houses.  Tropical  plants  will  bear  a  temperature 
of  75°.  to  85°.,  while  the  Vinery  will  need  only  40®.  to  45®. 
during  the  beginning,  and  50®.  for  the  latter  part  of  the 
month. 

Insects— Watch  carefully  for  these,  as  they  usually 
make  their  appearance  in  large  numbers  during  the 
month,  unless  timely  care  is  used.  The  red  spider  is 
first  discovered  upon  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  which,  if 
thoroughly  syringed  each  day,  will  usually  be  sufficient. 
Fumigations  of  tobacco,  timely  given,  will  prevent  the 
appearance  of  or  destroy  the  green  fly.  Do  not  neglect 
tills  until  the  insects  are  so  well  established  that  frequent 
repetitions  of  powerful  fumes  will  be  necessary,  which 
are  alike  offensive  and  injurious  to  the  plants. 

Re-pot  Roses,  Fuchsias,  and,  in  fact,  many  of  the  plants 
which  were  put  away  on  the  dry  shelf,  removing  weak 
shoots  or  tubers,  and  give  gentle  watering. 

Shutters— Put  on  during  cold  nights  and  in  snow-storms. 
Do  not  allow  the  snow  to  remain  on  the  shutters  my 
length  of  time. 
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Syringe  the  whole  house  each  day,  and  sprinkle  the 
doors  to  maintain  a  humid  atmosphere. 

Vines — Commence  forcing  Grape,  ff,  with  a  temperature 
o(  40°.  to  45°.,  which  may  gradually  be  increased  to  50°. 
See  Grape  article  on  another  page. 

Water— Give  daily,  as  plants  absorb  more  moisture 
during  a  vigorous  growth,  which  we  expect  to  find  at 
t.iis  season.  Evaporating  pans,  filled  with  water,  should 
e  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  house.  Morning  is  the 
besi  time  for  a  thorough  watering. 

MANURES— CHAPTER  II. 

Nothing  connected  with  improved  soil  cul¬ 
ture  is  more  important  to  be  understood 
than  the  best  methods  of  saving  and  apply¬ 
ing  manures.  We  believe  that  ninety-nine 
farms  out  of  a  hundred  contain  an  abundance 
of  fertilizing  materials,  did  the  proprietors, 
or  tillers,  know  how  to  husband  and  use 
them.  To  gather  and  impart  information  on 
this  topic  is  one  of  the  leading  objects  in  all 
our  labors.  The  present  series  of  articles 
are  not  designed  for  “  easy  reading."  While 
we  aim  at  as  much  simplicity  as  possible, 
we  expect  many  who  peruse  them  will  need 
to  read  slowly,  carefully  ;  in  short,  study 
them.  We  ask  any  one  who  omitted  to  read 
and  understand  the  first  article,  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary  number,  to  now  go  through  with  it  again, 
even  twice  or  thrice,  if  necessary.*  We 
there  stated  the  substance  of  the  popular 
chemical  theory  of  manuring,  with  some 
objections  to  it. 

In  order  to  get  at  what  we  consider  to  be 
the  true  theory  and  practice  of  manuring,  let 
us  inquire  : 

HOW  DO  PLANTS  GROW  I 

By  plant  we  mean  a  tree,  a  stalk  of  grass, 
of  corn,  of  any  grain — in  short,  any  thing 
that  grows  from  the  soil,  for  the  process  of 
growth  is  the  same  in  all  plants. 

Take  an  apple  tree  for  example :  The 
seed  is  placed  in  the  ground  near  the  sur¬ 
face,  where  it  receives  air,  moisture  and 
warmth.  Within  the  seed  is  a  little  germ 
which  starts  into  growth.  It  sends  forth, 
into  the  substance  of  the  seed  itself,  little 
roots  or  fibres,  which  absorb  portions  of  it, 
and  carry  them  into  the  shoot  still  remain¬ 
ing  within  the  seed.  This  increases  in  size 
and  length,  and  bursting  through  the  outer 
coating,  it  expands  upward  until  it  reaches 
ihe  open  air,  when  it  puts  forth  a  leaf.  At  the 
same  time  the  roots  increase  in  length,  and 
and  finally  reach  beyond  the  parent  seed 
which  supplies  the  first  food,  both  to  the 
stem  and  roots. 

The  first  leaf  furnishes  a  new  feeder.  The 
roots  may  find  nothing  outside  the  seed  but 
pure  water,  and  yet,  for  some  time  after  the 
original  seed-food  is  all  exhausted,  the  plant 
will  continue  to  increase  in  size  and  weight. 
Let  us  see  how  this  is.  If  we  examine  the 
leaf  with  a  magnifying  glass,  we  shall  find 
its  surface  filled  with  little  apertures  or 
mouths.  If  we  put  a  thin  coating  of  var¬ 
nish  over  these  openings,  the  plant  will 
cease  to  grow,  and  soon  sicken  and  die — of 
starvation.  The  fact  is,  this  leaf  gathers 
food  from  the  air.  This  is  the  case  with  all 
plants. 

*  Two  typographical  errors  occurred  in  the  manure  article,  in 
the  first  edition  of  our  January  number.  At  the  head  of  the 
tables  on  page  5,  the  word  pounds  should  be  ounces ,  and  on  page 
6,  the  23d  and  2-lth  lines  from  the  bottom  of  the  middle  column 
should  change  places,  and  read  “  theories  to  account  for  phe¬ 
nomena,  to  be  set  against  those  received  for  a  long  time  as 
orthodox.” 


The  air  is  in  reality  the  great  storehouse 
of  food  for  all  growing  vegetables.  As  we 
shall  presently  see,  the  roots  gather  but 
very  little  actual  food  from  the  soil  itself. 
To  our  vision  the  air  appears  devoid  of  the 
materials  that  make  up  the  body  of  a  tree, 
the  bulk  of  a  crop  of  grass,  or  straw  and 
grain  ;  but  this  is  only  in  appearance.  If 
we  take  a  mass  of  dry  wood  or  straw,  and 
grind  it  to  fine  powder,  and  then  whirl  a 
handful  of  it  into  the  air,  it  will  speedily  be¬ 
come  invisible.  The  separate  particles  are 
each  too  small  to  be  seen  when  apart  from 
each  other.  When  a  mass  of  wood,  or  veg¬ 
etable  or  animal  matter  of  any  kind  rots,  it 
is  -not  lost.  In  the  decaying  process,  the 
minute  invisible  particles  one  by  one  escape 
unobserved  into  the  air,  and  float  about  in  it, 
unseen,  it  is  true,  but  none  the  less  there. 

The  same  thing  takes  place  in  burning. 
The  wood  or  coal  in  the  stove  gradually  dis¬ 
appears.  Wlien  the  burning  is  rapid,  a  large 
mass  of  these  particles  go  up  together  in  the 
form  of  visible  smoke,  but  the  smoke  itself 
soon  ceases  to  be  visible.  Did  it  ever  occur 
to  you,  reader,  to  inquire  where  goes  all  the 
millions  of  tuns  of  fuel,  wood,  straw,  ma¬ 
nure,  &c..  that  annually  disappear  from  our 
sight  l  They  can  not  be  annihilated,  else 
long  since  our  whole  earth  would  have 
dwindled  away,  for  what  a  vast  amount  of 
matter  disappears  every  month  or  year.  The 
truth  is,  nothing,  no  particle  of  matter,  how¬ 
ever  small,  goes  out  of  existence.  All  these 
apparently  disappearing  masses  of  coal, 
wood,  straw,  dead  animal  bodies,  are  merely 
undergoing  a  change  of  form.  From  a  solid 
visible  mass  produced  by  an  aggregation  of 
infinitely  small  atoms,  the  minute  particles, 
one  by  one,  escape  into  the  great  store¬ 
house,  the  air.  We  do  not  stop  to  inquire 
after  the  chemical  change  undergone  by  this 
matter.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to 
state,  that  the  infinitely  small  particles  are 
separated  from  each  other  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  no  longer  visible  to  our  sight,  and  that 
the  materials  of  immense  forests,  myriads 
of  acres  of  grass,  grains,  &c.,  which  but  last 
year  covered  the  surface  of  the  earth,  are 
now  actually  floating  unseen  in  the  air  above 
and  around  us. 

To  go  back  then  to  our  little  apple  tree 
(or  blade  of  grass,  or  wheat  or  corn)  which 
we  left  just  starting  above  the  ground.  The 
millions  of  little  mouths  upon  the  surface  of 
each  leaf  are  opened  to  the  surrounding  air, 
and  constantly  appropriate,  or  suck  in  the 
invisible  particles  that  have  been  furnished 
tQ  the  air  by  the  decay  of  previously 
growing  plants.  These  minute  particles, 
after  being  taken  in  by  the  leaves,  are  car¬ 
ried  down  by  the  sap ,  and  deposited,  one  here, 
and  another  there,  in  the  stalk,  in  the  roots, 
and  in  the  leaves  themselves,  and  thus  in¬ 
crease  their  bulk.  In  this  way  the  new  plant 
is  made  up  out  of  the  very  materials  that 
but  recently,  perhaps,  constituted  other 
plants. 

And  how  beautiful  is  this  process.  How 
pleasing  to  contemplate  even  the  decaying 
mass  of  rotting  vegetables,  to  follow  in  the 
mind’s  eye  the  escaping  particles  as  they 
rise  up  to  be  carried  hither  and  thither  by 


the  ever-moving  air,  until  caught  again  by 
the  leaves  of  a  new  plant,  where  they  abide 
for  a  time  in  a  new  combination,  and  then 
again  go  through  the  same  ceaseless  round. 
What  mixtures  and  associations  these  parti¬ 
cles  undergo  in  the  atmosphere.  Here  floats; 
an  atom  escaped  from  the  perspiring  humai 
skin,  side  by  side  with  another  from  a  stove 
another  from  the  putrid  manure-heap,  ano 
.ther  lrom  the  carcass  of  a  decaying  animal- 
These,  now  together,  now  separated,  now 
together  again,  are  perhaps  caught  by  a  rose- 
tree  leaf,  carried  into  the  stem,  and  by  a 
wonderful  combination  are  at  last  woven 
into  the  very  texture  of  the  variegated 
flower. 

Does  any  reader  need  confirmation  of  the 
fact  that  plants  derive  their  food  chiefly 
from  the  air!  He  can  prove  it  to  himself. 
Take  a  box  of  earth,  holding  say  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  weigh  it  carefully,  and  plant  a 
single  ounce  of  clover  seed  in  it.  Now  let 
the  seed  spring  up,  and  supply  it  with 
nothing  but  pure  water.  The  clover-seed 
will  grow,  and  crop  after  crop  may  be  re¬ 
moved,  until  a  thousand  pounds  or  more  o  1 
clover  have  been  taken  away.  Let  the  earth 
in  the  box  be  then  weighed  again,  and  it  will 
be  found  that,  instead  of  losing,  it  will  have 
increased  its  weight  by  nearly  as  much  as 
the  weight  of  the  clover  roots  remaining  in 
it.  Whence  came  this  thousand  pounds  of 
clover  !  Evidently  from  the  air  through  the 
leaves.  It  is  true  that  in  any  part  of  the  air 
there  is  but  a  very  trifling  amount  of  invisi¬ 
ble  plant-food,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  atmosphere  is  ever  in  motion,  and 
that  the  same  portion  never  remains  in  con¬ 
tact  with  a  plant  or  leaf  but  an  instant. 
Each  successive  wave  of  air  furnishes  a 
new  supply  of  food. 

What  is  said  of  the  box  of  earth  may  be 
said  of  the  soil  generally.  Upon  a  plot, 
of  nearly  all  sand,  and  containing  not  a 
pound  of  vegetable  matter,  a  stately  pine 
tree  will  spring  up  and  grow  until  it  contains 
hundreds  of  pounds  of  charcoal  alone,  be¬ 
sides  other  organic  materials.  This  could 
not  have  come  from  the  soil — it  must  have 
come  from  the  air.  So  upon  a  field,  in  a 
single  season  twenty  tons  of  grass,  or  straw 
or  corn-stalks,  may  grow  and  be  removed, 
and  yet  the  soil  will  contain  quite  as  much 
organic  or  vegetable  matter  in  itself  in 
autumn  as  in  spring. 

We  may  consider  it  as  understood  and  ad¬ 
mitted,  then,  that  the  mass  of  vegetables 
comes  from  the  air.  Let  us  now  examine 
the  plant — the  growing  apple  tree,  the  wheat, 
or  grass,  or  corn-stalk,  to  the  end  that  we 
may  ascertain  how  it  grows,  and  how  we 
may  increase  its  growth,  for  this  is  what  we 
are  aiming  at. 

To  feed,  it  must  have  leaves  for  collecting 
food.  But  this  food  must  be  carried  from 
the  leaves  to  the  different  parts  of  the  plant. 
The  sap  does  this.  The  sap  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  simply  water  collected  from  the 
soil  by  the  roots,  which  goes  up  through 
tubes  on  the  -  inside  of  the  stem  (of  the 
tree,  grass  or  grain  stalk),  then  through 
one  set  of  tubes  to  the  surface  of  the  leaves, 
where  it  takes  up  he  food  collected  from 
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the  air,  and  back  through  other  tubes,  and 
down  through  the  outside  of  the  stalk  to  the 
eaith  again.  In  its  course  it  deposits  the 
particles  brought  from  the  leaves,  a  little 
here,  and  a  little  there.  We  say  it  goes 
down  through  the  outside  or  bark  of  the 
stem.  It  will  be  remembered  that  all  plants 
increase  their  bulk  by  additions  to  the  out¬ 
side  portion.  The  rings  on  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  show  the  annual  additions  to  the  bulk. 
The  same  thing  takes  place  on  the  outside 
of  a  wheat  or  grass  stem  ;  there  is  not  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  visible  rings,  as  there  is  but  one 
season’s  growth.  [This  circulation  of  sap 
in  plants  is  similar  to  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  body,  from  the  heart  through 
the  (inner)  arteries  to  the  surface  of  the 
skin,  and  back  through  the  (outer)  veins  to 
the  heart  again.  The  blood  in  the  arteries, 
however,  gets  the  food,  not  from  the  sur¬ 
face,  but  in  its  outward  passage  it  takes  it 
from  a  tube  coming  up  from  the  intestines, 
where  it  has  been  collected  from  the  digest¬ 
ed  food  passing  through  them.] 

From  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
order  to  the  rapid  growth  of  a  plant,  there 
must  be  a  jree  and  full  circulation  of  sap,  to 
gather  the  food  from  the  leaves,  and  carry  it 
to  the  required  points.  But  to  supply  sap  in 
due  quantity,  there  must  be  a  sufficiency  of 
vigorous  healthy  roots,  growing  in  appro¬ 
priate  soil,  which  contains  at  all  times  the 
right  kind  of  fluid  or  sap.  Here  lies  the 
whole  power  of  the  cultivator.  Over  the  air 
he  has  little  or  no  power.  It  is  vain  to  talk 
of  tempering  or  modifying  the  atmosphere, 
or  of  adding  to  the  usual  quantity  of  food 
contained  in  it,  except  on  a  limited  scale  for 
experiment  alone. 

The  whole  scheme  of  cultivation  consists 
in  preparing  a  right  kind  of  soil  for  the  roots 
to  grow  in,  and  in  supplying  them  with  such 
stimulants  or  food  as  may  be  found  to  con¬ 
duce  to  their  health  or  increased  vigor,  and 
in  seeing  that  there  is  always  present  a  due 
supply  of  appropriate  moisture  for  sap. 

Our  subject  must  here  be  divided  into  two 
distinct  series  of  articles. 

1st.  Mechanical  preparation  of  the  soil, 
which  includes  the  various  processes  of 
pulverizing,  such  as  plowing,  harrowing, 
&c.,  to  fit  it  as  a  medium  for  the  growth 
of  plants,  including,  also,  the  discussion 
of  Draining. 

2nd.  Manuring,  or  feeding  the  roots  of  plants, 
which  will  embrace  a  discussion  of  the 
kinds  of  manures  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  plants  ;  also  the  practical  preparation, 
husbanding  and  application  of  manures. 
The  first  division  will  be  taken  up  in  our 
next,  in  a  separate  series  of  articles. 

These  chapters  will  continue  with  the 
second  question,  on  manures. 


“  What's  the  Matter,  Uncle  Jerry  ?”  said 

Mr.  M - ,  as  old  Jeremiah  K.,  was  passing 

by,  growling  most  ferociously.  “  Matter  !” 
said  the  old  man  ;  “I’ve  been  luggin’  water 
all  the  mornin’  for  Dr.  C.’s  wife  to  wash 
with,  and  what  d’ye  s’pose  I  got  for  it?” 
“  About  ninepence.”  “  Ninepence  !  She 
told  me  the  doctor  would  pull  a  tooth  for  me 
some  time  !” 


NUMBER  I. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  subscribers — 
thousands  in  the  aggregate — who  live  in  and 
about  the  neighborhood  of  New-York,  and 
other  large  cities,  towns  and  villages,  who 
are  part  farmers,  and  part  something  else  : 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  merchants,  bankers, 
ship-owners,  mechanics,  professional  men, 
&c.,  by  occupation,  but  who  have  farms, 
large  or  small,  on  which  they  either  reside 
with  their  families,  or  on  which  they  spend 
more  or  less  of  their  time,  and  cultivate 
their  land  for  a  partial  support,  or  for  amuse¬ 
ment,  recreation,  convenience,  or  their  own 
good  health.  To  this  class  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  we  propose  to  have  a  chapter  or 
two  of  familiar  talk  about  some  matters 
which  the  farmer  proper,  or  he  who  lives 
solely  by  husbandry,  may  not  consider 
exactly  addressed  to  him,  but  which,  by  the 
way,  he  may  as  well  listen  to,  and  possibly 
profit  thereby. 

In  the  first  place,  every  city  or  town  man 
who  turns  farmer  without  giving  up  his  reg¬ 
ular  business  or  profession,  does  so  because 
he  has  a  decided  taste  for  the  country,  loves 
“  out  of  doors,”  and  likes  the  smell  of  the 
ground.  He  is,  also,  a  man  of  good  taste. 
He  buys  a  farm  in  a  pleasant  locality,  in  an 
agreeable  neighborhood.  He  puts  it  in  good 
repair,  does  all  things  well,  and  provides 
himself  with  all  the  tools,  implements,  &c., 
which  will  do  up  his  farm  work  In  the  best 
style.  He  takes  our  paper,  of  course,  and 
perhaps  another  agricultural  or  horticultural 
paper  or  two,  and  keeps  well  “  posted”  in 
the  rural  economy  of  the  day.  He  puts  his 
farm  under  good  fence  to  start  with,  has  a 
comfortable  house,  or  an  elegant — even  a 
splendid  one,  as  his  tastes  or  circumstances 
may  admit,  with  good  out-buildings,  and  all 
the  et  ceteras  which  belong  to  a  good  rural 
homestead.  He  has  orchards  of  different 
fruits,  and  the  smaller  garden  fruits,  choice 
vegeables  and  flowers,  and  shade  trees  and 
shrubbery — every  thing,  in  fact,  of  the  vege¬ 
table  kind  which  can  give  repose,  and  shade 
and  ornament  and  comfort  to  his  home. 
These  are  as  they  should  be. 

There  are  other  things,  however,  equally 
belonging  to  a  country  home,  which  in  a 
great  many  cases  are  not  as  they  should  be, 
and  in  most  cases,  we  apprehend,  more  from 
want  of  a  cultivated  taste  in  animal  physi¬ 
ology,  than  indisposition  to  make  their 
acquaintance,  if  our  friends  would  but  turn 
their  attention  to  them.  These  are,  farm 
animals.  Next  to  seeing  the  farm  properly 
represented  in  good  fences  and  buildings, 
with  garden,  orchard  trees  and  shrubbery 
about  them,  clean  fields  and  good  crops, 
there  is  nothing  which  lends  them  such  a 
charm  as  to  see  them  stocked  with  an  appro¬ 
priate  population  of  birds,  beasts  and  fishes. 
The  latter,  but  comparatively  few  can  have, 
but  of  those  who  can,  scarce  one  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity,  and 
as  that  is  rather  a  specialty  in  our  animal 
calendar,  we  will  postpone  its  discussion  to 
the  last. 

Now,  we  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  if 
any  thing  of  rhe  animal  kind  is  worth  keep¬ 


ing  at  all,  a  good  one  is  better  than  a  poor 
one.  It  costs  no  more  to  keep  the  good 
thing  than  the  poor,  and  usually  not  so 
much.  The  good  thing  may  cost  more  at 
first,  but  in  the  long  run,  it  is  the  cheapest  ; 
and  between  the  pleasure  of  tending  and 
looking  at  it,  the  one  gives  us  positive  plea¬ 
sure  and  delight,  while  the  other  is  tolerated 
only  for  its  necessity  to  our  use  or  conveni¬ 
ence.  One  is  our  companion,  in  whose  soci¬ 
ety  we  take  a  pleasure  ;  the  other  is  a 
drudge,  which  we  endure  as  we  do  a  poor 
servant,  and  get  it  out  of  our  sight  and 
memory  as  soon  as  possible.  Having  said 
thus  much  by  way  of  preface — for  it  is  an 
important  subject,  dear  reader — we  shall 
come  to  the  marrow  of  the  discussion  all  the 
better  for  a  due  deliberation  over  the  prem¬ 
ises.  First  and  foremost,  then,  for  we  will 
take  them  in  the  order  of  their  indispensible 
use,  is 

THE  HORSE. 

This  is  a  creature  about  which  everybody 
knows,  or  thinks  he  knows  so  much — or  if 
he  does  not,  is  sure  to  have  a  particular 
friend  who  does — that  we  shall  not  go  much 
into  particulars,  and  will  talk  in  general. 
And  first,  we  will  say  :  ascertain  just  what 
you  want  your  horse  or  horses  for,  and  then 
get  such  as  will  answer  your  purpose  as 
near  as  may  be.  Remember  always,  first 
and  last,  that  horses  are  the  most  uncertain, 
contingent  property  you  can  have,  and  on 
their  selection  first,  and  treatment,  after¬ 
ward,  will  depend  very  much  of  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  yourself  and  family,  as  well  as  the 
balance  sheet  on  the  right  or  wrong  side  of 
your  ledger.  We  know'  some  men  whose 
horse  bills  amount  to  thousands  of  dollars 
a  year,  and  never  have  a  satisfactory  one  to 
ride  or  to  drive.  They  either  get  cheated, 
or  cheat  themselves  in  the  purchase  ;  or,  if 
neither,  their  animals  become  bad  by  im¬ 
proper  treatment  in  feeding,  driving,  or 
otherwise,  and  the  horse  department  is  a 
perpetual  vexation  and  nuisance.  This 
should  not  be  so,  and  with  discretion  and 
judgment,  the  horses  need  be  no  more  trou¬ 
ble  in  their  management  than  the  pigs  or 
chickens.  If  you  want  a  good  steady  horse 
tern  for  farm  work,  and  that  is  to  be  their 
main  occupation,  get  good  stout,  substantial 
work-horses,  fifteen  and  a  half  to  sixteen 
hands  high,  heavy-bodied,  strong-limbed, 
good  walkers,  true  in  draught,  and  free  from 
tricks  ;  that  will  work  single  or  double,  in 
hills,  or  on  the  tongue;  at  plow,  harrow, 
wagon  or  cart ;  stand  without  hitching,  and  of 
no  particular  ambition  beyond  honest  labor, 
and  a  good  appetite  for  their  food.  These 
are  your  work-horses. 

If  you  do  not  need  a  pair  of  these,  and 
have  enough  farm  work  for  one  horse,  get 
that  one,  and  let  him  be  large  enough  to  do 
light  plowing  and  harrowing  alone — to  draw 
a  horse  cart,  or  single  wagon  with  your 
farm  crops  in  it — a  steady,  serviceable  beast. 
If  you  have  only  occasional  farm  work  to 
be  done  by  horses,  you  may  adopt  the 
“  Rorse  of  all  work” — that  is,  a  good  steady 
pair  of  carriage  horses,  that  will  go  their 
six  or  eight  miles  an  hour  on  the  road,  fif¬ 
teen  and  a  half  to  sixteen  hands  high,  gentle, 
honest,  and  sound  in  their  work,  worth  say 
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three  to  five  hundred  dollars  the  span. 
These,  if  worked  at  the  plow,  harrow,  and 
on  loads,  cannot  well  be  very  stylish  coach 
horses,  for  several  reasons  :  when  at  heavy 
and  slow  draught,  they  should  never  have 
the  check  rein  drawn  tight ;  their  heads 
should  be  at  ease,  to  drop  low,  even,  if  they 
choose  ;  for  a  horse  instantly  checked  can 
not  draw  heavily  with  ease;  their  heavy 
draught  also  gives  them  a  slow,  plodding 
gait,  and  put  into  a  carriage,  their  style  of 
movement  will  be  less  elastic  than  that  of 
horses  used  only  for  light  draughts  and 
quick  action.  Still,  horses  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  will  answer  all  fair  family  purposes 
where  more  expensive  ones  cannot  be 
afforded,  or  are  not  needed. 

In  the  country,  the  females  of  the  family 
often  want  to  drive  out  by  themselves,  in  the 
absence  of  the  male  members  of  it.  They 
are  about  their  business  while  the  “  wimmen 
folks”  want  to  take  their  pleasure  and  recre¬ 
ation.  Let  them  by  all  means  have  a  trusty, 
honest  “  family”  horse — one  that  the  young 
ladies  can  catch,  and  harness  and  drive,  for 
we  hold  that  no  young  lady  is  fit  to  live  in  a 
country  home,  who  cannot,  on  occasion, 
harness  a  horse,  and  even  groom  one,  if 
necessary.  Mrs.  Gen.  Washington,  and 
thousands  of  other  women  of  equal  rank 
and  family,  in  old  times,  and  even  now,  if  it 
were  fashionable  to  confess  it,  could,  and 
did,  and  can,  and  do  so  now  ;  and  they  are 
none  the  less  elegant  and  accomplished 
women  either.  They  don’t  do  it  in  Broad¬ 
way,  nor  in  the  Fifth  Avenue,  we  admit ;  but 
they  can,  and  do  it,  on  occasion,  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Our  own  main  family  horse  is  now 
near  twenty  years  old.  He  was  born  in  the 
paddock  near  our  present  dwelling,  and 
boasts  as  aristocratic  blood  on  the  sides  of 
both  sire  and  dam  as  any  other ;  and  no  horse 
ever  possessed  a  finer,  nobler  spirit  than 
he.  He  is  nearly  the  age  of  our  son  and 
heir,  who  has  groomed  him  thousands  of 
times,  and  driven  him  thousands  of  miles, 
and  the  best  groom,  and  the  best  driver,  the 
horse  ever  had;  but  grooming  horses  and 
driving  them  is  not  his  business.  One  daugh¬ 
ter,  too,  some  years  younger  than  the  horse, 
has  caught  and  saddled  and  bridled  him,  and 
rode  on  his  back  many  and  many  a  time,  and 
has  groomed  him,  and  harnessed  and  driven 
him  many  and  many  a  bout,  and  it  never  hurt 
her,  either  in  looks,  conduct,  constitution  or 
complexion;  but  she  is  all  the  better  for  it, 
in  knowing  whether  the  same  service  is  pro¬ 
perly  done  by  others. 

All  this,  however,  by  way  of  episode. 
Such  should  be  the  family  horse — the  indis- 
■pensible  in  that  line.  As  to  the  horses  of 
luxury — the  fifty-four-forty’s,  or — not  fight, 
exactly,  but  much  more  apt  to  run  away,  we 
have  little  to  say.  Be  they  for  coach  or 
buggy,  or  sulky,  we  turn  them  over  to  the 
horse-dealers — a  very  honest,  reliable  class 
of  men,  by  the  way,  as  every  body  knows 
who  has  had  occasion  to  trade  with  them. 
We,  however,  have  usually  been  enabled  to 
dispense  with  their  services,  preferring, 
when  we  wanted  a  good  horse,  or  a  pair  of 
them,  to  go  to  a  substantial  farmer,  or  send 
a  trusty  man,  and,  if  fortunate  enough  to  find 


the  things  we  wanted,  to  get  them  directly 
from  first  hands,  and  before  they  had  been 
spoiled  by  the  jockeys. 

There  is  yet  another  almost  indispensible 
thing  in  the  horse  line,  if  there  be  children 
at  home  ;  and  that  is — the  pony.  The  pony 
is  the  institution  of  the  rural  household 
among  the  children.  What  is  the  house,  the 
farm,  the  garden,  the — everything,  in  fact, 
without  the  pony?  We  have  had  two  or 
three  of  the  pestilent  little  ruffians  in  our 
child-rearing  experiences,  and  know  all 
about  them — the  most  pestilent — the  most 
troublesome — the  most  useful — the  most 
petted — the  most  wayward — the  most 
good-for-nothing,  and  still  the  most  indis¬ 
pensible  of  all  domestic  appendages.  The 
most  knowing — the  most  mischievous — the 
gentlest — the  wickedest — the  best  compan¬ 
ions  to  children  of  all  others.  Yes  ;  get  a 
pony  by  all  means — and  the  Shetland  at 
that,  if  possible.  Have  a  paddock  for  him 
outside,  and  a  stall  for  him  in  the  stable,  for 
if  in  a  field  with  the  other  horses,  he'll  bite 
and  kick  them  till  they  avoid  him  as  they 
would  a  donkey.  And  have  a  little  cart,  and 
a  wagon  for  him,  for  he  will  do  a  score  of 
little  odd  jobs  when  the  horses  are  out  of 
the  way,  or  busy  at  other  things.  He  will 
carry  all  the  children  that  can  climb  on  to 
his  back  at  a  time,  and  draw  them  all  in  the 
pony  wagon,  with  cat  and  dog  thrown  in, 
and  the  wilder  and  raggeder  the  little  ras¬ 
cal  looks,  the  more  attached  are  the  children 
to  him,  and  think  him  a  perfect  beauty. 
Hours  and  hours,  day  by  day,  are  the  chil¬ 
dren  amused  and  delighted  with  the  pony. 
He  keeps  them  at  home,  out  of  the  streets, 
out  of  mischief,  out  of  idle  companionship 
from  beyond  your  own  premises,  a  pastime 
to  their  town  cousins  and  friends  who  come 
to  visit  them — a  panacea,  in  short,  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  ills  that  child-flesh  is  heir  to.  By 
all  means  get  the  pony. 


HARD  COAL  ASHES  AND  CINDERS. 


Anthracite  coal  is  becoming  so  large  an 
article  of  fuel  in  all  our  cities  and  villages 
along  the  seaboard,  as  well  as  in  the  Middle 
and  Western  States,  that  the  ashes  and  cin¬ 
ders  accumulate  in  large  quantities.  Most 
people,  who  study  economy  at  all,  have 
learned  the  value  of  the  cinders,  and,  after 
carefully  sifting  the  ashes  and  throwing  out 
the  clinkers,  apply  them  to  the  top  of  the 
fresh  lighted  fire  in  the  grate,  the  stove,  or 
the  furnace,  to  temper  the  heat.  In  this 
way,  a  more  steady  fire  is  secured,  and  all 
the  coal  is  burned  out.  Housekeepers,  who 
have  not  purchased  a  coal  sieve,  frequently 
throw  away  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent, 
of  their  fuel. 

The  ashes  as  a  rule  are  thrown  into  the 
street,  to  freeze  in  with  the  snow  and  rain, 
and  to  form  little  hillocks  in  front  of  the 
houses.  These  are  interesting  objects  to 
all  travelers  who  love  smooth  roads.  Some 
call  them  a  nuisance,  and,  we  think,  the 
name  becomes  the  article.  The  ashes  take 
the  wrong  direction.  They  should  go  into 
the  back  yard,  instead  of  the  street,  or  should 
be  kept  in  the  cellar,  dry,  until  spring,  when 


they  will  answer  a  variety  of  useful  pur- 
poses. 

There  is  almost  always  some  wood  ashes 
mixed  with  them,  from  the  charcoal  and 
shavings  used  in  kindling.  This  contains 
potash  and  other  valuable  matters.  The  ash 
of  the  mineral  coal  contains  gypsum,  lime, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  some  other  fertilizers. 
But  the  great  bulk  is  made  up  of  silica.  The 
valuable  properties  are  indeed  small  in  quan¬ 
tity,  but  are  worth  saving.  Almost  every 
family  in  our  villages  using  hard  coal  has  a 
garden  where  they  might  be  applied  to  go®d 
advantage. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  dig  awaj 
the  earth  around  the  collar  of  our  peach 
trees,  and  apply  them  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel 
or  two  to  a  tree.  They  help  keep  away  the 
peach  worm,  and  furnish  some  nourishment 
to  the  tree.  Others  apply  them  with  good 
effect  to  all  fruit  trees  and  shrubs. 

They  afford  some  protection  to  the  changes 
of  the  weather.  It  is  admitted  that  frost 
itself  rarely  hurts  trees,  but  it  is  the  sudden 
thawing  and  freezing  that  does  the  mischief. 
If  a  large  pile  of  ashes,  five  or  six  inches  in 
thickness,  and  three  or  four  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter,  is  put  around  the  collar  of  a  tree,  and 
regularly  sloped  off,  it  soon  settles  and 
freezes,  and  sheds  rain  from  the  trunk.  If 
put  on  during  the  winter,  at  intervals,  the 
frozen  mass  increases,  and  of  course  does 
not  thaw  out  as  soon  in  the  spring  as  the 
surrounding  earth.  The  budding  and  blos¬ 
soming  of  the  tree  is  retarded  by  this  pro¬ 
cess,  and  the  young  fruit  is  less  likely  to  be 
injured  by  the  late  frosts.  This  manage¬ 
ment  is  particularly  valuable  to  peach  trees, 
which  blossom  so  early.  Some  of  our  best 
cultivators  pul  large  piles  of  sea  weed  upon 
the  frozen  earth,  in  February,  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  They  save  the  crops  by  this  course. 

An  apple  tree  in  the  garden  of  a  friend, 
hitherto  unproductive,  bore  an  abundant 
crop  last  year,  His  coal  ashes  were  all 
sifted  by  mistake  around  the  base  of  this 
one  tree.  Other  causes  may  have  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it,  but  we  think  the  lime 
and  potash  from  two  or  three  tons  of  coal 
ashes  furnished  the  aliment  the  tree  lacked, 
and  threw  it  into  bearing. 

One  of  our  neighbors  has  for  a  long  course 
of  years  applied  all  his  ashes  to  apart  of  his 
garden  used  as  a  potato  patch.  Through 
the  worst  years  of  the  rot,  his  potatoes 
yielded  abundantly,  and  were  not  affected 
with  the  disease.  The  variety  was  the 
Mercer,  which  is  more  liable  to  rot  than 
almost  any  other.  He  attributed  his  success 
to  the  liberal  use  of  coal  ashes.  The  soil 
was  a  heavy  loam,  and  the  ashes  helped  it 
mechanically — making  it  more  loose  and  pli¬ 
able — as  well  as  furnished  valuable  fertil¬ 
izers. 

We  have  applied  the  article  to  the  lowest 
parts  of  our  garden,  and  to  reclaimed  swamp 
land.  It  is  a  good  dressing  for  all  muck 
lands,  furnishing  large  supplies  of  silica, 
which  such  soils  need. 

It  is  manifest  from  these  statements,  that 
ashes  are  altogether  too  valuable  for  road 
making,  or  for  filling  up  docks.  Let  those 
who  have  gardens  apply  them  to  the  trees 
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and  shrubs,  and  to  the  vegetable  border. 
Where  there  is  no  garden,  let  them  be  saved 
for  those  who  have  a  use  for  them.  Farmers 
who  live  within  a  mile  or  two  of  a  village, 
when  they  come  to  market  with  their  teams, 
should  carry  back  coal  ashes  rather  than  go 
home  empty.  They  are  to  be  had  for  the 
asking,  in  most  villages,  and  they  will  pay 
well  for  carting. 

If  it  be  asked  what  a  farmer  can  afford  to 
pay  for  these  ashes,  it  will  be  seen  from  the 
analysis  that  they  can  never  have  much 
market  value.  Nine-tenths  of  the  bulk  is 
worthless.  We  give  the  analyses  of  the 
late  Professor  Norton.  The  ashes  were 


obtained  from  coal  burned  in  a  grate,  in 
the  usual  way,  in  which  no  charcoal  ashes 
were  mingled.  The  constituents  of  one 
hundred  parts  of  the  ashes  of  white  and  red 
coal  yielded  of : 

White  Ask-  Red  Ash. 


Matter  insoluble  in  acids.. 88. 68 


Soluble  Silica .  0.09 

Alumina . - . 3.36 

Iron .  4.03 

Lime . . . 2.11 

Magnesia .  0.19 

Soda .  0.22 

Potash .  0.15 

Phosphoric  Acid .  0.20 

Sulphuric  Acid . 0.86 

Chlorine .  0.09 


85.65 

1.24 

4.24 
5.83 
0.16 
2.01 
0.16 
0.11 
0.27 
0.43 
0.01 


Total .  99.98  100.11 


The  potash  in  a  ton  of  white  coal  ashes 
would  be  only  about  three  pounds,  which, 
if  it  were  separate  from  the  ashes,  would 
only  be  worth  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  cents. 
The  sulphuric  acid  would  be  about  seven¬ 
teen  pounds,  worth,  in  the  carboy,  about 
fifty  cents.  A  farmer  cannot  afford  to  pay 
much  for  them,  as  the  valuable  properties 
are  mixed  with  too  much  that  is  worthless. 


LESSONS  IN  LIFE-NO.  I. 

For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

BY  A  GLEANER. 

Our  school  days  are  not  confined  to  the  precincts 
of  the  district  school,  the  academy  and  the  col¬ 
lege.  We  are  all  our  life  learners,  although  some 
far  outstrip  others  in  acquiring  “tact”  in  the 
management  of  their  affairs,  or,  in  other  words, 
tact  in  applying  the  lessons  which  observation 
and  experience  teach.  My  object  in  penning  this 
article  is,  not  to  furnish  a  literary  production  for 
your  readers  to  peruse  and  forget,  but  to  ask  them 
candidly  to  reflect  on  my  proposition,  namely,  that 
as  a  class,  the  farmers  in  this  country  still  read  too 
little,  or  at  least  furnish  too  little  reading  matter 
for  their  growing  and  grown  up  children.  I  truly 
believe  that  many  husbands  who  now  sit  in  sullen 
silence  of  a  whole  evening,  or  more  likely  congre¬ 
gate  in  the  village  store  to  hear  the  news,  would 
oe  truer  and  happier  men  if  they  expended  from 
two  to  five  dollars  in  weekly  papers,  with  one  or 
two  of  the  best  monthlies  devoted  to  their  em¬ 
ployment.  Why,  there  is  hardly  a  paper  worth  the 
title  but  will  repay  the  subscriber  outright  in  val¬ 
uable  hints,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasure  derived 
from  the  perusal  of  the  endless  variety  which 
publishers  give  for  a  single  dollar.  Once  more,  I 
believe  that  hundreds  of  young  men  who  now 
spend  every  dollar  they  can  “  pump  out  of  the  old 
man,”  as  they  term  it,  in  novels,  cigars,  ball 
tickets,  &c.,  and  as  many  more  of  the  class  enti¬ 
tled  “  Young  America,”  who  spend  their  evenings, 
their  caref'd  mammas  know  not  where,  might  all 


be  induced  to  stay  at  “  home,”  if  “  home  ”  was 
made  attractive,  which  it  will  not  be  apt  to  be  if 
the  reading  matter  is  confined  to  the  “  Bible  and 
the  Almanac,”  and  perhaps  one  or  two  important 
announcements  of  Dr.  Grindle’s,  (he  has  sent  me 
three,)  which  are  very  cheap,  and  consequently 
very  interesting.  Reader,  are  these  things  sol 
If  so,  then  profit  by  the  lesson. 


SENDING  POULTRY  TO  MARKET. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

I  have  just  received  a  box  of  turkeys  with  a 
letter  accompanying  it,  saying  “  we  hope  you  will 
get  the  highest  market  price,  as  they  are  very 
nice.”  In  weighing  the  turkeys,  I  find  they  av¬ 
erage  four  and  a  half  pounds.  Their  frames  are 
very  good,  built  after  the  style  of  the  best  modern 
clipper  ships,  but  very  deficient  in  their  finish. 
They  look  as  if  they  had  never  seen  any  grain 
but  once,  and  then  just  before  being  killed.  For 
a  further  description,  I  would  refer  you  to  the 
19th  verse  of  the  41st  chapter  of  Genesis. 

I  suppose  the  object  had  in  view  in  filling  their 
craws  to  the  utmost  capacity,  was  to  inform  me 
they  were  corn  fed..  Had  these  turkeys  been  well 
fatted,  nicely  dressed,  and  not  fed  for  at  least  12 
hours  before  being  killed,  they  would  have  brought 
16  cents  instead  of  6  cents  per  pound. 

Fowls  should  not  be  fed  for  12  to  20  hours  be¬ 
fore  they  are  killed.  If  their  craws  are  full  when 
killed,  the  grain  soon  becomes  putrid,  and  spoils 
the  poultry.  The  object  in  view  in  writing  this, 
is  to  induce  people  not  to  send  poultry  to  market 
in  a  poor  condition  ;  if  they  do,  they  must  not  be 
disappointed  if  they  get  less  than  one  half  the 
market  price.  If  well  fatted  they  will  bring  a 
good  price. 

Commission  Merchant. 

New  York,  Jan.  8,  1857. 


UPLAND  CRANBERRIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist : 

In  the  great  variety  of  new  fruits  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  public,  many  of  them  will  prove  of  great 
value  to  the  cultivator.  Among  them  is  a  new 
cranberry  which  was  brought  to  my  notice 
by  Prof.  F.  Shepherd,  of  New-Haven,  and 
by  whom  I  was  favored  with  a  sample  of  the  ber¬ 
ries.  This  season,  an  enterprising  merchant  of 
Newfoundland  brought  several  thousand  gal¬ 
lons  into  Boston,  and  disposed  of  them  at  a  re¬ 
munerative  price — less  than  the  common  cran¬ 
berry. 

In  many  respects  they  are  found  to  be  superior 
to  our  berries ;  they  are  not  as  tart,  and  need 
less  sugar.  By  boiling  them  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  they  make  a  fine  clear  jelly,  of  a  beautiful 
purple  color,  which  can  be  kept  for  a  long  time. 
It  will  make  superior  tarts,  and  is  also  very  val¬ 
uable  for  dyeing  purposes.  I  was  not  able 
to  procure  the  plants  until  late  last  fall,  and  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  how  they  will 
adapt  themselves  to  our  soil  and  climate.  I  shall 
plant  them  out  the  coming  spring,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  have  others  do  the  same.  The  few 
plants  I  have  obtained  were  taken  from  the  rocks 
and  barren  places,  by  pulling  the  moss  and  plants 
and  decayed  leaves,  in  which  they  grew,  all  up 
together,  leaving  no  soil  under  them,  which  shows 
that  they  grew  on  poor  shallow  soil,  on  the  high¬ 
lands  of  Newfoundland  ;  and  the  gentleman  from 
whom  I  procured  the  plants,  says  :  from  the  man- 
iner  in  which  they  are  found,  he  has  no  doubt  they 
will  grow  on  any  soil  in  the  United  States. 

The  plants  are  similar  to  our  low  cranberries, 
the  leaf  round  and  deep  green,  throwing  up  shoots 
from  the  roots  like  a  mat,  and  covering  the  ground 


with  bright  scarlet  red  berries,  which  look  beau¬ 
tiful.  They  are  gathered  by  hand,  and  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that  in  one  case  a  female  gathered  fifteen 
bushels  in  a  day,  which  show  their  great  product 
iveness. 

1  have  the  promise  of  a  communication  from  a 
gentleman  whose  statement  can  be  relied  upon, 
and  who  is  acquainted  with  its  growth,  habits, 
&c.,  and  when  received  I  shall  lay  it  before  the 
public.  F.  Trowbridge. 

New-Haven,  Conn 

HINTS  ON  COOKING  SALSIFY  OR  VEGETA¬ 
BLE  OYSTER-COFFEE-MAKING. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist : 

While  sending  my  envelope  for  the  Sugar-cane 
Seed,  I  will  add  a  word  or  two  suggested  by  your 
remarks  on  Salsify.  You  will  of  course  use  these 
hints  if  you  deem  them  of  value.  I  hope  others 
may  give  their  methods,  and  we  may  thus  mutu¬ 
ally  benefit  each  other.  Through  the  winter  and 
spring,  Salsify  is  a  favorite  dish  on  our  table.  We 
usually  prepare  it  by  boiling  in  milk  until  the 
slices  are  tender,  adding  pepper  and  salt,  and  a 
good  slice  ot  butter.  When  ready  to  serve,  stir 
in  two  or  three  well  beaten  eggs,  taking  care  not 
to  let  it  boil  afterwards.  This  is  very  nice  poured 
over  slices  of  toast. 

Another  way  I  have  learned  by  a  lew  trials 
which  husband  pronounces  decidedly  good.  Boil 
until  tender  a  pint  or  more  of  Salsify,  mash  fine, 
then  add  pepper,  salt,  butter,  a  few  spoonfuls  of 
milk  or  cream,  a  little  flour,  and  two  beaten  eggs. 
Make  into  small  cakes,  and  dip  in  flour  or  egg 
batter,  and  fry  of  a  light  brown.  Perhaps  some 
of  your  country  friends,  who,  like  us,  live  fai 
from  market,  will  pronounce  this  a  good  substi¬ 
tute  for  fried  oysters. 

Would  a  few  simple  rules  on  “  Coffee-making  ” 
be  out  of  place  in  your  columns  1  Experience 
has  taught  me  that  it  is  not  “the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  to  make  a  good  cup  of  coffee,”  but,  on 
the  contrary,  a  very  easy  thing  to  fail.  I  know 
that  in  my  early  housekeeping  days,  my  coffee 
was  often  poor  ;  why,  I  could  not  tell.  If  the  few 
hints  experience  has  taught  me,  will  save  one 
young  housekeeper  the  mortification  I  have  felt,  I 
shall  be  amply  repaid. 

First,  then,  wash  quickly  through  two  or  three 
waters  as  much  coffee  as  you  wish  to  roast,  then 
carefully  look  it  over,  taking  out  impurities  and 
every  unsound  kernel.  Put  it  into  a  dripping-pan, 
and  place  in  the  oven,  with  the  doors  open  until 
the  coffee  is  dry  ;  then  with  a  lively  fire  and  fre¬ 
quent  stirring,  let  it  remain  until  the  kernels  are 
a  light  brown  all  through.  Then  pour  into  a  close 
vessel  and  cover  tightly.  When  wanted  for  use, 
take  a  table-spoonful  or  more  for  each  person, 
grind  rather  fine,  and  stir  into  it  sufficient  cold 
water  to  wet  every  particle.  Before  adding  to 
your  coffee  boiler,  look  to  it  that  the  vessel  is  per¬ 
fectly  clean.  It  is  not  enough  that  it  has  been 
rinsed  out, — it  must  be  thoroughly  washed  with  a 
cloth.  You  will,  perhaps,  laugh,  but  I  have  seen 
many  an  otherwise  good  cup  of  coffee  made  bit¬ 
ter  and  black  from  not  obeying  this  simple  direc¬ 
tion.  Pour  to  the  coffee  as  much  boiling  water 
as  you  require,  and  let  it  once  boil  up,  when  it 
will  be  ready  for  the  table.  Let  your  cup  be 
warm  if  the  weather  is  cold,  and  your  cream  too, 
and  my  word  for  it,  every  time  you  fill  your  hus¬ 
band’s  cup,  you  will  say  (to  yourself  I  mean,) 
“  how  beautifully  yellow  it  does  look.” 

Edith. 

A  Miser’s  Epitaph. — What  I  spent,  1 
saved  ;  what  I  gave,  I  have  ;  what  I  saved,  ! 
lost, 
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COOKED  FOOD  FOR  FARM 
STOCK. 

This  cut  represents  a 
very  convenient  affair  re¬ 
cently  invented  for  cook¬ 
ing  food  for  stock  by 
steam,  in  large  tubs  and 
boxes.  It  is  a  cast  iron 
kettle,  with  flanges  set  in 
brick  work.  It  has  a 
cover  with  a  flange  to 
match  the  kettle,  so  that 
it  can  be  converted  into  a 
boiler  at  once,  and,  with 
suitable  pipes,  steam  can 
be  conducted  into  any  part  of  the  barn  or  | 
piggery  for  cooking  or  warming  food. 

Every  farmer  can  see  the  advantage  of 
such  an  apparatus  as  the  above  in  this  cold 
weather.  It  meets  a  want  that  has  long 
been  felt, — a  cheap,  convenient  kettle,  that 
may  at  will  be  changed  to  a  boiler  for  ac¬ 
cumulating  steam  for  any  desirable  purpose. 
In  all  new  farm  buildings  an  apparatus  for 
cooking  food  should  have  a  place.  Well  at¬ 
tested  experiments  show  very  conclusively 
the  economy  of  cooking.  Food  enough  will 
be  saved  in  two  seasons  upon  a  large  farm 
to  pay  for  the  expense  of  such  a  boiler  as 
the  above.  Beef,  pork,  and  milk  are  made 
much  more  easily  with  cooked  food,  and  in 
a  warm  atmosphere,  than  by  the  ordinary 
methods  in  winter.  This  matter  should 
have  the  attention  of  all  farmers  who  are 
contemplating  new  buildings,  or  improve¬ 
ments  in  old  ones.  For  further  particulars 
consult  our  advertising  columns. 

THE  ESTHETICS  OF  THE  STL 

A  pig,  when  he  first  enters  upon  exist¬ 
ence,  is  not  without  beauty.  Childhood 
admires  his  gambols,  his  ejaculations  of 
surprise  with  pricked-up  ears,  his  sleek 
white  sides,  as  he  hangs  upon  the  breast. 
But  beauty  soon  fades  in  the  little  porker, 
as  in  higher  life.  He  is  neglected,  soils  his 
fair  skin,  and  becomes  a  loafer.  Pigs  should 
not  thus  be  suffered  to  fall  away  from  their 
original  attractiveness.  They  are  grunters 
by  nature,  and  should  never  be  suffered  to 
squeal.  They  should  live,  the  aldermen  of 
the  farmer’s  stock,  in  easy  circumstances. 
They  are  too  often  far  otherwise  in  cold, 
wet  weather.  Kept  in  small  filthy  pens, 
with  imperfect  shelter,  and  very  poorly  sup¬ 
plied  with  straw,  it  is  painful  to  see  them 
wallowing  through  the  accumulated  snow 
and  mud,  and  squealing  their  discomfort  in 
tones  that  drown  the  wintry  blast.  But  the 
esthetics  of  the  sty  are  not  to  be  named,  in 
comparison  with  the  economy  of  this  care¬ 
lessness  and  filth.  The  pig  should  be  kept 
as  a  gentleman  in  winter  ;  he  needs  not  the 
puddle  or  any  of  its  appliances  for  ridding 
himself  of  vermin.  He  will  not  thrive  with¬ 
out  a  dry  yard,  and  especially  without  a 
snug  warm  bed  to  sleep  in.  He  should  have 
a  snug  board  floor  beneath  him,  as  well  as  a 
board  roof  above  him,  water-tight.  The 
frozen  earth,  even  with  a  straw  covering, 
conducts  away  the  heat  of  his  body  very 


rapidly.  He  wants  underneath  him  the  non¬ 
conducting  wood  to  retain  the  heat.  This 
greatly  economizes  food.  Many  farmers 
seem  to  think  they  have  done  their  duty 
when  they  have  protected  their  pigs  from 
the  droppings  of  the  skies.  But  it  is  quite 
as  important  to  protect  them  from  the  frost 
from  beneath.  A  warm  bed  upon  a  board 
floor,  we  are  persuaded,  will  make  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  twenty  per  cent,  in  the  fattening  of 
swine.  Now  is  a  time  of  leisure,  and  these 
little  items  of  farm  economy  should  be 
attended  to.  If  you  have  not  a  snug  warm 
lodging-house  for  pigs,  let  one  be  built  imme¬ 
diately.  It  will  pay  a  large  interest  on  the 
labor  and  capital  invested  in  it,  as  long  as 
you  continue  to  use  it. 


PRESRVATION  OF  FORESTS. 

In  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the  wood¬ 
man’s  axe  is  ringing  through  all  our  forests, 
prostrating  millions  of  trees,  it  is  a  timely 
subject  of  inquiry,  What  is  to  be  the  result 
of  this  wholesale  demolition  I  The  price  of 
wood  for  fuel  is  annually  increasing,  and 
that  price  will  continue  to  increase  with  the 
scarcity.  Wood  for  lumber  is  also  becom¬ 
ing  more  scarce  and  costly ;  some  of  the 
finer  sorts  are  even  now  hard  to  obtain,  and 
that  only  in  small  quantities.  Are  we  not, 
as  a  people,  living  too  fast  in  this  respect, 
as  well  as  some  others'?  Wood  and  timber 
bring  high  prices  in  market,  say  the  farm¬ 
ers,  and  why  should  we  not  realize  the 
money  ?  Our  wood  lots  are  worth  what 
they’ll  fetch,  and  no  more.  Strip,  the  land 
of  its  trees,  turn  the  forests  into  bank  bills, 
and  then  we  shall  have  more  room  to  plant 
more  corn,  and  so  realize  more  bank  bills. 
The  chief  end  of  man  is  to  make  money. 
That’s  the  English  of  it.  So  say  too  many 
of  our  land  owners. 

But  let  us  look  at  this  matter  more  care¬ 
fully.  Shall  we  estimate  every  thing  by  its 
value  in  ready  money  ?  As  prudent  man¬ 
agers  of  our  inheritance,  shall  we  take  rio 
thought  for  the  future  ?  WThere  will  coming 
generations  get  their  supplies  of  timber  ? 
How  will  they  lament  the  bleak  and  naked 
hills,  and  cry  out  against  us  for  despoiling 
them  of  their  chief  beauty,  and  leaving  be¬ 
hind  us  few  or  no  traces  of  our  forest 
scenery,  except  in  the  painted  landscapes  in 
our  parlors  !  If  our  forests  are  so  valuable 
now  for  timber  and- fuel,  will  they  not  be 


still  more  so  to  the  next  generation  ?  Then 
why  strip  them  off  so  remorselessly?  Rather 
let  them  be  husbanded.  Let  them  be  thinned 
out,  but  not  utterly  demolished.  A  careful 
calculation  shows  that  sixty  thousand  acres 
of  pine  wood  are  cut  every  year  in  the  State 
of  New-York,  and  that  at  this  rate,  in  the 
year  1875,  these  trees  will  have  disappeared 
from  this  part  of  the  country :  It  is  said, 
also,  that  “  the  produce  of  tilled  lands  car¬ 
ried  to  tide  water  by  the  Erie  Canal,  in  one 
year  amounted  to  $8,170,000  worth  of  pro¬ 
perty  ;  that  of  farm  stock  for  the  same  yeax 
is  given  at  $3,230,000  ;  that  of  the  forests, 
in  lumber,  staves,  &c.,at  $4,770,000.  Thus 
the  fores!  yielded  more  than  the  stock,  and 
more  than  half  as  much  as  the  farm  lands.” 
Shall  we,  then,  utterly  and  forever  exhaust 
this  source  of  comfort  and  wealth  ?  Let  us 
beware,  lest  we  kill  the  goose  which  lays 
such  golden  eggs! 

Forest  trees  should  be  preserved,  also,  for 
their  beneficial  influence  upon  the  climate. 
It  is  universally  conceded  that  the  winters 
of  the  Northern  States  are  colder  now  than 
they  were  thirty  and  forty  years  ago ;  and 
that  the  weather  generally  is  more  windy, 
fluctuating  and  disagreeable.  We  have 
greater  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and 
severer  drouths.  Peaches  once  grew  in 
abundance  throughout  Central  New-York; 
now,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  raise  them. 
The  wheat  and  some  other  crops  are  more 
uncertain.  These  things  are  ascribable,  not 
so  much  to  any  deterioration  of  the  soil,  as 
to  the  destruction  of  our  forests.  Formerly, 
our  farms  had  belts  of  wood  land,  which 
broke  the  force  of  the  winter  and  spring 
winds;  our  hill  tops  were  covered  with  bat¬ 
talions  of  trees  which  defended  the  slopes 
and  vales.  The  snow  was  not  blown  off 
from  the  tender  grain  crops  in  winter,  nor 
were  the  fields  laid  bare  to  the  blighting 
winds  of  early  spring. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  farm  life 
on  the  Western  prairies  is  the  absence  of 
forest  trees.  Wood  for  lumber  and  fuel  is 
scarce,  and  houses  and  lands  are  exposed  to 
the  rake  of  merciless  winds  in  winter  and 
spring.  Almost  every  mail  brings  accounts 
of  extreme  suffering  at  the  West,  on  the 
open  prairies.  To  make  those  lands  a  par¬ 
adise  for  the  farmer,  they  need  nothing  so 
much  as  the  kindly  shelter  of  wood  lands. 

In  conclusion,  we  earnestly  plead  with 
the  farmer  for  a  more  considerate  use  of  his 
woods.  Remove  old  trees,  but  touch  the 
young  with  a  sparing  hand.  Clear  up  your 
valleys,  but  do  not  strip  bare  the  hill  tops 
Leave  groups  and  single  trees  here  and 
there  in  your  pastures,  both  for  the  comfort 
of-your  flocks  and  herds,  and  for  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape.  Plant  belts  along  the 
north  and  west  lines  of  your  grain  fields  and 
of  your  houses.  For  purposes  of  shelter, 
evergreens  are  best ;  but  mingle  with  these 
such  rapid  growing  trees  as  the  larch,  scar¬ 
let-flowered  maple,  Dutch  elm,  basswood, 
and  yellow  locust.  The  time  is  coming  when 
they  who  exert  themselves  to  save  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  our  noble  wood  lands,  and  who  plant 
trees  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  wise  men  and  public  benefactors. 
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SAVE  THE  OYSTER  SHELLS. 


Hundreds  of  bushels  of  these  shells  are 
every  year  thrown  out  into  the  streets  in  al¬ 
most  every  village.  Their  only  use  is  to 
make  a  good  road,  for  which  they  are  a  val¬ 
uable  article.  But  they  are  worth  much 
more  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  every 
farmer  living  near  a  village  who  can  procure 
them  for  their  carting,  should  do  so.  They 
are  much  more  easily  reduced  to  lime  than 
is  generally  supposed. 

Brush,  turf,  peat,  or  old  roots  dug  up  from 
clearings  will  answer  a  good  purpose.  Pile 
any  combustible  material  in  a  row  about  ten 
feet  across,  and  three  feet  high,  as  compact¬ 
ly  as  possible.  Upon  this  you  may  put,  say 
fifty  barrels  of  oyster  shells.  Spread  them 
evenly,  and  put  on  another  layer  of  the  com¬ 
bustibles  a  foot  or  more  in  thickness.  Bank 
the  sides  with  old  turf  or  sods  and  put  sods 
on  top.  Fire  the  heap  on  the  windward  side 
and  with  a  little  attention  the  whole  mass 
will  burn  down  and  make  a  “  splendid  ruin  ” 
for  the  farmer’s  purposes.  The  lime  and 
ashes  procured  by  this  process  will  make  a 
good  dressing  for  land,  but  will  be  used  to 
best  advantage  in  decomposing  peat  and 
muck  in  the  compost  heap. 

Many  farmers  are  so  situated  that  they 
can  avail  themselves  of  this  source  of  lime, 
and  thus  furnish  themselves  with  profitable 
employment  during  the  winter  months. 
Lime  will  work  a  great  change  in  heavy 
soils,  rich  in  vegetable  matter,  and  make 
them  far  more  productive. 

HAVE  YOU  SAVED  ALL  THE  LEAVES  ? 

They  fell  in  beautiful  varieagated  show¬ 
ers,  a  few  weeks  since,  through  all  the  for¬ 
ests,  and  were  gathered  into  the  corners  and 
little  hollows  of  the  wood.  Here  they  now 
lie,  heaps  upon  heaps,  and  often  the  accu¬ 
mulated  deposits  of  years  have  formed  a 
rich  wood-mould  many  feet  in  thickness. 
These  deposits  are  exceedingly  valuable  to 
the  farmer  and  gardener  for  many  purposes. 
While  the  snow  is  off  they  are  easily  gath¬ 
ered  up  and  carted  home.  They  make  ex¬ 
cellent  bedding  for  stables  and  pig-stys.  The 
mold  is  admirable  for  banking  around  the 
cellar  walls.  Before  they  decay,  they  are 
not  good  absorbents,  but  when  mixed  with 
manife  they  soon  decompose,  and  then  hold 
water  like  a  sponge.  They  are  an  ex¬ 
cellent  article  for  hot  beds,  and  are  highly 
prized  by  the  gardener  for  this  purpose. 
They  are  rich  in  the  inorganic  ingredients  of 
plants,  and  contain  always  some,  and  often 
very  considerable  quantities,  of  ammonical 
salts  and  other  nitrogenous  bodies. 

This  material, decomposed  with  lime  or  sta¬ 
ble  manure,  is  just  what  is  wanted  to  put 
around  young  apple  or  pear  trees  to  give  them 
a  vigorous  start.  It  abounds  in  carbonaceous 
material,  and  will  help  make  wood  rapidly. 
The  first  thing  wanted  in  a  young  fruit  tree, 
is  the  wood.  The  fruit-bearing  may  be  hur¬ 
ried  up  when  the  tree  is  well  provided  with 
limbs.  Two  years’  growth  may  be  made  in 
one  by  suitable  feeding,  without  at  all  injur¬ 
ing  the  tree.  If  you  have  a  young  orchard, 


try  the  experiment  in  the  spring,  and  wait 
the  result. 

To  have  the  material  on  hand,  visit  the 
woods  when  it  is  practicable,  and  save 


GROUND  PLAN :  FRONT. 

A— parlor;  B.  B— bed-rooms  ;  K— kitchen;  W— wash¬ 
room  ;  D — wood-shed  ;  1*— pantry  ;  E— passage  to  wash¬ 
room,  wood-shed,  <Scc. ;  !•’— cupboard  ;  G— sink  with  chain 
pump. 

PLAN  FOR  A  CHEAP  AND  CONVENIENT 
DWELLING. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Annexed,  I  send  you  the  ground  plan  for  a 
cheap  and  convenient  dwelling.  In  the  latter  re¬ 
spect  I  think  it  cannot  he  surpassed.  The  pump, 
sink,  cupboard  and  pantry  all  lying  along  the  side 
of  the  kitchen,  with  cellar  stairs  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room,  make  it  especially  convenient. 
As  to  its  being  pleasant,  I  leave  every  person  to 
judge  for  themselves.  It  brings  the  kitchen  to 
to  the  front  and  pleasant  part  of  the  house,  where 
in  my  opinion,  it  should  always  be,  instead  of 
placing  it  in  some  isolated  part  of  the  L.  How 
foolish  it  is  for  a  man  to  labor  and  toil  for  years 
to  accumulate  means  to  build  a  homestead,  large 
or  small,  and  then  doom  himself  and  family  to  the 
rear  of  the  block.  The  parlor  is  equally  pleasant. 
An  oblong  is  more  pleasant  and  convenient  than 
a  square  room,  which  so  much  resembles  a  box. 
There  are  two  bed-rooms  ;  this  is  very  important, 
as  bed-rooms  on  the  ground  floor  are  indispensa¬ 
ble.  They  join  each  other,  which  is  very  conve¬ 
nient  in  sickness. 

I  have  given  no  plan  of  the  upper  floor,  as  that 
can  be  arranged  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  builder. 
It  can  be  built  one-and-a-half  or  two  stories  high, 
according  to  the  means  of  the  builder,  and  cottage 
or  plain.  Here,  where  hemlock  is  worth  $9,  and 
pine  $20  per  M.,  such  a  house  can  be  built,  one- 
and-a-half  stories  high,  for  about  $600  above  the 
under-pinning,  with  plain  substantial  finish. 

L.  L.  Pierce. 

East  Jaffrey,  N.  H. 

THAWING  ICE  FROM  PENSTOCKS,  PUMPS,  Ac. 

To  the  Editorof  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Having  been  troubled  with  water  freezing  in 
my  penstock,  I  have  hit  upon  a  plan  that  proves 
to  be  a  good  one.  Whether  new  to  all  others  or 
not  it  may  be  to  some  1  take  a  tube,  say  a  lead 


pipe,  and  put  the  lower  end  down  upon  the  ice, 
and  with  a  tea-kettle  pour  hot  water  in  the  other 
end.  The  tube  conducts  the  hot  water  directly  to 
the  ice  and  thaws  it  rapidly.  By  simply  pouring 
in  water  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  hottest  or  warm¬ 
est  portions  remain  upon  the  surface,  while  the 
colder  portion  remains  at  the  bottom  in  contact 
with  the  ice.  By  using  the  tube  the  warm  water 
comes  in  contact  with  the  ice  as  it  issues  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  tube.  E.  H.  Wood 

Charlemont,  N.  H.„  Jan.  9,  1857. 

[From  our  Special  Reporter.] 

TIM  BUNKER  AT  THE  FARMERS’  CLUB. 

HIS  VIEWS  ON  CHINA  POTATO  AND  .MIXED  PAPERS. 

Hookertown  lias  at  length  a  Farmer’s 
Club.  It  was  organized  just  after  Thanks¬ 
giving,  and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
permanent  institutions  of  that  happy  people. 
The  farmers  in  the  land  of  steady  habits  are 
proverbially  cautious,  and  not  carried  about 
by  every  “  wind  of  doctrine,”  whether  in 
husbandry  or  in  religion.  But  when  a  thing 
is  done,  it  is  generally  well  done,  and  will 
last  until  there  is  good  reason  for  doing  it 
away.  The  thing  had  been  talked  of  by 
Deacon  Smith  and  the  minister,  Rev.  Jacob 
Spooner,  for  at  least  a  year  beforehand. 
They  both  agreed  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
in  every  point  of  view,  if  the  people  could 
only  be  brought  to  attend  it.  But  there  were 
so  few  agricultural  papers  taken  in  the 
place,  that  they  doubted  whether  there  was 
interest  enough  felt  in  the  matter  to  sustain 
weekly  meetings.  So  they  let  the  matter 
rest  until  a  Club  should  seem  to  be  called 
for  by  public  sentiment. 

Rev.  Jacob  Spooner,  the  able  and  efficient 
pastor  of  Hookertown,  is  somewhat  past  his 
prime,  though  one  might  easily  take  him  for 
a  man  ten  years  younger  than  he  is.  For 
forty  years  he  has  held  his  office,  and 
molded  public  sentiment  upon  all  secular 
topics,  as  well  as  upon  religion.  He  is  a 
good  sample  of  a  Puritan  pastor  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  generation.  He  is  regarded  as  timid 
by  many  of  his  juniors  in  the  ministry,  and 
altogether  too  cautious  in  the  positions  he 
takes  in  regard  to  the  novelties  of  the  day. 
But  this  reserve  is  the  result  of  experience 
and  age.  He  has  seen  the  breakers,  and 
knows  more  of  the  perils  of  a  minister’s  life 
than  his  younger  brethren.  He  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  conservative,  but  not  from  any  lack  of 
moral  courage.  He  has  sometimes  gone 
before  public  opinion  in  his  parish,  and 
knows  something  of  the  difficulties  of  bring¬ 
ing  over  a  community  to  new  opinions  and 
customs.  He  always  means  to  move  in 
the  right  direction  himself,  and  in  his  later 
years  has  thought  it  best,  on  the  whole,  to 
work  in  private  for  any  new  measure-  on. 
which  he  had  set  his  heart,  before  he  com¬ 
mitted  himself  to  it  in  public.  His  shadow 
fills  the  place  pretty  well,  and  he  is  some¬ 
times  a  little  afraid  rf  it,  but  nobody  ever 
knew  him  to  hold  baMi  from  a  thing  that 
was  really  good  and  praiseworthy.  When 
public  sentiment  is  prepared  by  his  “  in  door 
work,”  as  he  calls  it,  the  measure  is  pushed 
with  a  good  deal  of  vigor. 

A  Farmer’s  Club  in  Hookertown  was  a 
fixed  fact  ii?  his  man’s  mind  a  year  ago,  and 
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the  delay  was  only  a  wise  way  of  making 
haste  slowly.  He  wanted  to  say  the  right 
thing  to  Timothy  Bunker,  Esq.,  and  his  wife 
Sally,  in  his  pastoral  visits,  and  speak  of  the 
Club  as  a  thing  likely  to  turn  up  another 
season,  if  the  farmers  would  take  hold  of  it. 
He  also  had  a  few  words  to  say  to  Seth 
Twiggs,  John  Tinker,  and  Tom  Jones,  and 
their  neighbors,  which  would  prove  as  good 
seed  in  good  soil  for  his  purposes. 

These  private  talks  of  the  minister,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  fairs  and  the  agricultural 
papers,  had  stirred  up  a  good  deal  of  interest 
in  the  community,  so  that  everybody  was 
prepared  to  see  the  notice  stuck  up  on  the 
sign  post  in  Hookertown,  in  front  of  the 
meeting  house,  that  the  farmers  and  culti¬ 
vators  would  hold  a  Club  meeting  at  the 
schoolhouse,  on  the  first  Tuesday  evening 
in  December.  The  subject  announced  for 
discussion  was  the  “  Dioscorea  Batatas  or 
Chinese  Potato.” 

The  appointed  evening  came,  and  the 
schoolhouse,  when  the  orthodox  hour  of 
early  candle  light  appeared,  revealed  some 
five  and  twenty  of  the  farmers,  mechanics 
and  professional  men  of  the  town. 

Deacon  Smith  was  appointed  Chairman, 
and  as  the  proceedings  were  not  designed 
for  the  public,  It  was  concluded  to  forego 
the  usual  ceremony  of  appointing  a  clerk. 
The  Chairman  laid  the  subject  for  discus¬ 
sion  before  the  meeting,  and  called  upon 
gentlemen  for  their  views  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  stranger. 

He  said  the  topic  had  excited  considera¬ 
ble  interest  among  cultivators,  and  a  good 
deal  had  been  said  about  it  in  the  papers. 
A  nurseryman  of  distinction  had  claimed  for 
it  remarkable  virtues,  and  had  threatened  to 
drive  out  all  known  esculents  wjth  it  from 
the  country.  Great  pains  had  been  taken  to 
disseminate  the  tubers,  and  he  had  learned 
that  some  of  the  tin  boxes  were  imported 
into  Hookertown  last  spring.  He  had  un¬ 
derstood  that  gentlemen  would  be  present 
this  evening,  who  would  relate  their  experi¬ 
ence.  The  meeting  was  open  for  remarks. 

Judge  Bronson  said  he  supposed  the  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  tin  boxes  probably  meant  him, 
and  he  had  to  confess  that  he  parted  com¬ 
pany  with  an  ‘X’  last  April  for  one  of  those 
articles.  The  contents,  he  said,  were  sand, 
and  a  dozen  black  looking  articles,  a  little 
bi«ger  than  pepper-corns,  that  looked  about 
as  likely  to  sprout  as  so  many  crumbs  of 
Indian  bread.  He  said  his  faith  leaned  hard 
upon  a  pamphlet  containing  a  beautiful  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  tuber,  and  a  glowing  descrip¬ 
tion  of  its  virtues  and  productiveness.  He 
thought  it  was  worth  trying,  and  had  tried 
it  quite  as  thoroughly  as  any  case  he  had 
ever  tried  in  Court,  and  by  ordinary  rules  of 
evidence,  he  was  constrained  to  pronounce 
the  claims  put.  forth  a  great  humbug,  what¬ 
ever  might  be  said  of  the  tuber  itself. 

Rev.  Mr.  Slocum,  of  Shadtown,  next  ad¬ 
dressed  the  meeting.  This  gentleman’s 
exchanges  with  the  Hookertown  minister 
have  been  more  frequent  of  late,  and  as  he 
always  stops  at  Esquire  Bunker’s,  it  is  mis¬ 
trusted  that  something  beside  the  Farmer’s 
Club  made  him  stay  over  to  attend  this 


meeting.  Perhaps  Sally  Bunker  knows 
about  that;  your  Reporter  does  not.  He 
said  that  he  had  received  one  of  the  pam¬ 
phlets  which  Judge  Bronson  had  mentioned, 
and  from  what  he  could  learn  at  the  minis¬ 
ters’  meetings,  the  work  was  pretty  exten¬ 
sively  distributed  among  the  clergy  last  win¬ 
ter.  Whether  the  operator  in  tubers  thought 
that  an  unusual  share  of  the  green  ones  was 
to  be  found  among  the  clergy,  he  could  not 
say.  Probably  that  view  of  their  character 
had  something  to  do  with  the  liberal  share 
of  the  pamphlets  bestowed  upon  them.  He 
was  happy  to  state,  however,  that  very  few 
of  his  brethren  had  been  caught  in  the  trap, 
and  those  who  had  fooled  away  their  ten 
dollars  were  best  able  to  bear  it.  Gentle¬ 
men  who  had  tried  the  new  yam  in  his 
parish  were  disappointed  with  its  perform¬ 
ance,  and  thought  it  a  swindle. 

This  brought  up  old  Jotham  Sparrow- 
grass,  the  distinguished  uncle  of  Jeremiah, 
the  Broad  way  clerk,  who  made  such  a  figure 
shooting  robins  and  bobolinks  last  summer, 
in  Tim  Bunker’s  cow  pasture,  as  the  readers 
of  the  Agriculturist  will  remember.  Jotham 
had  grown  envious  of  Esquire  Bunker’s  re¬ 
cent  improvements  and  notoriety,  and  also 
of  his  neighbors,  and  though  he  was  always 
running  out  against  book  farming  and  new 
fangled  notions,  he  determined  that  for  once 
he  would  steal  a  march  upon  them,  and  as¬ 
tonish  the  natives  with  potatoes  a  yard  long 
As  soon  as  he  saw  the  notices  of  the  Dios¬ 
corea  in  certain  leading  political  papers,  he 
determined  upon  a  venture,  and  ordered  a 
dozen  through  his  nephew,  Jeremiah  Spar- 
rowgrass — him  of  New-York  city. 

“  Swindle  !”  echoed  Uncle  Jotham  as  he 
rose  and  struck  his  cane  upon  the  floor ; 
“  there  has  not  been  such  a  piece  of  rascal¬ 
ity  afloat  since  the  Multicaulus  fever.  I  got 
caught  then  with  a  Chinaman,  and  vowed  I 
never  would  have  anything  more  to  do  with 
book-farming.  But  those  stories  in  my  New- 
York  paper  looked  so  mightily  plausible, 
that  I  was  taken  in  agin.  You  see,  if  they 
had  only  been  in  an  agricultural  paper,  I 
wouldn’t  ’ve  read  ’em.  But  coming  in  a 
political  paper,  I  thought  they  were  all  right. 
But  I  have  now  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  a  mighty  difference  between  potatoes 
and  politics.  A  man  sound  in  politics  may 
be  a  blind  guide  in  vegetables.  Why,  them 
things  that  cost  me  near  a  dollar  apiece,  they 
did  not  half  come  up,  and  what  did  come  up 
might  as  well  have  staid  down  ;  they  were 
such  thin  stringy  consarns.  Potatoes  a 
yard  long,  and  a  rod  of  ground  supporting  a 
family!!  Why,  at  the  rate  mine  yielded, 
it  would  take  an  acre  of  ’em  to  support  a 
pig,  and  if  the  one  our  folks  cooked  was  a 
fair  sample,  the  pigs  might  have  ’em  in  wel¬ 
come.” 

Tim  Bunker,  Esq  ,  here  got  the  floor,  and, 
with  a  side  glance  at  Jotham,  said  :  “  It 
would  be  well  if  cultivators  who  were  going 
into  new  things  would  take  a  reliable  agri¬ 
cultural  paper,  published  by  men  who  under¬ 
stood  the  business,  and  had  access  to  the 
best  sources  of  information  in  regard  to  the 
novelties  that  come  out.  He  was  not  caught 
in  this  humbug,  thanks  to  the  American 


Agriculturist,  which  gave  timely  warning  to 
all  its  readers  last  winter.  The  fact  is, 
there  is  too  much  of  a  disposition  to  mix  up 
things  in  the  papers.  I  think  a  political 
paper  better  stick  to  politics  and  news,  and 
a  religious  paper  stick  to  religion  and  mis¬ 
sions,  and  when  we  have  a  farmer’s  paper, 
let  the  editor  stick  to  his  text,  and  not  hash 
up  potatoes  with  love  stories.  I  don’t  mean 
to  reflect  upon  any  rural  paper  in  particular. 
For  my  part,  I  want  a  simple  diet  in  my 
paper  as  well  as  upon  my  table.  Then  1 
know  pretty  much  what  I  have  got  before 
me,  and  it  is  all  plain  sailing.  But  you  see 
this  China  potato  first  got  a  going  in  a 
political  paper,  and  folks  swallowed  it  whole 
as  if  it  was  all  according  to  Gunter.  But 
you  see,  the  fellow  that  wrote  about  it  was 
a  cute  chap,  cyphering  up  a  good  speculation 
for  himself,  instead  of  calculating  for  the 
good  of  the  public.  The  fellow  promised 
too  much  by  half.  If  he  had  only  said  he 
had  got  a  good  thing,  and  wanted  folks  to 
try  it,  it  would  have  looked  more  reasona¬ 
ble.  But  when  he  came  to  talk  about  its 
feeding  all  China,  and  that  it  was  soon  going 
to  feed  all  America,  it  was  going  a  leetle  too 
far.  The  funniest  part  of  the  whole  story 
was,  that  he  expected  ministers  were  such 
greenhorns  as  to  believe  the  whole  of  it, 
just  as  if  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  had 
never  been  heard  of  in  Connecticut.  I  doubt 
whether  he  goes  to  meeting  much.  The 
only  safe  way  for  us  to  avoid  humbugs  is 
to  take  a  good  agricultural  paper  and  keep 
up  with  the  times.” 

Meeting  adjourned. 


DIVISION  Of1  UBOK  UPON  THE  EAM. 

This  is  a  matter  that  has  hardly  begun  to 
receive  attention  in  this  country.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  it  is  carried  out,  perhaps  quite  as  far 
as  is  desirable.  There,  labor  of  all  kinds  is 
much  more  divided  than  with  us.  Men  in 
all  the  arts  and  trades  are  trained  to  a  spe¬ 
cific  work,  and  so  closely  is  their  attention 
confined  to  their  particular  department,  that 
they  know  little  else.  Thus,  in  the  manu 
facture  of  a  pin  there  are  a  dozen  or  more 
distinct  manipulations  to  be  gone  through 
with,  each  one  requiring  the  steady  work  of 
one  man  or  boy.  The  pin-header  confines 
himself  to  that  business,  and  knows  nothing 
of  the  work  of  the  pointer,  the  polisher,  the 
packer,  &c.  He  is  nothing  else  than  a  pin- 
header.  The  influence  of  this  training  is 
seen  in  all  the  mechanics  that  come  over  to 
us  from  that  country.  They  excel  in  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  the  particular  de¬ 
partment  of  labor  to  which  they  have  been 
trained,  but  can  not  compare  with  American 
artizans  for  general  knowledge  of  mechan¬ 
ics,  and  for  capacity  to  adapt  themselves  to 
any  new  department  of  their  own  trade. 

The  same  thing  is  seen  in  their  farm  la¬ 
borers.  They  do  a  given  thing  with  which 
they  have  been  acquainted,  admirably,  but 
are  very  awkward  at  tools  they  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  handle.  But  upon  the 
American  farm,  one  is  trained  from  his  boy¬ 
hood  to  do  everything,  and  he  draws  in  the 
belief,  with  his  mother’s  milk,  that  he  is  a 
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universal  genius,  and  there  are  no  impossi¬ 
bilities  to  him.  This  training,  so  far  as  the 
cultivation  of  the  man  himself  is  concerned, 
is  preferable  to  the  English  method.  It 
takes  both  the  mind  and  the  sinews,  and 
makes  men  versatile  in  character,  and  apt 
at  all  kinds  of  labor  they  may  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  perform  in  after  life.  But  so  far  as 
the  profit  of  the  labors  of  the  farm  is  con¬ 
cerned,  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  division  of 
labor  would  be  a  great  advantage  on  very 
many  farms. 

Almost  every  thing  can  be  manufactured 
more  economically  upon  a  large  scale  than 
upon  a  small  one,  and  a  better  article  can 
be  made  at  the  same  time.  We  think  the 
time  has  come  when  farmers  should  begin 
to  study  this  matter  in  this  country.  We 
notice  some  essays  in  the  right  direction, 
which  may  be  taken  as  examples  of  a  re¬ 
form  that  is  practicable  in  almost  every 
neighborhood,  in  a  single  department  of 
farm  labor 

There  is  a  great  cheese  factory  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  Trumbull  county,  Ohio.  The  pro¬ 
prietor  does  not  keep  the  cows  from  which 
his  cheese  is  made,  but  contracts  with  all 
the  farmers  within  eight  or  ten  miles,  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  curd  from  their  cows  at  prices  which 
net  them  a  larger  amount  than  if  they  manu¬ 
factured  it  into  cheese  themselves.  He  usu¬ 
ally  pays  about  four  and  a  half  cents  a  pound 
for  it.  He  keeps  six  or  eight  teams  employed 
in  collecting  the  curd  from  the  neighboring 
farmers,  some  two  hundred  in  number.  Two 
rooms  are  occupied  for  curing  the  cheese, 
capable  of  holding  three  hundred  and  fifty 
tons.  In  these  rooms  the  services  of  three 
men  are  constantly  required.  When  ready 
for  sale,  the  cheese  is  principally  put  up  in 
tin  boxes  for  the  California  and  Australia 
markets.  About  two  hundred  tons  of  cheese 
have  been  manufactured  the  past  season. 

In  Goshen,  Connecticut,  the  pine  apple 
cheese  is  manufactured  upon  a  similar  plan. 
It  is  so  called  from  the  shape  in  which  it  is 
put  up.  Though  it  is  made  in  some  private 
establishments,  Deacon  S.  M.  Norton  &  Son 
have  for  several  years  purchased  the  curd 
of  their  neighbors,  and  made  up  the  cheese 
in  large  quantities.  The  mold  on  which  it 
is  pressed  is  smooth  on  the  inside,  and  the 
markings  upon  the  cheese  are  made  by  sus¬ 
pending  them  in  nets  while  soft.  The  curd 
is  kept  one  day  before  it  is  made  up,  and  on 
Tuesday  they  make  from  the  curd  of  Sunday 
and  Monday,  sometimes  making  a  hundred 
cheeses  in  a  day.  The  average  amount  of 
cheese  made  from  a  cow  in  a  season  is  not 
far  from  three  hundred  pounds.  The  cheeses 
weigh  about  six  pounds  each,  and  they  make 
about  twelve  thousand  annually.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  this  pursuit  of  a  single  department 
of  farming,  as  practiced  in  this  place,  is 
highly  favorable  to  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  those  who  follow  it,  as  the  large  number 
of  thriving,  independent  farmers  testifies. 

We  give  these  instances  as  examples  of 
what  may  be  done  by  a  division  of  labor  in 
a  single  department  of  husbandry.  Here 
the  offices  accustomed  to  be  performed  by 
a  single  farmer’s  family  is  divided  up  into 
several  departments.  In  the  case  of  Trum¬ 


bull  county,  two  hundred  farmers’  families 
are  relieved  from  a  great  part  of  the  trouble 
of  cheese-making.  They  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  run  up  the  curd.  A  few  men  col¬ 
lect  the  curd ;  a  few  more  press  and  cure 
the  cheese,  making  that  their  whole  busi¬ 
ness  through  the  season.  Thus  the  labor  of 
two  hundred  dairy  maids  is  saved  in  these 
families,  and  the  farmers  get  better  pay  for 
their  cheese  than  they  would  if  they  made 
it  themselves. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  public  who 
eat  cheese  are  served  with  a  much  better 
article  than  they  would  be  under  the  old 
system.  A  man  doing  nothing  but  making 
cheese  can  do  every  thing  by  rule,  and  can 
turn  out  an  article  of  uniform  quality,  and 
get  for  it  a  uniform  price.  With  most  dairy 
maids  laboring  under  the  common  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  a  private  dairy  establishment,  a 
cheese  of  uniform  quality  is  impossible. 
Of  course  it  is  difficult  to  get  up  a  name  for 
a  first  rate  article,  and  to  get  the  highest 
prices. 

We  see  no  good  reason  why  the  labor  of 
butter-making  might  not  be  divided  in  a  sim¬ 
ilar  way,  and  with  like  advantage  to  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers  of  the  article.  The 
cream  might  be  as  easily  collected  from  a 
large  farming  district;  indeed,  more  easily, 
for  it  would  be  only  about  half  the  bulk  of 
the  curd  made  from  the  same  quantity  of 
milk.  In  the  manufacture  of  butter,  almost 
every  thing  depends  upon  fresh  cream  and 
the  manipulations  of  the  butter,  the  work¬ 
ing,  salting  and  packing.  Could  this  be  done 
by  a  uniform  process,  and  a  first  rate  article 
be  turned  out,  what  an  immense  saving  it. 
would  be  to  the  producers.  In  no  article  of 
farm  produce  is  there  a  greater  loss  from 
bad  management  than  in  this.  Hundreds  of 
tons  are  every  year  sold  at  half  price,  or 
even  for  soap  fat,  because  spoiled  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture. 

There  are  other  departments  ot  farm 
labor  that  admit  of  division,  which  will 
occur  to  most  men  upon  reflection.  The 
threshing  of  grain  is  already  a  separate  de¬ 
partment  in  many  of  the  States,  and  a  single 
threshing  machine  does  up  this  work  upon 
fifty  to  a  hundred  farms.  The  mowing  upon 
a  smaller  scale  might  also  be  divided.  We 
throw  out  these  hints  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers,  and  trust  it  will  start  them  upon 
some  trains  of  reflection  profitable  to  them¬ 
selves  and  to  the  farming  interest.  In  case 
a  butter  factory  is  started  upon  our  plan,  we 
shall  of  course  expect  a  tub  of  A  No.  1  to 
be  directed  to  this  office  for  inspection.  We 
are  judges  of  a  good  article. 

APPLE  BREAD. 

Apples  are  so  scarce  and  high  this  year,  that  it 
will  hardly  pay  to  use  them  for  any  purpose,  ex¬ 
cept  as  an  occasional  luxury.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country,  however,  tnere  is  the  usual  abundance, 
and  they  may  be  used  as  in  France,  where  a  light 
pleasant  bread  is  made  by  a  mixture  of  apples  and 
flour,  in' the  proportion  ot  one  of  the  former  to  two 
of  the  latter.  The  usual  quantity  of  yeast  is  em¬ 
ployed  as  in  making  common  bread,  and  is  beaten 
with  flour  and  warm  pulp  of  the  apples  after  they 
have  been  boiled,  and  the  dough  is  then  consider¬ 
ed  as  set  ;  it  is  then  put  into  a  proper  vessel,  and 


allowed  to  rise  for  eight  or  twelve  hours,  and  then 
baked  in  long  loaves.  Very  little  water  is  requi¬ 
site  ;  none,  generally,  if  the  apples  are  very 
fresh. 

For  the  American  Agriculturist . 

SAVE  THE  CHAFE. 

The  chaff  of  Mediterranean  Wheat,  (and  prob¬ 
ably  of  other  kinds  ot  wheat,)  when  mixed  with 
ground  feed,  is  as  good  for  horses,  if  not  more 
healthful,  than  cut  hay  or  cut  straw.  When  hay 
is  $20  per  ton,  and  straw  commands  a  high  price 
in  the  market,  the  saving  of  either  is  a  matter 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  economical  farm¬ 
er.  Oats  chaff  will  be  readily  eaten  by  cows, 
either  by  itself  or  mixed  with  their  feed.  One 
of  my  neighbors  tells  me  that  he  always 
makes  this  use  of  his  buckwheat  chaff.  Clover 
chaff,  mixed  with  corn  meal,  is  excellent  for  cat¬ 
tle,  especially  for  milch  cows.  When  given  to 
cows  it  should  first  be  scalded  with  water  boiling 
hot,  then  mix  in  corn  meal  in  such  quantity  as  you 
see  fit,  and  temper  with  cold  water,  making  a 
thick  swill.  Cows  so  fed  twice  a  day  in  winter, 
will  give  twice  as  much  milk,  and  need  a  less 
quantity  of  other  nutrieious  fodder  to  keep  them 
in  good  order.  The  same  use  can  profitably  be 
made  of  clover  heads  which  drop  out  from  among 
the  hay,  and  are  scattered  about  the  stable  or 
hay-house.  Besides  the  direct  gain  in  the  article 
of  fodder,  by  making  a  judicious  use  of  chaff,  the 
manure  procured  in  this  way  will  yield  a  richer 
return  from  the  soil,  than  the  manure  made  from 
chaff  thrown  directly  into  the  barn-yard  to  rot. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  there  be  no  must  in 
any  of  your  chaff.  Every  farmer  knows,  or  should 
know,  that  anything  musty,  even  grain,  is  highly 
injurious  to  stock.  Mercer. 


A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  HONEY. 

Winter  Cherry — Physalis  Peruviana. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  A  omcultun.it : 

As  there  appears  to  be  a  desire  with  many  to 
introduce  new  plants  as  substitues  for  those  long 
known  and  cultivated,  allow'  me,  through  your 
useful  paper,  to  recommend  a  substitute  for  honey. 
Most  people  consider  honey  a  great  luxury,  and 
if  we  are  to  credit  history  this  has  lor.g  been  so, 
for  in  the  early  ages,  when  they  wished  to  give 
the  highest  recommendation  to  a  country,  they 
said  “it  flou’ed  with  milk  and  honeys  As  we 
often  use  a  substitute  for  milk,  why  not  have  one 
for  honey  \  Since  the  genuine  article  has  become 
so  scarce,  I  will  recommend  an  article,  which  by- 
taste,  very  few  would  be  able  to  distinguish. 

The  fruit  of  the  Physalis  Peruviana,  or  Winter 
Cherry,  when  preserved  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
white  sugar,  will  be  found  equal  to  the  finest  hon¬ 
ey  for  eating  with  biscuit  and  butter,  and  not  read¬ 
ily  distinguished  by  taste. 

This  plant,  which  is  an  annual  of  easiest  cul¬ 
ture,  grows  about  two  or  three  feet  high,  branch¬ 
ing  pubescenr,  leaves  entire,  fruit  axillary,  about 
the  size  of  a  Catawba  grape,  enclosed  in  an  infla¬ 
ted  calyx  or  bladder,  from  which  it  takes  its  gen¬ 
eric  name.  It  ripens  in  September,  and  falls  to  the 
ground  when  ripe,  when  it  may  be  gathered 
w-eighed,  put  into  a  vessel  with  a  little  w-ater  and 
sugar,  and  boiled  until  the  fruit  becomes  soft. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  sugar  is  then  to  be  ad¬ 
ded,  and  the  boiling  continued  until  of  the  desired 
consistency,  when  it  may  be  put  in  jars  for  use. 

When  once  introduced  into  a  garden,  there  is 
no  fear  of  losing  it,  as  it  will,  like  the  tomato, 
grow  readily  from  seed  dropped  in  the  fall  ;  but 
those  w-ho  w-ould  have  the  greatest  quantity  of 
fruit  from  a  few  plants,  would  do  well  to  start 
them  in  a  hot  bed.  N.  Goodsell. 

New  Haven.  Jan.  2,  1857. 
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CHINESE  SUGAR-CANE-CSORGHUM  SACCHARATUM.) 


Extracts  fkom  Correspondence  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

No.  1. — What  the  Children  think  of  it.— “  .  .  .  My  children  spoiled  half  my  plot 
o!  Sorgiho  Sucre,’  before  I  knew  it.  They  cut  down  the  stalks  to  get  at  the  solid  pith, 
which  they  sucked  as  eagerly  as  they  would  the  nicest  stick  of  sugar-candy. — E.  P.” 

No.  2. — What  the  Cattle  think  of  it. — “  ...  In  a  former  number  of  the  Agricul¬ 
turist  your  correspondent,  I.  II.,  said  his  cattle  wouldn't  eat  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane.  1 
oan’t  understand  that  for  mine  were  crazy  after  it,  and  they  even  broke  out  of  a  first- 
rate  pasture  to  get  at  it . I  put  before  them  a  lot  of  the  canes  mixed  with  corn¬ 

stalks,  and  they  nosed  over  the  heap  and  selected  all  the  canes  and  eat  them  before 
tasting  the  corn-stalks. — II.  L.” 

No.  3. — Cheap  Advice  offered. — “  Ed.  Agriculturist  ...  I  was  preparing  to  make  a 
nice  thing  out  of  this  new  sugar-cane  seed.  ...  If  you  had  kept  still  I  could  have  sold 
my  seed  at  last  year’s  price,  viz.  half  a  dollar  an  ounce  ;  but  your  offer  of  seed  free, 
has  taken  the  wind  out  of  my  sails  completely.  ...  As  you  have  cut  me  out  here,  can’t 
you  give  me  a  lift  in  another  way  ?  You  know  I  have  had  much  experience  in  sugar- 
making.  refining,  &c.  Suppose  you  recommend  those  intending  to  set  up  mills  here  at 


the  North,  to  employ  me  to  aid  them . I  will  write  a  letter  of  ‘  advice,’  giving  full 

details,  for  $35,  or  I  will  make  visits  for  ‘  consultation  ’  at  $25  per  day - If  you  can 

send  me  any  business  of  this  kind  I  will  divide  the  profits-giving  you  say  $5  on  every 
$25. . . .  You  will  of  course  consider  this  confidential.” 

We  will— unless  Congress  should  pass  a  law  compelling  us  to  ‘  testify.’— Ed. 

No.  4. —Wanted  for  other  Purposes  than  for  Sugar  Making. — “  .  .  .  Don’t  for¬ 
get  to  send  me  some  of  the  new  sugar-cane  in  the  enclosed  envelope.  I  went  in  for 
$10  worth  of  the  Chinese  potatoe  (dioscorea  batatas,)  and  now  I  want  the  Chinese 
canes  for  the  vines  to  run  up  on.  Don’t  fail  to  send  me  the  best  seed  you  can,  for  1 
want  canes  strong  enough  to  ‘  hold  on’  to  the  yams  and  keep  them  from  ‘going  home 
to  China,’  as  pictured  in  your  Dec.  No.— R  S.” 

No  5.— The  Perfect  Stalk.— “  .  .  .  Can  you  not  give  us  a  cut,  showing  the  gene 
ral  form  and  appearance  of  the  new  sugar-cane,  as  it  grew  on  your  place  1  By  so  doing, 
you  will  oblige — Many  Readers.  ’ 

See  next  page.— Ed. 


A  RELIC  OE  BARBARISM . 

We  see  still  sad  evidences  of  cruelty  to 
beasts  as  we  ride  through  the  farming  dis¬ 
tricts  at  this  inclement  season  of  the  year. 
It  is  not  beating  horses  over  the  head,  or 
oxen  across  the  ribs  with  a  sled  stake, 
but  foddering  them  with  corn-stalks  at  a 
stack-yard,  with  the  temperature  at  zero. 
And  this  piece  of  inhumanity  is  often  the  re¬ 
sult  of  pure  heedlessness  and  ignorance. 

We  saw,  last  week,  a  civilized  human  be¬ 
ing  throwing  corn  fodder  over  the  fence  to 
his  animals.  They  had  no  shelter,  night  or 
day,  though  the  snow  lay  upon  the  frozen 
earth,  and  the  keen  wind  sent  a  shiver 
through  his  bones  as  if  the  fork-tines  had 
penetrated  his  flesh.  He  cannot  bear  such 
weather  himself,  but  he  somehow  thinks 
cattle  are  not  made  of  flesh  and  blood,  and 
do  not  feel  uncomfortable  with  a  frozen  bed, 
and  frozen  food,  given  to  them  in  a  freezing 
atmosphere. 

Every  beast  before  him  has  his  back-bone 
arched,  and  his  feet  drawn  up  under  him, 
and  shivers  ;  but  he  takes  it  as  an  indication 
of  comfort.  He  does  not  believe  that  an  ox 
has  the  same  animal  nature  as  a  man,  and 
needs  protection  as  much,  in  or'der  to  thrive. 
To  what  slow  tortures  are  multitudes  of 
beasts  put  at  this  season  through  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  their  owners  ! 

And  this  piece  of  barbarism  is  as  wasteful 
as  it  is  cruel.  It  takes  a  third  more  fodder 
to  winter  a  cow  in  this  way,  and  with  all  the 


tood  she  can  eat,  she  comes  out  poor  in  the 
spring,  and  brings  a  lean  calf.  Either  en¬ 
large  your  barns  or  diminish  your  stock. 
Let  not  this  barbarous  practice  of  wintering 
your  cattle  at  the  stack-yard  any  longer  dis¬ 
grace  the  American  farm. 


OREGON  CORN— “  WLAND0T  ”  OUTDONE. 

For  a  year  or  two  past,  we  have  heard 
some  tall  stories  of  the  doings  of  a  species 
of  soft  corn,  for  which  the  lucky  holders 
have  been  desirous  of  realizing  “  only  a  pen¬ 
ny  a  kernel.”  It  has  not  ripened  well,  nor 
is  it  likely  to  in  our  northern  latitudes,  how¬ 
ever  well  it  may  do  “Down  South.”  The 
chief  merit  claimed  for  it,  however,  is,  not 
that  it  is  so  soft  that  it  need  not  be  ground 
into  meal — as  it  cannot  well  be  before  feed¬ 
ing — but  that  it  is  such  a  wonderful  produ¬ 
cer.  A  single  kernel  planted  will  send  up 
two,  three,  four  and  more  stalks,  and  each 
stalk  will  produce  ever  so  many  ears.  But 
the  Wyandot  has  had  its  day,  if  a  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Pacific  Christian  Advocate  is  to  be 
credited.  In  a  recent  number  of  that  paper, 
Mr.  P.  M.  Starr  writes  that  Mr.  Charles 
Bales,  residing  near  Mary’s  Run,  in  Benton 
County,  Oregon  Territory,  planted  one  grain 
of  corn  the  past  season,  which  produced  five 
stalks,  yielding  eight  ears.  These  ears  con¬ 
tained  respectively,  496,  481,  454,  429,  416, 
350,  321  and  292  grains  of  good,  sound,  well- 
ripened  corn,  making  in  all  three  thousand 
two  hundred  thirty-nine,  in  one  season,  from 


only  one  grain  planted.  If  Mr.  Bales  asks 
and  receives  only  one  cent  a  kernel  for  the 
seed,  his  single  kernel  will  yield  him  $32  39. 
Not  bad  farming  that. 

COTTON  TEN  DOLLARS  A  POUND. 

Whoever  heard  of  such  a  price,  even  for 
Sea-Island,  in  its  best  condition  ?  We  have, 
for  a  much  poorer  article.  We  kept  Thanks¬ 
giving  in  the  land  of  Steady  Habits,  and  of 
course  had  to  call  on  our  friend  and  cor 
respondent,  Timothy  Bunker  Esq.  Mrs. 
Bunker,  it  is  well  known,  is  a  notable  house¬ 
wife,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  fact  thai 
her  daughter  Sally  took  a  premium  on  bread 
at  the’  fair.  She  remarked  while  at  tea 
“  that  there  was  nothing  like  a  little  manage¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  a  housekeeper  to  make 
both  ends  of  the  year  meet.  You  see  our 
house  is  getting  to  be  a  little  old,  and  the 
windows  shake  a  little,  in  these  windy  days. 
A  sight  of  cold  air  creeps  in  at  the  cracks, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  warm 
with  a  rousing  fire.  The  last  time  I  was 
over  to  the  store  I  bought  a  pound  of  cotton 
battings,  and  with  a  knife  I  have  stuffed 
every  crack  about  the  doors  and  windows. 
Once  the  curtains  used  to  blow  about,  and 
the  tassels,  almost  as  bad  as  if  they  were 
out  of  doors.  But  now  you  can  not  see  a 
bit  of  motion  when  the  wind  blows  a  tem¬ 
pest. 

Now,  you  see,  I  calculate,  that  it  takes 
eight  cords  of  wood  to  keep  our  fires  a  going 
during  the  winter,  ana  this  pound  of  cotton 
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put  in  to  the  craoks  will  at  least  save  a 
quarter  of  the  fuel.  The  two  cords  of  wood 
are  worth  ten  dollars,  and  that  I  am  to  have 
for  the  missionary  box.  That  you  see  makes 
a  pound  of  cotton,  with  a  little  calculation, 
worth  ten  dollars,  besides  keeping  the  whole 
familv  a  great  deal  more  comfortable.  1 
should  not  have  thought  it  would  have  made 
so  much  difference  unless  I  had  tried  it.  E  ven 
Esq.  Bunker,  the  next  morning,  wanted  to 
know  if  the  weather  had  not  moderated  1” 

vvre  took  the  hint  upon  our  return  home, 
and  used  batting  with  the  best  results.  We 
have  not  a  doubt  that  Mrs.  Bunker  is  right. 
Cotton  in  certain  places  at  this  season  of 
the  year  is  worth  ten  dollars  a  pound. 

POOR  MANURES— PAY  EuR  TEEM  NOT  COL¬ 
LECTABLE. 

A  recent  legal  decision  in  England  would 
be  of  special  application  in  this  country 
also,  but  from  the  fact  that  here  the  dealers 
in  useless  manures  are  careful  to  collect 
their  pay  in  advance.  The  case  referred  to 
was  as  follows  :  An  agent  of  “  Rolland’s  Bri¬ 
tish  Economical  Manure”  sold  a  considera¬ 
ble  quantity  to  farmers  in  St.  Martins,  rep¬ 
resenting  it  to  be  equal  in  effect  to  twice  the 
same  quantity  of  guano,  and  presenting  cer¬ 
tificates  in  its  favor  as  being  much  cheaper 
than  guano.  But  wherever  it  was  tried  it 
turned  out  a  total  failure,  and,  so  far  as  could 
be  discovered,  no  effect  whatever  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  it  as  a  manure. 

Two  of  the  purchasers  refused  payment, 
and  were  served  with  a  “  debt  complaint.” 
They  replied  to  the  complaint  that  they 
were  led  by  representations  and  certificates 
to  expect  certain  results,  and  as  it  was 
clearly  proved  that  these  results  were  not 
realized,  they  were  not  .bound  to  pay  for  the 
article.  The  sellers  pleaded  that  their  pros¬ 
pectus  was  correct,  and  the  certificates  of 
recommendation  genuine,  and  this  proved, 
they  were  not  bound  to  guarantee  a  crop. 

The  Court  held  that  it  was  proved  that  the 
manure  was  of  no  use  whatever  in  the  de¬ 
fendants’  district,  and  as  the  purchasers  had 
bought  it  for  their  own  district,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  seller  that  it  would 
produce  certain  results,  he  was  to  be  held 
as  guaranteeing  that  those  results  should  be 
obtained. 

The  farmers  were  of  course  released, 
under  this  decision,  from  paying  for  the  ma¬ 
nure.  A  counter  suit,  if  terminating  rightly, 
would  have  accorded  damages  to  the  pur¬ 
chasers  from  the  sellers,  for  time  and  other 
expenses  lost  in  using  a  worthless  article. 
We  doubt  not  but  many  farmers  in  this 
country  could  collect  damages  for  the  impo¬ 
sitions  practised  upon  them.  How  many 
have  paid  out  their  fifties  and  hundreds  of 
dollars  for  articles  wholly  or  nearly  worth¬ 
less,  and  known  so  to  be  by  the  seller.  If 
false  or  discolored  statements  are  made  as  to 
the  composition  of  a  manure,  or  of  its  actual 
benefits  ;  or  if  certificates  are  put  forth  that 
such  and  such  results  have  been  obtained  by 
a  fertilizer  under  a  certain  name,  while  a  dif¬ 
ferent  article  (under  the  same  name)  is  sold 
upon  the  certificates  offered,  what  is  it  but 
swindling,  but  taking  money  under  false 


pretenses'?  We  think  there  is  no  doubt  but 
a  court  of  justice  would  so  decide.  Those 
who  have  grown  fat  upon  swindling  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  trusted  to  their  representa¬ 
tions,  may  yet  find  an  uneasy  berth. 


THE  NEW  SUGAR  CANE. 


WTe  have  seen  a  number  of  engravings  of 
this  plant,  in  the  Patent  Office  Report  and 
elsewhere,  all  of  which  appear  to  be  copied 
from  a  French  Horticultural  Journal.  Above 
we  present  an  original  engraving  from  a 
sketch  of  a  stalk  taken  from  our  own  experi¬ 
mental  plot.  We  planted  thickly  in  the  drill, 
cutting  out  the  stalks,  four  to  six  inches 
apart.  The  cane  here  represented  is  four¬ 
teen  feet  high,  with  thirteen  joints.  This 
was  about  the  average  of  our  late  planted 
plot.  The  engravings  we  have  thus  far 
seen  represent  half  a  dozen  canes  growing 
from  one  root.  Ours  sent  up  but  one  in 
most  cases,  though  two  or  three  occasion¬ 
ally  appeared,  as  shown  in  the  side  figure. 

CULTIVATION. 

This  may  be  very  similar  to  that  of  Indian 
corn.  For  small  experiments,  we  recom¬ 
mend  planting  in  drills,  north  and  south, 
dropping  the  seeds  two  to  three  inches  apart, 
and  then  cutting  out  the  alternate  plants,  if 
all  the  seeds  germinate  ;  or  they  may  be 
transplanted,  if  desirable.  For  culture  on  a 
large  scale,  where  the  plow  or  cultivator  is 
to  be  used,  planting  may  be  in  hills  three  to 
four  feet  apart,  each  way,  so  that  the  plow 
may  be  run  both  ways  between  the  hills. 

The  preparation  of  the  soil  and  manures 


may  be  the  same  as  for  corn.  When  ripen¬ 
ing  of  the  seed  is  a  special  object,  the  ear¬ 
lier  it  can  be  got  into  the  ground  and  escape 
spring  frosts  the  better.  With  us  the  seed 
ripened  the  past  season  in  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  five  days  from  planting.  At 
the  far  North,  we  recommend  starting  a  few 
seeds  about  April  1st,  in  a  box  which  can 
be  moved  in  doors  during  freezing  nights. 
When  all  danger  of  frosty  nights  is  past, 
carefully  transfer  the  plants  and  adhering 
soil  to  the  open  ground.  In  this  way  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  home-raised  seed  will  most  likely  be 
secured.  As  a  general  thing,  however, 
should  this  plant  be  found  worthy  of  culti¬ 
vation  in  the  colder  regions,  it  will  probably 
be  cheaper  to  obtain  seed  from  warmer 
localities. 

Half  or  more  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Agri¬ 
culturist.  are  intending  to  experiment  next 
summer,  and  we  shall  therefore  take  occa¬ 
sion  to  refer  to  the  subject  frequently,  and 
furnish  information  as  to  testing  it  for  sugar¬ 
making,  as  well  as  feeding.  Up  to  this  date 
we  have  distributed  to  our  subscribers  be¬ 
tween  five  and  six  thousand  parcels  of  seed, 
averaging  full  three  hundred  seeds  in  each. 
(The  seed  is  measured  out,  and  may  some¬ 
times  exceed,  and  sometimes  fall  a  little  be¬ 
low  this  number.)  We  are  preparing  some 
eight  to  nine  thousand  more  packages,  with 
the  expectation  of  mailing  them  all  this 
month  (February).  If  more  than  this  num¬ 
ber  is  called  for,  we  shall  furnish  them,  if 
the  seed  can  be  obtained  at  any  price.  At 
the  timeof  this  writing  (Jan.  20),  there  is  only 
a  small  amount  of  seed  to  be  purchased 
in  this  city,  but  we  have  several  packages 
on  the  way  here,  and  several  dealers  are 
expecting  immediate  supplies,  which  they 
are  now  advertising,  at  much  lower  rates 
than  we  have  paid  for  most  of  that  obtained 
so  far.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  promising 
a  small  parcel  to  all  our  subscribers  who 
apply  previous  to  February  15th  or  20th,  and 
perhaps  later.  The  applications  are  usually 
filled  in  the  order  of  reception,  and  those 
who  applied  previous  to  January  10th,  who 
do  not  receive  the  package  by  the  time  this 
number  arrives,  may  consider  that  it  has 
been  lost  by  mail.  In  such  cases  we  shall 
be  happy  to  send  a  new  package. 

Nearly  a  hundred  persons  have  asked  us 
to  supply  them  with  a  larger  quantity.  We 
repeat,  we  have  none  to  sell.  We  say  again, 
to  all  our  readers,  do  not  be  carried  away 
with  the  present  mania.  Try  a  small  plot, 
and  wait  the  developments  of  another  sea¬ 
son.  If  you  succeed  well  with  the  amount 
we  furnish  free  of  cost,  you  will  have  an 
abundance  of  seed  next  year.  If,  however, 
you  can  get  seed  at  a  reasonable  pfice,  there 
will  be  little  risk  in  planting  an  acfe  or  so, 
to  be  used  as  fodder,  if  not  for  syrup  mak¬ 
ing.  In  a  month  or  two  we  will  give  a  plain 
description,  with  the  cost,  of  a  cheap  mill 
for  grinding  or  crushing  the  canes.  Plans 
and  estimates  are  in  the  hands  of  manufac¬ 
turers.  Where  several  persons  in  a  neigh 
borhood  are  determined  to  try  their  hand  at 
making  syrup  the  coming  season,  they  can 
club  together  and  get  a  cheap  mill,  which 
will  do  the  work  for  all 
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The  United  States  Patent  Office — Agricul¬ 
tural  Department — is  sending  out  consider¬ 
able  quantities  of  seed  ;  and  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Society,  it  was  voted  to  purchase  and  dis- 
‘ribute  seed  enough  to  plant  one  hundred 
acres  (if  it  can  be  got).  We  still  extend  the 
invitation  to  all  our  subscribers  who  have 
not  yet  applied .  but  who  desire  to  experi¬ 
ment  on  a  small  scale,  to  send  in  a  ready 
directed ,  post  paid  (3-cent)  envelope,  and  we 
will  enclose  them  a  package  in  due  time.  If 
our  supply  grows  short,  we  shall  have  to  di¬ 
minish  the  amount  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
or  two  hundred  seeds  each,  instead  of  the 
three  hundred  now  being  sent  out. 

We  have  received  a  number  of  comnrtini- 
cations  on  the  subject,  from  which  we  select 
and  give  the  following  two  : 

Cold  Spring  Hardor,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  21,  ’57. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

. Last  year  I  found  it  produced  a  very 

sweet  juice,  and  I  saved  enough  seed  from  ten 
plants  to  put  in  half  an  acre.  One  half  I  ted  out, 
and  found  horses,  pigs  and  cattle,  eat  it.  with 
avidity,  though  when  ripe,  owing  to  the  flinty 
skin,  the  latter  could  not  eat  it.  The  balance, 
after  breaking  the  joints  with  a  mallet,  I  passed 
once  through  a  rude  self-constructed  pressing 
apparatus,  and  it.  produced,  when  boiled  down, 
seventy  gallons  of  good  syrup  or  molasses,  which 
I  am  daily  using  in  my  family.  I  am  so  well  sat¬ 
isfied  with  my  past  year’s  experience,  that  another 
year  I  shall  plant  several  acres,  and  with  a  good 
machine  that  will  press  all  the  juice.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  I  can  produce  eight  to  ten  barrels  to 
the  acre,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  twenty-five  cents 
the  gallon.  I  see  no  reason  why,  in  a  few  years, 
every  farmer  who  can  raise  Indian  corn  should 
not  raise  his  own  molasses,  as  the  same  climate 
is  favorable  to  both,  and  I  have  little  doubt  but  it 
will  be  the  case.  I  have  omitted  mentioning  that 
when  cut  down  for  fodder,  at  about  four  feet  high, 
it  sprouts  again  and  produces  a  good  second 
crop.  J.  D.  Hewlett. 

Kingsville,  Ohio,  Jan.  1,  1857. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agricuturist: 

....  Last  spring  we  received  a  paper  of  the 
Chinese  Sugar  Cane  Seed  from  the  Patent  Office, 
by  Hon.  J.  R.  Giddings,  which  we  planted  in  four 
rows,  four  stalks  in  a  hill,  eleven  hills  in  a  row. 
We  cut  it  up  about  the  I7th  of  October,  stripped 
the  leaves  from  the  stalks,  crushed  it,  and  cut  it 
into  short  pieces,  and  boiled  it  in  water.  The 
liquid  was  then  strained  through  a  coarse  cloth, 
boiled  down  to  molasses,  and  to  our  great  sur¬ 
prise  we  found  that  we  had  made  two  gallons  of 
quite  palateahle  molasses.  I  do  not  think  we 
expressed  all  the  juice  that  we  might  if  we  had 
been  more  experienced  in  making  it.  We  think 
of  raising  a  larger  quantity  another  year.  The 
cattle  of  Mr.  I.  H.  must  have  had  quite  unusual 
tastes  if  they  would  not  eat  this  nutritious  food, 
for  ours  ate  it  both  before  and  after  it  was 
boiled — in  fact,  they  would  leave  good  pasture, 
and  eat  it  up  before  leaving  it. 

A  Lad  of  Fourtf,en. 

We  omit  the  name  of  our  intelligent  cor¬ 
respondent  by  request.. 

Why  is  a  cowardly  soldier  like  butter? 
Because  he  is  sure  to  run  when  exposed  to 
fire. 

It  is  said  that  a  favorite  pair  of  horses 
with  the  Emperor  of  France  were  raised  in 
Lewis  County,  N.  Y. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  BEANS. 

“  You  don’t  know  beans  with  the  bag  un¬ 
tied”  is  a  rural  proverb,  putting  down  a 
neighbor’s  knowledge  at  a  very  low  figure, 
if  not  the  lowest.  Yet  upon  cross-examina¬ 
tion,  it  might  appear  that  many  who  depre¬ 
ciate  their  neighbor's  knowledge  touching 
beans  in  the  open  bag  are  not  themselves 
adepts  in  this  vegetable.  Their  acquaintance 
is  limited  to  white  beans  cultivated  between 
corn,  in  the  field,  and  to  case-knife  beans 
that  run  upon  poles  in  the  garden.  Of  the 
scores  of  varieties  that  may  be  found  in  al¬ 
most  any  of  our  agricultural  warehouses 
and  seed  stores,  they  would  be  unable  to  tell 
the  names  with  the  bag  tied  or  untied. 

The  knowledge  of  these  finer  varieties, 
especially  the  kidney  family  and  the  Limas, 
ought  to  be  diffused  wherever  there  is  a  gar. 
den  in  which  they  can  be  made  to  grow. 
There  is  as  much  difference  in  beans  as  in 
any  other  product  of  the  garden,  and  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  old  inferior  varieties  ought  to 
be  discarded. 

HISTORY. 

This  is  one  of  the  vegetables  longest  cul¬ 
tivated.  It  goes  back  to  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  even  to  Egypt  and  Barbary,  in  the  earli¬ 
est  ages.  Bean  soup  was  no  doubt  a  favor¬ 
ite  pottage  of  the  Israelites  in  the  valley  of 
the  Nile,  and  with  the  leeks  and  onions  was 
an  object  of  their  longings  amid  the  journey- 
ings  of  the  wilderness.  It  is  from  the  East 
that  we  have  received  our  varieties,  through 
the  mediation  of  French  and  English  culti¬ 
vators.  But  beans  are  neither  more  nor  less 
valuable  on  account  of  their  antiquity.  We 
mention  it,  as  evidence  of  the  high  esteem 
in  which  they  have  been  held  as  a  vegetable 
in  all  ages.  This  popularity  is  accounted 
for  in  the  fact  that  they  are  among  the  most 
nutritious  as  well  as  palatable  of  all  vegeta¬ 
bles  used  for  human  food. 

According  to  the  chemist  Einhof,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  nutritive  matter  io  beans  is  even 
greater  than  that  of  wheat,  which  stands 
highest  among  the  grains,  containing  sev¬ 
enty-four  per  cent.,  while  French  beans 
contain  eighty-four  per  cent 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  gives  as  the  analysis 


of  kidney  beans  in  3,455  parts  : 

Starchy  matters . 1,805 

Albumen  and  matter  approaching  flesh 

in  its  nature .  851 

Mucilage .  799 

Total . 3,455 


Beans  have  a  peculiar  principle  termed 
legumen,  which  is  analagous  to  casein,  the 
animal  principle  in  milk.  No  vegetable  in 
the  garden  is  so  good  a  substitute  for  meat, 
and  will  go  so  far  in  sustaining  the  strength 
of  the  laboring  man. 

VARIETIES. 

There  are  several  distinct  families  of  the 
bean,  and  numerous  varieties  originated  by 
hybridizing  and  by  change  of  climate  and 
cultivation. 

The  English  Dwarf  Beans,  emdracing  the 
Early  Long  Pod,  Broad  Windsor,  Early 
Mazagan,  and  some  half  dozen  other  varie¬ 
ties,  are  a  coarse  article,  and  have  been 
nearly  driven  out  of  all  good  gardens  by 


The  Kidney  Dwarf  Beans,  embracing  the 
Early  Mohawk,  Early  Six  Weeks,  Early  and 
Late  Valentine,  the  White,  Red,  and  Yellow 
Cranberry,  and  some  dozen  other  varieties. 
These  are  known  among  the  marketmen  as 
Bunch  Beans,  Snap  Shorts,  and  String 
Beans.  In  England,  they  are  generally 
known  as  French  beans,  and  some  splendid 
and  very  prolific  beans  have  been  sent  out 
from  the  Patent  Office  recently,  under  this 
name.  Any  of  these  varieties  of  the  Kid¬ 
ney  family  are  far  preferable  for  a  dish  of 
baked  beans  to  the  common  white  field  bean. 

THE  CULTIVATION 

of  these  dwarfs  is  no  more  difficult  than  that 
of  the  field  bean,  if  seasonably  planted. 
They  are  very  tender,  almost  as  much  so  as 
a  melon,  and  for  that  reason  should  not  be 
planted  in  this  latitude  before  the  middle  of 
May,  in  the  open  ground.  If  the  ground  is 
not  well  warmed  by  the  sun,  they  are  very 
liable  to  rot,  or,  in  case  they  come  up,  to  be 
cut  off  by  the  slightest  frost.  In  sheltered 
localities,  or  where  artificial  warmth  is  im¬ 
parted  to  the  soil  by  underdraining  and  high 
manuring,  it  may  do  to  plant  a  week  or  two 
earlier.  For  a  succession  through  the  sea¬ 
son,  they  should  be  planted  at  intervals  of 
two  weeks,  until  the  first  of  August.  They 
are  usually  planted  in  double  drills,  about 
two  inches  apart,  the  drills  fiom  eighteen 
inches  to  three  feet  apart.  They  delight  in 
well-decomposed  manures,  and  in  light,  well- 
drained  soils.  They  require  frequent  stir¬ 
ring  of  the  soil,  but  should  never  be  hoed 
when  the  dew  is  on,  or  when  the  vines  are 
wet. 

POLE  BEANS. 

The  garden  hardly  affords  a  more  beauti¬ 
ful  sight  than  the  department  allotted  to  this 
crop,  when  the  runners  cover  the  poles, 
making  thick  massive  pyramids  of  green, 
variegated  with  blossoms  of  white,  pink,  and 
the  most  brilliant  scarlet.  We  have  seen 
many  less  brilliant  spectacles  in  the  flower 
garden.  The  pole  beans  are  more  prolific 
than  the  dwarfs,  and  require  more  room 
Here, 

THE  KIDNEYS 

occupy  a  prominent  position,  and  are  the 
best  known  of  all  the  varieties.  The  English 
reckon  six  varieties  :  Scarlet  Runner,  Large 
White,  Large  White  Dutch,  Canterbury, 
Small  White,  Variable  Runner.  These  are 
cultivated  in  this  country  under  these  and  a 
great  variety  of  other  names,  for  there  is 
nothing  in  the  garden  more  confused  than 
the  nomenclature  of  beans.  The  Butter 
beans,  Asparagus,  and  the  Cranberries,  be 
long  to  this  family.  They  are  all  excellent, 
but  none  of  them  equal  to 

THE  LIMA  BEANS, 

which  should  be  the  main  crop  for  family 
use,  wherever  the  climate  will  admit  of 
their  cultivation.  The  only  drawback  to 
them  is  that  they  require  a  longer  season 
for  ripening  than  the  Kidneys,  and  in  the 
northern  parts  of  New  England  are  an  un 
certain  crop.  But  even  here  they  may  be 
raised  for  use  while  green,  by  procuring 
seed  ripened  in  a  more  southern  climate, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  skill  of  the 
gardener  will  so  shorten  its  period  of  matu- 
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rity,  ‘hat  the  seed  will  ripen  in  all  parts  of 
the  eountry.  Its  cultivation  is  gradually 
extending,  and  where  its  merits  are  once 
known,  it  displaces  all  other  pole  beans. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  the  Lima  bean, 
the  white  and  the  green  ;  the  latter  is  the 
largest,  but  the  white  produces  the  best 
crops,  and  is  most  extensively  cultivated. 
It  is  known  as  the  frost  bean  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  because  the  frost  always  sur¬ 
prises  it  in  full  bearing. 

Cultivation. 

The  Lima  bean  requires  a  stronger  and 
richer  soil  than  the  kidneys.  It  is  enor¬ 
mously  prolific,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
limit  to  its  bearing,  but  the  strength  of  the 
soil  and  the  length  of  the  season.  The  hills 
should  be  planted  in  rows  four  feet  apart, 
and  three  and  a  half  feet  apart  in  the  row. 
The  ground  should  be  made  very  rich,  if  it 
is  not  already  so,  and  the  soil  should  be 
raised  a  few  inches  around  the  pole,  and  the 
seed  be  planted  with  the  eye  downward, 
about  two  inches  deep.  Six  beans  to  a  hill 
are  enough,  and  if  they  all  come  up,  they 
may  be  thinned  out  to  three  or  four  plants. 
The  vkies  are  greatly  inclined  to  run,  but 
should  be  confined  to  poles  six  or  eight  feet 
long,  and  should  be  shortened-in  when  the 
pods  are  well  set 

Uses. 

These  beans  are  used  invariably  without 
the  pod,  and  for  that  dish  which  is  the  glory 
of  all  Yankee  housewives  from  Maine  to 
Georgia,  “Succotash,”  there  is  nothing  like 
them.  No  matter  what  corn  you  may  have 
to  make  up  the  other  half  of  the  compound, 
it  never  has  the  perfect  ambrosial  fragrance 
until  the  Lima  bean  has  diffused  itself 
through  the  mass.  It  is  an  excellent  vege¬ 
table  boiled  by  itself,  and  served  up  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  dish.  In  the  winter,  it  is  much 
used  in  this  way,  and  no  good  housewife  is 
perfect  in  the  preparation  of  her  winter 
stores  until  she  has  secured  a  large  bag  of 
these  beans.  They  are  an  excellent  substi¬ 
tute  for  potatoes,  and  at  four  dollars  a  bushel, 
far  more  economical.  They  always  bear  a 
high  price  in  the  market,  both  in  summer 
and  winter,  which  is  good  testimony  to  the 
high  esteem  in  which  they  are  held,  and  to 
the  inadequate  supply  of  the  article.  Not 
only  are  the  perfectly  ripened  beans  avail¬ 
able  for  winter  stores,  but  the  larger  green 
ones,  if  taken  from  the  pod  before  frost 
comes,  and  dried  in  a  room  with  artificial 
heat. 

This  bean,  which  hails  from  the  city  that 
gave  it  name,  is  really  one  of  the  best  gifts 
Peru  ever  gave  to  the  world.  And  yet  it  is 
not  known  in  one  farmer’s  garden  in  ten. 
We  earnestly  exhort  all  our  readers  to  plant 
this  bean.  A  quart  will  plant  four  hundred 
hills.  Put  this  on  your  memorandum  when 
you  visit  the  seed  store.  We  shall  give  sea¬ 
sonable  hints  on  its  cultivation  when  the 
spring  opens. 

What  men  want  is  not  talent,  but  pur¬ 
pose;  in  other  words,  not  the  power  to 
achieve,  but  the  will  to  labor. 

Were  it  not  for  the  tears  that  fill  our  eyes, 
what  an  ocean  would  flood  our  hearts  !  _ 


THE  JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKE. 

This  is  a  very  different  plant  from  the  ar¬ 
tichoke  of  European  gardens.  Indeed  it  is  no 
artichoke  at  all,  but  belongs  to  the  sun  flower 
family,  (Helianthus  tuberosus,)  and  probably 
derives  its  name  from  a  slight  resemblance 
of  the  taste  of  the  tuber  to  the  low¬ 
er  part  of  the  stalk  of  the  true  artichoke. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  the  European 
article,  (Cynara  Scolymus,  and  Cynara  Hor- 
tensis.)  Cobbett,  who  wrote  as  well  upon 
horticulture  as  upon  politics,  and  much  more 
amiably,  says  “  they  resemble  the  this¬ 
tle  of  the  big-blossomed  kind.  The  parts 
that  are  eaten  are  the  lower  end  of  the  thick 
leaves  that  envelope  the  seed,  and  the  bottom 
out  of  which  those  leaves  grow.  The 
French,  who  make  salads  of  almost  every 
garden  vegetable,  and  of  not  a  few  of  the 
plants  of  the  field,  eat  the  artichoke  in  sal¬ 
ad.”  We  think  they  found  rather  a  hard 
subject,  even  for  their  cookery  in  this  arti¬ 
cle.  It  is  sometimes  found  in  the  New  York 
market,  but  is  only  sought  for  by  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  it  in  other  lands. 
It  is  said  to  be  fastidious  in  its  habits,  and 
not  easily  raised  in  our  latitude.  As  we 
have  a  poor  opinion  of  the  vegetable  for 
American  palates,  we  give  no  direction  for 
its  cultivation,  and  pass  to  its  name-sake, 
which  is  the  only  thing  suggested  by  the 
name  artichoke,  to  most  of  our  readers.  It 
is  quite  widely  disseminated  in  all  t^.isof 
the  country,  is  very  hardy,  survives  our 
winters,  and  holds  its  own  in  any  corner  of 
a  garden  where  it  is  planted,  with  as  much 
tenacity  as  pig  weed  or  purslain.  Its  great 
productiveness,  its  nutritious  quality  and 
hardiness,  recommend  it  as  a  good  crop  to 
cultivate  for  stock. 

THE  JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKE, 

Or  Helianthus  Tuberosus,  as  its  name 
implies,  has  some  resemblance  to  the  sun 
flower.  Its  stalk,  though  much  more  slen¬ 
der  and  delicate,  has  the  same  general  ap¬ 
pearance,— is  short  and  woody,  and  in  good 
soil  attains  a  height  of  six  or  more  feet. 

CULTIVATION. 

This  is  as  simple  as  that  ol  the  potato. 
They  may  be  raised  by  planting  the  tubers 
whole,  as  soon  as  the  ground  opens  in  the 
spring,  or  by  sets  and  cuttings.  The  rows 
should  be  three  feet  apart,  and  the  plants 
eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  row.  If  closer, 
the  ground  will  be  too  much  shaded  by  the 
stalks,  which  are  tall,  and  well  furnished 
with  leaves.  They  should  have  the  full 
benefit  of  the  sun,  and  the  earlier  they  are 
planted  the  better.  The  treatment  after 
planting  is  like  that  of  the  potato.  The 
weeds  are  to  be  kept  down  by  frequent  cul¬ 
tivation  or  hoeing,  and  early  in  August  the 
stalks  are  to  be  cut  off  near  the  middle. 
This  will  give  the  ground  more  sun,  and  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  the  tubers.  The  tubers 
should  be  dug  with  care,  and  every  one  re¬ 
moved  from  the  ground,  as  the  smallest  of 
them  will  be  sure  to  survive  the  winter,  and 
vegetate  again  the  next  spring. 

USES. 

Bossingault  says  that  this  plant  draws  its 
supplies  of  nitrogen  almost  enUely  from 


the  air.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  a  well 
known  fact,  that  it  exhausts  the  soil  less 
than  most  other  crops.  It  flourishes  well 
on  comparatively  poor  soils,  has  a  very  large 
burden  of  stalks  and  leaves,  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son  makes  a  good  plant  to  turn  in,  as  a  green 
crop,  if  the  plowing  be  done  early,  before 
the  tubers  are  formed. 

In  Europe,  the  stem  is  used  for  cordage  and 
cloth.  When  macerated  the  fibres  are  easi¬ 
ly  separated,  like  those  of  hemp.  It  will 
grow  and  make  a  large  crop  on  soils  where 
hemp  will  not  pay. 

But  the  chief  value  of  the  plant,  at  least  in 
this  country,  must  be  as  an  article  of  food. 
In  the  early  spring,  when  fresh  dug  from  the 
earth,  or  taken  from  the  winter  store  house, 
it  forms  an  excellent  side  dish,  sliced  up  in 
vinegar  like  cucumbers.  They  are  also 
cooked  like  a  potato,  but  will  not  prove  a 
formidable  rival  to  that  vegetable.  They 
should  be  scraped  and  put  in  boiling  water, 
with  a  little  salt.  The  large  tubers  need 
boiling  two  hours.  They  should  be  served 
up  with  melted  butter. 

But  among  us,  where  the  best  vegetables 
are  so  easily  cultivated,  we  do  not  think  it 
will  ever  attain  a  conspicuous  place  as  an  ar¬ 
ticle  for  human  food. 

For  stock  it  has  many  excellent  qualities, 
and  if  it  does  not  drive  any  of  its  rival  roots 
out  of  the  field,  it  may  hold  an  honored 
place  among  them.  It  is  a  very  important 
point  that  it  does  not  demand  a  rich  soil  to 
make  a  paying  crop.  It  will  yield,  with 
similar  soil  and  culture,  a  good  deal  more 
than  the  potato,  and  in  poor  soils  at  least 
double,  while  the  farmer  runs  no  risk  of  the 
rot.  Hogs  are  very  fond  of  them,  and  in 
the  fall  of  the  year  would  harvest  the  crop 
for  themselves,  saving  quite  an  item  of  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  cultivator. 

Allen  states,  in  his  American  Agriculture, 
that  “  the  product,  under  favorable  treat¬ 
ment,  is  enormous,  sometimes  overrunning 
two  thousand  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  fitted  for  spring  feed,  as  the  roots 
lie  unimpaired  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
weather,  and  may  be  taken  out  in  perfection 
after  most  other  roots  are  gone.”  The  Je¬ 
rusalem  Artichoke,  we  think,  deserves  a 
much  higher  place  in  our  husbandry  than  it 
now  possesses. 


Gum  Arabic. — In  Morocco,  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  November,  that  is,  after  the  rainy  sea¬ 
son,  which  begins  in  July,  a  gummy  juice 
exudes  spontaneously  from  the  trunk  and 
principal  branches  of  the  acacia  tree.  In  about 
fifteen  days  it  thickens  in  furrows,  down 
which  it  runs,  either  in  a  circular  or  worm 
shape,  or  commonly  assuming  the  form  of 
oval  and  round  tears,  about  the  size  of  a 
pigeon’s  egg,  of  different  colors,  as  they  be¬ 
long  to  the  white  or  red  gum  tree.  About 
the  middle  of  December  the  Moors  encamp 
on  the  borders  of  the  forest,  and  the  harvest 
lasts  six  weeks.  The  gum  is  packed  in  very- 
large  sacks  of  leather,  and  brought  on  the 
backs  of  bullocks  and  camels  to  certain  ports 
where  it  is  sold  to  French  and  English  mer¬ 
chants.  The  gum  is  highly  nutritious.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  time  of  the  harvest,  of  the 
journey,  and  of  the  fair,’  the  Moors  of  the 
desert  live  almost  entirely  upon  it ;  and  ex¬ 
perience  has  proved  that  six  ounces  of  gum 
are  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  man  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours. 
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CHAPTERS  ON  STRAWBERRIES. 

CHAPTER  II. 

We  will  now  endeavor  to  explain  the  sexual 
character  of  the  strawberry.  Although  this 
subject  has  been  frequently  referred  to,  few 
persons,  we  believe,  have  any  clear  notions 
of  the  matter.  This  is  not  one  of  theory 
only,  but  of  much  practical  importance.  We 
have  frequently  heard  complaints  of  straw¬ 
berry  beds  not  bearing  any  fruit,  although 
the  plants  were  in  good  condition,  and  gave 
great  promise  of  fruit,  having  been  white 
with  bloom.  Now,  if  the  character  of  the 
plant  had  been  known  by  the  owners  of 
ihese  beds,  no  such  disappointment  would 
have  occurred.  A  peculiarity  of  sexual  char¬ 
acter  belongs  to  two  species  of  the  straw¬ 
berry,  which  we  believe  does  not  attach  to 
the  other  species.  If  the  wild  plants  of 
North  America  (the  Virginiana)  be  carefully 
examined,  it  will  be  found  that  Qn  some,  all 
the  blossoms  are  perfect,  being  furnished 
with  both  sexual  organs,  stamens  and  pistils. 
Such  plants  will  bear  fruit  of  themselves. 
Other  plants  will  be  found,  all  of  whose  blos¬ 
soms  are  entirely  wanting  in  the  male  or¬ 
gans  ;  that  is,  stamens.  Such  plants  being 
furnished  only  with  pistils,  or  the  germs  of 
berries,  will  not  perfect  their  fruit  unless 
they  are  made  fertile  by  the  pollen  coming 
from  plants  that  have  the  male  organs. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Hautboy  of  Bohe¬ 
mia.  The  Common  Wood  Strawberry  of 
Europe  has  always  perfect  blossoms,  and  so 
have  the  Alpine  strawberries.  The  Grandi- 
flora,  sometimes  called  Pine  strawberries, 
and  the  Chili,  frequently  have  both  kinds  of 
blossoms  on  the  same  plant,  but  have  not  a 
distinct  separation  of  the  different  sexual 
organs  ;  that  is,  no  plant  is  wanting  in  the 
male  organs.  These  peculiarities  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  species  are  propagated  when  plants 
are  raised  from  seed.  This  peculiarity  of 
the  sexual  character  of  the  Hautboy  straw¬ 
berry  was  long  since  noticed  in  England. 
Some  kinds  raised  from  the  seed  of  the 
Hautboy  were  found  to  be  very  productive 
when  in  the  vicinity  of  other  Hautboy  straw¬ 
berry  plants,  but  were  entirely  barren  when 
standing  alone.  Although  this  sexual  nature 
of  the  Hautboy  was  well  known  in  England, 
it  was  not  supposed  to  be  incident  to  any 
other  kind.  This  may  be  accounted  for, 
from  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  most  es¬ 
teemed  kinds  grown  in  England  for  a  long 
time  have  been  raised  from  the  Grandiflora, 
and  therefore  not  subject  to  this  anomaly. 
We  have  only  known  one  or  two  varieties 
raised  in  England  that  were  deficient  in  the 
male  organs.  But  in  the  United  States, 
where  seedling  plants  have  been  raised  from 
the  Scarlet  strawberry,  and  from  the  Pine 
and  Scarlet  combined,  it  has  been  no  un¬ 
common  thing  for  plants  of  these  different 
sexual  characters  to  be  produced,  and  it  has 
so  happened  that  soineof  our  most  esteemed 
and  productive  kinds  have  been  wanting  in 
stamens.  Of  these  we  might  mention  the 
Hudson  Bay,  Hovey’s  Seedling,  Burr’s  New 
Pine,  and  McAvoy’s  Su  perior.  All  of  these, 
from  the  smallness  of  their  blossoms,  we 


judge  to  be  Seedlings,  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  the  Scarlet  strawberry.  The 
sexual  character  of  the  Hudson  Bay  was 
noticed  many  years  since  by  the  elder  Mr. 
Prince,  of  Flushing,  Long  Island,  who  was 
in  the  practice  of  planting  about  ten  plants 
having  the  male  organs  to  one  hundred  of 
those  having  but  the  female  organs.  More 
recently,  the  same  was  practised  by  some 
German  gardeners  of  Cincinnati,  from  whom 
the  secret  was  learned  by  Mr.  Longworlh, 
who  made  it  known  to  the  world.  During 
the  last  ten  years,  much  has  been  said  and 
written  on  the  subject.  By  many,  the  facts 
have  been  denied,  but  in  all  cases,  it  has 
been  found  that  they  have  been  either  de¬ 
ceived  in  the  kinds  with  which  they  ex¬ 
perimented,  or  did  not  take  sufficient  cau¬ 
tion  to  prevent  the  plants  from  being  impreg¬ 
nated  by  others  in  their  neighborhood.  Some 
again  have  contended  that  plants  change 
their  character  from  difference  of  soil  or 
season  ;  but  this  has  in  no  case  been  really 
the  fact.  New  plants  spring  up  very  rapidly 
from  seed,  which,"  being  undiscovered  till 
full  grown,  and  being  of  a  different  sexual 
character  from  those  planted,  have  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  really  changed  their  habits. 
Again,  plants  purchased  from  nurserymen 
have  frequently  been  mixed.  Sometimes 
plants  have  been  sent  out  under  wrong 
names. 

The  strawberries  in  cultivation  maybe  di¬ 
vided  with  respect  to  their  sexual  character 
into  three  classes. 

1st.  Plants  in  which  the  blossoms  are  all 
perfect ;  that  is,  having  both  pistils  and  sta¬ 
mens.  Such  plants  will  fruit  by  themselves, 
and  on  that  account  are  preferable,  provided 
they  are  as  productive  as  the  other  kinds. 
But  nearly  all  of  these  are  liable  to  blast ; 
some  more  and  some  less.  These  are  called 
Hermaphrodite  or  Staininate  plants. 

2nd.  Plants  in  which  the  stamins  or  male 
organs  are  wanting.  Plants  of  this  charac¬ 
ter  are  usually  productive,  provided  they  are 
impregnated  by  kinds  having  male  organs. 
These  are  called  pistillate  or  female  plants. 

3d.  Plants  on  whicli  some  of  the  blos¬ 
soms  are  perfect,  while  others  want  the  male 
organs.  We  have  no  name  for  this  class  of 
plants— they  are  usually  called  Hermaphro¬ 
dite. 

These  three  kinds  never  change  their 
character  by  being  propagated  from  runners ; 
but  when  their  seed  is  sown,  the  plants  thus 
raised  may  be  of  either  of  three  kinds. 

The  difference  between  Staininate  and 
Pistillate  (male  and  female)  Strawberry 
plants  will  be  made  more  plain  to  the  com¬ 
mon  reader  in  our  next  chapter,  by  the  use 
of  cuts,  &c. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

MORE  SEEDS  OFFERED  EREE. 

Wyandot  Corn. — Mr.  V.  M.  Hodgson,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  White  Plains  Horticultural  Society,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y  ,  has  a  small  quantity  of  the  Wyan¬ 
dot  Corn,  of  his  own  raising,  of  which  he  will 
send  enough  for  planting  20  or  30  hills,  to  any  of 
our  readers  who  may  wish  to  give  it  a  trial.  Any 
one  asking  for  it  will  of  course  furnish  a  prepaid, 
directed  envelope. 

Swrkt  Corn. — Dr.  J.  A.  Brenneman,  of  Rock 


Grove,  Stephenson  County,  III.,  writes  us  that  he 
has  a  variety  of  Sweet  Corn,  different  from  the 
common  kind,  which  has  grown  very  thrifty,  some 
of  the  ears  being  sixteen  inches  in  length,  with 
two  and  three  on  a  stalk.  He  proposes  to  send 
a  few  kernels  to  any  subscribers  of  the  Agricultu¬ 
rist  on  the  same  terms  as  above. 


THE  CURRANT. 

There  are  no  more  desirable  accessories 
to  the  garden  than  our  small  fruits,  whether 
cultivated  for  profit  or  family  use.  We  have 
before  had  something  to  say  on  the  subject, 
and  recur  to  it  again,  not  alone  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  our  numerous  new  subscribers,  but  be¬ 
cause  Horticultural  knowledge,  like  other 
kinds  of  knowledge,  is  necessarily  conveyed  | 
by  “  line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept.” 
We  shall  confine  the  present  article  to  the 
Currant.  Some  may  think  it  needless  to 
give  directions  for  cultivating  the  currant, 
since  almost  everybody  who  has  a  garden 
grows  it.  But  we  think  not.  To  grow  a 
plant  involves  the  idea  of  cultivation  and 
care  ;  at  least,  it  includes  something  more 
than  sticking  a  plant  in  a  hole,  and  gathering 
the  fruit  in  the  course  of  time.  If  this  be 
true,  then  probably  not  more  than  one  in  a 
hundred  grows  the  currant ;  it  grows  itself, 
and  no  thanks  to  any  body.  We  know  of 
no  plant  more  neglected  than  this,  and  we  r 
know  of  none  that  yields  a  more  generous 
return  for  proper  care.  No  fact  in  Horticul¬ 
tural  science  is  better  established,  than  that 
high  culture  is  a  wise  economy.  This  re¬ 
mark  will  apply  to  the  currant  with  peculiar 
force.  It  is  true,  so  generous  is  its  nature, 
it  will  from  year  to  year  produce  a  moderate  ! 
crop  under  very  bad  treatment ;  but  when 
judiciously  cultivated,  the  product  is  won¬ 
derfully  augmented  in  quantity,  quality  and 
size.  In  addition  to  this  latter  fact,  a  healthy, 
well-grown,  symmetrical  plant,  gladsome 
with  its  peculiar  treasure,  always  produces 
an  emotion  of  pleasure  in  the  beholder :  a 
matter  of  no  small  moment  to  those  who 
would  extract  pleasure  even  from  the  sweat 
of  our  brow.  If,  then,  additional  profit,  as 
well  as  no  small  degree  of  pleasure,  will  re¬ 
sult  from  the  application  of  skill  and  care  to 
the  treatment  of  the  currant,  let  it  by  all 
means  be  done.  Let  it  no  longer  be  thrust 
into  a  corner,  or  some  other  out-of-the-way 
place,  but  bring  it  out  into  the  open  air  and 
genial  sunshine,  and  minister  properly  to  its  I 
wants.  It  is  almost  useless  to  attempt  to 
bring  into  shape,  vigor  and  productiveness, 
old,  unsightly,  and  half-decayed  plants.  It  ’ 
is  better  to  begin  anew.  We  do  not  like 
plants  grown  from  suckers.  Procure  those 
grown  from  cuttings,  and  remove  all  the  ■ 
eyes  and  shoots  so  as  to  produce  a  clean  j| 
stalk  a  foot  or  more  high,  above  which  the 
head  should  be  formed.  This  stalk  must  al¬ 
ways  be  kept  free  from  shoots. 

Let  the  ground  be  trenched  a  couple  ol 
feet  deep,  and  incorporate  with  it  an  abun¬ 
dant  supply  of  well-rotted  manure.  In 
planting,  remove  enough  earth  to  spread  the  |i 
roots  out  in  their  natural  position,  cutting  off 
all  that  are  bruised ;  and  be  careful  not  to 
plant  too  deep.  Tie  the  plant  to  a  small 
stake  till  it  becomes  established  ;  thin  out 
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the  shoots  so  that  a  round,  open  head  will  be 
formed ;  shorten-in  all  the  remaining  shoots 
about  two-thirds  of  their  length,  and  the 
work  of  planting  will  be  complete.  The  sub¬ 
sequent  treatment  will  only  become  difficult 
through  neglect.  An  annual  pruning  is  in- 
dispensible,  which  may  be  done  during  the 
winter,  or  very  early  in  spring,  and  which 
consists  mainly  in  shortening-in  the  last  sea¬ 
son’s  growth,  leaving  about  six  inches  of 
new  wood,  and  cutting  out  entirely  all 
branches  that  cross  or  interlace  each  other, 
so  as  to  keep  the  head  well  open  and  in 
good  shape.  Suckers  must  be  eradicated  as 
soon  as  they  make  their  appearance.  Fork 
in  some  good  old  manure  in  the  spring,  and 
keep  the  ground  mellow  and  free  from 
weeds.  If  the  soil  is  stiff,  the  manure  may 
be  applied  in  the  fall,  and  forked  in  in  the 
spring.  If  you  have  done  the  work  tho¬ 
roughly  and  skillfully,  you  may  look  confi¬ 
dently  for  an  abundant  reward. 

This  article  would  be  incomplete  without 
a  list  of  desirable  kinds.  The  Red  and 
White  Dutch  are,  on  the  whole,  about  the 
best,  and  are  recommended  for  the  general 
crop.  The  Cherry  is  a  large  and  splendid 
variety,  but  not  very  productive.  The  White 
Grape  is  also  large  and  handsome.  Large 
White  Provence  is  a  very  large  and  hand¬ 
some  new  variety.  May’s  Victoria  is  late, 
and  a  good  bearer,  with  long  bunches  of 
fruit.  Prince  Albert  is  a  fine  late  red  vari¬ 
ety.  Black  Naples  and  Bang  Up  are  the  best 
black  varieties,  and  are  good  for  jellies. 
Knight's  Sweet  Red  we  grew  four  years  be¬ 
fore  we  discovered  that  the  “  sweet”  was 
produced  by  the  liberal  addition  of  sugar. 
The  Long-bunched  Red  is  a  desirable  vari¬ 
ety.  The  list  might  be  extended,  but  we 
think  the  above  more  than  enough  ;  they 
are  the  best,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes. 
We  repeat,  however,  that  the  Red  and  White 
Dutch  will  give  most  satisfaction  for  a  gene¬ 
ral  crop. 

GRAPE  CULTURE— NO,  II. 

The  principal  objects  of  these  chapters  is  the 
dissemination  of  useful  and  practical  information 
to  those  who  wish  to  cultivate  and  enjoy  the  fruit 
of  the  grape  vine,  and  yet  do  not  desire,  or  cannot 
afford  to  employ  a  professional  man  ;  and  as  this 
position  demands  plainness  and  simple  directions, 
I  will  strive  to  fulfill  the  requirement. 

The  natives  have  been  alluded  to,  by  which  I 
mean  the  improved  cultivated  varieties  of  some 
three  species  which  are  found  growing  wild  in  our 

try.  These  are  hardy,  thriving  and  pro¬ 
ducing  fruit,  in  the  open  air,  when  properly  treat¬ 
ed.  We  have  as  yet  but  few  kinds  superior  to 
the  original  varieties,  and  even  these  are  capable 
of  improvement.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be 
gained  as  much  by  any  peculiar  skill  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  existing  sorts  as  by  producing  new 
varieties  from  seed,  although  superior  cultivation 
will,  as  a  general  thing,  improve  the  size  and  fla¬ 
vor  of  any  variety. 

VARIETIES. 

Among  the  hardy  kinds  under  cultivation  at 
the  present  time,  which  may  be  recommended, 
are  Isabella, — which  is  No.  1  for  the  Eastern 
States  : — Catawba — for  the  West ; — Concord, 
Diana,  Rebecca  and  Hartford  Prolific — for  thQ 
North,  or  even  the  Northern  and  Western  States 


generally.  For  the  South,  the  Scuppernong  with 
its  varieties,  answers  best. 

The  exotics,  or  foreign  varieties,  for  the  most 
part,  belong  piimitively  to  the  Asiatic  Continent, 
but  are  cultivated  over  all  favorable  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  They  are  capable  of  bearing  intense  frost, 
but  do  not  thrive  well  without  protection  in  our 
variable  climate.  We  can,  and  do,  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  grow  them  in  glass  structures  to  as  great 
perfection  as  any  of  the  cultivators  in  older  coun¬ 
tries.  These  are  very  far  superior  to  our  natives, 
and  are  so  fast  becoming  a  popular  fruit  that  it  is 
necessary  to  show  how  a  suitable  house  can  be 
cheaply  constructed. 

COLD  GRAPERIES 

are  buildings,  or  covered  arbors,  in  which  vines 
are  trained  for  protection  against  sudden  changes 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  especially  to  ripen  those 
varieties  which  would  be  injured  by  early  frosts, 
or  in  other  words,  which  will  not  mature  their 
fruit  by  out-door  culture  in  our  comparatively 
short  summers.  A  suitable  structure  for  a  private 
family  can  be  conveniently  erected  against  any 
side  of  a  dwelling  except  the  north,  by  building 
a  sort  of  piazza,  with  glass  roof  and  sides,  having 
two  or  three  sliding  frames  in  the  top  for  ventila¬ 
tion.  Such  a  structure  could  be  put  up  at  very 
little  cost,  and  may  be  by  the  side  of  any  other 
building  as  well  as  the  dwelling  house,  in  the 
form  of  a  glass  shed. 

About  ten  vines  are  enough,  and  if  properly 
treated  will  yield  the  year  after  planting  50  lbs. ; 
the  next  year  100  lbs. ;  the  third  year  200  lbs  of 
grapes, — and  the  latter  quantity  each  season  af¬ 
terwards  If  the  covered  piazza  be  adopted  there 
need  be  no  soil  inside,  as  the  vines  may  be  plant¬ 
ed  along  the  front  three  feet  apart,  and  the  tops 
introduced  level  with  the  ground,  to  be  after¬ 
wards  trained  up  the  front  inside,  and  along  the 
underside  of  the  roof.  In  the  shed  form  it  will  be 
best  to  make  a  portion  of  the  soil  in  the  house 
equally  good  with  the  outer  bed,  and  plant  on  the 
inside  front  of  the  house.  The  most  profitable 
and  hardy  kinds  for  this  purpose,  or  in  fact  in  all 
cases,  with  perhaps  a  few  additions,  are  Black 
Hamburg ,  No.  1,  Zinfindal,  black,  Black  Prince, 
Chasselas  Fontainebleau,  whitish  ambre,  (No.  1,) 
White  Frontignau,  amber,  and  Syrian,  whitish 
green. 

THE  FORCING  HOUSE  OR  WARM  GRAPERY 

is  artificially  heated,  and  is  intended  for  producing 
grapes  earlier  in  the  season  than  the  cold  grapery 
will  admit  of.  It  is  a  more  expensive  affair,  re¬ 
quiring  much  skill  and  close  attention,  with  full 
directions  for  construction.  It  is  fully  described 
in  my  “  Grape  Growers  Guide,”  as  are  also 
graperies  in  general. 

Much  ado  has  been  made  about  the  preparation 
of  beds  or  borders  in  which  to  grow  the  exotic 
kinds,  and  the  most  disgusting  material,  such  as 
dead  horses,  oxen,  hogs,  and  other  animals,  have 
been  introduced  into  these  beds.  Common  sense 
alone  should  convince  us  how  -unnatural  is  such 
a  conglomerate  mass  for  the  healthy  growth  of 
the  vines.  The  fact  is,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  re¬ 
quired,  even  for  the  most  vigorous  growth  of  any 
of  the  sorts.  There  is  reason  in  all  things,  not 
excepting  the  cultivation  of  the  grape.  If  you 
have  a  poor  base,  make  use  of  a  liberal  supply  of 
barnyard  manure,  and  if  the  soil  is  deficient  of 
lime,  give  a  good  supply,  or  add  broken  bones,  if 
they  can  be  had  cheaply,  which  is  still  better,  as 
they  contain  the  same  material,  with  extra  fertil¬ 
izing  properties,  not  soon  exhausted.  If  the  soil 
is  retentive  of  moisture,  or  holds  the  bottom 
water,  drain  it  thoroughly,  and  with  after  gord 
treatment  success  will  be  certain. 

HINTS  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

If  vines  are  to  be  planted  this  season,  have 


everything  ready  by  the  breaking  up  of  frost,  con¬ 
veying  to  the  spot  any  manure  that  will  be  wanted, 
while  the  ground  is  hard.  Do  not  leave  this  until 
you  are  pressed  by  other  work.  The  same  applies 
also  to  existing  plantations,  if  not  already  done. 
The  manure  should  be  forked  in  old  borders,  or 
applied  as  a  mulch  without  delay.  Pruning 
should  be  commenced  at  once,  and  ought  to  be 
finished  before  the  month  is  out,  unless  the 
weather  remain  very  severe.  If  so,  defer  it,  but 
do  not  delay  unnecessarily.  In  cutting,  leave  two 
or  three  buds  of  last  year’s  growth,  and  it  the 
wood  has  been  left  crowded,  cut  out  all  the  super¬ 
fluous,  weak,  or  unripened  shoots.  Endeavor  to 
have  clean,  healthy,  and  strong  wood  left,  so  that 
each  branch  may  be  laid  in,  and  loosely  tied, 
eighteen  inches  apart,  according  to  the  form  of 
trellis. 


The  above  cut  represents  one  form  of  training, 
with  the  Upright  bearing  branches  for  the  present 
year,  and  the  spurs  or  buds  for  producing  new 
wood  for  next  year’s  crop.  The  bearing  branches 
are  to  be  cut  out  each  Fall,  leaving  one  or  two 
buds  for  future  growth. 

If  the  vines  are  merely  to  be  staked,  as  is 
now  mostly  done  in  vineyard  culture,  one,  oi  at 
most  two  of  the  best  canes,  may  be  cut  down  to 
three  feet,  and  the  others  to  two  buds  from  the 
bottom. 

The  former  are  for  bear 
ing,  and  should  be  neatly 
but  loosely  tied  to  an  up¬ 
right  stake  ;  and  the  latter 
is  for  making  new  canes 
for  another  sieason’s  fruit¬ 
ing.  Those  who  understand 
cultivating  under  glass, 
doubtless  pruned  last  Fall* 
and  the  same  applies  to 
the  cold  grapery,  where,  the 
vines  were  probably  taken 
down  from  the  roof  in  the 
fall,  and  covered  with  straw 
or  mats  ;  but  if  these  were  neglected,  prune  imme¬ 
diately,  using  care  to  leave  the  buds  as  described 
above.  Every  one  should  learn  to  prune  a  grape¬ 
vine,  even  if  he  does  not  practice  it,  that  we  may 
have  less  cutting  and  shaving,  thereby  losing  a 
crop,  which  is  so  often  the  case.  Where  a  trellis 
is  not  already  covered  with  vines,  and  further  ex¬ 
tension  is  desk  3,'Ic,  the  principal  canes  may  be 
pruned  according  to  the  vigor  of  growth.  If  very 
strong,  they  may  be  left  six  feet  in  length,  and  so 
down  to  two  feet.  These  remarks  apply  in  like 
manner  to  planted  vines  during  their  after  growth. 

Prepare  cuttings  of  native  varieties  eon  ■ 
If  taining  four  or  five  buds  in  length.  Make  a 
clean  cut  immediately  beneath  the  lower  bud, 
but  leave  some  two  inches  of  wood  above  the 
upper  one.  These  should  be  made  now,  if 
they  were  not  prepared  when  the  vines  were 
pruned  in  the  fall.  Tie  them  up  in  neat 
bundles,  and  bury  them,  with  the  exception 
of  their  upper  end,  in  sand  in  the  cellar  until 
the  time  of  planting  in  the  spring.  The  soil 
should  be  well  plowed  or  spaded,  and  if 
trenched,  so  much  the  better.  If  soaked  for  a 
few  days  previous  to  planting,  the  buds  will  swell, 
and  success  be  more  certain.  Plant  in  rows  three 
feet  apart,  and  about  one  foot  distant  in  the  row 
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Vines  can  also  be  propagated  very  readily,  and 
with  more  certainty  of  success,  by  layering  during 
the  summer  the  wood  of  the  previous,  or  even  the 
present  year,  which  will  readily  take  root  and 
form  bearing  vines  in  two  years. 

The  best  method  of  propagating  the 

f  exotics  is  by  inserting  single  buds,  with 
a  small  portion  of  wood  attached,  as 
seen  in  the  cut,  into  a  box  or  pot  filled 
with  light  and  friable  soil.  Where  there 
is  the  convenience  of  a  greenhouse,  or  a 
glass  frame,  these  will  strike  or  take 
root  very  readily  ;  but  generally,  it  is  better  to 
purchase  plants  from  some  reliable  nurseryman, 
who  will  furnish  good  healthy  one  year  old  roots, 
which  are  always  the  best,  for  about  fifty  cents 
each.  See  that  he  is  a  responsible  person,  or  you 
may  get  other  sorts  than  those  you  bargain  for. 

In  those  houses  where  forcing  has  been  com¬ 
menced,  great  care  will  now  be  necessary.  If 
the  vines  are  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  expanding 
their  leaves,  the  temperature  should  in  no  case 
fall  below  55  degrees,  even  at  midnight.  Where 
forcing  is  just  commencing,  60  degrees  is  quite 
enough,  with  a  rise  on  cloudy  days  to  70  degrees, 
or  with  sunshine,  85  degrees.  Sharp  frosty  winds 
at  any  time  must  be  avoided,  but  sufficient  air 
admitted  by  the  top  ventilators  to  lower  the  heat. 
To  assist  in  maintaining  a  proper  temperature 
and  a  humid  atmosphere,  it  will  be  found  useful 
to  dampen  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  house  with 
the  syringe,  the  moisture  from  which,  feeds  the 
young  leaves,  and  prevents  them  from  wilting 
Maintain  this  humidity  by  evaporating  pans  filled 
with  water,  and  syringing  over  head  in  the  even¬ 
ing  until  the  flowers  begin  to  expand.  During 
blossoming,  the  air  may  be  allowed  to  become 
dryer,  and  the  bunches  should  be  shaken  each 
morning  after  sunrise  to  distribute  the  pollen  of 
the  flowers,  and  ensure  perfect  fertilization.  The 
beginning  of  this  month  is  a  good  time  to  com¬ 
mence  forcing  so  as  to  have  ripe  fruit  about  the 
first  of  July.  If  the  vines  have  not  been  already 
cleaned,  do  it  without  delay,  by  removing  all  the 
toose  bark,  particularly  about  the  spurs  and  buds, 
when  they  may  be  washed  over  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  mixture  :  Tobacco,  1  lb  ;  whale  oil  soap, 
I  lb  ;  sulphur,  31bs;  nux  vomica,  1  ounce,  upon 
which  pour  three  gallons  of  hot  water.  The 
object  of  this  cleaning  is  to  destroy  insects,  which 
are  sometimes  very  troublesome  in  the  forcing 
house.  Syringe  or  sprinkle  the  whole  house 
thoroughly  each  day,  including  the  vines  also, 
preserving  the  temperature  during  the  first  ten 
days  at  40  to  45  degrees  at  night,  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  to  50  degrees  by  the  middle,  and  55 
degrees  by  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

The  cold  grapery  will  only  require,  at  present, 
to  be  freely  ventilated  at  all  favorable  opportuni¬ 
ties,  when  the  temperature  is  above  the  freezing 
point,  but  kept  closed  in  severe  weather. 


SMALL  GARDENS. 


[Extracts  from  a  business  letter.] 

....  What  you  say  in  relation  to  the  profits 
of  a  small  garden  is  very  true.  I  have  in 
this  city,  (Roxbury,  Mass.,)  about  one-third  of  an 
acre  adjoining  my  house,  well  set  with  fruit  trees 
of  all  varieties.  I  have  more  than  fifty  pear 
trees,  all  of  which  are  doing  finely.  One  Bartlett 
this  year  yielded  five  and  a  half  bushels  of  pears, 
worth  $4  a  bushel.  A  Bonne  de  Jersey,  only  six 
years  of  age,  gave  a  bushel  of  beautiful  pears, 
worth  at  least  $6.  For  the  past  three  years,  I 
have  had  one  hundred  boxes  of  strawberries  each 
year,  and  in  addition,  this  year  I  have  raised  fifty 
boxes  of  raspberries,  and  twenty-five  of  black¬ 
berries.  I  also  raise  my  currants  and  cherries 
and  all  the  vegetables  for  my  family,  with  the 


exception  of  corn  and  potatoes.  I  had  this 
year  about  two  bushels  of  grapes,  and  my 
grape  vines  are  doing  well,  and  in  a  few  years 
will  supply  a  great  many  mouths  with  a  delicious 
fruit.  I  expend  annually  about  twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars  for. manure,  and  do  my  own  garden  work 
before  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning.  It  would 
cost  at  least  $200  per  annum  to  purchase  in  the 
market  what  I  gather  from  my  little  garden,  but 
the  advantage  to  health  of  body  and  mind,  and 
energy  of  action,  is  worth  far  more  than  any 
other  species  of  profit.  James  Ritchie. 

PRUNING  TREES. 

There  is  a  great  diversity  of'  opinion  and 
practice  in  the  matter  of  tree-pruning.  Some 
persons  hold  that  a  tree,  like  a  willful  child, 
needs  constant  and  severe  discipline  ;  and 
so  they  go  about  continually  cutting  and 
hacking,  confident  that,  if  pruning  is  a  good 
thing  at  all,  the  more  of  it  the  better.  Others 
think  that  Nature,  from  her  long  experience 
in  the  business,  understands  the  best  way  of 
growing  trees,  and  so  they  leave  their  or¬ 
chards  to  shift  for  themselves.  But  here,  as 
in  most  cases,  the  truth  lies  between  the 
extremes. 

Ornamental  trees  should  be  seldom  and 
slightly  pruned.  When  planted  by  the  road¬ 
side,  or  in  pastures,  their  lower  limbs  must 
be  cut  off ;  and  in  small  pleasure-grounds,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  trim  them  up,  in  order 
to  economize  room  ;  but  wherever  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  allow,  they  should  be  left 
to  grow  in  their  completeness,  from  the 
ground  to  their  apex.  Least  of  all,  should 
evergreens  be  mutilated  by  the  ax  or  saw. 
Their  geometrical  regularity  is  their  chief 
beauty. 

With  fruit  trees,  the  case  is  different. 
They  are  cultivated  for  fruit  more  than  for 
shade  or  beauty  of  form.  They  must  feel 
the  saw  and  knife.  Unless  we  can  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  fruit  of  the  wild  seedling,  we 
must  bud  or  engraft,  and  completely  change 
the  character  of  the  tree. 

When  a  young  tree  is  taken  from  the  nur¬ 
sery,  it  is  often  tall  and  slender,  bending 
under  its  own  weight.  If  now  it  is  cut 
back  one-third  or  one-half  its  length,  its 
lower  buds  will  start  into  growth,  the  de¬ 
scending  sap  will  deposit  new  layers  of 
woody  fibre  on  the  trunk,  and  add  so  much 
to  its  size  and  strength,  that  it  will  hence¬ 
forth  stand  erect,  and  become  a  well-pro¬ 
portioned  tree. 

In  the  process>  of  transplanting,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  avoid  some  mutilation  of  the 
roots  of  trees.  As  this  work  is  commonly 
done,  full  one-half  of  the  roots  are  cut  or 
mangled.  The  balance  between  the  roots 
and  branches  must  then  be  restored  by  cut¬ 
ting  back  the  top  proportionate  to  the  loss 
of  the  roots.  When  large  branches  are 
taken  off,  the  wounds  should  be  covered 
with  grafting-wax,  or  gum-shellac  mixed 
with  alcohol  to  the  consistency  of  cream. 
Nor  will  the  careful  gardener  neglect  to 
pare  off,  with  a  sharp  knife,  the  rough  edges 
of  the  bruised  roots  so  as  to  expedite  their 
healing. 

A  young  tree  sometimes  becomes  stunted  : 
its  bark  seems  hide-bound,  its  sap-vessels 
clogged,  its  buds  dormant.  Cut  it  to  the 


quick,  and  it  will  start  into  new  life  ;  espe¬ 
cially  if,  to  pruning,  you  add  the  scriptural 
treatment  of  the  roots  of  the  barren  fig-tree, 
it  will  grow  as  if  striving  to  make  up  for 
lost  time. 

A  tree  sometimes  makes  a  vigorous  growth 
of  wood,  but  produces  no  fruit.  Shall  we  let 
Nature  take  her  course,  and  let  the  tree 
cumber  the  ground  ?  Common  sense  says 
no.  Common  Sense  once  noticed  that  such 
a  fruitless  tree,  having  been  accidentally 
browsed  during  the  summer,  became  after¬ 
ward  fruitful.  So  she  took  the  hint,  and 
began  to  pinch  off  the  ends  of  growing 
branches  which  produced  wood  only,  and 
they  mostly  began  to  bear  fruit.  Pruning  a 
tree  when  in  its  dormant  state  generally 
promotes  a  more  vigorous  growth  of  wood  : 
pruning  when  in  its  active  state  checks  the 
rampant  flow  of  sap  to  the  extremities,  and 
sets  it  about  the  more  useful  work  of  mak¬ 
ing  fruit-spurs  and  branches. 

A  barren  tree  is  sometimes  rendered  pro 
ductive  by  pruning  its  roots.  Transplant  an 
arbor-vitae  tree  of  any  size,  and  you  will 
find,  in  the  following  summer,  that  its 
branches  will  be  covered  with  seed-vessels. 
And  why  1  Because  you  have  cut  its  roots, 
and  checked  the  flow  of  sap.  Transplant  a 
pear  tree  old  enough  to  bear  fruit,  and  it 
will  show  an  increased  tendency  to  fruitful¬ 
ness.  “  When  a  tree  is  deprived  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  portion  of  its  roots,  its  supply  of  food 
from  the  soil  is  lessened,  growth  is  checked, 
the  sap  moves  slowly  in  its  channels,  is 
better  elaborated  in  the  leaves,  and  the 
young  branches  and  buds  begin  to  assume  a 
fruitful  character.” 

Ill-shaped  trees  require  pruning.  If  the 
top  branches  incline  to  grow  in  a  dense 
mass,  they  should  be  thinned  out.  Cross 
branches  should  be  removed.  Branches 
shooting  out  awkwardly  on  one  side  should 
be  taken  off,  and  the  tree  kept  well  balanced. 
Why  should  not  the  orchardist  show  some 
taste  in  his  department,  as  well  as  the  land¬ 
scape-gardener  in  his  ? 

Pruning  should  begin  with  the  tree  when 
quite  young  :  then  its  shape  can  be  control¬ 
led  without  removing  any  large  branches 
and  so  mutilating  and  weakening  the  tree. 
But  whenever  it  is  performed,  let  it  be  done 
wisely,  and  the  fruit  will  amply  compensate 
for  the  time  and  labor. 

FARMERS’  BOYS. 

Out  in  every  tempest,  out  in  every  gale, 

Buffetting  the  weather,  wind  and  storm  and  hail ; 

In  the  meadow  mowing,  in  the  shady  wood, 

Letting  in  the  sunlight  where  the  tall  oaks  stood, 

Every  fitting  moment  each  skillful  hand  employs— 

Bless  me !  were  there  ever  things  like  farmers’  boys 

Though  the  palm  be  callous  holding  fast  the  plow, 

The  round  cheek  is  ruddy,  and  the  open  brow 
Has  no  lines  and  furrows  wrought  by  evil  hours, 

For  that  heart  keeps  wholesome,  trained  in  nature’s  bowers, 
Healthy,  hearty  pastime  the  spirit  never  cloys; 

Heaven  bless  the  manly,  honest  farmers’  boys ! 

At  the  merry  husking,  at  the  apple  bee, 

How  their  hearts  run  over  with  genial  harmless  glee, 

How  the  country  maidens  blush  with  conscious  bliss 
At  the  love  word  whispered  with  a  parting  kiss; 

Then  the  winter  evenings  with  their  social  joys  ! 

Bless  me  !  they  are  pleasant,  spent  with  farmers’  boys. 

_ _ [.Merry's  Museum 

A  Retort  in  Three  Words. — A  clerk  in  oui 
office  wrote  out  the  following  item  and  placed  it 
upon  our  desk.  It  is  good  and  new  to  us.— Ed. 
Agriculturist. 

Voltaire  once  met  Pierre,  his  mortal  enemy,  in 
debate,  at  an  evening  party.  He  immediately 
informed  the  hostess  that  lie  should  leave  in¬ 
stantly  unless  Pierre  should  agree  to  speak  not 
more  than  three  words  throughout  the  evening. 
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The  latter  consented,  and  remained  silent  under 
'  the  abuse  of  his  antagonist.  As  the  company 
were  about  separating,  Voltaire  remarked  in  bis 
conversation  that  upon  a  certain  occasion,  being 
quite  famished,  he  had  eaten  more  oysters  than 
Sampson  slew  of  the  Philistines.  “Cum  eodem  in- 
strumento ”  (with  the  same  instrument)  immedi¬ 
ately  retorted  Pierre 

ABOUT  BOOKS  AND  BOOK  NOTICES. 

As  this  is  not  a  literary  journal,  we  make  no  pretensions 
to  keeping  its  readers  posted  on  literary  topics.  However 
pleasing  or  profitable  it  might  be  to  fill  a  long  row  of  book 
shelves  with  newly-bound  “  editor’s  copies”  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  books  annually  published,  at  the  expense  only  of 
a  column  of  random  olf-hand  “  notices,”  we  do  not  con¬ 
sider  ourselves  at  liberty  to  thus  appropriate  valuable 
space  which  should  be  occupied  with  instructive  articles 
on  subjects  immediately  connected  with  soil  culture. 
When  any  new  work  is  issued  which  comes  within  our 
special  department,  if  it  be  of  such  a  character  that  we 
can,  after  a  careful  examination,  recommend  our  readers 
generally  to  purchase  it,  we  shall,  as  a  matter  of  interest 
to  them,  speak  of  it  in  appropriate  terms. 

Nothing  furnishes  a  more  striking  evidence  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  interest  awakened  in  reference  to  improvements  in  ag¬ 
riculture,  horticulture,  and  kindred  br&nehes  of  labor,  than 
the  great  number  of  elegant  and  even  costly  volumes  on 
these  topics  now  being  written,  published,  purchased  and 
■ead.  Even  the  libraries  of  city  residents,  as  well  as  of 
clergymen,  and  other  professional  men  in  the  country 
generally,  are  coming  to  be  considered  incomplete  with¬ 
out  they  embrace  a  series  of  works  on  agriculture.  And 
these  are  not  alone  confined  to  the  mere  practical  details 
of  planting  and  harvesting  crops,  in  the  field,  orchard  or 
garden.  The  aesthetics  of  agriculture,  so  to  speak,  are  re¬ 
ceiving  a  greater  share  of  attention  than  ever  before. 

We  ha-ve  before  us  a  large  and  beautiful  octavo  volume 
of  550  pages,  just  published  by  John  P.  Jewett  and  Com¬ 
pany,  ofBoston,  which  is  really  worthy  of  a  place  in  eve¬ 
ry  well-to-do  farmer’s  library,  and,  indeed,  in  that  of  any 
other  person.  We  copy  the  title-page. 

THE  RURAL  POETRY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LAN¬ 
GUAGE.  Illustrating  the  Seasons  and  the  Months  of  the 
Year— their  Changes,  Employments,  Lessons  and  Plea¬ 
sures,  topically  Paragraphed.  With  a  Complete  Index. 
By  Joseph  William  Jenks,  A.M.,  late  Professor  of  Lan¬ 
guages  in  the  Urbana  University,  Ohio. 

The  work  is  very  complete  ;  the  index  to  the  topics  and 
poems  alone  occupying  over  twenty  pages.  We  will  not 
attempt  an  analysis  or  detailed  description,  but  advise  all 
who  can  conveniently  do  so  to  become  the  purchaser  of  a 
copy.  We  have  already  passed  many  hours  in  perusing 
its  pages,  and  expect  to  spend  many  more  in  the  same 
manner.  We  would  be  loth  to  part  with  our  copy  at  any 
price. 

THE  AMATEUR’S  GUIDE  AND  FLOWER-GARDEN 
Directory;  containing  every  Requisite  Detail  for  the 
Successful  Cultivation  of  the  Flower  Garden,  &c.;  to 
which  is  added,  the  Vegetable  Garden  Manual.  By 
John  T.  C.  Clark.  Taylor  &  Maury,  Washington,  D.C. 
1856.  12mo,  pp.  158. 

Amateurs  are  a  growing  class  among  us,  and  a  good 
practical  work,  adapted  to  their  wants,  has  long  been  a 
desideratum.  Several  works  have  been  written  to  meet 
these  wants,  mostly  by  professional  men,  who  have,  as  a 
general  thing,  very  imperfect  conceptions  of  the  precise 
kind  of  knowledge  needed  by  the  amateur,  or  rather,  per¬ 
haps,  have  been  unfortunate  in  their  mode  of  presenting 
it.  Amateurs  will  welcome  every  well-meant  endeavor 
to  lessen  the  difficulties  of  their  floral  pursuits  and  enlarge 
their  field  of  knowledge.  Mr.  Clark,  who  is  an  amateur, 
has  embodied  in  the  above  volume  the  results  of  his  own 
experience,  with  a  view  of  benefiting  others  engaged  in 
this  delightful  vocation. 

IOWA  AND  MINNESOTA.— John  P.  Jewett  &  Co. 
have  just  issued  two  Hand  Books,  one  for  Iowa  and  one 
for  Minnesota,  both  by  Nathan  II.  Parker,  Esq.  Both 
have  well  executed  maps.  An  advertisement  is  inserted 
at  the  close  of  each  book,  indicating  that  the  author  is 
prepared  to  act  as  agent  for  purchasing  lands,  and  for  other 
business  in  these  territories.  This  detracts  somewhat  from 
the  value  of  the  bosks,  as  no  person  thus  interested  can  be 
supposed  to  wield  a  wholly  impartial  pen.  Still,  with  these 
drawbacks  the  works  contain  much  valuable  infor¬ 
mation,  and  may  be  consulted  wtlh  profit  by  those  seek¬ 
ing  homes  ir,  either  of  those  territories. 

CHINESE  SUGAR-CANE.  —  The  general  interest 
awakened  in  regard  to  this  new  and  promising  plant  has 
already  called  forth  two  books,  which  both  treat  upon  this 
plant  particularly  and  sugar-making  generally.  One  is 
published  by  Jewett  &  Co.  of  Boston,  and  the  other  by  C. 
M.  Saxton  &  Co.  of  this  city ;  the  former  edited  by  James 
F.  C.  Hyde,  Esq.  of  Walnut  Grove  Nursery,  Newtown 
Centre,  Mass. ;  the  latter  by  Chas.  F.  Stansbury,  A.  M., 
late  Commissioner  at  the  London  Exhibition  for  the  In¬ 
dustry  of  all  Nations.  That  by  Jewett  &  Co.  was  pub¬ 
lished  nearly  a  month  earlier  than  the  one  by  Saxton  & 
Co.,  which  was  delayed  by  a  crowd  of  other  books  from 


the  same  press.  We  make  this  statement  in  justice  to 
the  latter  publishers,  as  we,  by  request,  examined  the 
manuscript  some  time  before  wre  heard  of  the  design  of 
Jewett  &  Co.,  to  issue  a  similar  work.  We  are,  there¬ 
fore,  quite  sure  the  books  were  conceived,  written  and 
published  quite  independent  of  each  other,  and  not  in  a 
spirit  of  opposition.  Either  of  the  books  may  be  obtained, 
post-paid,  we  believe,  by  remitting  25  cents  to  the  respec¬ 
tive  publishers ;  and  those  who  design  to  cultivate  the 
plant  extensively,  or  who  desire  to  read  beyond  what  may 
be  found  in  this  journal,  will  do  well  to  secure  a  copy  of 
one  or  both  or  th.ese  books. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRES  PONDENTS 
AND  GLEANINGS. 

Asparagus  Culture.— We  have  received  a  com¬ 
munication  from  Sereno  Wright  upon  this  topic. 

Sugar.cane  vs.  Acstlity  ©ft  Tcmper.-Our 
fair  friend  from  Wilmington,  Mass. .who  wishes  to  know  if 
the  Sorghum  is  a  corrective  of  sour  temper,  is  respectfully 
informed  thatits  cultivation  by  her  sex  will  never  fully  solve 
the  question.  As  for  the  other  sex,  they  have  so  much  of 
the  article  that  needs  correcting  that  we  think  it  will  take 
a  sweeter  remedy  to  meet  their  case.  The  seeds  of  the 
vegetable  egg  we  shall  plant  with  special  care  and  look 
for  the  result  with  interest. 

Grapes  under  Glass.— We  have  received  a  com¬ 
munication  from  J.  E.,  ofFox  Meadow.upon  this  topic,  but 
the  request  to  publish  it  verbatim  forbids  its  insertion,  as 
all  communications,  and  even  editorial  articles,  must 
“  go  through  the  mill.”  We  edit  the  paper  The  article 
contains  valuable  suggestions  too,  which  we  should 
be  glad  to  give  to  our  readers,  were  we  at  liberty  to  prune 
it  of  certain  misapprehensions  of  the  white”,  which  would 
be  likely  to  discourage  amateurs  from  venturing  upon  the 
cultivation  of  this  delightful  fruit. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  a  gardener  trained  in 
the  routine  of  professional  gardening  in  Europe,  to  sup¬ 
pose  there  is  but  one  way  of  doing  a  thing  right,  and  that 
all  the  minute  details  of  his  art  are  essential  to  success  in 
growing  any  fruit.  It  is  unquestionably  better  for  a  gen¬ 
tleman  with  abundant  means,  and  a  large  garden  and  gra¬ 
pery  to  employ  a  professional  gardener  to  attend  to  his 
fruit's  and  vegetables.  We  have  no  doubt  that  such  a  man 
would  grow  much  handsomer  grapes  than  an  amateur  in 
his  first  season  of  grape-growing.  But  we  assure  all  our 
cultivators  of  less  abundant  means,  and ‘more  leisure, 
that  there  is  nothing  terrific  and  impossible  in  the  culture 
of  grapes  under  glass,  even  to  men  without  experience 
or  professional  training.  Many  things  are  possible  to  a 
Yankee  accustomed  to  look  after  the  causes  of  all  phe¬ 
nomena,  and  to  investigate  for  himself,  that  are  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  men  who  are  trained  to  do  everything  by  rule. 
As  fine  grapes  as  we  have  ever  seen,  have  been  grown  by 
gentlemen  who  have  gained  all  their  knowledge  from 
books,  and  from  their  own  observation.  The  experience 
of  the  most  successful  cultivators  of  this  fruit  is  already 
upon  record  in  convenient  manuals,  and  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  in  the  world  why  any  ingenious  amateur  whS  is  dis¬ 
posed,  should  not  grow  his  own  grapes. 

If  a  man  does  not  know  how  to  grow  anything  in  the 
garden,  he  should  not  attempt  grapes  under  glass.  But  if 
he  has  ordinary  skill  and  what  the  Yankees  call  “gump¬ 
tion,"  he  ffiay  go  ahead.  His  experiment  may  cost  him 
something,  but  he  will  in  the  end  succeed. 

Turlkisjli  Flint  Wiicat  and  HOngr  Flsilip 
Corn. — P.  S.  F.,ofDelton,Wis.,  inquires  for  these  seeds. 
They  have  been  sent  out  from  the  Patent  office,  and  he  can 
probably  procure  them  by  personal  application  to  his  Con¬ 
gressmen,  or  to  C.  Mason,  the  Commissionerol  Patents,  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  Most  agricultural  stores  have  the 
com. 

Sandy  Soils — Inaccessible  to  clay,  are  improved  by 
the  application  of  muck,  or  by  the  turning  in  of  green 
crops,  either  clover  or  buckwheat.  Any  crop  that  will 
give  a  larger  burden  of  stalk  and  leaves  will  answer.  The 
clover  should  be  turned  in  when  in  full  bloom. 

'Fools  Telling-  Tales. — Our  friend,  the  Black¬ 
smith,  who  says  the  tools  which  some  of  his  custome  rs 
bring  to  his  shop  for  repairs,  “  tell  tales  of  their  ownels,  ” 
hits  the  nail  on  the  head  exactly.  That  old-fashioned 
plow,  with  dull  nose,  charges  the  owner  with  dullness,— 
that  thick  heavy  hoe  cries  out  heaviness  of  mind.  In  some 
districts  more  strength  of  man  and  beast  is  still  wasted  in 
carrying  heavy  awkward  tools,  than  in  tilling  the  soil. 
The  blacksmith  sees  this  as  he  makes  the  sparks  fly  over 
his  anvil.  But  his  neighbors  will  have  none  of  these  new 
fangled  tools.  “It  is  like  giving  medicine  to  a  sick  boy.’ 
That  is  so,  as  Tim  Bunker  would  say. 

"Wlieat  in  Indiana.— Mr.  A.  J.  Westervelt,  writ¬ 
ing  from  La  Porte,  Ind.,  Jan.  10,  says  :  “The  winter  so  far 
lias  been  very  hard  upon  winter  wheat,  and  fears  are  en¬ 
tertained  that  it  has  been  badly  injured.” 

ToucSting  Millt  Cellars.- A.  G.,  of  Hartford, 
is  informed  that  milk  rooms  are  better  made  above  ground 
but  can  be  made  in  cellars,  with  proper  attention  to  ven¬ 
tilation.  The  windows  should  b?  furnished  with  gauze 


wire  to  keep  out  all  flies  and  dust,  the  glass  being  re¬ 
moved  in  summer.  Too  many  windows  make  the  cellar 
too  warm.  The  room  would  be  better  with  lining. 

Fences,  Measuring-  May,  Cattle,  <kc.— A 
correspondednt  makes  the  following  suggestions  and  in 
quiries : 

I  have  a  substantial  fence,  which  is  built  thus  :  The 
foundation  is  a  wall  three  and  a  half  feet  wide  on  ihe 
ground,  into  which  is  placed  posts  with  three  rail  holes  ir. 
the  top  half  of  them,  w  hich  are  set  on  a  fiat  stone  that  lays 
on  tlie  ground  in  the  middle  of  the  wall,  viz.:  first  set  one 
post  and  lay  the  stones  around  it,  then  put  in  the  rails  and 
set  the  next.  Round  the  wall  up  to  the  lower  rail,  (whicl 
should  be  21  from  the  ground,)  so  that  the  fence  will  be 
supported  on  each  side  by  the  last  two  rows  of  stones 
which  are  some  six  inches  through.  The  advantage  ol 
this  is  to  support  the  top  part  of  the  fence.  I  have  a  fence 
of  this  kind  which  has  been  built  over  twenty  years  on  a 
hard  soil,  and  it  is  as  good  as  new. 

Will  not  cows  do  better  if  they  are  stabled  all  dav  in 
cold  weatherhere,  (which  is  In  lat.  44°,)  or  will  it  injure 
their  health? 

Can  you,  or  some  of  your  correspondents,  give  me  a 
good  rule  for  measuring  hay  in  the  mow,  to  save  weigh¬ 
ing? 

How  many  of  your  readers  settle  up  once  a  year,  and 
know  what  they  have  made  or  lost  ? 

I  am  much  gratified  to  get  the  paper  the  first  day  of  Ihe 
month,  and  wish  other  journals  were  as  prompt  as  yours. 

Cows  and  other  cattle  are  much  better  off  in  a  tight . 
well  ventilated  stable,  this  severe  winter  weather,  ttian 
anywhere  else;  but  should  be  allowed  to  sun  themselves 
out-doors  on  pleasant  days. 

Ten  cubic  yards  to  the  ton  is  one  measure  for  hay  in 
the  mows.  Most  farmers  measure  it  as  they  cart  it  in  the 
barn  by  the  wagon-load,  i.  e.:  they  have  one  loan 
weighed,  and  then  calculate  the  others  by  that,  usual!} 
allowing  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  for  shrinkage  in  the  mow 

Carpenter’s  White  Pcaclii.— Our  recent  com 
mendatory  notice  of  this  variety  has  called  forth  quite  a 
numberof  inquiries  for  it.  We  learn  from  the  gentleman 
who  is  propogating  it,  Mr.  Gustin,  ot  N.  J.,  that  no  trees 
will  be  for  sale  before  next  autumn,  and  that  they  will 
be  duly  advertised  when  ready  for  market. 

Ice»EIoiiscs.— A  stratum  of  cold  air  between  the 
walls  is  said  to  be  abetter  non-conductor  than  tan  orsaw- 
dust,  by  J.  C.  Jackson.  This  may  be  so.  Is  it  as  easily 
kept  in  place  ?  Tan  and  saw-dust  will  stay  where  you  put 
them.  The  cold  air  might  walk  out  in  the  dog-days  at  a 
very  small  hole,  when  you  most  wanted  it  at  home. 

Early  .Sweet  Corn.— We  have  cultivated  a  name¬ 
less  variety  about  ten  days  earlier  than  the  common  kind. 
We  presume  the  seedsman  at  Albany  can  supply  our 
correspondent  or  others.  It  is  small,  but  very  good. 
Stowells  we  have  cultivated  for  five  years,  and  consider 
it  the  best  late  market  variety. 

Lice  on  Cattle — Are  better  forestalled  by  generous 
feeding,  and  warm  stabling  in  winter,  than  routed  after 
they  have  taken  possession.  But  if  once  In  the  hair,  we 
recommend  first  to  stop  spare  diet;  2d  to  anoint  with 
lard  or  other  unctuous  matter,  3d,  to  use  the  card  fre¬ 
quently. 

Tlie  Mam  mo  tii  Mnstai  U'-Sent  us  from  Glens 
Falls,  we  are  inclined  to  think  fromtne  looks  of  the  seed 
is  simply  black  mustard  improved  by  cultivation. 

Grape  Culture.— Allen  and  Chorlton  have  botl 
written  excellent  works  on  grape  culture.  They  may  be 
had  at  most  of  the  Agricultural  stores.  See  business  no¬ 
tices. 

Botany.— We  have  received  a  very  well-written  ar 
tide  on  this  general  topic  from  a  lady  correspondent,  and 
regret  that  it  does  not  come  withrn  the  scope  of  our  jour 
nal.  We  have  no  miscellaneous  department,  and  no 
room  for  abstract  generalities  of  any  kind.  We  greatly 
desire  to  get  a  little  more  into  the  concrete,  the  pith  of 
matters,  and  would  like  to  take  all  our  readers  with  us. 
We  are  alive  to  good  cooking,  nice  washing,  and  good 
house-keeping,  in  the  farmers’  home,  and  to  fine  roses, 
pinks  and  asters,  in  his  garden.  Brief,  pithy  items,  ofhalf 
a  page  or  less,  written  upon  one  side  of  the  sheet,  care 
fully  punctuated,  upon  these  and  kindred  topics,  telling 
)ust  how  the  thing  is  done,  and  good  recipes,  are  what 
we  desire.  A  fig  for  the  immortal  Linnaeus,  and  a  pro¬ 
found  regard  for  the  woman  who  will  teach  her  sex  how 
to  make  a  farmer’s  home  more  comfortable,  more  attract 
iveand  happy.  Our  columns  are  open  to  our  lady  read 
ers  on  these  topics.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  the 
writer  again,  on  themes  legitimate  to  our  purpose.  She  is 
our  old  school-mate. 

Cure  Sor  Tootliaclxc.— What  do  you  guess  it  is, 
reader?  Cloves,  prussic  acid,  creosote,  cold  iron?  No 
such  thing.  It  is  simply  “  to  cut  ymn  nails  on  Friday 
The  sympathizing  correspondent  who  sends  us  this  reme¬ 
dy  lor  the  afflicted  readers  of  our  journal,  manifests  an 
undue  apprehension  of  being  laughed  at.  for  the  simplicity 
of  his  remedy.  This  apprehension  is  entirely  groundless. 
All  great  remedies  are  simple,  as  the  learned  faculty  of 
medicine  perfectly  understand.  The  only  fault  we  nave 
to  find  witli  the  communication  is,  the  fact  that  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  this  safe  and  easy  remedy  is  not  given  As 
this  is  wanting,  we  shall  have  to  supply  it.  We  hav°  no 
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doubt  that  the  remedy  is  just  as  good  for  headache,  ear¬ 
ache,  and  all  the  aches  that  pertain  to  the  cranium.  Aches 
m  general  are  caused  by  an  excess  of  electricity  in  the 
system.  The  way  the  cure  works  is  this.  You  see,  as 
Tim  Bunker  would  say,  there  is  a  set  of  small-sized 
lightning-rods  running  between  the  head  and  finger-nails, 
sometimes  called  nerves.  The  cutting  of  the  nails 
opens  a  safety-valve  for  the  excess  of  electricity,  and  as 
it  works  stops  the  pain  easy.  Our  correspondent  says 
that  “in  case  of  cold  or  inflammation,  the  remedy  some¬ 
times  fails.”  This  only  shows  that  there  is  too  much 
electricity  on,  and  we  would  suggest  that  the  cutling  of 
the  toe-nails  in  addition  would  give  immediate  relief  in 
the  most  desperate  cases.  There  is  nothing  like  a  little 
philosophy  to  explain  the  way  things  work. 

Agricultural  Medals— For  the  distinguished 
benefactors  of  the  race,  who  have  introduced  new  escu¬ 
lents,  is  a  very  excellent  suggestion  from  our  Kentucky 
correspondent  Like  too  many  good  things  in  this  world, 
it  is  too  good  to  be  realized  at  present.  We  are  obliged 
to  hint  for  his  commendations  of  our  course  in  exposing 
humbugs. 

Salt  for  Packing  Eggs.— Our  friend  W.  B.  C. 
complains  of  thi8  remedy.  The  process  of  decay  had  al¬ 
ready  begun  in  those  that  spoiled.  The  salt,  however  dry 
apparently,  was  so  moist  as  to  penetrate  the  shell  of  the 
egg  and  salt  its  contents.  It  is  not  a  safe  remedy  unless 
one  has  experience  in  using  it.  Eggs  are  the  best  kept  in 
the  hen,  and  the  sooner  they  are  used  after  being  deposit¬ 
ed  in  the  nest,  the  better.  A  good  hen-house  will  furnish 
fresh  eggs  even  in  winter. 

Soil  for  Boses.— Ours  flourish  admirably  in  a  soil 
with  a  large  proportion  of  sand.  The  base  was  coarse 
gravel,  with  a  small  admixture  of  yellow  loam.  The  bor¬ 
der  is  well  covered  with  roses  every  fall. 

Beardless  Barley — We  have  received  a  few 
headsof  this  new  grain  from  S.  W.  Briggs, AVestMacedon, 
N.  Y.  It  professes  to  be  a  new  barley,  from  the  Himala¬ 
ya  mountains.  We  deem  it  of  interest  enough  to  our 
readers  to  say  that  Mr.  Briggs  will  send  one  head  of  it 
gratis  to  any  cultivator  who  will  'direct  to  him  a  stamped 
envelope,  with  the  applicant’s  address. 

The  Beariug  Year  off  Apple  Trees — This 
can  be  changed  by  generous  cultivation.  We  have  seen 
an  inveterate  bearer  in  alternate  years  change  its  habit, 
by  plowing  and  planting  with  potatoes.  The  stirring  of 
the  soil,  and  the  manure  furnished  new  plant  food  enough 
to  make  the  tree  bear  two  years  in  succession.  The  land 
was  seeded  again,  and  the  tree  returned  to  its  former  hab¬ 
its.  We  suppose  habit,  and  the  natural  constitution  of  the 
tree,  and  the  condition  of  the  soil,  all  have  something  to 
do  with  this  fact.  We  think,  in  young  trees  of  most  va¬ 
rieties,  it  can  be  remedied,  and  that  it  will  pay  to  do  it. 
We  are  trying  the  experiment,  and  expect  to  succeed 
with  an  inveterate  alternate  grower. 

Improvement  off  poor  land. — A  friend  in¬ 
quires  how  this  is  to  be  done,  where  stable  manure  and 
lime  are  difficult  to  procure.  In  his  circumstances,  which 
he  has  too  briefly  described,  we  would  recommend  sow¬ 
ing  clover,  and  turning  in  the  crop  when  in  full  bloom. 
If  he  can  sow  plaster  with  it,  it  will  be  better. 

Ja.pa.11  Pea  is  yet  upon  trial.  The  reports  concern¬ 
ing  it  are  conflicting.  We  cannot  recommend  it  at  pres¬ 
ent. 

Wyandott  Corn. — A  contributor  records  his  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  article  as  a  failure.  We  think  it  not 
worth  cultivating  in  the  Northern  States. 

Change  in  the  color  of  Daltlias. — These 
colors  are  not  produced  as  our  correspondent  seems  to 
suppose,  by  any  treatment  of  a  particular  variety,  but  by 
hybridizing,  or  encouraging  occasional  sports, — to  origin¬ 
ate  new  varieties.  A  variety  once  originated  is  fast  in  its 
colors. 

Stunted  Pear  Trees.— M.  H.  Fisk,  of  Paducah, 
Ky.,  inquires  “  if  young  trees  will  come  from  the  roots  of 
an  old  pear  tree,  and  if  this  will  affect  their  growth,  or 
fruitfulness.”  The  roots  of  some  varieties  of  the  pear 
tree  sucker  very  freely,  and  if  taken  up  and  set  out  will 
make  trees.  Thev  are  not  considered  equal  to  seedlings, 
and  we  do  not  advise  their  cultivation.  But  we  have 
three  I  rees  upon  our  grounds, that  we  know  to  be  suckers. 
They  are  grafted,  and  as  they  made  wood  four  feet-in 
length  last  season,  we  think  sucker  trees  will  not  be  want¬ 
ing  in  glow  h.  All  three  have  been  free  growers.  It  is 
not  yet  time  for  them  to  fruit.  We  look  for  it  with  confi¬ 
dence  in  due  time.  We  suspect  that  the  trouble  with  our 
friend’s  trees  is  not  in  their  origin,  but  in  their  treatment. 
.It  looks  as  if  they  stood  in  sward  ground,  and  were  stunt¬ 
ed.  Plant  all  the  ground  around  the  trees  for  a  rod  on 
everv  side  with  potatoes,  spade  12  inches  deep,  where 
you  can  do  so  without  injuring  the  roots,  manure  the 
whole  space  heavily  with  stable  manure,  use  a  bushel  of 
ashes  under  each  tree  annually,  spreading  it  over  the 
whole  planted  patch,  wash  the  trunks  and  branches  as  far 
as  you  can  reach,  with  strong  soap  suds,  three  times  a 
year,  and  we  think  they  will  take  a  fresh  start.  Every 


Fall  we  would  put  six  or  eight  bushels  of  coarse  stable 
manure  around  each  tree.  Possibly  the  trees  are  lousy. 
If  so,  they  should  be  washed  all  over  with  the  suds  with 
a  good  brush.  If  they  start,  under  this  treatment,  they 
should  be  grafted  upon  the  new  wood. 

Imported  Trees  arriving:  in  Winter.— 
If  frozen  and  thawed  in  the  open  air,  the  roots  will  lose 
their  vitality.  We  would  put  them  in  a  cellar,  and  cover 
the  roots  with  earth  immediately. 

Dwarf  Pear  Trees — May  be  planted  in  rows, 
twelve  feet  apart,  and  eight  feet  in  the  row.  If  planted 
in  this  way,  the  ground  should  be  kept  under  cultivation, 
and  manure  applied  every  fall.  They  need  high  living 
and  constant  attention,  in  order  to  furnish  fine  fruit. 
Stuck  out  in  green  sward,  and  left  to  themselves,  you 
might  as  well  put  out  so  many  white  birch  bean-poles.  We 
piefer  to  plant  them  between  standards,  two  dwarfs  to 
one  standard.  Well  cared  for,  they  will  yield  fruit  early 
and  pay. 

Best  Varieties  off  Peas  for  Market.— We 

cannot  undertake  to  name  them,  for  what  might  be  best 
for  one  location  might  not  be  the  best  for  another.  The 
Prince  Albert  and  Early  Charlton,  Emperor,  Imperial 
and  Kent  are  excellent  early  varieties,  and  have  always 
done  well  with  us.  The  Champion  of  England  is  about 
a  week  later,  and  is  without  exception  the  richest  and 
most  prolific  pea  we  have  ever  cultivated.  These  are  to 
be  had  at  the  seed  stores,  and  if  seedsmen  do  not  under¬ 
stand  their  business,  we  cannot  undertake  to  advertise  for 
them  in  our  editorial  columns. 

A  One  Dollar  Receipt  tor  Work  iiiaile 
Easy.- For  one  dollar,  the  holder  of  this  valuable  se¬ 
cret  will  instruct  all  the  greenhorns  how  “  to  raise  all 
kinds  of  farm  produce  in  large  quantities  without  spread¬ 
ing  manure,  or  much  labor,  and  grass  in  abundance  in  the 
woods.  We  think  people  must  live  in  the  woods  who 
are  to  be  taken  in  by  this  sell.  We  shall  get  rid  of  labor 
and  the  necessity  of  using  manure  in  good  husbandry, 
when  we  get  rid  ofsin.  “  The  quicker  farmers  wake  up 
to  these  facts  the  belter,”  as  Timothy  Bunker,  Esq.  would 
say. 

Farmers’  Clinks.— Our  friend  Underhill,  of  Cro¬ 
ton  Point,  grape  famous,  bears  his  testimony  to  the  value 
of  these  associations.  In  a  private  note  he  says:  These 
associations,  when  properly  conducted,  have  proved  very 
useful.  I  havp  been  interested  in  the  formation  of  seve¬ 
ral  in  the  county  of  Westchester  within  the  past  seven 
years,  and  I  believe  no  one  who  has  been  a  member  of  one 
of  them,  lor  any  length  of  time,  will  be  slow  in  admitting 
that  they  have  given  an  impetus  to  agricultural  improve¬ 
ment  wherever  they  have  been  established. 

Divers  other  matters  are  on  hand  for  advice,  but  we 
must  defer  them  until  our  next  number.  Articles  on  the 
cultivation  of  onions  and  tobacco,  ox-yokes,  over-leeding 
of  plants,  Ac.,  will  appear  in  March. 

N.  B. — We  invite  hints,  inquiries,  and  communications 
from  any  and  all  of  our  readers. 

| ever  write  on  more  than  one  side  of  the  sheet,  and 
let  the  lines  be  wide  apart  for  corrections  and  additions. 


Tlie  Peabody  Strawberry. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Peabody  for  a  beautiful  colored 
drawing  of  his  new  seedling,  which  he  is  now  prepared 
to  send  out  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  obtained  one  thou¬ 
sand  subscribers  at  five  dollars  for  a  dozen  plants  ;  and 
he  states  that  no  plants  will  be  sent  out  till  that  number 
have  subscribed.  Each  subscriber  will  receive  a  colored 
drawing  upon  entering  his  name,  and  will  be  duly  notified 
when  the  list  is  complete  and  the  plants  ready  for  delive¬ 
ry.  We  have  put  the  drawing  up  in  our  office  for  the  in¬ 
spection  of  all  who  may  wish  to  see  it.  Mr.  Peabody 
claims  for  his  seedling  the  great  merit  of  being  one  of  the 
best  ever  raised.  Last  spring  he  sent  some  of  the  fruit  to 
J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  we  had  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  testing  them  just  after  their  arrival.  This  must 
have  been  at  least  a  week  after  they  were  picked ,  and 
yet  they  were  in  good  condition  :  a  sufficient  testimony 
of  what  they  will  endure  in  the  way  of  transportation. 
The  following  is  our  description  of  the  fruit,  copied  ver¬ 
batim  from  notes  made  at  the  time  :  “  Berries  generally 
large  ;  smaller  ones  somewhat  cone-shaped,  larger  ones 
flattened  ;  neck  long  ;  seed  red,  and  somewhat  prominent; 
calyx  closed  ;  peduncle  very  long  ;  color  crimson  ;  flesh 
red,  firm,  and  agreeably  sub-acid,  with  a  fine  aromatic 
flavor.  A  handsome  fruit.” 


fl.oili  I*oii  ill  rede  Co. 

This  company  considering  themselves  aggrieved  by  re¬ 
cent  articles  in  this  journal,  sent  us  a  letter  in  reply.  The 
letter  partakes  rather  too  much  of  a  business  character  to 
be  admitted  otherwise  than  an  advertisement,  and  they 
have  accordingly  inserted  it  as  a  paid  business  notice. 

Good  Beading.— Those  wishing  to  furnish  their  libraries 
with  good  substantial  reading  will  give  heed  to  the  adver¬ 
tisement  of  the  Eclectic  Magazine,  headed  “  Emperor  of 
Russia.”  We  have  known  and  valued  this  magazine  for 
years  past. 


Read  on  Manures,  Draining1,  Ac. 

We  ask  particular  attention  to  the  series  of  articles  on 
manures,  the  second  of  which  will  be  found  on  another 
page.  The  plan  to  be  pursued  hereafter  will  be  found  at 
the  close  of  the  article.  In  order  to  make  the  subject  as 
complete  as  may  be,  we  have  been  somewhat  lengthy  in 
the  introductory  chapters.  The  future  articles  will  be 
more  practical.  We  hope,  however,  that  every  reader  of 
the  Agriculturist  will  carefully  study  this  series,  whatever 
else  may  be  passed  over.  It  is  important  to  successful 
practice  that  one  stait  with  right  views.  If  all  will  read 
and  understand  these  articles,  it  will  save  us  much  use¬ 
less  repetition  hereafter. 

Read  tlie  Market  Review. 

On  our  last  page  will  be  found  a  very  full,  complete 
and  labored  review  of  transactions  in  produce.  These 
are  prepared  with  great  care,  and  will  be  valuable  not 
only  in  the  present,  but  for  reference  in  future  years. 


Printing  tlie  “Notices.” 

An  associate  says :  “  Why  not  overhaul  that  drawer 
and  print,  now  and  then,  a  page  or  two  of  extracts  from 
other  journals,  and  letters  from  subscribers?  Each  read¬ 
er  will  be  gratified  to  see  how  highly  the  Agriculturist  is 
esteemed  by  others.”  We  cannot  spare  the  room.  We 
are  very  thankful  for  the  many  kind  words  of  commenda¬ 
tion  sent  to  us  by  our  readers,  and  printed  by  our  cotem¬ 
poraries.  Each  ond  will  please  to  consider  that  there  are 
multitudes  of  others  who  think  just  about  as  he  (or  she) 
does  of  this  paper.  Will  not  that  do  ? 

WJio  Writes  tlie  Articles. 

Hitherto  we  have  added  “  Ed.”  to  our  editorial  articles, 
whether  written  by  ourself  or  any  one  of  our  dozen  asso¬ 
ciates  residing  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Hereafter 
we  shall  discontinue  this  custom,  wishing  it  to  be  under¬ 
stood  that  all  articles  in  this  journal  are  original  editorials, 
unless  otherwise  marked.  Our  worthy  associates,  equal¬ 
ly  with  the  resident  editor,  are  interested  in  sustaining 
the  high  and  useful  character  of  the  Agriculturist.  As 
the  conducting  editor,  and  the  one  more  immediately  in¬ 
terested,  both  pecuniarily  and  otherwise,  we  of  course 
sustain  a  greater  degree  of  responsibility,  and  must  needs 
answer  to  the  public  for  each  article  that  appears 

A  Fancy  Head  Wanted,  &c. 

Several  kind  friends  have  suggested  that  we  might  im¬ 
prove  the  attractiveness  of  the  Agriculturist  by  having  an 
illustrated  head  upon  the  first  page.  We  must  beg  to  differ 
with  them.  Nothing  seems  to  us  so  appropriate  as  our 
plain  letters,  which  gives  the  name  of  the  paper,  its  de¬ 
sign,  terms,  location,  date,  &c.  This  is  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary.  More  than  this  would  not  be  in  keeping  with  the 
design  of  this  journal.  If  we  must  have  a  fancy  head, 
we  should  want  a  new  one  for  every  number.  But  in  fol¬ 
lowing  our  own  taste  we  do  not  reflect  upon  that  of  oth¬ 
ers.  Let  every  one  follow  his  own  liking — De  gustibus 
non  disputandum  est. 

Clubs. 

Additions  may  always  be  made  to  subscribers’  clubs 
at  the  price  paid  by  the  first  members,  if  the  new  names 
added  commence  with  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Small  Type. 

There  is  so  much  to  be  said  every  month,  that  even 
with  22  pages  of  reading  matter  we  are  compelled  to  re¬ 
sort  to  smaller  type  in  a  part  of  the  paper. 

TWO  APOLOGIES. 


FIRST. — We  intended  to  issue,  and  so  far  have  issued, 
each  number  at  least  as  early  as  the  first  day  of  the 
month  of  date.  This  time  we  are  behind  6  days,  for  the 
reason  that  our  February  stock  of  white  paper  was  used 
in  printing  an  edition  for  January,  twice  as  large  as  we 
supposed  would  be  wanted.  The  paper  for  this  month 
was  made  in  Massachusetts,  and  on  the  way  here  early 
in  January,  but  was  caught  in  the  great  storm,  which 
stopped  all  freight  on  Railroads.  This  will  not  be  likely 
to  occur  again. 

SECOND.— W e  looked  for  a  large  increase  of  business 
with  the  opening  of  the  year,  and  provided  for  it,  but  wdth 
only  a  country  business  experience,  we  were  wholly  un¬ 
prepared  for  such  an  increase  as  it  has  been  our  good  for 
tune  to  meet  with.  The  consequence  has  been  that  wt 
could  scarcely  keep  up  with  business— let  alone  editing. 
We  are  getting  more  clerks  into  the  harness,  and  now  we 
will  put  just  about  five  times  as  much  editorial  force  upon 
these  columns.  See  if  we  don’t ! 


NEXT  MONTH. 


AVe  have  taken  the  liberty  to  say  ‘  considerable  ’  about 
ourselves  in  this  number.  The  space  thus  occupied  shall 
be  given  to  our  readers  hereafter.  February  is  a  pretty 
dull  month  to  talk  about  out-door  work  anyway.  Next 
month  the  Spring  Work  will  ‘  begin  to  begin,’  and  we’ll 
try  and  get  the  paper  ready  for  it. 
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NEW  CHINESE  NORTHERN  SUGAR-CANE  SEED. 

By  precise  calculation,  we  ascertain  the  smallest  quan¬ 
tity  of  Seed  necessary  for  planting  an  acre  in  hills,  the 
same  distance  apart  as  Indian  Corn,  ten  seeds  to  the  hill, 
is  two  pounds,  if  the  seed  is  well  cleaned.  A  quart  of  good 
seed  weighs  about  one  pound. 

Our  121  cent  packages  (25  cents  prepaid  by  mail)  contain 
*ne  ounce  of  seed  each.  J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

15  John-st.,  New-York. 


CHINESE  SUGAR  CANE. 

I  am  expecting  an  additional  and  full  supply  of  genuine 
Chinese  Sugar  Cane  Seed,  from  France,  which  will  be 
ready  for  the  Spring  trade  at  fair  prices. 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  Water-st.,  New-York, 


“DISASTROUS  EXPERIMENTS.” 

New  York,  Jan.  8,  1857. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist : 

Sir  :  In  answer  to  the  disastrous  experiments  of  an 
“Old  Plow-boy,”  in  Bucks  County,  Penn.,  made  with 
one  barrel  of  our  Poudrette.  and  published  in  your  Jan¬ 
uary  number,  we  enclose  a  letter  from  a  Bucks  County 
farmer,  who  has  used  thirty  barrels  a  year  since  1851,  and 
by  referring  to  our  books,  we  find  that  for  the  last  four  or 
five  years  we  have  sold  in  Bucks  County  more  than  500 
barrels  of  Poudrette,  with  a  demand  for  more,  which  we 
could  not  supply.  So  much  for  experimenting  on  a  small 
scale.  We  make  and  sell  annually  (40,000)  forty  thousand 
barrels  of  Poudrette.  Two-thirds  of  this  number  of  bar¬ 
rels  is  sold  to  customers  of  from  one  to  fifteen  years  stand¬ 
ing  on  our  books,  and  if  only  one  barrel  has  missed  fire 
during  this  year  we  are  perfectly  satisfied. 

Respectfully  yours,  tor  the  Lodi  Manfg  Co., 

JAMES  R.  DEY. 

Morrisville,  5  M.4th,  1856. 

Esteemeb  Friend:  The  Tafeu  for  wheat  or  grass  is 
better  calculated  than  Poudrette,  and  I  am  fully  satisfied 
that  it  is  a  better  manure  than  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
greatly  superior  to  Guano  on  our  light  alluvial  soil.  My 
grass  where  the  Tafeu  was  sown  last  fall  a  year  ago  on 
wheat,  is  thicker  and  better  than  heretofore,  which  is  full 
proof  of  its  being  a  first-rate  manure.  I  used  a  small 
;  quantity  last  year  on  rutabaga  turnips,  and  they  grew 
most  vigorously.  I  never  could  succeed  before,  although 
I  applied  hen  manure,  ashes,  &c.,  but  always  failed; 
this  is  another  confirmation  that  there  is  no  deception  in 
its  quality.  I  have  used  Poudrette  every  year  since  1851, 
and  from  one  to  one  and  and  a  half  barrels  will  insure  one 
third  more  corn  to  the  acre  ;  and  last  year  I  put  two  bar¬ 
rels  to  the  acre,  and  I  think,  speaking  fairly,  it  doubled 
my  crop,  and  several  used  it  in  my  neighborhcod,  and 
1  they  could  see  the  difference  visibly. 

Thy  assured  friend, 

WILLIAM  BURTON, 

Of  Pennsmanor,  Bucks  County,  Penn. 


NOTICE  TO  FARMERS. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  Agriculturists  in  every 
part  of  the  country  to  the  fact  that  the  new  “  Patent 
Animal  Fertilizer,”  which  was  some  time  since  brought 
to  notice,  is  now  ready  for  the  market.  The  manufacturer 
having  completed  his  extensive  works,  for  its  production, 
a  specimen  of  the  article  has  been  carefully  analized  and 
examined  by  a  large  number  of  our  principal  chemists 
and  other  scientific  gentlemen  in  whose  judgment  the 
public  have  the  most  implicit  confidence,  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  its  free  use  by  our  farmers 
in  preference  to  the  Peruvian  Guano. 

Orders  addressed  to  John  A.  Schwager,  room  No.  11 
Nassau  Bank  Building,  New-Y ork,  will  meet  with  prompt 
)  attention.  5 

. .  1  -  —r— 

Keep  tiie  “Files”  Perfect. 

In  after  years  you  will  value  these  numbers.  With  a 
little  care  they  can  be  saved  sufficiently  neat  and  clean  to 
form  a  beautiful  volume  at  the  end  of  every  year.  If  the 
Mail  loses  any  number,  by  all  means  send  for  another. 
The  U.  S.  Mail  Department  is  very  poor— every  year  it 
tails  to  pay  its  expenses— and  we  are  1  rich  enough  ’  to 
i  make  up  its  losses  and  depredations,  so  far  as  our  sub¬ 
scribers  are  concerned,  and  will  most  cheerfully  do  it. 
We  now  employ  first-class  mail  clerks,  who  never  ‘  miss 
fire.’  If  Uncle  Sam’s  great  gun  don’t  carry  the  bullet 
(billet)  ‘  clean  ’  to  you,  let  said  clerks  know  it  through  us, 
and  they  will  load  and  fire  again,  at  once. 


Xlte  Advertisements 

Are  encroaching  upon  the  reading  columns— we  want 
only  about  two  pages  of  them,  and  if  raising  the  price 
does  not  keep  them  within  bounds  we  must  cut  off  all  that 
come  in  after  the  space  is  full.  “  First  come — first 
rvesed.”  Advertisers  please  N.  B. 


BACK  VOLUMES  AND  BACK  NUMBERS. 

A  very  few  complete  sets  of  Volume  XV,  have  been  se¬ 
cured  which  may  be  had  bound  for  $175,  and  unbound, 
$1  25. 

Volumes  XII,  XIII  and  XIV,  can  be  had  for  $1  50  each, 
bound,  or  $1  unbound.  Postage  on  unbound  volumes  26 
cents  each.  Bound  volumes,  not  mailable. 

Volumes  XII,  XIII,  XIV  and  XV,  uniformly  bound, 
will  be  furnished  for  $6.  The  same  unbound,  $4. 

We  have  sundry  odd  numbers  of  Volumes,  XI  to  XIV, 
These  will  be  sent  free  to  those  wishing  to  complete  their 
volumes  for  binding. 

Of  Volume  XV,  we  have  several  copies  of  October,  No¬ 
vember,  December,  1855,  May,  June.  September,  Octo¬ 
ber  and  December,  1856,  (Nos.  1,  2,  3,  8,  9.  12,  13  and  15, 
ofvolume  XV)  and  avery  few  of  July  (No.  10.)  Any  one 
of  these  will  be  sent  to  subscribers  post-paid,  on  the 
receipt  of  three  3-cent  stamps. 

We  shall  be  very  glad  to  get  a  few  perfect  copies  of  the 
issues  for  January,  February,  March,  April  and  August, 
1856.  For  any  one  of  these  numbers  we  willpay  15  cents 
cash. 


Stereotyped. 

The  Agriculturist  is  now  stereotyped ,  and  back  numbers 
can  always  be  supplied  from  the  beginning  of  the  present 
volume  (XVI). 


TE RMS  — (invariably  cash  before  insertion): 

Twenty-five  cents  per  line  (of  ten  words)  for  each  insertion. 

No  advertisement  taken  at  less  than  one  dollar 

By  the  column  or  half  column,  $30  per  column  for  the  first 
insertion  and  $25  for  each  subsequent  insertion. 

Advertisements  are  estimated  according  to  amount  of  space 
occupied. 

1ST  Business  Notices  Forty  cents  a  line. 

Advertisements  to  be  sure  of  insertion  must  be  received  at 
latest  by  the  20th  of  the  preceding  month. 


WANTED-ON  THE  FIRST  OF  APRIL 

next,  a  Manager  accustomed  to  the  care  of  stock,  to 
take  charge  of  a  large  farm,  situated  in  a  healthy  district,  within 
eight  miles  of  Baltimore  city.  J.  HOWARD  McHENRY, 
121-122nl56  Pikesville,  Baltimore  Go.,  Md. 

Agricultural  engineers.— The 

undersigned,  having  long  experience  as  Engineers,  will 
pay  attention  to  those  branches  of  their  profession  connected 
with  Agriculture,  viz  :  Land  Surveying  and  Mapping,  the  ar 
rangement  and  construction  of  houses  and  farm  buildings. — 
Draining  and  Irrigation  in  all  their  branches.  Also,  the 
adaptation  of  all  machinery  necessary  for  agricultural  purposes, 
including  steam  engines,  wind  and  water  mills,  water  rams, 
force  pumps,  fee.  Materials  and  machinery  purchased  on  com¬ 
mission.  SHIPMAN  &  HAMMOND, 


111— 121n48  No.  63  Trinity  Buildings.  Ill  Broadway,  N.Y 


Isabella  and  catawba  grape 

VINES,  of  proper  age  for  forming  Vineyards,  cultivated 
from,  and  containing  all  the  good  qualities  which  the  most  im¬ 
proved  cultivation  for  over  sixteen  years  has  conferred  on  the 
Croton  Point  Vineyards,  are  offered  to  the  public.  Those  who 
may  purchase  will  receive  such  instructions  for  four  years,  as 
will  enable  them  to  cultivate  the  Grape  with  entire  success 
provided  their  locality  is  not  too  far  north 
All  communications  addressed  to  R.  T.  UNDERHILL,  M.  D., 
New-York,  or  Croton  Point,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  will 
receive  attention. 

The  additional  experience  of  the  four  past  seasons  gives  him 
full  assurance  that,  by  improved  cultivation,  pruning,  &c.,  a  crop 
of  good  fruit  can  be  obtained  every  year,  inmost  of  the  Northern, 
all  of  the  Middle,  Western  and  Southern  States. 

N.  B.— To  those  who  take  sufficient  to  plant  six  acres,  as  he 
directs,  he  will,  when  they,  commence  bearing,  furnish  the  own 
er  with  one  of  his  Vinedressers,  whom  he  has  instructed  in  his 
mode  of  cultivation,  and  he  will  do  all  the  labor  of  the  vineyard, 
and  insure  the  most  perfect  success.  The  only  charge,  a  reason¬ 
able  compensation  for  the  labor. 

Also,  APPLE-QUINCE  TREES,  (which  are  sometimes 
called  the  Orange  Quince,)  for  sale  as  above. 

121— 123nl70  R.  T.  U. 


TO  COTTON  PLANTERS. 


THE  COTTON  PLANTERS  MANUAL: 

Being  a  Compilation  of  Facts  from  the 
Best  Authorities 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  COTTON, 

Its  Natural  History, 

Chemical  Analysis, 

Trade  and  Consumption, 

AND  EMBRACING  A  HISTORY  OF  COTTON 
AND  THE  COTTON  GIN. 

By  J.  A.  Turner. 

Price  $1. 

Sent  free  of  Postage  on  Receipt  of  Price. 


GARDENING  FOE  THE  SOUTH. 

By  W.  N.  White,  of  Athens.  Georgia.  A  most  complete  man¬ 
ual  for  every  department  of  Horticulture,  embracing  the  Vege¬ 
table  Garden,  the  Fruit  Garden,  the  Flower  Garden,  and  the 
Pleasure  Grounds,  adapted  particularly  to  the  Southern  States. 
Price  ^ )  25 

To  t-e  obtained  of  all  Booksellers,  or  sent  by  us  prepaid  to 
any  part  of  the  Union  on  receipt  of  price. 

C.  M.  SAXTON  &  CO., 

Agricultural  Book  Publishers, 

121-122nl69  110  Fulton-steet,  New-York. 


ILLARD  FELT,  No.  14  Maiden-lane, 

Manufacturer  of  Blank  Books,  and  Importer  and  Dealer 
in  PAPER  and  STATIONERY  of  every  description.  Paiticu 
lar  Attention  paid  or  »  118—108 


FIELD  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

A  FULL  ASSORTMENT  OF  THE 

choicest  Foreign  and  Domestic  Field  subd  Garden  Seeds 
raised  expressly  for  my  trade.  All  genuine  and  of  the  best 
kinds.  For  sale  wholesale  and  retail. 

SORGHUM  SACCHARATUM,  or  CHINESE  SUGAR¬ 
CANE,  both  of  foreign  and  home  growth,  put  up  in  dollar  pack¬ 
ages,  with  printed  directions  for  planting.  Also,  by  the  pound 
or  in  larger  quantities. 

KING  PHILLIP,  or  BROWN  CORN. 

WYANDOTTE  CORN. 

LARGE  SOUTHERN  CORN. 

WHITE  and  YELLOW  FLINT  CORN. 

DARLINGS  EXTRA  EARLY  SWEET  CORN 
EARLY  TUSCARORA  CORN. 

EVERGREEN,  DUTTON,  POP  and  other  varieties. 
POLAND  AND  OTHER  CHOICE  SEED  OATS— The  beet 
in  market. 

SPRING  BARLEY — Extra  choice  quality. 

SPRING  RYE. 

SPRING  WHEAT— Fife,  Tea,  Golden  Drop,  Canada  Club 
and  Black  Sea. 

POTATOES — Prince  Albert,  very  superior. 

“  Dikeman. 

“  Early  June. 

Ash  Leaf  Kidney,  Mercer,  and  other  choice 

varieties. 

SPRING  AND  WINTER  VETCHES,  BROOM  CORN, 
PEAS  of  every  choice  variety,  BEANS  ditto. 

GRASS  SEEDS.— Timothy,  Red  Top,  Ray,  Orchard,  Blue, 
Sweet  Scented  Vernal,  Foul  Meadow,  &c. 

CLOVER. — Large  and  Medium  Red,  Dutch  White,  Lucern 
or  Alfalfa,  Alsike,  Crimson,  Sanfoin,  Sweet  Scented. 

MILLET — Extra  clean  for  sowing. 

FLOWER  SEED  and  HERBS — All  new  and  valuable  varie 
ties. 

RED  AND  YELLOW  ONION  SETS— Top  or  Button  On¬ 
ions.  Potato  Onions. 

APPLE,  PEAR  AND  QUINCE  SEEDS,  PEACH  PITTS, 
&c.,  fee. 

OSAGE  ORANGE. — Yellow  and  Honey  Locust,  Buckthorn 
MUSHROOM  SPAWN  TOBACCO  SEED— Havanna,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  large  Connecticut  Leaf— all  choice  varieties. 

BIRD  SEED. — Canary,  Hemp,  Rape,  Maw  and  Rough  Rice. 
GRAFTING  WAX,  WHALE  SOAP  GUANO  and  SUPER¬ 
PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  in small'packages  of  25  cents  each. 

FORCING  GLASSES,  SYRINGES,  and  a  full  assortment 
of  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  VINE  and  FLOW¬ 
ER  SCISSORS,  GRASS  and  HEDGE  SHEARS,  fee.,  fee. 

STRAWBERRY,  CURRANT,  and  RASPBERRY  SEED.— 
Lawton  Blackberry,  Red  Antwerp,  Fastolf  and  Franconia  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Hovey’s,  and  other  choice  Strawberries,  Cranberry,  Pie 
Plant  or  Rhubarb,  Asparagus,  Osage  Orange,  and  other  plants. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  all  kinds,  in  the  best  condition 
furnished  to  order. 

Catalogues  furnished  on  application. 

BOOKS. — A  choice  variety  of  standard  works  on  Horticul¬ 
ture,  Agriculture,  trees,  drainage,  &c.,  &c. 

R.  L.  ALLEN, 

189  Water-st.,  New-York. 


THORBURN’S  wholesale  priced 

LISTS  of  Vegetable,  Field.  Tree  and  Garden  Seeds 
for  1857,  will  be  mailed  to  Dealers  enclosing  a  3  cent  stamp. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

121nl59  No.  15  John-street,  New-York. 


PEACH  TREES. 

We  have,  on  hand,  for  Spring  sales,  a  large  stock  pf  the  above, 
consisting  of  a  few  of  the  best  varieties,  which  we  offer  as  fol* 
lows : 

Yearling  Trees,  first  size,  $70  per  1,000; 
do.  second  do.  $50  per  1.000. 

For  general  assortment  of  Nursery  stock,  see  advertisements 
and  catalogues. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

January  20, 1857.  121nl64 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES. 

rgpHE  SUBSCRIBERS  HAVING  PUR- 

-K-  chased  the  entire  stock  of  Strawberry  Plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Edmondson,  offer  for  sale  three  of 
his  best  seedlings  (Marylandica,  ’Harlajin  Orange,  Charles’ 
Favorite,  at  the  following  rates,  viz.  : 

Marylandica,  a  staminate  variety,  vigorous  grower,  distinct 
in  every  feature  from  any  other,  having  taken  the  first  prize  for 
the  last  four  years,  at  the  June  Exhibitions  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Maryland,  for  being  the  largest  and  besr  fruit  exhib¬ 
ited;  rioh  crimson  color,  fine  flavor,  firm  flesh,  having  fre¬ 
quently  been  sent  to  New-York,  were  firm  and  fresh  when 
opened. 

Price  per  100  plants,  $15; 
do.  dozen  do.  $5. 

Harlrem  Orange,  a  pistilate  variety,  orange  color,  pineapple 
shape,  firm  flesh,  and  prolific  bearer. 

Price  per  100  plants,  $10; 
do.  dozen  do.  $4. 

Charles’  Favorite,  a  seedling  from  Hovey’s  Seedling,  color, 
size,  shape  and  flavor,  similar  to  the  same,  but  ripens  ten  days 

Price  per  100  plants,  $8; 
do.  dozen  do.  $3. 

100  Plants  of  each  of  the  above-named,  in  one  order,  $26, 

1  dozen  Plants  do.  do.  $10 

We  also  offer  for  the  first  time,  the  following  new  seedling 
Camallias  of  our  own  originasion,  viz, : 

Feast  Perfection,  a  fine  imbricated  flower,  pink  lilac,  purple 
veined,  delicate  rose  spots,  price  $5  each. 

Triumph  of  Baltimore,  a  large  bold  imbricated  flower,  stri 
ated  carmine,  price  $3  each. 

Mary  Kurtz,  a  seedling  of  Edward  Kurtz,  Esq.,  of  this  city 
a  well-known  amateur ;  color,  white  ground,  striped  and  spot ' 
ted  with  rose,  similar  to  Dutchess  of  Orleans,  a  very  free 
bloomer,  fine  habit,  price  $5  each. 

One  Plant  of  each  of  the  above-named,  in  one  order,  $10. 

SAMUEL  FEAST  &  SONS, 

Nurserymen  and  Florists, 

121-122nl65  Baltimore  Maryland- 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


CKANBEKE1  PJLAWTS. 

Bearing  plants  of  the  bell 

variety  of  Cranberry,  the  best  for  general  cultivation, 
Prices,  50  cents  per  100;  $4  per  1.000  ;  $15  per  5,000  plants. 

UPLAND  CRANBERRY.— An  entire  new  variety  from 
Newfoundland,  smaller  Berry, but  more  prolific,  and  not  as  acid 

as  Uie  common  Berry' at  S1  AkoIvbrIdge, 

120-122nl40  Dealer  in  Trees,  Plants,  &c.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

NEW  CANAAN  NURSERIES— Three 

and  a  half  miles  from  the  Danbury  and  Norwalk  Railroad 
depot  —The  subscribers  are  prepared  to  offer  the  largest  and 
best  assortment  of  Nursery  stock  the  coming  season,  they  have 
ever  had,  consisting  of  50,000  Apple  trees,  three  and  four  years 
from  the  bud  or  graft ;  40,000  Peach  trees,  one  year  from  the 
bud  Cherry  trees,  Pear  trees,  standard  and  dwarfs.  Also,  a 
general  assortment  of  Evergreens  and  other  ornamental  trees. 

N  B  —We  would  particularly  invite  the  attention  of  persons 
jvislung  to  purchase  largely,  toour  ^tock  “ 

New  Canaan,  Ct.,  Oct.,  1856.  120-122 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

FOR  SAFE. 

The  subscriber  would  call 

attention  the  coming  Spring  U  tus  large  stock  of  Peach 
and  other  Fruit  Trees,  embracing  Apple,  Pear  and  Cherry  of 
Doth  Dwarf  and  Standard,  of  extra  and  medium  sizes.  Also 
Apricots,  Nectarines,  Almonds,  &c„  with  a  large  stock  of  Ever¬ 
greens  from  8  to  12  feet  high,  suitable  for  ornamenting  grounds, 
at  low  prices.  For  Nurserymen,  100,000  Silver  Maple  Seed¬ 
lings,  with  other  nursery  stock,  such  as  French  Quince,  Plum, 
Pear,  and  Mahaleb  Cherry  stocks. 

Catalogues  or  Trade  Lists,  with  prices  annexed,  will  be  sent 
to  all  who  inclose  a  1  cent  stamp  for  each.  Address 

ISAAC  PULLEN, 

121-122nl62  Hightstown,  New-Jersey. 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS. 

i  n  non  fine  plants  of  the 

JL  * V/Vf  new  French  double  bearing  Raspberry 
for  sale.  They  are  as  large  as  the  Antwerp,  perfectly  hardy, 
need  no  covering,  and  are  the  most  productive  of  all  Raspber¬ 
ries  In  thinning  out  in  the  Sprnie.  t  shall  have  about  10,000 
more  than  l  wish  to  keep.  They  will  be  packed  in  mats,  and 
delivered  at  the  depot,  New-York  city,  at  the  low  price  of  $5 
per  100.  or  S 10  per  1,000.  Address  F.  D.  TUCKER, 

121-122nl76  No.  11  South  7th-street,  Williamsburg,  L.  I. 


T 


HR  LAWTON  BLACKBERRY  is  the 

queen  of  all  berries— of  most  magnificent  proportions,  ex¬ 
quisite  flavor,  and  delicate  texture. — Spring. field,  Mass.,  Repub¬ 
lican,  Sept  4,  1855.  Address,  WM.  LAWTON, 

New-Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  or  No. 54  Wall-st. 
N.  B.— Plants  will  be  furnished  at  a  reduced  rate  to  societies 
and  clubs.  120 — tfnl47 

LAWTON  (OR  NEW-ROCIIELLE)  BLACKBERRY. 

WE  ARE  PREPARED  TO  FILL  OR- 

ders  promptly  for  genuine  plants  of  this  remarka- 
ole  fruit,  carefully  packed  for  shipment  to  any  part  of  the 
world,  from  the  largest  and  most  reliable  growers,  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing 

REDUCED  PRICES,  viz.  : 

$20  per  hundred;  Sll  per  fifty; 

S4  per  dozen;  $2  25  per  half  dozen. 

Pamphlets  treating  of  Origin.  Characteristics  and  Culture  of 
he  plant,  forwarded  on  application. 

DREW  &  FRENCH, 

Commission  Dealers  in  Domestic  Fruit  and  Produce, 
12l-122nl74  No.  85  Barclay-street,  New-York. 


LAWTON 

BLACKBERRY  PLANTS 

The  Subscribers  announce  to  their  friends  and  customers  that 
they  have  now 

OYER  SIX  ACRES 
of  the 

GENUINE  LAWTON 

BLACKBERRY  PLANTS 

vjnder  cultivation,  and  in  good  condition. 

They  are  therefore  prepared  to  fill  large  orders  the  coming 
FALL  imd  the  following  SPRING. 

PRICES. 


$25 

per 

Hundred  plants. 

$12  50 

per 

Fifty  plants. 

$5 

per 

Dozen  plants. 

$2  50 

pet 

Half  dozen  plants. 

N.  B.  All  plants  ordered  of  us  will  be  TAKEN  up 
i/d  PACKED  with  the  GREATEST  CARE  ;  and 
UNDER  OUR  OWN  PERSONAL  SUPERVISION. 

Of  the  MANY  THOUSANDS 
rent  out  by  us  last  year  we  have  heard  very  few  instances  of 
fcilure,  notwithstanding  that  they  have  been  forwarded  to 
EVERY  PART  OF  THE  COUNTRY, 
imd  the  setting  out  has  often  been  entrusted  to  unskillful  hands. 

Printed  directions  for  setting  and  cultivating  are  sent  with 
everv  package. 

GEORGE  SEYMOUR  &  CO., 

South  For  walk,  Conn. 


[VEW-ROCHELLE  (LAWTON)  BLACK- 

*-  ^  BERRY — Genuine  Plants  for  sale  on  liberal  terms  by 
the  subscriber.  SIMEON  LESTER, 

Can  apply  for  information  at^  New-Rochelle, 

J.  W.  LESTER’S,  >  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

No.  161  Water-street.)  116-12lnl04 


OSIER  WILLOWS. 

npHE  SUBSCRIBERS  ARE  GENERAL 

Agents  for  George  .T  Colby,  Patentee  of  the  Machine  for 
peeling  Willows,  anil  will  sell  the  best  kind  of  Osiers  on  the 
most,liberal  terms,  and  give  a  Circular  containing  full  direc 
tions  for  cultivating,  market,  &o.,  free  to  all.  Address  CARMI 
OSGOOD,  Westford,  Vt.,  or  REUBEN  OSGOOD,  Fremont 
Lake  Co.,  Ill.*  121U152 


FARMERS  WILL  FIND  AT  THE 
WEW  YORK  AGRICULTURAL  WARE- 

1  l  HOUSE,  189  WATER  STREET,  every  variety  of  imple¬ 
ments  necessary  to  manage  their  farms  with  the  utmost  econo¬ 
my  and  success.  Every  form,  variety  and  size  of  Plows,  Har¬ 
rows,  Cultivators,  Seed  and  Coni  Planters,  Horticultural  and 
Draining  tools,  &c.,  &c. 

CORN  HUSKING  MACHINES— A  new  and  valuable  inven¬ 
tion,  costing  only  $12,  is  capable  of  husking  several  hundred 
bushels  per  day. 

COT  1  ON  SEED  PLANTERS.— This  is  another  new  and 
important  invention,  which  will  save  the  labor  of  several  hands, 
and  sow  the  seed  much  more  evenly,  and  yield  a  better  standard 
of  young  plants  than  can  be  secured  by  hand-planting.  Every 
new  and  important  agricultural  implement  will  be  found  in  this 
establishment,  all  made  of  the  best  materials  and  on  the  most 
approved  principles.  As  I  manufacture  all  the  leading  imple¬ 
ments  in  my  warehouse,  I  am  able  to  guarantee  their  quality  in 
all  respects.  R.  L.  ALLEN. 


Russia  or  bass  mats,  gunny 

BAGS,  TWINES,  &c.,  suitable  for  Nursery  purposes,  for 
sale  in  lots  to  suit,  by 

D.  W.  MANWARING,  Importer, 
121-131nl66  248  Front-street,  New-York. 


NEARLY  READY — WITH  SUGAR  CANE  SEED  GRATIS. 

CHINESE  SUGAR  CANE, 

AND 

^Mgar-Maksaig. 

ITS  HISTORY,  CULTURE  AND  ADAPTATION  TO 
THE  SOIL,  CLIMATE,  AND  ECONOMY  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES, 

WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF 
Various  processes  of  Manufacturing 

SUGAR. 

Drawn  from  Authentic  Sources, 

By  Charles  F.  Stansbury,  A.  M., 

Late  Commissioner  at  the  Exhibition 
of  the  Industry  of  all  nations, 
at  London. 

Price  Twenty-five  Cents. 

Published  by  C.  M.  SAXTON  &  CO.,  140  Fulton-street,  New 
York. 

N.  B.— To  persons  enclosing  25  cents  and  a  three -cent  P.  O. 
stamp ,  to  us,  we  will  send  the  above  book  and  Seed  enough  to 
PLANT  TWO  RODS  SQUARE. 

C.  M.  SAXTON  &  CO., 

121nl54  140  Fulton-street,  New-York. 


NEW  CHINESE  NORTHERN  SUGAR 

CANE  (Sorghum  Saccharatum).— Seed  of  this  invalu¬ 
able  plant  in  packets,  at  12%  cents  each  (by  mail,  prepaid,  25 
cents),  or  75  cents  per  pound  ill  quantity.  1  lb.  is  necessary  to 
seed  half  an  acre. 

Chufus  or  Earth  Almonds,  $1  per  100. 

Japan  Pf.as,  50  cents  a  quart. 

NEw  Orange  Water  Mekon,  25  cents  per  ounce. 
Christiana  Melon. 

King  Philip  Corn. 

Sweet  Gersian  Turnip,  &c.,  &c.,  with  the  largest  and  most 
comprehensive  assortment  of  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Field 
Seeds,  t.  be  found  in  the  Uniied  States. 

Catalogues  on  personal  application,  or  by  letter,  3  cent  stamp 
for  return  postage. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

121nl57  No.  15  John-street,  New-York. 


CHINESE  SUGAR  CANE,  IN  PACK- 

ages  of  8,000  seeds,  sent  post-paid  to  applicants  for  $1  25, 
with  directions  for  culture. — Chinese  Potato  (Imperial 
White),  perfect  tubers,  the  only  ones  for  sale  of  American  growth , 
$20  per  100,  $5  for  20,  $3  per  dozen.  Imported  tubers  and  root- 
cuttings,  uncertain  varieties.  $65  per  1,000,  $7  per  100,  $4  for  50, 
$2  for  25.  with  Treatise  on  Culture  Orders  for  the  above  arti¬ 
cles,  under  $5,  Cash ;  larger  amounts,  Cash,  %  on  delivery, 
delivered  and  collected  by  Express. — Earth  Almond,  $1  per  100: 
Licorice,  $10  per  loO. — Lawton  Blackberry,  $23  per  100;  $3  per 
dozen.— Osier  Scions,  8  fine  varieties,  S2  to  $5  per  1,000.— Tan¬ 
ners  Sumach,  $10  per  100. — Victoria  arid  Linmeus  Rhubarb,  $9 
per  100. — Giant  Asparagus,  $4  to  $6  per  1,000. — Yellow  and 
Honey  Locust,  and  Osage  Orange  Seeds  ; — Stocks  and  Scions  of 
all  kinds  for  engrafting; — Cuttings  of  Trees  and  Shrubs;  Tree, 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  in  quantity; — Grapes,  Gooseber¬ 
ries,  Currants,  Raspberies  and  Strawberries  cheap,  in  quantity. 

The  above  are  articles  out  of  the  general  stock,  which  can  be 
supplied  during  the  winter  months.  Prtced  Catalogues  of  every 
department  of  Nursery  stock  sent  post-paid  to  applicants  who 
enclose  stamps. 

WM.  R  PRINCE  &  CO. 
Flushing,  N.  Y.,  Feb  1857.  121nl77 


NEW  CHINESE  POTATO  (DIOSCO- 

REA  BATATAS).— Roots  from  four  to  nine  inches  long, 
at  $3  per  dozen,  and  small  seed  tubers  (can  be  sent  by  mail, 
postage  paid),  at  $  l  per  dozen,  or  $7  per  100,  with  description 
and  directions  for  culture. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

121nl58  No.  15  John-street,  New-Yo.ilt. 


CHINESE  POTATO— DIOSCOREA  BA- 

TATAS— RICE  WHITE  VARIETY.— I  have  thoroughly 
tested  the  practical  culture  of  this  esculent.  Its  ease  of  culture, 
quality  and  product  iveness,  prove  it  to  be  the  most  valuable 
vegetable  ever  introduced  on  American  soil.  I  now  offer  a  lim¬ 
ited  quantity  of  seed  at  $20  per  100,  $150  per  1,000  roots  and  tu¬ 
bers. 

Chinese  Sugar  Cane  Seed  in  $1  parcels.  Also,  in  quantity. 

EDWIN  HENRY, 

121-tfnl55  282  W ashin  gt  on-st. ,  N.  Y. 
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WYANDOT  PROLIFIC  CORN, 

HE  GREATEST  AGRICULTURAL 

wonder  of  the  age.  Its  discovery  worth  millions  to  the 
country.  Yield  150  bushels  to  the  acre,  (some  say  200.)  Plant 
only  one  kernel  in  a  hill,  each  kernel  will  produce  from  three  to 
12  stalks,  10  to  12  feet  high,  4  to  20  ears,  8  to  14  inches  long,  10  to 
16  rows,  ot  beautiful  pearl  white  corn.  Seed  selected  with  care, 
warranted  genuine,  put  in  a  parcel  sufficient  To  plant  an  acre. 
Price  $1  50,  delivered  in  New-York  City.  Money  or  P.  O. 
stamps  must  accompany  the  order,  witli  directions  how  to  send. 

Those  who  order  sent  by  mail,  and  remit  $4,  wilhreceive,  post 
paid,  a  parcel  to  plant  an  acre;  $2,  half  an  acre;  $1 
quarter  of  an  acre.  Orders  for  less  double  the  above  rates.  Cir¬ 
culars  showing  the  result  from  different  parts  of  the  Union,  will 
be  sent  to  all  who  send  them.  Address  to  J.  C.  THOMPSON, 
Tompkinsville ,  Staten  Island ,  N.  Y  1 19-123a  133 


SngcrsoJI’s 

Premium  Portable 

HAY  PRESS. 

This  press 

combines  greater 
power  and  portability,  re¬ 
quires  less  labor,  occupies 
less  space,  an.d  costs  less 
money,  than  any  other  ma¬ 
chine  for  baling  hay  ever 
offered  to  the  public. 

It  is  equallv  convenient 
for  pressing  cotton,  hemp, 
hops,  broom  corn,  rags, 
husks,  8ic.  Samples  may 
be  seen  at  our  warehouse, 
and  circulars,  with  cuts 
and  full  descriptions,  will 
\ia  furnished  upon  applica¬ 
tion,  by  letter  or  otherwise, 


FAIRBANKS  &  CO.,  Scale  Manufacturers, 
120-122nl46  No.  189  Broadway,  New-York. 


A  LLEN’S  IMPROVED  MOWER,  AND 

MOWER  AND  REAPER — the  best  in  America. 

A  large  assortment  of  the  most  approved  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  implements,  of  good  quality  and  at  low  prices, 
For  sale  by  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

109—  189  and  191  Water-st.,  New-York. 


COMBINED  PATENT  STEAM  BOILER. 

rip  HIS  BOILER  IS  CONVERTIBLE 

into  either  a  simple  Cauldron  or  Steam  Boiler  at  plea¬ 
sure,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  Cooking  Food  for  Stock,  and 
especially  for  making  Sugar,  or  furnishing  hot  water  or  steam 
for  Tanners  and  general  purposes ;  for  Scalding  Hogs,  Steaming 
Timber,  and  warming  Buildings  by  Steam,  by  means  of  Pipes 
and  Radiators.  It  is  an  oblong  cast  iron  Cauldron,  with  Flange* 
at  the  top  and  bottom,  to  facilitate  the  Setting  of  it  in  a  common 
Brick  Furnace.  It  has  a  Cover,  with  Flange  to  match  the  Upper 
Flange  of  the  Kettle.  A  few  Bolts  fasten  the  Cover  and  Kettla 
together,  thus  forming  a  Steam  Boiler,  containing  about  fifty 
Gallons  of  Water,  with  Steam  Chamber  above.  Trie  Cover  ca» 
easily  be  removed  when  the  operator  wishes  to  use  the  Kettl# 
as  a  Cauldron,  and  as  readily  replaced,  when  lie  wishes  to  uaa 
it  as  a  Steam  Boiler.  It  is  furnished  with  Flexible  Pipes,  <w 
Vulcanized  India  Rubber,  which  may  be  shifted  about  at  pies 
sure,  to  convey  the  Steam  into  Tubs,  Barrels,  Vats,  or  Steam 
Boxes,  or  whatever  the  operator  wishes  to  Cook  or  Steam  in 
Where  these  Pipes  connect  with  the  Boiler,  there  is  a  Slide 
Valve,  with  a  simple  Lever  to  move  it,  by  which  the  Steam  cai 
be  changed  from  one  Pipe  to  the  other,  or  made  to  supply  botl 
Pipes  at  once.  The  Valve  is  so  arranged  that  the  Steam  can  no\ 
be  shut  off  from  both  Pipes  at  once,  thus  avoiding  the  possibil 
ity  of  an  explosion.  The  operation  of  Cooking  tor  Stock  can  be 
going  on  on  one  side  of  the  Furnace,  while  the  Family  Clothe* 
Washing,  Clothes  Boiling,  Soap  Making;  Lard  Rendering,  &o., 
&c.,  is  going  on  on  the  other— all  with  as  little  fire  undex  .ue 
Boiler  as  will  work  an  ordinary  Cook  Stove. 

They  are  arranged  for  burning  either  wood  or  coal.  The  man¬ 
ner  of  setting  is  very  simple,  requiring  about  350  brick,  ana  no 
more  skill  than  every  farmer  possesses.  Full  directions  never¬ 
theless  accompany  each  Boiler,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
most  ignorant  and  unskillful  to  set  it  ud  wrong. 

Tne  advantages  ox  ludahi?  oy  sieam  arc  oovioas,  when  it  in 
remembered  that  it  can  be  done  with  much  less  fuel,  and  in  hail 
the  time,  in  vessels  of  any  kind,  size  or  shape,  without  con¬ 
stant  watching  or  stirring  to  prevent  the  substance  from 
burning. 

Below  is  an  extract  from  report  of  an  experiment  made  by 
Mr.  Samuel  H.  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  in  feeding  cooked  food  to 
hogs,  in  comparison  to  feeding  in  the  ordinary  way— showing  a 
gain  of  about  three  to  one  in  favor  of  the  cooked  food.  It  is 
evident  that  in  feeding  other  stock  the  gain  Tnust  be  even 
greater. 

All  Boilers  warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  and  can  be  returned 
after  thirty  days’  trial,  if  not  found  to  come  up  to  the  wants  of 
the  purchaser. 

price  at  Cincinnati,  $45. 

Manufactured  by  SCOTT  &  HEDGES,  Cincinnati,  O. 

For  sale  by  R.  L.  ALLEN,  New-York;  and  SCOTT  MOCK- 
BEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  report  of  an  experiment 
made  by  Samuel  H.  Clay,  of  Kentucky  : 

“  Gave  in  thirty  days  to  two  hogs  405  lbs.  shelled  corn,  gain 
42  lbs. ;  gave  in  thirty  days  to  two  hogs  270  lbs.  cooked  meal, 
gain  80  lbs.  The  feed  was  then  reversed  ;  that  is,  the  hogs  that 
had  mush  were  fed  with  the  shelled  corn,  and  mush  given  to 
the  other  two.  Gave  in  twenty-six  days  264  lbs.  shelled  corn, 
gain  44  lbs. :  gave  in  twenty-six  days  234  lbs.  cooked  meal,  gain 
74  lbs. ;  two  other  hogs  in  thirty  days  390  lbs.  boiled  corn,  gain 
102  lbs. 

[From  tne  Cincinnati  Daily  Commercial  ] 

“  Cooked  Food  for  Cattle. — The  advantages  of  using  cooked 
food  for  cattle  can  be  so  easily  verified  by  experiment,  that  it 
must  soon  be  generally  adopted  by  cattle  growers  and  dairy¬ 
men  The  food  thus  given  is  more  easily  and  perfectly  digested, 
and  will,  consequently,  produce  a  much  larger  amount  o *  good 
meat,  and  pure,  rich  milk,  than  given  in  any  other  form.  A  well- 
informed  milkman,  who  has  used  the  apparatus  manufactured 
and  sold  by  Messrs.  Scott  &  Hedges,  of  the  Little  Giant  Com 
Mill  Works,  for  cooking  food  for  cattle  and  hogs,  sends  us  the 
following : 

“  I  commenced  the  use  of  the  Steam  Boiler  on  the  7th  inst.,  at 
which  time  my  ten  cows  gave  sixty  and  a  half  quarts.  My  daily 
feed  was  ten  buckets  of  middlings,  and  corn  and  cob  meal  about 
equal  parts.  On  the  9th,  reduced  the  feed  two  buckets.  On  the 
14th,  they  gave  severity-seven  and  a  half  quarts.  My  milk  has 
improved  in  quality,  and  my  cows  in  appeal  ance. 

“  Cincinnati,  Dec.  15, 1856.  C.  M.  DAVIS,  Milkman.” 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  gain  in  seven  days  was  seven 
teen  quarts,  being  28  per  cent,  gain  in  milk,  with  a  saving  of  20 
per  cent,  in  food.  The  milk  pioduced  from  such  food  is  alto¬ 
gether  different  both  in  quality  and  appearance.  121nl71 

Horse  powers  and  threshers. 

—I  have  for  sale  the  best  and  most  approved  made  in  the 
United  States,  viz  : 

Allen’s  celebrated  one  horse  endless  chain  power. 

Emery’s  Patent  do  do  do 

Allen’s  celebrated  two  do  do  do 

Emery’s  patent  two  do  do  do 

Trimble’s  one  to  four  horse  iron  circular  power. 

Warren’s  ,do  do  do  do 

Eddy’s  or  Tasslin’s  superior  wood  and  wrought  iron  one  to 
six  horse  circular  power. 

Hall’s  or  Pitt’s  one  to  eight  horse  iron  circular  power,  much 
used  in  California  and  other  Western  States. 

threshers. 

Allen’s  or  Emery’s  Threshers  with  or  without  Separators. 
Eddy’s  Iron  Cylinder  Threshers 

Hall’s  or  Pitt’s  and  ot  her  make  Threshers  and  Cleaners  com¬ 
bined.  for  two  to  eight  horses. 

R.  L.  ALLKN.Nor.  189  and  191  Water-st. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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Horticultural  tools— a  full  as¬ 
sortment  of  Hedge  and  Vine  Shears,  Pruning  Knives, 
Hoes,  Rakes,  Cultivators,  Trowals,  Forks,  Watering  Engines, 
j  &c.  &c. 

PLOWS — A  large  variety  of  patterns, 

among  which  are  the  most  approved  Sod,  Stubble,  Side-hill, 
Double-mold,  Sub-soil,  Lock  Coulter.  Self-Sharpener,  &c. 

CARTS  AND  WAGONS— With  iron  and 

wood  axles,  on  hand  or  made  to  order,  in  the  best  and  most 
erviceable  manner. 

LITTLE  GIANT  and  other  Corn  and  Cob 

Crushers  _ 

For  sale  by  R-  L.  ALLEN, 

1fl9  and  191  Water  st..  New- York. 

BEES!  BEES  !  !  I5EJ3S  !  I ! 

THE  SUBSCRIBER  WILL  SELL  A 

limited  number  the  coming  Spring.  The  price  for  No.  1 
storks  of  last  year's  swarms  will  be  88.  For  packing  on  springs 
in  cases,  and  delivering  at  the  railroad  depot,  5(L  cents  each, 
additional.  When  three  or  more  are  ordered,  the  “  Mysteries 
of  Ilee-Keeping”  will  be  added  gratis.  They  will  be  delivered 
about  the  first  of  April.  Purchasers  are  requested  to  caU  and 
make  their  own  selection,  when  practicable. 

Address  M.  QUIMBY, 

12lul63  ,  St.  Johnsville,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 

SHORT  HORNS  AT  PRIVATE  SALE. 

THE  SUBSCRIBERS  OFFER  FOR 

sale  a  few  Bull  and  Heifer  CALVES,  the  get  of  their 
Prize  Bulls  Astoria  221,  A.  H.  B.,and  of  Lord  Vane  Tempest  2nd, 
A  H.  B.  669,  together  with  a  number  of  COWS  and  HEIFERS. 
We  have  also  for  sale  a  few  choice  Suffolk  PIGS,  from  the 
Jackson  importation,  and  a  few  superior  Berkshire  PIGS. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  our  stock,  and  anv  informal  ion  con¬ 
cerning  them,  can  be  obtained  of  C.  M.  SAXTON,  14b  Fulton 
street,  New-York,  or  of  the  subscribers. 

121-l22nl50  B.  &  C.  S.  HAINES.  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE. 

BREMEN  GEESE,  AFRICAN  GEESE, 

Wild  Turkeys,  domesticated,  large  breed  of  Domestic 
Turkeys.  White  Chinese  Ducks.  Black  Cayuga  Ducks,  Knacker 
Ducks,  White,  Grey  and  Yellow  Dorkings.  Black  Polands, 
Gold  and  Silver  Pencil  Polands,  Black  Spanish,  Black  Shang¬ 
hais,  Buff,  Red  and  White  Dominicks,  Gold  and  Silver  Pencil 
Shanghais,  and  Bramah  Poot rah  Game,  Black,  White  and  Buff 
Bantams,  Black  Spanish,  all  very  line,  pure  breed. 

S.  SMITH, 

121nl68  Portchester,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

CHESTER  WHITES. 

THE  SUBSCRIBER  WILL  SHIP  TO 

order  to  any  part  of  the  Union,  his  celebrated  Premium 
Chester  White  Hogs,  in  pairs  not  akin.  Progeny  of  Hogs  that 
took  State  and  United  States  Premiums  last  Fall. 

Address  THOMAS  WOOD, 

121nl79  Penningtonville,  Chester  county,  Pa. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO — At  Lowest  market 

prices,  wholesale  and  retail— with  Government  weight  and 
orandon  each  bag,  for  sale  at  the 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  AND  SEED 
Warehouse  of  R-  L.  ALLEN, 

Nos.  189  and  191  Water-st.,  New-York. 
ALLEN’S  CELEBRATED  MOWING  MACHINE 
CANNOT  CLOG 

TO  FARMERS  AND  GARDENERS. 

THE  SUBSCRIBERS  OFFER  FOR 

sale  40,000  Barrels  of  their 

NEW  AND  IMPROVED  POUDRETTE, 
Manufactured  from  the  night  soil  of  New-York  citytJjn  lots  to 
•uit  purchasers.  This  article  (greatly  improved  within  the  last 
two  years)  has  been  in  the  market  for  eighteen  years,  aud  still 
defies  competition  as  a  manure  for  Corn  and  Garden  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  being  cheaper,  more  powerful  than  any  other ,  and  at  the 
same  time  free  from  disagreeable  odor.  Two  barrels  ($3  worth) 
will  manure  an  acre  of  corn  in  the  hill,  will  save  two-thirds  in 
labor,  will  cause  it  to  come  up  quicker,  grow  faster,  ripen 
earlier,  and  will  bring  a  larger  crop  on  poor  ground  than  any 
other  fertilizer,  and  is  also  a  preventive  of  the  cut  worm : 
also,  it  does  not  injure  the  seed  to  be  put  in  contact  with  it. 

The  L.  M.  Co.  point  to  their  long  standing  reputation,  and 
the  large  capital  ($100,000,)  invested  in  their  business,  as  a 
guarantee  that  the  article  they  make  shall  always  be  of  such 
quality  as  to  command  a  ready  sale. 

Price,  delivered  in  the  city  free  of  charge'and  other  expense  : 

One  barrel . $2  00 

Two  barrels .  3  50 

Five  barrels .  8  00 

Six  barrels .  9  50 

And  at  the  rate  of  $1  50  per  barrel  for  any  quantity  over  six 
barrels. 

i^**  A  Pamphlet,  containing  every  information,  will  be  sent 
(free)  to  any  one  applying  for  the  same.  Our  address  is 
THE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
121-124nl51  Office  60  Courtlandt  st.,  New-York. 

GREEN  SAND  MAUL  OF  NEW- JERSEY. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  FERTILIZER 

COMPANY  is  now  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  this 
important  Manure.  For  all  lands  upon  which  ashes  are  bene¬ 
ficial,  the  MARL  is  more  than  a  substitute.  Professor  Cook,  in 
liis  Annual  Report  to  the  Legislature  of  New- Jersev,  says : 

“  The  value  of  these  MARLS  is  best  seen  in  the  rich  and 
nighly  cultivated  district  which  has  been  improved  ( almost 
made)  by  their  use.  But  it  may  be  interesting  to  examine  the 
causes  of  their  great  value  in  agriculture,  and  to  compare  them 
with  other  fertilizers.  For  example  :  The  potash  alone  may  be 
taken,  at  an  average,  as  five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  weight  of 
die  MARL  ;  a  bushel,  when  dry,  weighs  eighty  pounds  ;  and  in 
the  proportion  mentioned,  would  contain  four  pounds  of  potash  • 
This  is  nearly  as  much  as  there  is  in  a  bushel  of  unleached  wood  I 
ashes.” 

And  again  :  “  It  is  probable  that  the  great  value  of  the  MARL 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  contains  nearly  all  the  sub¬ 
stances  necessary  to  make  up  the  ash  of  our  common  cultivated 
plants.” 

Price  delivered  on  board  vessel  at  the  wharves  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  at  Portland  Heights,  Raritan  Bay,  New- Jersey,  seven 
cents  per  bushel. 

For  further  particulars,  s  e  Circular,  sent  free  of  postage. 
Orders  for  other  fertilizers  will  receive  prompt  attention.  Ad¬ 
dress  either  of  the  undersigned. 

CHAS.  SEARS,  President, 

Riceville  Post-Office,  N.  J. 

Tappan  Townsend,  Treasurer, 

No.  82  Nassau-st.,  New-York. 

GEO.  W.  ATWOOD,  Secretary, 
i20-l2Inl73  No.  16  Cedar-st.,  New-York. 


NEW-YORK  WEEKLY  TIMES, 

A  LITEKARY  AND  NEWS  JOURNAL  FOR  THE 
FAMILY  AND  FIRESIDE. 

The  Cheapest  IVewspaper  iii  the  Unite  J  States. 

¥JPON  THE  TERMINATION  OF  THE 

^  Presidential  contest,  now  close  at  hand,  the  proprietors  of 
the  NEW-YORK  WEEKLY  TIMES  intendto  introduce  vari¬ 
ous  and  extensive  changes  in  its  character,  which  will  render 
it  still  more  attractive  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Its  columns  will  then  be  less  exclusively  occu¬ 
pied  by  political  news  and  discussions  and  will  be  much  more 
largely  devoted  to  LITERATURE,  GENERAL  NEWS,  and 
MISCELLANEOUS  READING,.  It  will  be  made  emphatical¬ 
ly  and  especially  a 

NEWSPAPER  FOR  THE  FAMILY  AND  THE  FIRESIDE 
Containing  Literary  Tales,  Original  and  Selected;  Biographical 
Notices,  Sketches  of  Character,  Letters  fiom  Abroad,  Anec¬ 
dotes,  and  generally  whatever  will  be  most  entertaining  and 
most  instructive  to  the  great  mass  of  Newspaper  Readers. 

Among  the  conspicuous  attractions  of  the  Weekly  Times 
will  be 

AN  ORIGINAL  NOVEL, 

By  a  Popular  American  Author,  written  expressly  for  its  col¬ 
umns,  and  abounding  in  interest  and  merit.  This  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  successive  numbers,  commencing  about  the  15th  of  No¬ 
vember,  and  will  probably  be  completed  in  six  months. 

The  Weekly  Times  will  also  contain  a  series  of 

LETTERS  FROM  EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST, 

By  one  ofthe  ablest  and  most  Popular  writers  in  the  United 
States, — embracing  Notes  ol  Incident,  Adventures  and  Observa¬ 
tion  in  Europe,  Egypt,  Arabia  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  forming 
one  ofthe  most  interesting  series  of  Foreign  Sketches  ever  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  Country. 

Besides  these  continuous  articles,  prepared  expressly  for  the 
New  Serie-s  of  the  Weekly  Times,  it  will  contain,  every  week, 
a  great  amount  of 

ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE,  DOMESTIC  ’AND 
FOREIGN. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERARY7  ANECDOTES 
AND  SKETCHES. 

NOTES  OF  SCIENTIFIC  DISCOVERY7. 
BIOGRAPHICAL  AND  CRITICAL  NOTICES. 
REVIEWS  OF  NEW  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS. 
Choice  Poetry,  Original  and  Selected, &c.,  &c.,&c.,  &c. 

In  short,  it  is  the  design  of  its  Proprietors  to  spare  neither 
expense  nor  labor  in  making  it  the  most  interesting  and  desirable 
miscellaneous  Family  Newspaper  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  its  Literary  and  Miscellaneous  character  the 
Weekly  Times  will  give,  in  a  clear  and  condensed  form 
ALL  THE  NEWS  OF  THE  DAY". 

From  all  quarters  of  the  world,  and  in  all  departments  of  activi¬ 
ty,— embracing 

AGRICULTURAL,  COMMERCIAL  AND  FINAN¬ 
CIAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Prepared  expressly  for  its  columns,  and  for  the  use  of  those  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  who  wish  to  be  kept  informed  upon  all 
these  topics. 

THE  DOINGS  OF  CONGRESS, 

With  a  synopsis  of  all  important  documents,  valuable  speeches, 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  several  State  Legislatures. 
FOREIGN  NEWS. 

As  given  in  the  Letters  of  Special  Correspondents,  and  in  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  Newspaper  Press  of  England  and  the  Continent : 
— and 

THE  ,  MISCELLANEOUS  NEWS 
Of  Accidents,  Crimes,  Disasters,  Personal  Movements, &c.,  &c. 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Weekly  Times  will  also  contain  EDITORIAL  ARTI¬ 
CLES  discussing  all  the  leading  events  of  the  day,  in  such  a 
manner  as  shall  promise  to  be  most  widely'  useful  and  instruc 
tive.  In  its  political  department  the  Times  will  be 

WHOLLY  INDEPENDENT  OF  ALL  POLITICAL 
PARTIES, 

Speaking  freely  and  boldly  its  own  Opinions, — condemning 
Public  men  and  Public  bodies  for  whatever  may  be  wrong,  and 
upholding  and  sustaining  them  in  whatever  may  tend  for  the 
advancement  of  the  public  good.  It  will  advocate  equal  and 
exact  justice  to  all  men, — the  preservation  of  the  Union  upon 
the  principles  ol  the  Constitutibn,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  all  classes  by  Education,  Morality  and  Religion. 
It  will  wage  no  war  upon  any  section,  nor  countenance  any 
infringement  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  any  portion  of  our 
common  country.  But  it  will  also  resist  all  attempts  to  subor¬ 
dinate  the  general  good  to  sectional  ambition,  or  to  undermine 
those  great  principles  of  Human  Liberty  which  form  the  basis 
and  foundation  of  our  Republican  institutions.  It  will  be 
moderate  but  firm  in  its  tone, — seeking  to  convince  rather  than 
intimidate,  respectful  toward  those  who  differ  from  it,  conserv¬ 
ative  in  its  tendency,  and  devoted  zealously  and  steadily  to  the 
elevation  and  advancement  of  the  people. 

The  WEEKLY  TIMES  will  be  printed  upon  handsome 
paper,  in  clear  type  and  in  elegant  style — each  number  cantain- 
ing  eight  pages,  or  forty -eight  columns — presenting  every  week 
a  larger  amount  of  choice  Reading  and  News  than  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  elsewhere  at  the  same  rate.  It  is  designed  to  make  it  at 
once 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  will  be  sent  to  subscribers  by  mail  at  the  following  rates  : 

One  Copy,  one  year,  for . g2 

Five  Copies,  one  year,  for .  5 

Twenty-Five  Copies,  one  year,  for . 20 

Each  package  must  in  every  case  be  sent  to  one  name  and 


address.  Any  Postmaster,  clerk,  or  other  person,  who  may  send 
us  Ten  or  more  subscribers  on  the  above  terms,  and  who  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  package  for  distribution  among  the  subscribers*  sfuiP 
receive  an  extra  copy.  Additions  may  at  any  time  be  mado  to 
Clubs  by  the  party  in  whose  name  the  Club  stands,  and  on 
terms  of  first  remittance. 

Postage  on  the  Weekly  Times  is: 

To  Canada,  payable  in  advance . . 26  cents  a  your 

Within  the  State . . 13  cents  a  year 

Within  the  United  States . 26  cents  a  year 

The  NEW-YORK  DAILY  TIMES  is  a  very  large,  first-class 
Daily  paper,  containing  all  the  News  of  the  day,  &o.,  &c.. 
which  is  sent  to  Subscribers  by  mail  at  SIX  DOLLARS  PEK 
ANNUM. 

The  NEW-YORK  SEMI-WEEKLY  TIMES,  p-:V:shed 
twice  a  week,  and  containing  all  the  reading  malic,  i  ,he 
Daily, is  sent  to  Subscribers  at  the  rate  of  THREE  D  »l  l.  *  RS 
per  annum.  Two  Copies  to  one  address  for  Five  Dolj.4Rs 

Payment  in  all  cases  is  required  invariably  in  advar  c  and  no 
papers  will  ever  be  sent  until  the  receipt  of  the  money. 

All  letters  inclosing  money,  or  on  business  of  any  rin.l  «vith 
the  office,  to  be  addressed  to  the  Publishers, 

RAYMOND,  WESLEY  &  (  O  . 

No.  138  Nassau-st.,  New  Y<  rtc. 

New-York,  Oct.  1,  1856. 


The  emperor  of  Russia.— The 

Eclectic  Magazine  for  January,  1857,  is  embellished 
with  a  splendid  Portrait  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  wit h  graphic 
description  of  the  coronation  ceremonies  at  Moscow  ;  another 
of  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  addition  to  a  rich  table  of  contents  served 
up  from  the  Foreign  Periodicals,  and  ready  for  its  friends  and 
patrons.  It  should  be  in  every  library— on  every  centre-table 
The  Eclectic  has  twelve  numbers  of  144  pages  each  ;  twelve  or 
more  fine  portraits  of  Celebrated  Men,  or  beautiful  Engravings 
by  Sartain — cheap  at  20  cents  each,  leaving  less  than  $1  for  each 
of  the  three  large  volumes,  with  titles  and  indexes,  ami  nearly 
eighteen  hundred  pages  per  year  of  choice  reading  and  perma¬ 
nent  value. 

Price  $5  per  annum.  Cheap  enough. 

Postage  three  cents  on  each  number.  Sent  to  any  nail  of  the 
country.  The  January  number  begins  the  fortieth  Volume 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  subscribe. 

Address  W  H-  BID  WELL,  No.  5  Beekman-strcet. 

New-York,  Jan.  1,  1857.  12Jnl75 

A.  Paper  for  the  Million. 

SCOVILLE’S  FAMILY  GAZETTE.— An 

Independent  Weekly  Journal,  published  in  New-York— is 
the  cheapest  and  best  News  and  Literary  Family  Periodical  in 
the  world.  It  contains  sixteen  large  pages  of  a  form  suitable  for 
binding,  and,  beside  all  the  News  of  the  day,  comprises  Stories, 
Anecdotes,  entertaining  and  Instructive  Miscellany,  and  every 
variety  of  curious  and  rare  reading,  and  at  the  following  unpre¬ 
cedented  prices:  A  single  copy.  $1 ;  eight  copies  for  $5;  and 
twenty  copies  ( to  one  address)  for  $10,  invariably  in  advauce. 
Newspapers  publishing  this  notice  entire,  and  sending  a  marked 
copy,  will  receive  it  for  one  year. 

JOSEPH  A.  SCOYILLE,  Publisher. 

121nlG0  No.  81  Franklin-street,  New-York. 

RANNEY’S  CHESS,  CHECKERS  AND 

Backgammon  for  the  Million.  Size  thirteen  by  fifteen 
inches.  Comprising  a  “ Board  ”  and  “Men,”  ora  complete  set 
of  Apparatus  for  playing  the  above  Games. 

The  “  Chess  Men,”  consisting  of  appropriate  designs  or  pic¬ 
tures,  representing  the  several  characters  of  the  game,  neatly 
engraved  and  printed,  and  mounted  on  one  side  of  the  41  Checker 
and  Backgammon  Men.”  This  style  of  “  Men  ”  is  far  su perior  to 
those  commonly  used,  in  being  more  convenient,  and  in  rcsemb- 
lingthe  characters,  as  King,  Queen,  Knight,  Castle,  &e.,  in  a 
life-like  maimer. 

Price,  fla»  form,  single  frame,  with  men . $0  so 

“  “  double  “  “  .  75 

“  “  “  “  “  .  1  00 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

Copies  in  “book  form  ”  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Persons  wishing  a  box  of  men  alone,  will  receive 
them  by  mail  on  receipt  of  25  cents.  Apply  to  or  address 

A.  RANNEY,  Publisher. 

121nl53  No.  195  Broadway,  New  York. 

SMfCTOK  HOOFFANIFS 

CELEBRATED 

GERMAN  BITTERS 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  C.  M.  JACKSON,  Philad’a,  Pa. 

WILL  EFFECTUALLY  CURE 
LIVER  COMPLAINT.  DYSPEPSIA,  JAUNDICE, 
CHRONIC  OR  NERVOUS  DEBILITY, 
DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEYS 
AND  ALL  DISEASES 
ARISING  FROM 
A  DISOR¬ 
DERED 
LIVER 
OR 

STOMACH; 

Such  as  Constipation,  Inward  Piles,  Fullness  or  Blood  to  tn 
Head,  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Nausea,  Heartburn,  Disgust 
for  Food,  Fullness  or  Weight  in  the  Stomach,  Sour  Eruc¬ 
tations,  Sinking  or  Fluttering  at  the  Pit  of  t  lie  Stomach 
Swimming  of  the  Head,  Hurried  and  Difficult  Breathing, 
Fluttering  at  the  Heart,  Choking  or  Suffocating  Sensations 
when  in  a  lying  posture,  Dimness  of  Vision,  Dots  of  Webs 
before  the  Sight,  Fever,  and  Dull  Pain  in  the  Head.  Defi¬ 
ciency  of  Perspiration,  Yellowness  of  the  Skin  and  Eyes, 
Pain  in  the  Side,  Back,  Chest,  Limbs,  &c.,  Sudden  Flushes 
of  Heat,  Burning  in  the  Flesh,  Constant  Imaginings  of  Evil, 
and  Great  Depression  of  Spirits. 

The  Proprietor,  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this 
preparation,  does  so  with  a  feeling  ef  the  utmost  confidence  in 
its  virtues  and  adaptation  to  the  diseases  for  which  jf  is  recom¬ 
mended.  ,  •_  , 

It  is  no  new  and  untried  article,  but  one  that  lias  stood  th* 
test  of  a  ten  years’  trial  before  the  American  people,  and  its 
reputation  and  sale  is  unrivalled  by  any  similar  preparations 
extant.  The  testimony  in  its  favor,  given  by  the  most  prominen; 
and  well-know  physicians  and  individuals  in  all  parts  of  Mi « 
country,  is  immense,  and  a  careful  perusal  of  the  Almanac,  pub 
lished  annually  by  the  Pioprietor,  and  to  be  had  gratis  of  anyo 
his  Agents,  cannot  but  satisfy  the  most  skeptical  that'  u 
remedy  is  really  deserving  the  great  celebrity  it  has  obtained 
Principal  Office  and  Manufactory,  No.  96  ARCH-street,  Phi. 
delphia,  Pa.  And  for  sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Store-keepei 
in  every  town  and  village  in  the  United  States  and  Canadas. 
il7-119nll6 
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POSTSCRIPT— ABOUT  SEEDS. 


Since  page  37  was  stereotyped,  we  have  learned  of  large 
quantities  of  Sugar  Care  Seed  ordered  from  France  by 
leveral  dealers,  and  the  probability  is  that  all  ■who  wish  to 
procure  it  by  the  pound,  can  do  so  within  a  few  weeks. 
We  have,  ourselves,  secured  an  additional  quantity  from 
the  best  sources,  and  expect,  by  the  12th  of  February,  to  fin¬ 
ish  mailing  to  all  previous  applicants— with  supply  enough 
remaining  for  all  future  subscribers.  Owing  to  lack  of 
suitable  machinery,  much  of  that  raised  in  this  country  is 
improperly  cleaned  from  light  seed  and  chaff.  In  making 
up  our  packages  w  e  allow’  for  this,  aiming  to  give  every 
one  at  least  300  'perfect  seeds.  Often  the  best  seeds  are 


1855 ;  and  the  total  consumption  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Cane 
Sugar  in  the  United  States  as  378,760  tons  of  2,240  lbs.,  1856, 
against  377,752  tons  of  2.240  lbs.  in  1855.  The  imports  of  Foreign 
Sugar  into  the  United  States  during  the  past  year,  largely  ex¬ 
ceed  any  like  period  in  the  history  of  the  country.  This  large 
increase  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  continued  and  very  serious  fall¬ 
ing  ofl'in  the  crop  of  Louisiana,  &c.,  the  past  two  years.  The 
yield  of  Sugar  from  Domestic  Cane,  has  been  steadily  and  rapid¬ 
ly  diminishing  since  1853-4.  That  season,  449,324  hhds.  was 
made  from  the  Cane  of  Louisiana;  in  1854-5,  the  crop  was  346,635 
lihds.;  and  in  1855-6, 231,427  hhds.  The  crop  of  this  description 
now  coming  forward,  will  be  even  less  than  the  small  one  made 
last  year,  being  estimated  at  from  80,000  to  120,000  hhds.;  it  is. 
generally  conceded  that  it  will  not  exceed  the  latter  figure, 
which  will  be  insufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  consequently  tne  entire  Atlantic  sea-board,  and 
in  a  measure  the  Gulf  ports  also,  will  have  to  rely  solely  upon 
sugar  of  a  foreign  growth  to  meet  their  requirements. 

We  annex  a  comparative  list  of  the  closing  prices  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  agricultural  products,  last  month  and  this,  showing  the 
fluctuations  since  our  previous  issue  ; 


stripped  of  the  outer  covering,  and  appear  nearly  white. 
These  will  germinate  quite  as  well  as  others,  if  not  kept 
in  a  hot  dry  place,  previous  to  planting.  Please  note  any 
figures  upon  the  back  of  the  seed-bags,  as  these  indicate 
the  sources  of  the  seed,  which  may  be  referred  to  hereaf¬ 
ter. 

N.  b.— Wherever  a  new  Club  of  Six  Subscribers  (for 

FIVE  DOLLARS,)  is  MADE  UP  FOR  THE  PRESENT  YEAR,  WE  WILL 
SEND  TO  SUCH  Club  AT  LEAST  THREE  THOUSAND  SEEDS 
FREE  IF  THE  POSTAGE  (21  CENTS)  IS  PROVIDED  FOR. 

MARKET  REVIEW,  WEATHER  NOTES,  &c. 

American  Agriculturist  Office,  / 
New-York,  Jan.  30,  1857,  ) 

The  weather  during  the  past  week  has  been  very  unfavorable 
for  business.  Harbor  navigation  has  been  seriously  obstructed 
by  ice.  The  streets  of  the  city  have  been  in  a  very  bad  condition 
since  the  heavy  snow  storm  a  few  weeks  ago.  Merchants  ex¬ 
perienced  great  difficulty  in  moving  produce.  This  has  been  not 
only  difficult  and  tedious,  but  also  very  expensive.  The  bulk  of 
the  stock  of  produce  in  this  vicinity  is  in  store  at  the  Atlantic 
Docks,  Brooklyn.  These  have  been  inaccessible  nearly  all  the 
month,  owing  to  the  ice  in  Buttermilk  Channel.  Hence  factors 
could  not  guarantee  the  prompt  delivery  of  what  they  had  to 
sell  to  buyers.  All  these  circumstances  operated  against  a  vig¬ 
orous  business.  Irregularity  in  the  arrival  of  mails  likewise 
served  to  repress  activity.  Produce  has  been  very  moderately 
sought  after,— more  by  home  dealers  than  by  shippers.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  of  the  leading  articles  from  the  interior  have  been  quite 
limited.  The  available  supply,  however,  has,  in  the  main,  been 
sufficient  to  meet  all  the  immediate  requirements  of  buyers. 
This  has  prevented,  to  a  considerable  extent,  important  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  prices.  The  European  news  received  during  the  month 
Has,  on  the  whole,  been  favorable  to  our  agricultural  interests. 
Its  influence,  however,  has  not  been  very  decided,  any  way. 
The  Arabia ,  at  Halifax  and  Boston,  brought  the  latest  intelli¬ 
gence,— including  Liverpool  dates  to  Dec.  17th.  The  market 
accounts  by  this  arrival  are  not  encouraging  to  sellers  of  pro¬ 
duce  here,— yet  they  generally  evince  undiminislied  confidence, 
even  in  view  of  a  spiritless  demand  for  nearly  all  commodities. 
The  stock  of  Breadstuffs  immediately  available  is  light,  but,  in 
the  main,  equal  to  the  wants  of  buyers.  Cotton  is  in  fair  supply 
and  lively  request.  Provisions  are  generally  scarce  and  much 
needed.  Prices  favor  sellers.  Hay  is  not  plenty,— while  being 
in  fair  demand  and  stiffly  held.  Rice  is  abundant  and  depressed, 
being  tamely  inquired  for.  Tobacco  is  in  reduced  stock  and  ac¬ 
tive  request.  It  is  on  the  advance.  Wool  is  quiet,  yet  steady. 
The  amount  offering  is  limited.  The  stock  of  domestic  Wool 
throughout  the  country  is  represented  as  not  exceeding  6,000,000 
lbs.,  of  which  pulled  Wool  form  about  1,000,000  lbs.  This  scar¬ 
city  is  not  caused  by  any  increase  in  manufacture,  but  by  the 
decrease  both  of  the  importation  and  production  of  the  country. 
As  a  matter  of  interest,  and  for  future  reference,  we  annex  a 
comparative  statement  of  the  stocks  of  the  leading  articles  of 
domestic  produce,  here,  about  Jan.  1 : 
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Cotton — Middlings,  per  lb _ 
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Pork — Mess,  per  bbl . 19  25  (5)19  87%  20  00  (&21  50 

Prime,  per  bbl . 16  50  (5) 17  00  17  75  (5)18  00 

Beef — Country  Mess . 10  00  (5)12  12%  10  75  (5)13  00 

Prime .  6  50  (5)  8  00  9  50  (5)10  50 

Hogs,  Dressed,  per  lb 
Lard,  in  bbls.  per  lb. . 

Butter— Western,  per  lb .  16 

State, ’per  lb . 

Orange  County,  per  lb . 

Cheese,  per  lb . 

Potatoes — Carters,  per  bbl. 

Mercers,  per  bbl .  2  00 

Onions — Reds,  per  bbl .  1  62 

White,  per  bbl . 3  00 

Apples,  per  bbl . 2  00 

Eggs,  fresh,  per  dozen . 

Limed,  per  dozen .  22 

Feathers,  Live  Geese  per  lb.  50 

Seed — Clover,  per  lb .  12 

Flax,  per  bushel .  1  95 

Timothy,  mowed,  per  bushel. . .  2  25 

Timothy,  reaped,  per  bushel _ 

Sugar,  New-Orieans,  per  lb. . . 

Molasses,  New-Orleans,  pr  gl 

Coffee,  Rio,  per  lb .  9  (a) 

Tobacco — Kentucky,  &c.  pr  lb.  9  (a) 

Seed  Leaf,  per  lb .  10  (a) 

Wool — Domestic  fleece,  per  lb.  34  (a) 

Domestic,  pulled,  per  lb .  34  (a)  . 

Hemp— Undrkl  Amer’n  pr  ton. 210  00  (5)215 

Dressed  American,  per  ton _ 240  (5>260 

Flax— Jersey,  per  lb .  8  (5)  11  o  \w  xi 

Hay,  per  100  lbs .  1  00  (a)  1  12%  1  00  (5)  1  25 

Tallow,  per  lb .  11  (5)  11%  11%(5)  11% 

Whisky,  Domestic,  per  gal .  27  (a)  27%  28  (a) 

The  subjoined  tabular  statement  presents  summaries  of  the 
total  receipts  of  the  leading  kinds  of  Breadstuffs,  by  railroad  and 
coastwise,  for  twenty-nine  business  days,  ending  to-day,  of  the 
sales  at  the  Com  Exchange  in  this  city,  and  of  the  exports  of 
the  port  of  New  York  for  the  same  period : 

Receipts 

Wheat  Flour,  bbls . 228,950 

Wheat,  bushels . 212,100 

Corn,  bushels .  54,750 

Rye,  bushels 

Oats,  bushels .  5,300 

Barley  bushels 

This  statement  of  the  receipts  and  sales  of  Breadstuffs  ena¬ 
bles  us  to  make  the  following  comparison  : 
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Receipts. 

Sales. 

Exports. 

. .  .228,950 

250,395 

140,900 

. .  .212,100 

364,000 

535,162 

598,500 

222,920 

38,000 

15,857 

...  5,300 

40,500 

670 

1856.  1857. 

Wheat  Flour,  bbls . 596,000  392,000 

Wheat,  bush . 788,000  532,000 

Corn,  bush . 646,000  1,968,000 

Cotton,  bales .  74,000  30,000 

Rice,  tcs .  3,500  4,788 

Tobacco,  lihds .  2,571  5,747 

Wool,  lbs . Unknown.  1,908,000 

Fork,  bbls .  32,678  13,046 

Beef,  bbls.  and  tcs .  84,588  19,488 

The  editors  of  the  New-York  Shipping  and  Commercial  List 
have  issued  their  annual  statements  of  the  Coffee,  Molasses,  and 
Sugar  trade  of  the  United  States,  (exclusive  of  California  and 
Oregon,)  for  1856  : 

The  statement  of  the  Coffee  trade  of  the  United  States  for  1856, 
makes  the  total  receipts  of  Coffee,  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31, 
1856, 1,678,902  pkgs.,  weighing 230,943,150  lbs.,  against  receipts  in 
1855  of  1,704,857  pkgs.,  weighing  238,214,533  lbs.;  and  the  total 
consumption  in  1856,  218,228,490  lbs.,  against  a  consumption  in 
1855  of  210,378,287  lbs.— being  an  increase  of  7,850,203  lbs.,  or  3.73 
per  cent.  The  total  exports  from  the  United  States  was  67,733 
bags,  weighing  8,750,000  lbs.,  in  1856,  against  118,544  bags  in  1855. 

The  statement  of  the  Molasses  trade  of  the  United  States  for 
1856,  gives  the  receipts  of  Foreign  Molasses  in  the  United 
States  for  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1856,  at  25,035,724  gallons,  against 
total  receipts  in  1855  of  21,152.446  gallons;  and  the  total  con> 
sumption  of  this  description  in  1856,  at  23,014.878  gallons,  against 
a  consumption  of  Foreign  in  1855  of  23,533.423  gallons,  being  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  consumption  of  Foreign  in  1856,  as  compared  with 
1855,  of  2.20  per  cent.,  while  the  total  consumption  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  in  1856,  was  39,608,878  gallons,  against  a  consump¬ 
tion  in  1855,  of  47,266,085  gallons,  a  falling  off  in  1856  of  7,657,207 
gallons,  or  the  largo  decrease  of  16.20  per  cent.  The  consump¬ 
tion  of  all  kinds  in  1856,  was  16.20  per  cent.  iess  than  that  ol  1855, 
while  that  of  1855  was  16%  per  cent  smaller  than  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  1854.  This  continued  large  decrease  is  attributable,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  rapid  decline  in  tne  yield  of  Louisiana 
Cane. 

Thestatement  or  the  Sugar  trade  of  the  United  States  for  1856, 
represents  the  total  receipts  of  Foreign  Cane  Sugar  at  all  ports, 
as  275,662  tons  of  2,240  lbs.  in  1856,  against  205,064  tons  of  2,240 
lbs.  in  1855;  the  total  consumption  of  Foreign  Cane  Sugar  as 
155,293  tons  of  2,240  lbs.,  1856,  against  192,607  to  as  of  2,240  lbs.  in 


Receipts.  Sales 

Total  29  days  this  month,  in  bushels . 1 ,407,600  2,292,975 

Total  26  days  last  month,  in  bushels _ _ 3,610,050  4,090,675 

The  Cincinnati  Pnce  Current ,  of  the  21st,  gives  the  receipt  of 
Hogs  there  for  the  week,  &c.,  as  follows : 


Past  For  the  Same  time  Same  time 
week.  Season,  last  Season,  in  1854-5. 

From  Kentucky . 96,061  86,828  64,286 

By  River  and  R.  R . 3,265  188,447  250,854  188,168 

Through  Toll-gates... .  800  33,309  24,437  47,680 

Slaught’d  at  Plainville.  1.500  26,000  25,270  33,130 

Totals . 5,565  343,817  389,391  333,248 


The  receipts  of  Beeves  for  the  five  weeks  ending  Jan.  28, 
scarcely  differ  from  the  number  of  last  month,  being  15,550.  Re¬ 
ceipts  were  Dec.  31,  2,570 ;  Jan.  7,  3,071:  Jan.  11.  3,735 ;  Jan.  21, 
2.197;  Jan.  28,  3,977.  The  prices  Dec.  31  were  tne  same  as  the 
preceding  week  ;  Jan.  7  no  change,  Jan.  14  %c.  lower;  Jan.  21 
advanced  about  %c.,  which  price  ruled  on  the  28th  Wednes¬ 
day,  Jan.  28,  prices  were  :  Premium  Cattle,  llc.(5)12c.;  first 
quality,  10%c.(a)llc.;  medium  quality,  9%c.(S)10%c.;  poorquality, 
9c.(a)9%c.;  poorest  qualty,  8c.(5)8%c.  Average  price,  9^c.,  or 
same  as  Dec.  24. 

Receipts  of  live  Sheep  have  fallen  off,  but  large  numbers  of 
dressed  are  constantly  arriving.  The  numbers  of  live  sheep  for 
the  five  weeks  ending  Jan.  28,  were  37,063. 

The  Weather — Has  been  unusually  severe  the  past  month 
in  every  direction,  with  heavy  snows  and  high  winds,  in  many 
places  aoing  extensive  damage  upon  the  coast,  and  blocking  up 
roads  upon  the  land.  Our  condensed  notes  run :  Dec.  28,  light 
rain;  29  and  30, fine  and  mild  ;  31,  cloudy  A.  M.,  light  snow  P.  M. 
Jan.  1,  cloudy;  2,  clear  and  fine  ;  3,  six  inches  snow  fell;  4  to  10, 
clear  but  cold,  with  a  range  at  7  A.  M.  of  4°  (on  the  8th)  to  178  ; 
11,  cool,  light  snow  A.  M.;  12  aud  13,  clear  and  cool,  mercury  10P 
each  morning ;  14  and  15,  clear  and  milder ;  16,  clear,  6°  in  morn¬ 
ing;  17,  clear;  18,  coldest  morningto  this  date,  mercury  5°  below 
zero,  snow  storm  commenced  at  2  P.  M.;  19,  snowing  all  day, 
with  high  wind,  mercury  4«,  which  is  unusually  cold  for  so  se¬ 
vere  a  storm, —traveling  stopped,  although  only  about  10  inches 
of  snow  fell  on  a  level  in  many  places  it  was  blown  into  drifts  10 
feet  deep  ;  20  and  21,  clear  and  milder  ,  22,  about  three  inches 
snow  fell ;  23,  colder,  mercury  6°  below  zero  ;  24,  coldest  day  of 
the  season,  thermometer  showing  a  temperature  of  11^  be¬ 
low  zero  ;  clear  and  calm ;  25,  cold,  8°;  25,  cold,  6°  below  zero; 
27,  milder  with  light  rain  ;  28,  snow  at  evening;  29,  two  inches 
snow  fell;  30,  clear  and  mild;  31,  snow  morning,  but  soon 
changed  to  a  severe  rain  with  high  wind. 
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WORK  FOR  THE  WJNTH. 

Joyous,  the  impatient  husbandmui  perceives 
Relenting  Nature,  and  nis  lusty 
Drives  from  their  stalls,  to  where  the  well-used  plow 
Lies  in  the  furrow,  loosened  from  the  froet. 

There  unrefusing,  to  the  harnessed  yoke 
They  lend  their  shoulder,  and  begin  their  ioil 
Cheered  by  the  simple  song  and  soaring  lark. 
Meanwhile  recumbent  o’er  the  shining  sha.e, 

The  Master  leans,  removes  the  obstructing  ci.vj. 
Winds  the  whole  vyork— and  side  long  lays  the  ^ltwhc 

This  is  Thomson’s  picture  of  a  March 
scene  among  the  farms  of  old  England.  The 
poet  has  given  to  the  scene  a  little  of  the  rose 
color  of  fancy,  even  though  the  season  there 
is  more  forward  than  with  us.  Nature  in¬ 
deed  begins  to  relent  upon  our  shores  in  this 
month,  but  very  little  plowing  is  done  ordi¬ 
narily,  until  its  last  days.  If  it  thaws  by  day, 
it  freezes  by  night,  and  not  much  progress  is 
made  in  relieving  the  ground  of  the  deep 
frosts,  that  have  accumulated  in  the  winter 
months.  Still  it  is  manifest,  on  every  side, 
that  the  reign  of  the  frost  king  is  broken. 
The  rivers  and  lakes  are  unbound,  and  the 
great  cakes  of  floating  ice  go  down  the  rivers 
in  majestic  procession  to  the  sea,  covering 
many  square  leagues  of  its  waters.  The 
vessels,  so  long  ice  bound  in  port,  again 
spread  their  sails  to  the  breeze  and  the 
streamers  again  thread  the  winding  chan¬ 
nels  of  our  inland  waters.  It  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  sight  to  see  these  signs  of  returning  life 
and  activity,  after  the  long  and  dreary  win¬ 
ter. 

Remote  from  the  sea  and  nayigable  wa¬ 
ters,  the  indications  of  the  changing  season 
are  quite  as  manifest.  One  by  one,  the 
great  snow  barriers  laid  upon  the  highways 
go  down  before  the  advancing  sun.  The 
morning  light  comes  earlier,  and  prolongs 
its  stay  at  evening,  as  if  loth  to  part  with  the 
world  it  was  wakingto  new  life  and  beauty. 
The  buried  meadows  and  stubble  fields 
emerge  from  their  long  darkness  beneath  the 
snow.  The  banks  under  the  walls  gradually 
disappear,  and  in  sunny  and  sheltered  spots, 
the  grass  cautiously  thrusts  its  green  blades 
through  the  dead  stubble  of  the  former  year. 
It  is  a  glad  sight,  to  see  these  patches  of 
verdure  starting  under  the  walls,  and  upon 
the  hill  sides,  and  extending  their  domain 
over  the  sere  fields.  Along  the  watercourses 
the  willows  give  the  first  indications  of  life, 
and  the  young  buds  start  out  armed  with 


furs,  as  if  afraid  to  venture  into  the  frosty 
air.  This  doubtless  is  one  of  the  beautiful 
provisions  of  Nature  to  guard  these  early 
buds  against  injury. 

In  the  forest,  too,  there  is  a  silent  quick¬ 
ening  of  the  buds,  though  it  is  hardly  yet 
perceptible  to  the  eye.  The  sap  begins  to 
move,  and  the  harvests  of  the  sugar  fields 
of  the  north  are  now  gathered.  In  the  maple 
orchards,  all  is  life  and  bustle.  The  sunny 
sides  of  trees  are  tapped,  and  from  the 
smooth  elder-spouts,  the  forest  nectar  drips 
into  rough  home-made  troughs.  The  con¬ 
tents  of  these  troughs  are  daily  gathered  up, 
and  carried  to  the  boiling  house  in  pails  by 
hand,  or  poured  into  barrels,  and  drawn  by 
oxp u  upon  a  sled.  The  kettles  are  kept  boil¬ 
ing  while  the  sap  runs,  and  the  sap  is  sugared 
off  into  pans  of  various  sizes,  making  solid 
cakes,  fn  this  way  many  families  supply 
themselves  with  all  the  molasses  and  sugar 
used  at  home,  and  make  a  surplus  for  mar¬ 
ket.  This  harvest  comes  at  a  seasoh  of  the 
year,  when  other  larm  work  is  not  pressing, 
and  for  those  who  have  a  good  supply  of 
rock-maple  in  the  forest,  it  is  perhaps  the 
cheapest  method  of  furnishing  sweetening 
for  home  use.  The  price  of  a  clean  light- 
colored  article  of  maple  sugar  is  al¬ 
ways  high  in  the  cities,  and  large  quantities 
are  disposed  of  by  confectioners.  The  city 
demand  has  led  to  greater  care  in  the  process 
of  manufacture,  and  parties  studying  clean 
sap-vessels, kettles  and  neatness  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  crystalization  are  amply  rewarded  for 
their  trouble. 

Forests  in  which  maple  trees  abound  are 
sometimes  thinned  out,  leaving  nothing  but 
the  maples  for  this  manufacture.  Rough 
lands  are  sometimes  planted  with  young 
maples  for  this  purpose.  In  mountainous 
districts,  remote  from  sea  ports,  lands  thus 
treated  will  perhaps  pay  as  well  as  in  any 
other  crop.  The  maple  flourishes  admira¬ 
bly  in  very  rough  rocky  soils,  and  such 
lands  in  many  parts  of  the  north  will  pay 
better  for  generations  to  come  hi  forest, 
than  in  anything  else.  Maples  grow  rapid¬ 
ly  and  may  as  well  be  planted  as  any  other 
variety  of  wood.  It  is  a  favorite  wood  for 
fuel,  forming  a  clear  light  blaze,  and  a  hard 
coal  retaining  its  heat  for  a  long  time.  It  is 
also  an  excellent  wood  for  timber,  and  im¬ 
mense  quantities  of  it  are  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  chairs,  washing  boards,  various 
articles  of  cabinet  work,  and  agricultural  im¬ 
plements.  We  would  say  then  to  thpse  who 
are  making  clearings  in  the  forest  and  devot¬ 
ing  all  wood  to  indiscriminate  destruction, 


SPARE  THE  ROCK  MAPLES. 

They  will  certainly  pay  well  for  wood  and 
timber  in  another  generation,  and  may  be 
the  cheapest  resort  for  sugar,  as  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  now  are  in  many  farming  dis¬ 
tricts,  It  is  by  no  means  settled  that  the 
new  cane  which  promises  so  well,  will 
be  our  cheapest  source  of  sugar,  even  if 
sugar  can  be  made  from  it,  with  profit.  Or 
if  it  gives  a  profitable  return  of  sugar  and 
syrup,  south  of  the  forty  second  parallel  of 
latitude,  it  is  not  certain  that  it  will  yield 
sugar  enough  to  pay  for  cultivation  in  higher 
latitudes,  and  in  the  coldest  parts  of  the 
country.  There  are  many  unsettled  ques¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  this  plant,  so  that,  the 
good  old  sugar  trees  of  the  Indian  should 
still  be  cherished  among  us,  as  a  matter  of 
economy,  if  not  of  taste.  The  general  sub¬ 
ject  of 

THINNING  FORESTS 

receives  far  too  little  attention.  The  slov¬ 
enly  method  of  cutting  wood  where  it  can 
be  got  with  the  least  trouble,  is  to  be  repro¬ 
bated.  Nor  do  we  believe  the  method  some¬ 
times  recommended  of  cutting  a  forest 
clean,  as  you  go,  is  a  good  rule  for  all  cases. 
It  may  be  advisable  in  those  cases,  where  the 
forest  is  uniformly  old,  and  most  of  the  trees 
are  growing  worse  rather  than  better  for 
timber.  But  this  is  the  character  of  very 
little  forest  land  in  the  older  States.  Al¬ 
most  all  of  it  is  secon  or  third  growth  of 
timber,  and  contains  a  great  many  thrifty 
saplings  from  five  to  ten  years  old,  that,  if 
cut,  will  only  put  back  the  subsequent  crop 
of  wood  many  years.  Silas  Brown,  one 
of  the  best  farmers  in  Massachusetts,  says 
in  a  recent  communication  in  the  N.  E. 
Farmer,  that  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
cutting  wood  for  market  for  forty  years  as 
one  of  the  most  profitable  productions  of 
his  farm,  and  that  lie  has  paid  critical  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  succeeding  growth.  “At  the 
time  of  removing  the  old  growth,  young 
white  pines  had  sprung  up,  and  had  ad¬ 
vanced  in  all  sizes,  from  one  foot  up  to 
some  twenty  feet  in  bight,  on  some  of  my 
lots  ;  on  other  lots  there  was  no  appearance 
of  young  progeny.  We  were  very  careful 
to  save  all  the  young  trees  possible,  instead 
of  indiscriminate  havoc.  The  advantage  of 
saving  the  saplings  will  be  readily  discerned 
by  every  practical  wood  grower  ;  the  young 
trees  carefully  preserved  from  injury,  while 
cutting  off  the  old  growth,  will  soon  take  a 
start,  and  be  in  advance  of  the  forest,  which 
is  to  spring  from  the  seed,  some  5,  to  15  or 
20  years.  This  advance  in  the  growth  is 
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no  small  item,  in  the  farmer’s  income.  On 
lots,  where  none  of  these  young  saplings 
had  taken  root,  I  have  been  careful  to  select 
suitable  seed  trees  of  the  varieties  I  wished 
to  propagate,  and  spared  one  or  more  on 
every  acre  I  wished  to  replenish,  with  a  fu¬ 
ture  growth.  In  this  way  I  have  been  saved 
the  labor  of  sowing  the  seed,  or  transplant¬ 
ing  the  trees,  and  have  found  about  the  third 
or  fourth  year  from  the  cutting  off,  a  plenti¬ 
ful  supply  of  young  trees  showing  them¬ 
selves,  but  greatly  in  the  rear  of  those 
lots  where  the  young  saplings  were  saved.” 

This  is  valuable  testimony  from  an  intelli¬ 
gent  farmer,  who  has  seen  the  working  of 
both  methods  upon  his  own  woodlands.  The 
care  of  our  forests,  so  rapidly  waning  in  all 
the  older  states,  is  a  matter  that  can  receive 
attention  none  too  soon.  The  time  is  not 
distant  when  they  will  be  far  more  valuable 
than  they  now  are  for  timber,  if  not  for  fuel. 
Fuel,  we  may  indeed  find  elsewhere,  but 
nothing  can  ever  supply  the  place  of  wood  m 
many  of  our  manufactories.  The  farmers 
of  the  present  day  should  consider  the  wants 
of  posterity  in  this  respect,  and  should  hand 
down  their  farms  to  their  heirs  as  well  wood¬ 
ed,  as  they  received  them  from  their  fathers. 
There  are  large  tracts  of  country  in  this 
State,  and  indeed  in  the  rougher  portions  of 
all  the  States,  that  maybe  more  profitably 
kept  in  timber,  than  in  anything  else.  It  is 
a  poor  inheritance  to  hand  down  to  one’s 
heir,  a  miserable  worn  out  farm,  not  only 
stript  of  its  soil,  but  denuded  of  its  forests, 
without  any  available  means  to  restore  its 
wasted  energies.  The  rocky  hill  tops,  and 
ridges  should  alwTays  be  kept  in  forest.  The 
plains  and  vallies  below  will  have  a  milder 
climate,  and  be  more  productive  for  their 
protection.  Where  these  elevations  have 
been  stripped,  they  should  be  immediately 
sown  with  seeds  of  forest  trees.  Too  much 
of  this  rough  land  has  already  been  cleared 
up,  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

SUBSTITUTES  FOR  WOOD, 

have  as  yet  been  very  little  thought  of,  out 
of  cities  and  villages.  But  vast  store  houses 
of  excellent  peat  are  in  reserve  upon  many 
farms.  This  is  used  in  some  small  districts 
in  this  country,  and  might  come  into  use 
still  more  largely  with  great  advantage  to 
the  waning  forests.  In  the  town  of  New- 
Shoreham,  an  island  near  Newport,  R.  I.,  it 
is  the  only  fuel,  and  has  been  for  the  present 
generation.  These  peat  mines  are  worth 
looking  up.  They  exist  upon  many  farms 
in  worthless  swamps,  unknown  to  their 
owners,  because  they  have  never  been  ex¬ 
plored.  But  near  railroads,  and  navigable 
waters,  anthracite  coal  is  already  a  more 
economical  fuel  than  wood,  and  many  farm¬ 
ers  are  resorting  to  it,  for  their  winter  sup¬ 
plies.  They  only  cut  such  trees,  as  are 
decaying,  for  their  own  fires  and  for  market, 
The  forests  are  judiciously  thinned,  and  are 
every  year  increasing  in  value.  This  course 
could  be  adopted  by  a  much  larger  number, 
with  profit. 

THE  WELL-USED  PLOW 

of  which  the  poet  speaks,  though  true 
enough  in  his  sense,  is  still  a  very  ill-used 


implement,  if  left  standing  in  the  furrow,  ex¬ 
posed  to  all  the  winter  storms.  But  we  fre¬ 
quently  see  this  spectacle  in  our  travels 
over  the  country.  Such  neglected  tools  can 
not  live  out  half  their  days.  They  become 
saturated  with  water, decay  early,  and  break. 
Tlit-  fault,  of  course,  is  charged  upon  the 
manufacturer  of  agricultural  tools,  when  it 
properly  belongs  to  a  careless  and  improvi¬ 
dent  owner. 

A  TOOL  HOUSE 

is  the  moral  of  all  such  plows  left  standing 
in  the  furrow.  It  was  justifiable  when  farm¬ 
er  Putnam  heard  the  first  guns  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  to  leave  his  plow  in  haste.  But  the 
attack  of  winter  is  less  sudden,  and  every 
tool  should  be  in  its  place.  Now  they  should 
be  thoroughly  overhauled  and  put  in  order. 
The  spring’s  work  isjust  ahead. 

PLANNING  WORN  IN  THE  KITCHEN 
GARDEN. 

Little  can  yet  be  done  here  besides  prun¬ 
ing  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  preparing  hot¬ 
beds.  Of  these  operations  we  have  spoken 
elsewhere.  Our  object  now  is  simply  to 
urge  the  careful  planning  of  the  spring  work, 
which  will  soon  begin  in  earnest.  In  a  few 
weeks,  spring  will  be  here,  with  her  birds, 
her  early  flowers  and  bursting  buds  ;  and  all 
our  readers  will  be  full  of  business,  from 
morning  till  night.  It  will  be  too  late  to  plan 
then.  But  now,  while  winter  still  lingers, 
and  your  hands  must,  of  necessity,  lie  com¬ 
paratively  idle,  work  with  your  brains. 
Spread  a' sheet  of  paper  before  you,  and, 
with  pencil  and  ruler,  map  off  your  garden 
into  some  convenient  plan.  There  is  a  •par¬ 
ticular  design  which  is  better  for  you  than 
any  other :  find  out  udiat  that  is  and  put  it  on 
paper ,  preparatory  to  working  it  out  on  the 
soil  itself.  For  example  :  the  rhubarb  and 
the  asparagus-beds  should  have  a  warm  cor¬ 
ner,  so  as  to  give  them  an  early  start  in 
spring.  Grape-vines,  also,  need  a  sheltered 
and  sunny  aspect,  to  insure  the  ripening  of 
their  fruit  before  frost.  Give  them  such  a 
position,  accordingly,  on  your  plan.  No 
modern  garden  is  considered  complete  with¬ 
out  its  collection  of  dwarf  pears, — the  num¬ 
ber  varying  with  the  size  of  the  garden — its 
raspberries,  blackberries,  currants,  gooseber¬ 
ries,  peaches,  apricots,  quinces  and  the  like  ; 
and  successful  practice  assigns  these  to  bor¬ 
ders  running  around  the  garden,  and  some¬ 
times  through  the  middle.  Therefore,  mark 
off  on  your  plan  a  border,  from  four  to  six 
feet  wide,  on  each  side  of  the  garden  next 
to  the  fence,  and  if  you  have  room,  run  a 
broad  walk  through  the  centre,  with  borders 
of  the  same  width  on  each  side.  The  walk 
next  to  the  fence-border  may  be  three  or 
four  feet  wide,  and  the  central  walk,  five.  If 
vines  or  espalier  trees,  occupy  one  of  these 
outer  borders,  they  can  be  trained  on  the 
fence,  leaving  room  in  front  of  them  for 
other  small  fruits,  as  gooseberries,  straw¬ 
berries,  &c. 

In  planting  dwarf  pears,  and  other  small 
fruit  trees,  they  should  not  be  set  so  near 
together,  or  in  such  situations  that  they  will 
shade  the  vegetables  which  are  to  grow  near 


them.  Eight  feet  apart  is  near  enough,  and 
the  largest  should  be  set,  if  possible,  where 
their  shades  will  fall  across  the  walks,  and 
not  on  the  beds  devoted  to  vegetables.  And 
here,  let  us  say,  while  planning  these  bor¬ 
ders,  take  pains  to  fill  them  with  the  best 
kind  of  each  fruit  selected.  Among  cur¬ 
rants,  raspberries  and  grapes,  for  instance, 
there  is  great  room  for  choice  ;  and  it  would 
be  great  folly  to  plant  the  poor  sorts,  which, 
after  years  of  wasted  toil,  will  have  to  be 
torn  up  and  thrown  away  in  disgust.  Among 
dwarf  pears,  also,  a  wise  selection  is  per¬ 
haps  of  still  greater  consequence.  Experi¬ 
ence  has  now  decided  that  certain  sorts  ol 
pears  uniformly  succeed  well  on  the  quince- 
stock,  others  less  often,  and  others  seldom, 
if  ever.  There  are  but  few  persons  for 
whom  it  would  be  worth  while  to  trifle  with 
these  uncertain  varieties.  We  say,  then, 
ascertain  from  books,  papers  and  your  hor¬ 
ticultural  neighbors,  what  the  reliable  sorts 
are,  and  let  them  alone  appear  on  your  plan, 
and  in  your  garden. 

Thus  much  for  the  fruit-borders.  The 
remainder  of  the  garden  may  be  laid  off  in 
beds,  or  in  square  plots  for  vegetables.  These 
may  be  intersected  with  narrow  walks,  as 
convenience  shall  require.  The  vegetables 
most  commonly  needed  and  most  commonly 
grown  for  family  use,  are  as  follows  :  For 
summer — asparagus,  peas,  lettuce,  cucum¬ 
bers,  summer-squash,  melons,  beans,  toma¬ 
toes,  beets,  cauliflower,  sweet-corn,  spinach, 
peppers,  egg-plant  and  radishes.  For  winter 
use — cabbage,  carrots,  winter  squash,  pars¬ 
nips,  oyster  plant,  potatoes,  beets,  turnips, 
onions  and  celery.  There  should  also  be 
a  permanent  bed  of  herbs,  such  as  sage, 
thyme,  parsley,  mint,  sweet  marjorem,  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter  savory.  And  for  a  relish, 
devote  a  corner  to  horse-radish. 

Everyone  should  determine  beforehand, 
which  of  these  vegetables  and  herbs  he  will 
plant,  how  many  of  a  sort,  and  where  they 
shall  stand.  Let  these  things  be  noted  on 
the  plan  already  referred  to.  Then,  nothing 
will  be  forgotten  when  the  busy  season 
comes,  and  everything  will  occupy  its  ap¬ 
propriate  place. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  add,  that  it 
should  form  part  of  every  plan  to  keep 
melons  and  squashes  as  wide  asunder  as 
possible,  to  prevent  their  mixing ;  that 
where  it  can  be  done,  two  crops  of  vege¬ 
tables  should  be  grown  in  succession  the 
same  season, — for  example,  celery  follow¬ 
ing  peas,  and  turnips  following  cauliflowers. 
It  would  also  enter  into  a  good  garden-plan 
to  ascertain  and  note  down  the  best  sorts  of 
each  vegetable  to  be  grown.  There  is  a 
great  difference  between  varieties,  and  it  is 
important  to  find  out  what  the  best  are,  and 
to  procure  the  seeds  before  the  hurry  of 
planting  time  comes. 

By  drawing  up  now,  some  plan  like  that 
we  have  indicated,  and  adhering  to  it,  gar¬ 
den  work  will  proceed  intelligently,  and  in 
its  results  will  afford  great  satisfaction. 


The  oftener  carpets  are  shaken,  the  long¬ 
er  they  will  wear.  The  dirt  that  collects 
under  them  grinds  out  the  threads. 
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CALENDAR  OE  OPERATIONS. 


MARCH,  1857. 

[We  put  down  here  a  summary  of  various  operations, 
many  of  them  very  common  ones,  it  is  true,  but  a  simple 
catalogue  like  this  will  often  suggest  a  piece  of  work  that 
would,  otherwise  be  forgotten.  The  Calendar  is  adapted 
to  the  latitudes  of  41°  to  42».  A  little  allowance  must  be 
made  for  each  degree  of  latitude— later  north— earlier 
south.  This  table  will  be  made  out  anew  every  month 
and  adapted  to  the  season  of  each  year.  It  will  also  be 
greatly  enlarged  at  the  planting  and  sowing  seasons. 

Explanations.— The  letters  f.  m.  1.  refer  to  first ,  mid¬ 
dle ,  and  last  of  the  month. 

Doubling  the  letters  thus :  ff.,  mm.,  or  11.,  gives  emphasi- 
to  the  particular  period  indicated.] 

FARM. 

The  chiefbusiness  for  this  month  will  be  to  prepare 
for  the  operations  of  April  and  May,  two  months  which 
should  be  relieved  of  every  possible  burden. 

Cattle — These  shduld  have  special  care  at  the  present 
season.  A  little  neglect  now,  will  often  produce  debility 
which  a  whole  summer  may  not  recover. 

Cows — Treat  those  4  coming  in  ’  with  suitable  nourish¬ 
ing  food,  giving  roots  or  meal  with  cut  fodder,  unless  there 
is  a  predisposition  to  excess  of  milk,  or  milk  fever.  Give 
plenty  of  pure  water.  Provide  those  about  calving  with 
plenty  of  stable  room. 

Cellars— Clean  early,  removing  all  decaying  vegetables 
and  after  washing,  whitewash  the  walls  and  ceiling,  ven¬ 
tilating  freely. 

Clover— Sow  m.  to  1.,  either  on  a  light  snow,  or  better 
when  the  ground  is  frozen  on  a  calm  morning. 

Draining  wet  or  stiff  soils — Commence  as  soon  as  the 
frost  is  out  of  the  ground — see  article. 

Fences— Repair  as  early  as  may  be,  collecting  posts, 
rails  and  stakes  for  future  use.  Have  a  good  pile  of 
each  finished  and  packed  away,  under  cover,  it  possible. 

Fodder— Preserve  due  economy  in  feeding,  using  racks 
if  given  in  the  yards.  If  cut,  and  a  little  meal  strewed 
over,  wetting  enough  for  it  to  adhere,  cattle  will  eat  what 
they  otherwise  refuse. 

Fowls — Provide  with  lime  or  powdered  oyster  shells, 
and  animal  food.  See  that  plenty  of  good  nests  are 
made.  Artificial  eggs  are  very  convenient  when  severe 
frosts  occur.  Those  of  poicelain  or  white  glass  are 
now  sold  quite  low. 

Grain  for  Seed — Procure  a  full  supply  of  all  that  will  be 
needed  and  thoroughly  cleanse  it  for  use.  Test  if  neces¬ 
sary  as  described  elsewhere. 

Harrow  out  old  corn  roots  f.  to  m.  or  as  soon  as  the 
frost  is  out. 

Hogs— Continue  to  make  all  the  manure  possible,  using 
muck,  leaves  and  straw.  Give  extra  food  to  sows  with 
young  pigs,  adding  a  little  animal  food  and  salt  occasion¬ 
ally. 

Horses— Have  in  good  working  order,  mixing  or  alter¬ 
nating  their  grain  with  carrots. 

Manures — Continue  to  make  under  cover.  Cart  from 
the  yards  and  pens  to  large  heaps  where  it  is  to  be  used 
at  a  distance,  keeping  them  covered  with  muck  or 
plaster. 

Mowing  Lands  and  Winter  Grain— Do  not  allow  cattle 
or  sheep  to  trample  them  over. 

Oxen— See  that  they  are  well  kept  and  in  working  order. 
Plowing  may  be  done  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  and  the 
ground  dry.  Better  defer  for  a  few'  days  however,  than 
turn  over  a  heavy  wet  soil  to  bake  in  the  sun. 

Potatoes — Select  for  seed,  and  sort  over  those  for  fami¬ 
ly  use  keeping  them  as  much  as  possible  from  warmth,  air 
and  light. 

Sheep  and  Lambs — Require  much  care  at  this  season. 
Feed  well,  and  keep  ewes  with  lamb  away  from  cattle — 
indeed  sheep  should  always  be  kept  by  themselves.  Give 
salt,  or  feed  salt  hay  occasionally. 

Sugar  Maples— Tap  ff.  and  attend  to  daily.  See  Work 
for  the  Month. 

Tools— Look  over,  and  if  any  are  wanted,  procure  them 
before  you  are  hurried.  Repair  old  ones  and  see  that  the 
plowdng  gear  is  in  readiness. 

Wood— Complete  the  preparation  of,  for  summer  use 
ff.,  that  no  future  delays  may  be  necessary  on  this  ac¬ 
count.  See  article  on  former  page  relative  to  “  Forests.” 

Young  Stock— See  that  it  comes  through  the  winter  in 
good  condition.  Do  not  turn  out  to  pasture  too  early. 

ORCHARD  AND  NURSERY. 

Apples— Plant  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked. 
Apricots— Plant  f.  m.  1. 

Blackberries — Plant  m.  1. 

Cherries— Plant  early  and  graft  m.  1.  See  article  on 
grafting. 

Currants— Set  out  and  putin  cuttings  f.  m.l. 

Digging  Trees  and  shrubs  in  Nursery — Attend  to  during 
t  he  month  putting  them  in  trenches  for  spring  use  or  sales. 
Figs— Plant,  layer,  and  put  in  cuttings  m.  1. 

Fruit  and  Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees— Transplant 
and  plant  out,  both  in  Orchard  and  Nursery,  f.  m.l. 
Gooseberries— Plant  and  put  in  cuttings  m.  1. 


Grafting— Perform  on  cherry  trees  in  mild  weather  m.  1. 
See  article.  Apples  and  Pears  may  be  grafted  11. 

Grapes— Prune  ff,  if  not  done.  See  article. 

Mice-girdled  Trees— Cover  with  grafting  wax  or  clay 
and  bank  the  earth  up  about  them.  See  notes  to  corre¬ 
spondents. 

Mulch  newly  planted  trees. 

Nectarines— Plant  m.  1. 

Packing  Nursery  Trees— Perform  with  care,  using 
moss  for  the  roots,  covering  with  mats,  and  straw  up  the 
bodies. 

Peaches— Plant  and  head  back  m.  1.  Examine  for 
borers,  cutting  them  out  with  a  knife  whenever  found. 

Pears— Plant  both  Dwarf  and  Standards  m.  1. 

Planting  Seedlings  and  Stocks— Follow  diligently  be¬ 
fore  the  rush  of  business  comes  on.  Early  planting  is 
much  preferable,  especially  in  dry  seasons. 

Pruning— We  advise  doing  but  little  more  than  re¬ 
moving  injured  branches.  See  article  on  page  27. 

Quinces — Plant  m.  1. 

Raspberries— Uncover  11.  if  the  weather  is  quite  settled. 
Plant  hardy  varieties  m.  1. 

Scions  for  Grafting — Cutff.  See  article. 

Shrubs — Transplant  early  blooming  varieties  f.  m.  1. 

Strawberries— Uncover  and  dress,  making  new  plots  1. 

Trench  or  subsoil,  when  ground  is  dry  enough,  and 
manure  heavily  grounds  which  are  to  be  planted  with 
nursery  stock.  It  is  better  to  prepare  the  soil  to  produce 
a  crop  of  trees  without  much  after  manuring. 

Vines— Prune,  layer,  make  cuttings  and  plant  f.  m.l. 

Walnuts,  Chestnuts,  and  any  other  seeds  including  ap¬ 
ple,  pear,  quince  and  peach  put,  in  boxes  last  fall— should 
be  planted  out  if.  to  m. 

KITCHEN  AND  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

The  operations  in  these  must  necessarily  be  governed 
by  the  forwardness  or  backwardness  of  the  season.  Gen¬ 
erally  it.  is  not  best  to  put  many  seeds  into  the  open 
ground  until  the  weather  is  somewhat  settled  and  the  soil 
both  w«rm  and  dry.  As  most  vegetables  are  more  tender 
and  of  superior  flavor  when  grow  n  quickly,  it  is  better  to 
sow  at  such  times  as  they  will  come  rapidly  forward 
which  th*y  can  not  do,  during  the  changeable  weather  of 
early  spring.  The  planting  of  all  the  vegetables  mention¬ 
ed  below  may  be  deferred  until  April,  in  this  latitude,  and 
may  be  necessarily  so,  but  as  that  will  be  a  very  busy 
month,  if  the  ground  will  admit  of  working,  it  is  better  to 
forward  the  operations  by  planting  some  of  the  more 
hardy  varieties  during  this  month.  From  present  appear¬ 
ances  we  have  the  promise  of  an  early  spring,  and  vary 
the  Calendar  a  little  in  accordance. 

Artichokes-Jerusalem— Dress  and  plant  m.  to  1. 

Asparagus — Uncover  old  beds  11.  removing  the  coarse 
litter  and  forking  in  plenty  of  manure,  taking  caie  not  to 
injure  the  crowns  of  young  plants.  Sow  seed  and  plant 
out  new  beds,  trenching  the  soil  and  manuring  heavily. 

Blackberries — Plant  11.  if  on  light,  warm,  dry  soil. 

Borecole  or  Kale — Sow  11. 

Cabbages — Sow  and  plant  out  from  cold  frames  11.  Set 
out  stumps  for  early  greens  m.to  1.  Sow  in  Hot  Beds  ff. 

Cardoon  and  Caraway— Sow  11 

Cauliflower — Sow  f.  in  Hot  Beds,  and  11.  in  open  ground 
pricking  out  those  in  cold  frames  11.  if  the  weather  appears 
settled. 

Celery— Sow  in  Hot  Beds  f. 

Cold  Frames— Air  freely  each  day,  sowing  seeds  ff.  to 
take  the  place  of  plants  to  be  pricked  out  11. 

Compost  for  hot  beds  and  general  use— Prepare  ff.  and 
cart  to  grounds  where  it  is  to  be  used.  Turn  over  those 
heaps  carted  out  last  month  and  which  are  now  ferment¬ 
ing,  fixing  the  escaping  gases 'by  charcoal  dust,  plaster, 
or  muck  thrown  over  the  whole  heap. 

Cress— Sow  11. 

Currants— Plant  and  put  in  cuttings  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  in  working  order. 

Egg  Plants— Sow  ff.  in  Hot  Beds. 

Fruit  Trees  trained  as  espalier— Regulate  and  fasten  to 
trellises  ff. 

Garlic— Plant  1. 

Gooseberries— Plant  as  currants,  which  see. 

Grape  Vines— Prune  ff.  if  neglected,  see  article  on 
another  page. 

Grounds— Level  those  ridged  up  last  fall  and  plow  and 
manure  lands  for  early  planting. 

Horse  Radish— Plant  m.  to  1. 

Hot  Beds— Makeff.  See  article  in  present  number. 

Kidney  Beans— Force  m.  to  1.  « 

Leeks— Sow  m.  tol. 

Lettuce  sow  ff.  in  Hot  Beds  ;  pick  out  from  frames  and 
sow  in  open  grounds  11. 

Liquorice— Plant  m.  to  1. 

Manure— See  compost. 

Mustard — Sow  m.  to  1. 

Onions— Sow  and  put  out  sets  for  rareripes  11. 

Parsley— Sow  1. 

Peas— Sow  m.  to  11.  on  warm  dry  soil. 

Plow  deep  and  trench  soils  for  early  planting. 


Potatoes— Plant  early,  11.  or  sprout  in  a  manure  heap 
f.  to  m.  See  article. 

Radishes— Sow  ff.  in  Hot  Bed  and  11.  for  open  culture. 

Raspberries — Uncover  buried  vines  11.,  if  the  weather 
appears  settled,  tying  to  stakes  at.  the  same  time.  Plant¬ 
ing  may  also  be  done,  but  this  may  be  deferred  quite  as 
well  to  the  first  of  next  month,  except  south  of  this  lati¬ 
tude. 

Rhubarb— Remove  covering  11.  and  fork  in  a  good  dres¬ 
sing  of  manure.  Set  out  new  crow  ns  and  sow  seed  as 
soon  as  the  ground, can  be  worked. 

Sage— Sow  and  transplant  11. 

Seeds— Procure  full  supply  and  test  ff.  See  article  on 
proving  seeds. 

Shallots— Plant  1. 

Spinach— Sow m.  to  1.  and  uncover  any  protected  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter. 

Strawberries— Uncover  beds  11.  and  unless  the  protec¬ 
tion  was  coarse  manure,  give  a  moderate  coating  of  fine. 
See  strawberry  article  on  another  page. 

Tomatoes— Sow  in  Hot  Beds  ff.  and  in  boxes  m.  to  1  to 
be  carried  in  during  cold  nights. 

Tools— Procure  and  repair  ff.,  mm.,  II. 

Trellises — Construct  and  repair  f.  m.  1. 

Turnips— Sow  a  few  11.  for  early  use. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  LAWN. 

Annuals — Plant  or  sow  hardy  varieties  on  warm  bor¬ 
ders  11.  Those  less  hardy  wanted  to  bioom  early,  sow  in 
hot  bed  f.  to  m. 

Asters,  balsams,  clarkias,  hibiscus,  petunias,  phloxes, 
portulacas,  verbenas,  &c.—  Sow  ff.  tom,  in  mild  hot-beds 
for  early  flowering. 

Box  edgings— Plant  m.  to  11.,  or  as  soon  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked,  clinping  both  top  and  roots. 

Bulbs  covered  according  to  the  directions  given  last 
fall— Remove  leaves,  tan  or  litter,  and  stir  the  surface  oi 
the  soil  gently,  without  injuring  the  young  shoots.  Cover 
with  mats  those  springing  up,  should  there  be  heavy  frosts. 

Carnations,  pinks,  daisies,  &e.,  in  frames— Give  plenty 
of  air,  shifting  to  larger  pots  as  needful.  Remove  any 
decayed  leaves,  and  water  lightly. 

Chrysanthemums — Transplant  11.,  dividing  into  single 
roots,  or  at  most  so  that  only  three  stems  will  shoot  up 
They  will  flower  much  better  than  large  stools. 

Deciduous  Trees  and  Shrubs — Transplant  m.  to  I. 
Early  planting  is  much  the  best,  especially  for  early 
flowering  shrubs. 

Grass  Edging — Trim  with  edging  knife,  replacing  with 
fresh  turf  any  defective  places.  Make  new  ones  with 
sod  from  close,  fine  pastures. 

Gravel  Walks— Dig  up,  or  hoe  and  rake  off  tout  ones, 
covering  with  fresh  gravel,  rolling  smoethly. 

Lawn — Rake  off  old  leaves  and  grass  m.  to  1.,  sowing 
seed  on  bare  spots,  or  fresh  turf  may  be  cut  to  fill  (hem. 
Guano  water,  [say  1  lb.  to  10  gallons,  and  2  lbs.  to  a 
square  rod]  given  through  a  sprinkler,  or  watering  pot,  or 
mixed  with  earth  and  sown  over  before  a  rain,  is  a  good 
dressing. 

Manure— Give  to  old  grounds,  spading  in  thoroughly. 
Trench  or  plow  in  a  good  supply  on  grounds  to  be  laid  out. 

Perennials— Propagate  from  offsets  and  by  dividing  the 
roots. 

Roses — The  last  of  this  month  is  the  best  time  to  trans¬ 
plant  these.  They  will  bloom  more  freely  and  succeed 
better  every  way  if  planted  early. 

Stock  Gillies,  Collinsia,  mignonette,  &c..— Sow' in  hot 
beds  f.  to  m.  and  in  warm  borders  11. 

Tender  Plants  protected  during  the  Winter— Remove 
corering  from,  11.,  unbinding  those  which  were  strawed 
up,  or  drawn  in  as  protection  against  snow. 

GREEN  HOUSE. 

Air— Admit  each  day  if  possible. 

Bulbs  in  flower— Keep  near  the  glass,  watering  sparing¬ 
ly.  Change  the  water  often  where  they  are  in  hand 
glasses. 

Camellias  are  still  in  flower— Wash  the  leaves  but  do 
not  wet  the  flowers.  Water  as  needful.  Inarching  may 
be  commenced  11. 

Clirysanthemums— Water  freely  as  they  begin  to  push 
into  growth. 

Cuttings— Put  in  any  which  yet  remain  oi  last  autumn’s 
making. 

Geraniums— Keep  in  airy  situations,  guarding  against 
green  fly  by  fumigations. 

Insects— Destroy  by  Tobacco  fumes,  washing  with  soap 
suds,  &c.,  before  they  have  made  a  vigorous  growth. 

Orangey  Lemons,  Oleanders,  &c. — Water  as  necessary, 
and  cleanse  those  affected  with  scale. 

Pot  off  plants  sown  last  month. 

Seeds— Sow  for  Hot  and  Green  house  ami  tender  an 
nuals  for  the  flower  border. 

Temperature— Fire  heat  may  be  dispensed  with  except 
in  cool  weather.  Bv  putting  the  shutters  on  at  night,  the 
sun  heat  may  be  kept  above  35°  tn  ordinary  weather. 

Water — Give  more  freely  now  tnat  plants  are  in  a  grow 
ing  state. 
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HOT  HOUSE. 

Air — Admit  each  day  ifthe  weather  will  permit. 

Bulbs— Keep  up  a  succession  in  flower  by  bringing  in 
from  the  Green  house.  Water  freely  and  if  in  glasses, 
change  often. 

Cactuses — Bring  in  from  dry  shelves,  giving  airy  situa¬ 
tions  and  plenty  of  water. 

Cinerarias— Turn  often  to  preserve  the  upright  form  of 
the  flower  stalk. 

Cleanse  plants,  as  directed  last  month. 

Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  &c. — Shift  or  repot  as  they 
advance  in  growth. 

Heat— Less  care  will  be  requisite  as  the  season  ad¬ 
vances.  The  temperature  should  be  maintained  as  even 
as  possible  ranging  from  55°  to  65°  and  in  no  case  exceed¬ 
ing  85°  with  sun  heat. 

Insects — Follow  the  directions  given  under  this  head  in 
February. 

Roses  in  bloom— Water  freely  and  watch  the  approach 
of  insects. 

THE  APIARY. 

Mr.  M.  Quinby,  (The  Author  of  “  Mysteries  of  Bee- 
Keeping  Explained,”)  sends  us  the  following  directions 
for  the  season : 

Bees  that  have  been  housed,  can  be  put  cut  the  first 
warm  days  that  occur  in  this  month.  Snow  on  the  ground 
is  no  objection  ;  if  it  is  only  hard,  it  is  just  as  good  as 
bare  ground.  All  that  have  been  out  through  the  winter 
should  now  be  looked  to,  as  well  as  those  that  have  not 
oeen  properly  managed  in  the  house.  All  dust  and  dead 
bees  on  the  bottom  board  should  be  swept  out.  Ascertain 
the  actual  condition  of  every  stock ,  whether  weak  or  strong. 
Turn  the  hive  over  to  admit  the  light  among  the  combs — 
search  for  and  remove  all  that  are  moldy— see  if  there  are 
any  little  clusters  of  dead  bees  among  them,  if  so,  remove 
them  at  once,  before  they  become  putrid,  together  with 
all  the  combs  in  immediate  contact,  which  are  quite  sure 
to  be  moldy  and  unfit  for  use. 

All  weak  colonies  are  liable  to  be  plundered  by  the 
strong  ones,  and  they  should  be  expressly  guarded  by 
closing  the  entrance,  allowing  only  one  bee  to  pass  at 
once— it  will  do  much  to  prevent  a  commencement  of 
robbing — when  that  habit  is  once  established,  it  is  not 
easily  cured.  Robbers  generally  commence  depredations 
the  first  really  warm  days. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  admit  as  much  air  to  any  stock 
now,  as  was  needed  through  the  coldest  weather.  It  is 
now  important  to  bring  forward  the  brood  as  fast  as  possi¬ 
ble-heat  is  required,  and  this  can  be  maintained  with 
closed  doors  better  than  if  all  arc  open— the  doors  to  be 
regulated  by  the  number  of  workmen  to  be  accommo¬ 
dated.  The  weather  should  also  be  observed  ;  strong 
stocks  need  more  air  in  warm  days  than  in  a  chilly  storm — 
alittle  daily  attention  to  regulate  the  passage  will  be  fully 
remunerated. 

If  any  need  feeding,  it  should  be  done  by  putting  honey 
on  the  top  of  the  hive  ;  open  the  holes  and  set  over  a  box 
to  prevent  the  bees  from  other  stocks  getting  it,  and  if  pos¬ 
sible  even  scenting  it. 


DISH  OF  EARLY  ASPARAGUS* 

Is  very  desirable  after  the  Winter’s  fast. 
This  may  be  easily  had  with  a  little  trouble 
and  expense.  For  the  last  three  years  we 
tried  the  following  method,  and  found  it  to 
work  well.  We  have  a  box  made  of  com¬ 
mon  pine  boards,  twelve  feet  in  length  and 
six  in  breadth.  The  back  board  is  about  18 
inches  wide,  and  the  front  about  six.  We 
place  the  box  upon  any  part  of  the  aspar¬ 
agus  bed  convenient,  about  the  first  of 
March,  and  cover  with  five  sashes  made 
to  fit  nicely  into  the  frame.  This  gives  a 
surface  of  seventy-two  feet  under  glass. 
We  surround  the  box  with  a  little  embank¬ 
ment  of  horse  manure.  Between  the  rows 
of  asparagus  we  put  in  a  few  seeds  of  rad¬ 
ishes,  and  lettuce,  which  soon  appear  above 
ground  and  grow  finely.  The  heads  of  as¬ 
paragus  begin  to  show  themselves  in  about 
three  weeks,  and  by  the  first  week  ii*  April 
we  have  shoots  long  enough  for  cutting. 
They  come  forward  more  rapidly  as  the  sea¬ 
son  advances,  and  we  are  enabled  to  have 
this  delicious  vegetable  by  this  method, 

*We  have  two  articles  on  asparagus  from  correspon¬ 
dents  which  are  laid  over  for  want  of  room. — Ed. 


about  a  month  earlier  than  the  open  bed. 
The  advantages  of  this  treatment  are,  that 
it  saves  the  transplanting  of  roots,  and  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  a  regular  hot  bed. 
The  radishes  and  lettuce  cost  only  the  trou¬ 
pe  of  pulling. 

MANURES— CHAPTER  III, 

In  the  first  chapter,  reasons  were  given  for 
doubting  the  necessity  of  specific  mineral 
manures  as  food  for  plants.  In  the  second 
chapter  it  was  shown,  that  the  air  furnishes 
the  principal  materials  that  enter  into  the 
growth  or  composition  of  all  plants,  and 
that  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  attempt  to 
increase  their  growth  by  adding  to  the  at¬ 
mospheric  food.  The  closing  proposition 
was,  that  the  art  of  cultivation  consists, 
mainly,  in  preparing  the  soil  by  mechanical 
means,  and  then  supplying  the  roots  of 
plants  with  small  quantities  of  manures,  to 
feed  or  stimulate  them. 

What  are  these  manures  ? 

The  chemical  theorists  say  :  apply  to  the 
roots  such  mineral  elements  or  salts — pot¬ 
ash,  lime,  magnesia,  phosphoric  acid,  &c. — 
as  are  found  in  the  ashes  of  the  plant.  We 
have  already  shown  that  this  is  as  yet  only 
theory,  unsupported  by  facts.  That  potash, 
lime  and  plaster,  which  are  purely  mineral, 
do  hasten  the  growth  and  developement  of 
plants,  is  true,  but  we  think  their  efficiency 
is  not  due  so  much  to  their  serving  as  direct 
food,  as  to  the  fact  that  they  assist  in  de¬ 
composing,  prep  i ring,  or  retaining  other  ma¬ 
terials,  which  do  act  as  direct  food  or  stim¬ 
ulants.  But  of  this  hereafter. 

All  past  experience  and  observation  show 
that  the  roots  of  all  plants  are  benefited  by 
having  around  them  organic  materials  in  a 
state  of  decay.  By  organic  materials,  we 
mean  those  substances  which  have  consti¬ 
tuted  some  previous  plant  or  animal,  having 
an  organic  structure. 

Chemical  analysis  shows  that  the  great 
bulk  of  all  plants,  as  well  as  of  animal  sub¬ 
stances,  are  made  up  of  only  four  different 
elementary  substances,  and  that  these  ele¬ 
ments  are  the  same  in  all.  To  illustrate  : 
we  may  have  five  hundred  or  a  thousand 
buildings,  all  different  in  structure,  form, 
color,  &c.,  and  yet  all  these  are  composed 
essentially  of  wood,  stone,  brick,  mortar, 
nails,  and  two  or  three  elementary  paints 
differently  mixed  or  compounded.  Any  one 
of  these  buildings  maybe  decomposed  Corn 
in  pieces,)  and  furnish  the  elements — the 
wood,  stone,  brick,  mortar,  nails,  &c. — 
for  erecting  a  very  different  structure.  A 
church  may  furnish,  at  least  a  part  of  all 
the  materials  required  for  a  new  dwelling 
very  unlike  the  church  in  appearance.  The 
same  kinds  of  materials  are  found  in  each, 
though  in  different  relative  proportions,  and 
put  together  in  a  different  order. 

Now  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  all 
plants.  Four  elements,  (called  oxygen, 
hgdrogen,  carbon  and  nitrogen,)  when  ar¬ 
ranged  together  in  a  particular  manner,  and 
in  certain  proportions,  make  up  the  bulk  of 
a  corn-stalk.  Precisely  these  same  ele¬ 
ments,  when  differently  arranged  together 
with  a  slight  difference  in  the  proportion  of 


each,  constitute  a  wheat-stalk.  A  third  com¬ 
bination,  of  the  same  substances,  produces 
a  clover-stalk.  A  fourth  combination,  pro¬ 
duces  the  flesh  of  an  animal.  We  could  go 
on  and  state  what  has  been  actually  demon¬ 
strated  a  thousand  times,  that  all  organic 
substances,  (whether  animal  or  vegetable,) 
are  chiefly  made  up  of  these  four  elements, 
the  difference  in  form,  structure  and  sensi¬ 
ble  properties,  being  due,  in  part  to  the 
manner  of  arranging  the  materials  together, 
and  in  part  to  the  respective  quantities  of 
each  of  the  four  elements  that  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  several  plants.  A 
single  illustration  will  show  that  the  flesh  of 
the  ox,  for  example,  is  made  of  the  same 
materials  as  the  corn-stalk  or  grass-stalk, 
viz :  If  you  feed  an  ox  only  upon  hay,  or 
only  upon  corn-stalks,  his  body  will  increase 
in  size  and  weight ;  in  other  words,  his  flesh 
is  made  out  of  the  materials  in  the  corn¬ 
stalk  or  grass-stalk.  So  our  own  bodies  are 
made  of  the  elements  that  form  the  vege¬ 
table  or  animal  food  we  eat. 

These  statements  have  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  subject  of  manures.  We  are  aim¬ 
ing  to  show,  that  from  a  similarity  in  com¬ 
position,  any  one  plant  or  organic  substance 
may  be  used  as  food  or  manure  for  any  or 
all  of  the  various  other  plants.  A  mass  of 
corn-stalks,  when  decaying,  furnishes  the 
elements  needed  by  a  growing  wheat-stalk. 
So,  also,  a  decaying  piece  of  flesh  will  yield 
its  own  elements  to  assist  the  growth  of  new 
stalks  of  corn,  grass  or  wheat.  But  for  the 
old  plant  to  give  up  its  elements  to  the  new, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  old  one  should  de¬ 
cay,  that  is,  that  its  elements,  its  minute  par¬ 
ticles,  should  separate  from  each  other, 
into  so  finely  a  divided  stale  that  they  can 
be  separately  taken  in  by  the  leaves  or  roots 
of  the  new  plant. 

Animal  substances  furnish  food  more 
readily  than  vegetables,  because  the  former 
decay  more  quickly,  and  sooner  yield  their 
elements. 

In  a  former  chapter  we  stated,  that  most 
animals  and  vegetables,  when  decaying,  go 
off  into  the  air  in  a  state  of  minute  division, 
and  that  only  a  small  portion  is  found  in  any 
given  bulk  of  air.  But  the  intelligent  culti¬ 
vator  will  not  let  any  of  these  decaying  ma¬ 
terials  steal  away  from  his  grasp,  to  be  lost 
in  the  great  general  storehouse,  when  they 
may  be  appropriated  in  the  field  of  his 
neighbor  or  that  of  a  stranger,  or  perchance, 
by  forests  or  wild  plants.  The  most  success¬ 
ful  cultivator  is  he  who  husbands  all  the  de¬ 
caying  plants  and  animals  within  his  reach, 
and  stores  them  away  in  the  soil,  directly 
at  the  roots  of  his  growing  crops,  where 
they  are,  of  necessity,  absorbed  by  the  as¬ 
cending  sap  and  appropriated  by  the  plant- 
stalks  or  grains,  or  by  the  roots  themselves. 

Here,  in  general  terms,  is  the  whole  theory 
of  manuring,  viz  :  in  taxing  all  useless  or 
previously  used  organic  materials,  whether 
vegetable  or  animal,  for  elements  out  of 
wiiich  to  increase  the  bulk  of  new  forming 
crops.  To  return  to  the  illustration  drawn 
from  the  materials  of  dwellings  ;  suppose 
a  master-builder  should  undertake  to  erect  a 
new  building  upon  the  site  of  an  old  one 
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of  different  construction.  The  economical 
builder  would  save  all  the  old  material  pos¬ 
sible,  such  as  wood,  stone,  brick,  nails,  &c., 
and  these  he  would  use  in  the  new  struc¬ 
ture,  wherever  they  could  be  made  available. 
Another,  of  less  prudence,  would,  perhaps, 
suffer  all  the  old  materials  to  be  carried 
away  by  oilier  parties,  while  he  would  be  at 
rlie  expense  of  procuring  new  articles  from 
abroad  at  a  heavy  outlay. 

Just  so,  one  cultivator  allows  his  old  stock 
of  decaying  straw  or  animal  manure  (which 
is  only  a  mass  of  vegetables  rendered  more 
perishable  by  passing  through  the  digesting 
organs  of  animals,)  to  decay  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground,  and  be  stolen  away  by 
the  atmosphere,  or  washed  out  by  rains, 
while  he  sends  away  to  Peru,  or  elsewhere, 
for  guano  or  other  fertilizers,  which  are 
neither  more  nor  less  than  decaying  animal 
or  vegetable  material.  His  neighbor,  on 
the  contrary,  secures  these  same  materials 
on  his  own  domain,  and  saves  as  profit,  what 
the  other  has  expended  for  foreign  materials, 
or  done  without,  at  the  risk  of  far  less  re¬ 
munerative  crops. 

But  there  is  much  to  learn  by  every  one, 
as  to  how  these  home  materials  are  to  be 
better  preserved,  how  they  are  best  applied 
to  growing  crops  through  the  soil,  which  are 
best,  what  foreign  additions  to  the  farm 
manures  maybe  made  profitably,  &c.  These 
are  practical  topics  which  we  are  to  dis¬ 
cuss. 

WHAT  MANURES  TO  PURCHASE. 

In  order  to  answer  several  present  in¬ 
quiries,  from  those  who  are  now  looking 
about  for  their  Spring  fertilizers,  we  will 
here  drop  the  regular  order  of  discussion 
until  our  next  issue.  As  a  short  answer  we 
will  here  say,  that  the  only  manures  we 
would  recommend  any  one  to  purchase, 
aside  from  those  obtained  from  the  stables 
of  animals,  are  those  in  which  animal  mat¬ 
ter  is  the  chief  element. 

Finely  ground,  unburned  bones  are  prob¬ 
ably  the  cheapest  fertilizers,  where  they 
•can  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  at  the 
present  prices.  They  contain  much  animal 
matter,  which  if  they  are  finely  pulverized, 
is  quickly  yielded  to  growing  plants  Bone 
dust  or  saioings  can  be  applied  directly  to 
seeds  or  roots,  where  they  are  most  effect¬ 
ual,  without  any  fear  of  injury.  The  supply 
is,  unfortunately,  limited. 

Next  to  bone-dust,  we  esteem  good  Peru¬ 
vian  Guano,  which  consists  of  partly  decom¬ 
posed  bodies  of  birds  and  their  excrements. 
We  have  seen  no  other  brands  of  guano,  so 
called,  which  we  consider  half  as  valuable 
as  the  Peruvian.  Much,  nay,  most  of  the 
articles  sold  as  guano,  with  sundry  appel¬ 
lants  other  than  Peruvian,  are  little  better 
than  a  mass  of  mineral  matter.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  stuff  sold  as  Peruvian  which 
is  not  genuine.  The  smell  or  appearance  is 
no  guide  in  purchasing.  It  is  just  now  a 
common  practice,  among  the  unscrupulous 
dealers,  to  buy  the  genuine,  and  mix  it  with 
poorer  guanos,  or  other  materials,  and 
sell  the  whole  in  ‘  government  bags  ’  as  un¬ 
adulterated  No.  1.  The  only  safe  guide  is 
to  get  it  from  respectable  dealers,  who  are 


known  to  be  reliable  and  to  obtain  their  sup¬ 
plies  direct,  or  from  those  who  buy  direct 
of  the  accredited  agents  of  the  Peruvian 
Government.  No  guano  is  genuine  which 
will  not  lose  one-third  to  one- half  its  weight 
when  heated  to  redness  in  an  iron  spoon  or 
on  a  shovel.  Great  caution  is  required  in 
applying  good  guano,  as  it  will  destroy  seeds 
and  plants  when  brought  in  direct  contact 
with  them  The  best  plan  is  to  pulverize 
and  pass  it  through  a  sieve,  then  mix  it  well 
with  five  to  ten  times  its  bulk  of  dry  earth, 
a  week  to  a  month  before  using,  and  put  the 
mixture  into  the  soil  a  few  days  before  add¬ 
ing  the  seed  ;  or  the  mixture  may  be  sown 
broadcast  as  a  top  dressing  Used  in  this 
way  it  is  a  powerful  fertilizer,  for  most  crops, 
and  on  most  soils.  The  general  rules 
which  we  shall  give  in  our  next,  for  using 
various  manures,  will  also  apply  to  guano. 
The  price  is  very  high— far  higher  than  it 
ought  to  be — but  still  we  cannot  do  other¬ 
wise  than  recommend  it,  even  at  the  present 
rates  which  the  Peruvian  Government  is 
pleased  to  ask  for  it. 

Next  to  guano,  we  would  name  those 
superphosphates  made  by  dissolving  unburn¬ 
ed  bones  in  sulphuric  acid.  A  preparation 
of  this  kind,  well  and  honestly  made,  is, 
doubtless,  very  valuable.  We  are  not  aware 
what  manufacturers  even  profess  to  use  un¬ 
burned  bones,  besides  DeBurg,  of  Williams¬ 
burg,  and  Coe,  of  Middletown,  Ct.  Almost 
all  profess  to  use  more  or  less  Peruvian 
guano  in  their  preparations.  The  more  of 
this  and  unburned  bones  the  better,  because 
these  furnish  organic  matter.  The  sulphu¬ 
ric  acid  employed  in  all  genuine  superphos¬ 
phates  may  serve  a  useful  purpose,  in  at¬ 
tracting  and  retaining  ammonia  from  the 
air,  and  in  fixing  what  is  added  in  the  guano. 
Others  attach  considerable  value  to  the 
phosphoric  acid  developed  in  dissolving 
the  burned  bones,  which  enter  largely  into 
the  ordinary  manufacture  of  superphos¬ 
phates.  We  do  not,  from  the  considerations 
given  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  series. 

A  new  preparation  is  now  being  made  in 
this  city,  (or  at  Barren  Island,)  by  Mr. 
Schwager,  from  the  remains  of  dead  ani¬ 
mals.  So  far  as  this  consists  of  animal 
matter  only,  it  will  be  found  valuable. 

The  preparations  of  the  Lodi  Company 
have  met  with  considerable  favor  among 
many  farmers,  and  so  far  as  they  consist  of 
unmixed,  unwashed  human  excrements,  they 
are  valuable. 

A  Brooklyn  Company  has  been  recently 
organized,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the 
night  soil  gathered  in  that  city.  As  our 
Brooklyn  neighbors  are  not  blessed  with 
Croton  water,  to  wash  out  the  sewers,  cess¬ 
pools,  &c.,  this  Company  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  gather  large  quantitiesnof  very  ex¬ 
cellent  fertilizing  matter,  which  we  hope 
they  will  prepare  with  care,  and  furnish  to 
farmers  at  reasonable  rates. 

The  American  Guano  Company  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  introduce  new  deposites  from  is¬ 
lands  in  the  Pacific.  If  their  cargoes  are 
examined  by  outside,  uninterested  parties, 
and  average  samples  are  analyzed  by  men, 
who,  like  Prof.  Johnson,  of  Yale  College, 


do  not  furnish  analyses  ‘to  order,’  but  who 
have  a  credit  and  position  to  maintain,  w 
say,  if  the  importations  of  this  or  any  other 
company  are  submitted  to  such  tests,  every 
cargo  found  to  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
valuable  organic  matter,  will  meet  with  a 
ready  sale,  and  prove  a  blessing  to  cultiva¬ 
tors.  Care  should  be  taken,  however,  to 
have  every  cargo  tested. 

Before  passing  to  the  consideration  of 
‘  home-made’  manures,  we  will  add  a  word 
in  reference  to  plaster,  lime  and  ashes.  On 
many  soils  the  common  plaster  of  Paris  (or 
gypsum,)  has  proved  valuable,  and  as  it  is  a 
cheap  article,  it  may  well  be  tried,  except 
by  those  who  have  already  done  so  and 
found  it  of  little  value.  As  an  absorber  of 
ammonia  in  the  stable  and  manure  heap  it  is 
always  valuable,  where  an  abundance  of 
good  muck  is  not  at  hand  ;  and  it  doubtless 
serves  a  like  purpose  when  sown  broadcast 
upon  a  field. 

The  alkalies — such  as  lime,  unleached 
ashes,  and  cheap  refuse  potash — are  valu¬ 
able  upon  cold,  wet,  sour  land,  especially 
where  there  is  vegetable  matter  which  is  not 
in  a  state  of  decay.  As  above  stated,  any 
plant  must  be  actually  decaying  before  it 
can  yield  its  elements  to  a  new  plant.  All 
the  heavier,  damp  soils  contain  more  or  less 
roots  and  vegetable  matter,  which  need 
the  aid  of  alkalies  to  assist  or  hasten  their 
decomposition.  On  open,  warm  soils,  lime 
or  ashes  are  often  injurious  after  a  year  or 
two,  since  they  destroy  the  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  faster  than  it  is  used  by  the  growing 
crops. 

In  our  next  we  shall  speak  of  the  manner 
of  applying  manures,  and  of  the  treatment 
of  such  as  are  made  on  the  farm. 

MECHANICAL  PREPARATION  OE  THE  SOIL. 


NUMBER  ONE. 

This  is  a  most  important  subject  to  every 
cultivator  of  the  soil,  whether  he  be  farmer, 
gardener,  fruit-grower  or  florist.  Much  a». 
tention  has  been  given  to  manures— little  to 
the  condition  of  the  soil  upon  which  they  are 
to  be  used.  A  plowing,  a  harrowing,  per¬ 
haps  a  rolling,  and  sufficient  draining  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  boats  to  get  around 
the  field,  have,  as  a  general  thing,  been  the 
chief  mechanical  treatment  aimed  at.  We 
hope,  and  expect  to  be  able  to  show,  that 
more  depends  upon  mechanical  treatment 
than  even  upon  manures. 

As  stated  ill  the  close  of  the  manure  arti¬ 
cle,  on  page  29,  cultivation  consists  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  soil  as  a  medium  for  roots  to 
grow  in,  and  feeding  or  stimulating  them 
with  manures.  We  do  not  of  course  depre¬ 
ciate  the  importance  of  selecting  proper  seed, 
subduing  weeds,  harvesting,  &c.  Manuring 
is  discussed  in  another  scries  of  articles. 
We  are  here  to  treat  of  the  preparation  of 
the  soil  simply  as  a  medium  for  the  roots  of 
plants,  which  includes  all  mechanical  manip¬ 
ulations,  such  as  plowing,  subsoiling,  and  the 
various  methods  of  pulverization,  together 
with  means  of  securing  the  proper  degree  of 
moisture,  or  draining. 

Pulverization.— Jethro  Tull  supposed  the 
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soil  itself  entered  into  the  plant  to  make  up 
its  substance,  and  hence  he  advocated  “  plow¬ 
ing,  plowing,  plowing,  hoeing,  hoeing,  hoe¬ 
ing.”  Though  wrong  in  theory,  his  practice 
was  not  so  far  out  of  the  way,  after  all.  He 
advocated  pulverizing  the  soil  so  fine  that  its 
particles  could  be  taken  in  by  the  roots  of 
the  plant;  we  advocate  the  same  thing  as 
necessary  to  fit  the  soil  as  a  medium  for  the 
roots  to  grow  in.  In  order  to  understand 
this  point,  let  us  examine  the  roots  of  any 
plant,  say  those  at  the  base  of  a  corn  or 
wheat  stalk.  If  we  pull  up  a  corn  stalk 
rudely,  we  shall  see  only  a  mass  of  roots 
varying  in  size  from  a  goose  quill,  or  larger, 
to  that  of  a  small  needle.  But  instead  of 
pulling  the  stalk  by  hand,  let  the  whole  soil, 
for  a  space  of  two  or  three  feet  on  all  sides, 
he  taken  up  and  set  into  a  box,  or  on  a 
board.  Upon  this  let  a  very  gentle  stream 
of  water  flow  for  a  number  of  days,  until, 
without  a  perceptible  current,  it  washes 
away  the  whole  of  the  soil.  If  we  now  ex¬ 
amine  the  roots  with  a  magnifying-glass,  we 
shall  find  attached  to  every  stalk  an  innume¬ 
rable  number  of  exceedingly  small  roots,  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  them  too  small  to 
oe  seen  by  the  unaided  eye.  These  minute 
roots  or  rootlets,  and  not  the  large  roots 
usually  seen,  are  the  real  feeders,  or  rather 
sap  gatherers  of  the  plant. 

The  point  then,  is,  that  the  particles  of  a 
soil  must  be  sufficiently  fine  to  furnish  a 
medium  for  these  rootlets  to  rest  and  grow 
in.  If  we  examine  an  ordinary  mass  of  sand, 
on  a  very  sandy  soil,  we  shall  find  it  com¬ 
posed  of  small  sharp-cornered  particles,  each 
of  which  would  appear  like  huge  boulders 
when  compared  with  the  actual  size  of  the 
rootlets  of  plants  that  are  to  make  their  bed 
among  them,  if  a  plant  be  properly  supplied 
with  sap  gatherers.  A  clay,  or  clay  soil,  on 
the  contrary,  is  made  up  of  a  mass  of  infi¬ 
nitely  small  particles,  so  small  that  they  are 
not  perceived  when  the  clay  is  rubbed  be¬ 
tween  the  fingers.  It  will  readily  be  seen, 
then,  that  a  clay  soil  furnishes  the  best  bed¬ 
ding,  so  to  speak,  for  the  fine  roots  to  rest 
in.  When  pushing  their  way  through  this 
fine  material,  they  are  not  compelled  to 
grow  around  the  rocks  (particles  of  sand). 
Further  on  we  shall  see  why  a  mixture 
of  sand  and  clay — in  other  words,  a  loam , 
is  preferable  to  a  pure  clay  ;  but  let  it  be 
kept  in  mind  that  there  must  be  in  every 
soil  enough  fine  material  to  furnish  a  bed¬ 
ding  or  matrix  for  the  infinitely  small  root¬ 
lets — the  water  or  sap-gatherers  of  every 
growing  plant. 

No  soil  is  fully  adapted  for  growing  plants 
successfully,  which  does  not  contain  one- 
tenth  to  one-fifth  of  this  fine  impalpable  ma¬ 
terial.  This  point  can  be  tested  in  any  soil, 
by  stirring  it  in  a  vessel  with  eight  or  ten 
limes  its  bulk  of  water,  letting  it  stand  five 
or  six  minutes,  and  then  pouring  off  the 
water  into  another  vessel.  The  water  should 
float  off  one-tenth  of  the  soil,  and  deposit 
most  of  it,  after  standing  entirely  undis¬ 
turbed  for  a  day  or  two.  This  would  be  the 
first  test  we  should  apply  to  the  soil  of  any 
farm  we  were  about  to  purchase,  or  test, 
with  reference  to  its  capability  of  success¬ 


ful  cultivation.  The  best  methods  of  secur¬ 
ing  this  fine  soil,  such  as  plowing,  exposure 
to  frost,  adding  clay  to  sandy  land,  &c.,  we 
shall  discuss  at  length  hereafter,*  leaving  it 
for  the  time  being,  to  take  up  a  topic  de¬ 
manding  immediate  attention,  viz.  : 

DRAINING. 

Supposing  the  soil  to  be  of  the  right  consis¬ 
tency  as  regards  fineness  of  texture,  the 
next  most  important  point  is  to  see  that  it  is 
free  from  substances  deleterious  or  poison¬ 
ous  to  the  roots  of  plants.  Take  the  best 
prepared  soil,  and  diffuse  through  it  a  small 
quantity  of  dissolved  arsenic,  for  example, 
and  few  plants  would  survive.  One  of  the 
most  productive  causes  of  infertility  in  other¬ 
wise  good  soils,  is  the  actual  presence  of  a 
substance  or  substances  poisonous  to  plants, 
as  we  shall  show,  draining,  in  connection 
with  plowing,  &c.,  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
agencies  in  removing  these  poisons.  Let  us 
understand  this  matter. 

Put  a  quart  of  water  into  a  tin  pan,  or 
other  wide,  open  vessel,  and  dissolve  in 
this,  say  a  fourth  of  an  ounce  of  common 
green  vitrol  (sulphate  of  ironf).  The  water 
will  appear  clear  at  first.  Allow  it  to  stand 
exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  hours,  and  a 
brown  reddish  “  scum”  will  rise  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  same  thing  may  be  seen  in 
“  iron  springs,”  and  very  frequently  in  the 
water  oozing  from  a  hillside.  The  water 
is  at  first  clear,  but  when  it  comes  out  to  the 
air,  the  brown  scum  rises.  This  scum  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  iron  (in  the  dissolved 
green  vitriol)  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 
All  colored  soils  contain  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  of  iron,  and  some  of  this  iron  exists  in 
the  form  of  green  vitriol,  especially  in  un¬ 
worked  soils,  or  those  not  exposed  to  the 
air.  Now  as  in  the  vessel  of  water,  and  as 
in  the  iron  springs,  the  air  has  the  power  of 
destroying  the  green  vitriol  in  the  soil  and 
changing  the  iron  to  the  insoluble  state  (per 
oxide),  in  which  it  rises  to  the  surface  and 
floats  as  a  scum. 

But  green  vitriol  is  a  poison  to  plants.  It 
is  soluble  in  water  and  is  thus  taken  up  in 
the  sap,  where  by  exposure  to  air  it  is  chang¬ 
ed  within  the  pores  of  the  stalk  or  leaves 
and  retards  growth.  We  must  repeat,  that 
all  soils  unexposed  to  the  air  contain  more 
or  less  of  this  poisonous  form  of  iron. 

This  brings  us  at  once  to  the  point,  that  it 
is  necessary  to  admit  air  into  the  soil  to  de¬ 
stroy  or  change  to  a  harmless  form,  the  iron 
poison.  Upon  the  surface  this  change  is 
usually  effected  by  direct  contact  with  the 
air,  but  deeper  down  the  poisonous  matter 
remains.  The  growth  of  clover  is  an  illus¬ 
tration.  For  a  year  or  two  it  may  flourish 
well,  but  being  deep  rooted,  it  sends  down 
its  fibres,  and  reaches  the  poison  below, 

*  Those  who  have  on  hand  our  Fifteenth  Volume,  will 
do  well  to  turn  back  at  this  point,  and  read  the  article  at 
page  268,  on  “  Improving  Sandy  Soils.”  and  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  same  subject,  on  page  294,  under  the  head, 
“  Why  Clay  Benefits  Sandy  Soils.”  Next  read,  “  Clay 
for  Light  Land,”  on  page  56  of  the  same  Volume.  See 
also,  “Clay  as  a  Manure,”  Vol  xiv.,  page  232.  The 
facts  and  principles  developed  in  the  articles  referred  to 
will  be  discussed  in  the  present  series. 

t  Green  vitriol  is  a  preparation  formed  by  dissolving 
iron  in  sulphuric  ac.ul  (oil  of  vitriol),  or  more  correctly,  a 
union  of  sulphuric  acid  with  oxide  of  iron. 


which  it  sucks  up.  and  the  crop  dies.  On 
deeply  cultivated  (air  penetrated)  soils,  clo¬ 
ver  will  flourish  for  many  years. 

How  shall  we  get  the  air  into  the  soil  % 
One  method  is  to  stir  the  soil  deeply,  by 
deep  plowing  &c.,  to  admit  air;  this 
will  be  discussed  hereafter.  But  however 
much  we  may  stir  the  soil,  the  air  cannot 
pass  freely  through  the  pores,  that  is  be¬ 
tween  the  particles,  while  the  interstices  or 
pores  are  filled  with  water.  One  of  the  first 
axioms  the  schoolboy  learns,  is,  that 
“two  bodies  can  not  occupy  the  same  space 
at  the  same  time.”  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  then,  that  if  we  want  the  air  to  circu¬ 
late  freely  in  a  soil,  we  must  first  free  it 
from  standing  water.  Further  reasons  for 
draining  soils,  usually  considered  dry,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  modes,  expenses  and  profit  of 
drawing,  will  form  the  subject  of  future  num¬ 
bers. 

HINTS  ON  TOBACCO  GBOWING. 

We  are  loth  to  publish  anything  to  promote 
the  cultivation  of  a  plant  so  deleterious  and  so 
productive  of  wide-spread  evil  as  we  believe 
tobacco  to  be.  But  the  interests  of  a  large 
class  of  readers — a  class  recently  greatly 
augmented,  and  their  numerous  calls  for  in¬ 
formation, on  this  topic  leaves  us  no  choice  in 
the  matter.  Though  tobacco  is  grown  in  a  few 
places  in  this  State,  and  other  Middle  States, 
and  in  still  larger  quantities  in  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts,  it  forms  a  staple  crop 
only  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  the 
States  lying  immediately  West.  That 
seems  to  be  the  favorite  belt  of  our  country, 
where  this  plant  attains  its  perfection,  and 
where  it  can  be  grown  with  the  largest 
profit.  In  these  States  it  is  a  favorite  crop 
with  a  large  class  of  planters,  and  as  it  is 
usually  in  lively  demand,  it  forms  a  reliable 
article  on  which  to  raise  money,  or  to  ex¬ 
change  for  commodities  not  grown  upon  the 
plantation. 

However  hardy  the  plant,  as  it  is  only 
cultivated  for  its  leaves,  the  whole  process 
of  growing,  curing,  and  preparing  for  mar¬ 
ket  demands  more  skillful  management, 
than  almost  any  other  crop  grown  as  a  sta¬ 
ple  in  the  country.  In  no  crop,  does  so  much 
depend  upon  the  intelligence  and  skill  of  the 
cultivator.  In  no  crop,  is  there  more  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  prime  and  an  inferior  article, 
and  none  in  which  the  prime  bears  so  small 
a  proportion  to  inferior  grades.  We  believe 
that  the  average  returns,  from  the  large 
class  of  plantations,  may  be  more  than 
doubled  by  skillful  management. 

SEED  BEDS. 

The  first  business  after  procuring  good 
seed  is  to  start  the  young  plants.  Seed 
beds  may  be  prepared  under  glass  or  in  the 
open  air.  Where  the  season  is  short  and 
well  advanced  plants  are  desirable  as  soon 
as  the  frosts  are  over,  it  is  better  to  start 
them  in  a  gentle  hot  bed  under  glass. 
The  open  seed  bed,  however,  is  the  more 
common  method. 

The  place  usually  selected  in  Virginia,  is 
some  sunny  exposure  in  new  land,  sheltered 
by  woods.  As  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of 
the  ground  in  the  Spring,  the  leaves  are 
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I  raked  off.  and  the  roots  are  grubbed  up. 
The  whole  space  is  then  covered  with  wood 
and  brush,  two  or  three  feet  thick,  and 
burned  over.  This  gives  an  abundant  dress¬ 
ing  of  ashes  and  fine  charcoal,  which  is  to 
be  thoroughly  worked  in  to  the  surface  soil, 
clearing  off  all  stones  and  roots.  The 
ground  should  be  laid  off  into  beds  about 
four  feet  wide,  and  the  surface  tho¬ 
roughly  raked,  breaking  all  the  lumps, 
and  making  the  ground  as  fine  as  possible. 
The  beds  should  be  raised  a  little  on  dry 
land,  and  still  more  if  it.  is  moist.  A  pipe- 
bowl  full  of  seed  will  be  sufficietr.  for  six¬ 
teen  square  yards  of  bed.  After  sowing  the 
beds  they  are  usually  covered  wiih  brush  as 
a  protection  against  frost.  When  the  plants 
are  up,  a  dressing  of  fine  manure  to  quicken 
their  growth,  is  of  great  service.  As  the 
whole  success  of  the  crop  depends  upon 
these  plants,  they  should  have  careful  atten¬ 
tion,  and  be  kept  free  of  weeds.  When  the 
danger  of  frosts  is  over,  the  brush  is  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  plants  are  followed  with 
weeding'  and  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil, 
until  they  are  ready  to  be  put  out  in  the  field. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  the  essential  things  in 
this  method  are  warmth,  a  seed  bed  of  rich 
fine  mold,  and  protection  against  frost.  All 
these  may  be  secured  in  the  garden  under 
glass  with  little  expense  or  trouble. 

TRANSPLANTING. 

The  plants  will  be  ready  for  this  opera¬ 
tion  about  the  last  of  May  or  first  of  June. 
They  should  be  put  out  during  a  rain,  or  just 
after  a  rain  has  fallen  If  the  weather  does 
not  favor,  the  whole  bed  should  be  thoroughly 
showered  with  a  watering  pot,  so  that  earth 
will  adhere  to  the  roots,  when  theplants  are 
taken  up. 

SOIL  AND  SEASON. 

The  best  tobacco  is  raised  upon  rich,  light 
alluvial  loamy  land,  or  such  as  has  been 
recently  cleared  and  brought  under  cultiva¬ 
tion.  It  requires  a  warm,  mild  season,  with 
clear  bright  weather  in  the  latter  stages  of  its 
growth,  to  give  it  its  highest  aroma.  It  does 
remarkably  well  in  the  rich  lands  in  the  val¬ 
leys  of  rivers.  Almost  the  only  districts  in 
which  it  is  grown  in  New-England,  lie  in 
he  val'ey  of  the  Connecticut.  Though  these 
are  the  best  localities  for  the  plant,  it  will 
do  well  in  almost  any  well  drained  land  by 
thorough  manuring. 

FIELD  CULTURE. 

The  fields  selected  for  this  crop  should  be 
of  the  best  quality,  either  newly  cleared  and 
virgin  soil,  or  old  ground,  well  furnished 
with  fertilizers.  A  clover  fallow  is  a  good 
preparation  for  it.  The  ground  should  be 
previously  prepared  by  fall  plowing  and  by, 
cross-plowing  and  harrowing,  in  the  Spring 
so  that  it  may  be  of  the  finest  tilth.  Lay  it 
off  into  rows  three,  three  and  a-half  or  four 
feet  apart,  running  each  way.  Every  square 
thus  made  is  to  be  scraped  with  a  hoe,  so 
as  to  form  a  hill,  in  which  one  plant  is  to  be 
set.  If  the  plant  is  destroyed  by  worms  or 
drouth,  it  must  be  replaced  immediately  by 
another  from  the  seed  bed. 

The  cultivation  to  promote  growth  is  much 
like  that  of  the  Indian  corn.  Unless  the 
ground  has  been  previously  plowed  deep, 


it  is  particularly  important  that  the  ground 
should  be  worked  as  deeply  as  possible  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
growth  of  the  plant.  This  will  make  the 
soil  very  pliable,  so  that  the  roots  will  readily 
penetrate  it,  and  receive  their  appropriate 
nourishment.  Deep  plowing  and  cultivation 
are  also  a  safeguard  against  drouths.  All 
weeds  should  be  kept  under  and  the  more  fre¬ 
quent  the  tillage,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
better  will  be  the  crop.  No  tpore  ground 
should  be  planted  than  can  be  hoed  or  culti¬ 
vated  four  or  five  times  in  a  season.  It 
pays  as  well  as  upon  the  corn  crop.  As  the 
plant  approaches  maturity,  care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  so  near  the  surface,  as  not  to 
injure  the  roots.  These  will  completely  oc¬ 
cupy  the  soil  by  the  last  of  July. 

PRIMING,  TOrPINU,  SUCKER1NG  AND  WORMING. 

The  plant  is  not  grown  for  its  seed,  like 
cereals,  or  for  fodder  like  the  grasses,  but 
for  its  eight  or  ten  broad  leaves.  So  we 
have  to  interfere  with  its  natural  growth, 
deprive  it  of  its  flower  stalk  and  small  leaves, 
and  force  all  the  energies  of  the  plant  into 
the  parts  most  desirable  for  market.  As  the 
plants  begin  to  approach  maturity  they 
throw  out  on  the  top  a  blossom  bud  called  a 
button.  This  must  be  removed  with  such 
of  the  leaves,  as  are  too  small  to  be  valuable. 

A  shoot  is  also  thrown  out  at  the  foot  of 
every  leaf  stalk  which  must  be  carefully 
pinched  off,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  large  leaf. 

The  topping  is  best  done  by  a  measure. 
If  six  inches  of  the  top  is  to  be  removed, 
the  topper  takes  a  stick  of  that  length,  and 
applies  it  to  every  plant.  Prune  six  inches, 
and  top  to  eight  leaves  is  a  good  rule  for 
plants  of  the  average  height.  If  plants  are 
unusually  large  in  some  rich  spots  in  the 
field,  they  may  be  allowed  to  mature  ten  or 
twelve  leaves  instead  of  eight.  If  the  plants 
are  smaller,  they  should  be  restricted  to  a 
smaller  number.  The  crop  should  be 
wormed,  and  suckered,  at  least  once  a 
week.  In  some  seasons  the  tobacco-worm 
is  very  destructive,  and  constant  vigilance  is 
necessary. 

CUTTING  AND  HOUSING. 

Some  three  months  after  the  plants  are 
set  out,  they  begin  to  assume  the  spotted 
and  yellowish  appearance  which  indicates 
maturity.  We  now  approach  a  more  diffi¬ 
cult  part  of  the  management  of  this  crop, 
where  the  closest  attention  of  the  cultivator 
is  required.  A  few  day’s  neglect,  at  this 
stage  of  the  business,  deprives  him  of  his 
profits.  To  save  a  heavy  crop,  requires 
both  energy  and  activity.  The  most  careful 
hands  should  be  selected  for  cutters.  The 
plants  are  cut  with  a  knife  near  the  ground, 
and  are  allowed  to  lie  in  tha  sun,  for  a  few 
hours,  until  they  fall  or  wilt.  Correct  ac¬ 
count  of  the  number  of  plants  cut  should  be 
kept,  so  that  the  barn  in  which  they  are  to 
be  housed  may  just  receive  its  complement. 

The  tobacco  after  it  has  fallen,  is  strung 
upon  sticks  and  carried  to  the  barn  in  wag¬ 
gons.  Here  the  sticks  are  arranged  so  as  to 
admit  of  uniform  and  gradual  drying  by  ar¬ 
tificial  heat.  The  proper  disposition  of  the 
sticks  is  a  matter  to  be  learned  by  expe¬ 
rience. 


CURING. 

The  day  after  the  plants  are  housed,  the 
barn  is  heated  to  about  one  hundred  degrees 
of  the  thermometer.  It  is  kept  at  about  this 
temperature,  for  a  day  and  a-half,  or  two 
days,  when  the  tops  of  the  leaves  begin  to 
curl.  Now  the  planter  must  be  on  the  aleri. 
If  he  is  careless,  and  the  fires  are  made  too 
hot,  the  aromatic  oil  passes  off  with  the  sap, 
and  smoke,  and  he  has  a  house  of  inferior 
tobacco,  that  he  must  sell  at  a  reduced  price. 
If  his  fires  are  kept  too  low  his  tobacco  gets 
into  a  clammy  sweat,  and  the  oil  escapes. 
There  is  much  more  danger  of  the  former 
than  of  the  latter  evil.  The  fires  should 
now  be  kept  regular  and  steady,  with  a  gra¬ 
dual  increase  of  heat,  so  that  in  the  course 
of  forty-eight  hours,  the  mercury  will  stand 
at  150°  to  160°.  It  may  be  kept  at  or  about 
that  temperature  until  the  tobacco  is  cured. 
Much  of  the  difficulty  in  this  process  might 
be  obviated  by  better  constructed  barns,  and 
a  heating  apparatus.  These  might  be 
easily  arranged  so  as  to  avoid  all  the  smoke 
and  give  the  planter  a  complete  command 
of  the  temperature,  so  that  it  should  notvary 
five  degrees  from  the  most  desirable  point 
in  the  whole  process  of  curing.  The  greatly 
enhanced  price  of  a  well  cured  article  would 
soon  pay  for  the  extra  expenditure,  neces¬ 
sary  to  procure  the  right  kind  of  barns  and 
heating  apparatus.  The  difference  in  price 
is  apparent,  when  we  consider  that  Connec¬ 
ticut  Seed  leaf  tobacco  is  quoted  at  forty 
cents,  wholesale  price,  for  perfect,  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  at  fourteen  to  twenty  cents.  There  is 
always  a  wide  range  of  prices  for  tobacco 
from  the  same  vicinity,  depending  upon  cur¬ 
ing,  much  more  than  upon  cultivation. 

STRIPPING,  PRICING,  &C. 

After  the  curing  process  is  finianed.  which 
usually  takes  two  months,  and  which  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  dry  stem,  the  leaves  are  stripped 
from  the  stalk.  Damp  weather  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  is  usually  taken  for  this  purpose,  to  avoid 
breaking  the  leaves.  They  should  never  be 
stripped  until  the  main  stem  is  thoroughly 
dry.  Tobacco  once  hanked  too  wet  cannot 
be  dried,  and  if  boxed  too  wet  it  will  spoil. 

While  stripping,  the  leaves  should  be  as¬ 
sorted  into  three  different  parcels  ;  first,  the 
sound,  whole,  fine,  good  colored,  for  perfect 
wrappers  ;  secondly,  the  very  light  yellow, 
and  that  with  the  large  holes  and  thick 
leaves,  for  imperfect  wrappers  ;  and  thirdly, 
the  balance  for  fillers.  The  imperfect  will 
bring  about  one  half  the  price  of  perfect,  and 
the  fillers  about  one-fourth. 

Each  hank  should  contain  about  as  many 
leaves,  as  may  be  clasped  easily  with  the 
thumb  and  finger  of  a  small  hand,  the  butts 
all  placed  even,  and  then  wound  as  near  the 
end  as  possible  with  the  binder. 

The  hanks  should  be  carefully  bundled  m 
double  rows,  butts  out,  and  tips  in,  and  lap 
ping.  The  bundles  should  be  kept  covered, 
until  the  butts  are  dry,  and  then  boxed  for 
market. 

The  high  prices  for  tobacco  which  prevail 
will  induce  a  large  cultivation  of  this  plant. 
It  is  the  better  qualities  that  are  most  in 
demand  for  cigar-making.  Planters  should 
rather  seek  to  improve  their  methods  of  cul¬ 
tivation  and  curing,  than  to  plant  more 
acres. 
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PIERMONT - THE  RESIDENCE  OF  GEORGE  PEPPER  NORRIS,  ESQ. 


Brandywine  Heights,  near  Wilmington,  Del. 

Above  we  present  a  view  of  the  residence  of  Col.  Norris,  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  New¬ 
castle  County  Agricultural  Society.  In  this  office  he  is  successor  to  the  late  Hon.  Chauncey  P.  Hol¬ 
comb,  whose  valuable  contributions  to  the  pages  of  this  journal  will  be  remembered  by  many  of 
our  older  readers.  We  are  glad  to  know  the  vacant  Secretaryship  is  so  well  filled.  The  mansion 
represented  here,  is  on  the  heights  back  of  Wilmington,  known  as  “  Brandywine  Heights.”  The 
Brandywine  Creek  enters  the  Delaware  River  near  this  point.  Historical  readers  will  recall  the  dis¬ 
astrous  defeat  experienced  by  the  American  forces,  Sept.  11th,  1777,  which  took  place  a  few  miles  up 
ibis  creek,  after  which  the  British  entered  Philadelphia:  From  the  above  mentioned  residence  there 
:s  a  magnificent  view,  embracing  portions  of  the  three  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New-Jersey  and 
Delaware. 


FURTHER  OFFERS  OF  SEEDS— FREE. 

In  consideration  of  the  general  satisfac¬ 
tion  expressed  by  a  multitude  of  subscri¬ 
bers  with  our  method  of  sending  out  the 
Sugar  Cane  Seed,  we  have  determined 
to  make  free  distribution  of  seeds  a  promi¬ 
nent  feature  hereafter.  It  is  too  late  this 
season  for  us  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of 
reliable  seeds  of  rare  plants,  flowers,  &c., 
but  next  Winter  we  hope  to  be  prepared  to 
offer  quite  a  variety. 

W'henever  seeds  are  offered  free  by  us, 
we  trust  no  one  will  have  the  least  hesitancy 
in  sending  for  them,  for  we  make  no  propo¬ 
sition  of  the  kind  which  it  will  not  be  &  plea¬ 
sure  to  carry  out. 

Below  we  name  some  seeds  which  we  can 
distribute,  without  charge,  the  present 
month,  probably  to  all  who  desire  them, 
and  if  our  supply  holds  out,  they  will  be 
sent  also  during  the  first  week  or  two  in 
April. 

The  varieties  of  Corn  and  Oats  offered  are 
not  entirely  new,  but  they  have  been  proved 
to  be  good  at  least.  In  some  places  they 
are  abundant,  and  can  be  obtained  in  quan¬ 
tities.  But  we  have  had  many  inquiries  for 
them,  and  ourobject  extends  only  to  furnish¬ 
ing  small  quantities  for  experiment,  or  for 
producing  seed  for  another  year. 

Before  sending  for  either  kind,  please  read 
the  directions  for  ‘-Seed  envelopes’-  page  69. 


N  B. — Any  one  sending  for  more  than 
one  kind  of  Seeds,  will  do  well  to  provide 
separate  envelopes,  and  mark  the  kind  de¬ 
sired  in  each  upon  the  margin. 

THE  KING  PHILIP  OR  BROWN  CORN. 

Since  publishing  the  article  on  this  variety 
(on  page  9),  we  have  conversed  with  and 
received  communications  from  a  number  of 
persons  who  have  tried  it,  who  think  we 
did  not  speak  of  it  in  sufficiently  high  terms. 
Several  who  raised  it  last  season,  say 
that  it  greatly  exceeded  other  good  kinds  in 
the  amount  of  yield  per  acre.  The  stalk  is 
quite  small,  and  to  one  accustomed  to  the 
tall  Western  or  Southern  varieties,  a  field 
of  this  makes  a  poor  show,  at  least  until  it 
is  put  into  the  crib.  It  may  be  planted  much 
closer  than  other  varieties,  and  thus  produce 
a  larger  crop.  This  much  is  certain,  it  grows 
very  rapidly,  and  ripens  early ,  which  in 
many  localities  are  important  considerations. 
Some  think  that  in  this  latitude  it  should  not 
be  planted  until  June,  in  order  to  get  a  better 
growth  of  fodder.  Several  persons  report  that 
last  year  it  ripened  in  about  90  days  from 
planting.  A  Long  Island  farmer  says  he 
took  off  a  crop  of  early  pot  atoes  last  Su  - 
mer,  and  then  planted  this  variety  of  corn  on 
the  same  ground,  when  it  ripened  well.  As  a 
general  thing  we  should  say,  plant  at  the 
same  time  as  other  varieties  of  cor.‘,  but 
plant  closer,  say  in  hills  3  by  21  feet,  or  3 
by  3  feet. 


We  think  it  worth  a  trial,  at  least  by  all 
who  can  readily  obtain  the  seed.  Several 
parcels  have  been  sent  out  by  the  Patent 
Office,  during  a  year  or  two  past,  and  there 
must  be  considerable  quantities  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  We  see  it  advertised  in  a  few  agricul¬ 
tural  papers,  including  our  own. 

We  have  secured  sixteen  bushels,  which 
we  will  distribute  free  in  small  parcels  to 
such  of  our  subscribers  as  desire  it. 

Those  near  by  can  call  at  our  office.  For 
those  at  a  distance  we  are  putting  it  up  in 
packages  of  two  sizes — in  one  as  many  ker¬ 
nels  as  will  go  in  an  envelope  under  one  3  cent 
postage  stamp, and  in  the  other  size  as  many 
as  will  be  covered  by  two  3-cent  stamps. 
Any  old  or  new  subscriber  wishing  this  will 
please  forward  a  ready  directed  envelope  of 
the  ordinary  size,  putting  on  one  or  two  post¬ 
age  stamps — according  as  they  want  a 
small  or  larger  package.  The  kernels  are 
large  and  heavy,  and  only  a  small  number 
(about  25)  can  go  at  single  postage  rales. 

SWEET  CORN. 

There  are  two  good  varieties  of  this, 
“Darling’s  Extra  Early,”  and  “  Stowell’s,” 
which  are  worthy  of  very  general  cultiva¬ 
tion.  They  have  been  described  in  our  for¬ 
mer  Volumes,  and  are  somewhat  scattered 
over  the  country,  but  may  be  more  widely 
distributed  to  advantage. 

Darling’s  Sweet  is  quit,  early,  small  stalk 
and  ear,  and  moderately  productive.  Its  great¬ 
est  recommendation  is  its  early  growth. 

Stowell’s  Sweet — erroneously  called  Stow- 
ell’s  “  Evergreen,”  yields  a  large  stalk  and 
ear,  and  is  a  good  producer  of  both  fodder 
and  grain.  It  comes  slower  to  maturity 
than  the  Darling,  and  forms  an  excellent 
succession  to  that  variety,  as  well  as  being 
valuable  for  general  cultivation.  A  small 
parcel  of  either,  or  both  of  these  varieties, 
can  be  had  free  by  subscribers  on  applica¬ 
tion.  A  3-cent  stamp  will  cover  about  40 
kernels. 

WHITE  POLAND  OATS. 

This  variety  has  proved  valuable  for  gen¬ 
eral  cultivation.  We  have  a  quantity  which 
weigh  42  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  They  are  not 
rare,  though  by  no  means  generally  known. 
We  offer  them  on  the  same  terms  as  above 
A  3-cent  stamp  covers  250  to  300  grains. 

Good  Advice. — If  you  wish  for  a  clear 
mind,  strong  muscles,  and  quiet  nerves,  for 
a  long  life,  and  power  prolonged  to  an  old 
age,  atoid  all  drinks  but  water,  and  mild  in¬ 
fusions  of  that  fluid;  shun  tobacco  and 
opium,  and  every  thing  else  that  disturbs, 
the  normal  state  of  the  system  ;  rely  upon 
nutritious  food  and  mild  diluent  drinks,  or 
which  water  is  the  basis,  and  you  will  need 
nothing  beyond  these  things,  except  rest, 
and  the  due  moral  regulation  of  all  your 
powers,  to  give  you  long,  happy,  and  useful 
life,  and  a  serene  evening  at  its  close. 


Domestic  economy  is  a  science — a  theory 
of  life,  which  all  sensible  women  ought  to 
study  and  practice.  None  of  our  excellent 
girls  are  fit  to  be  married  until  they  are 
thoroughly  educated  in  the  deep  and  pro¬ 
found  mysteries  of  the  kitchen. 
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CULTURE  OF  BROOM  CORN. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  several  corres¬ 
pondents  on  this  subject,  we  would  say  that 
the  selection  of  a  soil  adapted  to  it,  and  its 
proper  preparation  to  receive  the  seed  are  of 
prime  importance.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
amy  soil  in  which  Indian  corn  will  grow,  will 
answer  for  broom  corn.  This  is  hardly 
true.  Cold,  stiff  and  wet  land  must  be 
avoided,  and  so  must  that  infected  with  the 
roots  or  seeds  of  weeds.  Broom  corn  is  nat¬ 
urally  slow  in  its  early  growth,  and  needs  a 
warm,  rich  and  finely  pulverized  soil.  Nor 
will  it  always  succeed  without  a  little  help 
from  some  concentrated  fertilizer,  as  Guano, 
&c.  And  after  it  has  got  a  start,  it  can  not 
contend  with  weeds,  like  Indian  corn.  If  the 
farmer  is  so  unwise  as  to  plant  in  a  soil  full 
of  “  foul  stuff,”  he  must  expect  to  labor  hard 
and  perseveringly  to  subdue  the  weeds,  or 
they  will  subdue  his  Broom  corn. 

We  say,  then,  choose  a  warm,  rich,  clean 
portion  of  the  farm,  alluvial  land,  if  possible; 
manure,  plow  and  harrow  as  for  Indian  corn. 
Take  special  pains  to  get  the  soil  in  fine 
tilth.  Plant  as  early  as  possible — in  this 
latitude,  from  the  1st  to  15th  of  May — in 
rows  three  to  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and 
in  hills  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  apart. 
Pass  a  light  roller  over  the  hills  after  plant¬ 
ing.  About  a  dozen  seeds  should  be  planted 
in  each  hill,  and  at  the  second  hoeing  the 
plants  should  be  thinned  out,  leaving  only 
eight  to  a  hill.  Many  experienced  farmers 
use  a  little  Guano,  poudrette  or  ashes,  to 
give  the  corn  an  early  start  and  to  keep  it 
ahead  of  the  weeds.  This  should  be  done 
with  a  careful  hand,  or  the  fertilizer  will 
make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  brooms.  The 
summer  treatment  of  this  crop  is  precisely 
like  that  of  Indian  corn.  The  horse  culti¬ 
vator  should  keep  down  every  weed.  At  the 
last  hoeing,  the  plants  should  be  hilled  up 
a  little. 

In  September,  when  the  heads  are  matured 
the  crop  should  be  “  tabled.”  This  is  done 
by  going  through  the  field,  row  after  row, 
and  breaking  down  the  top  of  each  plant,  so 
that  it  will  lie  in  a  horizontal  position.  The 
crop  is  then  ready  for  harvesting.  Before 
severe  frosts  come  on,  go  through  the  rows 
and  cut  off  the  brush  with  a  sharp  knife, 
just  above  the  upper  section,  and  spread 
them  in  thin  layers  on  the  barn  floor,  or  ©n 
piles  of  loose  rails  or  poles,  where  the  air  can 
circulate  freely  through  them.  When  thor¬ 
oughly  dried,  they  may  be  cleaned  of  seed 
by  machines,  many  styles  of  which  have 
been  made  for  this  purpose.  A  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Cultivator  describes  a  cheap  in¬ 
strument,  which  can  be  made  by  any  farmer, 
asfollows:  Nailaplank,  about  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  thick  and  ten  inches  wide,  to  a 
stationary  bench,  letting  it  (the  board)  run 
above  the  bench  about  a  foot.  Then  take  a 
saw  and  make  teeth  in  the  end  of  said  plank, 
like  those  of  a  comb,  and  we  are  ready  for 
operations.  Take  three  or  four  straws  at  a 
time  and  draw  them  across  the  comb  till  they 
are  clean,  pressing  a  little  with  one  hand, 
while  you  draw  with  the  other,  and  so  pro¬ 
ceed  until  all  your  brush  is  ready  for  the 
bfoom-maker. 


THE  ONION-ALLIUM  CEPA- 


Though  Mahomet  put  this  vegetable  under 
bann,  and  it  is  looked  upon  with  suspicion  in 
aristocratic  circles,  it  is  still  a  popular  arti¬ 
cle  of  diet  among  all  classes.  Though  the 
Mussulman  may  not  enter  his  mosque  when 
his  breath  is  tainted  with  the  infection  of 
this  plant,  he  thanks  God  and  the  prophet, 
that  Friday  comes  but  once  a  week,  and 
on  secular  days  makes  up  for  his  fast. 
Though  the  savor  of  onion  is  not  aujait  at  a 
fashionable  party, — parties  are  not  given  ev-* 
ery  night  in  the  week, — and  both  beaux  and 
belles  indulge  in  the  interdicted  diet  on  their 
leisure  days.  If  caught  at  home  on  cloudy 
days  with  unsavory  breath,  it  indeed  gives  a 
shock  to  their  sensibilities,  and  they  make 
strong  resolutions  for  the  future.  But  alas 
for  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  such  re¬ 
solves  are  impotent,  under  the  mighty  spell 
of  this  vegetable.  Its  sorcery  mingles  in  all 
French  cookery,  entering  into  the  body  of 
soups,  and  curling  heavenward  in  its  va¬ 
por,  lurking  in  the  dressing  of  fowls,  and 
forming  an  indispensible  dish  in  all  roasts 
and  boils.  Half  the  stomachs  in  the  city 
would  not  know  that  they  had  dined  without 
onions.  The  world  will  have  onions  and 
pay  for  them. 

This  being  the  case,  farmers  and  garden¬ 
ers  are  anxious  to  raise  them,  and  no  crop 
pays  a  more  steady  and  uniform  profit  than 
this.  With  the  millions  of  bushels  raised, 
the  market  is  never  glutted,  and  as  a  good 
quality  of  the  article  keeps  well,  it  always 
brings  a  remunerative  price. 

VARIETIES. 

Though  these  are  quite  numerous,  the 
sorts  cultivated  among  us  are  principally  the 
Large  Red  or  Wethersfield ,  White  Silver 
skinned,  Yellow  Dutch,  sometimes  called 
Strasburg  or  Flanders,  Portugal  or  Madeira, 
Large  Spanish,  Potato  or  Under-ground  On¬ 
ion,  and  the  Welsh  or  Tree  Onion.  The  first 
two  are  more  generally  raised  than  the  oth¬ 
ers,  they  being  the  best  known  and  com¬ 
manding  the  best  price.  The  white  Portu¬ 
gal  grows  to  a  large  size,  frequently  reach¬ 
ing  five,  six,  and  sometimes  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  but  does  not  yield  so  many  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre,  and  does  not  keep  as  well. 
For  the  use  of  ships’  crews  and  for  export, 
the  red  is  the  best  variety  to  cultivate.  For 
home  use,  and  the  supply  of  the  city  and 
village  markets,  the  silver  skin  and  the  yel¬ 
low  are  the  best  varieties.  They  usually 
bring  a  higher  price. 

PREPARATION  OF  SOIL. 

No  crop  pays  better  for  a  thorough  prep¬ 
aration,  and  for  high  manuring.  As  a  large 
part  of  the  expense  is  for  the  labor  of  weed¬ 
ing  and  tending,  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the 
cultivator  to  get  a  maximum  crop  from  every 
acre  that  he  devotes  to  this  purpose.  The 
wants  of  the  plant  are  a  fine  deep  light  soil, 
through  which  the  roots  may  easily  pene¬ 
trate.  Accordingly,  when  a  piece  of  ground 
has  once  been  broken  up,  and  cleared  of 
stones  and  roots  for  this  crop,  it  is  common 
to  keep  it  in  onions  for  a  long  series  of  years. 
Ten  and  fifteen  years  are  common  terms, 
and  we  are  told  that  fields  in  Wethersfield 


have  been  cropped  with  onions  for  a  half 
century. 

Of  course  such  constant  cropping  de¬ 
mands  large  supplies  of  manures,  and  where 
the  aim  is  to  raise  six  or  eight  hundred 
bushels  to  the  acre,  it  will  pay  better  than 
to  have  a  succession  of  crops,  the  most  of 
which  will  not  pay  a  fourth  part  of  the  profit . 
of  onions.  It  is  the  best  way  to  work  in  the 
manures  in  the  Fall,  and  to  turn  them  in 
with  the  plow  twelve  inches  deep.  The 
quantity  of  manure  to  be  applied,  and  the 
depth  of  the  plowing,  must  depend  some¬ 
thing  upon  the  previous  treatment  of  the 
land,  and  its  previous  condition.  We  would 
increase  the  depth  of  the  plowing  with  the 
quantity  of  manure  added.  We  have  not 
so  much  faith  in  the  application  of  special 
manures  to  this  crop  as  some  have.  We 
have  never  found  any  difficulty  in  getting 
excellent  crops  with  stable  manure,  and  that 
of  the  pig  stye,  and  such  composts  as  we 
have  been  able  to  make  upon  our  own  pre 
mises.  Any  man  who  makes  his  own  ma¬ 
nures,  is  safe  in  plowing  in  thirty  or  forty 
cords  of  stable  manure  or  compost,  in  the 
Fall,  for  every  acre.  In  the  Spring  we 
would  cross-plow,  not  quite  so  deep,  and 
harrow,  so  as  to  make  the  tilth  as  fine  as 
possible.  Now,  the  whole  ground  is  to  be 
raked  over  with  garden-rakes,  and  cleared 
of  all  small  stones  and  clods.  If  top-dress¬ 
ings  of  ashes  are  used,  we  would  put  them 
on  previous  to  harrowing. 

SOWING  THE  SEED. 

The  old  process  of  sowing  by  hand  will 
not  pay.  The  work  is  better  done  with  a 
brush  seed-sower,  if  you  plant  in  drills,  or 
with  an  onion-planter,  if  you  plant  in  hills. 
Where  this  crop  is  much  cultivated,  they 
have  a  machine  for  the  purpose,  which  drops 
the  seed  with  perfect  uniformity,  two  rows 
of  hills  at  a  time,  covering  and  rolling  at  the 
same  time.  With  a  brush  seed-sower,  a 
man  can  plant  about  as  rapidly  as  he  can 
walk.  With  this  it  is  easy  to  drill  in  with 
the  seed  any  fine  fertilizer  like  bone-dust, 
ashes,  or  superphosphate  of  lime.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  if  you  can  get  a  genuine  article,  will 
give  the  young  plants  a  good  start. 

CULTIVATION. 

When  the  plants  begin  to  show  them¬ 
selves,  the  push-hoe  should  be  immediately 
run  between  the  rows,  to  loosen  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  to  cut  off  the  springing 
weeds.  If  weeds  have  been  kept  under  in 
former  years,  they  will  not  be  very  trouble¬ 
some.  If  they  have  been  allowed  to  go  to 
seed,  the  cultivator  has  a  job  before  him.  A 
week  or  ten  days  after  the  plants  are  up,  the 
push-hoe  should  be  run  through  again,  and 
the  rows  be  thinned  and  weeded.  If  you  de¬ 
sire  large  onions,  thin  out  to  six  or  eight 
inches  apart.  If  you  want  them  smaller, 
and  more  of  them  in  bulk,  let  them  grow 
thicker.  The  usual  number  of  hoeings  in 
the  season  is  four,  but  we  think  six  would 
pay  better  than  any  less  number. 

KIND  OF  LABOR  EMPLOYED. 

A  saving  is  frequently  made  in  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  cultivation,  by  securing  the  laboi 
of  boys  in  weeding.  The  work  does  not  re 
quire  great  strength  or  skill,  and  a  smart  lad 
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FRENCH  MERINO  BUCK,  TIPPECANOE. 

The  Property  of  Mr.  J.  Goes,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  MERINO  SHEEP, 


a  dozen  years  old  or  more,  will  accomplish 
nearly  as  much  as  a  man,  at  less  than  half 
the  wages.  Boys  are  sometimes  hired  from 
the  city  by  the  Connecticut  farmers  for  a 
few  months  to  tend  this  crop. 

CULTIVATION  WITH  OTHER  CROPS. 

In  Rhode  Island,  a  favorite  mode  of  culti¬ 
vation  in  the  field  is  to  sow  onions  and  car¬ 
rots  in  alternate  rows.  The  onions  are  out 
of  the  way  by  the  middle  or  last  of  August, 
when  the  carrots  have  the  ground.  This 
root,  it  is  well  known,  makes  the  most  of  its 
growth  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  and 
is  left  out  with  safety  until  the  middle  of 
November.  In  this  way  five  or  six  hundred 
bushels  of  onions,  and  as  many  or  more  of 
carrots  are  frequently  grown  upon  an  acre. 
This  is  a  good  method,  if  we  manure  high 
enough  to  keep  the  land  in  good  heart. 

In  this  region,  and  all  along  the  seaboard, 
sea  manures  are  largely  used  for  this  crop, 
and  are  found  to  give  excellent  results.  Sea¬ 
weed  and  kelp  are  frequently  plowed  in,  in 
the  Fall.  A  compost  of  marsh-mud  and  fish, 
made  the  previous  Summer,  and  applied  in 
the  Spring,  gives  good  results.  Sea-sand 
spread  upon  heavy  soils  is  found  to  be  an 
excellent  dressing  for  this  crop.  By  the  sea 
shore,  a  compost  of  fish  and  muck  is  proba¬ 
bly  the  most  economical  manure  that  can  be 
applied. 

The  mode  of  culture  pursued  by  market 
gardeners  is  somewhat  different.  With  them 
it  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance  to  get 
onions  into  the  market  very  early,  before 
the  harvests  of  field  culture  are  gathered. 
They  take  bulbs  or  pips  of  a  previous  year’s 
growth,  raised  for  the  purpose,  and  set  them 
out  as  soon  as  the  ground  opens  in  Spring. 
These  mature  very  early,  and  are  mostly 
marketed  in  June  and  the  fore  part  of  July. 
They  are  tied  up  in  small  bunches,  with  the 
green  tops  on,  and  bring  two  or  three  times 
the  price  of  field  onions.  The  ground  is 
then  devoted  to  some  other  crop,  very  fre¬ 
quently  to  late  cabbages.  The  seed  for 
making  the  pips  is  sown  very  thick,  so  that 
the  bulbs  cannot  grow  large.  Potato  and  the 
top  onions  are  also  used  for  this  early  crop. 

But  this  couise  can  only  be  pursued  by  a 
few  near  cities  and  villages.  The  field  cul¬ 
ture  may  be  indefinitely  extended,  and  the 
demand  is  likely  to  exceed  the  supply  for 
generations  to  come.  It  is  an  excellent  crop 
for  all  farmers  who  live  within  an  hour  or 
two  of  tide- water,  and  have  facilities  to  ship 
them  to  market  by  sloops  and  propellers-  It 
is  far  more  profitable  than  Indian  corn,  and 
pays  better  than  any  ordinary  farm  crop.  A 
common  yield  on  land  that  will  grow  fifty 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  is  four  and  five 
hundred  bushels.  A  large  yield  is  six  hun¬ 
dred  bushels,  on  better  land.  Eight  hundred 
are  sometimes  grown  with  high  manuring 
and  extra  care. 

Horne  Tooke  was  the  son  of  a  dealer  in 
poultry,  which  he  alluded  to  when  called 
upon  by  the  proud  striplings  of  Eton  to  de¬ 
scribe  himself — “  I  am  (said  Horne)  the  son 
of  an  eminent  Turkey  merchant.” 

Always  have  your  matches  and  lamp  ready 
for  use  in  ease  of  sudden  alarm. 


Columilla,  a  Roman  agricultural  writer  in 
the  time  ol  the  Caesars,  states  that  the  fine 
wooled  Spanish  sheep  were  originally  im¬ 
ported  from  Africa.  Some  suppose  that 
these  sheep  were  of  the  same  coarse  hairy 
breed  as  are  now  known  among  the  Arabs 
and  along  the  African  coast  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  But  on  physiological  principles,  this 
idea  would  be  absurd.  As  well  suppose  that 
the  Congo  negro  would  be  changed  in  a 
couple  thousand  years  to  a  fair-faced  Euro¬ 
pean  with  straight  blonde  hair  and  blue  eyes. 

Wools  of  the  finest  quality  are  now  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  districts  of  Tozar,  Coffa  and 
Nafta,  and  in  the  Nezzab,  a  district  lying 
south  of  the  main  Atlas  of  Algiers.  This 
wool  is  used  bjr  the  Persians  and  others  in 
the  manufacture  of  those  beautiful  shawls 
and  other  fabrics  which  bring  so  high  a  price 
in  commerce. 

We  have  no  recollection  of  ever  seeing 
any  of  the  sheep  which  produce  the  above 
fine  wools,  but  if  really  sheep,  and  not  goats, 
would  it  be  too  much  to  suppose  that  they 
were  the  originals  of  the  Spanish  Merino  of 
our  day  1 

COWS  KILLED  BY  EATING  “BA RLE V 
SPROUTS.” 

Several  instances  have  recently  come  to 
our  knowledge  of  injury  resulting  from  feed¬ 
ing  cows  with  “  sprouts”  of  malted  barley 
with  which  are  mixed  other  light  matters, 
such  as  imperfect  grains,  &c.,  blown  out 
in  cleaning.  We  hoped  ere  this  to  have  in¬ 
vestigated  the  subject  more  fully,  but  not 
having  time  as  yet,  we  present  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract,  and  request  further  facts  and 
particulars  from  our  readers : 

Editor  Agriculturist  : — Having  lost  a  very 
fine  cow  this  winter,  as  I  suppose  from  feeding 
barley  sprouts,  I  send  you  a  few  facts  relative  to 


the  case,  which  may  perhaps  be  of  interest  to 
some  of  your  readers  I  commenced  feeding  on.e 
peck  of  sprouts  (scalded,  and  allowed  to  steep 
until  cool),  twice  each  day.  After  the  first  few 
days,  the  animal  seemed  to  lose  all  relish  for  this, 
although  she  ate  heartily  of  other  kinds  of  food, 
and  about  this  time  began  gradually  to  lose  the 
use  of  her  limbs  (showing  a  wild  glaring  of  the 
eyes),  until  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  she  be¬ 
came  entirely  helpless.  She  lived  about  five 
weeks  after  I  commenced  using  this  feed,  and 
she  had  eaten  in  all  about  seven  bushels.  I  have 
heard  of  several  cases  of  the  loss  of  milch  cows 
from  the  use  of  this  feed,  and  with  precisely  the 
same  symptoms  in  every  case. 

Wm.  P.  Tompkins. 

Scarsdai.e,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  20,  1857. 


HINTS  ON  OX- YOKES, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist :  . 

For  the  benefit  ot  farmers  and  all  others  who 
use  oxen,  I  send  a  hint  or  two  on  ox-yokes.  From 
experience  and  long  observation  on  the  structure 
of  ox-yokes,  I  am  certain  that  one-third  of  the 
service  of  these  noble  animals  is  lost,  for  the  want 
of  a  better  formed  yoke  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  dis¬ 
comfort  they  suffer  for  the  want  of  one  constructed 
on  a  different,  principle.  Every  one  who  will  give 
heed  to  the  following  suggestions  may  obtain  one- 
third  more  force  and  endurance  from  them,  be¬ 
sides  adding  much  to  their  comfort,  and  save  him 
self  an  annual  expense  for  W'hip-lashes  sufficient 
to  procure  his  Agriculturist. 

All  the  ox-yokes  in  use  have  too  narrow  a  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  ox’s  neck.  *  *  *  These  yokes  are 
a  disgrace  to  the  age,  a  relict  of  barbarism,  mere 
cattle-tamers  or  ox-killers,  and  should  be  used 
only  for  fire-wood.  The  kind  of  yoke  needed  is 
one  with  a  wide,  flat  bearing.  In  no  case  should 
the  bearing  be  less  than  eight  inches  wide,  dressed 
entirely  flat,  with  the  edges  moderately  rounded. 
This  bearing  should  not  be  notched  on  the  neck, 
as  vre  see  in  some  instances,  but  should  be  circu¬ 
lar  between  the  bowr-holes,  and  dressed  roomy 
on  the  corners  near  the  bows,  so  as  not  to  wrench 
the  neck  w-hen  drawing  in  an  indirect  line.  The 
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how-holes  should  be  six  inches  apart  on  the  top 
of  the  yoke,  and  about  seven  and  a  half  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  yoke,  where  it  bears  on  the 
neck.  The  object  is  to  give  room  between  the 
neck  and  bows  sufficient  to  protect  it  from  being 
wrenched  in  unequal  drawing  on  rough  surfaces 
and  otherwise.  And  this  room  is  ever  needed,  let 
the  surface  and  drawing  be  what  they  may.  To 
make  a  yoke  of  this  kind,  you  must  have  a  stick 
of  timber  eight  inches  square,  of  sufficient  length 
for  your  yoke.  Choose  which  side  you  please  for 
the  top  of  the  yoke,  strike  a  line  the  whole  length 
of  the  stick  in  the  centre  on  the  top  surlace.  This 
will  be  the  range  for  the  bow-holes.  Strike  aline 
across  this  seven  inches  from  the  end  of  the  stick. 
Where  this  intersects  the  first  line,  the  first  bow- 
-iole  will  strike.  Another  line  as  before,  eight 
;iiches  from  the  last,  will  mark  the  second  bow- 
hole  ;  then  another  line  one  foot  from  this  for  the 
staple  ;  and  one  foot  from  this  for  the  third  bow- 
bole  ;  and  again  eight  inches  from  this  for  the 
fourth  bow-hole.  Bore  from  the  top  with  a  two- 
inch  augur,  making  a  run  of  one  and  a  quarter 
inches  right  and  left  from  a  direct  line  across  the 
stick  ;  after  which,  dress  it  off  in  the  most  taste¬ 
ful  and  durable  manner,  taking  great  care  to  make 
the  hearing  on  the  neck  as  above  directed.  Use  two- 
inch  bows,  dressed  perfectly  round.  You  may 
work  cattle  in  this  kind  of  yoke  all  kinds  of  wea¬ 
ther,  if  you  choose,  without  ever  making  their 
necks  sore,  and  you  may  work  them  six  days  in 
each  week  for  months,  if  you  choose,  without 
their  getting  broken  down,  and  being  compelled 
to  turn  them  put,  as  is  often  the  case. 

John  D.  Tefft. 


(TO-FEEDING  PLANTS. 

A  correspondent  writes  : 

....  I  have  found  by  experience  that  young 
fruit  trees  and  some  flowering  shrubs  were  often 
injured  by  over-feeding.  For  many  years  I  lost 
all  my  cherry  trees.  I  planted  them  around  my 
vards,  and  gave  them  the  richest  soil  I  could 
gather.  They  grew  finely  ;  some  bore  good  crops. 
In  a  few  years  they  split  from  the  branches  to  the 
roots,  and  in  a  few  years  more  they  died. 

I  found  in  journals,  that  this  splitting  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  induced  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  for 
they  generally  occurred  on  the  southwest  side  of 
the  trunk,  where  the  sun  shone  the  hottest.  I 
soon  observed,  however,  that  cherry  trees  never 
split  when  they  grew  on  a  poor  soil ;  so  when  I 
discovered  them  to  check,  I  at  once  removed  all 
tlie  soil  for  five  or  six  feet  around  them,  and  sup¬ 
plied  its  place  with  loam  or  poor  gravelly  matter. 
Since  then,  not  one  has  split,  and  I  presume  they 
never  will.  When  cherry  trees  are  large  and 
old,  they  may  be  safely  manured,  for  then  their 
energies  are  spent  in  bearing  fruit,  and  they  grow 
but  slowly. 

Pear  trees  are  more  easily  surfeited  than  cherry 
trees,  but  it  affects  them  differently.  When  over¬ 
manured,  the  leaves  coming  out  of  the  new  wood 
at  the  ends  of  the  twigs,  instead  of  being  one  inch 
or  more  apart,  come  out  in  a  cluster  or  bundle, 
and  the  limb  ceases  growing  at  once. 

A  few  years  ago  I  procured  a  fine  young  pear 
tiee,  and  wishing  it  to  grow  and  bear  as  soon  as 
possible,  I  planted  it  in  the  range  of  the  lowest 
point  of  my  barnyard,  so  as  to  receive  the  drain¬ 
ings  of  the  manure.  The  new  leaves  all  over  it 
came  out  in  thick  bundles  or  whorls.  I  immedi¬ 
ately  removed  all  the  earth  from  over  the  roots 
and  filled  the  space  with  yellow  loam,  and  turned 
the  drain  from  it.  In  two  weeks  the  new  wood 
shot  out  and  put  forth  its  leaves,  nearly  two  inches 
apart,  and  made  a  fine  growth.  I  once  manured 
an  apple  orchard  of  seventy  trees,  and  every  twig 


threw  out  the  same  whorls — wood  ceased  grow¬ 
ing.  The  tips  of  all  dried,  and  I  lost  one  year's 
growth.  So  I  find  trees  as  well  as  men  and  other 
animals  can  be  over-fed  and  surfeited. 

James  Fountain. 

Jefferson  Valley,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  25,  1857. 

SPAYED  COWS. 

To  the  Editor  oj  the  American  Agriculturist : 

It  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  since  a  gentleman 
in  New-Hampshire  called  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  subject  of  spaying  coivs,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  ol,  having  them  produce  an  uninterrupted 
flow  of  milk  during  their  lives. 

This  gentleman's  communication  was  based 
upon  facts — communications  made  to  him  by  a 
Mr.  Wynn  of  Natchez,  and  his  own  observations 
while  staying  with  Mr.  Wynn,  who  had  two  cows 
then  in  milk,  which  had  been  operated  upon  about 
three  years  before,  and  he  stated  to  this  gentle¬ 
man  that  they  had  never  varied  in  the  quantity  of 
milk  during  that  time,  except  when  such  varia¬ 
tion  was  caused  by  a  change  of  lood,  and  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  they  would  continue  that  flow 
of  milk  as  long  as  they  lived. 

I  have  since  that  time  seen  it  stated  in  some 
agricultural  paper  that  the  full  flow  of  milk  not 
only  continued,  but  that  the  quality  was  much  im¬ 
proved. 

If  the  foregoing  statements  are  correct,  how  de¬ 
sirable  it  would  be  for  families  which  are  so  situ¬ 
ated  that  they  can  keep  but  one  cow,  to  have  her 
in  this  situation. 

Mr.  Wynn  recommended  that  the  proper  time 
for  performing  this  operation  was  about  three 
weeks  after  producing  their  third  calf,  as  they 
then,  as  a  general  rule,  produced  their  greatest 
quantity  of  milk,  which  quantity  might,  be  contin¬ 
ued,  with  proper  food,  as  long  as  the  cow  contin¬ 
ued  in  good  health. 

Mr.  Wynn  stated  that  he  was  induced  lo  make 
this  experiment  upon  his  cows  by  the  perusal  of 
English  magazines  which  contained  accounts  of 
the  plowing  matches  in  the  southern  counties  of 
England,  where  most  of  the  prizes  were  awarded 
to  plowmen  who  worked  spayed  heifers. 

Many  of  your  readers  may  recollect  the  high 
encomiums  that  were  published  in  agricultural 
and  other  papers  a  few  years  since,  respecting  a 
drove  of  young  beef  cattle  taken  to  the  Brighton 
market  by  George  Shaffer  of  Scottsville,  Monroe 
county,  N.  Y.  They  were  pronounced  the  finest 
drove  of  young  beef  cattle  ever  driven  to  that 
market,  and  they  were  spayed  heifers. 

N.  Goousell. 

New-Haven,  Feb.  17.  1857. 

We  have  ourselves  no  experience  in  spay¬ 
ing  cows  for  milk,  as  described  above ;  as  it 
has  not  yet  been  adopted,  so  far  as  we  know, 
to  any  extent  in  the  large  London  and  other 
dairys  in  Great  Britain,  we  rather  doubt  its 
success  in  the  long  run.  It  would  be  econ¬ 
omy  undoubtedly  to  all  who  only  wish  to  keep 
cows  for  their  milk,  as  the  production  of 
calves  to  such  is  attended  by  considerable 
trouble  and  loss.  A  friend  of  ours  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  is  now  making  an  experiment 
with  spayed  cows.  We  have  written  him 
to  ascertain  his  success  and  hope  to  get  an 
answer  for  publication. 

As  to  spaying  heifer  calves  for  growing  up 
to  fatten,  this  is  quite  common  in  Europe,  as 
well  as  pigs  and  lambs.  Spayed  heifers  for 
work  are  not  so  common,  as  they  do  not 
gro  w  so  large  as  oxen  and  are  therefore  not 
capable  of  doing  the  rugged  heavy  work  gen¬ 
erally  demanded  of  cattle. 
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THE  CHINESE  SUGAR-CANE  SEED-HOW  TO 
ECONOMIZE  IT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist : 

As  you  have  taken  some  interest  in  distributing 
the  seeds  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  given  the  gen¬ 
eral  direction  to  cultivate  similar  to  Indian  corn, 
I  beg  to  add  a  word  or  two. 

I  found  from  my  own  experience,  and  that 
of  others,  that  where  the  plant  has  space  and 
the  ground  is  good  and  well  manured  and  cul¬ 
tivated,  it  tillers  out  from  the  root,  and  each  seed 
will  produce  from  six  to  a  dozen  canes.  By 
planting  from  one  to  three  seeds  in  a  hill,  and 
thinning  out  to  one  plant,  there  is  a  great  saving 
in  seed  ;  and  as  seed  is  scarce  and  high,  those 
who  have  an  ounce  will  find  they  can  plant  1,400 
hills  by  putting  one  seed  in  a  hill ;  and  as  it  will 
tiller  out  according  to  the  strength  of  the  ground, 
an  ounce  of  seed,  judiciously  planted,  and  culti¬ 
vated  with  care,  will  produce  from  5,000  to  15,000 
canes,  that  will  average  H  pounds  each,  and  pro¬ 
duce  H  to  3  or  more  ounces  ol  seed. 

The  ground  should  be  dug  or  plowed  deeply ,  and 
the  hills  three  feet  apart  each  way.  The  plant 
requires  light  and  air  to  perfect  its  saccharine  jui 
ces.  J.  C.  Thompson. 

Tomfkinsvills,  Staten  Island,  Feb.  16,  1857. 

Remarks — We  do  not  advise  using  the 
seed  so  sparingly.  It  is  not  certain  to  “tiller,” 
thougli  we  have  seen  several  stalks  from  one 
seed.  Four  or  five  seeds,  or  more,  should 
be  pul  in  a  hill.  We  have  sent  to  every  ap¬ 
plicant,  (some  15,000  so  far,)  about  300  seeds. 
These  will  plant  60  hills,  with  five  kernels 
in  each,  or  a  drill  60  feet  long  with  five 
grains  to  the  foot.  It  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  economize  the  seed  beyond  this  in 
small  experiments,  and  for  extended  culture 
we  advise  to  put  6  or  8  seeds  in  a  hill, 
which  will  only  require  about  14  pounds  to 
the  acre. 

COOKING  DRIED  APPLES. 

To  the  Editor  of  American  Agriculturist. 

You  were  kind  enough  to  compliment  my  apple 
sauce  and  apple  pies,  and  request  me  to  send  a 
note  of  the  process  of  making  them.  The  sauce 
was  made  by  simply  boiling  the  dried  apples  soft, 
and  rubbing  them  through  a  common  colander, 
which  gives  a  nice  pulpy  mass,  and  separates  all 
remnants  of  cores,  skins,  and  “  hard  spots.”  The 
sauce  is  then  seasoned  to  suit  the  taste.  A  little 
cider  boiled  down  one  half  or  more,  in  Autumn 
when  new  and  sweet,  adds  to  the  good  flavor  ol 
any  kind  of  dried  apple  sauce. 

The  pies  were  made  of  the  same  sifted  sauce, 
seasoned  and  put  into  raised  crust.  A  very  good 
crust,  and  one  which  is  tar  more  digestible  and 
nutritious  than  that  literally  full  of  fat  (shorten¬ 
ing,)  is  made  as  follows  :  Dissolve  half  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda  in  a  tea-cup  full  of  sweet  milk. 
Take  enough  flour  lo  thicken  the  milk  to  a  stiff 
dough,  mix  well  with  it  a  teaspoonful  of  cream 
of  tartar,  and  a  table-spoonful  of  butter  or  lard. 
Knead  the  whole  well  together,  roll  thin,  put  m 
the  sauce  and  immediately  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 
If  you  think  the  above  particulars  will  be  new  to 
any  of  your  lady  readers,  you  are  of  course  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  print  them.  Harriet. 

Taste  is  as  well  displayed  in  placing  the 
dishes  on  a  pine  table,  as  in  arranging  the 
folds  of  a  damask  curtain. 

Women  dread  a  wit  as  they  do  a  gun ;  they 
are  always  afraid  lest  it  should  go  off  and 
injure  some  one. 


GO 
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THE  RURAL  HOME. 

Few  spots  are  happier,  or  more  cosy,  at 
this  season  of  the  year  than  the  rural  fireside. 
He  who  forms  his  views  of  it  from  the  re¬ 
collections  of  fifty  years  ago,  or  even  of 
twenty,  has  very  poor  conceptions  of  the 
place.  There  is  really  no  class  that  has 
shared  more  largely  in  the  general  prosperi¬ 
ty  of  the  country,  or  that  has  been  more 
benefitted  by  the  investigations  and  discov¬ 
eries  of  science.  The  old-style  farm-house, 
with  its  broad-mouthed  fireplace,  its  pine 
table,  bench,  wooden-bottom  chairs  with 
high  backs,  is  superseded  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  and  well-built,  substantial 
houses  in  modern  style  have  taken  their 
places.  The  old  kitchen,  which  formerly 
served  almost  all  purposes,  except  that  of  a 
dormitory,  has  been  succeeded  by  a  well- 
furnished  parlor  and  dining-room,  and  by  a 
kitchen  that  boasts  more  comforts  than  the 
whole  of  the  old  house  afforded.  The  cook¬ 
ing  apparatus  is  complete,  from  gridiron  to 
tea-kettle,  and  the  various  processes  of  the 
culinary  art  are  now  conveniently  done  and 
regulated  by  the  clock  that  ticks  on  the 
mantel-piece. 

And  when  the  meals  are  over,  and  the 
labors  of  the  day  are  done,  a  clean,  carpeted 
sitting-room,  well  warmed  and  ventilated, 
invites  the  farmer’s  family  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  the  fireside.  There  is  light  enough 
upon  the  centre  table,  no  longer  dispensed 
from  a  single  tallow  candle,  with  wick  of 
spun  tow,  that  only  served  to  make  the 
darkness  visible.  The  farmer,  and  the 
farmer’s  wife  and  children,  have  a  taste  for 
reading,  and  the  religious,  miscellaneous, 
and  agricultural  papers  are  fast  becoming 
the  necessities  of  farm  life.  No  class  digest 
more  thoroughly  what  they  read.  There  is 
no  fierce  competition  in  their  business  over¬ 
taxing  the  brain.  At  this  season  of  the 
year  there  is  comparative  leisure,  and  the 
suggestions  of  agricultural  papers  are  turned 
to  good  account  >n  forming  plans  for  the 
coming  season.  These  plans  pertain  to  all 
the  depart  ments  of  husbandry,  and  are  eager¬ 


ly  participated  in  by  the  female  part  of  the 
household.  It  is  cheering  to  see  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  floriculture,  and  to  notice  how  the 
flower  border  gains  upon  other  parts  of  the 
garden  as  the  younger  members  of  the  fami¬ 
ly  come  upon  the  stage.  The  agricultural 
matter  that  is  now  sown  broadcast  over  the 
land,  through  the  columns  of  the  religious 
and  political,  as  well  as  agricultural  jour¬ 
nals,  is  bearing  fruit.  There  is  a  change  for 
the  better  coming  over  the  rural  districts. 
New  attractions  are  thrown  around  farm 
life,  and  many  more  of  the  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  farmers  will  be  induced  to  abide  by 
the  old  homestead. 

THE  TWO  PICTURES. 

In  looking  over  our  portfolio,  we  chanced 
upon  a  pencil  sketch,  made  a  year  since,  of 
one  of  the  homesteads  in  ‘  our  neighbor¬ 
hood.’  Knowing  that  an  energetic  person 
took  possession  of  the  premises  last  sum¬ 
mer,  we  despatched  ‘  our  artist’  to  procure  a 
; present  sketch.  The  two  are  given  above, 
and  tell  their  story.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
dead  lambs  in  the  trees,  the  woman  walk¬ 
ing  in  the  mud  ‘  ankle  deep,’  and  the  other 
walking  high  and  dry  upon  a  simple  plank  or 
board  laid  down,  the  respective  conditions 
of  the  animals,  the  crow  after  the  carrion, 
the  tools,  the  grindstone,  the  manure  and 
compost  heaps,  the  fences,  the  yard,  &c., 
&c.  The  two  pictures  will  bear  studying. 


DEAD  LAMBS-HOGS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

I  have  found  it !  The  mystery  is  solved  !  You 
asked  me  “  why  farmers  so  often  have  that  delect¬ 
able  ornament  near  their  sheep  pens,  of  a  tree 
hung  with  dead  lambs  1”  It.  had  puzzled  my 
brains  to  account  for  it,  so  I  just  called  on  neigh¬ 
bor  Thomas,  of  whose  opinion  I  have  a  high  re¬ 
gard,  as  you  already  know. 

He  says  “  they  hang  them  upon  the  trees  to  be 
out  of  the  way  of  hogs,  for  if  on  the  ground,  in 
reach  of  the  swine,  they  being  carnivorous,  espe¬ 
cially  the  “  land-pike  ”  breed,  would  soon  “  devour 
them.”  “  Ail  right,”  I  said,  -  let  them  do  it.”  I 


“But,”  said  he,  “  they  would  soon  acquire  a  rel¬ 
ish  for  the  dead  ones,  and  commence  a  wholesale 
slaughter  on  the  living— that’s  the  reason  they 
are  hung  out  of  their  reach  on  trees  and  stakes, 
an  eyesore  and  a  puzzle  to  many  a  passer-by. 
“  Why,”  I  queried,  “  do  they  not  bury  them 
around  grape-vines  and  fruit  trees'?  -They  are 
very  rich  manure.”  “  In  the  first  place,”  he  re¬ 
replied,  “  the  ground  is  generally  frozen,  and  then 
again,  I  doubt  if  the  farmer  who  displays  so  much 
of  poor  management  as  to  have  dead  lambs  at  all, 
has  a  grape-vine  or  fruit  tree  near  by  to  put  them 
around.”  “  I  think,”  he  continued,  “  if  sheep  are 
properly  sheltered,  and  fed  with  grain  a  little  time 
before  they  have  lambs,  very  few  will  need  to  be 
‘treed.’  And  again,  hogs  have  no  business  to  be 
running  at  large  Winters,  if  at  any  season.  They 
should  be  kept  up ;  there  is  no  grass  they  can 
get,  and  the  manure  is  wasted,  besides  all  the  in¬ 
convenience  and  trouble  they  occasion.”  S. 

North  Hempstead. 

EARLY  POTATOES-HOW  TO  RAISE. 

Take  a  box  or  barrel  (a  broad  box  is  best), 
and  cover  the  bottom  with  equal  parts  of 
stable  manure  and  earth,  upon  which  place 
the  potatoes  two  or  three  inches  apart,  and 
cover  with  six  inches  of  the  compost..  Pro¬ 
ceed  in  this  manner  until  the  box  or  barrel 
is  filled.  Next  dig  out  a  space  in  the  side  oi 
your  manure  or  compost  heap  which  is  fer¬ 
menting  with  a  moderate  heat,  and  insert 
the  box  and  cover  with  the  manure.  The 
warmth  will  be  sufficient  to  start  the  pota¬ 
toes,  and  it  is  possible  too  much  so,  in  which 
case  remove  the  manure  from  the  top,  and 
water  if  too  dry.  They  will  send  out  a  mass 
of  roots  which  will  so  adhere  to  the  compost 
in  which  they  are  planted,  that  when  the 
land  is  prepared,  and  the  temperature  will 
warrant  putting  in  the  open  ground,  they 
may  then  be  taken  out  singly  and  trans¬ 
planted  with  ease  and  safety,  especially  if 
the  whole  mass  is  previously  wet.  Potatoes 
started  by  this  method  will  be  from  two  to 
three  weeks  earlier  than  those  planted  in 
the  ordinary  manner. 

Patience  is  a  tree  whose  roots  are  bitter, 
but  the  fruit  is  very  sweet. 
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<®arkn,  ©rrijarb,  Caron,  &c. 


SEEDS-GET  THEM  HEAD!  AND  PROVE 
THEM. 

Go  into  any  well  conducted  seed  store  at 
almost  any  season  of  the  year,  and  you  will 
see  tumblers  or  other  vessels  in  a  warm 
place,  and  partly  filled  with  water,  with  a 
wad  of  cotton  on  the  top  of  it.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  these  vessels,  will  show  you  sundry 
seeds  of  various  kinds  lying  upon  the  cotton 
or  imbeded  in  it,  where  they  are  not  actually 
in  water,  but  are  supplied  with  moisture 
constantly  drawn  up  from  the  water  below 
the  cotton.  In  this  arrangement  the  seeds¬ 
men  are  trying  the  vitality  of  the  seeds  they 
have  to  sell. 

Now  this  same  process,  or  one  equally 
good,  and  with  the  larger  grain  better,  should 
oe  put  into  practice  at  once  by  every  farmer 
and  gardener.  How  often  is  the  labor  and 
other  outlays  upon  a  whole  field  lost  by  the 
failure  of  seed  to  vegetate.  But  a  single 
hour’s  time  will  suffice  to  test  all  the  seed 
for  a  whole  farm.  Take  corn  and  turnip 
seed  for  example. 

Select  from  the  whole  mixed  mass  of  seed 
to  be  used,  say  fifty  to  one  hundred  grains, 
if  the  total  quantity  be  large,  and  plant  these 
in  soil  placed  in  earthen  pots  or  boxes,  and 
keep  them  moderately  moist  and  warm.  A 
very  few  days  will  show  whether  the  whole 
6eed,  or  what  proportion  of  it,  will  vegetate. 
It  is  always  better  to  make  two  separate  tri¬ 
als  of  each  mass  of  seed,  in  order  to  guard 
against  the  accidents  of  wrong  temperature, 
moisture,  &c.  For  small  parcels  of  costly 
seed,  the  trial  need  not  be  made  with  more 
than  a  half-a-dozen  taken  at  random  from 
the  whole  mass.  If  the  common  stone¬ 
ware  flower  pots  are  not  convenient,  any 
other  vessel  or  box  may  be  used.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  earthen  table  bowls  may  be  used,  but 
it  is  always  best  to  have  a  hole  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  through  which  water  may  be  taken  up 
by  capillary  attraction  (be  sucked  up)  to  the 
surface. 

The  tumbler  of  water  with  cotton  upon 
the  surface  will,  in  most  cases,  suffice  for 
sprouting  seeds,  but  if  they  fail  in  this  way, 
at  least  two  trials  in  earth  should  be  made 
before  a  final  condemnation.  It  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  test  if  the  seeds  merely  start  a  little 
germ.  The  south  window  of  a  cellar,  or 
better,  that  of  a  warm  sitting-room,  will  fur¬ 
nish  a  good  place  for  setting  the  testing  ves¬ 
sels.  Of  course,  if  you  have  a  hot-house, 
(hat  is  still  better. 

We  deem  the  above  a  matter  of  no  little 
importance,  especially  when  seeds  are  pur¬ 
chased  of  dealers  upon  whose  integrity  you 
cannot  confidently  rely,  and  even  then  it  is 
well  to  try  their  seeds,  as  well  as  those  of 
your  own  production,  since  the  germinating 
power  is  often  lost  by  overheating,  or  other¬ 
wise  in  transportation,  as  well  as  during 
storage  in  the  granary.  The  trial  will  cost 
next  to  nothing,  and  one  can  plant  and  sow 
with  far  more  confidence  and  pleasure  if  ab¬ 
solutely  certain  that  his  seed  is  alive.  Let 
this  matter  be  attended  to  now ,  so  that  time 


may  be  had  to  replace  any  seed  which 
chances  to  be  defective. 


No.  1.  No.  2. 


CHAPTERS  ON  STRAWBERRIES. 


CHAPTER  III. 

We  propose  now  to  explain,  by  reference 
to  the  above  pictures,  the  appearance  of  the 
different  kinds  of  strawberry  blossoms.  No. 

1  represents  a  blossom  deficient  in  the  male 
organs,  or  as  they  are  called  stamens.  No. 

2  is  a  good  representation  of  a  perfect  blos¬ 
som.  A  mere  glance  at  these  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  reveal  the  difference.  No.  2 
presents  in  the  centre,  or  rather  around 
the  centre,  small  thread-like  filaments,  with 
little  knots  on  the  ends,  called  anthers ;  these 
contain  the  fine  yellow  dust  called  pollen, 
which,  falling  upon  the  centre  of  the  blos¬ 
soms,  as  seen  in  No.  1,  fertilizes  them,  and 
causes  the  fruit  to  swell,  which  otherwise 
would  soon  become  black  and  dead.  No.  2 
is  a  perfect  blossom,  having  both  sexual  or¬ 
gans.  Plants  having  such  blossoms  are 
sometimes  called  hermaphrodite,  but  more 
usually  staminate  plants,  to  distinguish  them 
from  plants  bearing  blossoms,  such  as  No.  1, 
without  stamens.  These  are  called  pistillate 
plants.  For  plants  bearing  both  kinds  of  blos¬ 
soms  we  have  no  name.  They  might  be 
called  composite.  We  shall  then,  when 
speaking  of  plants  bearing  perfect  blos¬ 
soms,  that  is,  both  stamens  and  pistils, 
use  the  term  staminate.  When  speaking  of 
plants  having  blossoms  destitute  of  stam¬ 
ens  we  shall  use  the  term  pistillate,  and  whun 
referring  to  plants  bearing  both  kinds  of  blos¬ 
soms,  we  shall  use  the  name  composite. 

Nearly  all  the  most  esteemed  and  produc¬ 
tive  varieties  of  strawberries  originated  in 
the  United  States  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  have  been  pistillate  plants,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  those  originated  in  Europe 
during  the  same  time,  have  nearly  all  been 
staminate  plants — the  reason  of  this  has 
been  already  referred  to  in  a  previous  article. 
While  these  have  been  very  productive  in 
Europe,  they  have  been  as  unproductive  in 
the  United  States.  The  cause  of  this  differ¬ 
ence  is  partly  owing  to  the  superior  cultiva¬ 
tion  pursued  in  Europe,  and  partly  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  climate. 

In  our  climate  the  pistillate  varieties  are 
certain  to  set  their  fruit  if  they  are  impreg¬ 
nated  by  the  pollen  from  staminate  plants, 
while  the  staminate  varieties,  especially 
those  imported  from  Europe,  have  been 
found,  under  ordinary  cultivation,  to  set  their 
fruit  very  poorly.  These  circumstances 
gave  rise  to  a  very  decided  preference  for 
pistillate  varieties,  and  also  induced  the 
opinion  that  no  staminate  variety  would,  in 
our  climate,  produce  a  full  crop  of  large 
fruit.  This  opinion  seems  to  be  losing 


ground  since  the  production  of  a  staminate 
plant  by  N.  Longwortb,  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati, 
which  bears  a  good  crop  of  large  fine  ber¬ 
ries,  every  blossom  perfecting  its  fruit. 

That  other  plants,  having  perfect  blos¬ 
soms,  and  bearing  uniformly  large  fruit  and 
abundant  crops,  will  be  produced,  we  have 
no  doubt.  Such  kinds  will,  if  produced,  be 
preferred  to  pistillate  plants,  inasmuch  as 
they  will  not  need  any  other  varieties  to 
make  them  fruitful.  Many  object  to  the 
trouble  of  keeping  two  kinds  in  the  same 
bed,  as  the  more  vigorous  kind  will  be  sure 
to  overrun  the  less  vigorous.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  it  is  preferable  to  keep  the  stami¬ 
nate  and  pistlillate  kinds  in  separate  beds. 

Among  staminate  varieties,  we  think  that 
Longworth’s  Prolific  and  the  Large  Early 
Scarlet,  are  the  most  desirable.  The  latter 
will  succeed  better  under  an  indifferent  cul¬ 
tivation  than  almost  any  other  kind,  yet  none 
will  better  repay  generous  treatment.  The 
only  objection  is  that  the  fruit  is  small. 
It  is  the  earliest  fruit  that  ripens,  and  sup¬ 
plies  the  New-York  market  with  its  early 
strawberries.  As  a  market  fruit  it  pos¬ 
sesses  some  fine  points.  The  fruit  is  among 
the  very  best  as  to  flavor.  Its  color  is  a 
beautiful  light  scarlet,  and  it  does  jiot  be¬ 
come  dull  by  exposure  as  many  other  kinds 
do.  It  is  also  solid,  and  bears  carriage 
well.  Longworth’s  Prolific  is  a  much  more 
showy  berry,  but  it  requires  more  care  in 
its  cultivation.  Rich  ground,  made  deep  and 
mellow,  and  plenty  of  room,  are  required  for 
success  in  the  cultivation  of  this  strawberry. 

Among  the  pistillate  varieties  that  are  of¬ 
fered  for  sale,  we  think  the  three  best  arc 
Hovey’s  Seedling,  McAvoy’s  Superior,  and 
Burr’s  New  Pine.  Hovey’s  Seedling  has 
held  its  high  position  for  twenty  years,  and 
is  not  yet  surpassed,  if  equaled  by  any  oth 
er  variety,  if  we  take  into  consideration  all 
its  qualities.  In  size  it  is  not,  in  our  opin 
ion,  equaled  by  any  other.  It  may  not  bi 
quite  so  productive  as  McAvoy’s  Superior 
but  it  is  more  symmetrical  in  form,  li 
point  of  flavor  some  will  prefer  it  and  some 
will  prefer  McAvoy’s.  It  is  a  rather  dry 
berry,  and  not  very  high  flavored.  McAvoyV 
is  more  juicy  and  more  sprightly.  When 
eaten  with  cream  and  sugar,  Hovey’s  is,  in 
our  opinion,  preferable,  but  when  eaten  sim 
ply  with  sugar  it  is  too  dry  and  insipid 
while  McAvoy’s,  treated  in  this  manner,  is 
juicy  and  lively.  We  prefer  to  eat  straw¬ 
berries  with  simply  sugar,  and  therefore  se¬ 
lect  McAvoy’s  in  preference  to  Hovey’s. 

Burr’s  New  Pine  is  one  of  the  most  deli 
cious  strawberries  ever  raised  in  the  United 
States,  especially  for  eating  out  of  hand. 
The  plants  are  a  little  feeble  in  growth,  and 
the  fruit  is  rather  small  under  ordinary  cul¬ 
tivation.  There  is  another  pistillate  variety 
much  esteemed  by  market  growers — the 
Crimson  Cone.  This  is  a  very  hardy  kind, 
productive  and  beautiful,  of  small  size  and 
rather  acid. 

Next  month,  we  shall  treat  of  practical 
operations  in  planting,  &c. _ 

A  dirty  kitchen  and  bad  cooking  have 
driven  many  a  one  from  home  to  seek  com¬ 
fort  and  happiness  somewhere  else. 
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THE  GARDEN  CULTURE  OE  PEAS, 

One  of  the  first  seeds  put  in  the  ground 
by  all  good  gardeners  is  the  pea.  Some 
even  anticipate  the  Spring,  and  put  in  the 
early  crop  in  the  Fall,  before  the  frost  shuts 
it  up.  The  seed  is  not  injured  by  the  frost, 
and  any  open  spell  in  winter  may  be  im¬ 
proved  to  plant  this  crop.  It  starts  at  a  low 
temperature,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
a  row  of  green  peas  peering  through  the 
snows  of  March.  Unless  actually  frozen, 
they  do  not  appear  to  be  injured  by  the 
snow.  As  they  are  the  earliest  of  the  annu¬ 
als  that  come  to  the  table,  so  they  are  among 
the  most  wholesome  and  warmly  welcomed 
of  all  the  products  of  the  garden.  The  sea¬ 
son  of  this  vegetable  begins  very  early  in 
this  city,  being  brought  by  steamers  in  im¬ 
mense  quantities  from  the  South,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  until  all  appetites  are  sated,  and  it  is 
a  drug  in  the  market.  The  sources  of  sup¬ 
ply  are  from  so  wide  an  extent  of  country, 
and  the  article  is  so  perishable,  that  there  is 
not  unfrequently  a  glut,  and  large  quantities 
are  sold  at  a  sacrifice.  But  market  garden¬ 
ers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  have  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  those  who  ship  them  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  in#always  being  able  to  offer  a  fresh 
article,  and  these  always  sell  at  the  top  of 
the  market  price.  No  vegetable  suffers 
more  from  long  keeping.  The  delicate  aro¬ 
ma  and  much  of  the  sweetness  are  lost  the 
second  day  after  picking. 

But  most  of  our  readers  are  principally  in¬ 
terested  in  raising  this  vegetable  for  their 
own  tables,  and  it  is  to  pea  culture  in  pri¬ 
vate  gardens  that  we  will  direct  our  re¬ 
marks. 

VARIETIES. 

There  are  several  hundred  upon  the  lists, 
many  of  them  so  closely  allied  in  all  their 
characteristics,  that  none  but  an  amateur 
can  tell  the  difference.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  a  half  dozen  varieties  are  better 
than  a  hundred.  Though  we  have  tried  nu¬ 
merous  varieties,  we  seldom  cultivate  more 
than  three  for  our  own  table.  Among  the 
early  varieties  that  we  know  to  be  good  are 
the  Extra  Early  May,  Early  June.  Early 
Kent,  Washington,  Charlton,  Emperor,  and 
Prince  Albert.*  The  Dan  O’Rourke,  sent  out 
from  the  Patent  Office,  is  a  very  early  and 
excellent  pea,  but  all  cannot  get  the  seed  of 
it  this  season.  The  others  are  accessible  at 
the  seed  stores. 

About  a  week  later  than  these  is  the 
Champion  of  England,  which  we  prefer  to 
any  other  pea  we  have  ever  grown,  early  or 
late.  The  vines  are  a  little  taller,  and  the 
pods  much  heavier,  and  full  of  a  very  rich, 
delicious  pea.  The  peas  shrivel  as  they  dry. 

The  Marrowfat  are  later  still,  and  of 
these,  there  are  numerous  varieties,  all  ex¬ 
cellent. 

CULTIVATION. 

For  the  early  varieties,  we  select  the 
south  side  of  a  wall,  or  a  southern  or  east¬ 
ern  slope,  where  they  will  have  the  full 

*  The  list  here  given  differs  a  little  lrom  our  article  last 
Autumn,  as  this  is  the  experience  of  one  of  our  asso¬ 
ciates.  Of  the  varieties  experimented  upon  last  year,  we 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  most  of  the  seed  during  the 
Winter. 


benefit  of  the  sun,  and  be  protected  from  the 
north  winds.  We  sow  them  in  double  drills, 
about  six  inches  apart,  and  the  peas  one  or 
two  inches  apart  in  the  drill.  We  sow  with 
a  brush  seed  sower,  making  very  rapid 
work.  We  leave  four  feet  space  between 
the  rows.  For  convenience  in  picking,  and 
for  cleanliness,  brush  are  desirable,  but  are 
not  generally  used  by  market  gardeners,  as 
they  increase  the  labor  and  expense.  We 
usually  trench  the  land  where  we  plant  peas, 
working  in  large  quantities  of  stable  manure 
or  compost.  It  is  one  of  the  lime  plants,  and 
is  much  benefited  by  applications  of  lime  to 
the  soil. 

If  we  wish  to  prolong  the  bearing  of  the 
vines,  we  plant  the  peas  in  a  trench  as  for 
celery,  and  fill  up  gradually  as  the  plants 
grow.  This  causes  them  to  send  out  more 
roots,  and  the  vines  continue  green  much 
longer.  Whatever  method  is  adopted,  the 
ground  should  be  well  manured,  and  the 
crop  followed  up  with  frequent  hoeing  and 
scuffling. 

SUCCESSION. 

There  is  a  difference  of  three  or  four 
weeks  in  the  lime  of  maturing  with  different 
varieties.  If  these  are  all  sown  in  March, 
they  will  give  a  good  succession  from  June 
till  August.  Another  sowing  of  the  same 
varieties  in  May  will  give  a  still  later  suc¬ 
cession,  and  will  continue  this  vegetable 
quite  as  long  as  it  is-  coveted.  During  the 
dog-days  the  vines  are  very  likely  to  be 
struck  with  mildew,  and  if  we  desiie  peas  at 
tliis  season,  they  should  be  planted  on  the 
north  side  of  a  wall,  where  they  will  be 
kept  as  cool  as  possible. 

COOKING  PEAS 

is  a  matter  quite  as  important  as  growing 
them.  Nine- tenths  of  all  that  are  eaten  in 
the  city  are  worthless  before  they  go  to  the 
pot.  They  should  be  cooked  as  soon  as 
taken  from  the  vines,  and  be  boiled  in  no 
more  water  than  is  necessary  to  cook  them. 
Then  with  roast  lamb  and  new  potatoes, 
they  are  a  dish  fit  for  the  human  stomach, 
to  be  eaten  with  thanksgiving,  and  a  relish. 

Buist.  says,  “  they  are  considered  as  a 
pleasant  and  nourishing  food,  having  the 
character  of  purifying  the  blood  and  cor¬ 
recting  scorbutic  humors.” 

IMPROVING  VARIETIES. 

This  can  be  easily  done  by  carefully  sav¬ 
ing  the  largest  and  earliest  pods  every  year 
for  seed,  and  planting  only  these.  Most 
mbn  only  take  what  is  left  for  seed,  and  thus 
their  varieties  degenerate  every  year.  Every 
gardener  should  see  to  the  saving  of  seed 
himself.  Certain  rows  or  parts  of  rows 
should  be  left  for  this  purpose.  Long, 
plump,  early  pods,  are  the  most  desirable. 
They  should  be  dried  thoroughly,  shelled, 
and  put  in  a  bag  in  the  seed-room  for  the 
next  year. 

Do  not  use  a  top  dressing,  or  guano  in 
the  drills  when  you  plant,  unless  you  want 
to  lose  your  crop. 

Skillful  cooking  is  as  readily  discovered  in 
a  nicely  baked  potato,  or  a  respectable  John¬ 
ny  cake,  as  in  a  nut  brown  sirloin,  or  a 
brace  of  canvass  backs. 


BASIL. 

Pray  what  is  Basil  ?  We  never  saw  it, 
never  heard  of  it,  and  should  not  know  how 
to  use  it  if  we  had  it.  What  is  the  use  of 
raising  basil  if  the  cook  (which  in  most 
cases  means  wife)  does  not  know  what  to 
do  with  if?  That  is  precisely  the  question 
that  we  set  out  to  answer. 

Our  English  cousins,  as  well  as  the 
French,  have  a  great  variety  of  pot  herbs, 
and  little  delicacies  for  garnishing  dishes, 
which  make  them  not  only  look  tastefully, 
but  taste  well,  and  thus  add  attractions  to 
the  chief  meal  of  the  day.  These  herbs  are 
known  in  this  country,  but  are  confined 
mainly  to  our  city  markets,  and  to  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  gentlemen  of  wealth  in  the  country. 
Parsley,  celery,  eschalots,  chives,  thyme, 
summer  savory,  basil,  &c.,  are  rare  things  in 
a  farmer’s  garden,  and  quite  possibly  some 
of  oui  readers  have  never  seen  them,  and 
would  not  know  the  use  of  them. 

Now  we  hold  that  farmers,  the  feeders  of 
the  world,  have  as  good  a  right  to  be  well 
fed  as  any  other  class  of  people, — that  a  per¬ 
petual  diet  of  salt  junk  alias  corned  beef  and 
pork,  with  potatoes,  turnips,  and  cabbage, 
is  not  doing  the  clean  thing  by  the  noblest 
of  all  callings.  There  was  an  article  in  the 
Tribune  this  winter,  on  “  Cooking  in  the 
Country,”  which  told  a  great  many  unpala¬ 
table  truths,  and  called  forth  a  large  amount 
of  female  indignation  and  correspondence. 
We  shall  not  repeat  the  folly  of  that  writer 
by  assailing  the  quality  of  anybody’s  cook¬ 
ery.  We  assert  that  salt  junk  and  cabbage, 
however  well  cooked,  lacks  variety,  and  that 
farmers  may  as  well  have  a  stew,  a  roast,  a 
bake  or  a  soup,  as  any  of  their  city  cousins. 

Now,  to  do  up  the  meats  in  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  style,  and  to  have  the  dinner  accom¬ 
panied  with  pleasant  memories,  we  must 
have  the  pot-herbs,  and  the  garnishing,  and 
then  with  a  few  hints  from  the  cook-book, 
we  will  put  a  country  dinner  against  the 
best  thing  they  can  get  up  at  the  Astor  or 
the  St.  Nicholas.  A  farmer  has  as  good 
a  right  to  a  mock  turtle  soup,  or  to  the  gen¬ 
uine  article  without  any  mockery,  as  any 
Alderman.  Hence  the  use  of  pot  herbs  in 
general,  in  the  garden,  and  of  basil  in  par¬ 
ticular. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  herb  in 
use,  sweet  basil,  (Ocymum  Basilicum,)  and 
bush  basil,  (Ocymum  Minimum.)  Both  are 
natives  of  the  East,  and  are  held  in  high  es¬ 
teem  by  all  cooks  trained  in  the  schools,  for 
their  delicate  flavor.  The  peculiar  flavor  of 
mock  turtle  soups  is  chiefly  derived  from 
this  valuable  pot  herb.  They  flourish  best 
in  a  rich  light  garden  soil,  with  full  exposure 
to  the  sun. 

Sow  the  seed  in  a  gentle  hot  bed,  about 
the  1st  of  April.  When  the  plants  are  up, 
and  large  enough,  say  about  the  1st  of  May, 
prick  them  out  in  rows  twelve  inches  apart, 
and  six  inches  in  the  row.  The  plants  are 
rather  tender,  and  easily  affected  by  the 
frosts.  They  should  be  cut  early  in  autumn, 
tied  in  little  bunches,  and  hung  up  for  winter 
use.  A  small  bed  will  furnish  a  continuous 
supply  through  the  summer. 
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Hot  beds  require  attention  during  the  first 
of  this  month.  They  are  sometimes  made 
by  excavating  the  earth  for  the  heating  ma¬ 
terials,  though  these  are  more  frequently 
placed  upon  the  surface.  If  stable  manure 
alone  is  used,  it  is  better  to  remove  but  little 
earth,  but  if  leaves  and  tan  are  employed, 
and  the  ground  selected  for  the  bed  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  dry,  we  prefer  digging  a  pit  two  feet 
deep,  and  of  any  desired  size,  say  twelve 
feet  long  and  five  feet  wide,  to  be  covered 
by  four  sashes,  each  three  by  five  feet.  If 
the  ground  holds  water,  a  drain  should  be 
made  from  the  pit,  and  stones,  rails,  or  bones 
placed  at  the  bottom.  It  is  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance  that  the  heat-generating  materials 
be  kept  dry  after  making  the  bed,  else  fail¬ 
ures  will  be  the  result. 

Pits  are  usually  dug  in  the  Fall,  because 
the  frost  is  seldom  out  of  the  ground  suffi¬ 
ciently  early  in  the  Spring.  The  sides  are 
sometimes  built  of  brick,  and  kept  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing,  year  after  year. 

Having  chosen  a  locality  in  a  situation 
sheltered  from  cold  north  winds  by  buildings 
or  evergreens,  or  by  a  board  fence,  with  a 
free  opening  to  the  South,  prepare  the  pit 
as  above,  and  if  leaves  were  collected  for 
the  purpose  last  Fall,  put  in  a  layer,  say 
four  feet  in  thickness,  and  cover  with  six 
inches  of  spent  tan  bark.  Spread  over  the 
whole  three  inches  of  dry  earth  or  mold, 
prepared  as  below,  and  a  gentle,  uniform 
temperature  will  be  maintained  for  several 
successive  months. 

The  more  common  method,  however,  is  to 
place,  either  within  a  pit  or  upon  the  level 
ground,  about  three  feet  of  stable  litter  vvhieh 
has  been  shaken  out  and  kept  under  cover 
for  ten  or  fifteen  days.  Square  this  up  one 
foot  larger  each  way  than  the  size  of  the 
frame  to  be  used,  and  having  beaten  down 
and  leveled  it  off,  cover  with  six  inches  of 
prepared  earth.  This  covering  should  be 
prepared  in  the  Fall,  by  mixing  well-rotted 
turf  with  one-third  decomposed  stable  ma¬ 
nure.  Garden  soil,  well  manured,  will  an¬ 
swer  this  purpose  if  the  prepared  earth  can 
not  be  had.  The  bed  should  not  be  planted 
as  soon  as  made,  but  covered  with  the  frame 
and  sash,  and  left  for  a  few  days.  Examine 
often,  and  if  the  heat  appears  too  great, 
admit  air  by  the  sashes. 

FRAME  AND  SASH. 

The  frame  to  be  set  over  the  compost  may 
be  made  of  one-and-a-half  or  two -inch  pine 
plank,  nailed  to  four  upright  posts,  or,  what 
is  better,  nail  the  side  pieces  only  to  the 
posts,  and  fasten  on  the  end  pieces  tempo¬ 
rarily  with  screws,  or  hooks  and  staples. 
This  will  allow  of  their  bejng  taken  apart 
and  packed  away  when  not  in  use.  Groove 
the  sides  and  ends  together  when  two  planks 


in  hight  are  used,  and  let  the  frame  be  fifteen 
inches  deep  upon  the  front  or  south  side,  and 
two  feet  upon  the  back,  beveling  the  whole 
so  that  the  sash  will  fit  closely.  If  the 
frame  be  five  by  twelve  feet,  insert  three 
cross  pieces  on  the  upper  side,  three  feet 
apart,  for  the  sashes  to  slide  upon,  and  nail 
narrow  strips,  say  one  inch  square  by  five 
feet  long,  on  the  center  of  these  cross  pieces, 
and  also  upon  the  outer  edge  of  each  end  of 
the  frame  itself,  to  keep  each  sash  in  its 
place,  and  make  close  joints.  The  sashes 
are  usually  made  by  sash-makers,  with  a 
strong  outer  frame,  and  middle  rails  run¬ 
ning  lengthwise  only,  that  the  water  may 
run  off  freely.  Every  thing  being  complete, 
and  the  beds  having  stood  for  a  few  days 
until  the  rank  hot  steam  has  passed  away, 
the  ground  may  be  used  in  the  following 
manner,  or  in  any  other  way  desired  :  Di¬ 
vide  the  bed  under  each  of  the  four  sashes, 
which  will  give  eight  spaces.  In  these  may 
be  planted  cabbages,  tomatoes,  egg-plants, 
celery,  cauliflower,  cucumbers,  spinach  and 
lettuce,  scattering  a  little  radish  seed  over 
the  whole.  The  radishes  will  be  large 
enough  to  pull  out  before  interfering  with 
the  other  plants. 

Examine  the  bed  daily,  and  if  the  heat  ap¬ 
pears  too  great,  admit  air  by  raising  the 
sashes  a  little  upon  the  back  side.  Water 
moderately,  if  too  dry,  and  if  at  any  time 
the  heat  appears  to  decline,  bank  up  about 
the  bed  with  stable  manure,  which  may  be 
renewed  as  necessary.  If  severe  weather 
should  occur,  the  whole  may  be  covered 
with  mats  or  straw  for  better  protection. 

After  the  plants  have  put  out  their  third 
leaf,  the  sashes  should  be  raised  a  few  inches 
every  mild  day  to  air  them.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  important  towards  the  latter  part  of 
their  growth  in  the  bed,  as  the  heat  and 
steam  would  soon  scald  or  burn  them  up. 
The  plants  thus  started  are  of  course  to  be 
transplanted  to  the  open  ground  as  soon  as 
the  season  will  admit.  With  a  single  frame, 
and  a  very  little  expense  and  trouble,  a  large 
number  of  plants  may  be  started  so  early  as 
to  gain  three  to  five  weeks  over  the  usual 
garden  growth. 

PRESERVING  FRUITS,  &c. 

We  are  now  daily  enjoying  nice  tomatoes, 
peaches,  cherries,  raspberries,  &c.,  which 
taste  just  as  fresh  as  when  they  were  picked 
last  Summer  and  Autumn.  These  we  have 
kept  in  the  “  self-sealing  tin  cans,”  part  of 
which  were  purchased  from  Messrs  Wells 
&  Provost,  and  part  from  Messrs.  Taylor  & 
Hodgett.  The  fruits  were  put  up  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  directions  we  gave  last  year, 
which  will  be  repeated  at  the  proper  season. 
Very  little  sugar  was  used,  and  but  little 
cooking.  From  a  second  year’s  experience, 
we  are  satisfied  that  this  mode  of  keeping 
fruits  that  are  not  too  sour  (acid,)  is  the 
cheapest,  most  healthful,  in  short  the  best 
we  know  of.  We  hope  the  manufacturers 
of  the  cans  will  make  their  arrangements  to 
sell  them  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  (the 
cost  was  rather  too  great  for  extensive  use 
last  year,)  and  then  prepare  to  supply  “  the 
million.”  This  notice  is  unasked,  and 


wholly  gratuitous.  We  merely  speak  for 
the  benefit  of  our  readers. 


WHEN  AND  HOW  TO  PRUNE. 

In  our  last  number  we  presented  some 
general  considerations  on  the  importance  of 
pruning  trees  :  we  now  proceed  to  answer 
the  inquiries,  When  and  how  to  prune  them  1 
Our  remarks  at  this  time  will  have  special 
reference  to  the  apple  and  pear. 

There  is  learned  “  authority”  for  pruning 
at  every  season  of  the  year.  Loudon  says, 
“  the  period  immediately  before,  or  commen¬ 
surate  with,  the  rising  of  the  sap,  is  the 
best.”  Forsyth  recommends  “April  or 
May.”  Kenrick,  “  that  interval  between  the 
time  when  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  in 
Spring,  and  the  opening  of  the  leaf.”  Cole 
says,  “  the  Spring  is  the  worst  season,”  the 
Fall  is  the  best,  and  moderate  pruning  may 
be  performed  from  June  to  December. 
Downing  recommends  “  a  fortnight  before 
mid-Summer  as  the  best  season  on  the 
whole,  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States.” 
Barry  says  that,  with  some  exceptions, 
pruning  should  be  done  “  as  soon  as  the  se¬ 
vere  frosts  are  over— say  the  latter  end  of 
February  and  beginning  of  March.”  A  witty 
clerical  horticulturist  is  said  to  have  given 
his  advice  to  prune  “ when  your  tools  are 
sharp"  ! 

So  far  as  practice  goes,  the  argument  is 
certainly  in  favor  of  Spring  pruning,  full 
three-fourths  of  all  this  work  being  done  at 
that  season.  This  is  a  time  of  comparative 
leisure  for  the  farmer  and  gardener.  The 
bark  of  trees  is  then  less  likely  to  start 
under  the  orchardist’s  boot,  and  less  likely 
to  peel  off  where  a  limb  is  removed.  We  do 
not  admit  the  argument  of  some  writers, 
that  as  the  sap  in  early  Spring  has  the 
strongest  ascending  impulse,  and  is  designed 
to  promote  growth  of  wood,  wounds  made 
at  this  season  will  soonest  be  healed.  For 
this  sap  is  not  in  a  condition  to  heal  wounds 
until  it  has  been  elaborated  by  the  leaves  of 
Summer.  When  large  limbs  must  be  taken 
off,  Summer  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  sea¬ 
son,  provided  the  work  is  done  carefully, 
and  the  wound  covered  with  grafting  wax  or 
shellac  dissolved  in  alcohol.  If  small  trees 
are  pruned  late  in  the  Fall,  or  in  mid-Win¬ 
ter,  (at  the  North,)  the  ends  of  the  shoots 
shrivel  and  die,  and  the  terminal  bud  is  in  ¬ 
jured,  if  not  killed.  If  large  trees  are  pruned 
then,  the  stumps  often  decay,  unless  cov¬ 
ered,  and  rarely  heal  over  for  many  years. 
If  pruning  is  done  in  mid-Summer,  upon 
healthy  trees,  the  wound  heals  rapidly,  be¬ 
cause  the  descending  sap  is  then  in  a  fine 
condition  for  depositing  woody  fibre.  Light 
pruning  may  be  safely  recommended  for 
this  season.  Well  would  it  be  if  trees  were 
so  managed  when  young  as  not  to  require 
the  amputation  of  large  limbs  at  any  subse¬ 
quent  period ;  for  certainly  it  is  a  great 
waste  of  time  and  of  the  tree’s  forces,  to 
grow  a  crop  of  limbs  only  to  hew  them  off 
again. 

The  young  apple  tree  and  standard  pear 
need  little  pruning  except  to  remove  strag¬ 
gling  and  cross  branches  ;  and  even  this  can 
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often  be  anticipated  by  a  timely  pinching. 
The  dwarf  pear  tree  needs  more  attention, 
in  order  to  give  it  proper  shape,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  fruitfulness. 

When  a  young  tree  is  taken  from  the  nur¬ 
sery,  it  is  often  destitute  of  the  lower 
branches  needful  to  give  the  tree  a  pyra¬ 
midal  shape.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  head  back  the  tree  in  Spring,  so  as  to  de¬ 
velop  branches  within  from  one  to  two  feet 
of  the  ground.  If  any  push  out  lower  than 
this,  they  should  be  rubbed  off.  This  first 
severe  pruning  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
If  neglected,  the  sap  will  push  up  into  the 
top  of  the  tree,  leaving  a  naked  trunk  be¬ 
low,  thus  defeating  a  prime  object  in  the 
culture  of  dwarf  trees.  Use  the  knife,  then, 
faithfully  at  first ;  get  a  broad,  strong  base 
for  your  pyramid,  and  the  remainder  of  your 
work  will  be  satisfactory.  During  the  first 
season,  branches  will  push  out,  on  a  healthy 
tree,  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches  long.  If 
they  become  too  thick,  the  weaker  should 
be  rubbed  off,  so  as  to  economize  the  forces 
of  the  tree,  and  to  regulate  its  shape.  Se¬ 
lect  the  most  vigorous  branch  near  the  top 
for  a  leader,  and  check  several  branches  be¬ 
low  it,  by  a  slight  pinching  of  their  extremi¬ 
ties  in  Summer,  so  as  to  give  a  greater  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  leader,  and  to  the  branches  at 
the  base. 

Early  in  the  second  Spring,  all  the  young 
shoots  should  be  cut  back  ;  the  lowest  to 
within  six  or  eight  inches  of  the  trunk,  the 
next  above  four  or  five,  and  so  on,  tapering 
to  tbe  leader,  which  should  be  cut  back  only 
about  one-half  its  length.  During  the  second 
Summer,  the  young  shoots  which  start  from 
the  horizontal  branches  should  be  pinched 
off,  after  they  have  made  a  growth  of  two  or 
three  buds — always  excepting  the  leader  of 
each  branch,  which  should  be  allowed  to 
grow  the  whole  season:  in  the  following 
Spring,  it  should  be  cut  back  to  three  or 
four  buds  of  the  new  wood.  This  checking 
of  the  side  shoots  causes  an  accumulation 
of  organizable  matter  in  the  short  branches, 
and  converts  them  into  fruit-spurs.  The 
leading  shoot  of  the  two  should  be  allowed 
to  extend  itself  upward  from  the  topmost 
bud,  and  to  send  out  side  branches.  If  any 
contiguous  shoot  tries  to  dispute  for  pre-em¬ 
inence  with  the  leader,  it  must  be  subdued 
by  pinching. 

In  the  third  Spring  and  Summer,  the  prun¬ 
ing  should  proceed  in  the  same  way.  The 
lower  branches  should  be  moderately  cut 
back,  the  higher  more  closely,  and  so  up¬ 
ward,  preserving  a  regular,  tapering  outline, 
terminating  in  a  single  shoot  at  the  top. 
The  leaders,  both  of  the  side  branches  and 
of  the  tree  itself,  should  be  allowed  to  grow 
during  the  Summer  so  as  to  extend  the  tree 
on  all  sides,  and  to  use  up  the  superabundant 
sap.  The  shoots  on  the  side  branches  should 
be  checked,  so  as  to  favor  the  production  of 
fruit-buds.  All  weak  and  cross  branches 
should  be  removed  whenever  they  appear. 
This  general  treatment  having  been  pursued 
six  or  seven  years,  the  tree  will  have  attain¬ 
ed  a  desirable  size,  and  will  require  no  fur¬ 
ther  pruning  except  to  keep  it  in  good  shape 
and  vigor.  If  it  becomes  too  fruitful  for  its 


permanent  health,  the  fruit-spurs  must  be 
thinned  out :  if  it  runs  too  much  to  wood, 
the  branches  must  be  pruned  more  severely, 
and  the  roots  may  be  pruned,  if  it  can  be 
done  skillfully. 

If  pear  trees,  both 
dwarf  and  standard, 
were  more  generally 
trained  as  pyramids — 
thus  clothing  their 
trunks  with  foliage 
from  top  to  bottom — 
we  believe  they  would 
be  less  liable  to  the 
diseases  now  so  com¬ 
mon,  and  so  fatal  to 
them. 

The  mechanical  op¬ 
eration  of  pruning  de¬ 
serves  more  notice  than  we  now  have  space 
to  give  to  it.  Prune  “  when  your  tools  are 
sharp,”  and  never  when  they  are  dull.  In 
cutting  off  large  limbs,  make  the  incision  as 
close  to  the  trunk  or  main  branch  as  possi¬ 
ble,  without  mutilating  it.  To  prevent  the 
peeling  of  the  bark,  the  limb  should  be  cut  off 
partly  from  the  under  side.  To  expedite  the 
healing  of  the  wound,  the  whole  should  be 
pared  off  smoothly  with  a  sharp  knife,  and 
then  covered  with  grafting  wax  or  other 
weather-proof  mixture.  In  pruning  small 
branches  and  stems,  the  incision  should  be 
made  as  close  to  a  bud  as  possible  without 
removing  any  of  the  wood  belonging  to  it. 
The  knife  should  enter  below  the  bud,  and 
come  out  just  at  the  top  of  it.  When  it  is 
desired  to  give  the  tree  a  more  spreading 
habit,  prune  to  a  bud  on  the  outside  of  the 
branch :  when  a  more  upright  growth  is 
wanted,  prune  to  a  bud  on  the  inside.  When 
a  gap  in  the  tree  needs  filling  up,  prune  to  a 
bud  on  the  side  towards  the  gap.  In  pruning 
the  leading  shoot,  cut  each  successive 
year-,  to  buds  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
tree  :  this  will  keep  the  tree  erect. 

In  conclusion,  we  say,  make  pruning  an 
intelligent  operation.  Never  lop  off  a  branch 
at  random.  Be  able  to  give  a  good  reason 
for  every  wound  you  make  on  a  tree.  Lind- 
le'y  well  says  :  “  If  well-directed,  pruning  is 
one  of  the  most  useful,  and  if  ill-directed,  it 
is  among  the  most  mischievous  operations 
that  can  take  place  upon  a  plant.” 

CUTTING-  SCIONS. 

Few  persons  are  already  so  well  supplied 
with  the  really  excellent  new  varieties  of 
fcherries,  plums,  apples  and  pears,  that  it 
will  not  be  for  their  interest  to  add  some¬ 
what  to  their  stock.  We  stop  not  now  to 
enumerate  those  varieties ;  our  readers, 
perhaps,  are  already  well-posted  in  relation 
to  them.  But  we  wish  to  remind  them  that 
the  season  for  engrafting  is  nigh  at  hand, 
and  that  scions  must  be  secured  soon  or  it 
will  be  too  late. 

Scions  may  be  cut  at  any  time  between 
the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  autumn  and  the  start¬ 
ing  of  the  sap  in  spring.  If  cut  in  the  fall, 
they  must  be  buried  in  dry,  sandy  soil  on 
the  north  side  of  a  fence,  and  a  mound  of 
earth  drawn  up  over  them  to  throw  off  the 
water,  or  place  in  a  cellar.  If  cut  in  winter 


they  may  be  buried  in  a  snow-bank,  where 
they  will  not  be  likely  to  be  thawed  out  till 
spring ;  then  they  must  be  taken  into  the 
cellar.  Or  they  may  be  cut  in  spring,  and 
stowed  in  a  cool  cellar  until  they  are  want¬ 
ed  for  insertion. 

The  best  mode  of  preserving  scions  may 
be  stated  in  few  words.  The  object  is  to 
keep  the  buds  dormant  ;  and  to  accomplish 
this,  we  must  keep  the  scions  cool  and 
moist,  but  not  wet.  If  taken  into  the  cellar, 
they  should  be  laid  in  a  cold  corner,  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  damp  sacking,  which  should  be 
sprinkled  as  it  becomes  dry.  They  may 
also  be  kept  in  moss,  saw-dust  or  sand.  If 
sand  is  used,  care  must  be  taken  that  it  be 
not  very  dry,  or  it  will  absorb  too  much 
moisture  from  the  grafts.  If  verymois(,it 
will  be  equally  destructive,  and  at  best,  it 
will  dull  the  knife  in  grafting.  We  have  al¬ 
ways  succeeded  perfectly  in  using  damp 
sacks,  or  moist  saw-dust. 

Scions  may  easily  be  transported  by  ex¬ 
press,  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another,  by  packing  them  in  damp  moss.  A  t 
the  present  low  rates  of  postage,  they  can 
also  be  sent  by  mail,  if  they  are  first  wrap¬ 
ped  in  oiled  silk.  When  they  are  to  travel  a 
great  distance,  it  is  well  to  dip  the  cut  ends 
in  melted  sealing-wax,  wrap  each  graft  in 
oiled  silk,  tie  them  all  together  with  thread, 
surround  the  whole  with  a  little  cotton  and 
enclose  in  an  envelope.  We  have  known 
packages  so  prepared,  to  be  sent  from  the 
extreme  North  to  the  extreme  South,  and 
though  a  month  on  the  journey,  they  arrived 
in  perfect  order.  If,  by  any  accident,  scions 
become  dry  in  the  transportation,  they  should 
be  buried  in  common  garden  soil,  as  soon  as 
received  ;  in  ten  days  they  will  become  as 
plump  as  ever. 

We  will  just  add,  that  they  should  always 
be  cut  from  healthy  and  vigorous  trees,  the 
wood  being  of  the  preceding  year’s  growth, 
firm  and  well-ripened. 


GRAPE  CULLURE-NO.  III. 


BY  WM.  CHORLTON. 

During  this  month,  in  all  localities  excepting 
the  extreme  North  and  Northeast,  the  soil  will  be 
in  a  fit  state  for  working,  and  when  so,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  getting  ready  for  planting.  Hav¬ 
ing  mentioned  the  injurious  effects  of  humid  and 
low  situations,  we  may  further  show  the  necessi¬ 
ty  for  thorough  drainage.  If  the  land  for  vine¬ 
yard  culture  has  an  open,  sandy,  gravely  or  stony 
underbase,  where  the  water  passes  freely  away, 
there  will  be  no  further  preparation  required  than 
deep  trenching,  or  surface  plowing,  following  with 
a  subsoil  plow  that  will  penetrate  at  least  twenty 
inches, — if  deeper  so  much  the  better ;  indeed  it 
ought  to  go  down  to  the  natural  drainage.  If  the 
subsoil  is  stiff  and  heavy,  the  situation  is  inferioi 
for  the  purpose,  and  artificial  drains  will  more 
than  repay  the  cost  of  making.  With  regard  to 
the  grapery  generally,  no  permanent  success  need 
be  expected  without  attention  to  this  most  impor¬ 
tant  consideration. 

Many  persons  think  that  the  older  a  vine  is  be¬ 
fore  planting,  the  sooner  they  will  have  a  full 
crop  of  fruit.  I  have  frequently  talked  with  those 
who  were  hard  to  be  convinced,  that  a  three  or 
four-year-old  vine  of  large  size  would  not  set  and 
ripen  plenty  of  bunches  the  same  season  it  is 
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planted.  Here  is  one  of  the  great  mistakes  that 
is  often  made.  The  grape-vine  has  a  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  root,  all  of  which  is  required  to  support 
the  extensive  development  of  the  upper  growth, 
consequently  it  is  easily  seen  that,  unless  the  vine 
be  established  in  the  earth,  and  there  is  a  corre¬ 
sponding  amount  of  feeders,  the  fruit  and  branch¬ 
es  must  lack  nourishment.  For  the  vineyard, 
either  cuttings  or  one  year  old  plants  are  best,  and 
for  the  grapery  such  plants  should  always  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  It  is  batter  to  have  an  abundance  of 
healthy  roots,  with  a  small  well-ripened  stem, 
than  the  reverse.  For  out-door  culture,  the  plants 
may  be  arranged  at  the  distance  of  five  feet  each 
way  ;  and  for  the  grapery  three  feet,  in  a  row,  and 
along  the  inside  front  of  the  house.  In  the  former 
case,  when  cuttings  are  used,  or  if  the  plants  have 
been  raised  from  cuttings,  there  will  be  roots 
emitted  along  the  buried  part  of  the  stem,  and  the 
planting  should  be  equally  deep  for  the  sake  of  re¬ 
taining  the  whole  of  them,  and  also  enabling  the 
vine  to  have  a  main  reservoir  to  feed  from  in  dry 
weather;  but  in  the  latter,  deep  planting  should 
always  be  avoided,  and  more  particularly  if  the 
borders  be  not  raised  above  the  ground  level,  or 
if  they  are  made  of  over  rich  materials,  for  the 
roots,  under  such  circumstances,  are  very  sub¬ 
ject  to  rot.  The  annexed  three  illustrations  will 
show  our  meaning  in  this  respect : 


'a)  The  rooted  plant,  for  the  vineyard,  or  out-door  culture. 

(b)  A  cut  ting  prepared  and  planted  for  the  same. 

(c)  The  rooted  plant  raised  from  a  bud,  as  it  should  be  planted 
in  the  grapery. 

It  is  expected  that  pruning  has  been  completed 
before  this  time;  if  not  so,  do  it  without  delay. 
When  pruning  is  deferred  until  late,  the  vines  will 
“  bleed  ”  freely,  and,  although  this  does  not  al¬ 
ways  materially  injure  them,  it  nevertheless  pre¬ 
vents  a  vigorous  burst  of  the  foliage  and  young 
shoots,  which  retards  the  ripening  and  injures  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  for  the  season. 

COLD  GRAPERY. 

The  vines  may  remain  covered  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  present,  or,  in  late  situations,  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  next  month.  The  house  should  be 
kept  cool  by  having  the  ventilators  and  doors  open 
at  all  times,  except  during  severe  frost.  After 
the  covering  is  removed,  clean  the  house  and  make 
all  neat.  Fork  the  inside  beds,  and  give  a  thor¬ 
ough  syringing  over  the  whole  house. 

FORCING  HOUSE. 

This  is  the  mo6t  trying  month  in  the  season 
where  grapes  are  being  forced  early,  as,  generally 
speaking,  the  roots  are  in  a  cold  bed,  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  there  may  be  a  sufficient  covering 
on  the  surface,  still  the  soil  lacks  the  genial  heat 
which  a  summer  sun  imparts  to  it,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  branches  are  exposed  to  a  temper¬ 
ature  and  atmosphere  suitable  to  their  healthy 
action.  This  difference  of  condition  and  artificial 
position,  tends  to  the  development  of  the  plant,  it 
is  true,  but  the  expanded  leaves  have  not  the  re¬ 
quisite  supply  of  organic  matter  flowing  through 
them,  which  causes  them  to  remain  more  than 
usually  thin  and  watery.  The  weather  too,  at 
this  time,  is  fickle,  one  day  being  mild,  cloudy 
and  moist,  while  the  next  may  be  dry,  cold  and 
windy,  with  severe  frost.  These  sudden  differ¬ 
ences  require  the  greatest  care  and  watchfulness, 
else  after  a  day  of  severe  weather  the  leaves  will 
suddenly  wilt  and  be  destroyed  when  the  sun’s 


I  powerful  rays  strike  them.  During  these  cold 
days  do  not  open  any  but  the  top  ventilators,  and 
these  no  more  than  is  necessary  to  keep  the  ther¬ 
mometer  at  85°  ;  dampening  the  floor,  sides  and 
ends  of  the  house,  so  as  to  secure  a  humid  atmos¬ 
phere,  which  will  assist  the  circulation  of  the  sap 
in  the  leaves  by  absorbing  the  moisture  through 
the  stomata,  or  breathing  pores,  on  the  under  side. 
Be  careful  to  keep  a  steady  range  of  temperature, 
from  55°  to  60°  at  midnight,  and  70°  in  cloudy, 
with  a  rise  to  85°  on  sunny  days.  Break  off  all 
superfluous  growing  shoots,  and  pinch  out  the 
overplus  bunches  of  fruit  blossoms,  leaving  only 
one  bunch  on  a  spur,  unless  the  number  of  bunches 
are  deficient  upon  the  vines.  Tie  all  needful 
shoots  to  the  wires  in  regular  order,  and  in  a  neat 
manner,  as  fast  as  they  attain  a  sufficient  length, 
but  not  sooner,  as  they  are  very  brittle  at  the 
first  start. 

SECOND  EARLY  HOUSE. 

We  will  presume  that  the  forwarding  of  this 
house  has  only  been  going  on  some  two  weeks. 
Proceed  as  advised  for  commencement  last  month. 
And  here  I  wish  fo  correct  an  error  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  last  number.  In  the  advice  for  for¬ 
cing,  and  the  house  in  leaf  at  the  time,  the  sen¬ 
tence  reads:  “Where  forcing  is  just  commen¬ 
cing,  60°  is  quite  enough.”  This  was  intended 
to  apply  to  the  highest  range  of  the  ther¬ 
mometer  at  midnight,  when  the  vines  are  in  a 
growing  state  : — such  a  night  heat  would  ma¬ 
terially  injure  any  crop,  if  long  continued  at  the 
commencement  of  forcing.  The  right  tempera¬ 
ture  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  par¬ 
agraph.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  using  water  freely 
over  the  vines,  and  all  the  inside  surface  of  the 
house.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  inside  bed  be¬ 
coming  too  wet  if  the  water  be  distributed  judi¬ 
ciously.  So  soon  as  all  the  buds  are  well  and 
equally  burst,  tie  the  vines  in  their  proper  position 
for  the  season,  and  do  not  be  in  too  great  a  burry 
to  increase  the  heat,  but  let  nature  have  her  own 
way  without  undue  excitement. 

RETARDING  HOUSE. 

This  part  of  grape  culture  has  not  yet  become 
as  general  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  intention  is  to 
keep  back  or  retard  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  so 
as  to  have  it  fit  for  use  during  the  winter  months. 
This  is  a  great  desideratum,  as  during  the  winter 
a  higher  price  is  obtained  for  grapes  than  at  any 
other  season  of  the  year.  Those  who  can  afford 
to  keep  their  own  competent  gardener,  and  have 
the  conveniences  for  the  purpose,  can  enjoy  this 
luxury  individually,  but  there  are  many  others  in 
all  our  large  cities,  to  whom  cost  is  no  object, 
providing  such  rarities  are  to  be  had.  At  present 
the  demand  far  exceeds  the  supply.  Instead  of 
fine  black  Hamburghs,  or  others  of  like  quality, 
there  is  nothing  for  sale  but  the  White  Lisbon  and 
Black  Portugal,  two  inferior  kinds,  which  are  ren¬ 
dered  still  worse  by  long  keeping,  and  the  sea 
voyage  lrom  Portugal  and  other  parts  of  Southern 
Europe.  It  is  to  the  commerical  grower  that  we 
would  more  particularly  speak  in  this  case,  for 
there  is  a  fine  chance  for  those  to  make  money 
who  will  take  it  up.  Those  who  may  wish  to  have 
a  house  of  this  kind  will  do  well  to  choose  a  west¬ 
ern  aspect,  as  the  object  is  to  prevent  the  vines 
from  commencing  growth  early,  and  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  position  will  be  recognized,  as  the  sun 
will  not  have  much  influence  until  the  beginning 
of  summer.  As  we  proceed,  hints  will  be  given 
for  this  specialty.  In  the  mean  time,  keep  the 
atmosphere  dry  and  cool,  but  if  there  be  any 
grapes  still  hanging  do  not  let  the  frost  in. 

OUT-DOOR  CULTURE. 

If  the  vines  have  not  beep  neatly  tied  to  the 
trellis  or  stakes,  do  it  at  once.  When  the  branch¬ 
es  are  left  to  be  dashed  about  by  the  equinoctial 


gales,  or  even  handled  when  the  buds  are  swelling, 
they  are  usually  injured.  Remove  all  the  really 
loose  bark  and  examine  if  there  be  any  chrysalis 
or  eggs  of  insects  in  the  crevices,  if  so,  destroy 
them  ;  and  when  there  is  only  a  limited  quantity 
of  vines,  and  time  can  be  spared,  it  makes  sure 
work  if  both  branches,  and  trellis  should  be 
washed  over  with  the  mixture  mentioned  last 
month.  Near  a  dwelling-house  or  other  building 
this  ought  to  be  done  every  season,  for  in  such 
places  the  insects  are  often  more  numerous,  and 
have  better  chances  of  protection  through  the 
winter.  Have  an  eye  to 
neatness  and  finish,  and  as 
soon  as  the  weather  will  per¬ 
mit  fork  over  the  surface, 
working  in  the  manure  applied 
in  the  Fall  as  a  mulch,  or 
other  dressing  as  is  necessary 
at  the  same  time. 

The  accompanying  figures 
show  two  other  methods  of 
training  for  the  hardy  kinds. 
No.  1  is  best  adapted  for  vine¬ 
yards  ;  (a)  the  bearing  branch¬ 
es  ;  (b)  shoots  of  the  present  year,  and  intended 
for  fruiting  the  next  season  ;  (c)  stakes. 

No.  2  makes  a  neat  form  along  the  sides  of  a 


a  path.  The  branches  may  be  increased  in  length 
from  year  to  year,  the  lateral  growth  being  cut 
into  two  eyes  at  pruning  time. 

PLANTING  AND  GRAFTING  TREES. 

RAINY-D AY  RAMBLES  NO.  III. 


As  I  walked  through  the  orchard  with  neigh¬ 
bor  Thomas,  he  called  my  attention  to  some 
straight  and  symmetrical  apple  trees,  that  were 
indeed  beautiful.  He  said,  “  we  cannot  take  too 
much  pains  with  our  trees,  in  forming  their  heads 
and  trimming  out  all  unnecessary  branches.  I 
go  over  mine  every  year  and  cut  out  the  useless 
shoots,  before  they  grow  large  and  make  a  bad 
wound  in  removing,”  Well  neighbor,  how  are 
these  trees  set  out,  I  queried  1  “  In  the  first  place, 
get  the  most  thrifty  trees  you  can  procure.  I  do 
Hot  like  them  less  than  one  inch,  nor  much  ovei 
two  in  diameter,  near  the  ground.  Larger  trees 
are  difficult  to  transplant  without  injury,  and  the 
growth  is  more  retarded.  I  have  known  much 
smaller  trees  to  exceed  them  in  size,  in  five 
years.  We  have  numberless  varieties,  and  with 
careful  selection,  thriftiness  of  growth,  excellency 
of  quality  and  productiveness  may  be  united  in 
one.  Many  of  our  best  varieties  for  the  dessert 
are  such  slow  growers  and  shy  bearers  that  it  is 
best  to  reject  them.  In  setting  them,  don’t  do 
as  my  neighbor  William  who  had  a  man  hold  the 
tree  while  another  marked  the  circumference 
around  the  roots  with  a  spade,  and  crowded  in  the 
tree  after  the  fashion  of  a  post.  Don’t  be  afraid 
of  digging  the  hole  too  large.  Take  the  surface 
soil,  or  sod,  and  put  it  in  a  heap,  then  dig  out  a 
foot  or  so  of  subsoil,  unless  it  be  a  hard  pan  which 
will  hold  water,  and  cart  it  off,  or  throw  it  away. 
Then  replace  the  surface  earth  or  sod  to  form  a 
bottom  for  the  tree  to  rest  on.  Plant  so  that  the 
tree  will  be  of  the  same  depth,  after  the  earth  has 
settled,  as  in  the  nursery.  Now  if  there  is  a  well- 
rotted  compost  prepared  beforehand,  or  any  wood- 
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pile  dirt  free  from  chips,  or  molds  richer  than  the 
surface  soil,  use  it  around  the  roots.  Nothing 
out  loose  friable  earth  should  be  placed  near 
them,  as  the  dirt  must  fill  up  every  cavity,  and 
press  against  the  surface  of  each  root.  If  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  Fall,  they  do  not  so  much  require  this 
attention,  as  freezing  and  thawing  will  bring  the 
earth  in  contact  with  them. 

If  you  have  nothing  better,  throw  the  mold, 
without  the  sod,  around  the  roots  and  a  top  dress¬ 
ing  of  a  little  coarse  manure,  or  any  substance  that 
will  keep  the  ground  moist  during  the  summer, 
will  be  of  great  service.  By  no  means  allow 
grass,  weeds,  or  any  kind  of  grain  but  buckwheat 
or  com,  to  come  near  young  trees.”  Upon  my 
asking  if  he  had  a  rule  about  the  height  bran¬ 
ches  should  be  allowed  to  grow,  he  replied, 
“  People  differ  greatly  in  this  respect.  In  the 
rich  regions  of  the  West,  where  trees  arrive  at 
maturity  in  a  few  years,  they  may  be  allowed  to 
start  a  few  feet  from  the  ground.  Where 
trees  grow  luxuriantly,  the  branches  shoot  up 
strong,  more  like  a  cherry  tree  ;  but  with  us,  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York,  the  branches  would 
soon  stretch  out  horizontally ,  so  that  wTe  could 
not  come  near  them  with  a  plow,  and  even 
droop  upon  the  ground  when  bearing.”  A  nursery¬ 
man  from  Maine  advised  me  never  to  let  them 
branch  higher  than  four  feet,  and  another  experi¬ 
enced  fruit  grower  said  seven  feet  was  the  pro¬ 
per  height.  So  we  differ,  and  varieties  differ  too. 
Some  will  grow  with  low  heads  in  spite  of  all  our 
care.  Young  orchards  should  always  be  kept 
plowed,  or  the  ground  dug  about  the  trees.  As  to 
crops,  potatoes,  turnips,  &c.,  are  undoubtedly  the 
best,  but  who  can  have  a  lot  of  ten  acres 
covered  every  year  with  such  crops  1  It  takes  too 
much  time  and  labor  to  tend  them  properly. 
Buckwheat  is  perhaps  the  best  sowed  crop,  as  the 
ground  is  stirred  when  the  roots  require  it  most, 
and  the  quick  growth  of  the  plant  soon  shades  the 
surface  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun.  But 
corn,  manuring  the  ground  every  year,  keeps  the 
earth  loose  by  the  repeated  plowings  it  requires, 
and  upon  the  whole  suits  me  best.  If  the  trees 
are  quite  small  plant  a  row  or  two  of  potatoes 
near  them  to  prevent  shading  by  tiie  corn,  and 
when  large,  only  plant  outside  of  the  limbs.” 
Now,  neighbor,  I  want  to  know  what  kinds  to  set 
out  1  “  Ah,  that  is  a  difficult  question.  There  are 
a  few  kinds  like  Rhode  Island  Greenings  that  are 
good  in  almost  every  locality,  while  others,  are 
much  better  in  the  neighborhood  where  they  ori¬ 
ginate.  I  was  told  when  I  set  out  my  orchard  to 
plant  but  very  few  kinds,  but  I  don’t  believe  that 
doctrine.  I  want  three  sorts  of  apples  to  con¬ 
tinue  through  the  year.  First,  sweet  apples,  for 
those  that  like  them  best,  and  for  baking ;  acid 
apples  of  large  size  for  culinary  purposes  ;  and 
high-flavored  sub-acid,  of  medium  size,  for  des¬ 
sert.  To  have  plenty  of  these  ripening  in  suc- 
cussion  through  the  season  requires  several  va¬ 
rieties,  especially  as  our  tastes  vary.  I  would  re¬ 
commend  for  this  vicinity  early  Harvest,  sweet 
Bough,  and  Summer  rose,  as  early  apples,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Summer  Queen,  Golden  Sweeting,  and 
American  Summer  Pearmain.  For  Autumn,  Fall 
Bough,  Willis,  and  Jersey  Sweet,  Cream  apple 
for  dessert,  and  Fall  Pippin  for  cooking.  The 
Willis  Sweeting  (or  pear  tree  lot),  and  Cream- 
apple,  originated  near  here,  some  75  or  100  years 
ago,  and  I  have  yet  to  see  them  equaled  for 
their  respective  uses.  For  winter  dessert,  the 
Marigold,  Golden  Apple,  Hubbardstons  Nonsuch, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  and  Spitzenburg,  Ladies, 
Moores,  Tolman  Sweeting  for  sweet  apples,  and 
for  culinary  purposes,  Titus  and  Red  Pippin,  L.  I. 
and  Roxbury  Russet,  Baldwin  and  Green  Seek- 
no  further.  The  Fall  Pippin  is  a  splendid  old 


variety,  but  has  been  a  shy  bearer  for  several 
years,  and  perhaps  the  Gravenstein  will  take  its 
place.  The  Newtown  Pippin,  although  a  native 
of  Long  Island,  scarcely  pays.  It  should  be 
planted  only  on  rich  soil.  The  yellow 
Bellflower,  Vatidervere  and  Swaar  are  uncertain 
bearers  at  present.  1  find  that  early  ripening 
apple,  as  well  as  pear  trees,  require,  from  the  ra¬ 
pidity  with  which  the  tree  forces  its  fruit  to  per¬ 
fection,  a  better  attention  and  a  richer  soil  than 
late  ripening  sorts.  I  would  always  like  to  dig 
up  my  trees  if  I  could,  for  where  many  thousands 
are  sent  away  every  year  from  the  nurseries,  it 
cannot  be  expected  they  will  take  as  much  pains 
as  is  necessary.  In  taking  up  trees,  first  dig  a 
trench  a  good  distance  from  them,  with  the  spade 
facing  the  tree,  to  cut  off  the  large  roots  then  turn 
the  edge  of  the  spade  to  the  tree  and  lift  the  earth 
carefully  cutting  the  small  fibrous  roots  as  little 
as  possible.  We  want  a  larger  root  for  bracing 
trees  against  the  wind,  while  the  smaller  ones 
gather  moisture  and  substance  from  the  earth. 
In  the  Spring  the  head  should  be  thinned  out,  but 
I  do  not  approve  of  shortening  in  the  branches  all 
around.  The  strongest  and  best  buds,  which  pro¬ 
duce  the  largest  leaves,  are  on  the  limbs  of  last 
year’s  growth,  and  if  these  are  removed  the  infe¬ 
rior  ones  remainingproduce  small  sickly  leaves  in¬ 
sufficient  for  that  design  in  nature’s  economy,  for 
which  leaves  aj  arunoed. 

.  To  avoid  the  ugly  wounds,  which  the  most 
careful  sometimes  make  while  plowing  orchards 
with  horses,  the  two  or  three  furrows  nearest  the 
trees  should  be  completed,  either  by  oxen  or  with 
a  one  horse  plough  with  a  short  swiveltree. 

People  differ  greatly  as  to  the  distance  of  plant¬ 
ing  trees  apart.  If  we  want  to  shade  the  ground 
so  that  it  will  not  require  plowing  when  the  trees 
arrive  at  maturity,  20  feet  is  the  least  distance, 
and  then  some  of  the  large  spreading  varieties 
will  be  too  close  to  yield  good  fruit.  It  would  be 
well  when  planting  out  an  orchard,  to  set  these 
thrifty  growing,  spreading  varieties  by  them¬ 
selves,  and  much  further  apart  than  upright  early 
kinds.  Forty  feet  is  the  extreme  distance  for 
those  who  wish  to  raise  crops,  and  pasture  the 
ground  among  trees.  Almost  every  fruit-grower 
has  a  notion  of  his  own  about  fruit,  and  I  can 
give  no  better  advice  than  to  ask  the  counsel  of 
the  best  informed  among  your  neighbors  and  pe¬ 
ruse  good  works  on  fruit  trees.” 

I  noticed  a  fine  row  of  cherry  trees  growing  by 
the  road,  and  queried  his  mode  of  raising  them. 
“  The  mazzard  cherry  grows  abundantly  in  our 
vicinity  about  the  fences  and  in  the  woods.  These 
are  transplanted  when  about  ten  feet  high,  and 
from  one  or  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  when 
they  become  well  rooted,  generally  In  two  years, 
they  are  grafted.  It  is  considered  a  difficult 
thing  to  make  grafts  on  large  cherry  trees  live, 
but  with  proper  care,  they  are  nearly  as  certain  as 
other  kinds  of  fruit  trees. 

I  cut  the  grafts  before  the  buds  swell,  and  place 
them  where  they  will  keep  moist.  When  the 
sap  has  started  and  the  buds  commence  swelling, 
saw  off  the  top,  or  the  limbs  as  the  case  may  be, 
taking  care  that  the  stock  is  not  too  large,  and 
cut  the  edge  of  the  stock,  so  as  to  make  a  smooth 
cut.  A  jagged  edge  will  heal  over  badly  on  any 
tree.  Then  with  a  thin-bladed  knife,  keen  as  a 
razor,  made  a  slit  down  the  stock  an  inch  and  a- 
half  long,  cutting  through  the  bark,  and  only 
reaching  the  wood.  *  Make  a  downwaid  cut  a  lit¬ 
tle  below  the  top  of  the  stock  across  this  slit, 
after  the  manner  of  tongue  grafting.  Next  slope 
one  side  of  a  graft  to  fit  in  length  the  first  cut 
upon  the  stock,  and  after  making  a  cross  slit  to 
match  the  one  on  the  stock,  insert  it  in  the  cut 
against  the  wood,  sliding  it  down  until  the  tongues 


of  the  two  shall  unite.  If  the -stock  is  large, 
place  two  or  ijiore  grafts  around  it,  allowing  the 
bark  to  remain,  to  keep  the  graft  in  its  place,  un¬ 
til  ready  to  tie.  They  may  be  tied  by  cotton 
cord  or  any  other  string,  if  care  be  taken  to  cut 
the  string  when  the  scions  are  firmly  knit,  but  it  is 
better  to  wind  round  a  strip  of  paper  or  old  thin 
muslin  covered  with  grafting  wax,  so  that  Urn 
growing  graft  may  rupture  its  bandage. 

There  are  two  necessary  things  to  success  in 
grafting  cherry  trees,  viz  ,  a  thin  and  sharp  knife 
and  a  perfect  exclusion  of  air  from  the  point  ol 
union.  Where  the  bark  is  exposed  by  incision, 
mortar  is  the  most  effectual,  tied  on  with  cloth  or 
rags.  It  may  be  covered  one-eight  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  with  grafting  wax  put  on  while  warm, 
but  it  must  be  well  done  and  wrapped  around  with 
paper  or  cloth  to  prevent  the  sun  melting  it  off 
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CULTIVATION  OF  THE  PEACH. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist : 

Perhaps  nowhere  in  the  State  of  New-Jersey 
are  there  more  good  peaches  produced  than  in 
the  county  of  Morris.  Her  gravely  hills  and  red 
shale  elevations,  with  railroad  facilities  to  two  of 
the  best  markets  on  the  seaboard,  offer  extraor¬ 
dinary  inducements  to  cultivators.  New-York  is 
reached,  during  the  picking  season,  in  three  or 
four  hours  from  Morristown  (including  stoppages), 
by  an  express  train  on  purpose  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  this  business. 

All  along  the  line  are  myriads  ol  baskets  await¬ 
ing  transportation.  They  are  picked  by  hand  the 
afternoon  before,  and  put  up  in  baskets  of  about, 
three  pecks  each,  (some  baskets  fall  short  of  this 
quantity),  covered  with  muslin,  and  delivered  next 
morning  on  spring  wagons  to  the  various  depots. 

In  the  matter  of  growing,  picking  and  putting 
up  for  market,  many  of  our  Jersey  peach  growers 
have  acquired  good  proficiency,  and  are  de¬ 
serving  of  much  credit.  At  the  same  time;  in 
the  matter  of  peach  growing,  as  in  every  other 
business,  there  have  been  signal  failures.  I  have 
no  faith  in  those  writers  that  fill  the  public  ear 
continually  with  the  bright  side  of  things  only, 
and  that  oftentimes  greatly  magnified.  I  say, 
therefore,  that  we  have  failures.  It  is  not  every 
well  planted  orchard  that  arrives  to  a  perfect 
bearing  state.  Mortifying  failures  and  losses 
often  occur,  and  this  is  one  of  the  principal  points 
I  propose  to  discuss,  hoping,  as  I  proceed,  some 
useful  information  may  be  given  that  will  in¬ 
terest,  if  not  instruct,  the  many  readers  of  my 
friend  the  Agriculturist. 

I  have  purposely  commenced  this  subject,  per 
haps  at  the  very  point  where  some  would  natu¬ 
rally  suppose  me  to  leave  off.  But  not  so.  The 
orchard  is  the  place  to  test  the  value  of  fruit 
grown  for  market.  Some  varieties  of  fruit,  arc 
excellent  for  the  table,  and  yet  not  a  profitable 
crop  for  market.  Thus  the  novice  in  fruit  culture 
is  often  led  into  gross  errors.  Take  one  single 
example.  The  Morris  White,  in  our  locality,  is  a 
well-known  and  popular  variety— white,  as  its 
name  purports,  very  delicious,  and  excellent  for 
the  table.  Yet  this  peach  is  not  much  grown  or 
relied  upon  for  market.  There  are  objections  to 
it  that  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  becoming 
profitable  in  market  culture.  It  is  oftentimes  a 
shy  bearer,  more  easily  affected  by  the  extremes 
of  weather  or  unknown  causes,  and  will  not  bear 
transportation  as  well  as  many  other  varieties. 
Its  beautiful  white  appearance,  when  fresh,  is 
“  too  pretty  to  last,”  the  least  bruise  giving  it  an 
unsightly  appearance  which  injures  its  sale.  The 
diseases  of  the  peach  tree  are,  with  many  culti- 
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vators,  but  imperfectly  understood.  Great  and 
serious  losses  occur  from  this  cause,  and  men 
complain  that  they  cannot  raise  peaches.  But  I 
am  persuaded  that  their  failures  are  mainly  owing 
to  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  proper  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  peach,  and  only  wonder  that  they 
succeed  even  as  well  as  they  do.  The  various 
causes  that  influence  these  results,  we  propose 
fully  to  consider  in  turn. 

Some  make  but  one  trial  of  peach  culture,  and 
ailing  in  this,  they  infer  that  disappointment  is 
always  in  store  for  them.  This  is  no  mark  of  a 
great  mind,  neither  is  it  any  proof  that  peaches 
cannot  be  profitably  raised.  When  I  meet  with 
such  instances,  I  am  always  reminded  of  a  Dutch¬ 
man  I  once  met  in  Pennsylvania.  When  offering 
him  some  peach  trees,  he  said  he  would  not  mind 
buying  one,  if  he  “  tot  it  wool  tiff." 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  as  I  am  nearly  to  the  end 
of  journey  No.  1,  let  me  invite  your  readers  to 
consider  these  few  remarks  only  as  a  sort  of  in¬ 
troduction  to  my  topic,  and  that  having  simply 
announced  my  proposition,  I  will  endeavor  in 
my  next  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  in  a  measure  to 
know  something  of  the  peach  culture  of  New- 
Jersey.  Wm.  Day. 

Morristown,  N.  J. 


PLANTING  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 


For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Trees  are  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive  ob¬ 
jects  with  which  nature  has  kindly  endowed  the 
face  of  our  fair  earth,  yet  how  few  set  any  value 
upon  them — to  cut  down  and  sweep  hence  is 
rather  the  wish  and  practice.  Some  cannot  spare 
the  time  to  cultivate  them,  many  will  not  allow 
the  expense,  while  others  are  in  doubt  as  to  the 
how  or  when  to  do  it,  and  so,  from  one  cause  or 
another,  the  trees  do  not  go  in  the  ground.  We 
will  offer  a  suggestion  or  two  which  may  be  use¬ 
ful,  especially  to  some  of  the  three  cases  named. 

First,  we  may  say,  study  the  habits  and  adap¬ 
tabilities  of  your  trees.  They  should  be  well 
furnished,  that  is,  clothed  to  a  low  point  with 
leafy  garniture.  They  should  be  healthy,  vigor¬ 
ous  and  erect,  though  in  picturesque  scenery, 
they  may  be  as  crooked  as  a  ram’s  horn.  The  soil 
should  be  well  prepared  and  free  from  stagnant 
water,  and  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  mulch 
any  tree  with  litter.  We  deem  Autumn,  when 
the  ground  is  in  better  condition,  the  best  time 
to  transplant  deciduous  (leaf-shedding)  trees. 
They  then  have  time  to  settle  before  mid- Winter, 
and  in  Spring  are  ready  to  start  at  once  into 
growth.  The  Winter  and  Spring  rains  assist  in 
packing  the  soil  well  round  the  roots.  For  ever¬ 
greens  we  prefer  May,  June,  or  even  July.  With 
these  we  must  use  great  caution  in  removing,  for 
if  the  small  fibres  of  the  roots  are  laid  bare,  they 
receive  an  injury  which  may  prove  fatal  to  the 
tree.  Be  careful  to  remove  a  goodly  quantity  of 
soil  with  them. 

The  elm  is  a  very  picture  of  elegant  and  refined 
gracefulness,  but  if  we  would  see  it  in  all  its  mag¬ 
nificence,  it  must  stand  out  prominently  and  alone. 
The  American  and  the  Scotch,  or  Wych  elm,  are 
i  he  best  trees  for  us,  the  latter  particularly,  since 
it  is  not  subject  to  the  ravages  of  insects,  and  it 
assumes  a  pleasing  variety  of  character.  The 
weeping  Scotch  elm,  with  its  pendulous  fan-like 
spray,  is  an  interesting  tree.  The  elm  requires 
good  rich  soil,  rather  moist,  and  bears  transplant¬ 
ing  well.* 

The  Magnolia  is  a  charming  native,  and  with 
its  large  showy  foliage,  smooth  trunk  and  fragrant 
blossoms,  is  ever  a  favorite.  The  leaves  of  Mag¬ 
nolia  grandiflora,  which  is  an  evergreen,  are  about 
seven  inches  long,  with  a  beautifully  polished  sur¬ 


face;  the  flowers  are  pure  white,  and  quite  large. 
This  tree  often  reaches  the  height  of  60  feet  in 
the  Southern  States.  The  71/.  Macrophylla  has 
leaves,  in  its  youthful  days,  which  often  measure 
three  feet  in  length.  The  Cucumber  Magnolia 
will  grow1  80  feet  high,  and  has  flowers  of  a  bluish 
white,  sometimes  merging  into  a  yellow  tinge  ; 
they  are  very  large.  M.  Cordala  flowers  very 
abundantly,  and  frequently  twice  in  the  year.  The 
Magnolia  should  be  sheltered,  and  planted  in  deep 
rich  soil. 

The  Liquidambcr,  or  sweet  gum,  is  a  beautiful 
tree,  very  like  the  maple  ;  it  retains  its  clean,  dark 
glossy  star-like  foliage  through  the  burning  heat 
of  mid-Summer.  But  it  is  in  Autumn  that  the 
most  glorious  effects  are  visible  ;  then  it  is  dressed 
in  a  livery  of  brilliant  tints,  ranging  from  vivid  or¬ 
ange  to  deep  purpled  red.  It  requires  a  rather 
moist  soil,  is  easily  transplanted  and  grown,  little 
or  no  care  being  required  ;  it  is  a  native. 

The  Tulip,  or  white  wood  tree,  is  a  very  rapid 
growing  and  beautiful  tree  when  standing  alone. 
Its  clean  trunk,  thick-pertumed  cup-like  mottled 
flowers,  and  rich  glossy  foliage,  make  it  worthy  a 
place  in  the  garden,  and  the  more  so  from  the 
fact  that  its  leaves  are  too  bitter  to  furnish  food 
for  insects.  It  wants  careful  removing  and  rather 
rich  soil  It  is  also  a  native. 

The  Virgilia,  or  yellow  wood  tree,  of  Kentucky, 
is  an  exceeding  pretty  one,  of  the  medium  size, 
and  when  in  bloom,  with  its  pendulous  fragrant 
flowers,  yellowish  in  hue,  is  really  an  ornamental 
object ;  the  foliage  in  Autumn  is  of  a  beautiful 
yellow.  It  luxuriates  in  a  light  ricli  soil,  protect¬ 
ed  alike  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The 
roots  should  not  lie  exposed. 

The  grand  objection  to  these  trees,  with  many, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  natives. 

*  Prices  of  Trees. — We  take  from  Messrs.  Parsons  & 
Co.’s  catalogue  the  retail  prices  of  the  trees  mentioned 
above,  which  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  those  purchasing 
elsewhere.  These  trees  are  ol  moderate  size,  good  habit 
and  vigorous  growth.  Very  large  trees  are  more  expen¬ 
sive. — [Ed. 

Elms,  50  cts.  each,  except  the  Scotch  Weeping  Elm, 
which  is  $1.  Magnolias— Macrophylla,  $2 ;  Cucumber,  50 
cts.;  Cordata,  $1  to  $2.  Liquidamber.  50  cts.;  Tulips,  50 
cts  ;  Virgilia,  $1  50. 


“  YOU  DON’T  KNOW  BEANS.” 

Te  Editorof  the  American  Agriculturist. 

I  will  grant,  Mr.  Editor,  that  this  caption,  con¬ 
tained  in  your  February  number,  is  applicable  to 
myself,  and  yet  I  know  a  bean,  and  one  that,  in 
my  estimation,  is  altogether  superior  to  any  that 
you  have  described  for  making  that  world-re¬ 
nowned  dish,  “  succotash .”  Not  to  be  able  to 
make  that  dish  in  perfection,  detracts  from  the 
character  of  any  woman  who  claims  to  be  a  Yan¬ 
kee  housekeeper.  The  bean  I  refer  to  I  have  long 
known,  and  cultivated,  as  the  Neapolitan.  It  is 
a  small  pole  bean,  of  a  dash  purple  color,  with  the 
habits  of  the  cranberry.  The  pods,  which  are  the 
desirable  pait  for  use,  should  not  be  picked  until 
they  have  changed  their  color,  from  green  to  a 
light  straw  color,  and  become  semi-transparent, 
and  as  large  as  your  finger,  to  be  cooked  without 
breaking,  when  they  become  soft  and  pulpy,  with¬ 
out  anything  fibrous  about  them,  and  communi¬ 
cate  more  of  the  bean  flavor  to  the  succotash  than 
when  Lima  beans  are  used.  I  will  give  my  meth¬ 
od  of 

MAKING  SUCCOTASH. 

Take  Old  Colony  sweet  corn,  quantmi  sufficit,  (I 
prefer  this  variety  to  all  others  cultivated,  both 
for  Summer  and  Winter  use.)  Let  it  be  cleared 
of  the  silk,  then  with  a  sharp,  knife  cut  off  the  tops 
of  the  kernels  ;  then  into  another  pan  press  out 
all  the  milk  by  turning  the  back  of  the  knife,  and 
pressing  it  from  stem  to  tip,  leaving  all  the  skins 


of  the  kernels  upon  the  cobs  ;  let  the  bean  pods 
be  added  and  both  boiled  sufficiently,  and  season 
to  taste,  and  you  have  a  succotash  in  perfection. 

An  Old  Gardenf.r. 

RENOVATING  GRASS  LANDS, 

The  very  best  way,  undoubtedly,  to  im¬ 
prove  meadows  or  pastures  that  have  be¬ 
come  impoverished,  is  to  plow  them  up, 
manure  heavily,  and  seed  them  down  again. 
If  infested  with  daisies  and  other  weeds, 
they  should  be  broken  up  in  the  fall,  and 
planted  with  potatoes  or  other  root  crops 
for  several  years,  and  then  laid  down  to 
grass.  If,  however,  the  land  is  low  and  wet, 
and  weeds  not  very  troublesome,  they  may 
be  plowed  in  mid-summer,  manured  and  har¬ 
rowed  thoroughly,  and  in  September  sowed 
with  grass-seed.  In  most  cases,  a  fair  crop 
of  hay  will  be  realized  the  next  season. 

But  when  it  is  not  convenient  to  pursue 
this  thorough  treatment,  a  good  effect  may 
be  produced  by  top-dressing.  Spread  a  good 
layer  of  compost  or  well-rotted  manure  on 
the  sward,  scarify  it  with  a  heavy  harrow, 
and  sow  with  a  mixture  of  six  quarts  Tim¬ 
othy  and  one  half  bushel  each  of  red-top  and 
rye-grass  seed  to  the  acre,  and  follow  with  a 
light  harrow  to  cover  the  seed.  The  manure 
should  be  applied  quite  early  in  the  Spring, 
so  as  to  be  washed  in  by  the  April  rains. 
Where  barn-yard  manure  is  not  abundant, 
various  other  fertilizers  may  be  used  to  good 
advantage.  Guano  may  be  applied  at  the 
rate  of  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  pounds 
an  acre.  It  should  be  mixed,  a  week  before 
it  is  wanted  for  use,  with  dry,  vegetable 
loam,  at  the  rate  of  four  parts  of  loam  to 
one  of  guano,  and  applied  broadcast,  very 
early  in  spring.  Lime,  (air  slacked-,)  is  very 
useful  to  cold,  clayey  soils  ;  it  is  death  on 
mosses  and  sorrel.  Muck  and  lime,  mixed 
at  the  rate  of  five  cords  of  the  former  to 
seven  bushels  of  the  latter,  often  produce 
surprising  effects  on  worn  out  grass-fields. 
Muck,  mixed  with  unleached  ashes,  at  the 
rate  of  a  cord  of  the  first  to  ten  bushels  of 
the  last,  is  nearly  as  good  as  barn-yard  ma¬ 
nure.  Where  the  land  has  long  been  de¬ 
voted  to  pasturage,  it  is  recommended  to  give 
a  dressing  of  bone-dust,  ten  bushels  to  the 
acre.  A  mixture  of  plaster,  ground  bones 
and  powdered  charcoal  has  also  been  used 
with  very  gratifying  results. 

We  hope  our  readers,  in  this  matter,  will 
try  some  of  these  plans,  and  send  us  reports 
of  their  success. 

RHUBARB-A  GROWER’S  EXPERIENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

In  your  January  number  are  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions  on  the  culture  of  “  Pie  plant,”  which  accord 
well  with  my  own  experience  for  several  years 
past.  I  have  experimented  largely,  and  think  I 
have  now  reached  the  “Ultima  Thule”  of  Rhu¬ 
barb  culture,  though  I  would  not  wish  to  be  opin¬ 
ionated, as  is  too  apt  to  be  the  case  in  Horticulture 
and  Agriculture  as  in  everything  else.  Each  one 
thinks  his  own  mode  of  procedure  superior  to  that 
of  any  one  else. 

In  setting  out  the  plant,  dig  a  hole  as  large  and 
deep  as  a  barrel,  and  fill  to  within  a  foot  of  the 
top  with  well  rotted  manure.  Then  throw  on  three 
inches  of  dirt,  and  set  the  root  so  that  the  top 
will  be  about  two  inches  below  the  surface.  Be 
sure  and  put  them  where  the  sun  will  have  access 
to  them  the  entire  day. 

The  first  season  after  setting  out,  keep  litter 
around  them,  and  water  occasonally  if  the  season 
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is  dry,  applying  the  water  at  night.  Keep  the 
earth  loose  around  them — stirring  it  every  week 
— and  replacing  the  litter.  When  Fall  comes, 
put  upon  each  hill  two  bushels  of  manure  ;  and  in 
the  Spring  dig  a  trench  far  enough  from  the  hill 
not  to  injure  the  roots,  put  the  manure  into  it, 
and  cover  slightly  with  earth.  If  the  Summer 
be  dry,  water  occasionally,  and  treat  in  the  same 
manner  as  before.  Pie  plant  is  a  gross  feeder, 
and  must  have  a  great  quantity  of  nutriment  to 
thrive  well. 

After  the  roots  have  stood  three  years,  dig  up 
and  quarter  each  hill  and  plant  as  before,  putting 
the  hills  four  feet  apart.  If  the  plants  stand 
the  fourth  year,  they  begin  to  go  to  seed,  and  as 
the  roots  are  considerably  exhausted  by  this  time, 
they  do  not  yield  so  well. 

Managed  in  this  way,  on  a  sandy  soil,  I  have 
the  first  year  obtained  enough  from  six  hills  for  a 
family  of  as  many  persons,  and  the  second  and 
third  years  have  often  supplied  two  families  be¬ 
sides  my  own.  * 

Milan,  O. 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 
AND  GLEANINGS. 

|  We  have  a  very  large  number  of  letters  from  corres¬ 
pondents  which  must  go  over  to  next  month  for  consider¬ 
ation  and  reply.  They  could  not  be  attended  to  in  the  short 
month  just  past,  abbreviated  as  it  was,  seven  days  at 
the  beginning  by  the  unavoidable  delay  in  issuing  the 
February  number,  and  three  days  at  the  end  by  the  Alma¬ 
nac.] 

Anonymous  Letters— are  seldom  noticed  even. 
Woodlands,  White  Pines,  «fcc.— J.  Carter,  of 
Oxford,  Pa.,  asks  how  to  improve  those  of  sparse  growth. 
This  is  pretty  fully  answered  in  the  leading  article 
Work  for  the  Month.”  Respecting  the  White  Pines  al¬ 
luded  to,  they  will  be  found  difficult  to  transplant  with 
success  unless  quite  small  and  removed  with  a  quantity 
of  earth  attached  to  their  roots.  Better  sow  the  seed  in 
common  with  yellow  locust  and  other  varieties.  The 
cones  containing  the  seed  of  pines,  spruce,  hemlock,  fir, 
&c.,  should  be  gathered  in  the  fall  or  beginning  of  winter, 
and  thoroughly  dried.  Remove  the  seeds  from  them  in  the 
spring  and  sow  broadcast.  Where  forests  are  cut  off,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  scattering  trees,  and  the  small 
growth,  and  cattle  and  sheep  kept  from  them,  there  need 
be  no  fear  but  an  abundance  will  spring  up.  On  the 
contrary  thinning  will  usually  be  requisite.  It  would  be 
advisable  to  cut  off  only  a  portion  at  once,  at  intervals  of 
a  few  years.  We  advise  to  obtain  the  drain  deposite  al¬ 
luded  to,  if  it  contains  much  decaying  vegetable  matter. 
If  it  be  chiefly  fine  clay  it  is  not  worth  the  carting,  unless 
to  be  added  to  very  sandy  soils— a  matter  to  be  discussed 
in  articles  on  the  Mechanical  treatment  of  Soils. 

Virgalien  Pear.— J.  H.  Dudley,  of  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y„  asks  what  he  shall  do  fora  tree  of  the  above  varie¬ 
ty,  which  produces  worthless  fruit.  This  pear  com¬ 
menced  to  fail  at  the  East  some  years  ago,  and  that  fail¬ 
ure  appears  to  be  extending  through  this  region.  It  is  only 
a  few  years,  since  good  fruit  was  raised  upon  the  Hudson 
but  now  the  only  really  fine  Virgalieus  are  produced  at 
the  West.  We  have  tried  severe  pruning,  scraping  the 
bark,  and  washing  with  different  solutions,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  We  advise  grafting  to  Bartlett,  Lawrence,  or 
some  other  good  variety. 

Insects.— W.  S.  L.— The  insect  you  speak  of  upon  hot 
house  plants,  is  doubtless  the  turtle.  Tobacco  fumiga¬ 
tions  will  destroy  the  larvae,  although  they  may  not  affect 
the  insect  itself.  Wash  the  plants  in  a  solution  of  whale- 
oil  soap,  or  immerse  in  the  solution  described  under 
“Hot  House,” page  3  of  the  January  number.  This  will 
destroy  almost  any  insect  without  injury  to  the  plant. 

Pumpkins,  Squashes,  melons,  A:c.— Mix¬ 
ing  Seed. — J.  G  .  L.,  asks  “  if  the  fruit  of  these  will 
mix  when  planted  side  by  side,  or  only  the  seed.”  It  is  the 
seed  alone  that  is  affected,  e  sc  there  would  be  great  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  vegetable  world.  Did  the  fruit  itself  mix, 
we  should  find  a  pear  tree  producing  various  kinds,  a 
squash  vine  bearing,  perhaps  one  squash,  one  pumpkin, 
and  a  mongrel  between  the  two,  and  so  on  through  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Hybridizing  does  take  place,  and  to 
preserve  a  species  distinct,  care  should  be  observed  to 
plant  it  away  from  another  of  the  same  class.  This  how¬ 
ever  is  not  perceived  the  first  year,  so  that  where  the 
present  crop  is  the  only  object,  pumpkins,  squashes,  cu¬ 
cumbers,  melons,  &c.,  may  be  planted  together  without 
danger  of  a  mixture .  The  seed  of  these,  planted  another 
year  might  be  true,  but  quite  likely  they  would  vary  some¬ 
what  from  the  original,  and  If  the  same  practice  were 


continued,  the  stock  would  change  greatly  or  run  out  en¬ 
tirely.  _ 

New  Subscriptions  Still  in  Order. 

We  are  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess  thus  far  attending  our  enterprize.  The  former  readers 
of  this  journal,  without  any  urging  on  our  part,  or  scarcely 
a  word  of  prompting,  seem  to  have  joined  in  one  united 
effort  to  bring  all  their  friends  and  neighbors  into  the  ‘Agri¬ 
culturist  Phalanx,’  and  already  our  subscription  list  is 
many  thousands  larger  than  that  of  any  other  journal  in 
the  world  which  is  devoted  to  solely  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  improvement.  For  these  kind  evidences  of 
appreciation,  we  tender  our  heartfelt  thanks. 

But  “  Excelsior”  is  our  motto.  We  have  no  set  bounds 
to  the  improvement  of  the  Agriculturist  intrinsically,  or  to 
the  sphere  of  its  influence.  We  extend  the  invitation  to 
every  new  as  well  as  old  subscriber,  to  become  an  agent, 
so  to  speak,  in  diffusing  light  and  information  in  every  di¬ 
rection  around  him.  Every  person  whom  you  can  induce 
to  read  and  th ink,  will  be  benefited  thereby.  If  you  deem 
the  Agriculturist  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  this 
end,  set  forth  its  advantages  to  the  unappreciative.  If  any 
other  journal  is  better  adapted  to  your  purpose,  then  re¬ 
commend  that  one.  As  for  ourselves,  we  “  aim  at  perfec¬ 
tion,  hit  where  we  may.”  Aside  from  any  personal  advan¬ 
tage,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  this  paper  go  into  five 
homesteads  where  it  now  visits  one,  and  that,  too,  this 
present  season.  We  are  publishing  a  scries  of  articles 
which  we  shall  not  wish  to  repeat  another  year,  and  yet 
which  we  shall  wish  all  our  next  year’s  readers  to  have 
perused.  Cannot  many  of  them  be  persuaded  to  com¬ 
mence  now,  or  rather  at  the  beginning  of  this  volume,  for 
the  back  numbers  can  be  supplied  at  all  times  from  the 
stereotype  plates. 

PREMIUMS.— 've  have  no  special  PREMIUMS  to 
offer,  though  we  will  here  propose  to  send  ail  extra  pack¬ 
age  of  Sugar  Cane  Seed,  or  of  the  King  Philip  or  Sweet 
Corn,  to  any  present  subscriber  for  each  new  subscriber  he 
or  she  may  send  in  during  this  month  (March),  and  per¬ 
haps  later.  Every  new  subscriber  will  of  course  be  enti¬ 
tled  to  such  seeds  as  we  offer  free  to  all  our  readers. 


About  Seed  Envelopes. 

We  have  just  got  through  with  sending  off  nearly 
fifteen  thousand  packages  of  Sugar  Cane  Seeds,  and  on 
page  56  have  offered  to  send  off  some  other  Seeds  in  the 
same  manner  ;  and  as  we  expect  to  follow  up  this  seed 
distribution,  from  time  to  time  hereafter,  we  shall  be  ex¬ 
cused  if  we  give  a  few  simple  suggestions  in  reference  to 
envelops.  A  single  half  minute  saved  in  putting  up  each 
of  twenty  thousand  packages  into  letters,  will  amount  to 
seventeen  days  time. 

1st.  We  put  up  all  seeds  sent  out  in  paper  packages, 
ready  to  be  dropped  into  an  envelop  of  the  ordinary  letter 
size.  One  smaller  than  this  is  inconvenient,  while  a 
large,  heavy  envelop  often  doubles  the  postage. 

2nd.  When  just  as  convenient,  it  is  better  to  use  an  en¬ 
velop  of  the  “  Government  Pattern.”  Those  of  the  com¬ 
mon  form  often  fail  to  close  together  when  any  bulky 
substance  is  put  inside.  The  former  are  always  safer  for 
all  letters,  and  need  not  cost  over  six  cents  per  hundred 
more  than  the  common  kind. 


“  Government  Pattern.”  Common  Form. 

3d.  The  wdiolc  address  should  be  plainly  written,  and 
not  left  to  be  studied  out  from  the  accompanying  letter, 
or  guessed  at  from  the  post-mark.  This  will  save  much 
time,  and  insure  the  proper  direction  of  the  seed. 

4th.  Spell  out  the  name  of  such  states  as  Massachusetts, 
Maine,  Missouri,  Mississippi,  Indiana  and  Iowa.  Ms.,  Mo., 
Me.,  Miss.,  Mass.,  &c.,  are  often  confounded.  Ia.  is  too 
often  used  indiscriminately  for  Indiana  and  Iowa,  and  Ia. 
and  La.  are  frequently  written  alike  :  so  with  Penn,  and 
Tenn. 

5th.  Put  the  stamp  or  stamps  upon  the  right  hand  side 
of  the  envelop— one  above  the  oilier,  if  more  than  one  is 
used.  This  gives  room  to  Post-mark  them  without  crush¬ 
ing  the  seed.  Our  seed  letters  are  usually  deposited  in 
our  country  Post-Office,  where  they  are  mailed  with  extra 
care,  and  “  mailed  direct.” 

6th.  Mark  upon  the  upper  left  hand  corner  what  kind 
of  seeds  the  envelop  is  designed  for. 

igp  Those  forwarding  unpaid  envelopes  will  of  course 
not  be  disappointed  if  they  receive  no  return.  We  offer 
seeds  free,  but  can  not,  in  addition  to  this,  afford  to  pay 
postage  also. 

|gP  Always  put  the  postage  stamps  upon  the  envelop, 
and  not  drop  them  loosely  inside,  where  they  may  be  lost. 

|g5p  Send  only  the  number  of  stamps  required  for  post¬ 
age  on  the  seed.  We  have  no  seeds  of  any  kind  Ur  esli. 


usings  IMas. 

rc*J  Forty  Cents  a  Line. 

NOTICE  TO  FARMERS  AND  GARDENERS 
Superphosphates  and  all  other  artifical  Manures  are 
excelled  by  Schwager’s  “  Patent  Animal  Fertilizer.” 
It  consists  of  Bones,  Hair,  Hides,  Fish,  Flesh  and  Blood 
from  the  Offal  of  the  City  of  New- York,  which  are  con¬ 
verted  by  the  Patent  process  of  John  A.  Schwager,  into 
a  concentrated  and  granulated  powder,  in  appearance  re¬ 
sembling  Guano,  and  of  much  greater  intrinsic  value. 

Manufactured  by  this  process  all  the  nitrogen  and 
Ammonia  is  retained,  and  none  of  the  natural  fertilizing 
properties  contained  in  the  above  named  materials  are 
lost,  as  must  be  the  case  in  the  use  of  Shell  Lime,  Acid, 
&c.,  which  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  many 
varieties  of  advertised  Ammoniated  Superphosphates. 
Th e  Patent  Animal  Fertilizer  is  furnished  to  consumers  at 
$50  per  ton.  Farmers  will  require  to  use  only  from 
200  to  400  lbs.  of  this  manure  per  acre  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  soil,  and  its  fertilizing  properties  will 
also  be  very  apparent  the  second  affwell  as  the  first  year, 
making  it  by  far  the  cheapest  article  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  Please  notice  advertisement  in  another  column. 


CHINESE  SUGAR  CANE. 

I  am  expecting  an  additional  and  full  supply  of  genuine 
Chinese  Sugar  Cane  Seed,  from  France,  which  will  be 
ready  for  the  Spring  trade  at  fair  prices. 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  Water-st.,  New-York, 


GRINDING  SUGAR  CANE. 

In  answer  to  repeated  inquiries  for  cheap  portable  sugar 
cane  mills,  we  are  happy  to  inform  the  public  that  we 
have  just  completed  a  new  and  superior  one,  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  all  engaged  in  sugar  making.  It  will  be  on 
exhibition  in  actual  operation  at  the  Fair  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  which  opens  March  2nd.  Full  particulars  in  the 
April  Agriculturist.  HEDGES  &  FREE, 

(Successors  to  Scott  &  Hedges,) 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Plenty  of  Sugar  Cane  Seed. 

When  first  making  the  offer  of  Sugar  Cane  Seed,  we 
supposed  three  or  four  thousand  packages,  at  most,  would 
be  the  extent  of  the  demand.  But  instead  of  the  calls 
stopping  there,  they  have  run  up  to  nearly  four 
times  that  amount,  and  are  yet  coming  in  at  the  rale  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  to  three  hundred,  daily.  We  have 
two  or  three  times  been  troubled  to  get  the  seed,  but  by 
securing  all  we  could  get  hold  of,  at  any  price  asked  (in 
one  case  $4  per  pound,  and  in  another  $70  per  bushel), 
we  have  been  able  to  meet  all  calls  from  subscribers,  and 
now  have  some' two  thousand  packages  left,  with  the 
daily  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  six  to  eight  thousand 
packages  more,  so  that  we  can  confidently  promise  at 
least  three  hundred  seeds  free  to  new  or  old  subscribers 
not  having  received  them,  and  also  continue  the  offer  of 
three  to  four  thousand  seeds  to  clubs  of  six.  Of  course 
those  wishing  this  or  any  other  seed  will  send  a  ready- 
directed,  post-paid  envelop  to  mail  it  in.  The  clubs  of  six 
will  need  to  send  twenty-four  cents  for  postage,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  $5  for  subscription. 

Almost  every  day  brings  reports  encouraging  us  to  hope 
much  of  this  plant  for  the  future  ;  still  we  are  con¬ 
strained  to  repeat  the  caution  given  at  the  close  of  page 
thirty-seven. 

Sent!  for  lost  NitinLers. 

With  the  utmost  care,  an  occasional  mistake  will  occur 
in  entering  twenty  thousand  names  from  letters  (not  al¬ 
ways  plainly  written),  and  transcribing  them  to  the  mail 
book,  and  also  in  writing  the  wrappers  and  mailing  to  so 
large  a  number  of  different  individuals.  But  every  possi¬ 
ble  precaution  is  taken  to  reduce  these  errors  to  as  few  as 
maybe.  A  much  greater  source  of  loss  and  delay  is  in 
the  irregularity  of  the  mails,  which  have  been  in  worse 
confusion  than  ever,  during  the  past  few  months,  owing 
to  the  great  amount  of  snow  and  subsequent  freshets.  We 
earnestly  desire  that  every  subscriber  should  receive  all 
the  numbers  of  the  volume— and  we  ask  each  and  every 
one  who  fails  to  get  any  number  after  waiting  for  any 
unusual  detention  of  the  mail,  to  send  for  a  duplicate  copy 
which  will  always  be  forwarded  freely  and  with  pleasure 
As  the  paper  is  stereotyped  from  the  beginning  of  volume 
XVI,  we  can  always  furnish  any  necessary  number,  and 
also  send  the  entire  volume  to  new  subscribers.  The 
paper  is  usually  mailed  before  the  first  day  of  each  month. 
Our  last  number  however,  was  not  all  mailed  before  Feb¬ 
ruary  10th,  for  the  reason  given  at  the  end  of  page  44. 


The  Advertisements 

will  be  found  as  interesting  to  readers  this  month  as  any 
other  part  of  the  paper.  They  are  nearly  all  on  topics 
pertinent  to  the  farm  and  garden. 
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TERMS  —  (invariably  cash  before  insertion): 
Twenty-five  cents  per  line  (of  ten  words)  for  each  insertion. 

By  the  column  or  half  column,  $30  per  column  for  the  first 
insertion  and  $25  for  each  subsequent  insertion. 

»V“  Business  Notices  Forty  cents  a  line. 

Advertisements  to  be  sure  of  insertion  must  be  received  at 
latest  by  the  20th  of  the  preceding:  month. 


WANT  ED-ON  THE  FIRST  OF  APRIL 

next,  a  Manager  accustomed  to  the  care  of  stock,  to 
take  charge  ol‘ a  large  farm,  situated  in  a  healthy  district, within 
eight  miles  of  Baltimore  city.  J.  HOWARD  McHENKY. 

Pikesville,  Baltimore  Co.,  Mu. 


FARM  FOR  SAFE. 

'§U1K  UNDERSIGNED  OFFERS  FOR 

-*•  sale  the  FARM  heretofore  owned  and  cultivated  by  J.  M. 
Sherwood,  Esq.,  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.  It  contains  290  acres,  under 
u  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  offers  a  rare  opportunity  for  any 
rent ienuin  who  desires  to  embark  in  the  business  of  Farming 
and  stock  Breeding.  The  barns  and  stables  are  ample,  with  ail 
unfailing  supply  of  water,  and  all  conveniently  arranged. 

l‘he  dwelling  house  is  of  brick,  in  modern  style,  and  very 
pleasantly  situated. 

.MO  acres  lie  in  a  body,  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Auburn, 
•uni  will  be  sold  without  the  other  50  acres,  if  desired.  This 
very  desirable  property  may  be  purchased  at  50  per  cent,  less 
•  ban  d  would  cost  to  take  an  ordinary  farm  and  put  it  in  equal 
condition. 

Some  of  the  best  stock  ever  bred  by  Mr.  Sherwood,  is  still  on 
i  Ik*  farm,  and  may  be  had  with  it. 

For  further  particulars,  address  the  undersigned,  or  J.  M. 
Sherwood,  Esq.,  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  or  inquire  of  B.  P.  John¬ 
son,  Esq.,  State  Agricultural  Rooms,  Albany. 

Feb.  10,  1857.  CHA’S  P.  WOOD. 


IOWA  LAND.  320  ACRES  FINE  ROLL- 

ins  Prairie,  in  Mills  county,  near  Railroad  now  under  con¬ 
struction,  for  sale  cheap  by 

JOHN  VANDERBILT,  189  Water-street. 


f | THERMOMETERS,  BAROMETERS, &c. 

of  reliable  quality  and  various  descriptions,  among  which 
j.v  ihose  particularly  suited  for  Horticultural  purposes,  which 
register  i  lie  coldest,  and  warmest  degree  of  temperature  during 
:  i.e  21  hours,  in  the  absence  of  the  observer.  For  sale  by 

D  EGGERT  &  SON,  239  Pearl-st. 


tpmCKEN  AND  HOG  FEED.— FOR 

sale,  a  quantity  of  Beef  and  Pork  Scraps,  a  superior  arti¬ 
cle  for  swine  and  poultry,  also  for  manure.  Price  $20  per  ton. 

WILLIAM  C.  HALL, 

No.  432  Ninth  Avenue,  New-York. 


SPRING  GARDEN  SEEDS,  &c. 

TIIE  BEST  VARIETIES  OF 

PRIZE  CUCUMBERS  and  MELONS  for  frames. 

Improved  New-York  EGG  PLANT. 

EARLY  TOMATOES.  CABBAGES  and  LETTUCES. 

Early  Paris,  Nonpareil,  Lenormands  and  other  approved 
CAULIFLOWERS. 

PEPPERS,  CELERIES,  CARDOON. 

PEAS — Early  Daniel  O'Rourke ,  10mperorfcCedo  Nulli,  Prince 
Albert,  Champion  of  England,  and  the  recently  introduced  and 
very  superior  later  sorts.  Lord  Raglan,  Epp's  Monarch ,  Harri¬ 
son's  Glory  and  Perfection,  Ac  Ac. 

GREEN  GLOBE  ARTICHOKE,  WINDSOR  BEANS, 
BEETS,  BROCOLIS,  RADISHES. 

CARNOTS— Early  forcing  and  other  sorts. 

MUSHROOM  SPAWN,  HERB  SEEDS,  SPRING  TUR¬ 
NIPS,  of  all  sorts. 

INDIAN  CORN — Extra  Early  Burlington,  King  Philip  and 
;  Darling's  Sugar,  Early  Canada  and  Tuscarora,  Evergreen,  Old 
1  Colony  and  Mammot  h  Sugar,  &c.  &c. 

CHRISTINAMUSKana  NEW  ORANGE  WATERMELON. 

POTATOES— Early  Sovereign,  Early  June,  &e. 

BEANS — Early  Snap  Short,  Valentine  and  other  Bush  varie¬ 
ties. 

POLE  BEANS — Large  and  Small  Lima,  Horticultural  Cran¬ 
berry,  &c.  and  every  other  desirable  variety  of  Vegetable  Seeds, 
all  of  the  very  finest  qualities,  and  growth  of  185G. 

FLOWER  SEEDS. — The  largest  collection  lo  he  found  in 
the  Union,  comprising  standard  sorts  and  novelties ,  both  of 
domestic  and  foreign  growth. 

NEW  CHINESE  SUGAR  CANE.  75  cents  a  pound,  and  in 
packages  ut  25  and  50  cents  each,  prepaid,  by  mail ;  N  EW  CHI- 
i  NESE  POIATO  (Dioscorca  Batatas );  CllUFAS.or  EARTH 
ALMONDS  ;  JAPAN  PEAS,  SPRING  ami  WINTER 
;  VETCHES,  or  TARES;  OSAGE  ORANGE,  YELLOW 
l  LOCUST,  BUCKTHORN,  HONEY  LOCUST,  NORWAY 
:  SPRUCE,  SCOTCH  FIR,  and  other  Tree  and  Evergreen  Seeds. 

FRUIT  SEEDS — Pear,  Peach,  Plum,  &c  &c. 

TOBACCO  SEED— Maryland,  Virginia,  Florida,  Con- 
!  necticut  Seed  Leaf,  Imported  Havana,  &c  &c. 

DYER’S  MADDER  SEED,  SPURRY,  WHITE  LUPINS, 
FULLER’S  TEASLES. 

BIRD  SEEDS— Of  all  kinds. 

AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS— Field  and  Ruta  Baga  Tur¬ 
nips,  Long  Orange,  White  Belgium  and  Allringham  Car¬ 
rots,  Mangel  Wurtzel,  Sugar  Beet. 

GRASS  SEEDS— Italian  and  Perennial  Ray,  Sweet- 
Scented  Vernal,  Red  Top-,  Blue,  Festucas,  French  Mixed 
and  other  desirable  mixtures  for  Lawns,  White  Honeysuckle, 
Lucerne  and  other  Clovers,  &c. 

FRUIT,  EVERGREEN  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
GI  ANT  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  RHUBARB,  &c. 

GARDEN  SYRINGES,  BUDDING  and  PRUNING 
KNIVES,  PRUNING  IMPLEMENTS,  and  a  general  assort- 
;  rnent  of  the  best  varieties  of  HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS. 

Catalogues  on  application.  If  by  mail,  inclose  a  three-cent 
j  stamp  for  return  postage. 

The  smallest  orders  by  mail  promptly  responded  to. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

15  John-street,  New- Yoik. 


JUST  RECEIVED  from  Holland,  in  the  finest  condition, 
large  and  sound,  an  assortment  of  Bulbs  for  Spring  Planting, 
viz. : 

AMARYLLIS  ( Jacobean  Lilies)  FORMOSISSIMA  and 
LUl’EA. 

GLADIOLUS — Psitacinnus,  Florihundus,  Gandavcnsis  and 
Ramosus,  named  and  mixed  sorts. 

TIGER  FLOWERS  (  Tigrida),  Red  and  Yellow. 

TUBEROSES,  MADEIRA  VINES,  &c.  &c. 


“EVERY  FARMER  SHOULD  OWN  THEM.” 

ALLEN  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  DOMESTIC 
ANIMALS, 

THIRTY-FIRST  THOUSAND. 

Price  75  cents,  and  sent  free  of  Postage,  on  Receipt  of  Price. 

“  Its  greatest  worth  is  as  a  *  complete  Farrier.’  ” — Farmer  and 
Mechanic. 

“It  ought  to  be  in  every  family  where  Dairying  is  carried 
on.” — Worcester  Transcript. 

“  Worthy  of  a  place  in  every  Farmer’s  Library  ” — Jeffersonian. 
“Just  what  is  needed  by  every  good  farmer.” — L.  I.  Farmer. 
“A  very  excellent  book  on  Domestic  Animals.” — Maine 
Farmer. 

“  A  most  admirable  practical  work  for  every  day  nse  ” — Index. 
“The  work  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Planter.” — N. 
O.  Delta. 

“  When  such  men  as  R  L.  Allen  take  up  the  pen,  something 
flows  from  it  which  does  his  fellow-men  good.” — Iowa  Advocate 
“  Here  is  a  Book  for  the  Million,  written  by  a  Gentleman  of 
Science  and  Experience.” — Newburyport  Watchman. 


ALLEN’S  (R.  L.)  AMERICAN  FARM  BOOK. 

The  American  Farm  Book;  or,  a  Compend  of  American  Agri¬ 
culture,  being  a  Practical  Treatise  on  Soils,  Manures,  Draining, 
Irrigation,  Grasses,  Grain,  Roots  Fruits,  Cotton,  Tobacco, 
Sugar  Cane,  Rice,  and  every  Staple  Product  of  the  United 
States;  with  the  best  methods  of  planting,  cultivating,  and 
preparation  for  market.  Illustrated  by  more  than  one  hundred 
engravings.  By  R.  L.  Allen. 

One  of  the  most  complete  Books  upon  American  Agriculture 
that  has  yet  been  published.  Price  One  Dollar.  Sent  free  of 
Postage.  Address  C.  M.  SAXTON  &  CO., 

140  Fulton  street,  New-York. 


FIELD  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

A  FULL  ASSORTMENT  OF  THE 

choicest  Foreign  and  Domestic  Field  and  Garden  Seeds, 
raised  expressly  for  my  trade.  All  genuine  and  of  the  best 
kinds.  For  sale  wholesale  and  retail. 

SORGHUM  SACCHARATUM,  or  CHINESE  SUGAR¬ 
CANE,  both  of  foreign  and  home  growth,  put  up  in  dollar  pack¬ 
ages,  with  printed  directions  for  planting.  Also,  by  the  pound 
or  in  larger  quantities. 

KING  PHILIP,  or  BROWN  CORN. 

WYANDOTTE  CORN. 

LARGE  SOUTHERN  CORN. 

WHITE  and  YELLOW  FLINT  CORN 
DARLING’S  EXTRA  EARLY  SWEET  CORN. 

EARLY  TUSCARORA  CORN. 

EVERGREEN,  DUTTON,  POP  and  other  varieties. 
POLAND  AND  OTHER  CHOICE  SEED  OATS— The  best 
in  market. 

SPRING  BARLEY— Extra  choice  quality. 

SPRING  RYE. 

SPRING  WHEAT— Fife,  Tea,  Golden  Drop,  Canada  Club 
and  Black  Sea. 

POTATOES — Prince  Albert,  very  superior. 

“  Dikeman. 

“  Early  J  une. 

Asli  Leaf  Kidney,  Mercer,  and  other  choice 

varieties. 

SPRING  AND  WINTER  VETCHES,  BROOM  CORN, 
PEAS  of  every  choice  variety,  BEANS  ditto. 

GRASS  SEEDS. — Timothy,  Red  Top,  Ray,  Orchard,  Blue 
Sweet  Scented  Vernal,  Foul  Meadow,  &o. 

CLOVER. — Large  and  Medium  Red,  Dutch  White,  Lucern 
or  Alfalfa,  Alsike,  Crimson,  Sanfoin,  Sweet  Scented. 
MILLET— Extra  clean  for  sowing. 

FLOWER  SEED  and  HERBS — All  new  and  valuable  varie¬ 
ties. 

RED  AND  YELLOW  ONION  SETS— Top  or  Button  On. 
ions.  Potato  Onions. 

APPLE,  PEAR  AND  QUINCE  SEEDS  PEACH  PITTS- 
&c. 

OSAGE  ORANGE. — Yellow  and  Honey  Locust,  Buckthorn. 
MUSHROOM  SPAWN  TOBACCO  SEED— Havana,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  large  Connecticut  Leaf— all  choice  varieties. 
BIRDSEED. — Canary,  Hemp,  Rape,  Maw  ana  Rough  Rice. 
GRAFTING  WAX,  WHALE  SOAP  GUANO  and  SUPER¬ 
PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  in  small  packages  of  25  cents  each. 

FORCING  GL  ASSES,  SYRINGES,  and  a  full  assortment 
of  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  VINE  and  FLOW¬ 
ER  SCISSORS,  GRASS  and  HEDGE  SHEARS,  &c.,  &c. 

STRAWBERRY,  CURRANT,  and  RASPBERRY  SEED- 
Lawton  Blackberry,  Red  Antwerp,  Fastolf  and  Franconia  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Hovey’s,  and  other  choice  Strawberries,  Cranberry,  Pie 
Plant  or  Rhubarb,  Asparagus,  Osage  Orange,  and  other  plants. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  all  kinds,  in  the  best  condition, 
furnished  to  order. 

Catalogues  furnished  on  application. 

BOOKS. — A  choice  variety  of  standard  works  on  Horticul¬ 
ture,  Agriculture,  trees,  drainage,  &c.,  &c. 

R.  L.  ALLEN, 

189  Water-st.,  New-York. 


Field  and  garden  seeds,  agri¬ 
cultural  and  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 
of  the  most  approved  patterns. 

EsP  Farmers  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call  and  see  our 

LITTLE  AMERICAN  MOWER  AND  REAPER. 

It  weighs  only  450  pounds,  light  draft,  no  side  draft,  and  war¬ 
ranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Sold  at  the  low  price  of  $10U  as  a 
Mower;  $  1 20  as  Mower  and  Reaper.  Sold  by 

GKIEFINU  BROTHER  &  CO.. 

60  Courtlandt-st.,  New-York. 


LINNiEUS  IS IIITIS  A  IS  S§. 


Russia  or  bass  mats,  gunny 

BAGS,  TWINES,  &c.,  suitable  for  Nursery  purposes,  for 
sale  in  lots  to  suit,  by 

D  W  MANWARING,  Importer, 

248  Front-street,  New-York- 


PARSONS  &  CO., 

FLUSHING,  NEAR  NEW-YORK, 

OFFER  FOR  SALE  THIS  SUPERIOR 

variety  of  PIE  PLANT,  at  $10  per  hundred,  or  SfiO  per 
thousand  crowns. 


PARSONS  Sc  CO., 

FLUSHING,  NEAR  NEW-YORK, 

OFFER  FOR  SALE  AN  ASSORTMENT 

of  Trees  and  Plants  which  they  have  grown  for  the  use  of 
amateurs,  and  have  prepared,  by  frequent  transplanting  and 
other  modes,  for  success  in  moving. 

They  are  of  fine  size  and  symmetrical  form,  and  among  them 
will  be  found 

STANDARD  APPLES  of  fine  quality. 

STANDARD  PEARS,  PLUMS  and  CHERRIES. 
PEACHES,  APRICOTS  and  NECTARINES,  on  Plum 
stocks  and  their  own  roots. 

DWARF  PEARS  of  fine  form,  and  ready  for  bearing. 
GOOSEBERRIES  and  CURRANTS,  strong  plants  of  the 
best  sorts 

RASPBERRIES— Fastolf,  Red  Antwerp,  Fillbasket 
and  other  known  sorts. 

STAWBEliRIES  of  all  the  best  varieties. 

NATIVE  GPAPES— Isabella,  Catawba  and  other  hardy 
varieties. 

FOREIGN  GRAPES— All  the  well-known  sorts,  with  some 
new  varieties  of  great  excellence.  These  plants  are  propagated 
from  vines  that  have  borne  abundantly  for  some  years,  and  are 
known  to  be  correct. 

Great  care  is  taken  in  the  cultivation  of  Fruit  trees,  and  none 
but  those  of  the*best  quality  are  allowed  lo  be  sent  out. 


THE  ORNAMENTAL  DEPARTMENT 

Contains  Trees  of  all  sizes  for  lawns  and  streets,  including  Elm, 
Silver,  Norway  and  Sycamore  Maples ,  Catalpas,  Lindens,  Tulip 
Trees,  Cypress ,  Larch,  Willows,  Ash,  Abele,  Oriental  Plane  and 
all  the  best  varieties  of  deciduous  trees 

It  also  includes  Evergreens  of  fine  size  for  single  planting, 
and  of  small  sizes  at  low  prices,  from  one  foot  upwards,  lor 
massing  ;  among  them  are  Norway  Spruce,  Balsam  Fir,  Austriun 
Pine ,  Hemlock ,  White  Pine,  Scotch  Fir  anil  other  varieties. 

The  best  shrubs  include  many  line  varieties  at  low  prices,  for 
massing,  of  which  the  Rhododendron  Catawbiense  can  he  par¬ 
ticularly  recommended  for  its  fine  evergreen  foliage,  showy 
bloom  and  perfect  hardiness. 

The  ROSES  are  cultivated  in  very  large  quantity,  on  their 
own  roots,  of  all  the  most  rare  varieties,  and  to  those  who  pur¬ 
chase  in  quantity  will  be  sold  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 

THE  EXOTIC  DEPARTMENT 


Contains  a  fine  assortment  of  Camellias ,  grown  as  nusliy,  rather 
than  tall,  slender  plants  ;  and  also  contains  all  the  well-known 
varieties  of  exotic  plants  and  many  rare  sorts  introduced  from 
Europe  annually.  These  are  all  carefully  grown  for  those  who 
desire  plants  of  symmetry  and  beauty. 

CATALOGUES  of  all  the  departments  will  be  furnished  on 
application.  Great  care  will  be  taken  in  packing,  and  trees  will 
be  delivered  in  New-York.  and  thence  shipped  as  directed. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  PROPR1E- 

TORS  of  the  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N 
Y.,  solicit  the  attention  of  Nurserymen,  Planters  and  Dealers, 
to  the  extensive  stock  now  on  their  grounds,  which  they  are 
prepared  to  oiler  for  the  ensuing  Spring  trade. 

'I heir  Nurseries  were  established  eighteen  years  ago, and  now 
occupy  four  hundred  acres  of  land,  closely  planted.  The  stock 
now  growing  is  the  most  varied  and  extensive  ever  ottered  in 
this  country,  including 

Standard  Apples  for  Orchards; 

Dwarf  Apples  on  Paradise  and  Doucain  stocks  ; 
Standard  Pears  on  free  stocks  1  and  2  years ; 

Dwarf  and  Half-Standard  Pears  on  Quince  stocks,  1 
and  2  years  from  bud ; 

Standard  Cherries  on  M azzard  stocks, )  1  and  2  years 
Dwarf  do.  Makaleb  do  j  from  bud. 

Plums— Dwarf ; 

Peaches,  Apricots,  Nectarines,  Quinces,  &c.  ; 
Grapes — Hardy,  Native  and  Foreign  varieties. 
Strawberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Raspber¬ 
ries  ; 

Rhubarb  and  Asparagus,  &c. 

The  collect  ion  of  bearing  Specimen  Trees  is  the  largest  in  the 
United  States.  Besides,  the  proprietors  devote  their  entire  time 
and  attention  to  the  business,  and  they  are  thus  enabled  to 
guarantee  the  correctness  of  articles  sent  out. 

THE  ORNAMENTAL  DEPARTMENT 

Is  equally  complete,  and  comprises 
Ornamental  Deciduous  Trees  of  all  kinds,  including  the 
most  elegant  Weeping  Trees  for  Lawns  and  Cemeteries. 

Evergreen  Trees  of  all  the  most  desirable  species,  and  of 
all  ages  and  sizes.  More  than  a  million  of  Trees  are  in  a  salea¬ 
ble  state,  and  are  offered  low,  in  quantities. 

Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Flowering  Shrubs,  including 
almost  everything  suitable  for  the  climate  of  the  United  States. 

Roses — Upwards  of  three  hundred  of  the  most  beautiful  vari¬ 
eties,  carefully  selected  during  many  years  culture  and  expeii- 
ment, 

PiEONiES — About  eighty  superb  varieties,  including  many  new 
and  very  distinct  soits. 

Phloxes— Seventy-five  select  and  beautiful  sorts,  all  of  re¬ 
cent  introduction. 

Chrysanthemums — Fifty  of  the  finest  Pomponc  or  Daisy 
varieties,  newly  introduced. 

CATALOGUES. 

The  following  Catalogues  will  he  sent  gratis  to  all  who  apply 
post-paid,  and  inclose  a  stamp  to  prepay  postage  : 

No.  1 — A  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits. 

No.  2 — A  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs 
Roses,  &c.  &c. 

No.  3 — A  Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Verbenas,  Petunias  and  se¬ 
lect  green-house  and  bedding  plants. 

No.  4 — A  wholesale  priced  Catalogue  lor  Nurserymen  and 
Dealers. 


SMALL  EVEKGUEENS, 

CHEAPER  THAN  IMPORTED. 


PARSONS  &  CO., 

FLUSHING,  NEAR  NEW-YORK, 

QFFER  FOR  SALE— 

Norway  Spruce,  1  year  planted,  $10  per  10Q,  $80  per  1,000; 
“  2vears  “  12  “  100 

“  of  larger  size,  $15  to  $40  “ 

Siberian  Arbor  Vitae,  2  feet,  $40  per  100: 

“  2%  to  3  feet,  GO  ‘ 

Cedrus  Deodara,  2  feet,  $40  per  100 

“  3  “  GO 

“  4  “  80  “ 

Abies  Morinda,  1%  “  50  “ 

Rhododendron  Catawbiense.  1  foot,  $50  per  100,  . 
with  many  other  varieties  suitable  for  the  trade,  or  plantm 
masses. 


WATIVE  EVERGREENS — JOHN  W. 

I  1  ADAMS,  Portland,  Maine,  continues  to  forward  by 
steamers  or  railroads, Arbor  Vitje.Fir,  Spruce,  Pine,  Larch, 
and  other  hardy  trees,  at  his  usual  prices.  Catalogues  sent  to  all 
who  enclose  stamo. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


TO  COTTON  PLANTERS. 


THE  COTTON  PLANTER’S  MANUAL: 

Being  a  Compilation  of  Facts  from  the 
Best  Authorities 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  COTTON, 

Its  Natural  History, 

Chemical  Analysis, 

Trade  and  Consumption, 

AND  EMBRACING  A  HISTORY  OF  COTTON 
AND  THE  COTTON  GIN. 

By  J.  A.  Turner. 

Price  $1. 

Sent  free  of  Postage  on  Receipt  of  Price. 


FOR  THE  SOUTH. 

By  W.  N.  White,  of  Athens.  Georgia.  A  most  complete  man¬ 
ual  for  every  department  of  Horticulture,  embracing  the  Vege¬ 
table  Garden,  the  Fruit  Garden,  the  Flower  Garden,  and  the 
Pleasure  Grounds,  adapted  particularly  to  the  Southern  States. 
Price  $1  25. 

To  be  obtained  of  all  Booksellers,  or  sent  by  us  prepaid  to 
any  Dart  of  the  Union  on  receipt  of  price. 

C.  M.  SAXTON  &  CO., 

Agricultural  Book  Publishers, 

140  Fullon-steet,  New-York. 


Horticultural  tools— a  full  as¬ 
sortment  of  Hedge  and  Vine  Shears,  Pruning  Knives, 
Hoes,  Rakes,  Cultivators,  Trowels,  Forks,  Watering  Engines 
&c.  Rc. 

PLOWS  — A  large  variety  of  patterns, 

among  which  are  the  most  approved  Sod,  Stubble,  Side-hill, 
Double-mold,  Sub-soil.  Lock  Coulter.  Self-Sharpener,  &c. 

(G1  ARTS  AND  WAGONS— With  iron  and 

wood  axles,  on  hand  or  made  to  order,  in  the  best  and  most 
serviceable  manner. 

LITTLE  GIANT  and  other  Corn  and  Cob 

Crushers  _  ,  ATTT,vr 

For  sale  by  R  k.  ALLEN, 

189  and  191  Water  st.,  New-York. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

FOR  SALE. 

The  subscriber  would  call 

attention  the  coming  Spring  ti  tits  large  stock  of  Peach 
and  other  Fruit  Trees,  embracing  Appie,  Pear  and  Cherry  of 
both  Dwarf  and  Standard,  of  extra  and  medium  sizes.  Also 
Apricots,  Nectarines,  Almonds,  Sic.,  with  a  large  stock  ol  Ever¬ 
greens  from  8  to  12  feet  high,  suitable  for  ornamenting  grounds, 
at  low  prices.  For  Nurserymen,  100,000  Silver  Maple  Seed¬ 
lings,  with  other  nursery  stock,  such  as  French  Quince,  Plum, 
Pear,  and  Mahaleb  Cherry  stocks.  , 

Catalogues  or  Trade  Lists,  with  prices  annexed,  will  be  sent 
to  all  who  inclose  a  1  cent  stamp  for  eacn.  Address 

ISAAC  PULLEN, 
Hightstown,  New-Jersey. 


NEW  CANAAN  NURSERIES— Three 

and  a  half  miles  from  the  Danbury  and  Norwalk  Railroad 
depot. — The  subscribers  are  prepared  to  offer  the  largest  and 
best  assortment  of  Nursery  stock  the  coming  season,  they  have 
ever  had,  consisting  of  50, U00  Apple  trees,  three  and  four  years 
from  the  bud  or  graft ;  40,000  Peach  trees,  one  year  from  tile 
bud;  Cherry  trees,  Pear  trees,  standard  and  dwarfs.  Also,  a 
general  assortment  of  Evergreens  and  oilier  ornamental  trees. 

N.  B.-We  would  particularly  invite  the  attention  of  persons 
wishing  to  purchase  largely,  to  our  stock  of  Apple  and  Peach 
trees.  STEPHEN  HOYT  &  CO. 

New  Canaan,  Ct.,  Oct.,  1856. 

NEW-JERSEY  PEACH  TREES-  FIRST 

CLASS,  1  year  budded,  4  to  6  feet  high.  I  will  deliver  in 
New-York  city  for  $75  per  1,000.  Also  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry 
and  Quince  Trees.  WM.  DAY,  Morristown,  N.  Y. 


B 


CRANBERRY  PLANTS. 

EARING  PLANTS  OF  THE  BELL 

variety  of  Cranberry,  the  best  for  general  cultivation, 
Prices,  50  cents  per  100;  $1  per  1,000  ;  $15  per  5,000  plants. 

UPLAND  CRANBERRY  —An  entire  new  variety  from 
Newfoundland,  smaller  Berry, but  more  prolillc,  and  not  as  acid 
as  the  common  Berry,  at  $1  per  100  plants. 

F.  TROWBRIDGE, 

Dealer  in  Trees,  Plants,  &c.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


LAWTON 

BLACKBERRY  PLANTS 

The  Subscribers  announce  to  their  friends  and  customersthat 
they  have  now 

OVER  SIX  ACRES 
of  the 

GENUINE  LAWTON 

BLACKBERRY  PLANTS 

under  cultivation,  and  in  good  condition. 

They  are  therefore  prepared  to  fill  large  orders  the  coming 
FALL  and  the  following  SPRING. 

PRICES. 


$23 

per 

Hundred  plants. 

$11 

per 

Fifty  plants. 

$1 

per 

Dozen  plants. 

$2  25 

per 

Half  dozen  plants. 

LAWTON  BLACKBERRY. 

PURCHASERS  ARE  ADVISED  TO 

obtain  the  genuine  variety,  and  in  original ,  unbroken  pack¬ 
ages,  and  have  their  ground  prepared  so  as  to  plant  them  as  soon 
as  received.  ,  „  .  t 

For  sale  in  packages  carefully  prepared  for  safe  transporta- 

One  package  of  half  a  dozen  plants,  $2 
“  one  dozen  “  3 

“  two  dozen  “  5 

“  Fifty  “  10 

“  One  hundred  “  18 

The  money  should  accompany  the  order,  with  name  and  direc¬ 
tions  distinctly  written. 

WM.  LAWTON,  51  Wall-st.,  New-York. 


NE  W  -ROC  H  E  L  L  E  OR  LAWTON 

BLACKBERRIES,  in  large  or  small  quantities,  for  sale 
by  R.  L.  ALLEN,  180  and  191  Water-street. 


N.  B.  All  plants  ordered  of  us  will  be  TAKEN  up 
and  PACKED  with  the  GREATEST  CARE  ;  and 
UNDER  OUR  OWN  PERSONAL  SUPERVISION 
Of  the  MANY  THOUSANDS 

sent  out  by  us  last  year  we  have  heard  very  few  instances  oi 
failure,  notwithstanding  that  they  have  been  forwarded  to 
EVERY  PART  OF  THE  COUNTRY, 
and  the  setting  out  has  often  been  entrusted  to  unskillful  hands. 

Printed  directions  for  setting  and  cultivating  are  sent  with 
every  oackage. 

GEORGE  SEYMOUR  &  CO., 

South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


ISABELLA  AND  CATAWBA  GRAPE 

VINES,  of  proper  age  for  forming  Vineyards,  cultivated 
from,  and  containing  all  the  good  qualities  which  the  most  im¬ 
proved  cultivation  for  over  sixteen  years  has  conferred  on  the 
Croton  Point  Vineyards,  are  offered  to  the  public.  Those  who 
may  purchase  will  receive  such  instructions  for  four  years,  as 
will  enable  them  to  cultivate  the  Grape  with  entire  success 
provided  their  locality  is  not  too  far  north 

All  communications  addressed  to  R.  T.  UNDERHILL, M.  D., 
New-York,  or  Croton  Point,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y  ,  will 
receive  attention. 

The  additional  experience  of  the  four  past  seasons  gives  him 
full  assurance  that,  by  improved  cultivation,  pruning,  <JcC.,  a  crop 
of  good  fruit  can  be  obtained  every  year,  in  most  of  the  Northern, 
all  of  the  Middle,  Western  and  Southern  States. 

N.  B.— To  those  who  take  sufficient  to  plant  six  acres,  as  he 
directs,  he  will,  when  they  commence  hearing,  furnish  the  own 
er  with  one  of  his  Vinedressers,  whom  he  has  instructed  in  his 
mode  of  cultivation,  and  he  will  do  all  the  labor  of  the  vineyard, 
and  insure  the  most  perfect  success.  The  only  charge,  a  reason¬ 
able  compensation  for  the  labor. 

Also,  APPLE-QUINCE  TREES,  (which  are  sometimes 
called  the  Orange  Quince,)  for  sale  as  above. 

R.  T.  U. 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES. 

rg^HE  SUBSCRIBERS  HAVING  PUR- 

a.  chased  the  entire  stock  of  Strawberry  Plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Edmondson,  offer  for  sale  three  of 
his  best  seedlings  (Marylandica,  Hail  asm  Orange,  Charles’ 
Favorite,  at  the  following  rates,  viz. : 

Marylandica,  a  staminate  variety,  vigorous  grower,  distinct 
in  every  feature  from  any  other,  having  taken  the  first  prize  for 
the  last  four  years,  at  the  June  Exhibitions  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Maryland,  for  being  the  largest  and  best  fruit  exhib¬ 
ited;  rich  crimson  color,  fine  flavor,  firm  flesh,  having  fre¬ 
quently  been  sent  to  New-York,  were  firm  and  fresh  when 
opened. 

Price  per  100  plants,  $15; 
do.  dozen  do.  $5. 

Harlaam  Orange,  a  pistilate  variety,  orange  color,  pineapple 
shape,  firm  flesh,  and  prolific  hearer. 

Price  per  100  plants,  $10; 
do.  dozen  do.  $4. 

Charles’  Favorite,  a  seedling  from  Hovey’s  Seedling,  color, 
size,  shape  and  flavor,  similar  to  the  same,  but  ripens  ten  days 
earlier. 

Price  per  100  plants,  $8; 
do.  dozen  do.  $3. 

100  Plants  of  each  of  the  above-named,  in  one  order,  $25; 

1  dozen  Plants  do.  do.  $10 

We  also  offer  for  the  first  time,  the  following  new  seedling 
Camallias  of  our  own  originasion,  viz, : 

Feast  Perfection,  a  fine  imbricated  flower,  pink  lilac,  purple 
veined,  delicate  rose  spots,  price  $5  each. 

Triumph  of  Baltimore,  a  large  bold  imbricated  flower,  stri¬ 
ated  carmine,  price  $3  each. 

Mary  Kurtz,  a  seedling  of  Edward  Kurtz,  Esq.,  of  this  city, 
a  well-known  amateur;  color,  white  ground,  striped  and  spot¬ 
ted  with  rose  ,  similar  to  Dutchess  of  Orleans,  a  very  free 
bloomer,  fine  habit,  price  $5  each. 

One  Plant  of  each  of  the  above-named,  in  one  order,  $10. 

SAMUEL  FEAST  &  SONS, 

Nurserymen  and  Florists, 

Baltimore,  Maryland 


C2J.RAPE  VINES— 5,000  ISABELLA  AND 

CATAWBA  GRAPE  VINES,  two  years  old,  for  sale  by 
GEORGE  W.  ATWOOD,  ' 
No.  16  Cedar-street,  New-York. 


~S  A  BELLA  GRAPEVINES  FOR  SALE, 

L  from  one  to  three  years  old,  by 

S.  E.  VAN  WYCK, 

Fishkill,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y 


STE.AWEERR.IES. 

npHE  SUBSCRIBER  CAN  FURNISH 

from  his  grounds  this  Spring  a  few  hundred  of  each  of  the 
following  varieties  of  Strawberries — of  most  of  the  varieties, 
many  thousands.  Persons  who  may  desire  to  establish  planta¬ 
tions  of  the.  most  approved  varieties, may  find  it  to  their  interest 
to  make  early  application  : 

Hovey’s,  Jenney’s,  Walker’s,  and  Genesee  Seedlings: 

Large  Early  Scarlet,  Moyamensing, 

Longworth’s  Prolific,  Monroe  Scarlet, 

Extra  Red,  Crimson  Cone, 

Schneike’s  Pistillate,  Willey, 

McAvoy’s  Superior,  Iowa  or  Washington. 

Price  $1  00  per  hundred; 

75  m  lots  of  five  hundred; 

6  50  per  thousand  for  all  except  Longworth’s  Prolific, 
McAvoy’s  Superior,  and  Genesee  Seedling. 

Also  the  White  and  Red  Antwerp ,  Fastolf  and  Franconia  Rasp¬ 
berry  Canes,  the  most  approved  varieties  for  garden  or  field  cul¬ 
ture.  J.  M.  WARD,  Newark,  N.  J.  . 

March  1,  1857. 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS. 

IfinAA  FINE  PLANTS  OF  THE 

J- vjwwLr  new  French  double  bearing  Raspberry 
for  sale  They  are  as  large  as  the  Antwerp,  perfectly  hardy, 
need  no  covering,  and  are  the  most  productive  of  all  Raspber¬ 
ries.  In  thinning  out  ip  the  Spring,  I  shall  have  about  10,000 
more  than  I  wish  to  keep.  They  will  be  packed  in  mats,  and 
delivered  at  the  depot,  New-York  city,  at  the  low  price  of  $5 
per  100,  or  $10  per  1,000.  Address  F.  D.  TUCKER, 

No  11  South  7th-street  Willimeshnrjt .  I 


LAWTON  (OR  NEW-ROCHELLE)  BLACKBERRY. 

WE  ARE  PREPARED  TO  FILL  OR- 

ders  promptly  for  genuine  plants  of  this  remarka¬ 
ble  fruit,  carefully  packed  for  shipment  to  any  part  of  the 
world,  from  the  largest  and  most  reliable  growers,  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing 

reduced  prices,  viz. : 

$20  per  hundred;  $11  per  fifty; 

$4  per  dozen;  $2  25  per  half  dozen. 

Pamphlets  treating  of  Origin,  Characteristics  and  Culture  ot 
the  plant,  forwarded  on  apolication. 

DREW  &  FRENCH, 

Commission  Dealers  in  Domestic  Fruit  and  Produce, 

No.  85  Bar  clay-street,  New-York. 


The  seacor  mammoth  black 

BERRY.— (By  some  called  the  Lawton  Blackberry 
by  others  the  New-R0CHELLE  BLACKBERRY.) — Lewis  A 
Seacor,  the  first  Discoverer  and  Propagator  of  this  rare  and 
valuable  fruit,  respectfully  informs  his  Iriends  and  the  public 
that  he  has  on  hand  a  stock  of  Plants  that  he  warrants  of  the 
pure  kind,  which  he  offers  for  sale.  All  Plants  taken  up  and 
boxed  or  bundled  in  good  order  free  of  charge,  and  delivered 
in  New-York  every  Friday  in  the  month  of  April  by  himself  per¬ 
sonally,  at  the  following  prices  :  $18  per  100;  $9  for  50;  $5  60 
for  25,  and  $3  per  dozen.  LEWIS  A.  SEACOR, 

New-Rochelle,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y. 


THE  NEW-ROCHELLE  BLACKBERRY. 

HE  STOCK  OF  PLANTS  OF  THE 


T 


late  Isaac  Roosevelt  is  now  offered  at  reduced  prices, 
viz. :  $15  per  100  ;  $8  for  50,  and  $3  per  dozen,  carefully  packed 
without  extra  charge,  with  directions  for  cultivation  with  eauh 
package. 

N.  B  — This  is  the  same  variety  which  is  by  some,  though 
erroneously,  called  the  Lawton  Blackberry.  Also 
HOP  TREES— A  rare  and  useful  Tree,  whose  fruit  possej-ses 
all  the  properties  of  the  ordinary  Hops.  Price  $1  each. 

P.  C.  ROOSEVELT, 
Pelham,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y. 


NEW-ROCHELLE  (LAWTON)  BLACK- 

BERRY— Genuine  Plants  for  sale  on  liberal  terms  by  the 
subscriber.  SIMEON  LESTER, 

Can  apply  for  information  at\  New-Rochelle, 

J.W.  Lester’s,  >  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 
No.  161  Water-st. ;  ) 

or  to  R.  L.  Allen,  189  Water-street,  New  York,  who  lias  my 
Plants  for  sale. 


BEES!  BEES!!  BEES!!! 
MPHE  SUBSCRIBER  WILL  SELL  A 

limited  number  the  coming  Spring.  The  price  for  No.  1 
stocks  of  last  year’s  swarms  will  be  $8.  For  packing  on  springs 
in  cases,  and  delivering  at  the  railroad  depot,  50  cents  each, 
additional.  When  three  or  more  are  ordered,  the  “Mysteries 
of  Bee-Keeping”  will  be  added  gratis.  They  will  be  delivered 
about  the  first  of  April.  Purchasers  are  requested  to  call  and 
make  their  own  selection,  when  practicable. 

Address  M.  QUIMBY, 

St.  Johnsville,  Montgomery  Co  ,  N.  Y. 


T 


SHORT  HORNS  AT  PRIVATE  SALE. 

HE  SUBSCRIBERS  OFFER  FOR 

sale  a  few  Bull  and  Heifer  CALVES,  the  get  of  their 
Prize  Bulls  Astoria  221,  A.  H.  .,and  of  Lord  Vane  Tempest  2nd, 
A.  H.  B.  669,  together  with  a  number  of  COWS  and  HEIFERS. 
We  have  also  for  sale  a  few  choice  Suffolk  PIGS,  from  the 
Jackson  importation,  and  a  few  superior  Berkshire  PIGS. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  our  stock,  and  any  information  con 
cerning  them,  can  be  obtained  of  C.  M.  SAXTON,  140  Fulton 
street,  New-York,  or  of  the  subscribers. 

B.  &  C.  S.  HAINES,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

FARMERS  WILL  FIND  AT  THE 
MEW  YORK  AGRICULTURAL  WARE- 

L  *  HOUSE,  189  WATER  STREET,  every  variety  of  imple¬ 
ments  necessary  to  manage  their  farms  with  the  utmost  econo¬ 
my  and  success.  Every  form,  variety  and  size  of  Plows,  Har¬ 
rows,  Cultivators,  Seed  and  Corn  Planters,  Horticultural  and 
Draining  tools,  &c.,  &c. 

CORN  HUSKING  MACHINES— A  new  and  valuable  inven¬ 
tion,  costing;  only  $12,  is  capable  of  husking  several  hundred 
bushels  per  day. 

COT  ION  SEED  PLANTERS.— This  Is  another  new  and 
important  invention,  which  will  save  the  labor  of  several  hands, 
ana  sow  the  seed  much  more  evenly,  and  yield  a  better  standard 
of  young  plants  than  can  be  secured  by  hand-planting.  Every 
new  and  important  agricultural  implement  will  be  found  in  thi3 
establishment,  all  made  of  the  best  materials  and  on  the  most 
approved  principles.  As  I  manufacture  all  the  leading  imple¬ 
ments  in  my  warehouse.  I  am  able  to  guarantee  their  quality  in 
all  respects  R.  I,.  AI.LEN. 


AMERICAN  AG  AIC  U  LTURI8T. 
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PERUVIAN  GUANO, 

In  large  or  small  quantities. 

^  R  L.  ALLEN,  189  Water-street,  New-York. 

Beware  of  adulterated  or  damp  Guano,  and  of  all  other 
fertilizers  that  can  be  mixed  or  depreciated  without  detection. 
L’he  demand  for  Artificial  and  Commercial  Fertilizers  is  now 
so  large  in  the  United  States,  that  it  is  becoming  a  great  object 
to  adulterate  them.  This  has  been  done  to  so  large  an  extent 
in  England,  as  to  have  called  for  the  most  stringent  measures 
»or  the  exposure  of  rascality  and  the  protection  of  farmers. 
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OMETHING 
NEW. 


GREAT  LABOR  SAVING  MA¬ 
CHINE. 

A  new  contrivance  of  great  value  to  Farm¬ 
ers  generally  has  just  been  invented  by  Ja¬ 
red  A.  Avres  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti¬ 
tute  at  Hartford,  Conn.  This  apparatus,  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  ordinary  well,  renders  it  equiv¬ 
alent  to  a  living  spring,  so  that  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  or  any  other  animal,  large  or 
small,  will  at  any  time  draw  for  themselves 
a  full  supply  of  water.  The  same  apparatus 
is  applicable  to  ordinary  house  wells,  so  that 
a  woman  or  child  can  draw  water  by  simply 
ascending  the  steps  to  the  well  curb. 

The  whole  apparatus  is  simple,  du¬ 
rable,  cheap,  and  everywhere  applicable. 

A  full  description  maybe  obtained  with¬ 
out  expense,  by  addressing 

HENRY  A.  DYER, 

Hartford,  Conn. 

N.  B  — The  Patent  Rights  for  several  of 
the  states,  and  also  for  counties,  will  be  sold 
at  a  reasonable  price. 


IngcrsoBl’s 

Premium  Portable 

HAY  PRESS. 

This  press 

combines  greater 
power  and  portability,  re¬ 
quires  less  labor,  occupies 
less  space,  and  costs  less 
money,  than  any  other  ma¬ 
chine  for  baling  hay  ever 
offered  to  the  public. 

It  is  equally  convenient 
for  pressing  cotton,  hemp, 
hops,  broom  corn,  rags, 
husks,  &c.  Samples  may 
be  seen  at  our  warehouse, 
and  circulars,  with  cuts 
=;  and  full  descriptions,  will 
l>\3  furnished  upon  applica¬ 
tion,  by  letter  or  otherwise, 
to 


FAIRBANKS  &  CO.,  Scale  Manufacturers, 

No.  189  Broadway,  New-York. 

ALLEN’S  IMPROVED  MOWER,  AND 

MOWER  AND  REAPER — the  best  in  America. 

A  large  assortment  of  the  most  approved  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  implements,  of  good  quality  and  at  low  prices, 

For  sale  by  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

189  and  191  Water-st.,  New-York. 

GAMSE’S  PATENT 

HAND  CULTIVATOR 

IS  NOT  INTENDED  TO  DESTROY 

weeds  after  they  are  grown,  but  to  prevent  them  from  grow¬ 
ing ,  and  so  to  give  the  whole  strength  of  the  soil  to  the  crop.  It 
is  lo  be  used  as  soon  as  the  row  of  young  plants  can  be  seen, 
when  it  cleans  it  upon  both  sides  at  once,  within  an  inch,  if  you 
wish,  without  the  possibility  of  tearing  up  or  covering  the  most 
delicate  young  plant.  It  runs  on  wheels,  and  is  worked  with 
great  rapidity.  A  man  can  go  over  his  patch  five  times  with  this 
tool,  while  he  could  once  with  his  hoe.  It  will  not  work 
among  stones  or  long  manure. 

“  It  is  a  great  improvement  upon  any  hand  implement. ” — New 
York  Tribune. 

“  We  have  just  witnessed  its  operation,  and  have  no  hesitation 
in  recommending  it  as  perfectly  adapted  to  the  purpose  in¬ 
tended.” — Monmouth  Inquirer. 

*  It  is  one  of  the  great  labor-savers  of  the  day.  It  will  entirely 
revolutionize  the  system  of  truck  tending.” — N.  J  Standard 
From  Hon.  Wm.'H.  Conover,  an  extensive  and  successful 
onion-grower,  Freehold,  N.  J. : 

”  One  man  with  one  of  them  will  go  over  as  much  land  in  a 
day  as  five  will  with  common  hoes,  and  do  the  work  much  bet¬ 
ter.  If  I  continue  m  this  gardening  business,  I  would  not  take 
one  hundred  dollars  for  mine,  provided  I  could  not  get  another.” 

From  Messrs.  Olcott  &  Vail,  proprietors  of  Westchester 
Farm  School: 

“  We  are  satisfied  with  its  practical  value.  In  judicious  hands, 
it  must  accomplish  all  you  could  wish  for  it.” 

Retail  Price,  $6.  A  discount  to  dealers.  For  sale  by 
JOHN  GANSE,  Manufacturer, 

134  Thompson-street,  New-York  ; 
R.  L.  Allen,  189  Water-street;  and 
H.  F.  Dibblee,  100  Nassau-street. 


DICKEY'S  IMPROVED 

PATENT  CORN  PLANTER. 

I  AM  NOW  MANUFATURING  THIS 

invaluable  implement,  which  plants  and  covers  the  corn 
with  no  more  labor  than  is  usually  spent  in  marking  out  the 
ground.  It  is  unsurpassed  as  a  planter  of  Beans,  Peas,  Sorghum 
and  other  similar  seeds. 

I  am  also  ready  to  treat  with  implement  makers  and  dealers 
f  orrights  to  manufacture. 

For  sale  wholesale  and  retail. 

For  description,  terms,  &c.,  address 

JOHN  OUTBAM,  Elmira.  N.  Y. 


DE  BURG’S 
NO.  1 

AIMGNIATED  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 

WARRANTED  GEWUfflE. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO— THE  BEST 

quality  of  Peruvian  Guano,  with  Government  weight  and 
brand  on  each  bag,  by  the  cargo,  or  in  smaller  quantities,  at  the 
lowest  price  to  be  had  in  this  market. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME 
Being  agent  for  the  most  extensive  manufacturers,  I  can  sup¬ 
ply  a  first  rate  article,  at  the  lowest  manufacturers’  prices. 

BONE  DUST,  coarse  and  fine  ground,  also  sawings  and 
filings. 

POUDRETTE  and  TAFEU  by  the  barrel. 

PLASTER,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

This  warehouse  is  the  largest  depot  in  the  United  States  for 
the  various  kinds  of  Fertilizers,  all  of  which  are  guaranteed  of 
the  most  reliable  quality. 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements,  Field  and  Gar¬ 
den  Seeds,  a  large  assortment  of  all  the  improved  kinds. 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  Water-st.,  New-York. 


“EMPIRE  ANIMAL  FERTILIZER.” 

Manufactured  under  Letters 'Patent  of  September,  1856. 

OFFICE, 

Nassau  Bank  Building, 

7  Beekman-street, 

NEW-YORK. 

MANUFACTORY,)  (  WAREHOUSES, 

Barren  Island.  I  l  Foot  of  45tli  st.,  East  River. 

mHIS  PREPARATION,  ONE  OF  THE 

JL  most  important  discoveries  of  the  age,  is  a  highly  nitro- 
genized  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  with  Sulphate  and  Phosphate 
of  Ammonia,  Prepared  Blood  and  Animal  Fibre,  being  the  most 
Concentrated  Fertilizer  yet  offered  to  the  Public. 

It  is  adapted  to  every  Soil,  Climate  and  Crop.  The  advan¬ 
tages  it  holds  over  Peruvian  Guano,  and  the  various  Artificial 
Manures  that  are  in  the  Market,  is  the  fixed  state  of  the  Ammo- 
niacal  Salts,  and  the  large  quantity  of  nitrogenized  matter 
yielding  Ammonia,  all  being  in  such  a  state  as  to  come  into 
action  as  it  is  required  by  the  growing  plant,  and  not  wasted  in 
the  atmosphere,  like  the  easily  decomposed  Guano  or  Super¬ 
phosphate  preparations  mixed  with  Volatile  Salts  of  Ammonia. 

The  proportion  ot  Phosphate  which  this  Fertilizer  contains 
is  ample  to  supply  the  deficiency  or  absence  of  those  necessary 
substances  which  are  evidently  withdrawn  from  the  soil  by  the 
growth  of  vegetation. 

In  offering  ihis  valuable  Fertilizer  to  the  public,  I  would  state 
that  I  have  arranged  for  all  the  dead  Animals,  Blood  and  Offal  of 
the  city  of  New- York,  which  will  secure  to  me  a  constant  and 
ample  supply  of  Animal  matter  from  which,  by  my  Patent  Pro¬ 
cess,  I  produce  the  Phosphates  and  Salts  of  Ammonia  which 
form  so  valuable  a  r.art  of  this  preparation. 

The  Manufacture  of  the  Fertilizer  being  under  the  especial 
and  immediate  direction  of  a  practical  Chemist.  ami  my  facili¬ 
ties  for  obtaining  the  necessary  amount,  kind  and  quality  of  the 
materials,  enables  me  to  guarantee  to  the  public  a  uniform  and 
reliable  article. 

A  Specimen  of  different  lots  were  submitted  for  examination 
to  Samuel  W.  Johnson,  Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry  of 
Yale  College,  New-Haven ;  W.  Gibbs,  Professor  of  the  Free 
Academy,  New-York;  Lawrence  Reid,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
and  James  R.  Chilton,  Esq.,  of  New-York.  gentlemen  whose 
abilities  are  well  known  to  the  agricultural  world.  They  pro¬ 
nounce  it  the  best  of  all  Fertilizers,  and  their  analysis  verifies 
that  it  contains  an  average  of 

8  per  cent  of  pure  Ammonia; 

20  ‘‘  Phosphate  of  Lime; 

4 A  *‘  Organic  Matter. 

All  applications  will  meet  with  prompt  attention,  if  addressed 
to  JOHN  A.  SCHWAGER,  New-York. 

N.B. — The  above  article  may  also  be  obtained  at  the  Manu¬ 
facturer’s  prices,  of  R.  L.  Allen,  189  Water-street,  New-York. 


IMPORTANT  TO 

FARMERS,  GARDENERS,  AND  PLANTERS. 

THE  BROOKLYN  FERTILIZER  MAN- 

UFACTURING  COMPANY  are  now  ready  to  offer  for 
sale  their  Ammoniated  Tafeu  for  the  present  at  the  low  price  of 
$25  per  ton.  It  is  a  highly  efficient  Fertilizer,  prepared  from 
Night  Soil,  Blood,  and  Butchers’  Offal,  received  from  the  city 
of  Brooklyn  under  a  contract  for  ten  years ;  therefore,  con¬ 
sumers  can  always  rely  on  its  strict  purity  and  uniformity- 
being  manufactured  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent 
Chemist,  and  it  is  warranted  to  contain  a  very  large  per  centage 
of  Phosphates,  Ammoniacal  and  Organic  Substances,  Potash, 
and  other  valuable  ingredients,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  analysis 
in  our  Circulars,  and  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  richest.  Fer¬ 
tilizers  ever  used.  For  orders,  or  further  information,  apply  to 
the  office  of  the  Company,  toot  of  South  II tli-street,  Brooklyn. 
E.  D  ;  or  at  82  Water-street,  New-York. 

N.  B. — Circulars  with  full  particulars  and  analysis  will  bo 
sent  by  mail  to  any  one  requesting  them 


BEWARE  of  unscrupulous  experimenters  ana 
imitators  of  the  above  now  acknowledged  reliable 
Fertilizer. 

The  Subscriber  tenders  his  sincere  thanks  for 
the  liberal  support  he  has  received  from  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  community  for  the  past  six  years,  and 
further  assures  his  patrons  no  exertions  shall  be 
wanted  on  his  part  to  merit  their  continued  sup¬ 
port,  by  supplying  them  with  a  uniform  article. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  the  value  of 
his  compound,  is  the  great ly  increased  demand, 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  Fertilizers,  and 
not  equaled  by  Guano  itself.  As  there  are  a  large 
number  of  Superphosphates  in  market,  for  the 
value  of  which  he  would  not  like  to  be  responsi¬ 
ble,  he  earnestly  requests  all  purchasing,  to  be 
careful  to  get  the  genuine  article  from  himself,  or 
his  accredited  agents,  to  whom  he  holds  himself 
responsible  for  its  good  character. 

The  increasing  demand  for  this  favorite  Fertil¬ 
izer  still  continues  Six  years  scrupulous  trial, 
on  all  soils,  and  in  all  States,  places  its  success,  as 
a  Fertilizer,  beyond  all  problem. 

Analysis  and  testimonials  will  be  forwarded,  on 
application  to  the  Subscriber, 

C.  B.  DE  BURG, 

Four  blocks  South  of  Peck  Slip  Ferry, 
Willi  amsburgh.  L.  I., 

New-York. 


Wo.  1  PERVVIAIV  GUANO. 

Manipulated  guano  —  super¬ 
phosphate  of  LIME,  BONE  DUST,  POUDRETTE, 
8tc.  For  sa'e  by  GR1FFING  BROTHER  &  CO., 

60  Courtlandt-st..  New-York. 

TO  FARMERS  AND  GARDENERS. 

HE  SUBSCRIBERS  OFFER  FOR 

JL  sale  40,000  Barrels  of  their 

NEW  AND  IMPROVED  POUDRETTE, 
Manufactured  from  the  night  soil  of  New-York  city,  in  lots  to 
suit  purchasers.  This  article  (greatly  improved  within  the  last 
two  years)  lias  been  in  the  market  for  eighteen  years,  and  still 
defies  competition  as  a  manure  for  Corn  and  Garden  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  being  cheaper,  more  powerful  than  any  other,  and  at  the 
same  tim efree  from  disagreeable  odor.  Two  barrels  ($3  worth) 
will  manure  an  acre  of  corn  in  the  hill,  will  save  two  thirds  in 
labor,  will  cause  it  to  come  up  quicker,  grow  faster,  ripen 
earlier,  and  will  bring  a  larger  crop  on  poor  ground  than  any 
other  fertilizer,  and  is  also  a  preventive  of  the  cut  worm  : 
also,  it  does  not  injure  the  seed  to  he  put  in  contact  with  it. 

The  L.  M  Co.  point  to  their  long  standing  reputation,  and 
the  large  capital  ($100,000,)  invested  in  their  business,  as  a 
guarantee  that  the  article  they  make  shall  always  be  of  such 
quality  as  to  command  a  ready  sale. 

Price,  delivered  in  the  city  free  of  charge  and  other  expense  : 

One  barrel . $2  00 

Two  barrels .  3  50 

Five  barrels .  8  00 

Six  barrels .  9  50 

And  at  the  rate  of  $1  50  per  barrel  for  any  quantity  over  six 
barrels. 

ISF3  A  Pamphlet,  containing  every  information,  will  be  sent 
(FREE)  to  any  one  applying  for  the  same.  Our  address  is 
THE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Office  60  Courtlandt  st  ,  New-Yoik. 


WILLARD  FELT,  No.  14  Maiden-lane, 

Manufacturer  of  Blank  Books,  and  Importer  anil  Dealer 
in  PAPER  and  STATIONERY  of  every  description  Particu¬ 
lar  attention  paid  to  orders 

DOCTOR  HOOFS.  AN  J>’§ 
CELEBRATED 

GERMAN  BITTER  S. 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  C.  M.  JACKSON,  Philatf’a,  Pa. 

WILL  EFFECTUALLY  CURK 
LIVER  COMPLAINT.  DYSPEPSIA,  JAUNDICE. 
CHRONIC  OR  NERVOUS  DEBILITY, 
DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEYS, 

AND  ALL  DISEASES 
ARISING  FROM 
A  DISOR¬ 
DERED 
LIVER 
OR 

STOMACH: 

Suck  as  Constipation,  Imvard  Piles,  Fullness  ot  Blood  to  the 
Head,  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Nausea,  Heartburn,  Disgust 
for  Food,  Fullness  or  Weight  in  the  Stomach,  Sour  Eruc¬ 
tations,  Sinking  or  Fluttering  at  the  Pit  of  the  Stomach, 
Swimming  of  the  Head,  Hurried  and  Difficult  Breathing, 
Fluttering  at  tiie  Heart,  Choking  or  Suffocating  Sensations 
when  in  a  lying  posture,  Dimness  of  Vision,  Dots  of  Welts 
before  the  Sight,  Fever,  and  Dull  Pain  in  tiie  Head.  Defi¬ 
ciency  of  Perspiration,  Yellowness  of  the  Skin  and  Eyes, 
Pain  in  tiie  Side,  Back,  Chest,  Limbs,  fcc  ,  Sudden  Flushes 
of  Heat,  Burning  in  tiie  Flesh,  Constant  Imaginings  of  Evil, 
and  Great  Depression  of  Spirits. 

The  Proprietor,  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this 
preparation,  does  so  with  a  feeling  of  tiie  utmost  confidence  in 
its  virtues  and  adaptation  to  the  diseases  for  which  ir  is  recom¬ 
mended. 

It  is  no  new  and  untried  article,  but  one  that  lias  stood  the 
test  of  a  ten  years'  trial  before  the  American  poople,  and  its 
reputation  and  sale  is  unrivalled  by  any  similar  preparations 
extant.  The  testimony  in  its  favor,  given  by  the  must  prominent 
and  well-known  physicians  and  individuals  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  is  immense,  and  a  careful  perusal  of  tiie  Almanac,  pub¬ 
lished  annually  by  the  Pioprietor,  and  to  be  had  gratis  of  any  of 
his  Agents,  cannot  hut  satisfy  tiie  most  skeptical  that  this 
remedy  is  really  deserving  the  great  celebrity  it  has  obtained. 

Principal  Office  and  Manufactory,  No. 96  ARCH-street, Phila¬ 
delphia,  I' a.  And  fur  sale  by  ail  Druggists  and  Store-keepers 
in  every  town  and  village  ip  the  United  States  and  Canadas, 
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American  Agriculturist  Office,  ( 
New-York,  Feb.  26,  1857,  j 


The  unfavorable  influences  ;  referred  to  in  our  last,  ob¬ 
structed  business,  during  the  early  part  of  the  month.  The 
recent  severe  freshets  in  the  rivers  of  this  and  the  neigh- 
ooring  Slates  likewise,  worked  against  activity  in  trade. 
The  increased  demand  for  money,  and  the  high  ratf  s  of 
interest  claimed  on  loans,  also  contributed  to  depress  the 
general  markets,— by  compelling  holders  of  produce,  in 
want  of  means  to  meet  the  current  calls  upon  them, — 
to  sell  their  supplies,  regardless  ofprices, — which  buyers, 
under  such  a  pressure,  could  regulate  to  suit  themselves. 
This  pressure  continues— to  the  injury  of  the  market  for 
Breadstuff*  especially  as  these  are  the  most  freely  offered— 
while  the  demand  is  comparatively  moderate— though 
gradually  reviving  with  the  approach  of  fine  weather. 
Local  and  Eastern  dealers  are  the  leading  buyers.  The 
resumption  of  navigation  on  Long-Island  Sound  has 
opened  the  markets  of  the  New-England  coast  to  our 
merchants.  Exporters  are  purchasing  with  reserve, 
notwithstanding  the  temptations  to  free  movements, 
offered  by  the  reduced  prices  of  Breadstuff's,  as  well  as  by 
the  plentiness  of  shiproom,  and  the  low  rates  of  freight. 
The  receipts  of  Breadstufls  have  been  quite  light,  but  re¬ 
ceivers  have  evinced  much  willingness  to  sell  and  with 
those,  owning  supplies  in  store  here,  they  have  very 
readily  met  the  requirements  of  buyers,  even  at  the  de¬ 
clining  rates,  current,  particularly  during  the  last  week 
of  the  month.  Flour,  Corn  and  Oats,  are  now  most 
freely  offered.  Wheat,  Rye,  and  Barley,  are  compara¬ 


tively  scarce.  Cotton  is  much  dearer,  with  a  fair  supply 
and  an  active  demand.  Our  available  stock  is  estimated 
at  about  82,560  bales,  against  about  47,200  bales  same 
time  last  year.  Owners  are  not  anxious  to  sell,  unless  at 
full  prices.  Provisions  are  more  inquired  for  at  deeidedly 
higher  prices— especially  for  Hog  products.  Telegraph 
advices  from  Cincinnati,  to  Wednesday  evening,  report 
the  latest  returns  of  the  hog  slaughtering  in  the  West, 
this  season,  as  showing  a  deficiency  of  about  25  ip  cent  in 
number,  and  of  about  5Pcent  in  weight,  as  compared 
with  the  returns  of  the  preceding  season.  This  news 
affords  much  encouragement  to  factors,  who  show  no 
hesitancy  in  availing  themselves  of  the  advantages  which 
it  occasions,  in  order  to  secure  their  own  prices  for  such 
lots  as  they  have  to  dispose  of.  The  receipts  of  Provis¬ 
ions  here  are  limited,  as  are  likewise  our  available  sup¬ 
plies.  Groceries  are  in  better  request,  yet,  with  pretty 
ample  stocks  of  most  articles,  in  market,  prices  show  no 
remarkable  changes.  Ilay  opened  with  a  reduced  sup¬ 
ply,  and  fair  inquiry  at  very  full  rates,  but  during  the  past 
week,  it  has  come  in  more  freely,  and  though  the  demand 
has  been  pretty  brisk,  partly  for  shipment  to  Cuba,  prices 
have  favored  buyers.  Hemp,  Hops,  and  grass  seeds  are, 
quiet,  yet  held  with  firmness,  stocks  generally  being 
limited.  Rice  attracts  more  attention  and  is  a  shade 
dearer.  Tallow,  Tobacco  and  Wool,  are  in  improved  de¬ 
mand  at  rather  better  prices. 

W e  annex  a  comparative  list  of  the  closing  prices  of  the 
principal  agricultural  products,  last  month  and  this,  show¬ 
ing  the  fluctuations  since  our  previous  issue : 

Jan.  30.  Feb.  20. 


Flour— Corn’ll  to  Extra  Slate  $6  25 
Common  to  Fancy  Western..  0  35 
Extra  Western .  6  65 


Fancy  to  Extra  Genesee.' _ 

Mixed  to  Extra  Southern  .. .. 
Rye  Flour — Fine  and  Super. 

Corn  Meal . 

Wheat— Canada  White . 

Western  White . 

Southern  White . 

All  kindsof  Red . 

Corn— Mixed . 

Yellow . 

While . 

Oats— State  and  Western . 

Jersey  . 

Southern . 

livi: . 

Harley  . 

White  Beans . 

Black-eyed  Peas,  per  2  bush. . 

Cotton— Middlings,  per  16 _ 

Fair . 

Rice,  per  100  lbs . 

Hops,  per  lb . 

Pork — Mess,  per  bbl . 

Prime,  per  bbl . 

beef — Country  Mess . 

Prime . 

Hogs,  Dressed,  per  lb . 
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Apples,  per  bbl . 
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Feathers,  Live  Geese  per  lb. 
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Timothy,  mowed,  per  oushel. . 
Timothy,  reaped,  per  oushel  . . 
Sugar,  New-Orleans,  per  lb  . 
Molasses,  New-Orleaus,  prgl 

Coffee,  Rio,  per  lb . 

Tobacco— Kentucky,  tic.  pr  lb 
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Seed  Leaf,  per  lb .  1  f%®  35  1154®  35 

WooL-Domestic  fleece,  per  lb.  33  ®  6254  4  0  (ci)  65 

Domestic,  pulled,  per  lb .  33  ®  50  34  ®  5254 

Hemp— Undr’d  Amer’n  pr  ton. 210  00  ®215  190  00  ®210  00 

Dressed  American,  per  ton. ..  .240  00  ®260  240  00  ®260  00 

Flax— Jersey,  per  lb .  8  ®  11  8  ®  11 

Hay,  per  100  lbs  .  1  00  ®  1  25  90  fd  1  1254 

Tallow,  per  lb .  1154®  1154  1254®  13 

Whisky.  Domestic,  per  gal 28  ®  2854®  29 

Oil  Cake,  per  ton .  39  ® 

We  also  append  a  similar  comparative  list  of  the  closing 
rates  of  freight,  on  the  leading  articles  of  Domestic  pro¬ 
duce,  being  shipped  for  Liverpool.  These  rates  are  given 
in  British,  or  sterling  currency,  which  our  leading  ship¬ 
pers  mainly  employ  in  their  freighting  business  A  British 
Shilling  is  equal  to  23  cents  of  our  money  : 

January,  30.  February,  26. 
s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s  d. 

Flour,  per  bbl . 2  3  (a) — —  1  9  ® - 

Grain,  per  bushel _ —  654  ® —  754  —  454  ® —  554 

Cotton,  per  lb . —  11-32® —  %  —  3-16® —  7-32 

Beef,  per  bbl .  4  6  ® - 3  9  ®  4  — 

Heavy  Goods, such  x 

as  Bacon,  Butter,  >25  —  ®27  6  17  6  ®22  6 

Tobacco,  &c.,  pr  In  ) 

The  subjoined  tabular  statement  presents  summaries  of 
the  total  receipts  of  the  leading  kindsof  Breadstuff's,  by 
railroad  and  coastwise,  for  twenty-live  business  days, 
ending  to-day,  of  the  exports  from  the  port  of  New-York 
for  the  same  period  : 


Receipts  Sales.  Exports. 

Wheat  Flour,  bbls .  3 1 ,500  217,195  89,931 

Wheat,  bushels .  72,500  2G2.400  147,747 

Corn,  bushels .  600,000  220,825 

Rye, bushels .  40,000  4,073 

Barley,  bushels .  13,200 


This  enables  us  to  make  the  following  comparison  of 
the  receipts  and  sales  : 

Receipls.  Sales 

Total  25  days  this  month  in  bushels....  230,000  2,003,075 

Total  29  days  last  month  in  bushels .  1.407,600  2,292,975 

It  also  affords  the  following  comparison  of  the  exports, 
from  the  port  of  New-York,  for  twenty-nine  business  days 
last  month,  and  twenty-five  business  days,  this  month  : 

LAST  MONTH.  THIS  MONTH. 

Flour,  bbls .  140,900  89,934 

Wheat,  bush .  535,162  147,747 

Corn,  hush .  222,920  220,825 

Rye,  bush .  i5,857  4,073 

Oats,  bush .  670  - 

About  400,000  bushels  of  wheat  are  in  store  at  Chicago, 
to  come  forward  as  soon  as  navigation  opens. 

Cattle  Market. — The  receipts  of  Beeves  for  the 
four  weeks  ending  Feb.  25,  were  13,077,  a  little  decrease 
upon  the  average  receipts  of  January.  The  receipts 
ranged  for  weeksending  Feb.  4,3,518;  Fob.  11,  2,545; 
Feb.  IS,  3,227  ;  and  Feb.  25,  3,757.  Prices  have  varied  as 
follows:  Feb.  4  th,  jc.  advance  ;  Feb  11,  lc.  advance; 
Feb.  18,  'c.  decline,  and  Feb.  25,  ic.®jc-  decline,  leaving 
an  advance  of  3c.  during  the  month.  Wednesday,  Feb. 
25,  prices  were  ;  Premium  cattle,  13c.®14c.  ip  lb.  net  or 
dressed  weight ;  First  quality,  11c.®  12c.;  Medium  quali¬ 
ty,  10}c.®10Jc.;  Poor  quality,  9Sc.®10c.;  Poorest  quality. 
9c.ffi9)c.;  General  selling  price,  10c. ®1  lc.;  Average  ofall 
sales,  about  10!c.®103c.* 

Receipts  of  Sheep  show  a  gain  over  last  month,  being 
33,599,  forthe  last  four  weeks.  Prices  now  range  at  12c. 
®14c.  dressed  weight. 

The  Weather— during  the  present  month  has  been 
in  direct  contrast  with  that  of  January.  No  snow  has 
fallen  in  this  vicinity,  nor  has  the  mercury  fallen  lower 
than  4P.  The  past-week  especially  has  been  very  mild 
and  farmers  are  commencing  their  spring  operations,  The 
frost  was  nearly  out  of  the  ground  by  the  20th,  and  blue¬ 
birds  made  their  appearance  on  the  21st.  The  prospect 
is  favorable  for  an  early  spring.  Our  condensed  notes 
read  thus  :  Feb.  1,  2,  clear,  and  mild;  3,  coldest  day  of 
file  month,  mercury  4°  ;  4,  milder,  rain  at  eve  ;  5  to  7, 
mild  with  thick  fog,  deep  mud;  8,  rain  ;  9  to  12,  clear  and 
cooler,  mercury  5°.  morning  of  11th  ;  13,  light  warm  rain, 
mercury  67°  ;  14,  15,  clear  and  warm;  16  heavy  fog  and 
rain,  A.M.,  clear  P.  M.;  17,  18,  mild  and  spring-like, 
with  foggy  mornings;  19  and  20,  fog  A.  M.,  lain  P.  M. 
each  day  ;  21,  blue-birds  made  their  appearance  and 
nurserymen  commenced  to  dig  trees  ;  22  to  25,  mild  and 
ver  .  pleasant  ;  26,  clear  and  cooler,  froze  at  night. 

Extensive  and  heavy  fogs  prevailed  for  a  good  portion 
of  the  month  retarding  the  otherwise  opening  navigation  . 


WHEN  MAILED, 

This  (March)  No.  will  be  mailed,  a  part  on  Saturday, 
Feb.  28,  and  the  remainder  on  Monday,  March  2nd  All 
delays  thereafter,  are  to  be  charged  to  the  Post  Office 
Department. 
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WORK  EOR  THE  MONTH. 

‘  I  am  resolved,  this  charming  day, 

In  the  open  field  to  stray, 

And  have  no  roof  above  my  head 
But  that  whereon  the  gods  do  tread. 

Before  the  yellow  barn  I  see 

A  beautiful  variety 

Of  strutting  cocks,  advancing  stout, 

And  flirting  empty  chaff  about ; 

Hens,  ducks,  and  geese,  and  all  their  brood, 

And  turkeys  gobbling  for  their  food, 

While  rustics  thresh  the  wealthy  floor, 

And  tempt  them  all  to  crowd  the  door.” 

Dyer’s  Granger  Hill. 

The  poet  has  drawn  a  vivid  picture  of  he 
scenes  about  the  farm  house,  as  this  month 
opens  upon  it.  It  is  in  this  month,  that  the 
advancing  season  begins  to  be  in  earnest, 
and  to  give  unmistakable  indications  of 
growth.  In  March,  there  were  fitful  gleams 
of  sunshine  and  warmth,  followed  by  wintry 
winds,  and  cold  storms.  Then  the  russet- 
brown  of  the  autumn  fields  were  disclosed, 
and  again  they  were  robed  in  snow.  But 
now  the  sunshine  is  in  the  ascendant,  and 
there  is  a  warmth  in  the  April  showers  to 
q«*cken  vegetation.  The  icicles  no  longer 
form  from  the  dripping  eaves,  and  the  frosts 
hat  occasionally  whiten  the  springing  grass 
do  not  stiffen  the  sod.  Seeds  put  in  the 
earth  no  longer  lie  dormant.  All  the  veget¬ 
able  tribes  are  preparing  to  reproduce  their 
kind.  It  is  also  yearning  time  among  all 
domestic  animals,  that  are  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  wise  husbandman.  Their  re¬ 
production  is  more  immediately  under  his 
control,  and  he  so  forestalls  the  event,  that 
the  young  of  his  flocks  shall  come  forth 
when  the  tender  grass  is  first  ready  for  their 
cropping.  Now  he  reaps  the  reward  for  all 
bis  care  during  the  long  and  dreary  winter. 

The  cows  are  in  good  flesh,  their  glossy 
well  combed  hair  shines  in  the  morning  sun, 
and  their  calves  are  strong  and  healthy. 
They  furnish  abundant  milk,  and  the  veal  is 
both  heavier,  and  of  better  quality.  The 
butcher  pays  an  extra  price  for  such  calves, 
and  it  is  with  difficulty  the  farmer  can  keep 
his  best  heifers  for  raising.  The  flock  of 
sheep  is  now  suddenly  augmented  by  a 
large  increase.  It  is  sometimes  doubled 
during  this  month,  and  the  young  lambs, 
scattered  over  the  meadow  with  their  moth¬ 
ers,  form  one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  in 
the  country,  Childhood  is  delighted  with 
theii’  gambols;  with  their  bleatings,  and 


above  all  with  the  maternal  solicitude  and 
running,  and  calling  of  the  old  sheep — It  is 
so  like  home. 

The  plans  of  the  farmer  are  now  all  made, 
and  his  in-door  work  finished.  There  is  no 
longer  time  for  fireside  musing.  The  weath¬ 
er  invites  him  forth  to  the  care  of  his  flocks 
and  herds,  to  the  plowing,  and  planting  of 
his  fields.  He  enjoys  the  sunlight  even 
more  than  the  fireside,  and  partakes  of  that 
life  and  activity  which  marks  the  opening 
Spring,  No  spot,  about  the  farm  house,  is 
more  bustling  than  the 

POULTRY  YARD. 

It  is  a  goodly  sight  to  see  the  proud  gait 
of  the  cocks,  and  their  obsequious  coquet- 
ings  with  the  pullets  blushing  to  their  comb 
tips,  with  the  attentions  of  chanticleer.  The 
ducks  multiply  their  obstreperous  qwacking, 
and  go  prying  into  all  sly  corners  for  places 
to  deposit  their  eggs.  Their  plumage  is 
never  more  beautiful  and  glossy  than  in  the 
laying  season.  The  geese  are  finishing 
their  litters  early  in  the  month,  and  will  soon 
be  forth  upon  the  pond  with  their  miniature 
flocks.  What  hissing  then  of  ganders,  and 
shaking  of  ruffled  feathers  and  wings,  as  if 
ten  tigers  were  concentrated  in  the  person 
of  the  protector  of  that  little  group  of  web- 
feet.  There  is  something  charming  in  the 
ferocious  dignity  of  a  goose,  when  he  ar¬ 
rives  at  paternal  honors.  Thoughtless  pood¬ 
les,  and  presuming  roosters  must  stand  aside, 
or  take  the  consequences.  The  turkeys  de¬ 
mand  wider  range,  and  you  will  find  them 
remote  from  the  farm  house,  on  some  sun¬ 
ny  hill  side,  or  under  the  lee  of  the  woods. 
Here  the  gobblers  strut  in  lordly  plumage, 
every  feather  doing  its  utmost  to  express 
their  dignity.  For  a  whole  morning  you 
will  see  them  expanding  their  fan  feathers 
to  their  fullest  dimensions,  and  thrusting 
their  wings  hard  upon  the  ground,  and  run¬ 
ning  back  and  forth  among  their  companions. 

No  department  of  farming  is  more  care¬ 
lessly  conducted,  than  the  management  of 
poultry.  Because  they  are  small  in  com¬ 
parison  with  neat  stock,  and  require  but 
small  capital,  and  little  time  to  care  for 
them,  their  importance  is  too  generally  over¬ 
looked.  Farmers  are  so  accustomed  to 
have  too  little  labor  for  the  work  to  be  done 
in  the  field,  that  they  grudge  every  moment 
of  time  devoted  to  the  small  business  of 
caring  for  the  feathered  tribes.  But  from 
our  experience  of  many  years,  we  are  per¬ 
suaded  that  nothing,  if  we  except  bees,  pays 
a  larger  interest  upon  the  capital  invested 
than  poultry  raising.  We  kept  strict  ac¬ 


count  of  flocks  of  hens  for  several  years 
varying  from  thirty  to  fifty,  charging  all 
they  ate,  and  crediting  all  they  yielded  in 
chickens  and  eggs.  The  annual  cost  of 
keeping  never  varied  much  from  a  dollar  for 
each  fowl,  and  the  annual  profit  was  a  dol¬ 
lar  and  upwards.  We  have  never  kept  ac¬ 
counts  with  our  water  fowls,  but  from  the 
fact  that  geese  and  ducks  wilt  draw  much 
of  their  food  from  muddy  streams,  and 
creeks,  for  a  large  part  of  the  year,  without 
cost,  we  think  they  will  pay  about  as  well 
as  hens.  Turkeys,  where  they  can  have 
woodlands  and  pastures  to  range  in,  also 
pay  largely.  We  know  of  many  farmers, 
who  sell  their  turkey  crop  for  two  hundred 
dollars  annually.  This  bird  is  in  such  great 
demand  now,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
overstock  the  market,  with  a  prime  article. 
Farmers  in  Connecticut  have  in  many  in¬ 
stances  disposed  of  their  whole  flocks  at 
sixteen  cents  a  pound  to  speculators,  who 
have  carried  them  to  the  Providence  and 
Boston  markets,  and  realized  a  handsome 
profit  upon  them.  Were  the  raising  of  poul¬ 
try  to  receive  that  attention  Which  its  im¬ 
portance  demands,  it  would  become  a  very 
considerable  item  in  our  national  wealth.  If 
there  are  three  millions  of  families  in  the 
country  that  keep  hens  and  each  flock 
averages  ten,  we  have  thirty  millions  of 
fowls.  Reckoning  twelve  dozen  eggs  to 
each  bird  we  have  three  hundred  and  sixty 
millions  of  dozens  ofeggs.  The  eggs,  at  six 
teen  and  two-thirds  cents  a  dozen,  are  worth 
sixty  millions  of  dollars.  As  most  families 
are  situated  in  the  country,  and  even  in  the 
villages,  a  few  fowls  may  be  kept  without 
much  expense  or  labor.  They  occupy  those 
leisure  moments  of  our  time,  and  appropri¬ 
ate  those  wastes  of  the  kitchen,  that  would 
otherwise  be  lost.  More  of  this  sixty  mil¬ 
lions  is  clear  profit,  than  almost  any  other 
product  of  the  farm.  It  is  not  yet  too  late 
to  increase  the  stock  of  hens.  The  tenth 
of  April  is  the  orthodox  time  in  New-Eng- 
land  for  setting  hens,  that  they  may  come 
off  the  first  week  in  May,  when  the  weathi  i 
is  mild  enough  for  the  chickens  to  live. 

SPARE  THE  CALVES. 

The  demand  of  the  butcher  upon  the  veals 
is  altogether  too  indiscriminate.  So  few  of 
them  escape  the  knife,  that  all  kinds  of  cat¬ 
tle  are  extravagantly  high.  First  rate  cows 
are  selling  readily  for  sixty  dollars  and  up¬ 
wards,  and  oxen  for  more  than  twice  that 
sum.  Beeves  are  very  high  and  are  drawn 
from  a  long  distance,  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mands  of  our  city  markets.  There  can 
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be  no  doubt,  that  in  this  state  of  things, 
farmers  ought  to  deny  the  importunity  of 
the  butcher,  and  raise  more  calves.  But  if 
this  be  done,  let  not  the  meanest  samples  be 
saved  for  this  purpose.  Too  many  adopt 
the  miserable  policy  of  raising  only  what 
the  butcher  leaves,  and  thus  their  herd  is  al¬ 
ways  depreciating  in  quality.  Select  the 
best  heifers,  in  form  and  color,  and  do  not 
turn  them  off  from  the  cow  until  they  have 
got  a  good  start.  They  may  be  taught  to  eat 
slops  at  five  or  six  weeks  old,  as  well  as 
earlier.  There  is  no  substitute  for  the 
mother’s  milk,  that  will  meet  all  the  calf’s 
want.  A  great  point  is  gained,  when  a 
calf  comes  to  the  fat  pastures  of  June,  strong 
and  healthy.  The  animal  can  then  make 
the  best  use  of  its  food,  and  develop  what 
is  in  it.  A  heifer  calf  generously  treated 
the  first  year,  brings  a  calf  at  two  years  old, 
and  begins  to  pay  a  profit  to  her  owner. 
This  is  much  better  than  to  stint  calves  in 
their  first  year  and  get  no  profit  from  them, 
until  they  are  three  years  old. 

There  is  another  point  in  connection  with 
stock  raising,  that  ought  to  have  more  con¬ 
sideration.  As  a  rule,  in  the  older  states, 
we  do  not  keep  stock  enough  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  our  own  manures.  We  believe 
the  maxim  to  be  a  sound  one,  that  the  ani¬ 
mal  products  of  a  farm  ought  to  exceed  its 
vegetable  products.  Where  this  is  the  case, 
all  the  manure  necessary  to  keep  the  farm 
constantly  improving  can  be  made  upon  the 
premises.  Without  this,  one  must  either 
purchase  manures,  or  diminish  the  capacity 
of  his  soil  for  future  production.  Most  of 
our  eastern  farmers  could  increase  the  stock 
upon  their  farms,  to  great  advantage.  It  is 
far  better  for  the  farm,  and  we  think  for  the 
farmer  in  the  end,  to  purchase  food  for  his 
cattle,  than  to  purchase  manures.  Either 
should  be  regarded  as  a  temporary  resort, 
to  bring  up  the  farm  to  its  full  working 
capacity. 

MORE  LABOR  WANTED. 

We  are  persuaded  that  farmers  make  a 
great  mistake  in  supplying  so  little  help  in 
Spring,  and  Summer.  There  is  too  little 
faith  in  the  capacity  of  the  soil  to  reward  all 
the  labor,  that  is  expended  upon  it.  Many  a 
man,  with  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  em¬ 
ploys  but  a  single  hired  man  and  boy.  He 
has  work  enough  to  employ  a  half  dozen, 
and  the  work  would  pay  as  well  for  six  men, 
as  for  one.  He  expects  to  be  constantly  in 
the  field  with  his  men,  and  could  as  well  di¬ 
rect  the  labors  of  many  as  of  a  single  labor¬ 
er.  Yet  he  lets  full  one  half  of  the  capital 
invested  in  his  farm  lie  idle,  and  dooms 
himself  to  a  life  of  hard  toil,  for  want  of 
efficient  help.  It  is  time  this  penny-wise 
policy  were  changed  for  something  better. 
With  the  multitudes  of  able  bodied  emigrants 
landed  upon  our  shores  every  year,  no  farm¬ 
er  upon  the  sea  board  need  go  without  a  full 
supply  of  labor. 

TREE  PLANTING 

is  principally  attended  to  this  month.  With 
all  that  is  said  upon  this  subject  in  our 
journals,  far  too  little  of  this  work  will  be 
done.  If  you  have  not  a  good  orchard 
plant  one  this  spring.  Plant  trees  by  the 


road  side,  plant  trees  around  your  home,  in 
belts,  and  groups,  so  as  to  shelter  it  from  the 
heat  of  summer,  and  the  fierce  cold  winds  of 
winter.  When  this  is  well-  done,  every 
passing  season  will  lend  new  charms  to  the 
homestead,  and  bind  parents  and  children  to 
the  loved  spot  with  stronger  ties. 

PARSLEY. 

All  sensible  people  upon  the  farm,  who 
have  got  beyond  the  inevitable  salt  junk  and 
potatoes,  like  an  occasional  boiled  dinner, 
with  only  a  tinge  of  the  saline  element. 
There  is  a  theory  about  Lot’s  wife,  which 
makes  her  sad  doom  a  judgment  upon  her 
cookery  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity,  which 
we  will  not  repeat  here.  If  such  a  connec¬ 
tion  were  to  be  established  between  dirt  and 
destiny,  we  should  expect  to  see  many  pil 
lars  of  salt  about  rural  grave-yards  that  we 
wot  of  in  certain  parts  of  the  country. 

But  without  the  apprehension  of  this  des¬ 
tiny,  many  people  affect  a  fresh  leg  of  mut¬ 
ton  in  the  pot  with  only  just  enough  fat  pork 
to  diffuse  a  wholesome  relish  through  the 
contiguous  leg.  Now  to  crown  this  leg  prop¬ 
erly,  when  served  up,  parsley  is  indispensi- 
ble  among  all  cooks  who  have  once  tried  it. 
Chopped  fine  and  diffused  in  the  drawn  but¬ 
ter,  it  gives  flavor  to  both  meat  and  dressing, 
and  makes  the  boiled  leg  a  very  popular  in¬ 
stitution  wherever  it  is  once  introduced. 

A  bed  of  parsley  then,  is  quite  as  desirable 
in  the  garden  as  a  flock  of  sheep  upon  the 
hill-side  of  the  farm.  Parsley  is  a  biennial 
plant,  and  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Sardinia, 
though  it  now  grows  wild  in  various  parts 
of  Britain.  There  are  three  varieties  in  com¬ 
mon  cultivation,  the  Hamburg,  the  curled 
leaved,  and  the  single  leaved.  The  curled 
leaved  is  the  best,  and  most  ornamental,  and 
has  this  advantage,  that  it  is  readily  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  poisonous  plant  Aethusa, 
which  it  very  much  resembles. 

The  seeds  are  very  small,  and  require  a 
fine  garden  loam.  The  surface  should  be 
very  thoroughly  raked,  and  the  seed  sown  in 
drills  one  half  inch  deep,  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  ready  for  working.  The  drills 
should  be  a  foot  apart,  if  the  plant  occupies 
a  bed  by  itself.  The  curled  parsley  is  quite 
ornamental  in  the  garden  as  well  as  upon 
the  table,  and  forms  a  pretty  border  for  the 
beds  of  other  vegetables.  It  is  a  hardy 
plant,  and  when  in  good  soil  requires  no  oth¬ 
er  attention  than  to  be  kept  free  of  weeds. 
Plant  a  row  or  two  of  parsley,  and  with  a 
mutton  leg  break  up  the  monotony  of  salt 
meat  dinners. 


FORCING  RHUBARB. 


This  is  easily  done  by  taking  up  old  roots 
and  setting  them  in  a  hot  bed  the  first  of 
this  month.  The  frame  should  be  high 
enough  above  the  bed  to  give  the  leaves  a 
full  chance  to  develop  themselves.  Sound 
strong  roots  will  start  almost  immediately, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  give  leaf  stalks  a  foot 
long  or  more.  In  this  way  you  may  antici¬ 
pate  the  season  of  rhubarb  pies,  a  month  or 
more.  Nothing  is  more  inviting  in  the 
early  spring,  than  this  delicious  vegetable. 


CALENDAlt  OF  OPERATIONS. 


APRIL,  1857. 

[We  put  down  here  a  summary  of  various  operations, 
many  of  them  very  common  ones,  it  is  true,  but  a  simple 
catalogue  like  this  will  often  suggest  a  piece  of  work  that 
would  otherwise  be  forgotten.  The  Calendar  is  adapted 
to  the  latitudes  of  41u  to  42°.  A  little  allowance  must  be 
made  for  each  degree  of  latitude— later  north— earlier 
south.  This  table  will  be  made  out  anew  every  month 
and  adapted  to  the  season  of  each  year.  It  will  also  be 
greatly  enlarged  at  the  planting  and  sowing  seasons. 

Explanations.— The  letters  f.  m.  1.  refer  to  first,  mid¬ 
dle ,  and  last  of  the  month. 

Doubling  the  letters  thus  :  If.,  mm.,  or  11.,  gives  emphasi- 
to  the  particular  period  indicated.] 

FARM. 

Agricultural  Journals— Run  over  these  afresh,  now  that 
the  planting  season  is  near  at  hand,  and  note  whatever 
will  be  of  assistance  in  future  operations.  Preserve  all 
these  journals  with  care,  and  if  not  bound  have  them 
stitched  together  with  the  index  and  laid  away  for  refer¬ 
ence. 

Cattle— Continue  to  feed  until  the  grass  has  a  good 
start  in  the  pastures.  If  allowed  the  range  of  grass  lands 
very  early,  they  injure  them  much  more  by  trampling 
and  pulling  up  the  young  roots  than  after  the  ground  has 
become  settled  and  firm.  Give  cows  with  calf  extra  feed 
and  care. 

Cellars— Cleanse,  ventilate'  and  whitewash  early. 
This  will  promote  not  only  comfort  but  health. 

Clover — Sow  ff.  if  omitted  last  month. 

Draining— Reclaim  heretofore  worthless  lands  by  thor¬ 
ough  draining  and  thus  make  them  the  most  variable 
portions  of  the  farm. 

Fences— Make  and  repair  ff.  m.  clearing  grounds  from 
stone  and  putting  them  in  substantial  stone-fence. 

Grain— See  that  sufficient  is  provided  for  seed,  and  that 
of  the  best  kind. 

Horses— Have  in  good  working  order. 

Manures  and  Compost— Cart  out  for  use  and  turn  ove 
heaps  already  in  the  fields  if  needed.  Continue  to  mak 
all  possible  both  in  the  hog  pens  and  cow  yards.  Don 
let  them  be  washed  by  rains,  or  the  golden  stream  flow 
forth  to  waste.  Look  under  the  hen-roosts  for  some  good 
home-made  guano. 

Meadows— Keep  cattle  from  trampling  over.  A  penny 
gained  in  feed  is  a  dollar  lost  in  the  crop. 

Oats — Sow  f.  mm. 

Plowing  should  be  industriously  followed  whenever  the 
ground  will  admit.  Do  not  turn  over  clay  soil  in  a  wet 
state  as  it  will  “  bake  ”  by  so  doing.  Gage  your  plows  a 
little  deeper  than  last  season. 

Potatoes— Plant  mm.  1.  on  warm  soil.  Select  varieties 
not  subject  to  decay. 

Poultry  will  require  feeding  less  animal  food  and  more 
grain  this  month.  If  allowed  the  range  of  the  garden, 
they  will  collect  vast  numbers  of  worms  and  grubs  which 
will  both  afford  food  to  themselves  and  benefit  the  gar¬ 
dener.  See  article  on  “  gapes  in  chickens,”  on  another 
page. 

Seeds— See  page  61,  last  month. 

Sheep  and  Lambs — Do  not  turn  off  too  early.  Give 
grain  or  roots  to  those  with  lamb. 

Swine— The  pens  should  now  show  a  lively  increase  of 
young  “porkers”  which  require  care  and  protection. 
Give  their  dams  plenty  of  liquid  food  with  salt  and  a  little 
meat  occasionally.  Continue  to  keep  their  yards  and 
pens  supplied  with  material  for  manure. 

Tools — See  that  all  are  in  good  working  order  and  new 
ones  provided  where  necessary.  This  applies  to  the 
working  gear  of  horses  and  oxen,  including  carts,  wagons, 
mowing  machines,  rakes,  <5tc. 

Wheat  and  other  Winter  grain— Studiously  keep  cat¬ 
tle  and  sheep  from  them  during  this  month.  Look  over 
and  if  any  bare  spots  occur  sow  spring  grain.  See  article 
on  page. 

ORCHARD  AND  NURSERY. 

The  Nurseryman  wjll  find  this  a  busy  month,  in  fac, 
his  principal  “harvest  time,”  nor  should  the  Orchardist  be 
idle  if  he  has  planting  to  do  this  spring.  Early  plant¬ 
ing  of  deciduous,  ornamental  and  fruit  trees  is 
desirable  as  the  spring  rains  are  highly  beneficial  in  set¬ 
tling  the  earth  closely  about  the  roots  and  fibres,  besides 
giving  the  trees  a  good  start  before  drouth  sets  in.  A  tree 
that  is  to  last  a  whole  life  time  should  not  be  planted  in 
a  hurry  or  carelessly,  as  you  would  set  a  post,  but  take 
that  time  which  its  importance  demands  and  it  will  pay- 
more  than  “  ten  percent”  upon  the  extra  labor  bestowed. 

Almonds— Plant  ff.  m. 

Apples— Plant  standards  and  stocks  f.  mm.  1.  grafting 
ff.  Seed  may  still  be  planted  ff.  if  not  already  in. 

Apricots  and  Nectarines— Plant  ff.  m. 

Cherries— Complete  grafting  ff  if  it  was  not  done  last 
month.  Plant  ff.  m.  both  seeds,  stocks  and  standards. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries— Plant  and  strike  cuttings 
of  ff.  m. 
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Deciduous  Trees  and  Shrubs— Complete  the  planting  as 
early  in  the  month  as  possible  to  work  the  ground. 

Dwarf  Pears — Plant  a  Je w  in  the  garden,  or  on  fruit 
borders,  selecting  only  approved  kinds. 

Evergreens— May  be  planted  during  the  month,  but  we 
prefer  from  the  first  to  the  15th  of  May  in  this  latitude  and 
farther  north.  The  best  success  we  have  ever  had  was 
last  year  when  the  work  was  done  alter  the  middle  of 
May.  Every  tree  flourished  finely. 

Pigs— Plant,  layer  and  put  in  cuttings  ff.  m. 

Fruit  Trees  of  all  kinds— Plant  as  early  as  the  ground 
can  be  properly  prepared. 

Grafting— Complete  fif.  especially  stone  fruit. 

Grapes— Plant  roots  and  cuttings,  and  layer  last  year's 
growth  ff.  m.  Read  article  in  present  number. 

Inarching— Perform  on  deciduous  trees  m  ;  on  ever¬ 
greens  11. 

Insects— Search  for  caterpillars,  bores,  &c.,  ff  mm.  11. 

Mulch  newly  planted  trees  as  soon  as  put  out. 

Peaches — Plant  f.  m.  See  article  on  another  page. 

Pears— Plant  and  graft  fif.  m. 

Planting  generally— Perform  in  orchard  and  nursery  as 
early  in  the  month  as  possible,  except  evergreens. 

Plums— Plant  f.  m.  Graft  fif.  cut  out  all  warty  excres¬ 
cences,  or  better,  if  the  branches  on  which  they  appear  are 
small,  remove  them  entirely. 

Pruning— Omit  entirely  during  this  month. 

Quinces— Plant  f.  m.  for  fruit  and  put  in  cuttings  of 
the  Anger’s  for  stocks  on  which  to  work  the  pear. 

Raspberries— Uncover  old  and  plant  new  canes  ff.  m.  1. 

Scions— Cut  ff  See  article  page  64. 

Stone  Fruit  plant  and  graft  early— Say  ff  m.  Put  in 
any  pits  neglected  last  month. 

Strawberries— Read  chapters  on,  in  past  and  present 
number. 

Vines— Plant  and  propagate  by  cuttings  and  layers  ff.  m. 

KITCHEN  AND  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

The  present  is  a  busy  month  for  the  gardener.  He  will 
of  course  be  governed  in  his  operations  by  his  soil,  &c. 
As  remarked  last  month,  it  is  not  best  to  be  too  hasty  in 
putting  seeds  into  the  ground,  unless  everything  is  favor¬ 
able.  If  the  soil  is  cold,  stiff  and  wet,  do  nothing  but 
drain  it  in  this  condition.  By  no  means  spade  or  plow 
clayey  soils  while  in  a  mortar  state,  else  the  rootlets,— if 
the  plants  succeed  in  getting  through  the  surface— will 
find  brick-bats,  instead  of  finely  pulverized  soil  to  serve  as 
their  future  bed.  The  calendar  below  is  given  under  the 
supposition  that  no  planting  has  yet  been  done  except  in 
hot  bed,  although  some  of  the  more  hardy  plants  might 
with  safety  have  been  put  into  open  ground  during  the 
closing  days  of  last  month.  Many  of  the  operations  now 
alluded  to  may  be  deferred  till  May,  but  where  the  ground 
is  in  proper  condition,  and  the  garden  is  extensive,  it  is 
better,  in  this  latitude  to  do  what  can  be  done  this  month, 
especially  if  early  vegetables  are  wanted. 

Artichokes— Plant  and  dress  f.  m.  or  1. 

Asparagus— Uncover  beds  f.  to  m.  and  fork  in  a  good 
dressing.  Sow  seed  and  make  new  beds  m.  1.  See  arti¬ 
cle  on  page  52,  and  also  in  present  number. 

Basil— Sow  m.  1.  Read  article  page  62. 

Beans— Plant  Kidney's  and  early  varieties  11.  on  warm 
borders.  Provide  poles  for  Limas  ff. 

Beets— Sow  f.  m.  for  early.  See  another  page.  Put 
out  roots  for  seed  11. 

Blackberries — Plant  New-Rochelle  f.  m.  1.  the  earlier 
the  better  if  the  soil  is  warm  and  dry. 

Borage— Sow f.  m.  1. 

Borecole  or  Kale— Sow  f.  m.  Plant  out  11. 

Broccoli— Sow  f.  m.  Prick  out  11. 

Cabbage— Sow  ff.  m.  for  early.  Plant  out  from  cold 
frames  and  hot  beds  m.  11. 

Capsicum — Sow  11.  on  warm  dry  soil. 

Cardoon  and  Carraway— Sow  m.  1. 

Carrots— Sow  m.  1.  on  trenched  or  deeply  plowed  soil. 
Plant  roots  for  seed  11. 

Cauliflower— Sow  m.  1.  Put  out  those  growing  in  cold 
frames  11.  Hot  bed  plants  may  be  set  in  the  open  ground 
11.,  covering  cold  nights  with  glasses  or  boxes.  See  arti¬ 
cle  on  Forcing. 

Celery — Sow  in  hot  beds  ff.  Put  out  for  seed  and  sow 
in  open  ground  11. 

Chives — Plant  f.  m.  1. 

Cold  Frames— Complete  planting  from  these  by  11. 

Cole  worts-  Sow  f.  m  1. 

Compost  and  manures— Collect  and  prepare  for  use, 
turning  over  as  necessary.  Use  freely  for  summer  crops. 

Corn— Plant  a  little  of  Darling’s  or  Stowell’s  11.,  for 
early  use.  See  article. 

Cress— Sow  m.  1.  for  first  crop. 

Cucumbers— Plant  in  warm  situations  11.,  or  under 
hand  glasses  m.  1.  Keep  separate  from  melons  and 
squashes,  if  seed  is  to  be  saved. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries— Plant  and  put  in  cuttings 

f.  m.  1. 

Economize  grounds  by  planting  lettuce,  cress,  spinage, 
radishes,  &c.,  among  other  crops 


Egg  Plants— Sow  in  hot  beds  ff.  Plant  under  hand 
glasses  m.  1. 

Forcing— See  article  on  another  page,  also  on  hot  beds 
in  March  number. 

Garlic— Plant  m.  1. 

Grape  Vines— Transplant  and  fasten  to  trellises  f.  m. 
See  article  in  present  number. 

Hops— Set  out  roots  f.  m.  1.  Pole  11. 

Horse  Radish— Plant  f.  m.  1. 

Hot  Beds — Make  and  plant  ff,  if  not  already  done. 
Read  article  on  page  63.  Many  of  the  plants  may  be  put 
out  11.  especially  if  covered  during  cool  nights. 

Leeks — Sow  seed  f.  m.  and  plant  roots  for  seed. 

Lettuce— Sow  f.  m.  1.;  also  plant  from  hot  beds  and 
cold  frames  11. 

Marjoram — Sow  and  plant  f.  m. 

Melons— Plant  in  warm  situations  11.  apart  from  other 
vines. 

Mint— Plant  f.  m.  1. 

Mustard— Sow  f.  m.  1,  for  succession.  See  article  in 
present  number. 

Mushroom  Beds — Make  f.  m.  1.  See  article  in  this 
number. 

Nasturtiums— Sow  m.  11. 

Okra— Sow  11. 

Onions — Sow  f.  m.  and  put  out  sets  and  others  for  vari¬ 
eties  and  for  seed.  See  page  57. 

Parsley — Sow  f.  m.,  and  leave  for  seed.  See  article. 

Parsneps — Sow  and  leave  for  seed  in.  1.  Trench  the 
ground  and  manure  heavily.  See  another  page. 

Peas— Sow  f.  m.  1.  Iloe  and  stick  early  ones  11.,  if 
well  up.  See  page  62.  Provide  brush  ff.,  if  not  already 
done. 

Plow  and  subsoil  or  trench  grounds  for  spring  planting 
but  do  not  work  them  in  a  wet  state. 

Potatoes— Plant  early  ones  f.  m.  Force  ff.  as  directed 
on  page  60. 

Radishes— Sow  f.  m.  1.  Pull  and  use  from  hot  beds  11. 

Raspberries — Uncover  and  tie  up  canes  f.  m.  manuring 
and  forking  up  the  ground.  Make  new  plantations  f.  m.  1. 
or  when  the  ground  will  do  to  work. 

Rhubarb — Uncover  and  spade  in  manure  ff.  m.  Sow 
seed,  and  set  out  crowns  at  the  same  time. 

Salsify— Sow  m.  1.  on  deep  rich  soil. 

Sage— Sow  and  plant  m.  1. 

Seeds— See  that  the  supply  is  sufficient.  Put  out  win¬ 
ter  vegetables  11.  for  raising  your  own. 

Soils  will  be  improved  by  mixing.  Add  sand  and  muck 
to  clayey,  and  clay  and  pond  mud  to  sandy  soils. 

Spinach — Uncover  winter  ff.  sowf.  m.  1.  for  succession. 

Squashes — Plant  apart  from  other  vines  11. 

Strawberries— Uncover  ff.  if  not  done.  Make  new 
beds  f.  m.  1.  Read  strawberry  article. 

Thyme— Sow  and  plant  m.  1. 

Tomatoes— Sow  ff.  in  hot  beds,  m.  1.  in  open  ground. 
Plant  out  11.  protecting  if  necessary. 

Trench  grounds  for'garden  purposes— See  article. 

Turnips— Sow  early  Dutch,  Stone,  &c.,  f.  m.  1.  Put 
out  for  seed  11. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  LAWN. 

There  is  much  that  may  be  done  advantageously  dur¬ 
ing  this  month  among  the  flower  roots,  and  shrubbery  of 
old  grounds,  and  the  laying  out  and  planting  of  new. 
Early  blooming  shrubs  and  perennial  plants  will  be  more 
likely  to  live,  and  flower  better  when  planted  early.  The 
hot  sun  and  frequent  drouth  of  early  summer  often  injures 
late  planted  trees  and  shrubs. 

Where  new  lawns  or  grass  plots  are  to  be  sowed,  the 
sooner  it  is  now  done  the  better,  after  grading,  manuring 
and  trenching  or  subsoiling. 

Annuals— Sow  tender  varieties  in  hot  beds  ff.  and  hardy 
ones  in  open  ground  11.  Keep  a  portion  to  sow  in  May. 

Asters  and  Balsams— Sow  m.  11. 

Biennials— Sow  m.  1.  Transplant  ff. 

Box  Edging— Plant  and  put  in  cuttings  ff  to  m.,  the 
earlier  the  better. 

Bulbs— Uncover  those  protected  during  the  winter  ff.  if 
not  already  done.  Stir  the  ground  lightly,  without 
injuring  the  young  shoots  oi^flower  stalks.  Towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  month  tie  up  the  stalks  about  to  bloom, 
and  shield  from  warm  sun  by  a  screen  or  awning.  Plant 
out  those  done  blooming  in  hand  glasses,  and  take  up  and 
store  autumn  flowering. 

Carnations  and  Pinks— Remove  from  frames  and  pits 
m.  1.  shifting  to  larger  pots  or  planting  out.  Sow  m.  1. 

Chrysanthemums— Transplant  ff.  m.  dividing  the  roots. 
Sow  11. 

Clarkia— Sow  m.  1. 

Clematis — Transplant  ff  m. 

Coreopsis— Sow  m.  1. 

Dahlias  and  Gladiolus— If  wanted  te  flower  earlv,  start 
in.  in  hot  beds  or  houses,  or  expose  in  warm  situations, 
covering  with  earth  and  protecting  in  cool  weather.  By 
putting  them  in  a  box  of  earth  and  exposing  upon  the 
south  side  of  a  building,  and  taking  them  in  during  cool 
nights,  they  may  be  forwarded  several  weeks. 


Daisies— Propagate  by  dividing  the  roots. 

Deciduous  Trees  and  Shrubs— Plant  f.  m.  to  1.  as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  prepared. 

Evergreens— May  be  planted  11.  exposing  the  roots  as 
little  as  possible  while  out  of  the  ground,  though  May  is 
a  better  month  for  planting  evergreens  in  this  latitude 
and  further  north. 

Frames  and  Pits— Open  daily,  if  mild,  to  harden  the 
plants.  Some  of  the  most  hardy  may  be  put  out  11. 

Grass  Edgings— Rake  and  renew  f.  m.  paring  the 
edges  smoothly.  Select  firm  turl  from  roadsides  or  pas¬ 
tures  for  new  grounds. 

Gravel  Walks— Dig  up  and  cover  anew  ff.  old  foul 
walks,  and  make  those  needed  on  new  grounds. 

Hibiscus— Sow  m.  1. 

Honeysuckles — Plant  m.  1.  Trim  and  train  ff 

Lawn — Rake,  and  roll  ff  seeding  or  turfing  bare  spots. 
Top  dress  with  fine  scrapings  from  the  yards,  or  bone 
dust,  or  guano,  mixed  with  earth,  or  give  liquid  manure 
through  a  sprinkler  or  watering  pot. 

Lupine — Sow  m.  11. 

Manure  both  old  and  new  grounds,  working  it  into  the 
soil  thoroughly. 

Mignonette— Sow  f.  m.  to  1. 

Mulch  newly  planted  trees  and  shrubs  as  soon  as 
planted,  especially  evergreens. 

Pansies — Sow  m.  1. 

Perennials — Divide  roots  and  plant  ff.  in. 

Petunias— Sow  m.  1.  Plant  11. 

Phloxes — Plant  f.  m.  sowing  seed  1. 

Polyanthus  and  Primroses— Sow  m.  1.  planting  II.  in 
partial  shade. 

Portulaccas— Sow  ff.  m. 

Roses— Plant  ff.  to  m.  Trim  and  regulate  pillar  and 
climbing  varieties  ff.  See  article. 

Stock  Gillias— Plant  11. 

Tender  plants  and  shrubs  protected  during  the  winter — 
Uncover  f.  m.  and  arrange  their  branches  for  summer 
growth. 

Verbenas — Sow  m.  1.  Plant  on  borders  or  masses  11. 

HOT  HOUSE. 

Achimcnsis— Put  four  or  five  tubers  in  six  inch  pots 
watering  lightly  until  they  commence  growing. 

Air  freely  in  mild  weather,  maintaining  a  temperature 
55°  to  80°. 

Bark  Beds — Renew  f.  m.if  not  done  last  month. 

Begonias  and  other  plants  requiring  a  shift  to  larger 
pots.  Change  ff 

Cactuses— Look  over  frequently,  clearing  from  the 
mealy  bug,  and  syringe  freely. 

Cuttings  of  plants— Take  these  from  firm,  matured 
stems,  and  put  in  f.  in.  1.  If  not  well  ripened  they  will 
decay  or  damp  off. 

Euphorbias— Cut  back  to  get  young  wood  for  next  win- 
ter’s  flowering. 

Flowers  in  pots— Bring  in  from  the  green  house  to  keep 
up  asucccession. 

Fuchsias— Repot  those  intended  for  fine  specimens. 

Fumigations — With  these  destroy  the  green  fly,  moisten 
ing  the  tobacco  before  burning  it. 

Graperies— See  article  elsewhere. 

Leaves  of  various  plants— Clean  occasionally  with 
sponge  or  syringe. 

Red  Spider— See  on  “  Insects,”  under  greenhouse. 
In  addition,  place  sulphur  upon  the  flues,  the  fumes  ol 
which  will  destroy  or  drive  them  away. 

Seeds— Sow  annuals  in  pots  for  early  borders  in  the 
flower  garden. 

Water — Give  freely,  sprinkling  the  flowers  and  syring¬ 
ing  overhead. 

GREEN  HOUSE. 

Air— Admit  freely  by  both  front  and  top  sashes.  Do 
not  allow  the  temperature  to  rise  above  70°  during  the 
day,  or  fall  below  40°  at  night. 

Callas — Water  freely  while  in  bud  and  flower. 

Camellias— Are  now  nearly  out  of  flower.  Syringe 
freely  during  mild  evenings. 

Cinerarias  and  Pelargoniums — W ater  abundantly,  gi  v- 
ing  liquid  manure  once  a  week. 

Cuttings— Put  Roses,  Verbenas,  Geraniums  and  other 
similar  plants  in  pots. 

Insects — Destroy  red  spiders  and  other  insects  by  sy  ring 
ing  with  one-half  pound  of  Whale  Oil  Soap  mixed  with 
six  gallons  soft  water.  Turn  the  plants  so  as  to  syringe 
the  under  side.  Tobacco  fumigations  may  also  be 
requisite. 

Mildew— Dust  plants  affected,  with  flour  of  sulphur, 
after  syringing  with  water. 

Oranges  and  Lemons— Top  dress  with  fine”  rotten  ma¬ 
nure,  watering  when  the  surface  seems  dry’, 

Oxalises— Put  on  a  dry  shelf,  withholding  water. 

Tulips  and  Hyacinths— As  fast  done  as  blooming,  plant 
out  m.  1.  marking  the  several  kinds  correctly  so  that  no 
errors  may  occur. 

Water — Give  moie  frequently  and  in  larger  quantities 
as  vegetation  advances. 
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RURAL  SURROUNDINGS. 


NUMBER  II. — ON  CATTLE. 

Iii  our  first  talk  on  this  subject  we  dis¬ 
coursed  of  the  horse.  Our  discourse  is  now 
upon  cattle.  Let  us  preface.  We  have  seen 
various  pictures  in  our  time  hung  upon  the 
walls  of  parlors,  drawing-rooms,  and  the 
like,  representing  different  scenes,  in  which 
cattle,  sheep,  and  other  rural  objects,  were 
introduced,  and  we  scarce  remember, 
among  them  all,  seeing  a  single  animal  of 
any  description,  that  if  offered  for  sale  in 
market,  would  attract  the  eye  of  a  purchaser 
wanting  a  good  thing.  We  once  inquired  of 
an  eminent  landscape  painter  why  such  rug¬ 
ged  looking  cattle,  sheep,  &c.,  were  painted 
on  his  canvass  1  The  reply  was  that  they 
were  picturesque  !  So,  the  meaner  his  cat¬ 
tle  the  more  valuable  his  picture  !  Why  not 
paint  the  whole  scenery  of  trees  and  grounds 
as  mean  and  contemptible  as  the  cattle  ? 
The  artists  don’t  know  everything  yet. 

Now,  utility  being  a  part  of  beauty,  in 
anything,  we  hold  that  the  more  useful  an 
object  is,  coupled  with  our  daily  require¬ 
ments,  the  more  beautiful  it  becomes  by  as¬ 
sociation  Therefore,  everything  which  sur¬ 
rounds  the  rural  home  should  be  as  perfect 
of  its  kind  as  our  circumstances  or  opportu¬ 
nities  will  admit.  Cows  on  the  farm,  or  at 
the  country  residence,  are  indispensible. 
Oxen  may,  or  may  not  be  so.  We  will  com¬ 
mence  with  the  cow.  She  gives  us  milk  ; 
the  milk  yields  cream  ;  the  cream  makes 
butter — three  indispensible  articles  of  good 
house-keeping.  Now,  what  constitutes  a 
<roo<l  cow  1  We  will  give  you  our  definition. 
First — One  that  gives  a  large  yield  of  rich 
milk.  Second — A  gentle,  kind  creature,  that 
feeds  well,  and  is  quiet  in  her  habits.  Third 
— Beauty  of  appearance  in  form,  proportion, 
color  and  size — the  latter  not  over  large 
nor  diminutively  small.  There  are  various 
breeds  of  cows  as  there  are  of  other  domes¬ 
tic  animals,  and  good  milkers  among  the 
most  of  them.  We  are  an  advocate  of  breeds 
in  everything  which  is  propagated — folks 
even — for  there  is  a  difference,  strange  as 
you  may  think,  in  the  breeds  of  common 
humanity,  all  around  us.  We  could  give  a 
chapter  on  this  if  we  had  time,  but  this  is 
not  the  subject  of  our  present  writing — our 
discourse  is  of  cattle. 

First  and  foremost  then,  we  acknowledge 
but  two  distinct  breeds  of  the  cow,  which 
are  perfect  of  their  kind,  and  that  are  likely 
to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  our  people  at 
large,  if  they  seek  an  improved  variety — the 
Short  Horn  and  the  Devon.  These  are  so 
marked  in  their  features  and  characteristics, 
and  combine,  withal,  so  much  of  style  and 
beauty,  that  they  will  become  the  universal 
favorites  of  those  who  possess  a  marked 
taste  in  horned  animals  ;  although,  before 
we  get  through,  we  will  mention  a  couple  of 
others,  possessing  attractions  of  a  certain 
character,  to  which  we  will  yield  all  proper 
acknowledgment.  In  the  choice  of  breeds, 
somewhat  will  depend  on  your  climate,  soil, 
and  position.  If  your  soil  be  rich,  and  your 
pastures  good,  the  Short-Horn  is  the  cow 
for  your  choice.  In  size,  she  is  large,  in 


color  red,  red  and  white,  spotted,  roan  or 
creamy  white — all  beautiful  colors  when 
clean,  and  no  color  is  agreeable  when  dirty. 
Her  value,  depending  somewhat  on  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  her  blood,  her  style  of  appearance  and 
milking  quality,  may  be  from  $75  to  $300. 
For  milking  purposes  only,  the  first  is  a  rea¬ 
sonable  sum,  the  latter  extravagant — even  a 
••  breeder’s  ”  price.  For  all  useful  and  orna¬ 
mental  objects  combined,  a  hundred  dollars 
will  secure  the  cow  you  want ;  and  she  is  a 
cheap  animal  at  that.  She  will  give  you,  on 
good  pasture,  twenty  to  thirty  quarts  of  milk 
a  day,  making  six  to  twelve  pounds  of  butter 
a  week,  and  on  hay  and  slops  half  to  two- 
thirds  the  quantity  of  each  for  six  months  of 
of  the  year,  and  a  proportionably  good  yield 
for  four  months  more,  allowing  her  to  bring 
a  calf  every  year.  In  the  pasture,  the  pad- 
dock,  the  stable  or  the  yard,  she  is  always 
an  object  of  beauty  and  admiration,  if  well 
kept,  and  without  good  keeping  no  cow  is 
worth  anything. 

The  Devon  is  a  beautiful,  graceful,  deer¬ 
like  crealure,  of  a  cherry  red  color,  a  ga¬ 
zelle  eye,  an  upturned,  long,  graceful  horn, 
as  lithe  in  her  action  as  a  fawn,  gentle  as  a 
kitten,  and  usually  an  excellent  milker. 
Smaller  and  more  active  than  the  Short- 
Horn,  she  will  subsist  on  closer  pasture  and 
less  stable  food,  although  she  requires  good 
keep.  She  will,  if  of  a  milking  family,  give 
as  much  milk  and  butter  according  to  the 
food  she  consumes  as  the  Short-Horn  ;  so 
that  in  an  economical  view  they  are  about 
equal — the  point  of  difference  being  in  the 
taste  you  indulge  for  one  or  the  other  varie¬ 
ty.  Her  sale  value  is  in  about  the  same 
proportion  to  the  Short-Horn  as  her  weight 
and  quality.  In  hill  or  mountain  scenery, 
the  active  Devon  is  perfectly  suited  to  the 
place,  while  on  plain  and  low  land  the  Short- 
Horn  is  in  its  truer  character.  Yet  either 
of  them,  in  any  habitable  place,  are  useful 
and  satisfactory  cows,  and  beautiful  objects 
to  look  upon. 

Having  the  place,  and  wishing  to  provide 
yourself  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  varie- 
of  cows  in  question,  we  suppose  you  to 
keep  one  to  half  a  dozen,  as  your  family 
needs,  or  the  demands  of  your  farm  may  re¬ 
quire,  you  may  need  some  instruction  how 
to  obtain  them,  If  you  are  accustomed  to 
stock,  in  their  purchase  and  sale,  you  know, 
of  course,  where  to  buy  them.  If  not,  you 
must  get  a  trusty  cattle  jobber,  ora  friend  to 
do  it  for  you.  These  descriptions  of  cattle 
are  now  kept  in  every  Northern  and  Middle 
State,  both  in  pure  and  mixed  blood,  and 
with  one  or  the  other  you  may  be  sure  of 
being  supplied.  And  here  comes  in  tl;e  pol¬ 
icy  of  your  being  settled  in  a  good  neighbor¬ 
hood — people  like  yourself,  having  a  taste 
for  good  animals,  and  disposed  to  keep  them. 
It  is  of  little  use  to  get  a  fine  cow  or  two  for 
breeding  purposes,  allby  yourself.  You  are 
disposed  to  keep  them  good  to  propagate 
their  kind,  of  equal  value  at  least,  and  to  im¬ 
prove  them  if  you  can.  If  you  keep  too 
few  cows  to  afford  the  expense  of  a  bull,  a 
few  neighbors  can  join  in  his  purchase  and 
keep  him  for  mutual  benefit ;  otherwise  it  is 
of  little  use  to  keep  a  fine  cow,  and  breed 


from  her  nothing  but  scrubs,  or  bastards,  fit 
only  for  the  butcher,  and  poor  at  that.  A 
calf  or  two  can  be  profitably  reared  on  al¬ 
most  every  country  place,  either  to  dispose 
of  to  your  liberal  neighbors,  or  to  supply 
your  own  increasing  wants.  All  this,  how¬ 
ever,  your  own  and  your  neighbor’s  good 
sense  will  govern.  But,  let  the  bull  affair 
stand  as  it  may,  by  all  means  have  the  im¬ 
proved  cow,  one  or  more  of  them. 

Though  naming  the  Short-Horn  and  De 
von  as  the  cows  we  prefer,  and  which,  ow¬ 
ing  to  their  rapid  dissemination  over  the 
country,  are  easy  to  obtain,  there  are  two 
other  varieties  which  have  their  advocates, 
and  are  truly  useful,  and  in  their  own  sep¬ 
arate  characters,  valuable  milkers,  as  well 
as  agreeable  objects  of  sight.  VVe  allude  to 
the  Ayrshire  and  the  Alderney.  The  first  of 
them  is  the  famous  Scotch  dairy  cow,  a 
composite  variety,  bred  near  a  century  ago, 
into  a  class,  by  a  cross  ©f  the  English  Short- 
Horn  bull,  on  the  native  Kyloe,  acclimated 
on  the  Scotch  low  lands.  She  is  usually  red 
and  white  in  color,  the  red  rising  into  a  yel¬ 
lowish  dun,  or  falling  into  a  chestnut  brown, 
her  general  appearance  being  that  of  a  di¬ 
minutive  Short-Horn,  with  less  style  and 
symmetry,  but  still  of  a  marked  character. 
They  are  good  milkers,  though  not  so  good 
in  America  as  in  Scotland,  (in  which  latter 
country  the  frequent  rains  give  them  always 
good  pastures,)  but  still  good  both  in  milk 
and  butter.  They  are  gentle,  kind  in  tem¬ 
per,  and  easily  kept. 

The  Alderney  is  the  “  paddock  ”  cow  of 
the  English  gentry  in  the  south  of  England. 
The  Channel  Islands  of  Guernsey,  Alderney 
and  Jersey,  arc  her  native  soils,  where  she 
has  for  centuries  been  bred  and  improved — 
brought  originally  from  the  adjacent  coast, 
of  Normandy.  She  is  a  diminutive  creature, 
fawn  color  and  white  in  complexion,  with  a 
soft,  silky  udder,  yielding  a  moderate  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  creamiest  milk  in  the  world  1  She 
is  delicate,  too,  in  habit,  requiring  warm 
housing  in  rough  weather,  and  plenty  of  nu¬ 
tritious  food.  She  is  not  beautiful  to  the 
eye,  wmaring  a  scraggy  look  ;  but  with  the 
eye  of  a  gazelle,  and  a  head  as  blood-like  as 
the  elk — more  like  an  elk,  in  fact,  than  any 
other — bating  the  horn,  which  is  a  lill.le 
crumpled  thing  that  may  barely  be  called  a 
horn.  She  is  sway-backed,  crooked-legged, 
and  cat-hammed,  yet,  withal,  has  a  look  of 
caste  and  high-breeding,  even  in  her  dimin¬ 
utive  ugliness,  and  will  ornament  your  pad- 
dock  yard  or  pasture,  as  your  taste  or  part i - 
alily  may  direct. 

Thus  we  have  given  you  a  selection  of 
these  four  varieties,  and  without  declaring 
our  own  preference  of  either,  you  may  view 
each  and  select  for  yourselves.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  we  distinctly  say:  that  no  country 
dweller  need  think  himself  a  man  of  taste 
who  does  not  adopt  one  or  the  other  of 
these,  either  “  thorough-bred,”  or  of  suf¬ 
ficient  of  the  breed  in  their  composition 
to  mark  them  distinctly  from  the  “  common  ” 
cattle  of  the  country,  and  show  that  he  is  a 
man  of  taste  in  the  selection  of  his  cows. 
A  mean  looking  cowon  a  highly-cultivated 
country  place  is  an  absolute  disgrace  to  its 
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occupant,  and  no  one  of  any  spirit  or  judg¬ 
ment  will  submit  to  the  keeping  of  one 
where  a  better  can  be  found.  We  have  seen 
such,'  and  could  name  them  if  we  would ; 
but  we  trust  our  hints  above  given  will  be 
sufficient  to  secure  better  things  in  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

The  cow  disposed  of,  the  oxen,  when  they 
are  required,  come  next  under  observation. 

The  bright,  high-headed,  well-matched 
Devon  ox,  is  the  beau  ideal  of  bovine  excel¬ 
lence  for  the  yoke,  and  nothing  else  will 
compare  with  him  for  activity  and  docility 
in  harness — that  is,  in  the  yoke,  at  the  pole, 
or  the  chain.  We  have  seen  capital  Short- 
Horns  in  the  yoke  ;  so  we  have  some  splen¬ 
did  Herefords,  but  as  a  whole  they  do  not 
compare  with  the  Devons,  even  when  no 
higher  than  half-breed  ;  and  for  all  purposes 
of  the  working  ox,  the  latter  have  our  decid¬ 
ed  preference. 

We  will  talk  of  other  things  hereafter. 

MANURES— CHAPTER  IV, 

In  the  preceding  chapters  it  has  been 
shown  that  all  growing  plants  derive  most  of 
‘their  food  from  the  air;  that  a  large  amount 
■of  sap,  and  consequently  of  sap-gatherers, 
t(roots,)  are  necessary  to  convey  this  food 
from  the  leaves  ;  that  a  fine-grained,  well- 
pulverized  soil  for  the  minute  roots  to  grow 
in,  is  of  the  first  importance  ;  that  the  growth 
"f  these  roots,  and  of  the  plant  itself,  may 
ne  increased  by  supplying  the  soil  or  roots 
wii h  organic  (animal  or  vegetable)  matter; 
i  tint  this  organic  matter  must  be  in  a  state 
uf  decay  in  order  to  give  up  its  elements  to 
new  plants  ;  that  animal  matters,  which  de¬ 
cay  more  readily,  are  more  immediately 
beneficial  as  manures  ;  that  the  alkalies — 
lime,  potash,  ashes,  &c. — hasten  the  decom¬ 
position  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil,  and 
fender  it  more  rapidly  available  to  plants  ; 
‘that  aside  from  the  alkalies  and  plaster  of 
Paris,  (sulphate  of  lime,)  for  particular  soils, 
the  most  profitable  manures  to  be  purchased 
are  those  which  contain  the  largest  amount 
of  animal  matter,  such  as  unburned  bones, 
guano,  &c. 

The  chief  resources  of  manures  for  every 
cultivator  must,  however,  be  upon  his  own 
‘domains.  All  fertilizers  brought  from  out¬ 
ride  the  farm  are  so  much  detracted  from 
‘the  legitimate  profits  of  soil  culture.  What 
are  the  home  resources  1 

In  general  terms,  every  organic  substance , 
every  particle  of  animal  or  vegetable  matter 
upon  the  farm  is  a  manure.  Among  these 
may  be  naftied  all  solid  and  liquid  excre¬ 
ments  of  animals,  of  which  the  human  ex¬ 
crements,  and  those  of  poultry,  are  the  most 
valuable,  bulk  for  bulk  ;  the  decaying  vege¬ 
tables,  such  as  straw  and  stalks  of  all  kinds  ; 
the  turf  of  grass  lands  ;  the  mud  and  peat  of 
■swamps  and  low  grounds  ;  the  fallen  leaves 
of  trees,  the  bodies  of  dead  animals  ;  the 
slops  from  the  house,  &c.,  &c.  All  of  these 
are  substances  which  no  prudent  man  will 
neglect  or  suffer  to  be  lost.  The  particular 
;method  of  treating  each  of  these  kinds  of 
.manures,  is  to  be  discussed  in  future  chap¬ 
ters  of  this  series. 

.Except  where  swamp  muck  abounds,  the 


most  abundant  source  of  farm  manure  is  the 
farm-yard  or  stables.  This  is  the  great  mine 
of  wealth  to  every  cultivator  whose  soil  is 
not  already  so  fertile  as  to  render  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  manures  superfluous.  How  im¬ 
portant,  then,  that  we  should  well  under¬ 
stand  how  to  treat  these  materials  to  render 
them  most  effective.  The  principles  of  ma¬ 
nuring,  derived  from  experience  and  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  science,  should  be  understood  by 
every  practical  man.  We  have  not  time 
now,  however,  nor  space  at  this  season,  re¬ 
quiring  so  much  to  be  said  upon  work  to  be 
done,  to  dwell  long  upon  principles  only. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  every  reader  has 
secured  an  ample  stock  of  yard  manure,  or 
other  organic  matter,  let  us  see  what  is  to 
be  done  with  it  now.  The  first  thing  of  im¬ 
portance  is  to  see  that  no  unnecessary  over¬ 
heating  or  decay  is  allowed.  The  word 
composting  has  been  sadly  abused  during  a 
few  years  past.  Though  composting  is  val¬ 
uable,  under  certain  conditions,  we  suspect 
more  manure  has  been  lost  than  saved  by 
this  operation.  A  mass  of  animal  droppings 
is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  depreciated  by 
heaping  it  together  to  ferment  and  heat  and 
rot.  So  far  as  decay  takes  place,  there  is  a 
loss  of  material  which  has  escaped  in  the 
gaseous  form,  and  what  makes  the  matter 
worse,  the  elements  first  lost  are  those 
most  valuable  as  food  or  stimulants  to  the 
roots  of  plants. 

As  a  general  rule,  we  would  say  :  First , 
preserve  all  the  materials  of  the  barn-yard, 
the  hog-pen,  the  poultry-roosts,  the  privies, 
&c.,  as  nearly  unchanged  by  heating  in  a 
mass,  as  possible  ;  and  second,  let  them  be 
kept  under  cover,  exempt  from  washing  by 
rains,  or  water  from  other  sources.  Since, 
under  the  best  circumstances,  there  will  be 
some  loss  by  decay,  all  kinds  of  manure  will 
be  improved  by  adding  to  them  more  or  less 
of  muck,  or  plaster,  or  even  ordinary  soil. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  horse  ma¬ 
nure,  solid  and  liquid,  and  with  the  urine  of 
all  animals. 

As  previously  hinted,  muck,  swamp  mud 
and  bogs,  are  organic  matters  not  in  a  state 
of  decay,  and  these  may,  indeed  they  should 
be  composted,  that  is,  be  placed  in  heaps  to 
undergo  partial  fermentation.  This  may  be 
effected  by  mixing  with  them  either  a  small 
proportion  of  easily  fermenting  yard  ma¬ 
nure,  or  in  place  of  this  a  greater  or  less 
proportion  of  alkaline  material,  such  as  ash¬ 
es,  lime  or  potash.  The  quantity  needed 
will  depend  upon  the  haste  required,  and  the 
state  of  the  material  to  be  prepared.  The 
more  pitchy  the  muck  has  become,  the 
greater  will  be  the  amount  of  alkali  or  “  heat¬ 
ing  manure  ”  required,  and  the  same  will  be 
the  case  if  a  speedy  preparation  for  use  is 
desired.  When  practicable,  we  prefer  com¬ 
posting  muck  or  swamp  mud  with  yard  ma¬ 
nures  in  preference  to  alkalies,  for  in  this 
way  the  manure  itself  is  preserved ;  the  muck 
acting  as  a  retainer  of  the  otherwise  esca¬ 
ping  gases.  • 

Most  persons  believe  that  the  long  straw 
of  the  barn-yard  should  be  rotted  before  its 
use  in  the  field.  Where  the  immediate 
benefit  of  the  whole  application  is  the  chief 


aim,  regardless  of  the  previous  waste  of 
a  portion  of  the  material,  this  plan  is  ad¬ 
visable,  but  where  the  greatest  effect  of  a 
given  weight  of  straw,  or  refuse  hay  is 
sought,  it  should  be  put  directly  into  the 
earth,  there  to  rot,  as  it  almost  always  will 
do,  and  yield  all  its  elements  to  the  soil.  In 
this  manner  we  save  the  whole  of  its  ele¬ 
ments,  and,  moreover,  straw  mingled  with 
the  soil  has  a  deciedly  beneficial  mechanical 
effect.  But  in  the  yard  treatment  of  ma¬ 
nures,  it  is  generally  advisable  to  mingle 
straw  and  coarse  materials  with  the  animal 
excrements  to  absorb  urine,  and  prevent 
loss  of  the  more  solid  droppings  by  decay. 
The  point  we  would  impress  is,  that  no  ef¬ 
fort  should  be  made  to  rot  these  coarse  ma¬ 
terials  by  composting  them  with  animal  ex¬ 
crements  in  large  fermenting  heaps. 

We  cannot  too  often,  nor  too  strongly  pro¬ 
test  against  the  wasteful  practice  every¬ 
where  pursued  of  allowing  or  procuring  the 
fermentation  and  inevitable  loss  of  manure 
in  the  yards  arising  from  such  fermentation. 
As  far  as  possible,  let  all  decaying  of  mano¬ 
rial  substances  take  place  in  the  soil.  Where 
high  manuring  is  desired,  as  in  the  garden, 
and  in  special  cultivation  requiring  the  im¬ 
mediate  effect  of  fertilizers,  manures  well 
rotted  are  needed.  TJiese  are  exceptions, 
however,  to  a  general  rule. 

TIME  AND  MODE  OF  APPLYING  MANURES. 

Manures  already  in  a  forward  state 
of  decay  should  usually  be  incorporated 
with  the  soil  immediately  preceding  the 
seeding  of  the  crop  which  they  are  to  bene¬ 
fit,  and  where  this  has  been  neglected,  or 
impracticable^such  manures  may  be  applied 
afterwards  as  a  top-dressing.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  a  great  loss,  however,  in  this  mode  of 
application,  except  in  the  case  of  soluble 
manures  used  upon  a  dry  soil  immediately 
before  a  rain,  where  the  material  will  he 
speedily  washed  below  the  surface.  Ground 
bones,  dissolved  bones,  and  other  acid  prep¬ 
arations  which  do  not  evaporate  readily,  aie 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  They  may  be  used 
as  a  top-dressing  at  any  period,  and  upon 
any  soil  where  there  is  no  running  surface 
water  to  carry  them  into  drains,  or  concen¬ 
trate  them  in  low  spots. 

Unfermented,  coarse  manures  may  well 
be  mingled  with  the  soil  for  months  before 
their  effect  is  desired.  As  an  illustration, 
we  may  state  that  our  most  successful  re¬ 
sults  in  wheat  growing,  on  a  moderately 
heavy  loam,  and  on  clay,  have  been  obtained 
by  plowing  in  deeply,  say  from  June  10th  to 
July  5th,  either  a  heavy  stand  of  clover,  or 
a  thick  coat  of  dry  straw  of  any  kind,  and 
letting  the  ground  so  manured  remain  undis¬ 
turbed,  save  by  harrowing  to  keep  down 
weeds,  and  a  thorough  surface  harrowing 
prior  to  putting  in  the  seed  in  September. 
The  dry  straw,  so  long  that  it  is  necessary 
to  precede  the  plow  with  a  hand-rakc  to  pre¬ 
vent  clogging  at  every  step,  is  thus  com¬ 
posted  in  the  soil,  and  produces  a  visible 
effect  during  the  whole  period  of  tiie  growth 
of  the  wheat  crop,  and  afterwards.  We  have 
seldom,  if  ever,  turned  any  of  it  up  unde¬ 
cayed  when  planting  subsequent  to  the  re¬ 
moval  of  i ho  Observations  of  the 
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practice  of  others  confirms  our  own  expe¬ 
rience. 

The  mode  of  applying  decayed  vegetables, 
animal  manures,  guano,  &c.,  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  circumstances  in  each  case.  As 
with  an  animal,  so  with  a  plant,  much  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  start  it  gets  in  infancy,  so  to 
speak.  The  first  food  in  both  cases  must 
be  found  ready  prepared.  Such  are  the  milk 
of  the  dam,  and  the  “meat”  of  the  seed. 
After  the  feeding  organs  are  developed  by 
this  first  food,  both  animals  and  plants  help 
themselves  to  nourishment..  If  in  addition 
to  its  ordinary  natural  nutriment,  a  calf,  for 
example,  be  fed  with  nourishing,  stimulating 
food,  it  will  develop  limbs  and  larger  feeding 
organs,  such  as  teeth,  stomach  and  intes¬ 
tines,  and  it  will  then  be  able  to  appropriate 
more  food  when  it.  comes  to  seek  its  own 
supply.  So  with  a  plant,  if  around  the  seed 
and  in  contact  with  it,  we  place  material 
affording  the  same  elements  as  the  seed 
itself,  the  expanding  the  stem,  leaves  and 
roots  will  be  hastened  to  larger  and  earlier 
growth ;  it  will  be  prepared  to  appropriate 
larger  and  quicker  supplies  of  food  from  the 
air,  and  more  sap  from  the  soil.  If  we'would 
raise  large  animals  and  large  plants,  special 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  “  infant.” 
This  illustrates  why,  as  a  general  thing, 
large  plump  seeds  produce  better  crops  than 
small  defective  ones.  They  furnish  more 
food  to  the  first  organs.  In  a  rich  organic 
soil,  the  lack  of  seed  nourishment  may  be 
less  felt,  but.  in  a  poor  mineral  soil,  large 
kernels  of  wheat  or  corn,  large  potatoes, 
&c.,  will  give  better  returns  for  labor. 

The  principle  here  illustrated  must  be 
kept  in  mind,  in  manuring.  A  thimblefull  of 
guano,  or  a  piece  of  fish  or  flesh,  or  a  spoon¬ 
ful  of  decaying  manure,  a  thumb  and  finger¬ 
ful  of  ground  or  dissolved  unburned  bones, 
mixed  with  the  soil  immediately  in  contact 
with  the  kernels  planted  in  a  corn  hill,  will 
often  so  develop  the  first  organs  of  growth, 
that  the  future  product  of  stalk  and  grain 
will  be  several  pounds  greater  than  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  hill  not  so  treated.  We  may  there¬ 
fore  lay  down  two  rules  for  the  application 
of  manure. 

1st.  In  a  rich  soil,  containing  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  organic  or  vegetable  matter  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  general  wants  of  the  roots  as  they 
expand  in  every  direction,  the  chief  ma¬ 
nure  required  will  be  a  small  quantity  of 
organic  material  already  in  a  state  of  decay, 
to  be  well  mingled  with  the  soil  immediately 
in  contact  with  the  seed.  Where  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  vegetable  material  already  exists  in 
the  soil,  a  little  ashes,  lime  or  potash,  put  in 
with  the  seed,  will  tend  to  prepare  the  food 
already  there  for  immediate  use.  A  year  or 
two  since,  we  saw  Dr.  Cross,  of  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  planting  a  new  rich  soil,  where  he 
added  to  each  hill  a  handful  of  hen  manure 
mixed  with  ashes  just  before  using.  This, 
he  remarked,  had  produced  the  best  results. 
The  reason  is  evident.  The  potash  of  the 
unleached  ashes,  acting  upon  the  still  unde- 
cayecB1  manure,  produced  nascent  elements 
(those  just  on  the  point  of  liberation  from  a 
compound),  and  these  were  at  once  appro¬ 
priated.  The  fertile  soil  supplied  all  future 
necessities  of  the  plant. 


2nd.  In  a  soil  poor  in  organic  materials, 
first  take  care  to  supply  the  immediate 
wants  of  the  young  plants  by  manure  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  seed,  and  in  addition  to  this, 
let  there  be  diffused  throughout  the  whole 
space  to  be  occupied  by  roots,  a  quantity  of 
organic  material,  to  be  appropriated  as  the 
continued  expansion  of  the  roots  may  re¬ 
quire. 

It  will  seldom  pay  to  manure  the  entire 
soil  so  heavily  that  an  additional  application 
to  the  seed  will  not  be  profitable. 

Seeds  of  all  kinds  will  be  benefitted  by 
moistening  them  with  urine,  or  manure 
drainings,  or  guano  water,  and  drying  them 
off  with  fine  poultry  manure,  or  fine  dry 
muck,  or  especially  with  plaster.  The  latter 
substance  appropriates  and  retains  manurial 
elements  from  the  atmosphere,  and  from 
water  in  the  soil.  Seeds  to  be  planted  or 
sown  in  a  strongly  vegetable,  peaty  or 
mucky  soil,  may  well  be  moistened  with 
water,  and  dried  with  unleached  ashes  or 
lime ;  but  neither  ashes  nor  lime  should  be 
used  where  liquid  manure  or  guano  water 
is  taken  for  a  steep. 


MUSTARD. 

Almost  everybody  likes  a  spoonful  of  a 
first-rate  pungent  article  with  his  slice  of 
cold  ham  or  corned  beef.  A  few  epicures 
pretend  to  like  it  on  their  bread  and  butter, 
and  apple-pie,  but  we  very  much  doubt  they 
are  in  earnest,  though  there  is  said  to  be  no 
accounting  for  tastes.  But  no  one  is  certain 
to  get  good  mustai'd  who  buys  the  yellow 
dust  in  small  quarter-pound  tin  cans,  or  long 
flat  bottles  with  the  stamp  of  a  London 
manufacturer  upon  them,  probably  made,  re¬ 
duced,  packed  and  labeled  in  some  country 
village  at  home.  There  is  so  much  Indian 
meal  and  other  cheap  stuff  mixed  with  it, 
that  all  lovers  of  mustard  are  sorely  disap¬ 
pointed. 

To  forestall  this  disappointment,  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  have  every  farmer  raise  his  own 
mustard.  It  grows  as  rank  as  a  weed,  is 
wonderfully  prolific,  and  any  one  who  can 
grow  clover  can  grow  mustard.  A  thimble 
full  of  seed  of  the  blacjt  mustard,  ( Sinapis 
Nigra,)  will  be  sufficient  to  stock  quite  a 
plantation. 

Though  very  hardy,  and  certain  to  bear 
seed  on  almost  any  soil,  it  will  pay  well  for 
thorough  manuring  and  plowing.  As  it  is 
difficult  to  gather  without  scattering  some 
of  its  seeds,  it  is  better  to  plant  it  in  a  spot 
by  itself,  away  from  the  garden.  Sow  the 
seeds  in  drills  two  feet  apart,  and  when  up 
thin  out  to  a  foot  apart.  This  will  give  room 
for  the  plant  to  develop  themselves,  and  to 
form  full  pods.  This  mode  of  culture  will 
also  give  opportunity  to  keep  the  weeds 
down,  and  thus  prevent  the  admixture  of  for¬ 
eign  seeds  with  the  inustard.  The  plants 
flower  in  June  and  July,  and  are  ready  for 
gathering  when  the  pods  turn  dry-colored. 
They  must  be  very  thoroughly  dried  before 
threshing  and  storing.  The  seeds  part  read¬ 
ily  from  the  pod,  and  the  chaff  is  easily  sep¬ 
arated. 

If  one  has  a  good  mill  for  grinding  small 
seeds  and  spices  at  home,  he  will  need  no 


further  directions  to  get  good  mustard.  If 
he  has  not  let  him  take  a  few  pound  to  mar¬ 
ket,  and  watch  it  as  it  goes  through  the  mill 
and  be  careful  that  he  brings  away  the  pack¬ 
age  that  his  own  mustard  flour  is  put  into, 
and  we  will  warrant  him  an  article  that  will 
not  taste  like  moldy  meal  when  he  dines  on 
cold  meats.  He  will  also  have  a  material  for 
making  a  genuine  mustard  poultice  that  will 
raise  a  blister  without  help.  It  should  al¬ 
ways  be  in  the  house  as  antidote  for  poison. 
A  spoonful  taken  with  wann  water  gives  a 
powerful  emetic,  and  clears  the  stomach  of 
all  deleterious  matters. 

Both  the  white  and  black  varieties  are  ex¬ 
tensively  cultivated  as  a  field  crop  sown 
broadcast.  It  grows  so  readily  in  our  cli¬ 
mate  that  there  is  no  apology  for  the  im¬ 
mense  quantity  of  diluted  and  spoiled  flour 
of  mustard  that  disgraces  the  market.  Let 
the  farmers  raise  their  own  seed.  It  is  an 
excellent  condiment,  used  in  moderate  quan¬ 
tities,  and  the  young  plants  form  an  agreea 
ble  salad.  The  only  objection  to  giving  it  a 
place  in  the  garden  is  its  proneness  to  scat¬ 
ter  the  seed,  and  the  difficulty  of  eradicating 
it  from  the  ground.  Some  gardenex-s,  how¬ 
ever,  make  up  a  bed  among  other  vegetables, 
Which  Is  kept  for  that  purpose  year  after 
year,  seeding  itself  while  being  gathered. 


A  WORD  ABOUT  DRAINS. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  all  drains 
should  be  examined,  and  put  in  good  work¬ 
ing  order.  If  their  outlets  are  clogged  with 
dirt  or  obstacles,  they  should  be  cleaned  out 
at  once.  If  any  one  of  them  does  not  run 
as  freely  as  it  ought,  it  is  probable  that  some 
obstruction  has  occurred  to  the  channel 
somewhere.  To  find  just  where  this  is, 
walk  along  the  corner  of  the  drain,  and  you 
will  probably  find  some  wet  spot  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  Dig  down  to  the  drain  and  find  out 
the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

Now,  also,  is  a  good  time  to  examine  the 
soil  of  the  farm  and  garden,  to  see  whether 
they  need  draining.  If  surface  water  crops 
out  at  any  point,  and  stands  for  any  length 
of  time  without  passing  off,  it  is  quite  obvi-  • 
ous  that  draining  would  benefit  such  ground. 
The  very  extended  and  careful  experiments 
which  have  been  made  both  in  England  and 
in  this  country,  show  conclusively  that  all 
heavy,  springy  land,  are  made  warmer  and 
more  productive  by  draining;  and  that  the 
increased  yield  of  crops  from  lands  so  treat¬ 
ed  covers  very  soon,  and  more  than  covers, 
the  cost  of  such  work. 

The  early  part  of  this  month  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  time  for  making  drains.  The  frost  is 
now  coming  out  of  the  ground,  leaving  it  soft 
and  easy  to  dig,  and  the  hurry  of  Spring 
work  has  hardly  arrived.  We  trust  our  sug¬ 
gestions  will  be  heeded.  More  are  to  come. 


“  Can’t  Afford  It.” — “  Come  in,  Joe,  and  let’s 
take  a  drink.” 

“  No,  Thomas,  I  can’t  afford  it.” 

“  Well,  but  Joe,  I’ll  pay  for  it.” 

“Oh,  I  am  not  speaking  ol  loss  of  money, 
Thomas,  but  of  loss  of  health  and  energy,  moral 
principle,  character,  peace  of  mind,  self  respect 
and  sweet  breath.” 
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CULTIVATION  OF  THE  PEACH-NO.  II, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

I  now  propose  to  consider  the  raising  of  young 
trees,  with  some  remarks  on  budding,  after  cul¬ 
ture,  &c.  The  only  method  used  for  propagating 
the  peach  is  from  the  seed  or  pits,  and  in  no 
branch  of  Horticulture  can  I  conceive  it  of  great¬ 
er  importance  to  secure  good  seed  than  that  of  the 
peach.  I  would  as  soon  have  the  Canada  thistle 
sown  with  grass  seed,  or  the  wild  onion  with 
wheat,  as  I  would  plant  and  grow  diseased  peach 
pits,  if  1  knew  it.  There  is  scarcely  any  part  of 
the  country  where  budded  trees  are  planted  which 
lo  exempt  from  the  yellows.  No  cure  has  yet 
been  found  fcr  this  disease,  except  instant  and 
entire  eradication  by  removal  and  burning,  which 
I  must  urge  as  of  vital  importance. 

It  is  the  planting  and  rearing  of  young  trees 
from  citv-picked  pits,  and  other  domestic  sources, 
that  is  sowing  the  mischief  broadcast  all  over  the 
land ;  and  until  we  have  more  honest  or  more  in¬ 
telligent  cultivators,  we  may  expect  plenty  of  the 
disease  called  yellow’s. 

Now,  without  desiring  in  the  least  to  impeach 
any  respectable  person  in  the  Nursery  business,  I 
speak  of  a  fact  when  I  say  that  I  knew  a  man  to 
distribute  throughout  the  country,  some  12,000 
peach  trees,  raised,  as  he  himself  assured  me, 
from  domestic  pits,  the  bestof  which  are  of  doubt¬ 
ful  quality. 

MODE  OF  PLANTING 

Assuming  that  good  seed  has  been  obtained,  it 
is  customary  to  provide  a  bed  of  clean  sand  in 
some  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  farm  or  garden, 
where  it  may  remain  for  years.  On  a  layer  of 
sand  four  inches  deep,  a  layer  of  pits  is  spread 
{in  the  Fall)  two  inehes  thick,  which  are  covered 
with  two  inches  of  sand.  In  the  Spring,  perhaps 
two-thirds  of  them  will  have  sprouted,  and  should 
be  carefully  removed  to  the  nursery,  and  planted 
in  rows  four  feet  apart  and  six  to  eight  inches  in  the 
row.  The  ground  should  be  wholly  occupied  by 
the  trees,  instead  of  having  here  and  there  vacant 
spots  planted  with  vegetables.  A  healthy,  well- 
developed,  growing  plant,  needs  sun  and  air  as 
well  as  simple  ground-room.  Of  course  clean 
culture  is  not  only  desirable,  but  understood  to  be 
absolutely  necessary.  Thrifty,  healthy  and  vig¬ 
orous  trees  being  the  object,  frequent  stirring  of 
the  ground,  careful  weeding,  plucking  up  the  un¬ 
derlings ,  SfC.,  is  essential. 

In  August  and  September,  these  young  plants 
require  budding,  which  should  be  done  with  judg¬ 
ment  and  care,  or  the  labor  is  lost  and  the  trees 
are  materially  injured.  As  I  consider  this  matter 
of  vital  importance,  I  propose  to  dwell  on  it  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  to  be  clearly  understood.  Let  us  sup¬ 
pose  that  200,000  peach  trees  are  annually  sold 
from  New-Jersey.  This  immense  distribution, 
therefore,  ought  not  to  be  intrusted  to  ignorant 
and  unskillful  cultivators.  I  will  first  show  the 
difficulties,  then  point  out  the  remedy.  The  most 
formidable  enemy  to  the  success  of  the  peach  is 
the  disease  called  Yellows,  which  I  shall  simply 
define  as  a  premature  and  incurable  decay,  the 
leaf  assuming  in  its  last  stages  a  sickly  yellowish 
cast ;  hence  its  name.  Now  I  hold  that  this  dis¬ 
ease  is  extensively  propagated  by  budding,  just  as 
sure  and  certain  as  that  any  virus  is  infused  into 
the  human  system  on  the  point  of  a  knife.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  incalculable  importance  that  the 
budding  should  be  intrusted  only  to  skillful  and 
intelligent  hands, — those  familiar  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  phases  assumed  by  this  disease, — who  would 
in  time  work  this  wide-spread  disease  out  of  ex¬ 
istence.  With  the  utmost  vigilance,  some  plants 
may  turn  out  diseased,  or  yellow.  An  early  and 
total  eradication  has  already  been  proposed. 

Morristown,  N.  J.  Wm.  Day. 


POOR  SOIL  RENOVATED. 

DETAILS  OE  A  LADY’s  EXPERIENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist : 

I  noticed  in  the  February  number  of  your  paper 
(which  has  been  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  me  for 
the  past  year),  that  you  will  publish  articles  from 
ladies  that  demonstrate  improvements  whereby 
home  is  made  happier.  I  will  give  you  a  little  of 
my  own  experience,  wherein  that  point  has  been 
achieved. 

The  Spring  of  1855  found  the  grounds  around 
my  home  a  barren,  unsightly  waste,  not  a  shrub, 
plant  or  flower,  was  to  be  seen.  I  planted  out 
shrubs,  and  put  seeds  into  the  ground,  which  I 
found  to  be  a  stiff  clay  with  no  good  soil  upon  the 
surface.  The  shrubs,  by  frequent  watering  and 
the  aid  of  the  ordinary  barn-yard  manure,  sus¬ 
tained  only  a  breath  of  vegetable  life  during  the 
Summer.  The  seeds  germinated,  peeped  out  to 
the  light,  and  then  withere'd  away.  I  was  quite 
discouraged,  on  being  told  by  my  husband  that 
nothing  would  grow  here,  as  this  ground  was 
scraped  from  the  hill  above  it,  and  that  the  sur¬ 
face  soil  was  buried  five  or  six  feet  deep  under 
this  cold,  hard  clay,  which  had  scarcely  the  first 
principle  of  vegetable  life  in  it.  I  was  truly  in  a 
dilemma,  as  I  could  not  think  of  living  without 
flowers  and  pleasant  grounds  around  my  home. 

I  cast  about  to  see  where  I  could  obtain  the  requi¬ 
site  information  to  make  this  ground  productive, 
and  soon  resolved  to  take  your  paper,  from  which 
I  received  many  valuable  suggestions.  I  wish 
every  one  in  like  situation  with  myself  would 
read  the  March,  April  and  May  numbers  (1856) 
of  the  Agriculturist ;  they  would  find  them  valua¬ 
ble  and  instructive.*  I  will,  in  a  fe*v  words,  give 
you  my  mode  of  making  soil  on  this  barren  spot. 

I  had  the  grounds  laid  out  in  pear  and  oval-shaped 
beds,  a  portion  of  this  clay  scooped  out,  and  then 
broken  up  to  the  depth  of  one  foot,  the  exact 
shape  of  the  beds.  These  I  filled  with  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  saw-dust  and  wood  ashes  (un¬ 
leached),  and  a  small  portion  of  sand  with  a  top¬ 
dressing  of  surface  soil  two  inches  deep.  On 
the  beds  I  planted  the  choicest  kinds  of  perpetual 
and  other  flowers,  thirty  varieties  in  all ;  most 
of  them  were  prolific  in  blossoms.  Many  other  rare 
exotics  bloomed  equally  well.  I  used  a  small 
quantity  of  fertilizer  from  the  pig-sty,  in  the  holes 
where  I  planted  the  bushes  and  shrubs.  On  the 
beds  for  my  annuals,  I  omitted  this,  and  used  only 
a  top-dressing  of  black  mold  from  the  woods,  one 
inch  deep.  These  grounds,  that  were  so  arid  and 
desolate  the  year  before,  last  year  were  indeed  a 
wilderness  of  flowers,  enjoyed  and  appreciated  by 
the  many  who  yearly  gather  here.  The  pinks, 
verbenas,  balsams  and  asters  elicited  much  admi¬ 
ration.  Many  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  taste,  who 
had  for  years  prided  themselves  upon  the  growth 
ard  beauty  of  their  blooms,  and  had  left  nothing 
untried  (guano,  &c.)  to  increase  their  richness  in 
color,  eagerly  asked  me  what  foreign  substance  I 
used  to  produce  so  fine  flowers.  Common  as  it 
might  appear,  I  could  only  answer,  they  all  grew 
from  the  mixture  before  mentioned.  One  lady  told 
me  she  counted  seventy-nine  varieties  in  blossom 
at  the  same  time.  Many  of  the  seeds  were  gath¬ 
ered  by  patients  and  visitors,  and  will,  I  trust, 
make  other  rural  homes  attractive,  which  other¬ 
wise  might  be  without  the  balmy  influence  of 
flowers.  H.  D.  L.  H. 

New-Gr^efenberg  Water-Cure,  ) 

February  21,  1857.  5 

*  These  numbers  are  out  of  print,  and  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained.— Ed. 


The  art  of  conversation  is  to  enable  others  to 
talk  and  show  their  gifts. 


A  CHEAP  AND  SUCCESSFUL  FLOW  Eli  PIT 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist : 

The  following  description  may  be  useful  to  oth¬ 
ers  :  A  pit  was  dug  twelve  feet  long,  six  feet  wide, 
and  six  feet  deep.  The  digging  occupied  one  man 
nearly  three  days.  Locust  posts  were  driven  at 
each  corner,  and  two  others  on  one  side  for  the 
door,  and  a  lining  of  spruce  boards  an  inch  thick 
nailed  on  the  inside  of  the  posts,  leaving  a  space 
of  three  to  four  inches  between  the  boards  and 
the  earth.  This  space  was  closely  packed  with 
coal  dust,  fine  ashes,  and  other  similar  materials 
at  hand.  The  bottom  was  paved  with  rough 
stones.  The  posts  were  kept  firmly  in  their  places 
by  a  brace  at  each  end.  A  common  frame-work 
was  then  put  on,  with  three  sashes  ;  a  door  fitted 
closely.  The  steps  were  outside  of  the  door  and 
enclosed  with  a  trap  door.  The  sashes  sloped 
about  one  foot.  Wooden  shutters  were  put  on  in 
severe  weather,  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  salt 
hay.  The  ground  around  was  neatly  sodded,  and 
the  frame-work  painted,  making  a  very  good  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  carpenter’s  bill,  including  outside 
shutters,  was  $58,  making  the  entire  cost  some¬ 
what  less  than  $65.  It  held  about  125  medium¬ 
sized  pots  ;  and  every  plant  kept  in  it  the  past 
Winter  is  untouched  by  frost.  It  was  tightly 
closed  when  the  severe  weather  came  on,  and  not 
opened  until  the  mild, days  in  February. 

Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 

POTATO ^BKEAD. 

A  lady  correspondent  at  the  West,  whom 
we  recognized  as  a  good  writer  in  days  of 
yore,  when  we  were  schoolmates  together, 
sends  us  the  directions  below.  We  are 
partial  to  well-made  “  potato  bread.”  It 
may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  starch 
in  potatoes  is  a  healthful  and  admirable  sub¬ 
stitute  for  “  hog’s  fat”  in  making  bread  ten¬ 
der  or  “  short,”  as  well  as  sweet.  We  sup¬ 
pose  it  breaks  up  and  overcomes  the  tough¬ 
ness  of  the  gluten,  abundant  in  all  flour,  and 
especially  in  that  grown  at  the  South. — Ed. 

On  the  afternoon  preceding  baking  day,  pre¬ 
pare  the  yeast  as  for  any  bread — hop  yeast,  or 
brewer’s  emptyings  With  the  supper  fire,  boil 
some  cleanly  washed,  unpeeled  potatoes,  say 
twelve  medium-sized  potatoes,  for  two  common 
loaves.  One  advantage  heie,  is,  that  “  small  po¬ 
tatoes”  can  be  used.  When  done,  pour  off  the 
water ;  peel  and  mash  them  well  ;  stir  in  from  a 
pint  to  a  quart  of  flour,  according  to  their  moist¬ 
ure,  and  let  it  scald  ten  minutes.  Then  add  suffi 
cient  cold  water  to  make  the  mixture  milk-warm. 
Add  the  prepared  yeast,  and  let  stand  in  a  warm 
place  over  night.  A  common  tin  pail  answers  well 
for  the  mixture.  In  the  morning,  strain  the  whole 
through  a  coarse  sieve  or  cullender  into  the  flour. 
Stir  into  stiff  sponge  or  batter,  and  let  it  rise  ; 
then  mix  into  dough,  adding  a  teaspoonful  of  sale- 
ratus,  and  as  much  salt.  Leave  it  in  one  loaf  to 
rise  again,  keeping  it  in  a  warm  place.  When 
light,  mold  into  loaves,  and  put  it  in  pans  for 
baking.  Now,  if  not  made  too  hard,  it  only  needs 
to  stand  fifteen  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  be¬ 
fore  it  is  ready  for  the  oven.  Bake  n'cely,  and  you 
have  a  loaf  worthy  of  “A  Baker.” 

A  SIMPLE  FRUIT  CAKE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

In  common  with  many  of  your  readers,  I  like 
to  receive  and  give  any  useful  hints  upon  house¬ 
hold  affairs,  and  I  send  you  the  following  recipe, 
which  I  think  a  very  good  one,  especially  when, 
as  now,  butter  and  eggs  are  very  high  : 

One  pound  of  flour  ;  one  pound  of  sugar  ;  two 
ounces  of  butter  ;  half  a  pint  of  sour  milk  ;  one 
teaspoonful  of  saleratus,  or  soda  ;  a  little  salt ; 
spice  and  fruit  to  suit  your  taste.  Mix  and  bake 
in  the  usual  manner.  Rachel  Lamson. 

North  Brookfield,  Mass.,  Feb.  11,1857 
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RESIDENCE  OF  JOHN  R.  CHAPIN,  Esq.,  AT  RAHWAY,  NEW-JERSEY. 


PLANTING  DARLING’S  AND  STOWELL’S 
SWEET  COEN. 

As  stated  on  page  56,  Darling’s  Extra  Early, 
as  it  is  styled,  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  rapid 
growth  and  early  maturity.  It  is,  in  our  opinion, 
inferior  to  Stowell’s  in  point  of  excellence  and 
amount  of  yield.  It  however  fills  a  valuable 
place,  and  deserves  to  be  cultivated  for  early 
table  use,  as  soon  as  sufficient  seed  can  be  pro¬ 
cured.  Stowell’s,  though  late,  is  the  best  for  a 
large  crop,  and  for  planting  thickly  for  soiling,  or 
for  green  or  dry  fodder. 

Roth  varieties  may  be  planted  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  the  same  manner,  though  Darling’s  being 
smaller,  will  require  less  room  than  Stowell’s.  It 
is  well  to  put  in  a  plot  of  each,  at  two  or  three  suc¬ 
cessive  intervals  of  a  week  or  ten  days — the  first 
planting  being  as  soon  as  danger  of  frost  is  over. 
The  Darling  will  probably  arrive  at  maturity,  and 
be  used  before  the  Stowell  comes  on.  Where 
pure  seed  is  to  be  raised,  the  two  kinds  should  be 
kept  entirely  separate. 

Last  Autumn  we  preserved  a  large  quantity  of 
the  Stowell  variety  by  boiling  the  unripe  ears  a 
little,  and  then  cutting  off  the  kernels  and  drying 
them.  It  has  furnished  many  a  nice  dish,  cooked 
with  and  without  Lima  heans.  At  this  time  it  is 
as  good  as  when  first  taken  from  the  ears.  We 
^dvise  all  who  can  procure  seed  to  put  in  a  large 
plot  this  Spring,  say  before  the  10th  of  May  in 
this  latitude,  and  earlier  South.  At  the  proper 
time,  we  will  refer  tp  the  mapney  pf  preserving  it. 

ESP  See  page  92. 


PLANTING  THE  CHINESE  SUGAE  CANE. 

We  have  before  directed  in  general  terms  to 
cultivate  similarly  to  Indian  Corn.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  stalk  is  shown  on  page  37, 
where  suggestions  were  given  for  planting,  to 
which  little  more  need  be  added.  As  most  of 
our  readers  will  merely  plant  for  experiment  the 
present  season,  we  advise  to  divide  what  seed 
they  have  into  say  four  portions,  and  plant  a  little 
on  two  kinds  of  good  corn  soil,  as  soon  as  it 
will  do  to  risk  it  against  the  frost,  and  reserve  two 
portions  for  later  planting  on  two  other  portions 
of  similar  soil.  As  stated  in  our  November 
issue,  we  did  not  plant  until  near  the  end  of  May, 
last  year,  and  yet  most  of  the  seed  matured  before 
the  frost  on  the  2nd  of  October.  The  soil  was 
comparatively  poor,  and  unmanured.  A  little 
bone-sawings  were  placed  in  the  drills  with  the 
seed,  and  in  July  and  August  three  or  four  water¬ 
ings  were  made  with  sink-slops. 

At  the  north  of  this,  it  will  be  a  good  experi¬ 
ment  to  cut  a  few  square  pieces  of  turf  or  sod, 
say  two  inches  in  diameter  ;  place  a  seed  or  two 
in  the  centre  of  each,  and  put  these  into  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  box  of  earth,  to  he  kept  in  the  house  or 
cellar  until  all  danger  of  frost  is  past.  The  plants 
will  get  a  start,  and  the  separate  pieces  of  turf 
may  then  be  set  in  the  open  ground.  These  may 
be  prepared  at  once.  A  few  experiments  of  the 
above  kind  can  be  made  with  little  trouble,  and 
interesting  results  may  thus  be  obtained. 

The  Chinese  Sugar  Cane  will  not  mix  or  hybrid¬ 
ize  with  the  Common  Indian  Corn,  but  it  m  i.-t  he 
kept  at  a  distance  from  Broom  Corn,  as  >  II  .is 


from  the  Dotira  or  Guinea  Corn,  or  the  seed  will 
be  vitiated  and  unfit  for  future  use. 

It  may  be  planted  in  hills  three  feet  apart  each 
way,  on  poor  soil,  and  four  feet  apart  on  rich  soil, 
where  the  plants  will  grow  larger  and  require 
more  room.  If  seed  is  abundant,  put  eight  or  ten 
in  each  hill,  and  afterwards  thin  out  to  four  or 
five  stalks.  If  seed  is  scarce,  put  four  to  six  seeds, 
in  a  hill.  We  prefer,  for  smaller  experiments,  t<?< 
plant  in  drills,  dropping  the  seeds  two  to  four 
inches  apart,  and  thinning  out  to  five  ar  six  inches* 
when  the  plants  are  well  started,  ?ay  at  the* 
second  hoeing.  The  seed  should  not  covered' 
deeply.  Unless  very  dry  weather  prevai&s,  one 
inch  of  fine  soil  is  full  as  much  as  is  needed  «j>ver 
the  seeds.  The  subsequent  treatment,  hoeing  asad 
weeding,  is  to  be  the  same  as  for  Indian  corn.  At 
the  appropriate  season,  we  shall  speak  of  trial's 
for  feeding,  syrup-making,  gathering  seed,  Sec.  Iff 
one  seed  in  every  ten  we  have  distributed  comes* 
to  perfect  maturity  this  year,  there  will  be  plenty 
of  it  another  year  at  a  nominal  price.  Every  well 
grown  stalk  will  yield  from  twelve  hundred  to 
two  thousand  seeds  or  more.  A  dozen  or  fifteen 
stalks  will  furnish  seed  for  an  acre  at  least.  We 
are  not  so  certain  as  are  some  that  the  seed  will 
be  in  great  demand  next  year,  though  we  hope  it 
may.  This  plant  has  to  go  through  its  ordeal  the 
present  year. 

PLANTING  KING  PHILIP  OE  BROWN  COEN, 

This  variety  requires  no  different  treatment 
from  other  kinds,  but  is  to  be  planted  and  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  same  manner.  The  chief  excellence 
claimed  for  it  is,  that  it  grows  rapidly,  and  comes 
to  quicker  maturity.  It  is  valuable  for  putting 
into  hills  where  other  varieties  have  failed  to 
come  up,  or  have  been  destroyed,  as  it  will  over¬ 
take  its  slowei  growing  neighbors.  But  when 
seed  is  to  be  saved,  it  should  be  entirety  sepa¬ 
rated  from  other  kinds — not  even  in  an  adjoining: 
field,  for  all  varieties  of  corn  readily  cross  with 
each  other.  Let  it  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
King  Philip  produces  but  a  small  stalk,  and  that, 
the  hills  must  be  nearer  together  if  a  large  yield 
is  desired.  Three  feet  rows,  with  the  hills  two 
and  a  half  feet  apart  in  the  row,  will  give  ample 
room.  However,  where  but  a  few  kernels  are 
put  out  to  raise  future  seed,  it  is  well  to  give 
them  plenty  of  space.  But  for  its  weight,  and  the 
expense  of  postage,  we  should  have  been  glad  to 
send  much  larger  quantities  to  every  applicant. 
In  every  case  the  parcels  sent  out  have  been 
weighed,  on  a  Post-Office  balance,  and  there  has 
been  put  into  each  envelop  every  kernel  that 
would  not  increase  the  postage  beyond  the  one  cw 
two  stamps  affixed. 

WHITE  POLAND  OATS. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  Poland  Oats,  the 
Black  and  White.  Reports  of  the  Black  variety 
are  not  favorable.  The  White  has  generally 
yielded  well,  and  promises  very  well.  As  previ¬ 
ously  stated,  the  lot  from  which  our  samples  aie 
being  sent  out  weighs  full  forty-two  pounds  to  the 
measured  bushel.  To  get  as  much  seed  as  pos¬ 
sible,  these  may  be  put  into  a  moderately  rich 
soil,  and  sown  in  drills  with  plenty  of  room.  Sow 
as  soon  as  the  ground  will  bear  working  well. 
The  general  cultivation  of  the  Poland  Oats  does 
not  differ  from  the  older  varieties.  We  have  a 
fair  supply  of  these  for  distribution,  and  will  still 
be  happy  to  send  to  any  subscriber  desiring  them, 
as  many  as  will  go  under  a  double  stamp,  if  a 
ready-directed,  prepaid  envelop  is  furnished  for 
enclosing  them.  They  should,  however,  be  in  the 
ground  by  the  middle  of  this  month,  except  in  the 
colder  northern  sections  of  the  country. 
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LONE  STAR. 

Sire,  Yeraiont  Black  Hawk  ;  g.  sire  Sherman  Morgan ;  g.  g.  sire  Justin  Morgan.  Dam,  a  black 
Morgan  mare.  Lone  Star  was  foaled  Spring  of  1847,  the  property  of  Amos  Simmons,  of  Glen’s 
Falls,  N.  Y.  Now  owned  by  C.  C.  Thurston,  Suffield,  Ct. 


TIM  BUNKER  ON  AN  OLD  SAW. 


THE  WINTER  WHEAT  FIELDS 
Need  some  attention  at  this  season.  Are 
any  of  the  ditches  or  dead  furrows  clogged 
up  so  that  water  stands  over  the  ground,  let 
them  be  cleared  at  once.  A  stroke  or  two 
of  the  hoe  or  spade  may  save  you  a  bushel 
of  wheat — if  it  be  but  a  quart,  it  will  pay  for 
the  time.  One  day  upon  a  ten  acre  field 
now — not  next  week,  or  at  some  “  con¬ 
venient  season,”  will  be  labor  well  expend¬ 
ed. 

Are  there  bare  spots  here  and  there,  pro¬ 
duced  by  snow-banks  or  Winter-kill,  do  not 
leave  them  to  lie  useless  for  a  whole  season, 
or  worse  than  useless,  the  receptable  of 
foul  weeds.  We  have  often  practised  suc¬ 
cessfully,  and  recommended  to  others,  to 
scatter  Spring  wheat  upon  all  such  bare 
spots.  If  this  is  done  on  a  cold  morning, 
while  the  ground  is  pretty  well  filled  with 
water,  the  seed  sown  will  fall  into  the  deep 
frost  cracks,  and  be  covered  sufficiently  on 
thawing  to  secure  the  germination  of  most 
of  the  kernels.  It  is  well,  however,  to  sow 
pretty  thickly  when  the  covering  of  the  seed 
is  left  wholly  to  the  frost.  If  the  soil  does 
not  crack  open  by  frost  sufficiently,  the  seed 
may  be  put  in  by  hoe,  harrow  or  drill. 
Around  the  borders  of  a  field,  a  harrow  may 
be  used  ;  in  smaller  plots,  a  hoe  will  answer ; 
though  wherever  practicable,  a  seed-drill  is 
better  than  either.  This  whole  method  may 
seem  to  some  to  be  of  little  account,  but  it 
is  not  so.  We  have  known  hundreds  of 
bushels  of  fair  wheat  grown  in  this  way, 
with  no  extra  expense  for  plowing  or  mow¬ 
ing.  Early  varieties  of  Spring  wheat  will 
often  come  to  maturity  at  the  same  time 
with  the  Winter  among  which  it  is  sown,  and 
if  a  little  later,  these  spots  can  be  left  for 
after  harvesting.  The  mixed  portion,  though 
not  quite  as  valuable  as  the  unmixed  WTinter 
wheat,  will  still  serve  admirably  for  home 
use,  or  will  sell  but  little  below  the  usual 
market  rates.  Where  so  much  may  be 
produced  with  so  little  outlay  it  should  be 
looked  to  now.  Wheat-raisers,  please  try 
this  the  present  season,  and  report  the 
results. 


BARLEY  (MALT)  SPROUTS  FOR  COWS. 


In  answer  to  the  communication  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  on  page  58,  Mr.  Clarkson,  of  Milford,  Pa., 
writes,  that  in  the  Old  Country  he  had  much  ex¬ 
perience  in  feeding  malt  sprouts,  and  they  were 
there  considered  valuable  for  stock,  and  that  flock 
masters  bought  all  they  could  for  their  sheep. 
There  are  two  sorts,  one  called  dunge,  which  is 
much  used  as  manure  for  turnips.  The  other,  the 
screenings  from  malt,  Mr.  C.  uses  thus  :  A  quan¬ 
tity  of  it  is  put  into  a  tub,  and  as  much  boiling 
water  poured  over  it  as  it  will  be  likely  to  absorb 
it  is  even  covered  to  keep  the  steam  and  heat  in. 
To  a  bushel  of  this  is  added  one  well-filled  bushel 
of  cut  hay,  and  one  bushel  of  cut  straw — barley 
straw  being  considered  best.  After  thorough  mix 
ing,  it  is  ted  to  cows,  and  they  are  afterwards  sup¬ 
plied  with  four  to  eight  quarts  of  finely  cut  turnips 
or  other  roots.  He  adds  :  “  This  plan  I  have  fol¬ 
lowed  ‘Winter  after  Winter,  and  my  father  be¬ 
fore  me,  and  so  far  from  being  hurtful,  I  have 
found  it  very  valuable,  and  to  produce  a  large  in¬ 
crease  of  milk.” 


Mr.  Editor: — You  need  not  think  that  any 
of  my  neighbors  have  grown  envious  of  my 
getting  the  premiums,  and  rode  me  out  on  a 
rail,  or  on  one  of  the  above  articles,  tooth 
side  up.  And  you  needn’t  suppose  I  am 
going  to  write  about  a  saw,  though  it’s  a  very 
convenient  tool  about  a  farmer’s  workshop. 
But  you  see,  there  is  a  saying,  “  Penny  wise, 
pound  foolish,”  that  is  always  a  see-sawing 
up  and  down  in  some  folks’  mouths,  that 
they  call  an  old  saw,  as  they  do  all  such  like 
proverbs.  I  expect  they  call  ’em  so,  because 
of  the  tettering  process  which  such  sayings 
are  always  undergoing.  There  is  a  deal  of 
pith  in  ’em  as  a  rule,  though  they  are  made 
to  apologize  for  pretty  much  all  sorts  of 
shortcomings.  I  am  now  going  to  bring  out 
this  old  proverb,  “  Penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish,”  and  putting  it  on  one  end  of  the 
plank,  I  mean  to  give  some  ol  the  Hooker- 
town  people  an  airing  on  the  other. 

I  wish  some  of  our  folks  up  here  could 
look  at  themselves  and  their  farming  in  a 
looking-glass,  and  just  see  what  sort  of  work 
they  are  making.  You  see  every  man  thinks 
every  man  penny  wise  but  himself.  The 
looking-glass  would  often  bring  ’em  right. 

Uncle  Jotham  Sparrowgrass  I  s’pose  never 
spent  the  value  of  fifty  cents  in  his  life  for 
seeds  of  any  kind  before  he  went  in  for  that 
China  potato  last  year.  He  could  not  see, 
for  the  life  of  him,  but  what  one  kind  of 
seed  was  about  as  good  as  another.  The 
onion  seed,  and  carrot  and  parsnip  seed  that 
Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  always  saved  and  stored 
away  in  an  old  basket  in  the  pantry,  al¬ 
ways  came  up  and  bore  something,  though 
the  onions  might  have  been  mistaken  for 
leeks,  they  were  so  little,  and  the  other 
roots  were  hardly  big  enough  to  make  a 
spile  for  the  cider  barrel.  Everything  else 
in  his  garden  was  just  so.  The  parsnips, 
cabbage  and  beets  were  all  crossed,  and  run 


out  as  they  call  it,  and  there  was  hardly  a 
decent  vegetable  in  his  garden  for  want  of 
good  seed.  He  could  not  afford  to  buy  it 
when  he  had  it  in  the  house — used  to  talk 
about  hurting  his  wife’s  feelings  if  he  should 
not  use  the  seed  she  had  saved.  That  would 
have  been  less  of  a  joke,  you  see,  if  he  had 
always  been  careful  of  her  feelings  on  other 
occasions.  Well,  you  see,  when  he  read 
those  advertisements  in  that  yellow-covered 
literature  last  Spring,  he  altered  his  mind 
some  about  potato  seed,  and  thought  he 
would  put  in  for  a  dozen  at  ten  dollars.  He 
was  going  to  be  a  pound  wise  man,  and  show 
his  neighbors  some  potatoes  that  were  pota¬ 
toes.  Did  not  he  catch  it,  though?  The 
Sparrowgrass  family  have  hardly  had  pota¬ 
toes  on  the  table  since.  It  is  said  they  set 
bad  on  Uncle  Jotham’s  stomach. 

Now  you  see  I  tried  this  planting  of 
seeds  gathered  from  the  odds  and  ends  of 
the  garden,  for  rising  of  forty  years,  and 
think  it  is  a  penny  wise  business — my  onions 
used  to  be  scullions,  my  cabbages  did  not 
head  well,  and  the  tap-roots  would  often  run 
to  seed  the  first  year.  Last  Spring,  you  see, 
when  I  went  down  to  the  city  to  sell  my 
beef  cattle,  I  went  to  a  first-rate  agricultural 
store,  and  spent  about  ten  dollars  in  garden 
seeds.  It  was  those  seed,  as  well  as  the 
subsoil  plowing  and  the  manuring,  that  ena 
bled  me  to  take  the  premiums  at  the  Fair 
Seth  Twiggs  came  along  the  day  I  was  put¬ 
ting  them  into  the  cellar,  and  said  :  “Waal. 
Squire  Bunker,  I  dew  declare,  I  never  saw 
such  a  sight  of  garden  sass  going  into  youi 
cellar  afore  !” 

Seth  was  right.  I  never  had  such  roots  or 
cabbage  heads.  It  was  fun  to  pull  them. 
And  I  have  pretty  much  made  up  my  mind 
that  seed  is  one  of  the  chief  points  in  good 
farming.  I  think  there  is  a  difference  of  one 
quarter  in  the  crop  between  good  seed  and 
poor.  So,  vvhen  I  went  down  to  the  city 
this  Spring,  1  took  time  by  the  forelock,  ana 
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got.  another  lot  of  seed  at  the  same  place. 
And  I  want  to  say  to  all  your  readers  in 
Hookertown,  and  the  rest  of  Connecticut, 
that  if  they  expect  to  compete  with  me  at 
the  fair  next  Fall,  they  must  burn  up  the  old 
seed,  papers,  basket  and  all,  and  get  the  best 
in  the  market.'  It  is  penny  wise  business  to 
use  poor  old  seed  in  the  Spring,  and  mighty 
pound  foolish  in  the  Fall. 

Yours  to  command, 

i  Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 

Hookertown,  Ct.,  March  12,  1857. 


THE  FIELD  CULTURE  OF  POTATOES. 

This  crop,  which  fifteen  years  ago  was  a 
favorite  upon  all  our  farms,  and  among  the 
most,  productive  and  profitable,  is  now  very 
cautiously  cultivated.  The  rot  is  so  gene¬ 
ral,  and  so  little  confidence  is  felt  in  the 
remedies  that  have  been  suggested,  that  no 
one  likes  to  venture  much  capital  and  labor 
in  its  culti/ation.  A  few  still  plant  quite 
largely  for  the  early  market  in  July  and 
August,  while  all  still  plant  a  small  patch  for 
home  consumption. 

Formerly,  they  were  extensively  culti¬ 
vated  for  making  starch,  and  for  feeding  cat¬ 
tle,  but  the  rot  and  high  prices  have  nearly 
stopped  the  use  of  this  root  for  these  pur 
poses.  The  market  demand  for  them  is  so 
brisk,  and  the  yield  is  so  generous  where 
they  do  not  rot,  that  the  crop  is  still  one  of 
the  most  profitable  a  fanner  can  raise.  The 
average  price  in  all  our  northern  markets  is 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  corn,  and  the  yield, 
with  the  same  outlay  for  manure  and  labor, 
is  not  unfrequently  two  or  three  times  as 
great. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  speculate  upon 
the  cause  or  causes  of  the  rot.  Of  all  un 
satisfactory  themes  in  our  agricultural  lite¬ 
rature,  this  is  the  least  satisfactory,  and  we 
have  never  seen  anything  among  all  the 
pilausible  theories  advanced,  that  did  not 
leave  us  in  as  much  doubt  and  darkness  as 
ever. 

But  there  are  some  things  that  most  cul¬ 
tivators  have  observed  in  their  practice, 
which  are  a  safeguard  against  the  rot.  If 
not  preventives  of  the  disease,  it  is  noticed 
that  potatoes  planted  under  these  conditions 
are  much  less  likely  to  be  affected  by  it  than 
when  planted  under  other  circumstances. 
It  is  a  conceded  point,  that  some  varieties 
rot  much  more  generally  than  others.  The 
White  Chenango  or  Mercer,  one  of  our  best 
table  potatoes,  has  become  nearly  worthless 
from  this  cause.  It  has  also  been  discov¬ 
ered  that  this  crop,  in  well-drained  muck  or 
peat  swamps,  is  very  little  affected,  if  sound 
tubers  have  been  used  for  seed.  Light 
loamy  soils  also  produce  better  potatoes 
than  heavy  undrained  clayey  lands.  The 
early  varieties  that  mature  in  July  are  much 
less  troubled  with  the  disease  than  the  late 
ones.  The  potatoes  suffer  most  in  the  rainy, 
hot,  and  foggy  days  of  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber.  Many  instances  are  upon  record,  where 
a  part  of  a  field  dug  just  before  such  a  spell 
of  weather,  gave  fine  sound  tubers,  while  the 
remainder,  dug  a  few  days  later,  gave  only 
diseased  ones.  Green  fermenting  manures, 


applied  at  the  time  of  planting,  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  produce  the  rot. 

These  facts  in  potato  culture  are  pretty 
generally  admitted  among  intelligent  farm¬ 
ers,  whatever  theories  they  may  hold  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  disease.  They  accord  with  our 
experience,  and  from  them  we  shall  draw 
■  mr  rules  for  the  cultivation  of  this  crop. 

SELECT  EARLY  AND  HARDY  VARIETIES  FOR  SEED. 

Far  too  little  attention  is  given  to  this 
matter.  A  farmer  plants  what  he  happens 
to  have  on  hand,  however  badly  it  may  have 
rotted.  He  not  unfrequently  plants  partially 
diseased  potatoes.  Because  the  Mercer 
bears  the  highest  price  in  market,  he  plants 
it,  although  it  rots  with  him  very  badly  four 
years  out  of  five.  There  are  other  varieties 
nearly  as  good,  quite  as  early,  and  more  pro¬ 
ductive,  that  with  suitable  precautions  will 
not  rot  one  year  in  five.  In  the  last  report 
oY  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
we  notice  the  Messrs.  Hyde  &  Sons’  experi¬ 
ments  with  several  kinds  of  potatoes,  made 
at  Newton.  They  recommend  for  general 
cultivation,  the  Davis  Seedling  as  a  Winter 
and  Spring  potato.  It  is  not  of  the  best 
quality,  but  a  good  eating  potato,  and  pos¬ 
sesses  all  the  other  good  qualities,  being  pro¬ 
ductive,  hardy,  and  of  good  size.  Next,  they 
recommend  for  those  who  want  a  first  rate 
potato,  cost  what  it  will,  the  State  of  Maine, 
Carter,  Riley  or  Worcester’s  Seedling,  also 
called  the  Dover.  They  speak  well  of  the 
Peach  Blow,  which  is  raised  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  in  various  parts  of  New-England  for 
the  Boston  market.  It  is  red  outside,  and 
yellow  within,  when  boiled,  ft  is  a  late  va¬ 
riety,  and  yields  and  keeps  well.  The  Black 
Chenango  is  a  pretty  good  potato  ;  keeps 
remarkably  well ;  seldom  rots.  Color  out¬ 
side,  nearly  black ;  inside  purple,  which  is 
an  objection  to  it.  It  is  late,  and  yields  well. 

We  have  used  for  two  years  past  an  early 
variety,  common  in  the  Providence  market, 
and  known  in  Eastern  Connecticut  as  the 
Carpenter  potato.  It  is  about  ten  days  to 
two  weeks  earlier  than  the  Mercer,  prolific, 
seldom  rots,  of  good  size,  and  fair  quality, 
though  not.  the  best.  It  is  white  outside,  and 
within.  It  is  in  good  marketable  condition 
by  the  fourth  of  July,  and  is  the  best  very 
early  potato  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
It  will  not  answer  for  a  main  crop,  as  it  be- 
gints  to  sprout  by  mid-Winter. 

The  Studley's  Seedling  originated  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  Studley,  at  Claverack,  in  this 
State,  is  about  as  early  as  the  Mercer,  and 
as  good  in  quality.  From  one  year’s  trial, 
we  have  formed  a  very  high  opinion  of  its 
good  qualities.  The  Dover  we  have  culti¬ 
vated  for  two  years,  and  the  Black  Chenangp 
six,  and  think  them  both  very  reliable  for  a 
main  crop.  We  think  it  advisable  to  have  at 
least  half  of  the  field  crop  of  early  potatoes, 
to  be  marketed  in  July.  For  the  later  crop, 
we  would  select  hardy  prolific  varieties,  even 
if  the  quality  was  not  first  rate. 

SELECTION  OF  GROUND. 

We  would  give  the  first  place  to  drained 
muck  or  peat  swamp,  and  if  we  had  any 
such  land  lying  neglected  upon  the  farm,  we 
would  drain  it  for  this  purpose,  if  for  no 


other.  W’e  have  known  so  many  instances 
of  sound  potatoes  raised  in  such  soils,  when 
everything  else  rotted  in  the  vicinity,  that 
we  can  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  this  material  very  congenial  to  the 
healthy  growth  of  this  plant. 

But  if  such  soils  were  not  to  be  had,  we 
should 

AVOID  ALL  FRESH  FERMENTING  MANURES. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  turn  in  green  manures 
the  Fall  previous,  and  where  this  cannot  be 
done,  we  would  use  bone-dust,  plaster,  ashes, 
or  superphosphate  of  lime,  if  we  could  get  a 
reliable  article.  We  have  found  a  crop  of 
buckwheat  turned  in  the  previous  year,  a 
very  good  preparation  for  this  crop.  Ashes 
are  an  excellent  fertilizer.  We  usually  apply 
them  in  the  hill,  at  planting,  at  the  first  hoe¬ 
ing,  and  a  third  time  sown  broadcast  at  the 
blossoming  of  the  vines.  We  have  also  ex¬ 
perimented  with  peat  and  muck  that  had 
been  thrown  up  the  previous  Fall.  A  shovel- 
full  in  the  hill  gave  a  very  good  yield  of 
sound  potatoes. 

We  think  that  farmers,  by  observing  these 
precautions  in  the  selection  of  seed,  soil,  and 
manures,  may  still  guard  this  crop  against 
disease, and  make  it  highly  profitable.  Care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  habits  of  this  plant,  and 
skillful  cultivation,  will  restore  it  to  its 
former  health  and  usefulness.  Prime  table 
potatoes  are  now  selling  at  three  and  three 
and  a  half  dollars  a  barrel  in  our  market. 
Somebody  ought  to  raise  more  of  them.  The 
early  planted  potatoes  are  most  likely  to  es¬ 
cape  the  rot.  Let  them  be  planted  as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  dry  enough  to  plow. 


TALKS  ABOUT  BEE  CULTURE. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Quinby,  of  St.  Johns- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  gave  a  clear  and  satisfactory 
account  of  the  mode  of  constructing  a  cheap 
but  useful  hive  ;  and  that  such  hives  may  be 
profitably  used  would  seem  to  require  no 
further  demonstration  than  the  fact  stated  in 
the  December  number,  that  Mr.  Quinby, 
brought  here  for  sale  last  year,  no  less  than 
twenty-two  thousand  pounds  of  honey ,  most 
of  which  sold  readily  for  25  cents  per  pound. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  culture  of 
bees  in  the  United  States  may  be  made  to 
yield  a  larger  per  cenlage  on  the  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  it  and  the  labor  demanded  for  it, 
than  almost  any  other  branch  of  husbandry. 
It  has  never  yet  received  the  attention  that  it 
demands,  in  our  country  at  least,  and  while 
cattle  and  horses  and  grains  and  fruits,  and 
yams  and  sugar-canes  and  guano  are  talked 
about  in  every  newspaper  and  at  every  fair, 
“  the  little  busy-bee.”  too  modest  and  in¬ 
offensive  to  intrude,  is  practically  over 
looked  as  if  it  were  of  the  most  trifling  im¬ 
portance.  The  few  farmers  who  keep  bees 
have  a  periodical  ferment  about  the  time  of 
swarming,  and  there  is  a  strong  smell  of 
sulphur  in  their  yards,  some  cool  evening 
in  the  early  autumn.  The  deceptive  promises 
of  patented  hives  have  led  many  to  abandon 
bee-keeping  in  disgust  while  the  rapid  in¬ 
crease  of  the  bee-moth  has  made  a  demand 
for  precautions  that  few  would  take,  and  the 
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result  is  that  we  consumers  pay  from  twen¬ 
ty-five  to  thirty-three  cents  per  pound  for  our 
honey,  and  have  none  too  much  at  that 
price. 

Bee-culture  Ooght  to  be  profitable  to  every 
one  who  will  pursue  it  carefully  and  intelli¬ 
gently;  and  so  many  of  our  readers  are 
competent  to  do  this,  that  we  invite  their  at¬ 
tention  to  the  reasons  for  this  opinion. 

The  original  outlay  in  this  pursuit  is  very 
trifling.  On  whatever  scale  one  begins,  the 
money  which  he  invests  goes  a  great  ways. 
We  advise  those  howevsr  who  are  inexpe¬ 
rienced,^  all  means  to  begin  very  moderately . 
Let  them  procure  a  single  colony,  and  two 
or  three  of  the  best  treatises  on  the  habits 
and  management  of  bees.  No  investmentin 
real-estate  is  required;  Mr.  Quinby  has 
shown  how  cheaply  a  hive  may  be  made, 
and  if  at  the  end  of  twelve  months  the  bees 
are  dead,  and  there  remain  only  the  books, 
the  hive  and  a  few  moldy  sheets  of  comb, 
the  profit  in  the  shape  of  experience  will  be 
enough  to  counterbalance  the  loss  of  capi¬ 
tal  ;  and  one  may  begin  again  with  greater 
confidence  and  with  a  good  hope  of  success. 

Again,  bees  multiply  with  great  rapidity, 
and  by  careful  management  one  who  has 
ten  stocks,  may  very  soon  expect  to  have 
a  hundred  ;  and  a  moderate  increase  need 
not  interfere  with  a  large  annual  harvest  of 
honey. 

Then  the  bees  require  no  outlay  for  food. 
Our  cattle  and  horses  and  sheep  are  very 
serviceable,  but  they  must  be  fed.  The  bee 
not  only  finds  its  own  food  but  lays  up  its 
choicest  sweet  in  store  for  man.  The  for¬ 
est  and  fruit  trees,  the  white  clover  pastures, 
the  buckwheat  fields  yield  to  them  on  de¬ 
mand  all  that  they  require.  It  may  be  found 
good  economy  to  cultivate  land  with  special 
reference  to  the  wants  of  bees,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  a  reasonable  degree  of  profit ; 
and  while  one  needs  to  own  or  hire  his  pas¬ 
ture  lands,  the  bee  roams  where  it  will,  and 
all  the  region  is  its  “  common.”  Then  the 
bee  never  refuses  to  work  when  working  is 
of  any  use.  It  has  the  privilege  of  working 
seven  days  in  the  week,  and  it  works  day 
and  night,  for  when  the  flowers  are  full  of 
honey,  the  making  of  wax  is  found  to  pro¬ 
ceed  rapidly  at  night. 

When  we  put  these  things  together,  how 
can  it  be  possible,  if  the  culture  of  bees  is  at 
all  practicable,  that  it  should  fail  to  be  a 
source  of  profit  ?  Here  is  a  creature  that 
“  works  for  nothing  and  finds  itself,”  that 
needs  no  superintendence  in  its  foraging  ex¬ 
cursions,  that  asks  only  for  shelter  and  oc¬ 
casional  supervision,  and  protection  from  its 
enemies,  and  that  furnishes  an  indefinite 
number  of  pounds  of  costly  sweets  all  ready 
for  the  table  or  packed  for  market,  in  an  at¬ 
tractive  form,  all  of  which  is  absolutely 
saved  from  utter  waste.  What  can  be  more 
profitable! 

Thus  far  theorizing ;  the  inference  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  “  nature  of  things.”  We  must 
add  some  facts  and  the  opinions  of  men  who 
are  “  experts”  in  bee-culture.  And  here  it 
may  be  well  to  remark  that  no  particular 
form  of  hive  is  essential  to  securing  the 
greatest  amount  of  honey.  Various  con¬ 


trivances  about  a  hive  may  facilitate  our 
management  of  bees,  and  enable  us  to  secure 
the  surplus  honey,  in  marketable  form,  but 
it  is  yet  to  be  shown  that  the  bees  collect 
more  or  better  honey  in  the  most  costly 
apiary  than  in  their  wild  state  ;  and  proba¬ 
bly  the  most  perfect  hive  is  that  which  al¬ 
lows  them  to  work  in  a  state  of  nature. 

Among  American  treatises  on  the  subject 
before  us,  we  have  that  of  Mr.  Quinby, 
which  we  heretofore  commended.  Then 
we  have  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Langstrotli, 
worthy  of  high  praise,  which  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  bee-keeper.  He  esti¬ 
mates  that  if  “the  increase  of  stocks  is  limi¬ 
ted  to  one  new  one  from  two  old  ones,  un¬ 
der  proper  management,  one  year  with 
another,  about  ten  dollars  worth  of  honey 
may  be  obtained  for  every  two  stocks  win¬ 
tered  over.”  The  value  of  the  new  colonies, 
he  sets  off  “  as  an  equivalent  for  labor  of 
superintendence,  and  interest  on  the  money 
invested  in  bees,  hives,  fixtures,  &c.” 

He  cites  also  the  success  of  a  German 
bee-keeper,  Dzierzon,  who  beginning  anew 
in  1838,  on  a  new  theory  of  culture,  rapidly 
increased  his  stocks,  till  in  1846  he  had  360 
colonies,  which  yielded  that  year  6,000  lbs. 
of  honey,  besides  several  hundred  weight  of 
wax.  In  1848,  however,  a  fatal  disease 
swept  away  500  colonies,  and  left  him  but 
ten  remaining;  but  these  he  nursed  and 
multiplied  by  artificial  swarms,  so  that  in 
1851  his  stock  consisted  of  nearly  400  col¬ 
onies. 

Dr.  Eddy  of  Massachusetts,  whose  brief 
work  on  bee-culture  is  valuable,  gives  as  the 
result  of  his  experience  for  twelve  years,  the 
opinion  that  “  the  profits  resulting  from  a 
judicious  and  proper  system  of  bee-culture 
may  be  safely  estimated  at  from  100  to  500 
per  cent  per  annum.”  He  says  :  “  I  have 
three  swarms,  which  have  paid  me  in  honey 
and  increase  of  stock  upwards  of  $100  in 
two  years.  The  average  profit  upon  my 
entire  stock  for  three  years  has  been  327 
per  cent  per  annum,  or  $3,27  cents  has  been 
the  annual  profit  on  every  dollar  invested.” 
He  cites  a  case  where  one  colony  yielded  in 
honey  and  increase  of  stock,  $25  in  a  single 
year ;  and  another  case  in  the  city  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  where  a  swarm  produced  a  new 
swarm,  and  five  dollars  worth  of  surplus 
honey;  while  the  new  swarm  produced  89 
pounds  of  surplus  honey  which  sold  for  $20, 
making  the  proceeds  of  the  old  stock  for  the 
season  about  thirty  dollars  ”  And  as  for 
time  and  labor  he  says,  “  the  aggregate  de¬ 
gree  of  attention  which  a  dozen  swarms  of 
bees  require  during  the  year  is  less  than  a 
dozen  house  plants  or  a  single  canary  would 
necessarily  demand.” 

Mr.  Wood,  an  English  writer,  quotes  one 
apiarian  as  receiving  from  eight  stocks  about 
.£20  a  year,  Another,  who  was  regularly 
engaged  from  six  to  six  daily  in  other  avo¬ 
cations,  cleared  nearly  j£100  in  one  year  by 
his  bees.  “  Fifty  or  sixty  pounds  of  honey 
have  not  unfrequently  been  obtained  from  a 
single  hive  in  a  season,  and  occasionally  as 
much  as  100  pounds.” 

Dr.  Thacher  cites  a  German  writer  who 
saw  forty  large  bee-hives  filled  with  honey, 


to  the  amount  of  seventy  pounds  each,  in 
one  fortnight,  by  their  being  placed  near  a 
large  field  of  buckwheat  in  flower. 

But  we  forbear  to  cite  such  facts,  for  wp 
do  not  wish  to  encourage  any  one  to  plunge 
into  this  business  too  hastily.  The  advice 
of  Mr.  Langstroth  is  in  point.  “  Let  no  in¬ 
experienced  person  commence  bee-keeping  on 
a  large  scale."  Let  him  be  satisfied  “  not 
merely  that  money  can  be  made  by  keeping 
bees,  but  that  he  can  make  it."  And  this  is 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  that  in  a 
land  so  wide  in  extent,  so  rich  in  its  re¬ 
sources,  and  so  full  of  enterprise,  it  is  a 
shame  and  a  pity  that  bee-culture  should  not 
receive  more  careful  attention,  and  be  made 
to  contribute  to  the  prosperity  not  only  of 
the  husbandman  but  of  the  mechanic  and 
the  salesman,  and  in  fact  of  every  house¬ 
holder  outside  of  our  larger  cities. 

E.  W.  G. 

EFFECT  OF  SEVERE  COLD  ON  TENDER 
TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

A  recent  walk  through  our  grounds  re¬ 
vealed  some  facts  worthy  cf  record.  It 
should  be  premised  that,  during  the  past 
Winter,  the  mercury  with  us  (in  Central 
New-York)  has  fallen  several  times  to  20a 
below  zero,  and  once  to  30°.  Alas  !  said  we, 
as  we  watched  the  thermometer,  this  will  be 
the  death  of  our  choice  and  tender  trees. 
When  the  cold  abated,  in  the  latter  part  of 
February,  we  went  forth  to  note  our  proba¬ 
ble  losses.  The  record  of  observations  was 
as  follows : 

Deciduous  Cypress ,  a  native  of  the  South¬ 
ern  States,  but  slightly  nipped  on  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  its  twigs.  Salisburia ,  a  native 
of  Japan,  two  twigs  a  lit  tie  injured;  it  has 
passed  through  three  Winteis  here  before, 
with  no  injury.  Menzies'  Spruce,  leaves  red 
as  sole  leather,  but  the  buds  untouched :  had 
no  protection.  Swedish  Juniper,  unhurt, 
though  a  little  browned.  Fmus  Excelsa,  na¬ 
tive  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  perfectly 
fresh,  less  pinched  than  in  former  Winters  ; 
was  protected,  on  the  south  side,  by  a  few 
hemloek  boughs  to  keep  the  sun  off.  Eng¬ 
lish  Yew,  with  a  slight  protection  of  straw 
tied  over  the  top, unharmed.  English  Maple, 
unscathed.  An  English  gardener  in  this 
neighborhood  planted  it  several  years  ago, 
and  pronounced  it  too  tender  for  this  lati¬ 
tude.  Kentucky  Coffee  Tree,  untouched. 
Gold-barked  Ash,  slightly  injured  on  the  ex¬ 
tremities,  but  less  than  in  former  years. 
Virgilia  Lutea,  unharmed.  White  Fringe 
Tree,  sound  throughout.  Deutzia  Scabra, 
ditto,  Magnolia  Glauca,  slightly  injured  :  it 
is  often  cut  up  badly.  Magnolia  Acuminata, 
untouched.  Kolreuteria,  ditto. 

Most  of  these  trees  and  shrubs,  it  will  be 
remembered,  are  considered  tender,  and 
hardly  safe  to  plant  at  the  North.  But  the 
observations  just  made  confirm  our  opinion 
heretofore  expressed,  that  it  is  not  the  ex¬ 
treme  cold  of  Winter  that  is  fatal  to  such 
plants,  so  much  as  the  changeable  weather 
of  early  Spring.  If  trees  of  this  description 
were  slightly  protected  against  such  changes, 
we  believe  that  many  might  be  planted  at 
the  North,  which  are  now  confined  to  t he 
grounds  of  our  Southern  neighbors. 
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A  DISH  EVERYBODY  WOULD  LIKE,  AND  EVERYBODY  MIGHT  HAVE. 


Wo  give  an  engraving  of  a  sketch  presented  to  us  by  Mrs.  G.  W.  Huntsman  of  Flushing,  (fiom  her  own  pencil.) 
The  amateur  will  recognize  it  as  a  verv  accurate  drawing  of  the  “  British  Queen.  '  and  we  regret  that  the  pleasure 
of  looking  at  such  a  "  mouth-watering  ”  picture,  is  lessened  by  the  fact  that  this  variety  of  Strawberry  has  failed  to 
be  very  productive  in  this  country.  But  there  are  other  varieties,  elsewhere  referred  to,  which  will  furnish  an  abun¬ 
dant  yield  of  fruit  as  luscious  and  as  desirable  as  the  one  here  shown. 


CHAPTERS  ON  STRAWBERRIES. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

This  month  is,  in  the  Middle  States,  the 
most  suitable  time  to  plant  strawberries. 
And  when,  with  but  little  labor,  such  deli¬ 
cious  fruit  can  be  obtained  in  abundance, 
few  of  our  readers  possessing  gardens,  who 
have  not  already  attended  to  its  culture,  will, 
we  think,  delay  any  longer  to  add  this  to 
their  other  luxuries.  Some  complain  of  the 
trouble  to  keep  strawberry  beds  from  being 
run  over  with  weeds  and  grass.  With  pro¬ 
per  modes  of  culture,  and  a  little  care  at.  the 
right  time,  this  labor  may  be  greatly  re¬ 
duced. 

The  first,  requisite,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
plentiful  supply  of  good  fruit,  is  a  thorough 
preparation  of  the  ground.  The  strawberry 
needs  abundance  of  moisture  during  the 
fruiting  season.  To  meet  this  want,  the 
ground  should  be  trenched  at  least  two  feet 
deep,  and  well  enriched  with  barn-yard  ma¬ 
nure.  Concentrated  fertilizers  are  not  so 
suitable,  as  they  do  not  effect  that  mechani¬ 
cal  division  of  the  soil,  which  is  a  condition 
of  obtaining  moisture  in  dry  weather.  Such 
a  preparation  is  more  reliable  than  a  de¬ 
pendence  upon  artificial  watering,  which  is 
seldom  done  in  a  manner  to  be  of  much 
benefit..  When  the  ground  will  permit,  the 
roots  of  the  strawberry  extend  down,  in 
search  of  food  and  moisture,  to  the  depth  of 
four  feet.  Almost  any  good  garden  soil  will 
produce  this  fruit,  if  well  prepared.  If  the 
soil  is  a  tenacious  clay,  add  plenty  of  coarse 
manure.  On  such  soil,  we  have  seen  the 
best  fruit  raised  by  digging  in  simply  wheat 
sfraw.  If  the  soil  is  very  light  and  sandy, 
add  also  ashes  and  a  little  lime — wood 
ashes  are  at  all  times  acceptable  to  the 
strawberry.  Either  of  the  above  soils  may 
also  be  improved  by  mixing  with  the  other. 

Having  selected  and  prepared  the  ground, 
the  next  requisite  is  to  obtain  plants  of  the 
right  kind.  For  garden  culture,  of  which 
we  now  treat,  Hovey’s  Seedling  and  Mc- 
Avoy’s  Superior  are  the  most  reliable. 
These  kinds  may  be  obtained  of  any,  re¬ 
spectable  nurseryman,  at  a  reasonable  price. 
We  would  also  recommend  a  few  of  Burr’s 
New  Pine,  and  Longworth’s  Prolific,  when 


it  can  be  obtained  with  certainty  as  to  its 
genuineness.  The  three  first  named  are  pis¬ 
tillate  varieties,  and  will  need  a  few  stami- 
nate  kinds  mixed  with  them,  or  placed  in 
beds  not  far  distant.  Longworth’s  will  an¬ 
swer  for  this  purpose,  if  it  can  be  had.  If 
not,  use  the  Early  Scarlet. 

We  will  describe  two  modes  of  cultiva¬ 
tion — the  only  ones  which  we  have  found 
entirely  satisfactory. 

First.  Lay  out  the  ground  in  beds  four  feet 
wide,  with  alleys  between.  Mark  out  rows 
across  the  bed,  two  feet  apart,  and  have  the 
plants  one  foot  distant  in  the  rows.  Set  the 
plants  with  a  garden  trowel  or  other  conve¬ 
nient  implement,  pressing  the  earth  firmly 
about  the  roots,  and  water  immediately.  If 
it  is  not  desirable  to  plant  a  separate  bed  of 
some  staminate  variety,  such  as  the  Early 
Scarlet,  or  Longwortli’s,  put  a  few  of  these 
in  each  bed — one  to  ten  of  the  pistillate 
kinds  will  be  enough — even  a  less  number 
will  answer.  No  further  care  will  be  neces¬ 
sary,  except  keeping  the  ground  free  of 
weeds,  which  may  be  done  by  occasionally 
running  a  garden  rake  between  the  rows,  or 
by  hoeing.  If  blossoms  appear,  be  careful 
to  pinch  them  out,  for  if  the  plants  be  allowed 
to  bear  fruit  the  first  season,  they  will  be  too 
much  weakened  to  bear  well  the  next  Sum¬ 
mer.  Be  careful,  also,  to  cut  off,  or  pinch 
out  the  runners  as  they  appear  from  time  to 
time.  Much  will  depend  upon  this  being 
done,  that  the  plants  form  large  stools  capa¬ 
ble  of  bearing,  next  year,  a  pint  or  more  of 
the  finest  fruit  each.  A  bed  thus  managed 
will  continue  in  bearing  three  years.  If 
plants  are  required  for  making  new  beds 
either  this  Fall  or  next  Spring,  put  out  a  few 
in  rich  ground,  apart,  for  this  purpose. 

Second.  In  this  mode,  the  ground  may  be 
divided  into  beds  or  not ;  but  it  is  better  to 
do  so,  as  the  fruit  can  be  gathered  without 
trampling  down  the  plants.  Set  them  at  the 
distance  of  two  and  a  half  feet  each  way. 
Keep  the  ground  clean  by  frequent  hoeing  or 
raking,  until  the  plants  acquire  strength,  and 
the  seeds  of  weeds  have  germinated,  when 
the  runners  maybe  allowed  to  lake  root  and 
cover  the  ground.  In  the  Autumn,  thin  out 
the  plants  with  a  small  hoe,  leaving  them 
eight  or  ten  inches  apart.  After  one  crop 


has  been  obtained,  the  plants  may  be  dug 
under,  and  a  crop  of  something  else  raised 
on  the  ground.  If  the  bed  should  be  very 
free  from  weeds  and  grass,  it  may  be  re¬ 
tained  for  another  crop  ;  but  usually,  it  will 
be  better  to  make  a  new  plantation  every 
Spring,  as  the  old  bed  is  liable  to  become 
crowded  with  plants  or  weeds,  or  both,  and 
the  trouble  of  making  a  new  one  is  very 
little.  In  no  other  way  can  an  abundance  of 
fine  fruit  be  obtained  at  so  little  trouble  as 
by  this  method,  though  it  is  not  quite  so 
neat  and  finished  as  the  first  one  proposed. 

FARMERS’  GARDENS. 


As  a  class,  farm  gardens  fall  far  short  of 
those  found  in  villages,  and  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs  of  our  cities.  It  probably  will  not  pay 
for  a  farmer  to  lay  out  an  acre  or  two  of 
land  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art  of  land¬ 
scape  gardening,  and  employ  men  educated 
to  the  business  to  keep  it.  But  it  will  pay 
better  than  any  other  portion  of  his  farm,  to 
till  one  acre  in  the  most  thorough  manner, 
to  raise  the  fruits  and  vegetables  he  wants 
for  his  own  family.  It  is  a  reproach  to  the 
class,  as  the  feeders  of  the  world,  that  their 
own  families  are  often  not  half  as  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  fine  fruits  and  vegetables  as  the 
mechanics  and  laboring  men  in  the  village. 

The  standing  excuse  is,  that  they  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  field  crops  for  their  profits, 
and  these  must  have  the  first  claim  upon 
their  attention,  by  which  they  mean  that 
they  have  no  time  for  the  small  business  of 
planting  beds  and  keeping  them  clear  of 
weeds.  They  do  not  believe  it  pays  to  cul¬ 
tivate  such  vegetables  as  are  common  in  all 
good  village  gardens.  They  have  indeed  a 
small  patch  called  a  garden,  but  it  is  more 
abundantly  stocked  with  weeds  than  with 
anything  else.  It  is  so  long  neglected,  both 
in  planting  and  cultivating,  that  the  weeds 
always  have  the  start,  and  keep  it  through 
the  season.  The  boys  become  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  it,  and  the  term  gardening  is 
always  associated  in  their  minds  with  weed¬ 
ing  the  onion-bed  and  cutting  up  pig-weed 
and  purslain  among  the  beans  and  potatoes.. 

Some  farmers,  we  rejoice  to  know,  have 
turned  over  a  new  leaf,  and  for  a  few  years 
have  cultivated  a  good  variety  of  vegetables, 
and  find  it  both  pleasant  and  profitable  to  as¬ 
sociate  with  their  salt  junk,  cabbages,  pars¬ 
nips,  lettuce,  peas,  beans,  onions,  squashes,, 
&c.  This  month  is  the  time  for  all  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  commence  thorough  work  in  the; 
garden.  Manure  thoroughly,  and  plow  deep 
Then  look  over  the  lists  of  some  reliable^ 
seedsman,  and  select  such  varieties  as  you, 
like,  and  plant  them  seasonably.  A  few  dol¬ 
lars  spent  in  this  way  will  give  you  more 
satisfaction,  and  we  think  more  piofit ,  than 
any  other  investment  in  seeds  upon  the 
farm.  Try  it  and  see. 

FORWARDING  VEGETABLES. 

Besides  the  Hot-bed  treated  of  last  month, 
hand-glasses,  or  even  boxes,  may  be  advan¬ 
tageously  employed  alone,  though  usually 
better  in  connection  with  hot-beds.  Choose 
ai  warm  and  sheltered  situation,  in  dry  soil, 
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and  dig  a  trench  two  feet  deep,  and  of  the 
same  width;  or  if  the  heating  material  is 
easily  obtained,  three  feet  in  width  is  still 
better.  This  may  be  of  any  desired  length. 
Fill  with  good  heating  manure,  the  same  as 
for  hot-beds,  raising  it  about  one  foot  above 
the  surrounding  surface.  Next  add  eight  or 
ten  inches  of  good  rich  mold  for  the  plants 
to  grow  in.  As  soon  as  this  covering  is 
warmed  by  the  material  beneath,  cabbages, 
cauliflowers,  egg-plants,  cucumbers,  melons, 
&c.,  may  be  transplanted  from  the  liot-bed, 
placing  them  the  requisite  distance  apart  for 
their  future  growth,  and  cover  with  hand¬ 
glasses  provided  for  this  purpose,  shading 
them  for  a  day  or  two.  When  the  plants 
have  commenced  their  growth,  raise  the 
glasses  to  admit  the  air,  propping  them  up, 
and  lowering  again  at  night.  As  warm 
weather  advances,  they  may  be  taken  off 
during  fine  days  to  harden  the  plants,  and 
about  the  latter  end  of  May  removed  en¬ 
tirely. 

Wooden  boxes  with  a  pane  of  glass  for 
the  upper  surface  will  answer  instead  of 
regular  hand-glasses,  though  not  as  good, 
as  they  do  not  admit  light  and  warmth  in  all 
sides. 

A  ridge  of  the  above  kind  may  also  be 
used  to  sow  vegetables  upon. 


CAULIFLOWERS. 


A  good  cauliflower  is  almost  as  rare  a 
thing  in  the  country,  as  a  good  pear.  They 
are  not  to  be  found  in  one  farmer’s  garden 
in  a  hundred  ;  and  yet  with  good  seed,  and 
land,  they  are  almost  as  sure  to  head  as  a 
cabbage.  The  cauliflower  is  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  and  delicious  of  all  the  varieties  of  the 
Brassica  oleracea,  which  in  its  native  state  is 
a  small,  open-leaved,  cruciferous,  yellow- 
flowered  plant,  found  growing  wild,  near  the 
cliff's,  upon  the  sea  shore  of  Britain. 

It  cannot  be  grown  to  perfection  in  the 
shade  of  trees,  buildings,  or  fences.  It 
wants  the  open  ground,  and  plenty  of  sun¬ 
light,  though  it  is  more  impatient  of  drought 
than  most  other  vegetables.  It  delights  in  a 
rich,  deep,  well  worked  soil,  through  which 
the  roots  can  penetrate  easily  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  Besides  the  usual  thorough  manuring 
of  the  vegetable  garden,  it  wants  a  liquid 
manure,  while  growing  freely,  in  order  to 
have  the  plant  bring  out  its  highest  excel¬ 
lence.  An  ordinary  sample  may  be  had 
with  common  soil  and  cultivation,  but  as  in 
the  case  of  other  garden  products,  the  most 
thorough  cultivation  is  found  to  be  the  most 
economical. 

For  the  general  summer  crop  plants  are 
easily  procured  from  the  gardeners,  where 
one  has  not  the  facilities  of  a  hot-bed  upon 
his  own  premises.  After  the  soil  has  been 
well  worked,  and  manured  to  the  depth  of 
eighteen  inches,  put  out  the  plants  two  feet 
apart,  and  if  the  ground  be  at  all  dry,  put  a 
quart  of  water  around  each  plant.  This 
will  settle  the  dirt  around  the  roots,  and 
should  always  be  practiced,  except  when  it 
rains.  When  the  plants  are  well  started, 
say  two  weens  alter  setting,  it  is  of  great 
service  to  dig  over  the  ground  deeply,  be¬ 


tween  the  rows.  This  furnishes  fresh  air 
and  moisture  to  the  roots,  and  makes  them 
grow  rapidly.  When  the  heads  are  half 
grown,  the  outer  leaves  may  be  nroken  and 
turned  over  them,  to  obstruct  the  light,  and 
to  make  the  heads  of  more  delicate  flavor 
and  color. 

ABOUT  TRENCHING. 

This  is  a  method  of  treating  the  soil,  es¬ 
pecially  when  designed  for  high  cultivation, 
as  in  the  garden,  which  we  consider  of  very 
great  value.  It  is  simple  and  yet  effective. 
We  have  seen  very  little  written  in  this 
country  upon  the  method  of  trenching,  and 
we  think  but  few  understand  the  details. 
We,  therefore,  propose,  at  the  risk  of  being 
a  little  tedious,  to  describe  the  process  some¬ 
what  minutely.  We  write  not  for  the  expe¬ 
rienced  gardener,  but  for  those  who  are  just 
beginning. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  enter  into  long 
arguments  to  show  that  a  soil  well  pulver¬ 
ized  and  manured  two  or  three  feet  in  depth, 
will  produce  a  larger  and  far  more  certain 
yield  than  one  only  cultivated  to  the  depth 
of  five  or  six  inches.  A  single  illustration 
will  perhaps  help  the  conception. 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


Some  of  the  advantages  of  deep  thorough 
tillage  are  being  discussed  in  our  articles 
on  the  “  Mechanical  Treatment  of  Soils.” 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is,  the 
fact  that  deep  culture  guards  against  drouth 
as  well  as  a  wet  season.  The  sun’s  parch¬ 
ing  is  seldom  felt  more  than  a  few  inches 
below  the  surface.  The  plant  growing  upon 
No.  1,  above,  has  roots  always  below  such 
influence,  and  draws  up  moisture  from  be¬ 
neath  during  the  severest  drouth,  while  that 
in  No.  2  is  stunted,  if  not  wholly  killed, 
by  the  absence  of  rain.  The  operation  of 
breaking  up  and  stirring  the  ground  deeply, 
has  received  the  technical  name  of 

TRENCHING. 

This  word  is  usually  applied  to  those 
methods  of  plowing  or  spading  in  which  the 
soil  is  not  only  deeply  stirred,  but  also  in¬ 
verted, — the  lower  soil  brought  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  Deep  plowing,  where  the  furrow  is 
turned,  is  called  trenching,  or  trench-plow¬ 
ing,  though  trenching  generally  refers  to  op¬ 
erations  with  the  spade  or  shovel,  in  the 
garden  or  on  limited  areas,  in  which  the  soil 
is  moved  more  than  one  depth  of  the  spade. 

True  Trenching  implies  digging  the  soil 
two,  three,  or  four  spades  (“spits,”)  deep, 
and  throwing  the  lower  soil  upon  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  the  surface  soil  in  the  bottom  of 
the  trench. 


Bastard  Trenching  signifies  stirring  the 
soil  two  or  more  spits  deep  without  changing 
the  relative  position  of  the  surface  and  sub¬ 
soils. 

The  following  figures  will  illustrate  true 
trenching,  or  simply  trenching,  as  it  is  usual¬ 
ly  termed  : 

|  a  |  b  |  a,  on  the  left,  re- 
a  |  c  |  e  |  g  |  presents  the  end  of 

b  |  A  |  f  |  h  |  a  long  trench  or  fur- 

"  Fig.  3.  row,  from  which 

the  soil  has  been  removed  one  depth  of  the 
spade,  and  carried  across  the  plot  and  placed 
upon  the  surface  on  the  right.  From  b  an¬ 
other  spade’s  depth  has  been  in  like  manner 
carried  over. 

The  next  operation  is  to  take  from  c  the 
width  and  depth  of  the  spade,  and  put  it  in 
the  place  of  the  removed  soil  in  b,  thus  ; 

The  soil  c  is  broken  finely 
and  mingled  with  manure 
Fig.  4.  during  the  process.  The 
next  operation  is  to  take  out  d  and  place  it 
upon  c,  thus : 

The  process  is  continued 
by  throwing  e  in  the  space 


I  e  |  g 


c  |  d  |  f  |  h 


±1 
c  I 


I  e  |  g 
|  f  |  h 


Fig.  5.  « 

throwing/  upon  it  thus: 

When  the  whole  plot  has 
been  gone  over,  the  last 


left  vacant  by  removing  d,  and 


d|f  I  i  ff  I 


c  |  e  |  |  h 


Fig.  6. 


double  trench  is  filled  by  putting  a  first  car¬ 
ried  over,  into  the  bottom,  and  b  upon  it. 

This  process  and  the  following  are  sim¬ 
ple,  easily  performed  by  the  unskillful  la¬ 
borer  after  a  little  instruction,  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  speak  in  too  high  terms 
of  the  great  utility  of  digging  over  a  garden 
soil  in  this  way.  During  the  trenching  more 
or  Jess  manure  may  be  worked  in,  according 
to  the  richness  of  the  soil. 

To  trench  three  or  four  spits  or  spade’s 
deep,  is  just  as  simple  as  the  above,  and  it  is 
usually  advisable  to  go  three  spits  deep,  es¬ 
pecially  in  bastard  trenching,  described  fur¬ 
ther  on. 

TRUE  TRENCHING  THREE  SPITS  DEEP. 

a  b  c  In  this  pro- 


a 

d  |  g  I 

j  1 

surface  soil. 

cess  remove  a  b 

b 

e  |  h  | 

k  1 

middle  soil. 

c  to  the  right  as 

c 

f  1  i  1 

1  |  sub  soil. 

before.  Put  d  in 

thus  : 

Fig.  7. 

c ;  c  'mb;  fin  a , 

f 

1  g  1 

j  1 

Next  putg-  in  the  place  left 

e 

d 

|h| 

1  i| 

e  1 

1| 

by  removing/;  h  in  place 
of  e  ;  and  i  in  place  of  d 

Flg.  8. 

appropriate  manures,  and  filling  the  last 
trench  with  a  b  c  first  taken  out. 

The  above  process  is  only  applicable  to 
good  soils,  of  sufficient  depth  to  allow  bring¬ 
ing  the  lower  soil  upon  the  surface.  But 
there  are  few  soils  as  yet  so  deeply  worked 
that  it  is  safe  to  trust  seeds  and  plants  to  the 
subsoils  thus  brought  up.  For  the  first  year 
or  two,  especially  when  thorough  under¬ 
drainage  has  not  been  performed,  we  advise 

BASTARD  TRENCHING. 

This  is  performed  as  follows  : 

a  a  is  removed  to 
the  right  as  at  first, 
and  then  b  is  thor¬ 
oughly  loosened  with 


a  1  c  |  e  1  g  j 
b | d |  f | hj 


Fig.  9. 


the  spade  and  manures  worked  in  to  it. 
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c  is  then  moved  upon  b  thus  : 
d  is  now  loosened  and  ma¬ 
nured,  and  e  set  upon  ic  thus : 


c  I  I  e  u 


b  |  d  |  f  |  h 


Fig.  11. 

By  thus  continuing  to  move 
the  upper  soil  along  one  or 
more  widths  of  the  spade  at  a 
time,  the  whole  surface  and  subsoil  are 
readily  operated  upon.  Some  begin  by  car¬ 
rying  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  plot  a  double 
portion  thus  :  a  c 

In  this  casee  is  moved 
upon  b;  g  upon  d,  and 
Fig.  12.  so  on. 

BASTARD  TRENCHING,  THREE  SPITS  DEEF. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  generally  ap¬ 
plicable,  and  most  useful  of  the  different 
modes  of  trenching. 

a  d  b 


e  I  g  I  I 


b  |  d  |  f  |  |  | 


a 

d  |  g 

1  j  1  m  I 

b  1 

e  |  h 

1  k  |  n  | 

c  1 

f  N 

1  1  1  °  1 

Fig.  13. 

Begin  by  car¬ 
rying  a,  d,  b,  to 
the  right.  Loosen 
c  with  the  spade, 
mixing  in  manure.  Move  e  upon  c  thus  : 

remembering  to  thoroughly 
break  up  every  portion  of  soil 
and  manure  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Next  throw  g  upon  e 


UN 


I  h  | 


f  I  1 


Fig.  14. 


es  or  furrows  are  to  be  Fi&-  16- 
filled  with  the  portions  a  d  b  carried  to  the 
right  at  first.  It  will  be  seen  that  by  this 
process  the  whole  soil  is  thoroughly  worked 
over  and  manured,  without  changing  the  rel¬ 
ative  position  of  the  upper,  lower  and  middle 
portions. 

Two  other  methods  may  be  pursued  which 
are  combinations  of  true  and  bastard  trench¬ 
ing,  and  both  of  them  often  applicable. 

First — Suppose  that  the  soil  is  good  for 
the  depth  of  two  spades.  In  figure  13,  after 
loosening  c,  throw  g  upon  it,  in  the  place 
marked  b  ;  then  throw  e  upon  g  in  the  place 
marked  a.  Then  loosen  f ;  puty  in  e,  and  h 
in  d,  and  so  on.  By  this  plan  the  two  upper 
portions  change  places,  while  the  lower  soil 
is  loosened  and  manured,  and  is  thus  pre¬ 
pared  for  being  brought  to  the  surface  by 
true  trenching  a  year  or  two  afterwards. 

Second:  The  two  lower  portions  may  be 
made  to  change  places  without  sinking  the 
surface  soil.  This  is  shown  by  fig.  17  : 

Begin  by  carrying  a,  b,  c,  d, 
to  the  right.  Transfer  e  to  c. 
Put  /  over  it  in  the  place 
marked  b.  Move  g  to  a  over/ 
in  its  new  position  thus 

Continue  the  operation  by 
transferring  h  to  the  place  of/ 
that  is  between  e  and  i  in  fig. 

18.  Put  i  over  h  and  j  over  i. 


a 

d  1  g 

1  j 

b 

|  e  |  h 

1  k 

c 

iMi 

|1 

Fig.  17. 

g  1 

1  J 

f  1 

1  h  |  k 

e  1 

NM 

Fig.  18. 

thus 

Other  combinations 
than  those  given  may 
be  made.  Bastard 
trenching  is  generally 
applicable,  but  the  earth  should  be  so  moved 
as  to  bring  to  the  surface  every  year,  at 
least  a  little  of  the  lower  soil. 


g  N  1  1  m 

f  N  1 

k  |  k  |  n 

e  |  h  j 

Fis. 

1  |1  |o 

19. 

BEETS 

Are  among  the  first  seeds  to  be  planted  in 
the  open  ground  in  the  garden.  This  plant 
is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  is 
now  almost  universally  cultivated,  either  in 
the  field  or  garden.  It  is  highly  esteemed, 
by  most  persons  as  a  culinary  vegetable 
though  it  is  less  nutricious  and  digestable 
than  many  others.  It  is  very  productive, 
and  a  few  small  beds  will  furnish  an  abun¬ 
dant  supply  for  an  ordinary  family. 

Those  in  most  common  use  are  the  Early 
Turnip,  Early  long  Blood  and  Extra  dark 
Blood.  There  are  several  varieties  ol  the 
Early  Turnip,  the  Dark  Blood,  the  Yellow 
and  the  Bassano,  which  is  a  very  light  red 
or  scarlet  and  the  best  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  A  paper  or  two  of  Bassano 
beet  seed  should  be  put  upon  the  memoran¬ 
dum  for  this  month,  if  they  are  not  already 
procured.  They  should  be  sown  as  soon  as 
the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  and  sufficient¬ 
ly  dry  for  working.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
sow  Radish  seed  in  the  drills  with  them,  to 
mark  the  rows  and  to  aid  in  their  cultivation. 
The  radishes  will  be  out  of  the  way  before 
the  beet  roots  begin  to  swell  much,  and  their 
long  tap  roots  are  excellent  to  keep  the  soil 
loose.  We  make  the  drills  fourteen  inches 
apart,  and  about  two  inches  deep.  Where 
there  is  a  market  for  the  young  plants  for 
greens,  the  seed  may  be  sown  one  inch 
apart  in  the  drill  and  thinned  out  as  they 
grow.  If  the  young  plants  are  not  wanted  for 
this  purpose,  it  is  better  to  sow  them  three 
inches  apart,  removing  at  least  half  of  the 
plants  before  maturity. 

The  Early  Long  Blood  has  the  prefer¬ 
ence  among  gardeners,  and  this  is  the  kind 
most  frequently  met  with  in  the  market. 
They  are  smooth,  and  regular  in  shape,  and 
as  they  grow  above  ground  a  good  deal  they 
are  easily  pulled,  and  from  this  circumstance 
are  sometimes  called  the  lazy  man’s  beet. 
They  are  not  equal  in  flavor  to  the  turnip 
rooted  varieties,  but  are  much  more  pro¬ 
ductive.  They  mature  a  little  later. 

The  Extra  Dark  Blood  is  a  still  later 
variety.  It  is  much  darker  in  color,  and  is 
the  kind  usually  selected  for  winter  and 
spring  use.  If  larger  roots  are  preferred 
they  should  be  sown  farther  apart,  both  in 
the  row,  and  in  the  drill.  Two  and  three 
feet  a  part  are  desirable  for  the  largest  roots. 
Medium  sized  roots  are  preferable  for  the 
market.  The  three  kinds  we  have  named 
are  the  principal  varieties  cultivated  for  this 
market.  Those  intended  for  Winter  use 
should  be  sown  about  the  first  of  June  and 
later,  as  they  will  be  more  tender,  and  keep 
better  than  those  sow  n  in  the  first  part  of 
the  season  Those  designed  for  Winter  use 
should  be  taken  up  before  frost,  the  tops 
should  be  kept  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  is 
possible  without  freezing. 

This  vegetable  having  a  tap  root,  requires 
a  deep  and  thorough  disintegration  of  the 
soil.  We  usually  trench  every  Spring  at. 
least  two  feet  deep,  working  in  a  half  cord  of 
stable  manure  to  a  square  rod  of  ground, 
taking  the  manure  fresh  from  the  barn  cel¬ 
lar  where  it  is  in  a  fermenting  state.  This 
raises  the  temperature  of  the  beds,  and 


brings  up  the  seed  quicker.  Some  plant  the 
seed  in  hills.  They  make  a  hole  with  a  dib¬ 
ble  about  ten  inches  or  a  foot  deep,  and  fill 
it  two  thirds  full  of  horse,  manure.  The  re¬ 
mainder  is  filled  in  with  soil  and  the  seed 
planted  as  usual.  This  is  a  slow  process, 
but  it  brings  beets  very  early.  The  seed 
germinates  more  surely  if  it  is  soaked  a  day 
in  warm  water  before  planting. 

PARSE EPS 

Have  given  to  our  language  that  excellent 
proverb  “Smooth  words  butter  no  parsneps,” 
which  illustrates  the  value  of  flattery,  as 
well  as  furnishes  a  hint  for  the  right  mode  of 
cooking.  The  parsnep  is  of  slower  growth, 
than  most  other  roots,  and  demands  the 
whole  season'.  They  should  be  sown  as 
soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked  in  the 
Spring.  Some  even  sow  them  in  the  Fall, 
with  advantage. 

The  Sugar  or  Hollow  crown,  and  the  large 
Dutch  or  Guernsey  are  the  kinds  in  general 
cultivation.  The  first  are  better  for  table 
use,  the  latter  for  field  culture,  to  be  used 
for  feeding  to  cattle.  Seeds  of  the  first  va¬ 
riety  have  been  distributed  from  the  Patent 
Office,  for  a  few  years  past,  and  those  which 
we  have  tested  in  our  garden,  have  given 
roots  of  excellent  size  and  quality. 

The  soil  best  adapted  to  this  root  is  a 
deep  rich  sandy  loam,  but  it  may  be  grown 
in  almost  any  ground  with  sufficient  drain¬ 
ing  and  disintegration.  We  usually  select  ' 
the  deepest  and  richest  part  of  the  garden, 
where  the  long  tap  roots  can  have  free  play. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  plant  this  thin 
scale  seed  too  deep.  A  half  inch  is  quite 
deep  enough,  and  half  that  depth  if  we  could 
have  moisture  enough  would  be  better  still. 
We  usually  sow  with  a  brush  seed  sower, 
putting  in  with  the  seed  fine  ground  unburned 
bones.  This  gives  the  seed  an  early  start, 
and  when  the  plants  are  well  up,  we  thin 
them  out  to  six  inches  in  the  drill.  The 
drills  are  fourteen  inches  apart.  They  may 
be  sown  any  time  before  the  first  of  May, 
but  the  earlier  they  are  in  the  ground  the 
better. 

The  parsnep  deserves  a  much  higher 
place  than  it  holds  in  this  country  as  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  food.  It  is  highly  nutritious,  sweet, 
and  palatable  when  properly  cooked.  A 
parsnep  stew  prepared  with  skill  is  a  dish  for 
an  epicure.  But  few  farmers’  families  use 
them  enough  to  acquire  a  taste  for  them, 
and  the  only  months  in  which  they  break 
in  upon  the  everlasting  monotony  of  salt 
junk  and  potatoes,  are  March  and  April, 
when  they  are  first  dug.  But  they  are  as 
easily  kept  in  the  cellar,  during  the  Winter, 
as  any  other  root,  and  ought  to  be  laid  in 
in  November  as  a  part  of  the  winter  stores. 
They  help  make  a  variety  and  are  highly 
relished,  when  one  has  acquired  a  taste  for 
them. 

Cattle  are  fond  of  them,  and  they  are 
profitable  feed,  both  for  making  flesh  and 
for  milk.  When  cooked  and  mixed  with 
meal,  they  make  a  very  good  diet  for  store 
pigs.  This  root  should  be  cultivated  exten¬ 
sively  by  our  farmers  as  a  field  crop,  for 
feeding  cattle  in  the  Winter  and  Spring.  It 
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is  a  cheaper  food  than  exclusive  hay  diet, 
and  cattle  thrive  much  better  upon  it.  It  is 
not  liable  to  the  objection  usually  brought 
against  turnips,  for  it  gives  no  peculiar  taste 
to  the  milk,  and  does  not  injure  it  for  butter 
making. 

To  raise  Seed ,  set  out  a  dozen  of  the  best 
roots  you  can  procure,  the  last  of  this  month. 
Put  them  in  a  sheltered  place,  in  good  soil, 
and  gather  the  seed  when  fully  ripe.  It  is 
easily  scattered  by  the  winds,  and  if  not 
gathered  at  maturity  it  will  be  lost.  Seed 
more  than  one  year  old  should  seldom  be 
used.  It  is  so  thin  that  it  soon  loses  its 
vitality. 

LETTUCE. 

The  name  of  this  vegetable  is  from  the 
Latin  word  lac,  (milk,)  so  called  from  the 
whitish  juice  which  exudes  from  the  stem 
and  leaves  when  broken  or  cut.  This  juice, 
when  separated,  is  called  lactucarum,  and 
has  slightly  narcotic  properties,  like  opium, 
for  which  it  is  sometimes  used  in  cases 
where  opium  is  inadmissible. 

The  most  common  use  is  as  a  salad  in 
Spring,  for  which  it  is  unrivaled.  It  is  uni¬ 
versally  regarded  as  a  healthful  vegetable, 
and  is  highly  relished  by  persons  accustom¬ 
ed  to  its  use.  It  was  introduced  into  Eng¬ 
land  about  1562,  since  which  time  it  has  held 
a  prominent  place  in  the  kitchen  garden. 
There  are  two  varieties,  each  of  which  has 
a  large  number  of  sub-divisions.  The  cab¬ 
bage  lettuce  was  introduced  from  Egypt, 
and  its  varieties  have  principally  originated 
in  Europe,  under  the  treatment  of  skillful 
gardeners.  The  upright  sorts  are  from  Cos, 
and  take  the  name  of  the  island  whence 
they  were  introduced.  They  are  char¬ 
acterized  by  an  erect  growth,  and  do 
not  readily  form  heads  without  artificial  aid. 
The  cabbage  varieties  grow  close  to  the 
ground,  and  produce  a  blanched  heart,  in  the 
form  of  a  cabbage,  without  any  assistance. 

When  young  they  are  in  general  sweeter 
than  Cos  varieties,  at  the  same  age.  They 
are  grown  at  all  seasons,  the  Cos  are  more 
particularly  for  Summer  use. 

VARIETIES. 

Many  of  the  European  sorts  are  not 
adapted  to  our  dry,  hot  Summers.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  recommended  by  experienced 
gardeners,  and  when  propagated  from  relia¬ 
ble  seed,  will  give  satisfaction.  Cabbage 
varieties :  Brown  Dutch,  Early  and  Royal 
Cabbage,  Drumhead,  Victoria  and  Large  In¬ 
dian.  Cos  Varieties  :  White  Cos,  Brown  or 
Bath  Cos,  Paris  and  Green  Cos.  These  are 
not  so  popular  with  us  as  in  Europe.  They 
should  have  their  leaves  drawn  together  a 
week  or  two  before  they  are  cut  and  tied 
with  a  strip  of  matting. 

CULTURE. 

This  vegetable  delights  in  a  deep  rich 
loam,  not  too  moist.  It  does  better  in  thor¬ 
oughly  decomposed  manure,  than  in  fresh 
applications.  We  have  found  it  to  succeed 
admirably  in  reclaimed  marsh  land,  where 
it  has  been  thoroughly  underdrained. 
Though  a  small  plant,  it  sends  its  roots  deep 
into  the  earth,  and  a  multitude  of  them. 
Whatever  spot  is  taken  for  this  crop,  should 


be  thoroughly  trenched  and  manured,  a 
small  bed  will  supply  a  family  very  abund¬ 
antly.  Make  the  top  soil  very  fine  with  the 
garden  rake,  and  sow  in  drills  nine  inches 
apart,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  open  in  the 
Spring.  The  Early  Cabbage,  Drumhead,  and 
Indian  are  good  varieties  for  the  first  sow¬ 
ing. 

Sow  again,  for  a  succession,  the  last  of 
April,  and  at  intervals  through  the  season. 
We  have  found  it  a  good  practice  to  put  a 
few  seeds  about  the  edges  of  other  beds  of 
garden  vegetables,  as  finer  heads  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  plenty  of  room. 

This  plant  survives  the  Winter  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  protection,  and  market  gardeners  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  prepare  plants  for  their  earliest 
crops  by  sowing  the  previousTall,  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  plants  in  close  boxes  during  the 
Winter,  very  much  like  early  York  Cab¬ 
bages.  The  Brown  Dutch  is  a  good  variety 
for  this  treatment. 

SEED. 

The  varieties  that  head  best  should  be  se¬ 
lected  for  seed,  and  should  be  kept  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  all  other  varieties  while  in 
bloom.  The  seed  from  those  that  run  up 
will  not  give  good  heads. 


CONVENIENT  IMPLEMENTS, 

We  intend  to  devote  a  column,  now  and  then, 
to  describing  and  illustrating  some  of  the  most 
convenient  implements  which  have  not  as  yet 
come  into  general  use  We  begin  with  these 
four  simple  ones,  and 
give  plain  details,  as 
we  write,  not  for  those 
who  have  used  and 
are  familiar  with  the 
implements  named. 
We  have  found  no  sin¬ 
gle  implement  more 
useful,  both  in  the  gar¬ 
den  and  field,  than  the 
one  here  shown,  called 
the  weeding  hoe.  It  is 
also  styled  the  onion 
weeding  Hoe.  hoe,  the  bayoant  hoe, 

&c.  Our  cut  shows  the  metal  part  in  the  larger 
figure,  and  the  same  implement  with  the  handle, 
in  the  smaller  figure.  In  the  latter  form,  with  the 
handle,  the  usual  retail  price  is  50  cents  The 
steel  blade  is  about  6  inches  in  length,  1 J  inches 
wide  at  the  end  next  the  handle,  and  runs  to  a 
point,  with  sharp  edges.  By  turning  the  side  to 
the  soil,  it  cuts  as  wide  as  the  common  hoe,  and 
may  be  drawn  through  the  surface  soil  to  loosen 
it  without  moving  the  earth  along.  With  the 
point  downward,  the  ground  may  be  loosened  the 
full  depth  of  the  blade.  In  this  way  it  may  be 
used  for  opening  drills  for  seed.  It  is  always  very 
advantageous  to  loosen  the  soil  deeply  below 
where  seed  is  to  be  placed.  The  point  can  be 
turned  to  the  right  or  left,  and  worked  in  among 
corn,  potatoes,  and  among  the  smaller  plants  in 
the  garden.  We  have  more  recently  used  this 
for  nearly  all  kinds  of  hoeing  and  weeding,  and 
have  saved  with  it  many  a  backache,  to  say 
nothing  of  sore  fingers  resulting  from  pulling 
weeds,  where  only  the  broad  common  hoe  was 
resorted  to.  We  would  not  like  to  be  without 
one,  if  the  cost  were  much  greater.  We  do  not 
know  that  it  is  patented,  and  it  is,  or  should  be, 
on  sale  wherever  any  kinds  of  implements  are 
kept. 


Next  to  the  weeding  hoe,  es¬ 
pecially  for  garden  culture,  we 
place  the  scuffle  or  push  hoc. 
The  steel  blade  is  from  2  to  3 
inches  wide,  and  from  5  to  9 
inches  in  length.  The  front 
edge  is  bevelled  sharp,  and 
sometimes  the  back  edge  is  also 
sharp  ;  it  should  always  be  so. 
The  handle  is  made  longer  than 
that  of  the  common  hoe,  and 
one  can  stand  upright  and  work 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground 
quite  effectually  and  easily,  It 
may  be  considered  a  good  im¬ 
plement  for  a  weak -backed,  or 
“  lazy  man,”  but  is  none  the 
worse  on  that  account  for  a 
“  smart  man.”  The  retail  price 
varies  from  37£  to  75  cents,  ac- 

Scuffle  or  Push  Hoe.  c()rding  ^  ^  jengtL  of  the 

blade.  It  is  also  very  useful  for  working  upon 
gravel  walks. 

The  advantages  of  a  Garden  Trowel 
are  too  little  known,  as  not  one  farmer 
in  a  hundred  has  one.  This  is  similar 
to  the  common  mortar  trowel,  but  the 
blade  is  curved  upon  the  sides  into  the 
shape  of  a  trough  with  open  ends.  Its 
chief  use  is  in  making  holes  for  and 
taking  up  young  plants,  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  soil  around  the  roots.  Cab¬ 
bage  plants,  beets,  cucumber  plants, 
in  short,  all  kinds  of  young  plants  in 
the  garden  may  be  safely  transplanted,  GT^ei  n 
by  using  this  implement.  So,  also,  field  corn,  tur¬ 
nips,  &c.,  may  all  be  moved  from  thick  planted  to 
thin  or  vacant  spots  with  eqse  and  safety.  This 
may  be  done  in  dry  weather,  by  first  wetting  the 
portion  of  soil  to  be  moved.  By  striking  the 
trowel  down  two  or  three  times,  a  circular  hole 
may  be  made,  and  by  a  similar  operation  around 
the  plant,  a  mass  of  earth  enclosing  the  roots  can 
be  taken  up  of  just  the  form  to  fit  the  prepared 
cavity.  Moved  in  this  way,  few  young  plants  will 
suffer  by  change  of  place.  The  retail  price  varies 
from  25  cents  to  $1,  according  to  size  and  quality. 

Where  a  line  is  used 
for  laying  out  a  garden 
plot  into  beds  and  walks, 
&c.,  a  Garden  Reel  is 
quite  a  convenience.  They 
are  sold  ready  made  oi 
iron  for  about  50  cents  to 
$1  each.  Any  one,  how¬ 
ever,  can  construct  one 
for  himself.  A  frame,  for 
winding  the  line  upon, 
may  be  made  of  wood, 
like  the  iron  one  shown 
in  the  cut,  or  a  two-inch 
board,  say  ten  inches  long  and  eight  inches  wide, 
may  be  taken  and  hollowed  upon  the  sides  for  a 
spool.  Through  the  centre  bore  an  inch  hole  for 
the  upright  supporting  stake.  Into  each  upper 
corner,  put  a  peg  projecting  upward  an  inch  or  so, 
so  that  the  cord  may  be  crossed  between  them  to 
prevent  further  unwinding  at  any  desired  point. 
A  sharpened,  hard  wood  stake,  may  be  tied  to 
the  end  of  the  cord,  and  set  up  at  any  required 
distance,  as  shown  in  the  cut  When  not  in  use, 
the  apparatus  may  be  packed  away  easily.  A  boy 
with  a  hatchet  and  augur  could  quickly  get  up 
such  an  implement.  Those  who  are  procuring  a 
complete  set  of  garden  implements,  or  who  have 
much  use  for  a  line,  will  of  course  get  the  iron 
reel.  A  light  reel  or  spool  is  convenient  for  keep¬ 
ing  clothes  lines  upon. 
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PLANTING  SHRUBBERY". 


THE  BARM  FRUIT  GARDEN- 

Now  is  the  time  to  mature  plans  for  im¬ 
provements  and  additions  to  the  farm  ;  the 
moment  for  action  will  soon  be  at  hand. 
Among  other  improvements  we  must  urge 
the  many  claims  of  a  fruit  garden.  Most 
farmers  have  a  supply  of  fruit  of  some  kind  ; 
but  the  choice  varieties  of  small  fruits  are 
seldom  seen,  even  on  the  best  farms.  Farm¬ 
ers  deserve,  and  should  have  the  best  of  ev¬ 
erything.  We  advise  that  a  plot  of  ground 
be  set  apart  exclusively  for  a  fruit  garden, 
on  . which  should  be  grown  the  best  varieties 
of  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  Grapes,  Dwarf 
Pears,  &c.  The  soil  should  be  deeply  trench¬ 
ed,  heavily  manured,  and  thoroughly  drain¬ 
ed.  Divide  it  into  beds  and  borders,  and 
edge  them  with  box,  if  a  neat  appearance 
is  wished  for  ;  and  a  neat  fence  is  of  course 
desirable,  as  well  for  looks  as  to  protect  it 
from  the  depredations  of  animals.  The  fruit 
and  vegetable  garden  may  be  within  the 
same  inclosure  ;  and  if,  for  want  of  ground, 
or  other  reasons,  a  separate  plot  cannot  be 
allotted  to  the  fruit  garden,  the  borders  of 
the  vegetable  garden  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  In  planting,  make  the  holes  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  admit  of  spreading  the  roots 
in  their  natural  position.  Prepare  the  holes 
before  opening  the  package  of  trees  or  plants, 
and  then  let  the  planting  be  done  as  speedi¬ 
ly  as  is  consistent  with  doing  the  work  well. 
Nearly  as  many  trees  are  lost  from  exposing 
the  roots  to  the  drying  influence  of  the  air, 
as  from  careless.,  planting.  Some  old  ma¬ 
nure  may  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
holes,  thoroughly  incorporating  it  with  the 
soil. 

We  give  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  best 
kinds  of  fruit  for  a  garden  likethis,  not  ad¬ 
vising  too  great  a  variety  of  each  : 

Strawberries — Hovey’s  Seedling,  Long- 
worth’s  Prolific,  Burr’s  New  Pine  and  Mc- 
Avoy’s  Superior. 

Raspberries — Fastolff,  Antwerp,  Franco¬ 
nia,  and  Brinckle’s  Orange. 

Currants — Red  Dutch,  White  Dutch, 
Cherry,  Prince  Albert,  and  Long-bunched 
Red. 

Gooseberries — Houghton’s  Seedling, White¬ 
smith,  Crown  Bob,  Early  White,  &c.;  and 
of  the  black,  Bang-up  and  Black  Naples. 

Blackberries — New  Rochelle,  and  Boston 
High  Bush.  The  Thornless  (so  called) 
promises  well. 

Grapes — Isabella,  Catawba,  Diana  and 
Concord. 

Dwarf  Pears — Duchesse  d’Angouleime, 
Dearborn’s  Seedling,  Seckel,  Sheldon,  Law¬ 
rence,  Vicar  of  Winkfield  and  Glout  Mor- 
ceau. 

Good  fruit  is  something  more  than  a 
mere  luxury  ;  it  is  highly  nutritious 
and  conducive  to  health.  Every  family 
should  be  well  supplied  with  it ;  and  children 
be  allowed  to  eat  of  it  freely  when  ripe.  Too 
much  cannot  be  said  in  its  praise,  and  we 
question  whether  the  nectar  of  the  Olym¬ 
pian  gods  was  as  delicious  as  our  choicest 
Pears. 

Vain-glory  blossoms,  but  never  bears. 


THE  DWARF  PEAR. 


SICKLY  PEAR  TREES- 

That  the  pear  is  natuarlly  a  long  lived  tree 
no  one  can  doubt,  who  has  seen  the  Endicott 
or  the  Stuyvesant  trees,  which  go  back,  by 
authentic  record,  at  least  two  hundred  years, 
to  the  time  of  their  planting.  Old  trees  of 
seedling  varieties  are  not  uncommon,  in  all 
the  older  parts  of  the  country,  showing  quite 
as  much  or  more  vigor  than  apple  trees  of 
the  same  age.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  so 
many  of  our  newly  planted  trees  die  the  first 
season,  and  so  many  more  linger  but  a  few 
years  and  perish  by  the  blight  1  Unques¬ 
tionably,  the  dwarfing  of  the  pear  upon 
quince  stocks,  and  perhaps  the  production  of 
new  varieties  from  seedlings  in  high  garden 
culture,  affects  the  hardiness  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  tree.  Certain  it  is,  that  nearly 
all  the  fine  varieties  are  less  hardy  than  the 
seedlings,  and  need  more  attention,  in  order 
to  mature  their  fruits.  They  are  far  more 
susceptible  to  injury,  from  heat  and  cold. 
Downing  recommends  the  protection  of  the 
trunks  by  means  of  straw,  the  year  round, 
as  a  safe-guard  against  disease.  He  experi¬ 
mented  for  four  years  with  this  kind  of 
sheathing,  and  was  satisfied  with  it.  Among 
three  dozen  pear  trees,  just  come  into  bear¬ 
ing  at  the  time  he  published  his  opinion,  one 
third  of  them  had  been  kept  in  straw,  and  not 
a  single  one  of  that  dozen  had  suffered  by 
blight  or  other  disease,  while  of  the  other 
two  dozen  nearly  one  half  had  dropped  off, 
and  been  consigned  to  the  brush  heap. 

This  is  a  very  simple  remedy,  and  one 
that  every  fruit  grower  can  try  with  very 
little  expense  or  labor.  If  we  can  raise  these 
fine  fruits  by  tying  a  bundle  of  straw  around 
the  trunks,  in  addition  to  our  other  cultiva¬ 
tion,  by  all  means  let  us  give  them  that 
dressing.  Both  straw  and  matting  are  cheap 
and  plenty.  _ 

The  fame  which  follows  true  greatness, 
no  friend  need  hold  up,  and  no  enemy  can 
keep  down. 


Planting  shrubbery  does  not  consist  sim¬ 
ply  in  setting  out  a  lilac-bush  on  one  side  of 
the  door-step,  and  a  rose-bush  on  the  other. 
This,  indeed,  is  a  good  beginning  ;  but  with 
many,  it  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  their 
operations.  Shrubs  may  be  made  to  play 
an  important  part  in  all  attempts  at  land¬ 
scape-gardening  on  a  large  scale,  and  they 
may  be  used  to  embellish  the  “  door-yard” 
of  the  humblest  home.  Indeed,  it  seems  to 
us  that  if  none  of  the  old,  familiar  shrubs  are 
planted  about  a  house,  that  house  is  sadly 
wanting  in  home-like  expression. 

In  laying  out  ornamental  grounds,  it  is 
quite  customary  to  surround  the  whole  with 
a  belt  of  trees.  This  is  an  excellent  prac¬ 
tice,  because  such  trees  afford  protection 
from  the  winds  of  Winter,  and  give  the  place 
an  air  of  privacy  and  peaceful  seclusion. 
But  something  is  wanted  beside  trees  in  the 
formation  of  such  a  belt.  We  want  shrubs 
to  conceal  the  fences,  which  are  seldom  or¬ 
namental  objects,  and  which  continually  re¬ 
mind  the  spectator  how  limited  is  the  plea¬ 
sant  scene  he  is  beholding.  WTien  planted 
for  this  purpose,  they  should  not  be  set  in 
stiff,  monotonous  rows,  like  a  hedge,  but 
should  form  an  irregular,  waving  line,  as 
much  as  possible  like  a  natural  scene.  The 
highest  should  be  planted  near  the  fence,  and 
the  lowest  in  front.  Here  and  there,  a  small 
evergreen  tree,  such  as  the  hemlock  or  red 
cedar,  may  be  set  among  them  for  vari¬ 
ety. 

Shrubs  produce  the  finest  effect  when  set 
in  groups  on  a  lawn,  or  by  the  side  of  walks. 
And  here  there  is  room  for  the  exercise  of 
judgment  and  taste.  Those  of  most  robust 
habit,  or  the  spiry-topped,  should  stand  in 
the  centre.  Next  to  these  should  stand 
those  of  smaller  growth,  and  next  should 
come  those  still  smaller,  until  the  last  rise 
only  a  few  inches  above  the  turf.  The 
planter  should  ascertain  beforehand  the  size 
to  which  they  will  ultimately  attain,  and 
then  plant  them  so  as  not  to  encroach  upon 
each  other.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  tangled  thicket  and  a  well- 
arranged  group  of  shrubs. 

Another  mode  of  treating  shrubbery  is  to 
group  the  plants  with  reference  to  their  vari¬ 
ous  shades  and  colors.  In  addition  to  the 
numerous  shades  of  green,  there  are  other  * 
positive  colors,  such  as  purple  (as  seen  in 
the  purple-leaved  barberry,  filbert  and  euon- 
ymus),  grey  (as  seen  in  the  Buffalo-berry, 
Missouri  Silver  Tree,  and  Bohemian  Olive. 
Theie  are  also  variegated-leaved  shrubs  (as 
the  variegated  berberry,  dogwood,  syringa 
and  currant)  ;  some,  also,  with  striped, 
vined,  blotched  and  downy  foliage,  all  ol 
which  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  produce  a 
striking  effect.  In  the  hands  of  a  novice, 
however,  these  shrubs  are  somewhat  dan¬ 
gerous  :  he  may  employ  them  to  make  a 
scene  more  striking  than  tasteful.  Like  the 
modern  weeping-trees,  they  should  not  be 
obtruded  on  the  sight  too  often,  but  intro¬ 
duced  here  and  there  to  break  up  monotony 
and  to  highten  the  general  effect.  Properly 
used,  they  will  appear,  at  a  little  distance 
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like  a  finely-tinted  painting,  and  abundantly 
compensate  for  any  lack  of  flowers. 

And  this  suggests  the  remark  that  in  the 
selection  of  shrubs,  regard  should  be  had  to 
the  beauty  of  their  foliage  rather  than  of 
their  flowers.  Their  flowers  last,  at  the 
longest,  only  a  week  or  two,  while  their 
joliage  is  the  delight  of  a  whole  Summer, 
ft  is  important,  also,  to  choose  those  whose 
leaves  expand  early  in  Spring,  and  remain 
green  and  fresh  late  in  Autumn.  The  twigs 
of  some  shrubs  have  bright-colored  bark, 
and  are  a  pleasing  sight  in  Winter  when 
grouped  together.  Among  these  we  now  re¬ 
call  the  white  bark  of  the  Tartarian  (bush) 
honeysuckle,  the  green  of  the  Corchorus  and 
Magnolia  Glauca,  the  grey  of  the  Missouri 
Silver-tree,  and  the  crimson  of  the  Cornus 
Sanguinea. 

Shrubs  are  sometimes  planted  singly  upon 
the  lawn.  In  such  situations,  they  develop 
their  branches  freely  on  every  side,  and  at¬ 
tain  their  highe-st  individual  beauty.  When 
so  planted,  the  most  rare,  beautiful  and  sym¬ 
metrical  kinds  should  be  chosen.  In  laying 
■out  small  grounds,  an  appearance  of  greater 
extent  may  be  produced  by  using  shrubs  and 
small  trees.  These  may  be  arranged  on  the 
same  principles  that  large  trees  are  disposed 
in  extensive  places.  Belts,  groups,  single 
specimens,  evergreens  or  deciduous  trees, 
all  may  be  planted  with  as  much  scientific 
skill  as  though  the  premises  were  measured 
by  acres  instead  of  rods.  We  have  seen 
this  tried  in  a  neighbor’s  grounds,  and  with 
so  good  results,  that  we  heartily  recom¬ 
mend  it. 

In  improving  grounds,  large  or  small,  it  is 
often  desirable  to  screen  the  view  of  one 
part  from  another.  In  very  large,  park-like 
places,  this  may  be  done  by  planting  masses 
of  full  sized  trees.  But  in  places  of  ordinary 
extent,  it  is  not  expedient  to  waste  so  much 
ground  as  such  trees  would  cover.  Here, 
shrubs  and  small  trees  do  excellent  service. 
By  setting  them  in  waving  lines  and  scat¬ 
tered  groups,  cutting  off  views  in  advance, 
concealing  walks  from  each  other,  and  so 
creating  intricacy  and  variety,  some  of  the 
finest  effects  of  landscape-gardening  will  be 
realized.  As  an  illustration  of  this  point,  we 
refer  to  the  grounds  of  the  late  A.  J.  Down¬ 
ing,  at  Newburgh.  As  planted  by  him, 
they  presented  several  distinct  scenes.  One 
opened  upon  the  spectator  soon  after  enter¬ 
ing  the  gate.  Proceeding  along  the  walk,  he 
came  to  another  directly  in  front  of  the 
house.  This  was  a  most  beautiful  lawn,  en¬ 
circled  and  embellished  with  rare  trees  and 
shrubs ;  and  it  was  so  secluded  from  the 
other  portions  of  the  premises,  that  the 
stranger  supposed  it  to  be  the  whole  of  the 
cultivated  grounds.  But  pursuing  the  course 
of  the  walk  a  short  distance,  through  a  laby¬ 
rinth  of  shrubbery,  another  lawn  revealed 
itself',  nearly  as  large  and  beautiful  as  the 
first !  This,  again,  was  screened  from  other 
portions  of  the  grounds  by  groups  of  small 
trees  and  shrubbery.  This  place  contained 
only  a  few  acres,  but  by  this  simple  man¬ 
agement  was  made  to  appear  much  larger. 

Compliments  are  only  prismatic  bubbles, 
blown  with  the  aid  of  “  soft  soap.” 


f LOWERS  FOR  FARMERS. 


We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  say 
a  word  to  farmers  on  the  subject  of  flow¬ 
ers.  Spring-time  is  upon  us,  the  time  of 
birds  and  flowers,  and  soon  the  air  will  be 
filled  with  fragrance  and  melody.  What 
time  more  appropriate  to  make  another  ap¬ 
peal  to  our  farmer  friends  especially,  to 
gather  around  the  homestead  a  few  choice 
flowers  ?  Some  are  deterred  because  they 
consider  it  expensive,  but  many  more  for 
reasons  of  a  very  different  kind.  Trouble 
and  expense  need  be  no  excuse,  for  you  can 
begin  in  a  small  way,  and  mostly  avoid  both. 
If  you  cannot  spare  the  lime  and  means  to 
make  and  furnish  a  lawn,  or  form  a  garden 
proper,  at  least  set  aside  a  small  border  for 
flowering  shrubs  and  plants,  which  will  form 
the  nucleus  for  more  extended  operations. 
Let  your  wife  and  children  feel  that  there  is 
one  part  of  the  farm  that  they  can  in  some 
sense  call  their  own,  and  they  will  doubtless 
relieve  you  of  all  trouble,  save  the  mere 
spading  of  the  ground.  The  general  care  ol 
a  flower  border  is  peculiarly  suited  to  their 
habits  and  tastes,  and  they  will  take  delight 
in  it,  and  be  much  benefitted  by  the  health¬ 
ful  exercise.  But  it  is  your  duly  to  furnish 
them  with  the  material,  and  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  we  can  probably  assist  you.  First  of  all, 
the  ground  must  be  deeply  trenched  and 
well  manured,  to  make  it  suitable  for  the 
healthy  and  vigorous  growth  of  plants. 
Next  send  to  some  good  nurseryman  and 
get  a  collection  of  flowering  shrubs  and 
vines,  such  as  the  following  :  Spiraeas,  Deut- 
zias,  Hardy  Azaleas,  Altheas,  Syringas, 
Viburnums,  Loniceras  (Honeysuckles),  Caly- 
canthus  Floridus  (scented  shrub),  Amygdalus 
Pumila  (double  flowering  Almond),  Pyrus 
Japonica  (Japan  Quince),  Poeonia  Moutan 
(tree  Peony),  Forsythia  Viridissima,  Euony- 
mus,  Weigelea  Rosea,  Wistaria  Sinensis 
(Chinese  Wistaria),  Philadelphia  Coronarius 
(fragrant  Syringo),  &c.,  not  forgetting  a 
choice  collection  of  bush  and  climbing  roses. 
Of  herbaceous  plants,  Phloxes,  Spiraeas, 
Aquilegias  (Columbine),  Campanulas  (bell 
flowers),  Delphiniums  (Larkspur),  Chrysan¬ 
themums  (Artemisias),  Lychnis,  Lupinus, 
Dianthus  (pinks),  &c.,  Pceonias,  Dielytra 
Spectabilis,  &c.,  are  indispensable.  For  bed¬ 
ding  plants,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Scarlet  Ge¬ 
raniums,  Cupheas,  Heliotropes,  Nierember- 
gias,  &c.,  are  the  best.  These  last  are  ten¬ 
der,  and  require  to  be  taken  in  the  house 
during  the  Winter.  They  may  all  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  cuttings  in  the  Fall,  or  the  old 
plants,  after  being  cut  in,  may  be  lifted,  pot¬ 
ted,  and  placed  in  the  sitting-room  near  the 


window,  where  many  of  them  will  flower 
during  the  Winter. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  sow  the  seed  of 
some  choice  annuals,  such  as  Alyssum  Mar- 
itimuin  (Sweet  Alyssum),  Reseda  Odorata 
(Migonette),  Phlox  Drummondii,  Dianthus 
Chinensis,  Clarkia,  Portulaca,  Zinnia,  Bal¬ 
sams,  &c.,  and  you  will  have  a  collection 
of  plants  which,  with  comparatively  small 
labor,  will  make  your  border  gay  with  flow¬ 
ers  from  Spring  till  Autumn.  The  border 
prepared,  and  the  plants  put  in,  the  only 
labor  will  be  transplanting  some  of  the  annu¬ 
als,  stirring  the  ground  occasionally,  and 
keeping  it  free  from  weeds.  The  best  way 
to  keep  clear  of  the  latter  is  never  to  let 
them  grow  ;  cut  them  down  when  young 
and  tender,  if  you  would  master  them,  and 
not  have  them  master  you. 

We  have  thus  suggested  a  cheap  and  sim¬ 
ple  plan  of  adding  to  the  homestead  some  of 
the  loveliest  objects  that  can  adorn  even  a 
palace.  Now,  we  expect  to  hear  you  say, 
“  Well,  to  be  sure,  that’s  all  very  nice.”  But 
that  is  not  enough  ;  we  want  you  to  do  some¬ 
thing  nice.  If  we  were  your  wife,  we  know 
what  we  would  do.  We  rather  think  that 
flower  border  would  be  made. 

GRAPE  CULTURE— NO.  IV- 


BY  WILLIAM  CHORLTON. 

Comparatively  speaking,  the  grape  grower  will 
now  begin  to  have  busy  work.  The  various  suc¬ 
cessions  of  the  exotics  are  more  or  less  in  activi¬ 
ty,  from  the  swelling  bud  to  nearly  full-sized 
grapes,  and  the  natives  are  beginning  to  develop, 
which  renders  it  necessary  that  we  should  be  on 
the  alert,  and  see  that  no  former  advice  has  been 
neglected. 

VINEYARD  AND  OUT-DOOR  CULTURE. 

In  this  department,  when  the  buds  are  burst  so 
far  as  to  show  which  are  likely  to  be  the  most 
suitable  shoots  for  training  in  the  right  places,  or 
to  be  left  for  fruiting,  go  over  the  whole  and  rub 
off  all  that  are  not  wanted,  or  which,  if  left,  would 
produce  superfluous  growth.  This  operation  re^ 
quires  some  study  as  the  work  proceeds.  A  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  illustrations  in  former  articles  will 
explain  what  is  here  meant,  and  the  mind  will 
readily  perceive  which  buds  ought  to  be  taken  out 
and  which  left  to  grow.  I  wish  most  particularly 
to  impress  the  importance  of  this  dis-budding 
upon  all  who  desire  either  profit,  or  grapes  of  the 
best  quality.  It  will  also  save  much  after-labor  in 
the  way  of  Summer  pruning,  and  be  of  advantage 
to  the  vines  and  fruit  by  more  fully  exposing  the 
leaves  to  air  and  light.  The  branches  are  less 
crowded,  and  the  carbonic  acid  more  thoroughly 
decomposed,  thus  forming  a  larger  amount  of  sac¬ 
charine  matter  in  the  fruit,  and  better  ripened  and 
firmer  wood  for  the  next  year. 

COLD  GRAPERY. 

The  vines  in  this  house  may  now  be  uncovered, 
even  in  the  coldest  localities.  Examine  them  to 
see  if  any  injury  h'as  been  done  by  the  extreme 
cold  of  the  past  Winter,  which  will  show  itself  in 
the  form  of  longitudinal  slits,  or  openings  along 
the  canes,  especially  near  the  upper  extremities. 
These  will,  in  a  short  time,  become  dark-colored 
on  the  edges,  and  begin  to  “  bleed,”  and  without 
great  caution  the  whole,  or  a  large  portion  of  the 
cane,  will  die  off.  The  best  thing  in  such  cases 
is  to  tie  the  stem  to  the  roof-wires  at  once,  and 
keep  a  lower  temperature  for  a  week  or  two.  If, 
notwithstanding  this,  the  buds  do  not  burst,  and 
the  sap  still  continues  to  ooze  out-,  do  not  cut 
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down  immediately,  but  wait  until  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  shoot  near  the  lower  end  has  grown 
some  eighteen  inches,  when  the  whole  upper  head 
may  be  cut  away,  and  the  young  branch  trained 
up  in  its  stead.  This  mischief  is  the  result  of  im¬ 
perfectly  ripened  wood,  and  insufficient  covering 
during  the  Winter,  a  fact  of  which  some  persons 
have  been  rather  expensively  convinced  during 
the  last  two  severe  seasons,  and  which  has  fur¬ 
nished  prejudice,  neglect,  and  bad  management,  a 
subterfuge  to  condemn  the  practice  of  growing  the 
European  grapes  under  glass,  without  artificial 
heat.  When  no  injury  has  occurred,  the  vines 
may  be  loosely  tied  to  the  wires,  with  the  top  left 
suspended  in  an  arched  position,  until  kll  the  buds 
are  well  and  evenly  grown  some  two  or  three 
inches,  after  which  the  canes  should  be  fastened 
in  their  permanent  form  for  the  Summer.  Do  not 
iet  any  drafts  of  air  into  the  house,  but  lower  the 
temperature  as  may  be  desired  by  opening  the  top 
ventilators.  Keep  the  house  cool  during  the  first 
three  weeks  on  account  of  the  liability  of  frosty 
nights.  Let  the  thermometer,  up  to  the  end  of 
this  time,  rise  no  higher  than  65°,  if  possible.  At 
the  end  of  the  month  it  may  be  allowed  to  rise  to 
70°,  or  75°  and  80°,  and  now  commence  using 
water  freely  with  the  syringe  or  hose-pipe,  even¬ 
ings  and  mornings,  distributing  it  over  every  part 
of  the  vines,  and  into  all  crevices  of  the  wood¬ 
work,  for  the  double  purpose  of  moistening  the 
atmosphere,  and  dislodging  any  insects  that  have 
taken  refuge  there. 

FORCING  HOUSE. 

The  earliest  crop  will  now  be  swelling  fast,  and 
in  some  cases  thinning  will  be  finished.  If  not 
done,  commence  when  the  berries  are  as 
large  as  peas.  This  thinning  is  the  cutting  out 
with  “  grape  scissors  ”  of  all  superfluous  berries, 
and  requires  to  be  carefully  performed,  as  the 
object  is  to  leave  enough  in  the  bunch  to  fill  up 
close,  and  yet  not  be  crowded.  Before  commen¬ 
cing,  tie  out  the  upper  and  larger  shoulders  hor¬ 
izontally  with  strings  of  bass  or  twine,  about  the 
texture  of  darning  thread  ;  and  raise  t'.e  lesser 
ones  by  inserting  small  flat  strips  of  wood  in  and 
between  them.  Begin  to  cut  at  the  bottom  and 
proceed  upwards  to  the  top,  having  an  eye  to  a 
handsome  shaped  outline  of  the  whole.  The  heat 
may  no.w  be  increased  to  65°  or  70°  at  night,  and 
85°  to  90°  at  mid-day.  Syringe  overhead  during 
the  evening,  but  be  very  careful  that  the  water  is 
not  thrown  with  force  against  the  fruit,  as  the 
skin  is  very  soon  injured  and  becomes  “  rusty.” 
For  the  same  reason  the  berries  ought  not  to  he 
rubbed  or  handled  while  being  thinned.  Continue 
to  nip  out  the  upper  advancing  growth  of  the  lat¬ 
eral  shoots  to  one  leaf  above  where  last  stopped, 
and  remove  all  the  lower  side  shoots  on  each 
fruit  spur,  excepting  the  two  uppermost,  which 
are  left  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  sap,  and 
preventing  the  base  buds  from  bursting. 

The  kind  of  mildew  which  is  sometimes  so 
troublesome  during  July  and  August,  to  late 
crops,  seldom  shows  itself  in  an  early  house 
of  grapes.  But  there  is  another  sort,  which 
appears  as  a  delicate  white  mold  on  the 
surface  of  the  berries,  and  on  the  upper  side  ol 
the  leaves,  and  this  is  more  prevalent  in  the  for¬ 
cing  house  than  the  cold  grapery.  It  is  most  to 
be  apprehended  after  a  dry  and  heated  atmos¬ 
phere  has  been  maintained  for  sometime,  as  for 
instance,  immediately  after  “  blooming  time.” 
This  disease  may  be  thoroughly  destroyed  by  syr¬ 
inging  the  vines  with  water,  in  which  has  been 
mixed  some  flour  sulphur,  say  one  pound  to  ten 
gallons.  While  using,  keep  the  sulphur  well 
stirred,  for  it  is  upon  the  contact  of  this  and  the 
fumes  given  off  by  slow  combustion,  that  the  rem¬ 
edy  depends. 


The  same  directions  that  were  given  last  month 
for  the  earliest  house,  will  now  be  applicable  to 
the  second  early,  and  need  not  be  repeated. 

THE  RETARDING  HOUSE. 

Most  persons  who  wish  to  retard  a  crop  of 
grapes,  will  have  other  houses  for  earlier  fruit, 
and  one  may  be  devoted  to  this  purpose.  It  is 
not,  however,  every  kind  of  structure  that  will 
answer.  We  want  to  prevent  an  early  growth 
as  much  as  possible,  and  there  must  be  a  heating 
apparatus  of  some  kind  for  keeping  out  the  frost 
during  the  Winter,  before  the  crops  are  fully  ma¬ 
tured  or  gathered.  A  double  span  may,  with 
some  modification,  answer,  but  a  Curve-line,  or 
plane  Lean-to,  with  a  western  aspect,  is  the  most 
efficient,  and  in  lact  the  only  one  to* be  recom¬ 
mended.  Where  there  is  already  this  conven¬ 
ience,  the  object  for  the  present  will  be  to  keep 
the  temperature  as  low  as  possible.  Let  all  the 
doors  and  ventilators  be  open  until  the  buds  begin 
to  swell,  and  even  during  the  whole  month  when 
there  is  no  danger  of  frost ;  when  so,  the  house 
may  be  closed  at  night,  and  opened  again  early  in 
the  morning.  A  less  amount  of  moisture  is  re¬ 
quired  for  this  than  for  other  crops,  as  the  object 
is  to  prevent  the  vines  from  getting  into  brisk  ac¬ 
tion,  and  the  natural  atmosphere  is  sufficiently 
damp  for  the  present.  In  making  preparation  for 
a  house  of  this  kind,  it  is  best  to  have  the  bed  or 
border  for  the  roots  to  grow  in,  nearly  or  quite 
raised  above  the  ground  level,  which,  from  its 
drier  capacity,  will  assist  the  vines  more  fully  to 
centralize  their  juices,  and  somewhat  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  too  much  crude  fluid  and  un¬ 
ripened  growth  in  the  Fall. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 
AND  GLEANINGS. 

(Our  table  groans  under  an  accumulating  mass  of  favors 
from  correspondents.  These  shall  receive  the  earliest 
attention  which  our  time  and  space  will  possibly  admit  of. 
We  must  in  the  mean  time  beg  their  kind  indulgence  and 
a  pardon  for  any  seeming  but  not  real  neglect.  We  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  lengthen  the  day  beyond  24  hours, 
nor  the  month  beyond  the  days  set  down  in  the  Almanac.) 

One  acre  off  Grapes. — Mrs.  McKay,  of  Naples, 

N.  Y.,  writes . 1  would  say,  however,  that  the  “  one 

acre”  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  has  yielded  in  the 
last  five  years  26,000  pounds  of  good  marketable  grapes 
which  have  been  sold  for  $3,700.  While  it  was  consid¬ 
ered  an  evidence  of  insanity  by  all  our  neighbors,  that 
my  husband  thought  to  raise  grapes  and  get  six  cents  a 
pound  for  them,  we  have  never  sold  at  less  than  ten,  and 
can  now  engage  beforehand  all  we  can  raise,  at  eighteen 
cents  per  pound  to  be  taken  here. 

Mr.  McKay  (who  is  unfortunately  out  of  health),  will 
be  recognized  by  some  of  our  readers  as  the  conlnbuter 
to  the  Opal  over  the  signature  of  “  Ned  Saunders.” 

Sorrel. — Mr.  M.  says  he  kills  sorrel  by  using  stable 
manure  and  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  anything 
better.  If  the  soil  be  kept  free  from  under  water,  be  well 
worked  deeply,  and  kept  in  good  condition  by  stable  ma¬ 
nure,  and  then  well  cropped,  sorrel  will  disappear.  It  is 
a  ‘  barbarous’  plant  that  retires  before  ‘civilized  ’  cultiva¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  well  behaved  plant,  however,  and  only  comes 
into  vacant  places  left  by  the  absence  of  crops  which 
need  a  generous  soil  and  proper  tillage 

Setting  and  Grafting-  Young  Trees.— To 
P.  T.  W.,  of  Shelburne,  Mass.  We  advise  not  to 
graft  the  young  apple  trees  set  out  this  Spring.  They 
will  be  less  likely  to  do  well.  Let  them  have  one  year  to 
get  established,  and  then  graft. 

Tlte  Past  Winter. — Our  Waterloo  correspondent 
writes  March  13th,  “  December  and  January  were  the 
coldest  corresponding  months  we  have  had  here  since  the 
settlement  of  the  country,  yet  the  continued  February 
thaw  caused  the  grass  to  grow  in  favorable  situations,  and 
the  Wheat  looked  well  as  the  snow  left  it.  But  March 
came  in  with  a  N.  E.  snow  storm,  the  mercury  fell  in  the 
next  night  to  five  above  0,  but  the  snow  now  covered  and 
saved  the  Wheat  from  freezing  out.  While  the  mercu¬ 
ry  has  fallen  to  30°  and  40°  below  zero  in  our  latitude  this 
Winter  both  East  and  West,  only  once  here  did  it  fall  to 
24°  below,  and  then  only  for  a  few  hours  in  the  morning 
of  the  18th  January.  Buds  and  vines  are  safe. 

Gypsum. — Mr.  Isaac  Goodsell,  of  Woodbridge,  Ct., 
writes,  “  In  your  last  issue  you  speak  of  Gypsum  (plaster) 
as  a  failure.  For  more  than  half  a  century  I  have  not 
known  a  failure  where  it  has  been  applied  in  conjunction 


with  ashes  which  argues  with  Liebig’s  theory  on  any  dry 
soil  where  Felspar  is  a  component,  plaster  will  always 
tell.” 

We  by  no  means  would  speak  of  Gypsum  as  a  general 
failure,  but  quite  the  contrary.  We  advise  atrial  on  all 
soils  moderately  dry  where  ground  gypsum  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  under  $10  a  ton.  It  is  specially  adapted  to  wheat, 
clover  and  other  grasses,  and  may  be  sown  broad-cast  or 
applied  in  the  drill. 

“Flour  Corn.”— Offered  free  to  subscribers  by  a 
subscriber. 

Mr  E,  F.  Bartholomew,  of  Elmwood,  Peoria  County, 
III.,  writes,  “  I  have  a  kind  of  corn  which  I  call  1  Flour 
Corn’  that  grinds  and  bolts  as  well  as  wheat,  and  makes 
as  nice  flour.  This  when  baked  very  much  resembles 
wheat  bread.  It  is  sweet  and  tastes  more  like  rice  than 
anything  else  I  can  compare  it  to.  It  yields  well,  is 
very  late,  and  excels  all  other  kinds  I  have  tried  for  drying 
while  green.  Two  years  ago  I  obtained  one  ear  and  am 
now  able  to  furnish  my  neighbors  with  a  little  for  seed. 

I  have  now  about  half  a  bushel  which  I  will  distribute  free 
among  my  fellow  subscribers  to  the  Agriculturist  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  Editor  is  furnishing  seed.  Any  one 
wishing  a  few  kernels  will  direct  to  my  address.” 

We  have  no  more  specific  description  than  what 
is  given  above,  and  cannot  decide  as  to  the  kind  or 
value.  It  has  two  characters  of  the  “  Wyandott,”  viz., 
lateness  and  whiteness  of  meal.  As  it  is  offered  free  an 
experiment  with  it  will  cost  but  little.  We  like  this 
method  of  free  interchange  of  seeds  among  the  large  and 
widely  scattered  “  Agriculturist  family.”  We  have  to 
ask  that  when  an  offer  of  seed  is  thus  made,  ready  directed 
post-paid  envelopes  should  be  always  sent,  and  that  they 
be  invariably  forwarded  to  the  person  offering  the  seed 
and  not  us.  A  large  number  have  sent  to  this  office  for 
seeds  recently  offered  by  individuals  living  at  a  distance. 
To  such  we  could  not  of  course  reply,  otherwise  than  by 
enclosing  a  package  of  our  own  seeds. 

Osier  Willows. —  To  L.  M.,  Mass.  We  do  not 
like  to  say  how  much  you  have  been  “humbugged,”  as  we 
understand  neither  your  soil,  nor  your  circumstances, 
This  willow  business  has  been  “  run  into  the  ground  ”  by 
certain  interested  parties  during  a  few  years  past— if  it 
had  gone  in  far  enough  to  have  stayed  there  it  would  have 
been  better  for  some  parties  we  could  name.  We  do  not 
desire  to  discourage  any  experimental  trials  of  willow 
growing,  but  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  five  out  of  six  of 
those  who  have  gone  into  willows  during  five  or  ten  years 
past,  have  come  out  at  the  small  end  of  the  horn.” 

Wyandott  Corn-— We  ask  as  a  favor,  that  no  more 
of  our  readers  will  send  to  us  for  specimens  of  this  corn. 
We  have  not  a  very  high  opinion  of  it  (see  page  344  of 
last  volume)  and  have  had  none  for  distribution  save  a 
little  left  at  our  office  as  a  specimen,  and  this  was  all 
gone,  weeks  ago. 

Sugar  Cane  Growing-  in  -NeW“3Janip- 

sSiirc.— Mr.  Abel  Blake,  of  Keene,  N.H.,  wntes,  "I 
put  two  of  the  sugar  cane  seeds  you  sent  me  in  to  the 
earth  just  to  test  them,  and  now  (March  2nd)  blades  are 
an  inch  high,  and  growing  finely  ”  Please  send  us  down 
a  specimen  of  the  first  sugar  you  make  this  Spring,  Mr. 
Blake,  and  oblige,  Yours  Truly. 

A  Clergyman's  Garden.— A  younger  brother, 
recently  settled  as  pastor  on  an  Illinois  prarie,  writes  in- 
cider.tly.  From  my  half  acre  broken  up  for  the  first 
time  and  with  no  manure  I  raised  last  summer, 30  bushels 
of  potatoes,  60  cabbages,  1)  bushels  of  beans,  2  bushels  of 
beets,  1  bushel  of  tomatoes,  16U0  cabbage  plants  (1500 
distributed  among  my  parishioners),!  bushel  of  onions, 
&c.  Whole  expenses  $3  50.  Shall  at  least  double  the 
product  the  coming  season,  D.  V. 

Spaying  Cows.— Frank  G.  Ruffin  Esq.,  Editor  of 
the  Southern  Planter,  Richmond,  Va.,  referring  to  the  ar¬ 
ticle  in  our  last  on  this  subject,  writes  us,  “  This  is  very 
extensively  practised  in  Virginia.  I  have  had  many  a  one 
spayed,  and  bought  others  from  our  transmontane  drovers, 
to  fatten  for  market  where  they  always  rank  the  highest, 
other  things  brmg  equal.”  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  many  others  on  this  topic  w  hich  though  frequently 
discussed  in  times  past  is  still  a  matter  of  a  good  deal  of 
interest. 

Mildew  on  Gooseberries.— J.  S.,  of  Alquina, 
Ind.  This  is  best  prevented  by  choosing  a  moist,  rather 
than  dry  sandy  soil  and  planting  as  described  on  another 
page,  covering  the  earth  about  the  roots  with  a  mulch  or 
coat  of  tan  or  saw  dust,  or  what  would  be  still  better,  salt 
hay,  or  sea  weeds  is  recommended,  and  an  occasional 
sprinkling  of  the  plants  w  ith  w  ashing  suds  will  be  of  ser¬ 
vice  both  as  a  fertilizer  and  preventive  of  mildew.  Sul¬ 
phur  in  moderate  quantities  sprinkled  over  the  bushes 
when  pushing  into  leaf,  is  beneficial  in  checking  the  dis¬ 
ease.  The  Houghton’s  Seedling,  a  prolific  but  rather 
small  American  seedling,  has  thus  far  been  exempt  from 
mildew. 

JLiquorice  SSoots.— J.  S.,  also  inquires  where  the 
Liquorice  roots  can  be  obtained.  We  can  not  recommend 
its  culture  very  extensively.  A  growers  unsuccessful  ex¬ 
perience  was  detailed  in  our  Iasi  volume  at  page  149, 
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April  No.  We  have  no  spare  copy  or  we  would  send  one. 
If  any  one  wishes  to  make  atrial,  however,  the  roots  can 
be  obtained  we  believe  of  J.  M.Thorburn  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Ojiious  and  Tobacco.— J.  D.  Blacken,  of  Suf¬ 
folk  County,  and  S.  B.  Stowell,  of  Tioga,  will  find  the 
information  they  desire  on  pages  57  and  54,  ofthis  volume. 
Mow  to  make  the  inane  of  a  Morse  Crow. 

A  Jersey  subscriber  wants  light  in  this  matter.  This 
is  a  new  case  in  our  medical  practice.  Wenever  yet  saw 
a  horse,  in  good  growing  condition,  whose  mane  did  not 
keep  up.  If  he  has  an  animal,  whose  tail  and  other  hair 
grows,  while  his  mane  stands  still,  he  must  be  a  nonde¬ 
script  It  will  oe  a  better  speculation  to  sell  said  horse 
to  Barnum,  or  his  successors,  than  to  attempt  to  nurse  his 
mane  into  luxuriance.  V&'e  should  want  more  light  on 
the  case,  before  we  attempted  to  shed  light  on  the  cure. 
On  general  principles  we  should  say,  make  the  horse  grow 
by  generous  feed,  plenty  of  good  English  hay  and  oats, 
and  then  if  the  mane  dont  start,  sell  him  as  a  queer  sample 
of  horse  flesh. 

A  Word  of  Commendation. — G.  Thompson,  of  Fulton, 
writes  us  in  eulogy  of  our  journal  in  terms  which  our 
modesty  forbids  us  to  quote.  We  are  obliged  to  him  for 
his  appreciation  of  our  labors,  and  for  his  kind  wishes. 
Will  a  multitude  of  other  correspondents  please  accept 
this  as  a  response  to  them  all? 

Baked  Corn  Pudding’. — “  Edith”  sends  us 
the  following  recipe: — Scald  three  pints  milk,  into 
which  stir  smcothly  2  cups  corn  meal,  and  1  cup 
chopped  suet,  or  J  cup  butter.  When  cooled,  add  a  well- 
rounded  cup  of  good  sugar,  2  beaten  eggs,  2  teaspoonsful 
of  cinnamon,  1  of  salt,  and  a  pint  of  milk,  mixed  with  3 
tablespoonsful  of  flour.  Add  a  cup  of  raisins,  and  bake 
21  hours. 

Hawthorns  from  Seed.— “W.  W.  W  ,”  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa  — The  Hawthorn  Seed  was  probably  planted  at 
the  wrong  season.  Gather  the  berries  when  fully  ripe, 
clean  from  the  pulp,  and  sow  at  once  (in  Autumn) ;  or 
still  better,  put  into  boxes  of  earth,  and  keep  till  Spring. 
The  boxes  may  either  be  kept  in  cellars,  or  exposed  dur¬ 
ing  Winter.  Sow  early  in  the  Spring,  covering  one-half 
inch  with  light  soil.  Muck,  or  wood  scrapings,  mixed 
with  the  covering  soil,  are  good.  Sometimes  they  do  not 
vegetate  freely  the  first  season,  but  if  undisturbed,  will 
usually  show  themselves  the  following  Spring.  For  a 
“short  method,”  il  has  been  recommended  to  soak  them 
for  one  or  more  days  in  warm  water,  also  in  manure 
water.  We  can  not  say  as  to  these  methods. 

Flower  Pits. — Will  “H.”  the  writer  of  Vae  plain, 
straightforward  description  of  a  Flower  Pit,  given  in 
another  column,  please  send  us  his  or  her  address  ?  We 
like  the  article,  and  desire  others  of  the  same  kind. 

Blackberries. — To  A.  C.  D. — The  New-Rochell  • 
variety:  called  also  the  Seacor  and  the  Lawton,  is  a  valu¬ 
able  berry.  We  have  watched  it  closely  for  some  years 
past,  and  believe  it  worthy  of  general  cultivation. 

Potatoes— Wliicli  End  to  Plant'?— C.  W. 
Betts,  of  Long  Island,  puts  this  question.  It  is  a  mooted 
one,  like  most  others  in  practical  husbandry.  John  Brown 
of  New-Hampshire,  the  originator  of  the  Improved  King 
Philip  Corn,  tried  careful  experiments  to  settle  it.  With 
Pink-eye  potatoes,  seed  ends  produced  170  pounds,  and 
butt  ends  217  on  equal  areas  of  land  AVitli  Peach-blows, 
the  result  was  170  to  225  on  the  same  area.  If  this  indi¬ 
cate  the  difference  in  the  value  of  the  two  ends  for  seed, 
we  may  say  that  butt  ends  will  add  about  one-fourth  to 
the  yield.  Our  correspondent  can  calculate  whether  this 
will  pay  for  using  butt  ends  exclusively  for  seed.  Our 
manure  article  refers  to  the  importance  of  giving  plenty 
of  food  to  the  seed.  This  may  explain  why  the  butt  ends 
of  potatoes  have  proved  best— there  is  more  aliment  to 
each  set. 

Pear  on  White  TStorn.—  J.  R.  F.,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  will  probaly  lose  his  time  and  money,  if  he  make 
the  experiment.  The  pear  will  occasionally  succeed  on 
this  stock,  but  is  short-lived  and  unprofitable.  When 
dwarfs  and  standards,  two  or  three  years  from  the  bud, 
can  be  had  at  the  nurseries  for  fifty  cents  each,  a  farmer 
will  find  it  much  cheaper  to  buy  than  to  attempt  to  raise 
them  himself. 

Trimming  Evergreens.— J.  F.  Gould,  of  Leba¬ 
non,  expresses  his  surprise  at  our  caveat  against  this  bar¬ 
barous  custom.  If  you  want  an  evergreen  hedge  or  play¬ 
thing  in  your  grounds,  you  can  play  what  fantastic  tricks 
with  it  you  please.  But  if  you  want  a  tree,  we  believe 
the  model  of  Nature  cannot  be  improve  !  upon.  First,  set 
a  young  healthy  tree  with  branches  full  and  close  to  the 
ground,  and  then  guard  it  against  shears,  knives,  saws, 
animals,  and  the  fierce  northwest  winds  until  it  is  well 
started.  In  good  soil,  a  fir  or  spruce  only  asks  to  be  let 
alone.  It  will  make  a  more  beautiful  cone,  without  help, 
than  with  it.  If  it  lose  its  lower  limbs  by  decay  or  acci¬ 
dent,  we  would  pull  up  and  plant  anew. 

Cranberries.— W.  M.  is  answered  on  page  8  (Janu¬ 
ary  number). 


Kelibale  Seeds. — John  A.  G.,  Esq.,  of  Indiana, 
complains  bitterly  and  justly,  we  have  not  the  least  doubt, 
of  the  impositions  in  seed,  practised  especially  upon  these 
residing  at  the  West,  and  inquires  where  at  the  East  he 
and  others  can  get  good  seeds  of  various  kinds.  There 
ought  to  be  reliable  seedsmen  nearer  home,  but  if  Mr.  G. 
is  disposed  to  go  East  at  a  trifling  extra  expense  for  car¬ 
riage  of  seeds,  we  can  only  point  him  to  our  advertising 
columns.  Whenever  we  have  wanted  seeds  of  any  kind, 
we  have  gone  to  Allen’s,  Thorburn’s  or  Bridgeman’s, 
whichever  happened  to  be  most  convenient  at  the  time, 
and  have  always  got  just  what  we  stipulated  for.  Should 
our  western  readers  find  it  necessary  to  try  them,  and  find 
them  not  strictly  honorable  and  reliable,  let  us  know,  and 
we  will  give  them  a  touch  of  our  steel - pen. 

Fruit  Trees  GirdledSSby 
mice. — “Ovid”  is  informed  that  a 
common  method  of  remedying  this  in¬ 
jury  is  to  insert  grafts  into  the  wound¬ 
ed  parts,  above  and  below,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  a  bridge  between  the  roots  and 
branches,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  The 
whole  should  be  covered  with  graft¬ 
ing-wax. 

Pruning. —The  experience  of  A.  Jaques,  of  Gene¬ 
see,  accords  with  our  teachings  upon  this  topic. 

Grapes. — D.  C.,  of  Virginia. — The  varieties  of  grapes 
best  adapted  to  out-door  culture  in  this  vicinity  are  Isa¬ 
bella  and  Catawba— the  former  dark,  and  the  latter  light 
purple.  The  kinds  you  allude  to  are  the  Black  and  White 
Scuppernong,  grown  abundantly  at  the  South.  Cuttings 
may  be  planted  either  perpendicularly,  or  in  an  inclined 
position.  The  latter  is  the  more  common  method. 

Giant  Asparagus. — “Subscriber”  wishes  to  know 
if  this  is  owing  to  cultivation,  or  if  it  is  a  distinct  variety. 
We  have  never  found  any  difficulty  in  making  the  com¬ 
mon  kind  of  giant  size,  by  a  deep  bed  and  high  manuring. 
His  plan  is  good.  Let  the  bed  be  covered  with  coarse 
manure  and  litter  every  Fall. 

Fermenting'  Manure  to  Kill  Seeds.— J.  B. 
Harris,  of  St.  Lawrence  County,  asks  if  mustard,  thistle, 
and  grass  seed  will  be  killed  by  the  heating  of  manure. 
If  the  fermentation  is  violent  enough,  all  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  will  be  decomposed.  But  the  outer  side  of  compost 
heaps  are  seldom  heated  enough  to  destroy  the  vitality  of 
these  seeds. 

Wild  Mice.— Z.  M.  Drew,  of  Michigan,  asks  if  this 
will  grow  at  the  East.  It  has  been  tried  in  Connecticut, 
but  nothing  very  brilliant  promises  to  come  of  it.  Better 
dram  the  marshes  where  it  will  grow,  and  put  in  hoed 
crops  or  grass. 

Raising  Herd’s  Grass.— James  Pott,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  wishes  to  know  the  best  method  of  doing  this. 
The  crop  requires  no  special  treatment.  If  for  seed,  of 
course  it  should  be  kept  clear  from  everything  else.  If 
for  hay  clover,  red  top  and  blue  top  are  sometimes  sown 
with  it.  The  common  method  is  to  stock  the  ground  with 
this  seed  in  the  Spring,  in  connection  with  a  crop  of  oats 
or  Spring  wheat. 

Gapes  in  Chickens.— Jonathan  Townley,  of  New 
Jersey,  recommends  tobacco  water  in  the  food  for  tins 
complaint.  It  may  be  a  good  remedy,  but  we  cannot  cer¬ 
tify  it. 

Slorcr  in  the  Locust.  L.  R.  Murray,  of  Water- 
town,  will  find  a  wire  thrust  into  the  domicil  of  this  in¬ 
sect,  and  under  the  fifth  rib  of  his  person,  a  very  effectual 
argument  against  him.  It  is  the  homoeopathic  remedy. 
The  disease  is  boring,  therefore  it  is  to  be  bored.  A  small 
dose  of  wire  cures  every  invalid. 

Malt  Screenings  for  Cows.— David  Edwards, 
of  New-Jersey,  sends  us  his  experience  in  the  use  of  this 
article  for  fodder.  The  cows  utterly  refused  it  after  ten 
days,  and  became  very  weak  in  the  hind  legs.  Cows 
want  a  variety  of  food— much  bulky  food  with  that  which 
is  solid.  (See  page  81.) 

The  Osage  Orange.— John  E.  Freear,  of  Virginia, 
inquires  about  this  plant  for  a  hedge.  An  intelligent 
farmer  from  a  section  of  Illinois  where  it  has  been  a  good 
deal  planted,  informs  us  that  it  has  not  met  his  expecta¬ 
tions.  It  requires  twenty  feet  of  land  upon  each  side  of 
the  hedge.  If  this  is  invaded  by  the  plow,  the  hedge  be¬ 
gins  to  fail.  It  may  possibly  do  better  in  Virginia.  We 
should  not  advise  planting  it  without  further  experiments 
on  a  limited  scale. 

Onion  Culture. — 3.  Wright,  of  Granville,  Ohio, 
gives  us  the  following  hints  on  this  topic  : 

In  my  mode  of  cultivating  Weathersfield  onions,  al¬ 
though  seventy-five  years  old,  I  have  no  need  of  boys’ 
help.  After  the  ground  is  well  prepared,  I  plant  my  seed 
in  rows  sixteen  inches  apart,  and  in  hills  six  or  seven 
inches  apart.  If  my  ground  is  in  good  order,  I  plant  as 
early  in  the  month  of  April  as  possible,  always  pressing 
the  ground  down  wuh  the  hoe  or  foot.  As  soon  as  the 
onions  are  fairly  up,  I  hoe  between  the  hills;  and  in  a  few 
days,  between  the  rows,  approaching  as  near  to  the  hills 
as  possible,  without  injuring  the  onions,  In  this  way  there 
is  very  little  weeding  to  be  done.  Six  or  eight  onions  will 
grow  in  a  hill,  and  be  sufficiently  large. 


Winter  Cherry — Physalis  Peruviana. — The  article 
on  page  35  has  called  foith  a  multitude  of  inquiries,  both 
for  seed  and  for  further  information.  Mr.  Goodsell  in 
forms  us  that  he  has  distributed  to  applicants  all  the  seed 
he  could  spare  or  obtain,  and  received  calls  for  much 
more  from  every  section  of  the  country.  We  have  made 
several  essays  to  procure  seed  elsewhere,  but  so  far  with¬ 
out  success.  Mr.  G.  has  favored  us  with  further  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  plant,  which  came  too  late  for  this  number  ; 
they  will  be  given  in  our  next. 

Barberry  Bushes.— Henry  Rogers,  of  Conn.,  as¬ 
sures  us  that  several  gentlemen  in  his  vicinity  are  fully 
convinced  that  these  bushes  blast  rye.  The  popular  the¬ 
ory  that  this  blast  is  caused  bv  the  pollen  of  the  barberry- 
flowers  scattering  upon  the  grain  when  in  blossom,  is  un 
philosphical.  Grain  will  not  grow  well  near  any  kind  o 
shrub  with  strong  roots  like  this.  The  roots  appropriate 
the  plant  food,  which  the  rye  needs,  and  thus  the  heads 
do  not  fill  out. 

Rotation  of  Crops. — C.  White,  of  Indiana,  asks 
for  the  best  rotation.  This  depends  so  much  upon  the 
markets  in  his  neighborhood  that  we  cannot  advise  him. 
Some  rotation  is  necessary,  and  it  should  be  is  those 
crops  that  command  the  best  prices.  As  a  rule,  gram 
crops  should  not  immediately  succeed  each  other. 

Octovaros  Farmers’  Cl  ub.— We  have  received 
from  T.  Wood,  Esq.,  the  obliging  Secretary  of  this  Club, 
a  very  able  address,  with  their  resolution  to  publish  it 
in  this  journal.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  occasion 
on  which  it  was  delivered,  but  quite  too  long  for  our  col¬ 
umns.  It  is  full  of  valuable  statistics  and  sound  doctrine, 
and  would  form  an  excellent  agricultural  tract  for  distri¬ 
bution. 

Stable  Manures.— R.  W,  Saunders,  of  Virginia, 
will  find  his  enquiries  answered  in  Allen’s  Book  of  the 
Farm,  and  in  our  articles  on  Manures,  in  due  time.  For 
the  book,  see  page  21  (January  number). 

Michigan  Marls.— S.  H.  Holmes,  of  Liberty,  i*- 
quires  the  value  of  this  article.  If  they  are  composed  v 
decayed  shells  of  snails  and  clams,  they  must  be  valu 
able.  See  remarks  on  Jersey  Marls,  above. 

Recipes.— John  Brown,  of  Indiana,  is  right  about 
the  importance  of  these  for  the  culinary  department.  We 
shall  be  obliged  to  any  of  our  friends  who  will  send  us  re 
cipes  which  they  have  tested  in  their  own  kitchens. 

Reading  for  Boys.-“  A  Farmer,”  sends  us  Ins 
experience  m  trying  to  get  one  of  his  neighbors  to  sup¬ 
ply  himself  and  boys  with  the  Agriculturist.  His  story  is 
one  often  repeated.  His  neighbor  “  ventures  nothing  and 
makes  nothing.”  Our  correspondent  is  justly  anxious  for 
the  welfare  of  his  neighbor’s  sons,  one  15,  and  the  other 
17  years  of  age,  who  are  growing  up  in  ignorance,  though 
they  attend  school  in  winter.  They  have  a  few  books  and 
no  papers  to  occupy  their  evenings.  He  well  says : 
“  Boys  who  have  nothing  to  amuse  or  instruct  them  at 
home,  nothing  new  to  read  or  to  study,  seek  amusements 
elsewhere,  breaking  the  Sabbath,  strolling  through  woods 
and  fields  with  other  boys  perhaps  more  vicious  than 
themselves,  congregating  together  evenings,  when  some 
master  spirit  of  the  young  proposes  some  daring  mis¬ 
chief,  and  it  requires  more  firmness  than  many  boys  have 
who  are  not  vicious  of  themselves  to  refrain  from  follow¬ 
ing.  To  parents  I  would  say— keep  your  boys  usefully 
employed,  and  when  their  daily  labor  is  done,  see  that 
nothing  is  wanted  on  your  part  to  instruct  and  store  their 
minds  with  useful  knowledge;  not  the  light  and  silly 
trash,  taken  by  cart-loads  from  too  many  of  our  printing 
presses,  but  real  practical  instruction,  that  will  fit  them 
for  the  several  stations  they  may  occupy.  Give  them  a 
time  for  recreation,  but  be  sure  and  keep  a  supply  at  the 
fountain  of  knowledge,  keep  the  stream  that  pours  into 
their  young  minds  pure,  supply  them  bountifully  with  use¬ 
ful  books  and  papers,  and  the  investment  will  be  like 
bread  cast  upon  the  w  aters  to  return  after  many  days.” 

Sugar-cane  in  France.— We  have  received, 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Robert  Parsons,  an  early 
copy  of  the  report  of  A.  M.  le  comte  De  David  Beaure¬ 
gard  to  the  agricultural  meeting  at  Toulon,  upon  the  cul 
tivation  and  alcoholization  of  the  juice  of  the  sugar  sorg 
hum,  made  in  February.  He  speaks  in  terms  of  high  com¬ 
mendation  of  the  qualities  of  this  plant,  and  among  o’het 
things  of  its  value  for  fodder.  He  says  “  we  have  nour¬ 
ished  almost  exclusively  this  season  sixty  head  of  large 
cattle  with  the  products  of  a  hectare ,  (about  two  acres,) 
which  had  borne  sorghum  the  previous  year,  and  sowed 
itself.  The  plant,  notwithstanding  its  abundant  bearing, 
exhausts  the  soil  in  a  much  less  degree  than  many  other 
plants,  for  I  have  harvested  it  during  three  consecutive 
years  in  the  same  place,  with  a  slight  manuring  only  each 
time,  and  the  harvests  have  been  firmer  and  finer.  I  will 
add  that  the  sugar  sorghum  accommodates  itself  to  all 
kinds  of  soils,  provided  that  they  be  naturally  moist,  or 
that  they  be  watered  three  or  four  times  in  Summer,  as 
they  do  for  maize  in  Provence.  It  does  best  in  an  alluvial 
soil,  very  cool,  very  deep  of  the  same  consistence,  and  in 
which  the  calcareous  elements  will  do  no  harm.”  This  is 
the  testimony  of  a  distinguished  Frenchman,  which  is 
certainly  sufficiently  strong.  It  is  well  to  know  what  our 
neighbors  across  the  water  think  of  it 
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Wliite  Pines  and  Muds. — John  Carter,  of 
Penn.,  asks  information  on  these  topics.  In  our  opinion, 
it.  will  pay  to  plant  the  white  pines  in  the  thin  woodlands. 
The  seed  may  be  gathered  in  the  Fall,  before  the  frost  dis¬ 
lodges  them  from  the  cones,  or  can  be  purchased  of  nur¬ 
serymen.  We  should  prefer  to  turn  in  clover  to  carting 
muck  a  mile  or  more,  as  a  general  thing,  though  the  ex¬ 
tra  teams  ot  the  farm  may  well  be  employed  in  Winter  in 
distributing  muck  previously  thrown  up  and  dried. 

Comparative  Value  of  Piaster  and 
Aslies— J.  R. Wright, of  C.W.,  makes  inquiry  upon  this 
point.  The  economy  of  using  plaster  depends  so  much 
upon  the  character  of  the  soil,  that  nothing  but  experi¬ 
ment  can  determine  the  question  for  his  land.  Ashes  and 
lime,  at  the  prices  he  names,  are  valuable  fertilizers,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  cold  wet  lands.  See  articles  on  manures. 

I’lic  Dioscorea  at  the  South— Robeit  Chis¬ 
olm,  of  South  Carolina,  writes  us  that  “  this  plant  has 
proved  an  entire  failure  the  past  season.  Of  ten  plants 
received  from  New-York,  only  one  survived  the  Summer, 
and  that  is  about  as  large  as  a  Pindar,  or  pea  nut.”  We 
are  sorry  that  any  part,  and  all,  of  our  beloved  country 
is  likely  to  be  deprived  of  “this  richest  boon  ever  be¬ 
stowed  upon  the  race.” 

Grass  Seed  for  Hay.— Asa  Parker,  of  N.  C., 
wishes  to  know  the  best  varieties  to  sow  for  the  hay  crop. 
Meadow-grass,  (Poa  pratensis,)  Timothy,  ( Phlemnpra - 
tense,']  and  Blue-grass,  [Poa  compressa ,]  with  several  oth¬ 
er  varieties,  are  good.  Timothy  does  we  1  on  reclaimed 
marshes,  and  from  the  location  of  Mr.  Parker’s  land,  we 
think  this  variety  will  not  disappoint  him. 

An  Absorbent  for  Night  Soil.— E.  Williams, 
of  N.  J.,  is  informed  that  wood  ashes  are  unsuitable  ;  they 
send  off  the  ammonia.  Muck  or  peat  is  good,  and  the 
drier  the  better.  Loam  is  good,  and  a  subsoil  in  which 
clay  predominates  will  answer.  The  coal  ashes,  if  dry, 
will  do  as  a  divisor,  but  have  little  absorbent  power  upon 
the  gases.  Plaster  is  also  good  to  mix  m. 

Cider  Pumice.— John  Payne,  of  Conn.,  inquires  if 
this  has  any  value.  It  contains  probably  a  good  deal  of 
acid,  which  would  be  injurious  to  vegetation.  Correct 
this  by  the  use  of  lime  in  a  compost  heap,  and  he  can  de¬ 
termine  whether  it  is  worth  saving  or  not.  We  recom¬ 
mend  saving  and  using  all  organic  matter  on  the  farm. 

Horticultural  Society — D.  B.,  of  Utica,  sug¬ 
gests  the  propriety  of  forming  a  society  for  the  exhibition 
of  flowers  in  this  city.  We  have  such  a  society,  and  oc¬ 
casional  exhibitions.  They  will  become  more  numerous 
as  floriculture  makes  progress  among  us. 

Patent  Cow  Milkers.— We  do  not  believe  in 
them.  Not  even  the  eloquence  of  our  friend  Petit,  of  N. 
J.,  can  convert  us.  Sorry  it  is  so,  but  we  are  incorrigible 
as  yet. 

Analysis  of  Soils.— E.  A.  Weston,  of  Penn.,  in¬ 
quires  for  the  best  treatise  on  this  subject.  This  is  a  very 
nice  business,  and  should  only  be  attempted  by  very  skill¬ 
ful  and  long-experienced  chemists. 

Col.  .Joseph  Paxton— Invites  us  to  visit  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Susquehanna.  We  should  only  be  too  happy  to 
accept,  his  hospitalities,  did  time  permit.  We  shall  keep 
an  eye  that  way— and  perhaps  go  there. 

Tomatoes  - O.  Farwell  inquires  about  the  health¬ 
fulness  of  tliis  vegetable.  They  are  regarded  as  a  whole¬ 
some  article  of  diet  for  all  classes,  by  the  “  faculty.” 

Compost.— We  refer  our  correspondent,  J.  It  Ken¬ 
yon,  and  other  inquirers,  to  our  series  of  articles  on  ma¬ 
nures. 

J.  H.  Cap  well— Answer  to  your  letter  waiting 
room. 

Corn  Song— Very  good.  Will  appear  in  due  time. 

Bommer’s  Manure.— “  A  Subscriber”  inquires 
the  value  of  this  method.  It  lias  been  before  the  public 
some  dozen  years  or  more.  A  friend  purchased  a  book 
containing  the  “secret,”  for  which  he  paid  $5,  “ expect¬ 
ing  to  make  his  fortune  by  cheap  fertilizers.”  The 
pile  of  manure,  “ala  Bommer,”  is  yet  to  be  made,  though 
the  book  has  been  on  hand  for  ten  years.  We  have  not 
much  faith  in  any  process  of  manure-making  hawked 
about  the  country  for  sale  as  a  secret.  Our  correspondent 
should  use  his  best  facilities  for  making  fertilizers  at 
home.  Full  one-half  of  these  are  ordinarily  wasted. 
Bone-dust  will  pay  at  anything  less  than  a  cent  a  pound  ; 
for  some  crops,  it  is  worth  more  as  a  special  manure. 

Ncw-.Tcrsey  Marls. — A.  S.,  of  Fittstown,  puts  a 
series  of  questions  about  these  marls,  that  can  only  be  an¬ 
swered  by  a  minute  chemical  analysis,  costing  perhaps 
fifty  dollars,  which  we  have  no  time  to  make.  It  is  the 
business  of  parties  having  marls  to  sell  to  procure  such 
analyses  from  the  best  chemical  authority.  One  from  Pro¬ 
fessor  Johnson,  of  New-Haven,  showing  what  these  marls 
were  worth  for  manure,  would  command  the  confidence 
of  intelligent  cultivators,  and  greatly  increase  their  sale, 
if  valuable.  Without  some  such  authority,  our  answers 
would  necessarily  be  mere  speculations,  which  are  not 
particularly  profitable.  “  Facts,”  as  Mr.  Gradgrind  would 


say,  “  are  what  we  are  after.”  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
about  that  new  kind  of  fence,  “  short,  and  to  the  point.” 

tjiieea’s  Portable  Forges.— C.  W.  Hartshorn, 
ofN.  J.,  wishes  to  know' ifthese  are  suitable  for  farmers’ 
use.  If  a  farmer  lives  at  a  distance  from  the  blacksmith, 
and  has  a  native  aptness  for  tinkering,  it  is  well  to  have 
one  of  these  forges,  which  are  compact  and  very  conven¬ 
ient  and  cheap.  As  a  rule,  every  farmer  ought  to  have 
enough  to  do  in  his  own  calling  to  fully  occupy  his  time. 
“  Every  man  to  his  calling.” 

Emigration  vs.  improving  the  Old 

Farm.— David  W.  Wilson,  of  Penn.,  asks  light  as  to 
the  better  course  for  Eastern  farmers.  It  depends  so 
much  upon  the  character  of  the  man,  that  we  cannot  give 
advice  in  his  case.  As  a  rule,  we  think  men  who  own 
farms  at  the  East  w  ill  do  better  to  improve  them  than  to 
go  West  If  he  will  use  his  saw-dust  and  muck  liberally 
in  his  stables  and  yards,  sow'  plaster  for  clover,  make 
compost  heaps  of  muck  and  lime  to  spread  and  plow  in 
for  corn  and  potatoes,  he  will  probably  change  his  opinion 
of  the  productiveness  of  the  old  farm. 

Our  Seed  Distribution. 

From  the  simple  offer  of  a  few  thousand  packages  of 
the  new  Sugar-cane  Seed  to  our  subscribers,  made  in  De¬ 
cember  last,  this  business  has  grown  to  an  undreamed-of 
magnitude.  During  the  past  month  letters  of  application 
have  come  in  daily  by  the  bushel.  We  shall  send  out 
this  season,  alone,  at  least  60.000  packages,  and  we  know 
not  how  many  more,  as  the  demand  is  slill  as  great  as 
ever.  These  are  scattered  all  over  the  country— here  a 
little  and  there  a  little.  More  than  half  a  tun  of  Sugar¬ 
cane  Seed  will  barely  supply  the  calls  upon  us.  We  have 
succeeded  in  securing,  in  all,  about  three-fourths  of  a  tun, 
to  be  ready  to  meet  all  demands.  The  other  varieties  of 
seeds  offered  last  month  have  gone  by  dozens  of  bushels. 

But  notwithstanding  the  expense  and  labor  attending 
this  enterprise,  we  confess  to  a  liking  for  it.  The  income 
of  the  paper  furnishes  abundant  means,  and  it  is  our  pres¬ 
ent  purpose  to  follow  up  the  plan  hereafter.  We  areal- 
ready  looking  out  for  the  cultivation  of  new  and  valuable 
seeds  during  the  coming  Summer,  so  as  to  be  prepared  to 
distribute  them  largely  next  Winter.  Our  only  regret  is, 
that  we  were  not  prepared  to  make  earlier  arrangements, 
attend  to  the  business  more  .systematically,  and  give  a 
greater  variety  of  choice  to  subscribers  the  present  sea¬ 
son,  embracing  flower  seeds,  &c.,  for  our  many  lady  sub¬ 
scribers  and  readers.  They  shall  be  duly  remembered  next 
Winter. 

From  our  location  and  peculiar  facilities,  and  by  a 
w  holesale  operation, w  e  can  furnish  seeds  a  hundred  times 
better  and  cheaper  than  isolated  individuals  can  get  them 
otherwise.  A  little  parcel  of  corn  or  oats  taken  in  a  let¬ 
ter  packet  from  our  office,  and  dropped  by  the  mail  car¬ 
rier,  say  in  a  remote  eastern  or  western  town,  if  it  prove 
valuable  there,  will  soon  be  multiplied  and  become  dif¬ 
fused  through  the  surrounding  neighborhood,  and  the 
same  will  be  the  case  in  tens  of  thousands  other  localities. 
Our  sheet  (and  its  seed  offers)  already  reaches  over  fifteen 
thousand  different  Post-Offices,  from  Maine  to  California 
and  Oregon,  and  across  the  two  oceans  bounding  our  Con¬ 
tinent.  But  notwithstanding  our  large  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess,  our  hopes  and  expectations  are  far  higher.  If  Bro. 
Moore,  oi  the  Rural,  will  excuse  us  for  using  his  favorite 
term,  w  e  will  say— Excelsior  is  our  motto. 


Prepare  the  Seed  Envelopes. 

We  must  again  ask  those  sending  lor  seeds  to  prepare 
the  envelopes  as  directed  on  page  68,  March  No.  When 
half  a  bushel  of  letters  come  in  at  a  time,  it  is  next  to  im¬ 
possible  to  open  them  all,  sort  the  envelopes,  hunt  out 
from  a  long  letter  just  what  kind  of  seeds  are  desired  in 
each,  label  the  letters  single,  double  and  mixed,  for  five 
kinds  of  seed,  so  that  the  seed  clerks  may  know  whal  to 
do  with  them,  and  not  sometimes  make  a  mistake.  Please 
note  what  is  said  on  page  68  about  marking  the  left  upper 
corner,  putting  the  stamps  one  over  the  other  on  the  right 
margin,  &c.  Also  give  the  name  and  address  in  the  letter 
accompanying  the  envelope.  These  are  small  matters  in 
individual  cases,  but  amount  to  a  good  deal  with  us  in 
handling  over  sixty  thousand  such  envelopes. 


Sweet  Corn  Scarce. 

The  rush  of  applications  for  both  Darling’s  and  Slow- 
cll’s  Sweet  Corn,  offered  in  our  last,  is  fast  diminishing 
the  twenty  odd  bushels  we  had  provided  at  first,  and  we 
find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  procure  more  good  seed  at 
any  price,  though  w'e  have  partial  hopes  of  getting  at  least 
ten  bushels.  Lest  w'e  should  fail  in  this,  will  those  ap¬ 
plying  hereafter  please  name  whether  King  Phillip  Corn 
or  White  Poland  Oats  would  be  preferred  as  a  substitute, 
should  we  be  finally  obliged  to  make  some  substitute.  We 
cannot,  hereafter,  send  more  sweet  corn  of  either  kind 
than  will  go  under  a  three-cent  postage-stamp.  When 
more  than  one  stamp  comes  on  an  envelope  we  will  re¬ 
turn  it  enclosed. 


IPgp  Large  Seed  Premiums. 

A  great  number  of  persons  have  written  desiring  to  pur¬ 
chase  of  us  large  quantities  of  the  Sugar-cane  Seed.  We 
have  generally  declined  these  applications,  for  three  rea¬ 
sons. — first,  we  have  not  had  it ;  second,  we  pledged  oui- 
selves  to  distribute  our  entire  former  supply  free ;  and 
third,  when  we  became  both  editor  and  proprietor  of  this 
paper,  we  determined  to  remain  free  from  all  business  op¬ 
erations  whatever,  except  those  legitimately  connected 
with  the  publication,  to  the  end  that  we  might  be  entirely 
independent,  and  on  this  account  have  refused  to  dabble 
with  outside  purchases  and  sales  of  any  kind. 

It  is,  however,  our  legitimate  business  to  extend  our 
circulation  as  widely  as  may  be,  and  having  now  new 
seed  enough  to  warrant  it,  we  offer  to  remunerate  any 
one  for  time  spent  in  soliciting  new  subscribers,  after  this 
date,  by  giving  to  the  person  sending  a  club  of  six  [for  $5] 
a  package  of  about  10,000  Seeds,  or  full  half  a  pound  ;  and 
for  a  club  of  ten,  [for  $8,]  a  package  of  20,000  Seeds,  or 
about  one  pound.  The  persons  calling  for  these  will  need 
to  provide  for  their  delivery,  by  express  or  mail,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  location.  The  cost  of  sending  by  mail  a  pound 
of  seed  and  the  packing  bag,  will  be  a  trifle  over  $1.  Any 
excess  we  will  pay. 

N.  B.— Any  person  intending  to  secure  this  premium, 
but  wishing  to  receive  the  seed  at  once,  can  immediately 
order  the  number  of  copies  he  will  want,  and  have  them 
sent  to  his  own  address  with  the  seeds,  and  then  procure 
his  list  of  subscribers,  and  deliver  the  papers  to  them  as 
received.  New  subscriptions  can  begin  with  the  volume, 
as  the  numbers  are  stereotyped. 

Ail  Abundance  of  Sugar-cane  Seed. 

AN  EXPLANATION. 

From  the  first  we  had  no  very  high  hopes  of  the  value  of 
the  Sorghum  Saeliaratum  (nor  indeed  of  any  other,)  as  a 
Northern  sugar-producing  plant,  and  we  were  some¬ 
what  surprised  at  the  result  ofourown  small  experiments, 
and  the  favorable  reports  from  others,  the  most  striking 
one  being  that  of  Mr.  Hewlett,  given  on  page  38,  (Feb. 
number.)  We  have  repeatedly  cautioned  our  readers 
against  entering  into  any  outlay  in  its  cultivation  the  pres¬ 
ent  season,  beyond  a  small  experiment,  though  even  an 
acre  or  two  can  scarcely  result  in  loss  if  it  be  grown  for 
forage  only.  There  is  likely  to  be  enough  who  will  tes- 
lts  value  for  sugar-making  to  decide  that  point  the  prest 
ent  year.  Our  first  intention  was  to  send  out  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  in  small  parcels,  what  seed  we  had  raised  and 
such  as  we  could  procure  conveniently,  the  chief  aim  be¬ 
ing  to  furnish  enough  to  plant  thirty  to  fifty  hills,  (or  their 
equivalent,  in  drills,)  that  its  growing  and  ripening  capa¬ 
bilities  might  be  tried  in  different  localities,  and  seed  se¬ 
cured  in  abundance  for  another  year,  if  wanted.  We  first 
offered  200  to  250  seeds  to  all  desiring.  This  was  all  our 
then  supply  would  warrant.  Seeing  a  considerable  ma¬ 
nia  to  procure  seed,  and  receiving  private  offers  for  our 
entire  iot,  at  high  rates,  from  irresponsible  speculators  who 
wished  to  peddle  it  in  small  parcels  at  the  West,  at  exorbi¬ 
tant  prices,  suggested  the  idea  of  advertising  the  fact  that 
all  our  subscribers,  old  or  new,  would  be  supplied  free— 
we  say  free  because  we  believe  we  give  the  dollar’s  worth 
in  the  paper  itself. 

As  our  stock  of  seed  began  to  run  short,  we  made  great 
exertions  to  replenish  it,  and  measurably  succeeded,  as 
announced  last  month.  But  to  our  earnest  inquiries 
whether  an  unlimited  supply  of  a  reliable  article  could  be 
procured  in  France,  we  could  get  no  definite  answer  until 
the  middle  of  March,  when,  much  to  our  satisfaction,  we 
procured  nearly  half  a  ton,  half  of  it  in  hand  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  soon  to  arrive.  We  immediately  increased  the 
amount  offered  to  600  seeds  to  each  future  single  appli¬ 
cant,  and  1,000  seeds  each  to  clubs  of  six  or  more,  when 
prepaid  envelopes  were  supplied  to  send  them  in.  Since 
that  date,  we  have  returned  in  every  single-stamped  en¬ 
velope  fully  400  seeds,  or  as  many  as  could  go  under  a 
single  stamp,  and  when  two  stamps  came  we  have  put  in 
at  least  600  seeds,  as  nearly  as  they  could  be  measured 
out,  and  tins  will  be  continued  up  to  the  latest  period  of 
planting,  unless  our  supply  should  chance  to  run  out. 
which  is  not  likely  to  happen,  as  we  have  a  large  stock, 
and  also  have  hopes,  though  not  a  certainty,  of  getting 
still  more  if  it  is  called  for. 

We  regret  that  we  could  not  at  the  time  send  more  to 
the  first  applicants,  but  probably  the  amount  first  sent  will, 
in  most  cases,  be  all  desired  for  this  year’s  experiment. 

An  opportunity  to  obtain  half  a  pound  or  pound,  or 
more,  is  made  known  under  the  head  of  “  Premiums.” 

Great  SaleofSIiort-IIorn  Cattle. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Lewis  G.  Morris,  of  Fordham, 
has  sold  the  whole  of  his  magnificent  herd  of  Short-Horn 
cattle  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thorne,  of  Washington,  Dutchess 
County.  These  added  to  the  superb  animals  heretofore 
imported  by  Mr.  Thorne,  makes  his  herd,  taking  its  high 
breeding  into  consideration,  superior  to  anything  in  Great 
Britain  or  America,  excepting  perhaps  that  of  Mr.  Bates. 
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Improved  Stock  for  California. 

We  were  glad  to  notice  on  board  the  steamer  Illinois1 
March  5,  two  fine  Durham  bulls  and  two  heifers,  shipped 
to  Geo.  H.  Howard,  of  San  Francisco,  via  the  Isthmus,  by 
the  enterprising  breeders  Messrs.  B.  &  C.  S.  Haines,  of 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.  This  is  the  first  attempt,  we  believe,  to 
engraft  improved  blood  upon  the  native  stock  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  we  can  but  wish  a  safe  passage  for  the  pioneer 
animals  over  the  long  route,  and  the  speedy  following  of 
other  Short-Horns,  as  well  as  of  Devons. 


The  Advertisements. 

We  regret  to  have  disappointed  many  advertisers 
who  sent  in  their  favors  after  the  space  allotted  to  this 
department  was  full.  Though  all  our  readers  are  looking 
out  for  their  Spring  supply  of  seeds,  implements,  fertili¬ 
zers,  &c.,  and  are,  therefore,  directly  interested  in  the 
adveriisements,  we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  occupy  more 
than  one-eighth  of  the  paper  with  them,  and  not  this  much, 
except  at  the  busiest  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  advertisements  are  “made  up”  with  refereence, 
in  part  to  classification,  and  in  part  to  convenience  of  ar¬ 
rangement  in  the  columns,  and  the  reader  will  be  just  as 
likely  to  find  matters  of  interest  in  the  last  or  middle  col¬ 
umns  as  in  the  first. 

^Herimments. 

TERMS  —  (invariably  cash  before  insertion): 

Twenty -live  cents  per  line  (of  ten  words)  for  each  insertion. 

By  the  column  or  half  column,  S30  per  column  for  the  first 
insertion  and  $25  for  each  subsequent  insertion. 

Business  Notices  Forty  cents  a  line. 

Adveriisements  to  be  sure  of  insertion  must  be  received  at 
latest  by  the  20th  of  the  preceding:  month. 
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REEHOLD  INSTITUTE- A  BOARD¬ 
ING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  at  Freehold,  Monmouth 
County.  New-Jersey. 

The  Location  is  remarkably  healthy,  entirely  free  from  chills 
and  fever,  and  all  kindred  diseases.  Its  pioximity  to  the  ocean 
so  modi  ties  the  temperature  that  the  Winters  are  less  rigorous, 
and  the  heat  of  Summer  is  not  so  intense  as  in  places  farther 
inland 

The  Accommodations  and  facilities  of  the  Institution  are  of 
an  unusually  liberal  character.  The  School  and  Recitation 
Rooms  are  well  supplied  with  Chemical  and  Philosophical 
Apparatus,  Globes,  Maps.  Blackboards,  Cabinets  of  Minerals, 
Piant  A 'hells  and  other  conveniences. 

Pupils  are  prepared  for  Commercial,  Mechanical  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits,  or  fitted  for  any  class  in  College. 

A  Special  Course  <>f  study  is  pursued  by  those  who  are  fit¬ 
ting  for  Agricultural  pursuits  N.  B. — This  course  has  been 
extended  so  as  to  occupy  one  year.  Persons  not  qualified  to 
enter  this  department  are  classed  in  the  middle  department, 
according  to  their  capacity  and  previous  attainments. 

For  Circulars,  apply  to  the  Principal, 

OLIVER  R.  WILLIS,  A.  M. 


CMILDREN-BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

WHERE  TO  SEND  THEM. 

The  summer  session  of  the 

ASHLAND  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE,  Ashland, 
Greene  County,  N.  Y  ,  commences  May  7.  Board,  Washing, 
and  Tuition  in  all  the  English  branches,  $130  per  year.  This 
School  is  on  the  Catskill  Mountains. 

Send  for  a  Circular. 

Rev.  Henry  J.  Fox  and  C.  Rutherford,  A.  M.,  Principals. 
Ashland,  Greene  County,  N.  Y. 

C.  M.  SAXTON  &  CO., 

AGRICULTURAL  BOOK  PUBLISHERS, 

140  Fulton-Street,  NEW-YORK, 

Have  just  added  to  the  number  of  books  published  exclusively 
by  them  the  following  valuable  works  : 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture .  75 

Dadds’  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Horse,  plain  plates,  $2 
do  do.  colored  do.  4 

Dadds’  Modem  Horse  Doctoi .  1 

Coles’  American  Veterinarian .  50 

Coles’  American  Fruit  Book .  50 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text  Book . 50 

Leuchar’s  on  Hot  Houses .  1  25 

Rreck’s  Book  of  Flowers .  1  00 

Bridgeman’s  Young  Gardener’s  Assistaat .  1  50 

Bridgeman’s  Kitchen  Gardener’s  Instructor .  50 

Bridgeman’s  Fruit  Cultivator’s  Manual .  50 

Bridgernan’s  Florist’s  Guide .  50 

Stansbury’s  Chinese  Sugar  Cane  and  Sugar  Making  .  25 

Hvde’s  Chinese  Sugar  Cane . 25 

The  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual .  1  00 

Sent  free  of  Postage  on  receipt  of  Price. 

MEW  HAND-BOOKS  FOR  HOME  IMPROVEMENT 

BY  MAIL. 

|-T O VV  TO  WRITE  ;  A  NEW  POCKET 

Manual  of  Composition  and  Letter  Writing.  A  populai 
Hand-Book,  embracing  hints  on  Penmanship,  choice  of  Writing 
Materials,  Practical  rules  for  Literary  Composition  in  General, 
and  Rpls'olatorv  and  Newspiper  Writing.  PUNCTUATION 
and  PROOF  CORRECTING  in  particular;  with  Letters  of 
Business.  Relationship,  Friendship,  and  Love  ;  illustrated  by 
numerous  examples  of  genuine  epistles,  from  the  pens  of  the  best 
writers;  including  Forms  for  Letter*  of  Introduction,  Notes, 
Cards,  &c  ,  and  a  collection  of  Poetical  Quotations.  Price,  in 
paper,  prepaid  by  mail,  30  cents;  muslin,  50 cents. 

The  following,  in  press,  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  possible  : 
HOW  TO  TALK  ;  or  Hints  toward  a  Grammatical  and  Grace- 
„  ful  Style  in  Conversation  and  Debate.  30  cents. 

HOW  TO  BEHAVE;  A  Manual  of  Etiquette  and  Guide  to 
Correct  Personal  Habits;  with  Rules  for  Debating  Societies 
Assemblies.  Price.  30  cents  ;  muslin,  50  cts. 
HOW  TO  DO  BUSINESS;  A  Guide  to  Success  in  Practical 
Lite,  and  Hand-book  of  Legal  and  Commercial  Forms. 
Same. 

One  DoHar  willpay  for  the  four  works,  in  paper,  and  $1  75  in 
rauslm.  They  will  be  sent  to  subscribers,  postage  prepaid,  as 
M  issued, by  FOWLER  and  WELLS. 

308  Broadway  t  N.  Y. 


ISOOICS  FOR  THE  SEASON. 
fruits  and  flowers. 


t^3  Sent  free  of  Postage  on  receipt  of  Price  ! 

Chorlton’s  Complete  Grape  Grower’s  Guide  ; 

For  the  V  ineyard,  Cold  Grapery  and  Forcing  House ...  60 

Allen  on  the  Grape  ; 

A  well-known  and  reliable  work . $1  00 

Reemelin’s  “  Vine-duesser’s  Manual 

For  out-door  Culture  and  Wine-making .  50 

Persoz’s  ‘New  Process  for  the  Culture  of  the  Vine.’  Paper,  25 
Elliott’s  American  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide  ; 

The  latest  work  on  Fruits .  1  25 

Coles’ American  Fruit  Book .  50 

Eastwood’s  Cranberry  Culture .  50 

Pardee  on  the  Strawberry .  60 

Buist’s  Kitchen  Garden .  75 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory .  1  25 

B reek’s  Book  of  Flowers .  1  00 

Bridgeman’s  Young  Gardener’s  Assistant  .  1  50 

Catalogues  of  all  our  Books  sent  free  to  any  address. 

C.  M.  SAXTON  &  CO., 

Agricultural  Book  Publishers. 

140  Fulton-street,  New- York. 

EMPLOYMENT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ! 

BOOK  AGENTS  !  BOOK  AGENTS! 

Please  to  read  this.  Agents  wanted.  Extra  inducements 
for  1857. 

ALL  PERSONS  IN  WANT  OF  EM- 

PLOYMENT,  will  at  once  receive  our  Catalogue  of 
Books,  prepaid,  by  forwarding  us  their  address.  Particular 
attention  is  requested  to  the  liberal  offers  we  make  to  all  per¬ 
sons  engaging  in  the  sale  of  our  LARGE  TYPE 

QUARTO  PICTORIAL  FAMILY  BIBLE, 

With  about  One  Thousand  Engravings.  Our  Books  are  sold 
only  by  Canvassers,  and  well  known  to  be  the  most  saleable. 
Address,  prst-paid,  RORERT  SEARS, 

181  William-street,  New-York. 

NEW  DAHLIAS  AND  VERBENAS 

FOR  1857. 

George  c.  thorburn,  Newark, 

N.  J.,  begs  to  call  attention  to  the  following  choice  varie¬ 
ties,  selected  from  his  general  stock,  strong  plants  of  which 
are  now  ready  for  delivery,  carefully  packed  for  any  part  of 
the  Union  : 

DAHLIAS. 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Rawling’s)  :  crimson  maroon, 
shaded  with  purple;  extra  fine  and  constant. 

Bessie  (Drummond) :  clear  bright  yellow  ;  extra. 

Col.  'tfyndhnm  (Turner) :  deep  rose,  with  bronzed  tip;  extra. 
Corsair  (Turner’s) :  deeo  crimson  ;  showy 
Enchanter  (Keynes’):  ruby,  striped  with  crimson;  noble  flower. 
Enchantress  (Alexander’s) :  the  finest  “  fancy”  of  the  season; 
beautiful  Carnation,  striped  flower,  in  crimson  and  whit  ;  extra 
Eugenia  (Addis’) :  finest,  purple,  tinned  with  white;  constant. 
Florence  Nightingale  (Dodd’s):  buff,  tipped  with  white;  extra. 
Grand  Sultan  (Turner’s) :  deep  maroon,  nearly  black,  with  a 
shade  of  crimson ;  extra. 

Goldsmith  (Keynes’)  clear  yellow,  fine  form. 

King  of  the  Whites  (Smith’s) :  a  superior  clear  white. 

Lollipop  (Holmes’) :  salmon, blended  with  buff:  novel  and  fine 
Lord  Palmerston  (Holmes’):  scarlet  crimson;  fine. 

Miss  Burdett  Coutts  [Turner’s]  :  shaded  salmon,  stout  short 
petals  of  the  most,  exquisite  form ;  extra. 

Mrs.  Wheeler  [Wheeler’s] :  rich  deep  scarlet ;  a  solid  flower. 
Marshal  Pelissier  [Dodd’s] :  dark  plum  ;  extra. 

Mrs.  Spary  [Keynes’]  :  salmon,  with  blush  tip  ;  novel. 
Mademoiselle  Cecile  Parrant  [Perrin’s] :  yellow,  striped  with 
red,  and  tipped  with  white  ;  extra. 

Othello  [Smith’s]  :  dark  crimson  purple ;  extra. 

Princess  [Ilea’s]  :  rich  rose  color;  distinct  and  superb  flower. 
Perfection  [Keynes’]  :  one  of  the  “  gems”  of  last  season ; 
bright,  orange  in  the  way  of  “  Morning  Star,”  smooth  petals;  ex. 
Reginald  [Keynes]  :  primrose,  with  purple  tip;  chaste  flower. 
Sebastopol  [Smith’s]:  large  shaded  buff:  noble  show  flower 
Spot  [Keynes’]:  lilac,  spotted  and  mottled  with  crimson;  novel. 
Silver  Queen  [Heath’s]  :  peach  pink,  shaded  with  silver;  fine. 
Tyrian  Prince  [Turner’s]:  deep  rich  crimson,  full  tight  centre. 
Victoria  [Dodd’s]:  fine  yellow. 

Yellow  Beauty  [Turner’s] :  color  pure  and  bright,  with  the 
most  exquisite  centre ;  extra. 

Price  of  the  above  $1  50  each  ;  or  a  dozen  for  S 12. 
DAHLIA — “Crystal  Palace  Scarlet:”  a  dwarf  bedding  vari¬ 
ety,  the  branches  of  which  can  be  pegged  down  ;  was  one  of  the 
most  striking  objects  in  the  flower  beds  of  the  Sydenham  Crystal 
Palace,  1855 ;  is  of  a  glowing  scarlet,  medium  size, fair  form,  and 
a  perfect  sheet  of  bloom  from  July  to  November.  $1  each;  3 
for  $2 ;  6  for  $5. 

VERBENAS. 

New  varieties,  raised  by  E.  Banks,  Esq,  of  Deal,  England. 
Those  with  •  are  new  American  seedlings,  raised  by  I).  Barker 
&  Co.,  of  Utica.  N.  Y..  now  first  sent  out. 

•Cerise  Unique:  bright  cherry  ;  distinct  and  fine. 

•Glory  of  America:  superb  rich  orange  scarlet,  crimson  cen 
tre,  magnificent  trusser  :  extra. 

•Isabella:  delicate  blush  ground, lavender  blue  centre;  novel. 
Imperials  [Banks’] :  mulberry  crimson,  with  light  centre. 
LadyCamoy’s:  brilliant  orange  scarlet,  with  crimson  centre. 
Imperatrice  Elizabeth  :  a  distinct  species  of  the  pulchella 
class,  with  elegant  lac.iniated  foliage  and  beautiful  compact 
creeping  habit, :  color,  violet  rose,  with  pure  white  flakes  down 
each  side  of  the  petal ;  a  charming  little  gem  for  vases  ;  rustic 
baskets,  edging  or  root  clumps ;  the  greatest  novelty  in  this  class 
ever  introduced;  extra.  25  cents  each;  $2  50  per  dozen.  No 
colleciion,  however  small,  is  complete  without  it. 

La  Stella  :  rich  orange  scarlet ;  light  eye;  good  bedder. 

Lady  Kerrison:  blush  white  ;  lemon  eye  ;  delicaie  red  blotch. 
Mrs.  Halford:  splendid  white— best  white  out.  The  habit  of 
the  plant,  is  that  of  “  Defiance.”  Extra  fine. 

Mrs.  Archer  Clive:  rich  ruby  crimson,  darkly  shaded  with 
puce :  a  most  distinct,  elegant  variety,  and  superior  habit. 

Mrs.  Hosier  Williams  :  pure  white  ;  first  rate  habit ;  extra 
Purpurea  Magnifica:  dark  purplish  crimson;  spreading  habit 
•Queen  of  Summer  :  delicate  satin  blush  ;  lemon  eye. 
Viscountess  Emlyn:  whue.  with  bright  rosy  crimson  eye, 
fine  formed  truss,  and  superior  habit ;  extra. 

(C$P  The  set  of  fourteen,  as  above,  $5;  a  selection  of  seven 
sorts,  $3. 

t#*  A  collection  of  fifty  Verbenas,  including  six  to  twelve  of 
that  unequalled  rosy  scarlet.  Brilliant  de  Vaise,  a  flower,  like 
Defiance,  ‘  for  all  time  ;’  Lord  Raglan,  Alice,  Athlete,  Defiance, 
King  of  Scarlets,  Mrs.  Thorburn,  Empress  of  France,  Kurts’ 
Defiance,  Fair  American,  Mrs.  Mowatt,  Snow’s  King  of  Pur¬ 
ples,  &c  ,  $5. 

Orders  may  be  sent  direct,  or  if  left  at  J.  M.  THORBURN 
&  CO., 15  Jolm-street,  New-York,  will  meet  immediate  attenion 

Chicken  and  hog  feed.— for 

sale,  a  quantity  of  Beef  and  Pork  Scraps,  a  superior  and 
heap  article  for  swine  and  poultry,  also  for  manure. 

WILLIAM  C.  HALL,  No.  432  Ninth  Avenue,  New-York. 


FA  ISM  FOR  SAFE. 

HPHE  UNDERSIGNED  offers  for 

Jl  sale  the  FARM  heretofore  owned  and  cultivated  by  ^  M. 
Sherwood,  Esq.,  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.  It  contains  290  acres,  under 
a  high  state  of  cultivation  and  offers  a  rare  opportunity  for  any 
gentleman  who  desires  to  embark  in  the  business  of  Farming 
and  Stock  Breeding.  The  barns  and  stables  are  ample,  with  an 
unfailing  supply  of  water,  and  all  conveniently  arranged. 

The  dwelling  house  is  of  brick,  in  modern  style,  und  very 
pleasantly  situated. 

240  acres  lie  in  a  body,  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Auburn, 
and  will  be  sold  without  the  other  50  acres,  if  desired  This 
very  desirable  property  may  be  purchased  at  50  per  cent,  less 
than  it  would  cost  to  take  an  ordinary  farm  and  put  it  in  equal 
condition. 

Some  of  the  best  stock  ever  bred  by  Mr.  Sherwood,  is  still  on 
the  farm,  and  may  be  had  with  it. 

For  further  particulars,  address  the  undersigned,  or  J.  M. 
Sherwood,  Esq.,  at  Auburn,  N.  Y..  or  inquire  of  B.  P.  John¬ 
son,  Esq.,  State  Agricultural  Rooms,  Albany. 

Feb.  10,  1857.  CHA’S  P.  WOOD. 


FARM  FOR  SALE, 

IN  BUCKINGHAM  COUNTY,  VIRGINIA. 

rjHHE  UNDERSIGNED,  WISHING  TO 

close  his  Farming  operations  in  Buckingham  County,  V ir- 
ginia,  offers  for  sale,  upon  reasonable  terms,  or  in  exchange  for 
city  property,  two  valuable  tracts  of  land,  being  within  six  miles 
of  Buckingham  Court  House,  and  adjoining  the  Moseley  &  Gar¬ 
rett  Gold  Mines.  One  of  said  tracts  contains  about  230  acres, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  “  Owen’s  Mills”— having  about  100 
acres  at  present  in  cultivation,  with  a  growing  ciop  of  wheat, 
corn  and  oats,  with  half  an  acre  of  ground  planted  with  vegeta¬ 
bles,  containing,  in  part,  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  onions,  lettuce, 
&c.,  and  enclosed  with  new  fencing.  There  is  on  the  place  ,  a 
small  dwelling-house,  and  all  necessary  out-houses,  such  as  sta¬ 
bles,  &c.,  with  stock  of  horses,  cattle  and  hogs;  fa-rming  uten¬ 
sils,  &c. ;  also  a  steam  saw  and  grist  mill,  with  engine  of  35 
horse  power,  and  sufficient  timber  for  the  support  of  the  place, 
if  purchased  separate.  The  other  tract  lies  within  one-fourth  of 
a  mile  of  the  one  first  mentioned,  and  contains  216  acres,  is  en¬ 
tirely  covered  with  timber,  but  well  adapted  to  cultivation,  the 
soil  being  of  excellent  quality.  These  lands  are  in  a  remarkably’- 
healthy  seci ion  of  the  State,  with  an  abundance  of  the  besV  ' 
water,  and  being  situated  very  near  the  Gold  Mines,  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  ready  sale  for  produce  of  all  kinds.  The  above  lands  I 
wi[l  sell  low,  for  a  part  cash,  and  a  long  credit  on  the  balance, 
or  will  exchange  the  whole  for  property  in  t  he  city  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  growing  crop, stock,  &c.,  I  will  sell  in  connection  with 
the  land,  or  separate,  for  cash,  or  on  a  short  credit.  Possession 
can  be  had  immediately. 

Address  E.  OWEN  (now  upon  the  premises),  at  Buckingham 
Court  House,  Virginia  ;  or  E.  OWEN  &  SON,  No.  2i2  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  avenue,  Washington. 


FIELD  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

A  FULL  ASSORTMENT  OF  THE 

choicest  Foreign  and  Domestic  Field  and  Garden  Seeds, 
raised  expressly  for  my  trade.  All  genuine  and  of  the/  best 
kinds.  For  sale  wholesale  and  retail. 

SORGHUM  SACCHARATUM,  or  CHINESE  SUGAR¬ 
CANE,  both  of  foreign  and  home  growth,  put  up  in  dollar  pack¬ 
ages,  with  printed  directions  for  planting.  Also,  by  the  pound 
or  in  larger  quantities. 

KING  PHILIP,  or  BROWN  CORN. 

WYANDOTTE  CORN. 

LARGE  SOUTHERN  CORN. 

WHITE  and  YELLOW  FLINT  CORN. 

DARLING’S  EXTRA  EARLY  SWEET  CORN. 

EARLY  TUSCARORA  CORN. 

EVERGREEN,  DUTTON,  POP  and  other  varieties. 
POLAND  AND  OTHER  CHOICE  SEED  OATS— The  best 
in  market. 

SPRING  BARLEY— Extra  choice  quality. 

SPRING  RYE. 

SPRING  WHEAT— Fife,  Tea,  Golden  Drop,  Canada  Club 
and  Black  Sea. 

POTATOES — Prince  Albert,  very  superior.  Dikeman.  Ear¬ 
ly  J  une.  Ash  Leaf  Kidney,  Mercer,  and  other  choice  varieties. 

SPRING  AND  WINTER  VETCHES,  BROOM  CORN, 
PEAS  of  every  choice  variety,  BEANS  ditto. 

GRASS  SEEDS. — Timothy,  Red  Top,  Ray,  Orchard,  Blue 
Sweet  Scented  Vernal,  Foul  Meadow,  &c. 

CLOVER. — Large  and  Medium  Red,  Dutch  White,  Lucern 
or  Alfalfa,  Alsute,  Crimson,  Sanfoin,  Sweet  Scented. 
MILLET— Extra  clean  for  sowing. 

FLOWER  SEED  and  HERBS— All  new  and  valuable  varie¬ 
ties. 

RED  AND  YELLOW  ONION  SETS— Top  or  Button  On¬ 
ions.  Potato  Onions. 

APPLE,  PEAR  AND  QUINCE  SEEDS, PEACH  Pitts.  &e. 
OSAGE  ORANGE. — Yellow  and  Honey  Locust,  Buckthorn. 
MUSHROOM  SPAWN  TOBACCO  SEED— Havana,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  and  large  Connecticut  Leaf— all  choice  varieties. 

BIRD  SEED. — Canary,  Hemp,  Rape,  Maw  and  Rough  Rice. 
GRAFTING  WAX,  WHALE  SOAP  GUANO  and  SUPER¬ 
PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  in  small  packages  of  25  cents  each. 

FORCING  GL  ASSES,  SYRINGES,  and  a  full  assortment 
of  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  VINE  and  FLOW¬ 
ER  SCISSORS,  GRASS  and  HEDGE  SHEARS,  &c.,  &c. 

STRAWBERRY,  CURRANT,  and  RASPBERRY  SEED.— 
Lawton  Blackberry,  Red  Antwerp,  Fastolf  and  Franconia  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Hovey’s,  and  other  choice  Strawberries,  Cranberry,  Pie. 
Plant  or  Rhubarb,  Asparagus,  Osage  Orange,  and  other  plants. 
Fruit  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  all  kinds,  111  the  best  condition, 
furnished  to  order. 

Catalogues  furnished  on  application. 

BOOKS. — A  choice  variety  of  standard  works  on  Horticul¬ 
ture,  Agriculture,  trees,  drainage,  &c.,  &c. 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  Water-st.,' New- York. 

SHIELD  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS,  agri¬ 
cultural  and  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 
of  the  most  approved  patterns. 

JTgp  Farmers  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call  and  see  our 
LITTLE  AMERICAN  MOWER  AND  REAPER. 

It  weighs  only  450  pounds,  light  draft,  no  side  draft,  and  war¬ 
ranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Sold  at  the  low  price  of  $100  as  a 
Mower;  $120  as  Mower  and  Reaper.  Sold  by 

GRIFFING  BROTHER  &  CO.. 

60  Courtlandt-st.,  New-York. 

Genuine  mohar  or  Hungarian 

MILLET  SEED— A  new  and  fine  variety,  very  hardy, 
resisting  extreme  drouth,  and  yieldme  a  large  quantity  of  the 
choicest  forage,  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store. 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water-st. 


JLiaiWjKUS  RHUBAKB. 
PARSONS  &  CO., 

FLUSHING,  NEAR  NEW-YORK, 

OFFER  FOR  SALE  THIS  SUPERIOR 

variety  of  PIE  PLANT,  at  $10  per  hundred,  or  $80  per 
thousand  crowns. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


PARSONS  &  C©., 

FLUSHING,  NEAR  NEW-YORK, 

Affer  for  sale  an  assortment 

of  Trees  and  Plants  which  they  have  grown  for  the  use  of 
amateurs,  and  have  prepared,  by  frequent  transplanting  and 
other  modes,  for  success  in  moving. 

They  are -of  fine  size  and  symmetrical  form,  and  among  them 
will  be  found 

STANDARD  APPLES  of  fine  quality. 

STANDARD  PEARS,  PLUMS  and  CHERRIES. 

PEACHES,  APRICOTS  and  NECTARINES,  on  Plum 
stocks  and  their  own  roots. 

DWARF  PEARS  of  fine  form,  and  ready  forbearing 

GOOSEBERRIES  and  CURRANTS,  strong  plants  of  the 
best  sorts 

RASPBERRIES— Fastolf,  Red  Antwerp,  Fillbasket 
and  other  known  sorts. 

STA  W  BERRIES  of  all  the  best  varieties. 

NATIVE  GPAPES— Isabella,  Catawba  and  other  hardy 
varieties 

FOREIGN  GRAPES— All  the  well-known  sorts,  with  some 
new  varieties  of  great  excellence  These  plants  are  propagated 
from  vines  that  have  borne  abundantly  for  some  years,  and  are 
known  to  be  correct. 

Great  care  is  taken  in  the  cultivation  of  Fruit  trees,  and  none 
but  those  of  the  best  quality  are  allowed  to  be  sent  out. 

THE  ORNAMENTAL  DEPARTMENT 

Contains  Trees  of  all  sizes  for  lawns  and  streets,  including  Elm, 
Silver,  Norway  and  Sycamore  Maples.  Catalpas,  Lindens,  Tulip 
Trees,  Cypnss,  Larch,  Willows,  Ash ,  Abele ,  Oriental  Plane  and 
all  the  best  varieties  of  deciduous  trees 

It  also  includes  Evergreens  of  fine  size  for  single  planting, 
and  of  small  sizes  at  low  prices,  from  one  foot  upwards,  for 
massing  ;  among  them  are  Norway  Spruce,  Balsam  Fir,  Austrian 
Pine  Hemlock,  White  Pine,  Scotch  Fir  and  other  varieties. 

The  best  shrubs  include  many  fine  varieties  at  low  prices,  for 
massing,  of  which  the  Rhododendron  Catawbiense  can  be  par¬ 
ticularly  recommended  for  its  fine  eveigreen  foliage,  showy 
bloom  and  perfect  hardiness. 

The  ROSES  are  cultivated  in  very  large  quantity,  on  their 
own  roots,  of  all  the  most  rare  varieties,  and  to  those  who  pur¬ 
chase  in  quantity  will  be  sold  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 

THE  EXOTIC  DEPARTMENT 

Contains  a  fine  assortment  of  Camellias,  grown  as  bushy,  rather 
than  tall,  slender  plants  ;  and  also  contains  all  the  well-known 
varieties  of  exotic  plants  and  many  rare  sorts  introduced  from 
Europe  annually.  These  are  all  carefully  grown  for  those  who 
desireplants  of  symmetry  and  beauty. 

CATALOGUES  of  all  the  departments  will  be  furnished  on 
application.  Great  care  will  be  taken  in  packing,  and  trees  will 
be  delivered  in  New-York  and  thence  shipped  as  directed. 


Established,  1828. 


Rebuilt  and  Enlarged,  1856. 


BRIDGE  MAN’S 

HORTICULTURAL  ESTABLISHMENT, 

Nos.  876  aud  878  BROADWAY, 

NEW-YORK. 

Nursery  and  Greenhouses,  Astoria,  N.  Y. 

Always  on  hand  a  Large  and  Choice  Selection  of 

FIELD,  VEGETABLE,  HERB, 

AND 

FLOWER  SEEDS ; 

HORTICULTURAL  BOOKS, 

AND 

GARDEN  TOOLS. 

A  FULL  ASSORTMENT  OF  ROSES,  GREENHOUSE  AND 
HOTHOUSE  PLANTS.  HARDY  HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS  AND  ROOTS, 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

SHRUBS,  VINES,  &C. 

BULBOUS  AND  TUBEROUS  ROOTS 

IMPORTED  ANNUALLY. 

Every  article  appertaining  to  the  business  furnished  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rales,  and  warranted  as  represented.  All  Seeds  fully 
tested  before  being  offered.  Orders  by  mail  will  be  attended  to 
with  scrupulous  exactness  and  promptitude. 

Catalogues  furnished  on  application. 


YA^M.  R.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  FLUSHING, 

*  *  N.  Y.,  will  transmit  the  Catalogues  of  their  Unrivalled 
Collections  to  applicants  who  enclose  stamps.— No.  1,  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and 
Plants.  No  2,  Roses,  Dahlias,  Bulbous  and  Herbaceous  Flow¬ 
ering  Plants,  &c.  No.  3,  extra  large  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens, 
and  other  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs.  No.  4,  Wholesale  Cat¬ 
alogue  for  Nurseries  and  Dealers,  comprising  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Plants,  Stocks  for  Engrafting,  and  Tree  and  Shrub  Seeds,  &c. 
No.  5,  Catalogue  of  Garden,  Agricultural  and  Flower  Seeds. 
No  6,  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Finest  Strawberries.  No  9, 
Supplement  Catalogue  of  Bulbous  Flowers,  New  Dahlias, 
Peonies,  Chrysanthemums,  Phlox,  Carnations,  and  other  rare 
Flowering  Plants.  No  11,  Treatise  on  Culture  of  Chinese  Po¬ 
tato  or  Diosoorea  Batatas,  on  Licorice,  Tanner’s  Sumach,  Fig 
Almond,  Olive,  Osier,  Chinese  Sugar  Cane  and  Earth  Almond. 

Books. — Prince’s  Treatise  on  the  Vine,  $1  ;  Treatise  on 
Fruits,  containing  descriptions  of  800  varieties  of  Fruits,  $1  50. 


Fruit  and  ornamental  trees, 

including  Evergreens,  the  finest  collection  in  the  Union. 
1,700  pounds  Chinese  Sugar  Cane,  and  parcels  of  8,000  seeds 
(post  paid)  for  $1  25 — Chinese  (Imperial  Rice  White)  Potato, 
the  most  valuable  of  all  esculents,  the  only  ones  for  sale  of 
American  growth,  $5  per  20,  $20  per  100  — Osier  Willows,  $2  to 
$5  per  1,000  — Lawton  Blackberry,  $18  per  100,  $3  per  dozen.— 
Grapes,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Currants  and  Strawberries, 
at  lowest  rates —Victoria  and  Linnceus  Rhubarb,  $9  per  100; 
Arbor  Vit®  for  hedges.  1  to  8  feet;  Evergreens  of  all  kinds; 
Tree  and  Shrub,  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Evergreen  Tree  Seeds; 
Earth  Almonds;  Yellow  and  Honey  Locust  Seeds. 

Priced  Catalogues  sent  to  applicants  who  enclose. stamps. 

N  B  —After  A  ril  20th,  the  price  for  Chinese  Potatoes  will 
be  advanced  50  per  cent.  WM.  R.  PRINCE  &  CO. 

Flushing,  New-York.  "  r 


New-jersey  peach  trees-first 

CLASS,  1  year  budded,  4  to  6  feet  high.  I  will  deliver  in 
New-York  city  for  $75  per  1,000.  Also  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry 
%nd  Quince  Trees.  WM.  DAY,  Morristown,  N.  Y- 


HIGHLAND  NURSERIES, 

NEWBURG,  N.  Y. 

FORMERLY 

A.  J.  DOWNING  &  CO. 

The  subscribers  in  calling 

the  attent  ion  of  the  Public  to  their  stock  for  Spring  plant¬ 
ing,  beg  leave  to  say  that  at  no  former  time  have  they  been  so 
well  prepared  to  meet  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for 
Trees,  & c  ,  &c.,  as  ar  present. 

In  the  DEPARTMENT  OF  FRUITS,  their  stock  or  Trees  of 
Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Nectarines,  &c  ; 
also,  strong  Plants  of  Grape-vines,  Gooseberries.  Currants. 
Raspberries,  Strawberries,  &c.  &c  ,  as  well  as  all  tbe  smaller 
and  miscellaneous  Fruits,  are  of  the  best  quality  as  regards  size 
and  thriftiness,  and  include  all  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation. 

The  ORNAMENTAL  DEPARTMENT  is  also  full  and  com¬ 
plete  in  all  the  leading  varieties  of  Evergreen  and  Decidu  us 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  many  of  which  are  of  extra  size,  suitable  for 
tree  planting,  or  giving  immediate  effect  around  newly  erected 
residences 

A  fine  collection  of  Roses ;  also.  Hedge  Plants,  Asparagus, 
and  Rhubarb  Roots,  &c.  &c  ,  and  all  articles  that  are  usually  to 
be  had  in  the  trade.  For  further  particulars  see  Catalogue,  a 
copy  of  which  wilt  be  mailed  to  applicants  on  inclosing  a  post¬ 
age  stamp  to  prepay  the  same. 

Orders  by  mail  promptly  attended  to,  and  packed  in  the  best 
manner,  and  forwarded  as  directed,  but  after  delivery  to  for¬ 
warders  at  the  risk  of  purchasers. 

A.  SAUL  &  CO. 

Nevvburg,  March  20,  1857. 

eriGHL  AND  NURSERIES.— COWLES 

l  &  WARREN,  Proprietors,  Syracuse  N.  Y.,  Successors  of 
Barnes,  Phelps  &  Putnam. — All  new  and  approved  varieties 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Roots, 
&c. .  furnished  singly,  by  the  dozen,  or  hundred,  as  may  be 
wanted  for  orchards  or  gardens. 

Our  high  ground  produces  very  hardy  plants,  that  bear  trans¬ 
planting  to  any  soil  or  climate — varieties  guaranteed. 

EVERGREM  TREE§. 

PARSONS  &  CO.,  FLUSHING,  near 

NEW-YORK,  offer  for  sale— 

Norway  Spruce,  grown  far  apart,  symmetrical  and  bushy, 

1  to  5  feet  high,  at  $8  to  $50  per  100; 

Siberian  Arbor  Vitie,  2  feet . 40  do. 

do.  2%  to  3  feet . 60  do. 

Cedrus  Deodara,  4  fleet . 40  do. 

Abies  Morinda,  1%  do . 50  do. 

Rhododendron  Catawbiense,  1  foot . 50  do. 

With  many  other  varieties  suitable  for  the  trade,  or  planting  in 
masses. 

B^RUIT,  ORNAMENTAL  AND  EVER 

0  GREEN  TREES  —  CHAPMAN,  JACKSON  &  CO.,  No 
116  Broadway,  New  York,  will  keep  constantly  on  hand  and  for 
sale  during  tne  Spring,  a  large  assortment  of  Fruit,  Ornamental 
and  Evergreen  Trees.  Also  a  large  stock  of  small  American 
Arbor  Vit®,  in  fine  condition  for  Hedges  and  Lawns,  which 
will  be  offered  very  low.  Any  quantity  furnished  to  'order. 


ISABELLA  AND  CATAWBA  GRAPE 

VINES,  of  proper  age  for  forming  Vineyards,  cultivated 
from,  and  containing  all  tne  good  qualities  which  the  most  im¬ 
proved  cultivation  for  over  sixteen  years  has  conferred  on  the 
Croton  Point  Vineyards,  are  offered  to  the  public.  Those  who 
may  purchase  will  receive  such  instructions  for  four  years,  as 
will  enable  them  to  cultivate  the  Grape  with  entire  success 
provided  their  locality  is  not  too  far  north. 

All  communications  addressed  to  R.  T.  UNDERHILL,  M.  D., 
New-York,  or  Croton  Point,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  will 
receive  attention. 

The  additional  experience  of  the  four  past  seasons  gives  him 
full  assurance  that,  by  improved  cultivation,  pruning,  & c.,  a  crop 
of  good  fruit  can  be  obtained  every  year,  in  most  of  the  Northern, 
all  of  the  Middle,  Western  and  Southern  States. 

N.  B.— To  those  who  take  sufficient  to  plant  six  acres,  ns  he 
directs,  he  will,  when  they  commence  bearing,  furnish  the  own 
er  with  one  of  his  Vinedressers,  whom  he  has  instructed  in  his 
mode  of  cultivation,  and,  he  will  do  all  the  labor  of  the  vineyard, 
and  insure  the  most  perfect  success.  The  only  charge,  a  reason¬ 
able  compensation  for  the  labor. 

Also,  APPLE-QUINCE  TREES,  (which  are  sometimes 
called  the  Orange  Quince,)  for  sale  as  above. 

R.  T.U. 


SABELLA  GRAPE  VINES  FOR  SALE, 

-  from  one  to  three  years  old,  by 

S.  E.  VAN  WYCK, 

Fislikill,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y 


NEW-ROCHELLE  OR  LAWTON 

BLACKBERRIES,  in  large  or  small  quantities,  for  sale 
by  R.  L.  ALLfiN,  189  and  191  Water-street. 

LAWTON  (OR  NEW-ROCIIELLE)  BLACKBERRY. 

WE  ARE  PREPARED  TO  FILL  OR- 

ders  promptly  for  genuine  plants  of  this  remarka¬ 
ble  fruit,  carefully  packed  for  shipment  to  any  part  of  the 
world,  from  the  largest  and  most  reliable  growers,  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing 

REDUCED  PRICES,  viz.  : 

$18  per  hundred;  $10  per  fifty;  $5  for  twenty-five. 
$3  per  dozen  ;  $2  00  per  half  dozen. 

Pamphlets  treating  of  Origin,  Characteristics  and  Culture  of 
the  plant,  forwarded  on  application. 

DREW  &  FRENCH, 

Commission  Dealers  in  Domestic  Fruit  and  Produce, 

No.  85  Barclay-street,  New-York. 


THE  NEW-ROCHELLE  BLACKBERRY. 

The  stock  of  plants  of  the 

late  Isaac  Roosevelt  is  now  offered  at  reduced  prices, 
viz. :  $15  per  100  ;  $8  for  50,  and  $3  per  dozen,  carefully  packeu 
without  extra  charge,  with  directions  for  cultivation  with  each 


LAWTON 

BLACKBERRY  PLANTS 

The  Subscribers  announce  to  their  friends  and  customerslhat 
they  have  now 

OVER  SIX  ACRES 
of  the 

GENUINE  LAWTON 

BLACKBERRY  PLANTS 

under  cultivation,  and  in  good'eondition. 

They  are  therefore  prepared  to  fill  large  orders  the  coming 
FALL  and  the  following  SPRING. 

PRICES. 


$18 

per 

Hundred  plants. 

$10 

per 

Fifty  plants. 

$5 

per 

Twenty-five  plants. 

$3 

per 

Dozen  plants. 

N.  B  —This  is  the  same  variety  which  is  by  some,  though 
emoneously,  called  the  Lawton  Blackberry.  Also 
HOP  TREES — A  rare  and  useful  Tree,  whose  fruit  possesses 
all  the  properties  of  the  ordinary  Hops.  Price  $1  each. 

P.  C.  ROOSEVELT, 
Pelham,  Westchester  oounty,  N.  Y. 


FASTOLF  AND  RED  ANTWERP  RASP¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS. 

The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  a  large  stock  of  Fastolf,  Red 
Antwerp  (Hudson  River  Var.),  White  Antwerp  and  Yorkshire 
Raspberry  Plants,  at  the  following  low  prices,  viz. : 

Fastolf,  SI  00  per  dozen ;  $5  per  hundred ;  $43  per  thousand. 
*  Red  Antwerp  50  do  3  do  18  do 

White  do  1 50  do  8  do 

Yorkshire, 

(goodEng.var.)75  do  4  do  30  dc 

*  This  variety  is  extensively  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson  River  for  market,  and  produces  $300  to  $300  worth  of 
fruit  per  acre. 

Also  a  good  stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  vines,  &c.  &c.,  at  low  prifces,  wholesale  and  retail. 

N.  B. — Basket  Willow  Cuttings  furnished  lo  order. 

Catalogues  furnished  gratis,  on  application. 

FLUSHING,  Long  Island,  1  GEORGE  D.  KIBIBER, 

3d  month,  20th,  1857.  i  Nurseryman. 


N.  B.  All  plants  ordered  of  us  will  he  TAKEN  up 
and  PACKED  with  the  GREATEST  CARE  ;  and 
UNDER  OUR  OWN  PERSONAL  SUPERVISION. 
Of  the  MANY  THOUSANDS 

sent  out  by  us  last  year  we  have  heard  very  few  instances  oi 
failure,  notwithstanding  that  they  have  been  forwarded  to 
EVERY  PART  OF  THE  COUNTRY, 
and  the  setting  out  has  often  been  entrusted  to  unskillful  hands 
Printed  directions  for  setting  and  cultivating  are  sent  witl 
every  oackage. 

GEORGE  SEYMOUR  &  CO., 

South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


LAWTON  BLACKBERRY. 

PURCHASERS  ARE  ADVISED  TO 

obtain  the  genuine  variety,  and  in  original ,  unbroken  pack¬ 
ages,  and  have  their  ground  prepared  so  as  to  plant  them  as  soon 
as  received. 

For  sale  in  packages  carefully  prepared  for  safe  transporta¬ 
tion. 

One  package  of  half  a  dozen  plants,  $2 
“  one  dozen  **  3 

two  dozen  “  -5 

“  Fifty  “  10 

“  One  hundred  “  18 

The  money  should  accompany  the  order,  with  name  and  direc¬ 
tions  distinctly  written. 

WM.  LAWTON,  54  Wall-st.,  New-York. 

THE  ALEEM  ISASPBEHRY. 

T  AGAIN  OFFER  FOR  SALE  A  LIMITED 

number  of  Plants  of  this  excellent,  thrifty,  hardy  Rasp¬ 
berry.  They  having  been  for  the  first  time  advertised  last 
Fall,  the  supply  then  on  hand  for  sale  was  mostly  taken,  and 
but  a  few  are  now  left.  Next  Autumn,  they  will  again  be  for 
sale. 

Lewis  F.  Allen,  Esq  ,  of  Black  Rock,  N.  Y.,  has  for  many 
years  cultivated  this  fruit  in  the  garden  grounds  (which  I  now 
occupy),  on  his  Grand  Island  farm.  It  is  allied  to  the  Red 
Antwerp  variety,  but  is  not  the  "true”  Red  Antwerp  of  the 
gardens  and  nurseries.  The  bush  grows  much  larger,  needs  no 
sort  of  covering  or  protection  in  Winter,  and  bears  abundant 
annual  crops  of  delicious  fruit  of  the  first  quality. 

Packages  of  ten  to  fifty  Plants  will  be  delivered  at  the  Ex¬ 
press  Office  in  Buffalo  previous  to  the  first  of  May,  at  10  cents 
the  Plant.  For  packages  of  five  dozen  or  more  plants,  $1  per 
dozen.  Remittances  to  come  with  i  he  orders. 

Address  care  of  L.  F.  ALLEN,  Esq.,  Black  Rock,  N.  Y. 
March  21,  1857.  THOMAS  DUFF. 
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STRAWBERRIES. 

The  following  varieties  can 

still  be  furnished  from  my  grounds: 

Hovey’s,  Walker’s  and  Jenney’s  Seedlings;  L.  Early 
Scarlet,  Monroe  Scarlet,  Crimson  Cone,  Moyamensing, 
Schneike’s  Pistillate,  Willey’s,  and  Iowa’s  or  Washing¬ 
ton,  at  $1  single  hundred,  75  cents  in  lots  of  five  hundred,  and 
$6  50  per  thousand,  warranted  pure. 

Also  the  Extra  Red,  Genesee  Seedling,  and  Longworth’s 
PROLIFIC. at  SI  50  and  $2  50  per  hundred,  and  will  furnish  plants 
from  a  bed  of  Longworth’s  Prolific,  McAvoy’s  Superior, 
and  Extra  Red.  of  equal  proportions,  at  Si  per  hundred,  75 
cents  for  five  hundred,  and  $6  50  per  thousand. 

Also  Fastolf,  Franconia,  Red  Antwerp  (True),  and 
Yellow  or  White  Antwerp,  all  at  $3  per  hundred,  or  $25  per 
thousand.  J.  M.  WARD,  Newark,  N.  J. 


CRANBERRY  PLANTS— OF  SEVERAL 

cultivated  varieties,  for  sale  (piice  from  $3  to  $7  per  1,000) 
by  E.  BEGLEY, 

Usquepaug-,  Rhode  Island. 


G 


ENUINE  CHINESE  SUGAR  CANE 

SEED,  in  large  quantities  Also  in  packages,  at  25 cents, 
50  cents,  and  $1  each,  prepaid  by  mail.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

189  Water-st.,  New-Yonc. 


NEW  NORTHERN  CHINESE 
SUGAR  CANE  SEED. 

(SORGHUM  SACCHARATUM.) 

JUST  RECEIVED,  A  LARGE  QUAN- 

tity,  pure  and  genuine,  from  the  original  source,  and  for 
sale  at  $1  per  pound,  and  in  packets  prepaid  by  mail,  at  25  and 
50  cents  each.  Two  pounds  required  to  seed  an  acre 
J  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

No.  15  John-street,  New-York 

VEGETABLE, 

FLOWER, 

FIELD, 

FRUIT  and 

TREE  SEEDS, 

of  the  most  approved  sorts  and  best  qualities,  at  wholesale  or 
retail. 

“CHINESE  SUGAR  CANE  ANSI 
SUGAR  MAKING.” 

Now  ready,  and  sent  free  of  Postage  for  25  cents, 
and  for  3  cents  additional, enough  seed  to  plant  two  square  rods. 

C.  M  SAXTON  &  CO., 

Agricultural  Book  Publishers, 

140  Fulion-street, New-York. 


CHINESE  POTATO  (DIOSCOREA  BA- 

T  ATAS) — Seed  Tubers,  SI  50  per  dozen  ;  Roots  and  Cut¬ 
tings.  $3  per  dozen,  or  $'0  per  100  [delivered  to  express]. — 9,000 
Chinese  Sugar  Cane  Seeds,  $1  25.  [Sent  post-paid  by  mail.] 
Japan  Peas,  $1  package.  EDWIN  HENRY, Flushing, L  I. 

ENGLISH  BREEDING  STOCK. 

SOUTH  DOWN  EWES.  &c.,  DURHAMS, 

DEVONS,  Sic.,  CLEVELAND  STALLIONS,  Sic.,  se- 
lected  in  England  on  commission,  and  exported  to  America  by 
THOMAS  BETTS  &,  CO.,  No.  14  Canning  Place,  Liverpool. 
Hr.  BETTS  having  received  several  orders  for  Stock,  will  leave 
for  England  on  the  16th  of  April,  to  attend  several  large  sales. 
The  prices  of  all  kinds  of  Stock,  and  the  expenses  to  America, 
also  references  to  gentlemen  for  whom  they  have  imported 
Stock,  cun  be  had  at  their  Agents,  J.  M.  MILLER,  81  Maiden 
Lane.  New-York  City. 

LONE  STAR. 

Lone  star. — the  celebrated 

Trotting  Stallion  LONE  STAR  will  stand  the  coming  sea¬ 
son  until  the  15th  of  August,  at  the  “Sherman  Place,”  in  the 
town  of  Suffield,  Connecticut,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut,  and  ten  miles  from  Springfield,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  After  that  time,  he  will  stand  at  Glen’s  Falls,  New- 
York,  until  the  15th  of  October.  Lone  Star  is  as  good  a  stock 
horse  as  old  Black  Hawk,  and  for  style  and  beauty  cannot  he 
beat  by  any  horse  in  the  United  States.  Specimens  of  live  stock 
can  be  seen  at  the  stable  where  he  stands.  Terms  $30  for  the 
season ;  $40  to  insure.  Good  keeping  for  horses  coming  from  a 
distance. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

WILLIAM  J.  MALLORY. 

Suffield,  Connecticut. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE.— TWELVE  PAIRS 

of  the  Improved  Berkshire  Breed,  this  stock  having 
taken  the  first  premium  at  the  two  Annual  Fairs  of  this  State. 
Also  a  very  fine  large-sized  Boar,  eleven  months  old. 

JOHN  B.  EDGAR. 

Rahway,  N.  J.,  March,  1857. 


GANSE’S  PATENT  HAND  CULTIVATOR, 

r^JR  TENDING  onions,  carrots, 

J-  &c  ,  as  soon  as  the  row  can  be  seen.  No  other  tool  can  com¬ 
pare  with  it.  See  Certificates  in  the  Agriculturist  for  March. 
Retail  price,  $6.  For  sale  by  JOHN  GaNSE, 

Manufacturer,  134  Thompson-street. 
And  by  R.  L.  ALLEN.  189  Water-street ;  and 
H.  F.  DIBBLEE,  100  Murray -street. 


DE  BURG’S 
NO.  1 

AMM0IIATED  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 

warranted  genuine. 

BEWARE  of  unscrupulous  experimenters  and 
imitators  of  the  above  now  acknowledged  reliable 
Fertilizer. 

The  Subscriber  tenders  his  sincere  thanks  lor 
the  liberal  support  he  has  received  from  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  community  for  the  past  six  years,  and 
further  assures  his  patrons  no  exertions  shall  be 
wanted  on  his  part  to  merit  their  continued  sup¬ 
port,  by  supplying  them  with  a  uniform  article. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  the  value  of 
his  compound,  is  the  greatly  increased  demand, 
;g==--  %=  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  Fertilizers,  and 

not  equaled  by  Guano  itself.  As  there  are  a  large 
number  of  Superphosphates  in  market,  for  the 
value  of  which  he  would  not  like  to  he  responsi¬ 
ble,  he  earnestly  requests  all  purchasing,  to  be 
careful  to  get  the  genuine  article  from  himself,  or 
his  accredited  agents,  to  whom  he  holds  himself 
responsible  for  its  good  character. 

The  increasing  demand  for  this  favorite  Fertil¬ 
izer  still  continues.  Six  years  scrupulous  trial, 
on  all  soils,  and  in  all  States,  places  its  success,  as 
a  Fertilizer,  beyond  all  problem. 

Analysis  and  testimonials  will  be  forwaided,  on 
application  to  the  Subscriber, 

C.  B  DE  BURG, 

Four  blocks  South  of  Peck  Slip  Ferry, 
Williamsburgh,  L  I., 

New-York. 


ALLEN’S  IMPROVED  MOWER,  AND 

MOWER  AND  REAPER — the  best  in  America. 

A  large  assortment  of  the  most  approved  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  implements,  of  good  quality  and  at  low  prices, 
For  sale  by  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

189  and  191  Water-st.,  New-York. 


MANNY’S  UNRIVALLED  MOWER, 

AND  COMBINED  MOWER  AND  REAPER. 

These  justly  celebrated  ma- 

CHINES,  with  the  latest  Improvements,  are  now  ready 
for  the  harvest  of  1857.  Farmers  who  want  a  well-tried  and 
thoroughly  reliable  Mower  and  Reaper,  one  that  has  proved 
itself  the  Best  in  all  public  and  private  trials,  and  has  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  over  eighteen  thousand  farmers,  will  purchase  the 
Manny  Machine.  It  is  undeniably  the  only  Machine  of  the 
kind  yet  invented  lhat  has  fully  met  the  wants  of  the  farmers. 
It  is  light,  easily  managed,  strong,  durable — adjustable  and  free 
from  side  draft.  Hus  a  Reel,  without  which  no  Mower  or 
Reaper  is  perfect — will  not  clog  in  any  kind  of  grass.  Can  be 
worked  by  either  horses  or  oxen.  Has  a  Lever  at  the  side  of 
the  driver’s  seat,  by  which  the  Knife  can  be  raised  instantly  to 
pass  obstructions,  always  ready  to  move  from  field  to  field  on  its 
own  wheels — works  well  on  any  ground  free  from  obstructions, 
and  in  all  kinds  of  fine  grass  where  nearly  all  other  Mowers 
fail.  Can  in  one  minute  be  changed  from  Mower  to  Reaper, 
and  is  warranted  to  cut  grass  or  grain  at  the  rate  of  one  acre  per 
hour  as  well  as  can  be  done  with  a  scythe  or  cradle. 

JACOB  ELLISON,  298  Pearl  st.,Ne\v  York, 
General  Agent  for  the  sale  of  these  Machines. 


MANNY’S  CELEBRATED  MOWER. 

FOR  THE  NEW-ENGLAND  STATES. 

The  subscribers  would  call 

attention  to  the  MANNY  MOWER,  and  MOWER  and 
REAPER,  with  the  late  Improvements,  built  expressly  for  the 
New-England  States.  It  is  the  best  arranged  and  most  per¬ 
fect  constructed  Machine  of  its  kind  ever  offered  to  the  farmer, 
and  will  meet  the  wants  of  all  wishing  to  purchase  a  well- 
tried  and  reliable  Mower,  and  which  in  six  years  trial  has 
proved  itself  the  very  best. 

Circulars  with  testimonials  forwarded  free  on  application. 
Price  $110  cash,  delivered  at  Depot, Worcester.  Manufactured 
and  for  sale  by  JOHN  P.  ADRIANCE  &  CO., 

Worcester,  Mass. 


DICKEY'S  IMPROVED 

PATENT  CORN  PLANTER. 

I  AM  NOW  MANUFATURING  THIS 

invaluable  implement,  which  plants  and  covers  the  corn 
with  no  more  labor  than  is  usually  spent  in  marking  out  the 
ground.  It  is  unsurpassed  as  a  planter  of  Beans,  Peas,  Sorghum 
and  other  similar  seeds. 

I  am  also  ready  to  treat  with  implement  makers  and  dealers 
forrights  to  manufacture. 

For  sale  wholesale  and  retail. 

For  description,  terms,  &c.,  address 

JOHN  OUTRAM,  Elmira,  N.  Y, 


PERUVIAN  GUANO, 

III  large  or  small  quantities. 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  Water-street,  New-York. 

E©*3’  Beware  of  adulterated  or  damp  Guano,  and  of  all  other 
Fertilizers  that  can  be  mixed  or  depreciated  without  detection. 
The  demand  for  Auificial  and  Commercial  Fertilizers  is  now 
so  large  in  the  United  States,  that  it  is  becoming  a  great  object 
to  adulterate  them.  This  has  been  done  to  so  large  an  extent 
in  England,  as  to  have  called  for  the  most  stringent  measures 
for  the  exposure  of  rascality  and  the  protection  of  farmers. 

No.  I  PEKUVIAN  GUANO. 

Manipulated  guano  —  super¬ 

phosphate  of  LIME,  BONE  DUST,  POUDRETTE. 


&c.  For  sale  by 


GRIFFING  BROTHER  St  CO  , 

60  Courllaudt-st.,  New-York. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO— T  HE  B  E  S  T 

quality  of  Peruvian  Guano,  with  Government  weight  and 
brand  on  each  bag,  by  the  cargo,  or  in  smaller  quantities,  at  the 
lowest  price  to  be  hud  in  this  market. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME. 

Being  agent  for  the  most  extensive  manufacturers,  I  can  sup¬ 
ply  a  first  rate  article,  at  the  lowest  manufacturers’  prices. 

BONE  DUST,  coarse  and  fine  ground,  also  sawings  and 
filings. 

POUDRETTE  and  TAFEU  by  the  barrel. 

PLASTER,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

This  warehouse  is  the  largest  depot  in  the  United  States  for 
the  various  kinds  of  Fertilizers,  all  of  which  are  guaranteed  of 
the  most  reliable  quality. 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements,  Field  and  Gar . 
den  Seeds,  a  large  assortment  of  all  the  improved  kinds. 

R.  L  ALLEN,  189  Water-st.,  New-York. 

TO  FARMERS  AND  GARDENERS. 

The  subscribers  offer  for 

sale  40,000  Barrels  of  their 

NEW  AND  IMPROVED  POUDRETTE, 
Manufactured  from  the  night  soil  of  New-York  city,  in  lots  to 
suit  purchasers.  This  article  (greatly  improved  within  the  last 
two  years)  has  been  in  the  market  for  eighteen  years,  and  still 
defies  competition  as  a  manure  for  Corn  and  Garden  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  being  cheaper ,  more  powerful  than  any  other ,  and  at  the 
same  time  free  from  disagreeable  odor.  Two  barrels  ($3  worth) 
will  manure  an  acre  of  corn  in  the  hill,  will  save  two  thirds  in 
labor,  will  cause  it  to  come  up  quicker,  grow  faster,  ripen 
earlier,  and  will  bring  a  larger  crop  on  poor  ground  than  any 
other  fertilizer,  and  is  also  a  preventive  of  the  cut  worm  : 
also,  it  does  not  injure  the  seed  to  be  put  in  contact  with  it. 

The  L.  M  Co.  point  to  their  long  standing  reputation,  and 
the  large  capital  ($100,000,)  invested  in  their  business,  as  a 
guarantee  that  the  article  they  make  shall  always  be  of  such 
quality  as  to  command  a  ready  sale. 

Price,  delivered  in  the  city  free  of  charge  and  other  expense  : 

One  barrel. . . $2  00 

Two  barrels .  3  50 

Five  barrels .  8  00 

Six  barrels .  9  50 

And  at  the  rate  of  $1  50  per  barrel  for  any  quantity  over  six 

barrels. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  every  information,  will  be  sent 
(FREE)  to  any  one  applying  for  the  same.  Our  address  is 
THE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Office  60  Courtlandt  st.,  New-York. 

Thermometers,  barometers,  &c. 

of  reliable  quality  and  various  descriptions,  among  which 
are  those  particularly  suited  for  Horticultural  purposes,  which 
register  the  coldest  and  warmest  degree  of  temperature  during 
the  24  hours,  in  the  absence  of  the  observer.  For  sale  by 

D.  EGGERT  &  SON,  239  Pearl-st. 


Russia  or  bass  mats,  gunny 

BAGS,  TWINES,  &c.,  suitable  for  Nursery  purposes,  for 
sale  in  lots  to  suit,  by 

D.  W.  M A  v WARING,  Importer, 

248  Front-street,  New-York. 

U*7TLLARD  FELT,  No.  14  Maiden-lane, 

w  y  Manufacturer  of  Blank  Books,  and  Importer  and  Dealer 
in  PAPER  and  STATIONERY  of  every  description.  Paiticu- 
lar  attention  paid  to  orders. 
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MARKET  REVIEW.  WEATHER  ROTES,  4c. 


American  Agriculturist  Office,  / 
New-York,  March  27,  1857,  j 

The  resumption  of  regular  communication  with  the 
interior  by  railway,  the  opening  of  the  Hudson  River  for 
the  season,  and  the  receipt  of  very  unfavorable  news 
from  Europe,  have  seriously  depressed  our  market  for 
Breadstuffs.  The  demand  has  been  moderate— mainly  for 
home  use— shippers  evincing  very  little  disposition  to 
purchase.  With  accumulating  supplies  on  hand,  and  a 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  future,  owners  have  shown  much 
eagerness  to  sell,  and  have  accepted  decidedly  lower 
rales  for  the  leading  articles.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
month,  there  is  less  stock  pressing  on  the  market,  and  as 
hie  demand  is  reviving,  prices  are  regaining  firmness  and 
ouoyancy.  Cotton  is  actively  sought  after  and  is  still  on 
me  advance.  Our  available  supply  equals  85,850  bales, 
against  63,916  bales  same  time  last  year.  Provisions  are 
in  good  request  and  with  reduced  supplies  in  market,  bet¬ 
ter  prices  are  obtainable  for  most  kinds.  Groceries  are 
attracting  increased  attention,  yet  they  are  not  remark¬ 
ably  dearer.  Hay  is  more  freely  offered  at  much  lower 
prices,  but  the  demand  is  tame,  partly  for  shipment,  but 
chiefly  for  local  use.  Hemp  is  dull  and  somewhat  nomi¬ 
nal.  Hops  are  in  lively  request  at  firmer  rates.  Grassseeds 
are  scarce  and  quiet,  being  held  higher.  Rice  was  active¬ 
ly  sought  after  at  materially  improved  prices,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  month.  It  is  now  rather  inactive,  yet  stiffly 
held.  Tallow  is  dull  and  drooping.  Tobacco  is  in  very 
moderate  supply  and  fair  request  at  full  rates.  Wool  is 
m  demand  and  is  firm.  The  available  supplies  are  limi¬ 
ted.  The  new  tariff  will  favor  large  importations,  but  the 
demand  for  Wool  in  Europe  at  prices  relatively  above  our 
currency,  it  is  thought,  will  draw  away  from  our  markets 
much  of  what  we  might  otherwise  secure.  Hence,  w  hile 
some  buyers  look  for  easier  terms,  factors,  generally,  an¬ 
ticipate  the  maintenance  of  prevailing  rates.  Other  com¬ 
modities  are  essentially  unchanged  in  demand  and  value. 

We  annex  a  comparative  list  of  the  closing  prices  of  the 
!>i  ineipal  agricultural  products,  last  month  and  this,  show- 
ms  the  fluctuations  since  our  previous  issue  : 


- .  \  i  ra  Western . 

i-'.mnv  to  Extra  Genesee 
Mixed  to  Extra  Southe 
It  ye  Flour— Fine  and  £ 

Corn  Meal . . . 

Wheat — Canada  White .  1  68  Cw 

Wesiern  White . 

Southern  White . 

All  kinds  of  Red . 

Corn— Mixed . 

yellow . * . 

White . 

Oats— State  and  Western  — 

J  ersey  . 

Southern . . 

Rye . 

Harley  . 

White  Beans . 

Black-eyed  Peas,  per  2  bush. 

Cotton — Middlings,  per  lb  — 

Fair . 

Rice,  per  100  lbs .  3  50  (a)  4  50 

Hops,  per  lb . .  .  7  (a)  10 

Pork— Mess,  per  bbl .  22  25  (2)2 3  50  23  90  (2)24  Oo 

Prime,  per  bbl... .  18  25  (2)1 8  50  19  15  (2)  19  25 

Beef— Country  Mess .  '  ‘  ""  AA  ^  A 

Prime . 

Hogs,  Dressed,  per  lb . 

Lard,  in  bbls  per  lb  . 

Butter— Western,  per  lb _ 

State,  per  lb . 

Ciieese,  per  lb . 

Potatoes— Carters,  per  bbl. . 

Mercers,  per  bbl . 

Onions — Reds,  per  bbl .  2  50  (2) 

White,  per  bbl .  “  /w‘  '/=N 

Apples,  per  bbl . 

Eggs,  fresh,  per  dozen . 

Feathers,  Live  Geese  per  lb 

Seed — Clover,  per  lb . 

Flax,  per  bushel . 

Timothy,  mowed,  per  bushel. . 

Ti.mothy,  reaped,  per  bushel ...  3  50  (2) 

Sugar,  New-Orleans,  per  lb. . 

Molasses,  New-Orleans,  prgl 

Coffee,  Rio,  per  lb . 

Tobacco — Kentucky,  &c.  pr  lb 

Seed  Leaf,  per  lb . 

Wool-Domestic  fleece,  per  lb. 

Domestic,  pulled,  per  lb  . 

Hemp — Undr’d  Amer’n  pr  ton.  190  00  (2)210  uo  180  00  (2) 200 
Dressed  American,  per  ton ...  .240  00  (2)260  00  255  00  (5)265 

Flax— Jersey,  per  lb . 

Hay,  per  100  lbs . 

Tallow,  per  lb . 

Whisky,  Domestic, per  gal _ 

.Oil  Cake,  per  ion . 

Thu  subjoined  tabular  statement  presents  summaries  of 
he  total  receipts  of  the  leading  kinds  of  Breadstuffs,  by 
railroad,  river  and  coastwise,  and ‘of  the  total  sales,  here, 
for  twenty-four  business  days,  ending  to-day,  as  well  as 
of  the  exports  from  the  port  of  New-York  for  the  same 
period : 

Receipts. 

Wheat  Floui ,  bbls . 166,200 

Wheat,  bushels .  83.500 

Com,  bushels . 240,350 

Rye, bushels .  1,000 

Barley,  bushels . 

These  summaries  enables  us  to  make  the  following 
comparison  of  the  receipts  and  sales  : 

...  ,  Receipts.  Sales. 

Total  24 days  this  month  in  bushels 1,155,850  2,471,200 

Total  ?5  days  last  month  in  bushels .  230,000  2  003  075 
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96,687 
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They  also  afford  the  following  comparison  of  the  ex¬ 
ports,  from  the  port  of  New-York,  for  twenty-five  busi¬ 
ness  days  last  month,  and  twenty-four  business  days,  this 
month : 

LAST  MONTH.  THIS  MONTH. 

Flour,  bbls .  89,934  96,687 

Wheat,  bush .  147,747  204,015 

Corn,  bush .  220,825  455,711 

Rye,  bush .  4,073  20,314 

Tile  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  stock 
of  Breadstuffs  at  Detroit,  Michigan: 


March  22, 

March  1. 

185fi 

1857. 

Wheat  flour,  bbls . 

. 39,700 

15,000 

Wheat,  bushels . 

. 26,400 

23,445 

Corn,  bushels . 

20.750 

Oats,  bushels  . 

. 18,800 

50,603 

There  \t  as  in  store  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  March  21,  37,000 
bbls.  Flour,  730,000  bushels  Wheat.  150,000  bushels  Corn 
and  144,000  bushels  Oats.  At  Milwaukie,  Wis.,  56,000 
bbls.  Flour,  and  593,000  bushels  Wheat.  At  Kenosha, 
between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand  bushels  Wheat, 
and  at  Racine,  about  i lie  same  quantity.  It  is  reported 
thathalfthe  last  Wheat  crop  of  Wisconsin,  is  not  vet 
marketed,  while  the  quantity  in  Illinois,  is  much  larger 
than  is  generally  stated. 

From  the  most  reliable  sources  we  present  a  state¬ 
ment  of  stocks  of  Clover  seed  in  all  hands,  inclusive  of 
dealers,  at  the  dates  and  places  named  below  : 


New-York, 

8000  Bushels. 

Baltimore, 

3000  “ 

Philadelphia 

2000  “ 

Boston, 

3000 

Albany, 

1000 

Buffalo, 

3000  “ 

90,000 

Say  20,000  bushels,  a  quantity  totally  inadequate  to 
meet  the  wants  o(  the  farmers  for  Spring  sowing.  Some 
considerable  supplies  may  >et  be  looked  for  from  the  in¬ 
terior  of  this  State.  A  moderate  quantity  may  come  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  West.  But  if  there  are  no  large 
lots  kept  back  by  speculators,  we  certainly  can  not  afford 
to  part  with  much,  if  any  more  seed  for  export.  If  later 
on,  which  now  seems  probable,  England  or  the  Continent 
should  require  further  supplies  from  us,  the  chances 
seem  to  be  they  may  be  obtained  only  at  extravagant 
prices. 

The  final  report  of  the  Western  hog  slaughtering,  this 
and  last  season,  affords  the  following  : 

COMPARATIVE  RECAPITULATION. 

1855-0.  1656-7. 

Ohio . 638,697  483,018 

Kentucky . 428,334  349,212 

Indiana . 482,531  316,629 

Illinois.  . 481,258  363,202 

Missouii . 189,904  143,244 

Iowa . 172,378  105,322 

Tennessee .  02,400  42,811 

Wisconsin .  30,000  15,000 

Grand  Total  . 2,489.502  1,818,468 

Showing  a  total  deficiency  this  season,  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  season,  of  . 671, 034  Hogs,  or  about  27 
per  cent. 

Cattle  Market.— The  receipts  for  four  weeks  ending 
March  25,  were  12,427,  being  about  500  less  than  for  the 
preceding  four  weeks.  They  were  for  the  week  ending 
March  4,  2,030;  March  11,4,016;  March  18,  3,372;  March 
25,  2,009.  Prices  varied  as  follows,  March  4th,  Ic.®Ic. 
advance  ;  11th,  \c.  decline;  18t,h,  }c.  decline,  and  25th,  4c. 
further  decline,  making  a  total  of  about  Jc.  for  the  month. 
Wednesday,  March  25,  prices  ranged:  Premium  cattle, 
12c.®  121c.;  First  quality,  104c. ®llc.  Medium  quality, 
94c.®  10c.  Poor  quality,  9c.®9|c.;  Poorest  quality,  81c.® 
9c.  General  selling  price,  94c.®10|c.;  Average  of  all 
tales  about  10c. 

Receipts  of  sheep  during  the  same  time  were  25,310  or 
a  falling  off  of  about  800  for  the  month.  Prices  now  range 
at  12c.®14ic.  $7  lb.  dressed  weight;  the  dressed  weight 
being  estimated  at  about  one-half  of  the  live  weight,  and 
a  little  more  than  this  for  superior  fat  animals. 

The  W eather— until  within  a  week  or  so  was  scarce¬ 
ly  wanner  than  during  a  part  of  February.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  indications  of  an  early  Spring,  and 
planting  early  potatoes  on  Long-Island,  and  in  New- 
Jersey,  is  going  on  quite  briskly  in  some  places.  Our 
condensed  Weather  Notes  lead;  Feb.  27,  clear;  28, 
hail  and  2 inches  .-now ;  March  1,  cloudy;  2,  heavy  snow 
and  wind  mocking  up  roads,  snow  nearly  one  loot  on 
level  ;»3,  cold.  8“  A.  M.:  4, clear,  warm  ;  5,  do.,  with  rain 
at  night  •  6.  heavy  fog,  clear  P.  M.,  and  ground  open  again; 
7,  clear,  cool,  heavy  snow  at  the  west ,  8,  cold,  clear  ;  9, 
0001,20°,  three  inches  snow;  10,  clear,  cool ;  11,  mild,  light 
snow  at  night ;  12,  13,  clear,  and  warmer;  14,  three  inches 
snow;  15,  mild;  10,  a  little  rain;  17,  clear,  mild;  18, 
cloudy  ;  19,  rainy,  A.  M.,  clear  P.  M  ;  20,  cloudy,  mild  ; 
21,  22,  23,  clear,  mild  ;  24,  heavy  and  light  rain  ;  25,  26,  27, 
clear,  with  chilly  winds.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  “  fitful 
March,”  has  been  true  to  its  character. 
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WUKK  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

Now  the  bright  morning  star,  day’s  harbinger, 

Comes  dancing  from  the  East,  and  leads  with  her 
The  Flowery  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose. 

Hail  bounteous  May!  that  dost  inspire 
Mirth  and  youth  and  warm  desire  ; 

Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  blessing. 

Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song, 

And  welcome  thee  and  wish  thee  long. 

Milton. 

The  blind  bard  of  rural  England,  never 
orgot.  the  fair  landscapes,  the  green  fields 
and  wooded  vales,  of  his  native  land. 
Though  he  might  see  no  more  the  light  of 
the  sun  nor  “  human  face  divine,”  these, 
and  all  the  fair  sights  of  Nature  lived  in  his 
memory,  and  inspired  his  muse.  He  felt 
the  touch  of  Spring  thrilling  through  his 
soul,  as  joyously  as  if  he  could  see  the 
bright  morning  star,  and  the  cowslips,  and 
the  primroses  of  which  he  sung. 

Few  are  so  stolid  as  not  to  feel  a  new 
sensation  glowing  in  their  hearts,  when  the 
winds  from  the  sweet  South  begin  to  blow, 
when  there  is  first  a  Summer  glow  in  the  air, 
and  the  fields  put  on  their  robes  of  green, 
and  flowers  come  forth  like  gems,  upon  the 
verdant  turf.  The  spirit  of  the  advancing 
season  is  infectious,  and  cold  must  be  the 
heart  that  is  not  moved  by  the  blithe  song  of 
birds,  and  the  breath  of  flowers,  that  now 
comes  wafted  upon  every  breeze.  The 
long  doubtful  struggle  between  Winter  and 
Summer  is  at  length  ended,  and  there  is,  on 
every  hand,  indications  of  earnest  work. 

Our  Springs  are  always  long  and  lingering, 
and  the  complaint  of  backwardness,  cold,  and 
wet,  made  this  season  have  probably  been 
made  every  season  since  the  settlement  of 
the  country.  The  prevailing  winds  are 
from  the  North-west  and  the  North-east, 
and  we  have  the  breath  of  Winter  chilling 
us  long  after  the  spell  of  Winter  is  broken. 
There  is  however  a  difference  in  the  Sea¬ 
sons,  owing  to  causes  that  we  do  not  yet 
perfectly  understand.  Backward  as  the 
Springs  are,  some  are  more  so  than  others. 
Though  the  past  winter  was  uncommonly 
severe,  and  we  had  cold  more  intense  than 
has  visited  us  for  forty  years,  the  Spring 
opened  earlier  than  usual.  A  warm  term 
commenced  the  last  of  February,  carrying 
off  most  of  the  snow  and  opening  the 
Hudson  and  Connecticut  rivers  for  naviga¬ 
tion.  In  some  places  in  the  vallies  of  these 
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rivers,  the  thermometer  rose  to  80  degrees, 
and  the  buds  of  fruit  trees  rapidly  swelled. 
We  have  not  heard  however,  that  any  inju¬ 
ry  was  done  to  the  fruit  trees,  by  this  un- 
seasonab’e  weather.  The  first  crocus  made 
its  appearance  in  our  garden,  just  a  week 
sooner  than  last  year,  and  we  had  our  first 
cutting  of  Asparagus  under  glass  on  the 
20th  of  March,  some  ten  days  earlier  than 
last  year. 

This  long  reign  of  the  cold  and  wet,  in 
Spring,  concentrates  the  work  of  seed  time 
into  a  very  few  days.  Everything  is  hur¬ 
ried  now,  and  the  whole  success  of  the  Sea¬ 
son  hinges  upon  our  activity  in  this  month. 
Many  have  had  their  fields  so  wet  that  they 
were  not  able  to  plow  during  the  month  of 
April,  and  they  now  have  their  manures 
to  spread  and  plow  in,  before  they  can  seed 
down  their  land,  and  put  in  their  hoed  crops. 
This  shortness  of  planting  time  has  been 
foreseen  by  the  experienced,  and  skilled 
cultivator,  and  he  has  everything  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  the  emergency.  His  manures  were 
put  upon  the  ground  in  heaps  ready  for 
spreading,  before  the  frost  left  it,  and  while 
the  carting  was  good.  He  has  seen  the  folly 
of  worrying  cattle,  with  a  .heavy  load  of 
manure  through  muddy  fields,  just  as  the 
frost  was  breaking  up.  His  tools  are  all  in 
complete  order,  and  his  cattle  are  sleek  and 
healthy,  and  ready  for  labor.  He  has  pro¬ 
vided  help  enough  for  this  busy  season,  and 
every  crop  goes  into  the  soil,  in  the  best 
time,  and  in  the  best  condition. 

DRAINING 

is  a  lesson  taught  by  our  late  Springs  and 
we  are  happy  to  say  a  lesson  that  is  begin' 
ning  to  he  Iparned,  by  our  best  cultivators. 
They  have  discovered  that  soil,  well  tinder- 
drained  is  in  good  condition  for  planting,  full 
a  week  earlier  than  the  same  kind  of 
land  in  its  natural  condition.  The  drains 
take  oft'  the  surplus  water,  as  soon  as  the 
frost  releases  its  hold,  and  of  course,  the 
temperature  is  at  once  raised  over  thh  whole 
surface.  It  receives  at  once  the  full  bene.- 
fit  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  may  be  planted  two 
weeks  earlier  than  utfdrained  land.  Some 
quite  intelligent  farmers  who  have  never 
seen  the  operation  of  underdraining,  suspect 
that  our  teachings  upon  this  subject  are  pure¬ 
ly  theoretical,  drawn  from  the  practice  of 
English  husbandry.  It  is  true  that  under- 
draining  has  been  more  extensively  practi¬ 
ced  in  England,  than  in  this  country,  and 
that  its  utility  there  is  placed  beyond  con¬ 
troversy.  But  though  underdraining  is  yet 
in  its  infancy  in  this  country,  it  is  by  no 
means  a  mere  theory.  It  is  well  attested 
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bt  many  who  have  tried  it  on  a  large  scale. 

We  will  give  as  an  example  a  trial  of  drain¬ 
ing  upon  a  part  of  our  garden,  embracing 
nearly  a  half  acre,  where  stone  was  used  as 
the  draining  material,  because  they  were 
most  convenient  for  our  purpose.  This 
was  formerly  a  swamp  producing  nothing 
but  sour  grapes  and  briers.  It  is  now  the 
best  part  of  our  garden,  growing  the  various 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  vegetables  in  the 
greatest  luxuriance.  A  part  of  it  is  appro¬ 
priated  to  asparagus,  and  we  have  noticed 
for  two  seasons,  that  the  shoots  upon  the 
drained  soil  are  full  a  week  earlier,  than 
those  of  a  bed  in  another  part  of  the  garden, 
though  it  stands  upon  high  ground,  and  has 
the  benefit  of  the  morning  sun  We  have 
no  doubt  the  drainage  makes  this  difference. 

Now  if  the  farmer  had  faith  in  underdrain¬ 
ing,  and  would  try  it  upon  a  part  of  his 
fields,  he  would  be  able  to  begin  his  planting 
very  much  earlier,  and  would  thus 
have  a  longer  seed  time.  Its  effect  would 
be,  not  only  to  improve,  the  quality  of  the 
soil  by  taking  off  its  excess  of  water,  and  its 
acids,  but  to  raise  its  temperature  and  to 
prolong  the  season,  which  is  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  matter  with  many  crops.  Two  weeks 
added  to  the  growing  of  corn  before  the 
frost  strikes  it.  would  add  greatly  to  its 
value — in  many  localities  in  the  northern 
States.  Under  draining,  once  commenced, 
will  work  conviction  upon  the  most  sceptical. 

SEEDING  LAND  TO  GRASS 

Many  will  be  sowing  grass  seed  with  their 
Spring  wheat  and  oats  the  first  of  this  month. 
The  sooner  these  crops  are  in,  the  better. 
It  is  a  common  error  to  sow  too  little  grass 
seed.  Timothy,  red  top,  blue  top,  and  clover 
are  expensive,  and  most  farmers  purchase 
rather  than  raise  their  own  seeds.  Where 
the  seed  is  not  thick  enough,  the  ground 
either  lies  idle,  or  is  occupied  by  weeds. 
This  is  very  poor  husbandry,  after  carry¬ 
ing  a  field  through  a  course  of  crops  and 
manuring  thoroughly  to  prepare  it  for  grass. 
Be  generous  with  the  grass  seed,  if  you 
wish  good  crops  of  hay  in  after  years.  One 
bushel  of  red  top  or  furze  ;  twelve  quarts  of 
herds  grass,  and  six  pounds  of  clover  are 
none  too  much  for  an  acre.  We  have  used 
this  Spring  a  half  bushel  of  herds  grass  seed 
to  the  acre,  and  though  this  seed  is  very 
expensive,  we  consider  the  money  well  laid 
out.  The  difference  in  the  crop,  for  four  or 
five  years  will  more  than  pay  the  extra  price 
of  the  seed.  A  variety  of  grass  seeds  is 
better  than  any  one  kind.  The  cattle  will 
eat  it  better,  and  it  stocks  the  land  more 
perfectly. 
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GRAFTING 

if  not.  already  done,  should  be  finished  the 
first  of  this  month.  This  process  has  been 
so  often  described  in  our  pages,  and  is  so 
well  treated  in  the  manuals  on  fruit  trees, 
that  we  need  not  describe  it  here.  It  is  so 
simple,  that  an  intelligent  boy  of  a  dozen 
summers  can  successfully  perform  it,  with 
a  very  little  practice.  And  the  boys  should 
be  early  taught  to  graft,  and  to  inter¬ 
est  themselves  in  fruit  growing.  There  is 
nothing  better  to  bind  them  to  the  old  home¬ 
stead,  or  if  they  leave  it  for  other  callings,  to 
make  them  fruit  growers  in  the  small  gar¬ 
dens  of  our  cities  and  villages.  Almost  every 
long  cultivated  farm,  has  its  old  apple  and 
perry  trees,  that  only  need  new  tops  to  make 
ihem  very  valuable.  They  are  still  vigor¬ 
ous,  but  produce  nothing  but  small  sour 
fruit.  These  trees,  if  judiciously  grafted 
will  yield  fruit  much  sooner  than  young 
trees,  and  in  a  few  years,  will  bring  large 
returns.  A  sound  well  grown  apple  tree 
near  home  is  worth  fifty  dollars,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  grafting.  It  can  be  made  to  pay  the 
interest  on  a  much  larger  sum  for  a  genera¬ 
tion  to  come.  We  know  of  a  large  seedling 
pear,  standing  near  our  premises  that  we 
would  gladly  give  a  hundred  for,  if  it  could 
be  set  down  uninjured  in  our  fruit  yard.  In 
a  few  years  it  could  be  made  to  produce 
bushels  of  fine  Bartlett  pears,  which  always 
bear  a  high  price  in  the  market. 

THE  GARDEN. 

Let  not  the  pressure  of  full  work  tempt 
you  to  overlook  the  garden.  A  man  who 
works  hard  should  be  well  fed  with  the  best 
vegetables  and  fruits,  the  earth  affords. 
The  feeders  of  the  world  should  patronize 
their  own  art,  and  spread  a  good  table,  upon 
the  same  principle  that  a  tailor  wears  good 
broadcloth,  in  the  most  fashionable  style. 
It  is  his  best  advertisement.  A  farmer  who 
raises  fine  vegetables  in  his  garden,  and 
knows  their  value  by  use — will  soon  carry 
them  to  market,  and  lead  others  to  try  them. 
If  he  cultivate  squashes,  cabbage,  cauli¬ 
flowers,  tomatoes,  salsify,  and  egg-plant,  he 
will  not  be  long  in  finding  a  market  for  them, 
in  the  neighboring  village  or  city.  Men  who 
tabor  want  a  variety  of  food,  and  the  farm¬ 
er’s  garden  should  abound  with  every  thing 
good  to  eat,  from  the  asparagus  bed  due  on 
the  first  of  May,  to  the  tap  roots  that  are 
harvested  with  the  frosts  of  Autumn.  The 
moral  influence  of  a  garden  upon  the  house¬ 
hold  is  most  happy,  and  we  have  rarely  met 
with  a  vicious  child,  whose  earlyyears  were 
familiar  with  his  father’s  vegetable  beds,  and 
his  mother’s  flower  border.  The  garden 
comes  next  after  the  church,  and  the  school 
house,  and  is  a  worthy  co  operator  with 
those  institutions.  It  beautifies  home  won¬ 
derfully,  and  kindles  emotions  which  newer 
die  out  of  the  heart. 

Now  is  the  time  to  put  in  the  seeds,  and 
provide  the  raw  material  for  the  numerous 
tempting  dishes,  which  every  good  housewife 
knows  how  to  prepare,  from  parsley,  and 
celery,  from  salsify  and  egg-plant,  from  okra 
and  beans,  from  cucumbers,  melons  and 
squashes,  from  the  tap  roots,  and  from  corn. 
Improve  the  seed  time  of  these  plants,  and 
rejoice  in  the  harvest. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. 

MAY,  1857. 

[We  put  down  here  a  summary  of  various  operations, 
many  of  them  very  common  ones,  it  is  true,  but  a  simple 
catalogue  like  this  will  often  suggest  a  piece  of  work  that 
would  otherwise  be  forgotten.  The  Calendar  is  adapted 
to  the  latitudes  of  41°  to  42°.  A  little  allowance  must  be 
made  for  each  degree  of  latitude — later  north — earlier 
south.  This  table  will  be  made  out  anew  every  month 
and  adapted  to  the  season  of  each  year. 

Explanations, — The  letters  f.  m.  1.  refer  to  first,  mid¬ 
dle ,  and  last  of  the  month. 

Doubling  the  letters  thus :  ff. ,  mm.,  or  11.,  gives  emphasis 
to  the  particular  period  indicated.] 

FARM. 

We  suppose  every  farmer  is  not  only  “  read  up,”  but 
has  fully  matured  his  plans  for  the  season,  and  is  now 
vigorously  prosecuting  them.  This  is  a  month  of  toil, 
during  which  the  husbandman  casts  his  seed  into  the 
earth,  and  with  confidence  awaits  the  springing  blades. 
It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  soil  be  properly  pre¬ 
pared,  by  manuring  and  plowing,  and  that  good  seed  be 
carefully  put  in.  Inattention  to  these  matters  will  often 
cause  a  failure  of  the  crop  no  matter  how  thorough  the 
after  treatment  or  how  favorable  the  weather. 

Barley— Sow  ff.  m. 

Beans— Plant  by  themselves,  or  among  corn  f  mm.  1.  ■ 

Beets— Sow  for  market  and  feeding  stock,  m.  11.;  for 
early  table  use  ff.  if  not  already  done. 

Broom  Corn — Plant  f.  m.  See  page  57  March  No. 

Carrots — Sow  ff.  m.  on  deep,  well  manured  ground. 

Cattle— Do  not  turn  out  to  pasture  too  early— Partial 
dry  food  with  their  early  grazing  is  best. 

Cellars— If  not  already  attended  to,  then  at  once 
cleanse  from  decaying  vegetables  and  other  impurities, 
scrubbing  and  white-washing  the  walls.  Ventilate  freely. 
Health  as  well  as  comfort  demands  immediate  thorough 
attention  to  this  point.  Remember  the  National  Hotel, 
at  Washington,  and  the  great  numbers  still  sick  owing  to 
the  impure  drains  and  cellars  there. 

Clover  should  haver  been  sown  last  month  upon  fields  of 
winter  grain.  It  may  still  be  sown  with  spring  grain  and 
for  plowing  under.  At  the  far  North,  it  may  yet  be  sown 
upon  frozen  fields  in  the  morning. 

Com— Plant  f  mm.  1.  for  field  crops,  and  drill  or  sow 
broadcast  for  soiling-11.  Prove  your  seed  if  any  doubts 
exist  as  to  its  germination.  Forty-eight  hours,  under  fa¬ 
vorable  circumstances  will  test  its  vitality. 

Draining— Continue  as  opportunity  offers.  Read  arti¬ 
cles  on,  and  see  Work  far  the  .Month  in  this  number. 

Fences— Complete  any  unfinished,  and  see  that  all  are 
in  good  order,  especially  around  grain  fields  “  A  stitch 
injtime  saves  nine.” 

Flax— Sow  ff.  m. 

Harrow  all  grounds  to  be  sown  or  planted  until  they  are 
of  a  fine  tilth 

Hemp— Sow  f.  m. 

Horses  and  Mules— Take  good  and  kind  care  of  w'ork- 
ing  teams,  graining  with  Indian  meal  and  oats  now  that 
their  labor  is  heavy.  If  turned  out  to  pasture  at  any  time, 
give  them  free  access  to  a  warm  stable  or  shed.  Working 
animals  can  “  catch  cold”  and  have  the  “consumption” 
as  well  as  human  beings. 

Lucern — Sow  ff.  in.  This  crop  should  be  more  exten¬ 
sively  raised. 

Manures— Collect  and  use  if.  m.  exposing  as  little  as 
may  be  to  sun  and  air  ;  evaporation  takes  place  rapidly 
in.  warm  weather.  If  large  heaps  are  exposed  in  the 
fields  cover  them  with  plaster,  muck,  or  earth  from  head 
lands. 

Meadows — Keep  fenced,  and  do  not  allow  cattle  to 
trample  them.  Top  dress  poorer  fields  with  any  thor¬ 
oughly  rotted  manure,  or  with  well  pulverized  sifted 
guano,  or  fine  bones.  Plaster  is  generally  good,  and 
almost  always  so  upon  clover. 

Millett — Sow  f.  m.  1. 

Oats— Sow  ff  m.  if  not  done  in  April. 

Pastures— Do  not  rely  upon  these  too  early,  but  give  full 
or  partial  (Try  feed  at  present. 

Peas— Sow  f.  in.  scalding  them  to  destroy  bugs,  by  a 
brief  soaking  in  hot  water. 

Plowing— Turnup  the  soil  a  little  deeper  than  at  the 
last  plowing. 

Potatoes— Plant  ff.  m.  if  not  already  in.  Early  planting 
is  much  preferable.  Select  varieties  not  subject  to  decay, 
even  if  not  worth  as  much  by  a  few  cents  per  bushel, 
Remember  that  “  like  produces  like.”  See  remarks  in 
April  number,  middle  of  first  column  on  page  78. 

Pumpkins— Plant  f.  mm.  1.  among  corn,  potatoes  and 
in  patches  by  themselves.  Raise  a  good  supply  for  cattle 
and  hogs  No  crop  pays  better  especially  on  new  land. 

Rye — Sow  Spring  varieties  ff.  m. 

Salt  Meadows— Ditch  ff.  m.  1.  using  the  mud  for  com¬ 
posting  next  fall. 

Sheep— Give  extra  feed  to  ewes  with  lamb.  Wash 
m.  11.  Do  not  shear  too  early.  After  shearing  be  sure  to 
give  them  access  to  warm  dry  sheds  at  night  and  on  cool 
or  damp  days.  This  is  important. 


Sorghum— Plant  ff.  m.  and  1.  according  to  directions 
given  in  iast  number. 

Swine— Attend  to  the  increase  of.  both  at  this  season 
and  in  Autumn  among  those  to  be  wintered  over.  Cleanse 
yards  and  pens  using  charcoal  dust  or  plaster.  Cart  In 
muck,  scrapings,  or  head  lands  as  soon  as  the  manure  Is 
all  out.  Remember  that  it  costs  but  little  more  to  get  a 
litter  of  good  pigs  than  a  poor  one,  therefore  secure  the 
service  of  good  males  as  well  as  females.  Do  not  let 
sows  run  in  the  street  to  every  wild,  ill-bred  male  that 
chances  in  their  way. 

Timothy— Sow  ff.  with  Spring  grain  or  clover. 

Tobacco -Plant  out  f.  m.  See  chapter  on  culture, 
page  54  of  March  number. 

Tools  of  the  most  approved  varieties  are  doubtless 
purchased  and  in  daily  use  House  them  at  night. 

Turnips— Sow  flat  and  stone  varieties  ff.  m.  for  early  use. 
A  few  Russias  may  be  sown  11.  for  fall  use. 

Wheat — In  the  more  Northern,  or  cold  localities,  where 
not  already  done,  sow  Spring  varieties  ff.  m.  and  keep 
cattle  from  Winter  fields. 

ORCHARD  AND  NURSERY. 

The  preparation  of  the  ground  and  completing  of  or¬ 
chard  planting,  renders  the  present  a  busy  month.  Trans¬ 
planting  not  already  done  should  be  performed  as  early 
in  May  as  possible,  and  that  too  in  the  most  thorough 
manner.  Dig  large  holes  and  spread  out  the  roots  and 
fibres,  filling  in  carefully  with  rich  mold  or  compost 
mixed  with  earth. 

Apples— Plant  standards  and  stocks  in  Orchard  and 
Nursery  ff.  m. 

Budded  Trees— Remove  suckers  11.  from  trees  budded 
last  season. 

Cherries— Plant  trees  ff  if  not  already  done.  Put  out 
stocks  at  once. 

Evergreens— Transplant  f.  mm.  1.  We  regard  the 
time  ol  their  first  growth  for  the  season  as  the  best  period 
to  plant  evergreens.  Keep  the  roots  from  the  sun  during 
the  operation.  See  articles  on  Evergreen  Trees  and 
Shrubs. 

Grafting— May  be  done  ff.  on  some  late  growing 
varieties,  provided  the  scions  were  cut  at  the  proper  sea¬ 
son  and  have  been  carefully  preserved. 

.  Hoeing  of  Nursery  rows— Attend  to  f.  m.  1. 

Insects— Destroy  ff.  m.  1.  especially  caterpillars  in  the 
first  stages  of  their  growth.  See  article  on  “  Borers.” 

Mulch  newly  planted  trees  in  orchard  and  along  fences 
to  keep  the  ground  moist  and  free  from  weeds. 

Orchards— We  advise  keeping  these  plowed  for  the 
most  part.  Young  orchards  can  be  laid  down  to  grass 
provided  a  good  space  around  each  tree  is  kept  dug  up. 
Hoed  crops,  especially  potatoes  and  turnips,  are  very 
suitable  for  an  orchard,  if  a  good  manure  dressing 
is  yearly  applied.  Buckw'heat  is  perhaps,  the  best  grain 
crop.  Do  not  plow  too  closely  to  the  trees,  although  no 
grass,  weeds,  or  grain  should  grow  about  the  trunks. 
Lime  or  ashes  applied  in  moderate  quantities  about  each 
tree  will  essentially  benefit  it. 

Ornamental  Trees — Complete  planting  the  different 
va^eties  as  early  in  the  month  as  possible. 

Peaches,  Apricots  and  Nectarines— Finish  planting  fl. 
any  that  were  neglected  last  month.  Shorten  in  or  train, 
as  espalier  ff. 

Pears— Plant  ff.  both  standards  for  field,  and  dwarfs  for 
garden  culture.  Select  as  dwaifs  only  those  varieties 
known  to  succeed  well  upon  the  quince.  We  do  not 
recommend  planting  many  of  these  even  in  a  garden,  pre- 
fering  the  pear  on  its  own  roots,  with  very  few  exceptions. 
Dwarfs  are  very  good  to  sel  in  alternate  rows  with  stand 
ards,  the  former  come  sooner  to  fruit  and  ten  to  one  will 
be  out  of  the  way  by  the  time  their  room  is  wanted. 

Plow  or  use  cultivator  between  nursery  rows,  and  turn 
up  the  sod  of  old  orchards. 

Plums— Plant  ff.  if  not  completed.  Cutout  all  warty 
or  diseased  branches. 

Pruning  should  be  restricted  this  month  to  removing 
diseased  or  mutilated  branches,  and  shortening-in  and 
shaping  the  heads  of  standards. 

Quinces — Plant  ff.  m. 

Seed  Beds  of  Trees— Weed  and  hoe  f.  m.  1. 

Shrubs — Plant  ff.  especially  early  blooming  varieties 
that  were  not  put  in  last  month. 

Transplanting  of  trees  and  shrubbery  both  deciduous 
and  ornamental—  Contiue  ff.  m.  and  evergreens  mm.  1. 

Vines— Read  article  on  grapes. 

Wall  Trees— Train  and  regulate. 

KITCHEN  AND  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Mavis  emphatically  a  busy  month  in  the  garden,  even 
though  a  portion  of  the  labors  were  in  April.  Seeds  of 
nearly  all  kinds  require  planting  during  this  month— many 
of  them  in  the  early  part  of  it.  The  after  labor  being  the 
same,  it  is  very  important  that  the  ground  be  thoroughly 
prepared  by  deep  plowing  or  trenching,  and  heavy  ma¬ 
nuring,  that  good  seed  be  used,  and  that  it  be  put  in  in  the 
best  manner.  In  no  department  does  extra  care  and 
labor  pay  better  than  in  vegetable  gardening. 
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Artichokes—  Plant  fl. ,  if  not  already  done.  Clean  former 
plantings  m.  1. 

Asparagus— Old  beds  are  doubtless  uncovered  and 
forked  over.  New  beds  may  be  made  and  seed  sown  If. 
Cutting  will  commence  m.  or  even  earlier  in  favorable 
localities. 

Balm— Plant  ff. 

Basil— Plant  out  ff.  Seed  may  also  be  sown  ff.  if  omit¬ 
ted  last  month. 

Beans — Read  article  on  starting  Limas.  Set  poles  for 
runners  at  the  time  of  planting. 

Beets— Sow  ff.  for  early,  and  11.  for  winter  use.  Rad¬ 
ish  seed  may  be  mixed  with  beet  seed  or  in  intermediate 
drills.  The  former  will  be  large  enough  to  pull  before 
injuring  the  latter.  Weed  and  thin  those  sowed  last 
month. 

Blackberries— Plant  New-Rochelle  (Lawton),  ff.  If 
already  in  so  much  the  better.  We  planted  April  14. 

Borage— Sow  ff. 

Borecole— Sow  ff.  Plant  out  and  hoe  m. 

Broccoli — Sow  ff.  Plant  and  prick  outm. 

Burnet— Sow  and  plant  for  salad  f.  m. 

Cabbages— Sow  ff.  if  not  done  last  month.  Plant  out 
ff.  for  early,  and  11.  for  late.  Hoe  young  plants  often. 

Capsicum— Plant  ff.  m. 

Cardoon  and  Caraway— Sow  ff.  m. 

Carrots— Sow  ff.  on  deeply  ploviAB  soil.  They  .may  be 
sown  in.  but  the  earlier  the  better.  Hoe  amfthin  m.  1. 

Cauliflower — Sow  f.  for  Autumn  and  Winter  use. 
Plant  out  ff.  and  remove  hand  glasses  from  those  planted 
last  month. 

Celery — Sow  ff.  Plant  out  for  early  f.  to  m.  watering 
freely. 

Chives— Plant  ff. 

Cold  Frames— Finish  planting  from  these  ff 

Coriander — Sow  f.  m. 

Corn— Plant  sweet  varieties  ff.  m.  1.  for  succession. 

Cress— Sow  ff. 

Cucumbers— Plant  ff  m.  Transplant  at  the-same  time 
from  hot-beds.  Guard  against  %ie  striped  bug  by  using 
boxes  covered  with  millinet.  Tobacco  dust  or  snuff,  soot 
and  guano,  dusted  over  the  young  plants  are  partial  pre¬ 
ventives  ot  the  ravages  of  these  insects  See  article. 

Currants— Plant  ff  if  delayed  till  this  time.  Cuttings 
may  be  put  in  if  they  have  been  kept  from  growing.  See 
article. 

Dill — Sow  ff. 

Economise  grounds  by  planting  the  small  early  veget¬ 
ables,  such  as  radishes,  spinach,  lettuce,  cress,  &c.,  be¬ 
tween  crops  which  afterwards  cover  the  ground.  Rad¬ 
ishes  may  be  sown  among  beets,  in  the  hills  of  vines,  or 
potatoes,  or  any  of  the  above  may  be  sown  contiguous  to 
cucumbers  or  squashes  which  will  cover  the  ground  after 
the  early  crops  are  removed.  Late  corn,  turnips  and 
cabbages  may  also  be  planted  between  the  rows  of  early 
potaloes. 

Egg  Plants— Set  out  f.  mm.  Sow  seed  ff.  although  it 
is  better  to  obtain  plants  if  you  have  not  produced  them 
in  a  hot  bed. 

Garlic— Plant  ff. 

Grapes — Read  article  on.  Omit  pruning  this  month  save 
rubbing  off  superfluous  shoots.  Fasten  to  trellises  or 
stakes  at  once  if  left  till  now. 

Hot  Beds— Plant  from  ff.  m.,  airing  each  day  until  all 
the  plants  are  removed. 

Leeks — So  w  ff. 

Lettuce— Sow  and  plant  out  ff,  m.  1.  for  succession. 
See  that  worthless  kinds  are  not  sown. 

Marjoram  may  still  be  sown  if  not  done  in  April. 

Melons— Plant  and  remove  from  hot  bedf.  m.  Protect 
from  bugs  as  recommended  for  cucumbers.  Plant  away 
from  other  vines  if  seed  is  wanted. 

Mushroom  Beds— Make  ff. 

Mustard  and  Nasturtiums— Sow  ff  m. 

Okra— Sow  ff  m.  Weed  earlv  sowings  m.  11. 

Parsley — Sow  and  plant  ff.  Read  April  No.,  page  74. 

Parsneps— Sow  ff  on  deeply  trenched  soil.  Seepage 
86  last  month.  Also  article  in  this  number. 

Peas— Sow  ff.  m.  1.  for  succession.  Hoe  and  stick 
early  sowings  f.  m. 

Potatoes— Plant  ff. 

Radishes— Sow  f.  m.  1. 

Raspberries — These  were  probably  planted  last  month 
and  buried  canes  lifted.  If  not,  there  should  be  no  delay 
now.  Stake  plants  as  soon  as  set  or  uncovered. 

Rhubarb— Set  roots  and  fork  in  manure  around ,  ff.  if 
not  done  already. 

Sage  and  Savory — Sow  ff. 

Salsify  or  Vegetable  Oyster— Sow  ff.  Hoe  and  thin  out, 
m.  1.  This  is  the  best  vegetable  we  raise.  Ever  since  the 
ground  opened  we  have  been  able  to  dig  fine  roots  and 
prepare  a  dish  superior  to  anything  else  in  the  vegetable 
line  at  this  season.  It  is  grown  just  as  easily,  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  carrots.  Get  a  paper  of  seed  and  try  it. 
At  the  proper  season  we  will  give  a  mode  of  cooking  it 
that  will  make  a  dish  better  than  live  oysters— for  us. 

Seeds — Set  out  the  various  winter  vegetables  such  as 
turnips,  cabbages,  beets,  onions,  parsneps,  carrots,  salsify. 


&c.,  to  provide  a  supply  of  pure  seeds  for  next  year’s 
planting.  Keep  those  of  the  same  species  widely  apart, 
to  prevent  hybridizing. 

Spinach — Sow  ff.  m.  1.  Thin  out,  leaving  a  few  for  seed. 

Strawberries  may  yet  be  planted  ff.  Weed  old  beds. 

Tomatoes— Sow  ff.  and  plant  out  for  early  at  same  time, 
and  others  during  the  month  for  late  ripening. 

Turnips— Sow  early  varieties  ff.  A  few  ruta  bagas  or 
Swedes  may  be  sown  f.  m.  1.  but  the  main  crop  should 
not  be  put  in  during  this  month. 

Weeds— Keep  down  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  if 
you  wish  light  work  during  the  Summer,  and  heavy  re¬ 
turns  at  harvest. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  LAWN. 

• 

Especial  attention  will  be  required  here,  during  this 
month.  Grounds  that  were  not  manured  and  trenched, 
or  deeply  spaded  last  month  will  need  this  operation  at 
once.  Seeds  of  most  varieties  of  annuals  and  biennials 
should  be  sown  by  the  middle  of  the  month.  Many 
plants  may  now  be  brought  from  the  parlors,  from  the 
Green  and  Hot-houses  and  from  cold  frames  and  pits. 
Transplanting  also,  of  trees,  shrubs  and  herbaceous 
plants  requires  to  be  done  in  the  early  part  of  the  month. 

Annuals— Remove  from  hot-beds  and  houses  to  open 
borders  f.  m.  Sow  seeds  ff . 

Asters — Sow  ff.  m . 

Awnings— Continue  to  use  in  midday  as  shelter  for 
Hyacinths  and  other  choice  bulbs  now  in  bloorn.  The 
flowering  season  may  be  prolonged  some  weeks  by  so 
tilling.  See  remark%upon  “  bulbs.” 

Balsams— Sow  and  plant  ff.  m. 

Biennials— Sow’  and  transplant  ff. 

Borders— Prepare  and  sow  or  plant  ff  in.  putting  the 
taller  growing  varieties  in  the  background. 

Box  Edging— Plant  and  putin  slips  ff.m.  the  soonerthe 
better. 

Bulbs— Beds  of  these  made  last  fall  in  accordance  with 
the  directions  then  given  will  now  make  a  splended 
show  and  they  are  not  deficient  jn  “perfumery”  espe¬ 
cially  when  “  kissed  by  the  morning  dew.”  A  few  of 
the  more  early,  such  as  the  crocus  and  snow-drop,  have 
passed  away,  but  the  sw'eet  scented  Hyacinth,  unassum¬ 
ing  Iris,  gaudy  Tulip  and  majestic  Crown  Imperial  are 
now  in  their  glory,  and  that  they  may  long  continue  thus, 
shield  them  from  the  hot  sun  by  an  awning  of  canvas  or 
muslin  secured  to  stakes  three  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  beds.  This  covering  should  be  removed  at  night  and 
during  cloudy  weather.  Plant  autumn  blooming  varie¬ 
ties,  and  from  hand  glasses  ff. 

Carnations— Plant  out  and  sow  seed  ff.  Remove  side 
buds  and  support  flower  stalks  by  tying  to  neat  stakes. 
Shade  from  midday  sun  to  prolong  their  blooms. 

Cinerarias— Plant  in  borders  mm.  1. 

Dahlias — Plant  from  Green-house  and  boxes  f.  in.  If 
roots  have  not  been  started,  put  them  in  boxes  of  earth  ff. 
keeping  in  warm  situations. 

Dianthus  aud  Delphinium— Sow  and  plant  ff.  in. 

Dielytra  Spectabilis— Plant  ff.  m.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  new  hardy  flowering  shrubs  and  is 
worthy  of  general  introduction. 

Evergreens— Plant  trees  and  shrubs  at  any  time  during 
the  month.  The  middle  of  May  is  perhaps  the  best  time 
Keep  the  roots  from  the  sun  while  moving,  and  if  earth 
adheres  to  them,  so  much  the  better.  See  article. 

Fuchsias— Bring  from  the  houses,  to  open  borders  m.  1. 
Keep  them  well  staked. 

Geraniums— Plant  on  borders  and  in  masses  m.  1. 

Grass  Edgings— Shear  m.  11.  and  keep  edges  pared 
smooth. 

Gravel  Walks— Renew  or  give  extra  coating  to  old 
ones.  Keep  clear  from  weeds  using  the  scuffle  hoe 
which  will  not  displace  the  gravel. 

Hibiscus— Sow  ff  m. 

Hoe  frequently,  especially  among  tender  annuals  in  the 
first  stages  of  their  growth. 

Honeysuckles— Plant  and  regulate  upon  trellises  ff. 

Lawn— So  w  bone  saw  ings  or  fine  dust,  guano,  &c.  Keep 
clean  and  well  rolled. 

Lilies— Plant  White,  Tiger,  Japan,  <fcc.,  ff.  if  not  al¬ 
ready  done. 

Lupines— Sow  ff.  m.  1. 

Mignonette— Sow  ff.  m.  1. 

Mulch— Continue  around  newly  planted  trees  espe¬ 
cially  evergreens. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs— Plant  ff.  m.  if  not  com¬ 
pleted  in  April. 

Perennials— Sow,  put  in  slips  and  transplant  ff. 

Petunias— Sow  and  plant  f.  mm. 

Phloxes— Sow  and  plant  ff.  m. 

Polyanthus — Part  ifnot  done  last  month. 

Portulaccas— Sow  ff.  m. 

Rocket— Sow  and  part  roots  ff.  m. 

Roses— Plant  and  train  ff.  Bud  11. 

Stakes — Provide  a  good  supply  for  use  as  needed. 

Tulips,  Hyacinths  and  Crown  Imperials— See  bulbs. 

Turf— Lay  for  edging,  and  on  bare  spots  ff,  if  neglected 
till  now. 


Veibenas — Plant  ff  in.  on  borders  or  in  masses. 

Water— Give  in  dry  weather  to  plants  newly  removed. 
Do  it  thoroughly  when  necessary  without  repeating  it  too 
often . 

Zinnia— Sow  ff.  m. 

GREEN  AND  HOT  HOUSE. 

As  fire  heat  is  now  partially  suspended,  and  the  plants 
more  or  less  changed  from  one  house  to  the  other,  we 
put  the  operations  of  the  two  houses  together.  Especial 
care  should  now  be  taken  to  admit 

Air  freely  every  mild  day,  avoiding  a  chilly  atmos¬ 
phere  on  tender  plants.  Fogs  are  also  to  be  excluded. 

Abutilon— Carry  to  borders  m.  1. 

Bulbs— Plant  out  those  done  blooming  in  pots  and  hand 
glasses. 

Cactuses — Examine  for  insects  and  syringe  freely. 

Callas— Continue  to  water  freely  while  in  bud  and 
flower. 

Camellias— Syringe  freely,  during  the  evening  placing 
in  airy  situations. 

Cinerarias— Water  freely  giving  liquid  manure. 

Cuttings  of  woody  shrubs  and  plants  may  still  be  put  in. 

Dahlias— Plant  out  those  started  in  houses  m.  11. 

Earth  in  Pots — Stir  and  remove  moss  from  them  f.  m.  1. 

Figs— Water  and  remove  laterals,  ff.  m. 

Fumigations— Give  in  houses  affected  with  insects. 

Hardy  Plants  and  shrubs— Carry  to  flower  borders  m.J. 
It  is  better  to  turn  most  of  them  carefully  from  the  pots  or 
tubs.  Do  not  expose  tender  plants  too  early  by  removing 
from  the  high  temperature  of  a  hot-house  to  the  open 
giound.  BeUer  harden  off  in  green  house  or  cold 
graperies. 

Inarching— Perform  on  free  growing  woody  plants,  es- 
ptcially  oranges  and  lemons.  Bind  the  parts  firmly  to¬ 
gether  with  bass  matting. 

Insects— Watch  the  approach  of  as  warm  weather 
comes  on.  Destroy  with  tobacco  fumes,  syringe,  sul- 
phor,  &c.  A  few  destroyed  now  may  crush  colonies  in 
embryo.  See  mixture  recommended  here  last  month. 

Layering— Continue  ff.  m. 

Leaves— Clean  before  taking  to  open  grounds. 

Oranges,  Lemons  and  Myrtles— Plant  out  in  summer 
situations  m.  1. 

Potted  Plants — Shift  to  larger  size  as  is  necessary  ff.  m. 

Pruning— Omit  mostly  this  month. 

Water— Give  frequently  to  strong  growing  plants. 
Avoid  its  use  upon  vines  perfecting  their  fruit. 


THE  APAIRY. 

[Mr.  M.  Quinbv,  of  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y.,  (Author  oi 
Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping  Explained),  send  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Notes  lor  the  Month.  By  the  way,  in  a  private 
note,  he  mentions  the  fact  that  he  has  managed  over 
500  swarms  in  three  lots,  and  lost  but  two  stocks  the  past 
winter  ! — Ed.] 

A  little  timely  care  during  this  month,  (May,)  in 
destroying  the  moth-worms,  may  save  the  Bee-keeper 
much  loss  and  vexation  before  the  end  of  summer.  Several 
generations  of  them  are  produced  in  the  course  of  one  sea¬ 
son.  One  destroyed  now,  is  as  beneficial  as  hundreds  ifnot 
thousands  in  Autumn.  The  perfect  moth,  is  not  often 
found  at  this  season,  but  her  offspring,  the  worms  may 
be.  They,  or  the  eggs  from  which  they  are  hatched,  have 
been  saved  from  freezing  to  death  by  the  warmth  of  the 
bees  in  the  hive.  Most  of  them  will  have  obtained  their 
growth  among  the  combs,  and  been  compelled  by  the  bees 
to  leave  for  safe  quarters  to  spin  their  cocoons.  Most  of 
them  will  get  on  the  bottom  board  during  the  night,  and 
become  chilled,  where  they  may  be  found  in  the  morning. 
To  brush  them  out  and  mash  their  heads,  will  take  but  a 
few  moments.  There  will  be  some  under  nearly  every 
stock — even  the  best— but  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm  un¬ 
less  the  colony  is  extremely  small.  This  is  not  the 
season  of  greatest  mischief.  July  and  August,  is  the 
time  for  extensive  operations.  When  the  bees  become 
numerous,  the  hive  may  be  raised  half  an  inch.  Now 
put  under  it,  narrow  shingles  or  elders  split  in  halves 
with  the  pith  removed,  these  will  afford  a  sale  retreat 
from  the  bees  where  they  will  spin  their  cocoons.  These 
should  be  taken  out  once  a  week  at  least,  and  the  worms 
destroyed,  before  the  moth  is  matured. 

Good  stocks,  in  many  sections,  will  begin  to  throw  ofl 
swarms  the  last  of  this  month.  If  a  supply  of  empty 
hives  are  not  already  on  hand  to  receive  them,  they  should 
be  at  once  provided.  To  wait  until  a  swarm  issues,  and 
then  have  to  prepare  a  hive,  is  bad  economy.  Bees  will 
tolerate  but  little  neglect  just  at  this  time— a  good  clean 
hive  immediately  offered,  is  accepted  thankfully  in 
ninety-nine  times  in  a  hundred,  whereas  an  hour’s  delay, 
might  put  them  so  much  out  of  sorts,  that  they  would  be 
satisfied  with  nothing.  I  risk  but  little  in  predicting  that 
any  Bee-keeper,  who  depends  on  making  or  preparing  his 
hives  as  needed,  will  not  have  to  do  it  many  years 
Negligence  here,  argues  negligence  in  other  points.  If 
he  succeeds  it  must  indeed  be  “  luck." 
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RURAL  SURROUNDINGS. 


NUMBER  III. — THE  SHEEP. 

Our  small  or  suburban  farmers  rarely  keep 
sheep.  There  are  some  difficulties  in  the 
way,  we  admit.  Still,  they  can  be  kept,  and 
profitably  too,  with  a  little  pains.  Any  dry 
land  with  sweet  pasturage  is  suitable  for  the 
sheep,  and  no  animal  better  repays  the  care 
and  food  which  is  devoted  to  them.  Their 
wool  is  valuable  always,  as  a  commercial 
article,  if  not  for  household  consumption, 
and  no  flesh  is  more  palatable,  healthful,  nu¬ 
tritious  and  timely  at  the  country  table,  from 
the  lamb  at  two  months  to  the  mature  wether 
at  two  years  of  age.  The  sheep  is  a  timid 
creature,  fearful  of  everything,  even  to  the 
smallest  dog,  or  a  cat,  and  wherever  kept, 
they  should  be  secured  from  annoyance  or 
fright  from  anything  that  may  worry  or  de¬ 
stroy  them.  Their  main  enemy  in  compact, 
thickly-settled  neighborhoods,  is  the  dog. 
Heedless  people  are  very  apt  to  keep  a 
worthless  cur  or  two  running  wild  about 
their  premises,  and  the  creatures,  in  their 
nocturnal  excursions,  are  quite  apt  to  light 
on  the  first  sheep-fold  at  hand,  and  commit 
a  most  reckless  slaughter.  Such  outrages 
will  ever  be  the  case  until  these  lawless  per¬ 
sons  learn  better  than  to  keep  the  nuisances, 
or  the  laws  are  made  stringent  enough  to 
punish  the  dog-owners  in  a  round  penalty 
for  the  ravages  they  commit.  Even,  how¬ 
ever,  with  such  pests  in  the  neighborhood, 
on  a  well  regulated  farm  of  a  few  acres  only, 
sheep  may  be  kept  to  advantage. 

We  once  knew  a  retired  sea-captain  who 
had  some  twenty  acres  of  land,  on  which  he 
resided,  immediately  adjoining  the  principal 
street  of  a  very  considerable  New-England 
town,  and  many  years  kept  a  small  flock  of 
beautiful  Merinos  in  his  paddocks,  Winter 
and  Summer.  They  were  always  in  sight 
from  the  street  while  in  pasture,  and  grazed 
as  securely  and  peacefully  just  over  the 
stout  stone  wall  which  separated  them  from 
the  continual  passers-by,  as  if  they  were  so 
many  cows.  They  had  a  close  shed  where 
they  could  be  fastened  in  every  night,  and 
no  accident  occurred  in  the  many  years  that 
we  knew  them.  They  were  a  hobby  of  the 
liberal  and  wealthy  gentleman  who  kept 
them,  and  in  fine  weather  he  was  every  day 
more  or  less  among  them  They  were  gen¬ 
tle  as  so  many  chickens,  and  would  leap  and 
play  around  him,  and  follow  his  footsteps 
wherever  he  chose  to  lead  them.  Being 
choice  specimens  of  their  race,  they  were 
attractive  to  all  sheep-admirers  who  passed, 
and  the  country  farmers  were  always  ready 
to  buy  his  surplus  rams  and  ewes  to  add  to 
and  improve  their  own  flocks  at  home  ;  and 
thus,  while  indulging  his  hobby,  regardless 
of  profit,  the  sheep  really  paid  him  more 
than  their  expenses.  We  mention  this  in¬ 
stance  to  show  that  sheep  may  be  kept  al¬ 
most  anywhere  with  land  enough  and  a  little 
care. 

As  utility  and  economy,  however,  are  to 
be  connected  with  pretty  much  all  of  the 
animal  kind  kept  on  our  country  places,  in 
selecting  our  sheep,  we  should  keep  those 
varieties  only  which  are  best  suited  to  the 


uses  of  the  table.  The  common  long-legged 
gaunt-bodied  things  which  many  farmers 
keep  are  worthless  for  the  purposes  we  are 
discussing.  They  have  little  good  flesh  on 
their  bones,  their  wool  is  of  small  value,  and 
theyare  so  restless  and  mischievous  in  jump¬ 
ing  that  they  are  little  less  than  a  nuisance 
anywhere.  They  certainly  have  no  business 
on  a  well-kept  place,  and  if  nothing  better 
than  such  brutes  can  be  had,  we  would  have 
no  sheep  at  all.  Yet  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
getting  sheep  suitable  for  table  use*  and  of 
quiet  habits,  easy  to  keep,  and  beautiful  ob¬ 
jects  to  look  upo,n.  These  are  of  the  Long- 
wooled  varieties,  passing  under  the  denomi¬ 
nations  of  Cotswold,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  or 
other  foreign  local  names  ;  or  the  Middle- 
wooled,  commonly  called  Southdown.  The 
long-wooled  varieties  are  chiefly  of  one  dis¬ 
tinctive  breed,  with  large  bodies,  compactly 
built,  taking  on  heavy  carcasses  of  flesh  of 
extraordinary  fatness,  with  a  heavy  fleece  of 
long  and  rather  coarse  wool.  They  are  clean^ 
limbed,  very  white,  with  smSll,  clean  faces, 
quiet  and  gentle  in  habit,  prolific  inbreeding, 
and  take  on  flesh,  when  well  fed,  with  ease 
and  rapidity.  Their  flesh,  too,  is  choice  and 
delicate,  but  in  full-grown  animals,  too  much 
inclined  to  fat  for  stomachs  any  way  deli¬ 
cate.  The  lambs,  however,  are  superb, 
large,  fat  and  delicious,' and  fit  for  the  table 
at  an  early  age.  To  those  who  like  a  large, 
strong  sheep,  they  are  the  thing  for  your 
place. 

The  Southdown  is  a  smaller  animal,  with 
a  compact,  well-knit  body,  dark  brown,  al¬ 
most  black  face  and  legs,  of  beautiful  pro¬ 
portions,  with  finer-grained,  well-marbled 
flesh,  and  every  way  the  beau-ideal  of  the 
mutton  sheep.  They  are  not  so  white  as  the 
long-wooled,  but  equally  handsome  and  at¬ 
tractive  in  their  appearance.  They  will  live 
on  closer  pasture,  and  thrive,  even  where 
the  others  will  barely  live.  They  also  ma¬ 
ture  rather  earlier,  are  quite  as  prolific,  and 
gentle  in  their  habits.  Our  people,  in  reality, 
know  little  or  nothing  of  the  excellence  of 
Southdown  mutton.  Its  steaks  and  “  sad¬ 
dles”  are  equal  to  the  best  venison,  furnish¬ 
ing,  moreover,  its  own  gravies,  which  the 
venison,  in  most  cases,  does  not ;  and  for  a 
“  chop,”  nothing  can  equal  it.  The  most 
sensitive  stomach  can  digest  Southdown 
mutton,  and  nothing  is  more  nutritious.  We 
Americans,  in  fact,  know  little  about  mutton 
as  an  economical  food  any  way.  The  poor, 
flabby,  stringy  stuff  mostly  sold  in  our  mark¬ 
ets  as  mutton,  in  carcasses  of  thirty  to  fifty 
pounds  weight,  and  by  which  we  judge  the 
general  quality  of  mutton,  is  not  the  arti¬ 
cle  furnished  by  the  Cotswold  or  the  South- 
down,  but  little  of  which  we  get  at  all,  while 
they  who  understand  what  true  mutton  is, 
and  keep  it  on  their  grounds,  or  know  where 
to  procure  it,  enjoy  its  luxury  in  the  highest 
perfection  ;  and  all  country  dwellers,  with  a 
little  pains,  can  cultivate  their  own  small 
flocks  if  they  choose.  It  is  not  necessary 
here  to  go  into  elaborate  directions  for  the 
rearing  or  care  of  sheep.  Those  who  keep 
them  can  obtain  all  such  information  in  de¬ 
tail  by  purchasing  almost  any  of  the  popular 
works  on  sheep-culture  at  the  bookstores, 


or  consulting  some  agricultural  work  in 
their  own  libraries. 

We  have  treated  the  sheep  in  our  re¬ 
marks  solely  as  an  economical  creature ; 
but  they  have  a  value  of  another  kind  to 
many  who  enjoy  the  pleasures  and  recrea¬ 
tions  of  country  life,  quite  as  attractive  in 
their  pleasant  companionship,  and  as  objects 
of  ornament  to  the  grounds.  In  a  wide 
lawn  or  park,  where  the  trees  are  grown 
beyond  their  reach,  nothing  lends  a  greater 
charm  to  a  picture  of  innocence  and  repose 
than  a  group  of  sheep  quietly  reposing  under 
a  shade,  or  nibbling  their  food  miscellane¬ 
ously  over  the  grounds.  They  amuse  the 
children,  and  a  pet  lamb^next  to  the  “pony,” 
is  the  summum-bonum  of  a  little  boy’s  or 
girl’s  attachment.  No  creature  is  so  confi¬ 
ding,  so  fearless,  so  companionable,  as  a  pet 
lamb,  and  nothingohalf  so  innocent.  Almost 
every  year*  we  have,  either  by  accident  or 
casualty,  one  or  more  of  them,  and  when 
there  are  no  young  children  to  share  their 
gambols,  they  follow  our  herdsman,  Charley, 
and  his  little  black  and  tan  terriers,  all  over 
the  fields,  as  he  looks  after  his  stock  or  other 
duties  on  the  farm.  We  have  frequent 
occasions  to  cross  a  considerable  body  of 
water  adjoining  the  place,  and  as  the  herds¬ 
man  often  plays  the^iarsman  in  the  Summer 
season,  not  only  the  dogs,  but  a  lamb  or  two 
leap  into  the  boat  as  it  leaves  the  shore,  and 
take  their  ride  across  the  water  and  back  in 
good  companionship  and  great  apparent  en¬ 
joyment.  They  lie  down  together,  drink 
their  milk  from  the  same  dish,  and  are  good 
friends  everywhere,  until  arriving  at  the 
stage  of  sheephood  in  the  Autumn,  the  “  cas 
sets”  are  turned  out  with  the  flock,  among 
which  they  soon  find  themselves  at  home, 
but  ever  retaining  their  confiding  love  to¬ 
wards  their  early  protectors.  Add  the  sheep 
to  your  other  farm  companions,  if  you  can. 

ROOT  CROPS- 

Are  our  readers  fully  sensible  of  the  value 
of  root  crops?  Are  they  mindful,  just  now, 
to  have  the  ground  well  prepared  for  them, 
the  seed  well  selected  and  properly  sowed  ? 
Potatoes  will  undoubtedly  be  planted  in 
abundance;  but  there  may  be  a  neglect  of 
carrots,  turnips,  beets,  parsneps,  vegetable 
oysters,  &c.  Remember  how  valuable  many 
of  these  roots  are  as  Winter  fodder  for 
horses  and  cattle.  They  may  be  kept  quite 
fresh  through  the  Winter,  by  burying  them 
in  heaps  out  of  doors,  or  by  storing  them  in 
the  cellar,  in  sand.  We  prefer,  however,  to 
leave  a  portion  of  our  parsneps  and  vege¬ 
table  oysters  in  the  open  ground  till  Spring  : 
when  newly  dug  from  the  garden,  they  have 
a  freshness  and  sweetness  which  those 
housed  in  the  cellar  do  not  possess. 

Now  is  the  time  to  sow  the  seeds  of  all 
these  crops,  except  turnips,  which  may  pro¬ 
fitably  wait  a  few  weeks.  Sow  thickly,  in 
drills,  thinning  out  the  plants  as  they  grow, 
leaving  them  plenty  of  room  to  develop  them¬ 
selves  on  every  side.  No  success  need  be 
expected,  unless  the  ground  is  made  rich, 
and  kept  free  from  weeds  throughout  the 
Summer.  No  weed  should  be  allowed  to  get 
more  than  an  inch  high  ;  after  that,  the  labor 
of  exterminating  them  is  almost  doubled. 
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MECHANICAL  PREPARATION  OF  THE  SOIL. 


NO.  II. — ABOUT  DRAINING. 

As  we  have  before  stated,  next  to  getting 
a  soil  into  the  requisite  state  of  fineness, 
that  it  may  furnish  a  suitable  bed  or  medium 
for  the  roots  of  plants,  we  consider  under- 
draining  the  most  important  auxiliary  to 
success  in  soil  culture.  We  hope  to  make 
this  matter  so  plain  as  to  carry  conviction 
to  the  minds  of  all  who  read  these  articles. 
But  we  shall  be  met  at  the  outset,  as  well  as 
further  on,  with  the  objection  that  “  it  costs 
too  much.”  Let  us  therefore  first  inquire 
whether  it  will  be  likely  to  pay  to  expend 
ten,  fifteen,  or  even  thirty  dollars  upon  a 
single  acre,  for  it  will  in  many  cases  cost 
the  latter  sum  to  thoroughly  drain  a  single 
acre. 

Take  as  an  illustration  a  farm  midway 
between  the  East  and  the  West,  and  worth 
in  the  market,  say  only  $40  per  acre.  We 
will  suppose  an  acre  of  this  land  with  a 
slight  manuring  produces  now  an  average 
crop  of  forty  bushels  of  corn,  worth  one  year 
with  another,  say  50  cents  per  bushel.  The 
account  with  two  acres  will  stand  about 


thus  : 

Interest  on  two  acres,  at  7  per  cent .  $5  60 

Taxes . . .  40 

Planting., harrowing  and  manuring,  at  $6  per  acre,  12  00 
Planting,  hoeing  and  harvesting,  at  $6  per  acre —  12  00 


Total . 530  00 

80  bushels  of  corn  at  50  cents .  ■  •  40  00 


Profits  on  two  acres . $10  00 

Net  profit  per  acre .  5  00 


Now  let  us  suppose  that  one  acre  be  sold 
at  the  market  price  ($40),  and  the  whole 
proceeds  be  added  to  the  remaining  acre,  in 
such  improvements  as  draining,  subsoiling, 
&c.  ;  and  suppose  that  by  the  improvement 
thus  made  the  average  yield  of  corn  is  raised 
to  only  60  bushels  per  acre.  How  will  the 
account  then  standi  As  the  land  will  be 
worked  even  more  easily  after  the  improve¬ 
ments,  none  of  the  expenses  per  acre  for 
cultivation  will  be  increased,  except  a 
trifling  addition  for  harvesting  a  larger  crop. 


The  account  will  then  stand  : 

Interest  on  one  acre,  costing  $80,  at  7  per  cent . $5  60 

Taxes . . .  40 

Plowing,  harrowing  and  manuring,  as  before .  6  00 

Planting,  hoeing  and  harvesting .  6  00 


Total . $18  00 

60  bushels  of  corn  at  50  cents .  30  00 


Net  profit  per  acre . $12  00 


Here  is  one-fifth,  or  20  per  cent,  more 
profit  on  one  acre  than  on  two  above.  This 
is  below  the  true  estimate.  There  are  very 
few  soils  in  the  country  on  which  the  ave¬ 
rage  yield  cannot  be  doubled  by  such  an 
outlay  injudicious  improvements.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  these  figures,  50  acres  of  the  im¬ 
proved  land  will  yield  a  profit  of  $600, 
while  it  would  require  120  acres  of  the  un¬ 
improved  land  to  yield  the  same  amount  of 
profit.  We  say  nothing  of  the  increased 
cost  of  fencing  the  larger  surface,  nor  of  the 
additional  care,  &e.,  required. 

“  But,”  says  the  incredulous  reade  ,  “this 
looks  very  well  upon  paper ;  to  attain  this 
end  in  practice  is  another  thing.”  Well,  our 
aim  is  to  show  that  just  such  improvements 
are  not  only  practicable,  but  that  to  engage 
in  them  is  just  what  three  out  of  four  of  al 


the  farmers  in  our  country  should  do,  and 
must  do,  if  they  will  attain  the  highest  suc¬ 
cess,  or,  in  other  words,  cultivate  their  land 
to  the  greatest  profit.  And  we  will  here  re¬ 
mark,  that  precisely  the  same  principles  ap¬ 
ply  to  small  areas  as  to  large — to  gardens  as 
well  as  to  farms.  But  we  ask  no  one  to  take 
a  mere  ipse  dixit — a  bare  assertion.  Let  us 
look  carefully  and  candidly  into  the  whys, 
the  wherefores,  and  the  modes  of  doubling 
the  product  of  our  farms  without  increasing 
the  after  cost  per  acre  for  cultivation. 

By  a  thoroughly  under-drained  plot  of  land, 
we  understand  one  that  has  a  set  of  open 
channels  passing  through  it,  from  2i  to  4 
feet  below  its  surface.  These  channels 
admit  water  into  them  throughout  their 
whole  length,  and  have  outlets  and  a  fall 
sufficient  to  carry  off  whatever  runs  into 
them.  The  channels  or  drains  are  placed 
near  enough  together,  say  2  to  4  rods 
apart,  to  carry  off  all  surplus  water  at  any 
time  falling  upon  the  soil,  or  running  into 
it  from  higher  lands,  and  thus  they  keep 
the  whole  soil  comparatively  dry  as  low 
down  as  their  bed  ( to  4  feet  from  the 
surface).  And,  lastly,  the  lower  ends  of 
them  are  always  open,  so  that  when  they 
are  not  filled  with  running  water,  the  air 
can  enter  freely,  and  passing  along  them, 
circulate  up  through  the  soil,  and  escape 
from  the  surface. 

Without  stopping  to  inquire  how  to  secure 
such  channels  or  under-drains,  of  the  best 
kind,  and  in  the  most  economical  manner, 
let  U3  first  inquire  what  will  be  their  natu¬ 
ral,  obvious  effect  upon  a  soil  thus  fitted  out. 

1st.  The  soil  will  be  kept  free  from  stand¬ 
ing  water,  and  will  be  ready  to  work  much 
earlier  in  Spring.  When  the  frost  is  out  of 
the  ground,  the  surplus  water  will  at  once 
be  drawn  off,  and  the  plow  can  be  started. 
As  the  work  can  begin  a  week  or  two  earlier 
in  the  Spring,  it  will  be  less  crowded,  and 
less  man  and  team  force  will  be  required  to 
till  a  given  number  of  acres.  With  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  water,  the  soil  will  be  warmed 
much  sooner,  and  a  week  at  least  can  be 
gained  in  planting  corn,  for  example,  which 
is  very  often  enough  to  save  it  from  an  Au¬ 
tumnal  frost,  even  if  its  growth  were  not 
more  rapid  on  such  a  soil.  The  average 
gain  of  time  upon  at  least  three-fourths  of 
farms,  even  those  considered  dry,  will  be 
equivalent  to  moving  them  from  one  hun¬ 
dred  to  two  hundred  miles  southward. 

2nd.  Winter  crops,  wheat,  rye  and  grass, 
growing  on  a  soil  thus  kept  comparatively 
dry.  will  not  be  killed  by  frosts  of  Winter. 
Why?  Dry  solid  bodies,  like  soils,  do  not 
greatly  contract  and  expand  in  freezing, 
while  water,  or  wet  soils,  do  expand  greatly. 
As  we  have  stated  previously,  eight  quarts 
of  water,  or  eight  quarts  of  wet  soil,  will  ex¬ 
pand  to  nine  quarts  in  freezing  solid,  while 
the  expansion  of  the  same  amount  of  a  merely 
moist  soil  is  but  slightly  perceptible.  It  is 
this  expansion  and  contraction  of  wet  soils 
that  breaks  and  tears  the  fibrous  roots  of 
wheat  and  grass,  and  Winter-kills  them,  or 
heaves  them  out  of  the  ground.  On  the 
thoroughly  drained  soil,  as  described  above, 
such  effects  will  not  be  experienced. 


3d.  A  thoroughly  drained  soil,  with  the 
water  channels  open  for  the  circulation  of 
air,  is  actually  damper,  or  more  moist,  in  the 
hot,  dry  weather  of  Summer,  than  those  not 
so  prepared  Why?  For  the  same  reason 
that  the  surface  of  a  tumbler  of  cold  water 
is  covered  with  dampness  on  a  dry,  hot  day. 
The  air  always  contains  some  watery  vapor, 
which  is  condensed  upon  a  body  colder  than 
the  air  itself.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
tumbler  of  cold  water.  Now,  as  the  soil  is 
always  colder  than*  the  air,  in  adry,hot  day, 
the  air  passing  into  the  drains,  and  up 
through  the  soil,  will  give  up  its  watery 
vapor  and  moisture  to  the  cooler  soil,  just 
as  it  does  to  the  cool  surface  of  the  tumbler. 
The  water  from  this  source  alone  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  sustain  crops  through  the  severest 
drouth.  There  will  always  be  a  free  upward 
circulation  of  air  from  the  drains.  The 
sun’s  rays  heating  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
will  produce  an  upward  current  of  air,  just 
as  surely  as  fire  in  a  stove  or  chimney  will 
cause  the  heated,  rarified,  lighter  air  to  as¬ 
cend,  producing  a  “draught.”  In  the  drains, 
if  they  be  deep,  the  air  will  not  only  ascend 
through  the  soil  immediately  above  them, 
but  it  will  spread  out  on  each  side,  as  the 
upward  current  is  produced  at  every  point, 
of  the  surface,  and  thus  draws  the  air  from 
the  drains  laterally  through  every  point. 
We  thus  see  that  a  thoroughly  drained  soil 
is  not  only  dryer  in  wet  weather,  but  is 
actually  nioister  during  a  drouth. 

4th.  We  showed,  in  a  previous  article, 
(see  page  54,  middle  column,)  that  most  soils, 
not  exposed  freely  to  air,  contain  more  or 
less  of  poisonous  materials,  in  the  presence 
of  which  plant  roots  will  not  flourish.  The 
clearing  out  of  water  and  the  admission  of 
air  in  its  place,  in  an  underdrained  soil,  is  a 
direct  method  of  destroying  these  poisons. 

5th.  In  a  soil  thus  freed  from  stagnant 
water,  and  from  poisons,  and  rendered 
warmer,  the  roots  of  plants  will  go  down 
much  deeper,  and  spread  wider,  and  not  only 
be  out  of  reach  of  drouth,  but  also,  from  their 
greater  extent,  draw  a  much  larger  amount 
of  nutriment. 

6th.  Manures  are  rendered  more  effective. 
When  the  lower  soil  is  filled  with  standing 
water,  much  of  that  falling  in  the  form  of 
rain  and  snow  runs  off  over  and  through 
the  surface,  carrying  away  large  quantities 
of  manure  and  vegetable  matter.  Witness 
the  dark-colored  streams  during,  and  after  a 
rain  or  thaw.  Those  muddy  brooks  and 
rivulets  are  loaded  with  rich  manures.  The 
Mississippi  River  annually  carries  and  de- 
posites  in  the  Gulf  near  its  mouth,  a  small 
continent  of  dark,  rich  mud,  gathered  from 
the  feeding  rivulets  all  over  the  valley  of 
the  stream.  Our  brooks,  and  rills,  and 
ditches,  exhibit  the  same  thing  on  a  smaller 
scale.  But  in  an  underdrained  field  water 
sinks  down  into  .the  under  channels,  and 
flows  out  in  a  clear,  limpid  stream,  like 
spring  water.  The  soil  strains  or  leaches 
out  the  fertilizing  materials,  and  holds  them 
stored  for  the  growing  crops. 

We  will  not  stop  to  discuss  the  effects 
upon  climate  and  health  produced  by  thus 
draining  a  farm,  or  a  number  of  them  lying 
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adjacent.  Would  not  agues  and  chills  and 
kindred  diseases  be  far  less  frequent  ? 

Other  reasons  for  underdraining  might  be 
given,  and  will  be  noticed  incidentally  ;  but 
are  not  those  named  above  enough  to  show 
why  a  field  that  will  average  but  40  bushels 
of  corn  per  acre  should  average  60  bushels 
after  simply  draining  it  thoroughly  ?  Is  it 
not  reasonable  to  suppose  there  would  be 
even  a  greater  difference  than  this  1 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  this  fact  is  es¬ 
tablished,  we  shall  hereafter  discuss  two 
points,  viz.: 

1st.  What  soils  need  draining  ? 

3d.  What  are  the  best  modes  of  performing 
this  operation  in  different  localities  ? 

CARROTS  AS  A  FIELD  CROP. 

We  have  frequently  adverted  to  this  crop 
in  our  past  volumes,  and  with  every  passing 
year  of  our  experience  with  it,  in  the  field, 
and  in  the  root-bin,  we  are  more  fully  cen- 
vinced  that  the  carrot  is  to  be  the  root  of 
the  American  farm.  We  are  not  certain  but 
it  will  yet  fill  the  place  here  which  the  turnip 
fills  in  England  for  stock  feeding.  The  turnip 
sometimes  does  admirably  with  us,  but  can 
never  be  so  uniformly  successful  in  our  hot, 
dry  climate,  as  under  the  moist  skies  of 
Britain.  The  carrot  can  be  planted  earlier, 
and  get  a  good  start  before  the  Summer 
drouth  comes  on.  The  yield,  judging  from 
our  experiments,  is  fully  equal  to  the  yield 
of  turnips  under  the  same  treatment,  and 
the  root  is  more  highly  relished  by  stock, 
and,  we  think,  more  nutritious.  They  are 
admirably  adapted  to  fe<  ding  horses,  and 
they  keep  much  better  in  the  Spring  than 
turnips.  We  have  frequently  had  them  in 
good  condition  for  feeding  as  late  as  June. 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  SOIL. 

If  large  crops  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred 
bushels  to  the  acre  are  to  be  expected,  good 
land  must  be  taken,  and  it  must  be  made 
still  richer  by  large  applications  of  manure. 
The  wants  of  the  plant  are  a  foot  of  surface 
soil  thoroughly  disintegrated,  and  enriched 
with  fine  compost  or  well-rotted  manure. 
Whatever  be  the  depth  of  the  plowing,  the 
tilth  of  the  soil  should  be  very  fine,  and 
after  the  harrow  has  been  used,  we  think  it 
pays  to  go  over  the  whole  with  a  garden 
rake,  removing  all  clods  and  small  cobble 
stones.  In  smooth,  sandy  soils,  this  might 
not  be  necessary.  But  it  facilitates  after¬ 
culture  very  much  to  have  a  smooth  sur¬ 
face.  The  seed  should  be  put  in  with  a 
seed-sower,  and  we  have  always  found  it 
advantageous  to  drill  in  manure  with  the 
seed.  For  this  purpose  we  have  used  a  good 
quality  of  dissolved  unburned  bones.  The 
distance  of  the  drills  must  depend  somewhat 
upon  the  mode  of  culture  you  mean  to  pur¬ 
sue.  If  you  rely  upon  the  horse  and  culti¬ 
vator,  they  should  not  be  nearer  than  twenty 
inches.  If  you  depend  ufion  the  scuffle-hoe 
for  removing  weeds,  as  we  do,  they  may  be 
planted  fourteen  inches  apart. 

CULTIVATION. 

This  should  commence  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  up.  Push  the  hoe  as  near  to  the 
rows  as  possible,  cutting  up  all  weeds,  and 
loosening  the  soil  When  the  plants  are 


two  or  three  inches  high,  thin  out,  leaving 
them  from  four  to  six  inches  apart.  It  is  a 
common  error  to  neglect  weeding  and  thin¬ 
ning  too  long.  The  hoe  should  be  kept  busy 
during  the  Summer,  and  the  whole  strength 
of  the  soil  go  to  the  support  of  the  roots  you 
mean  to  harvest. 

VARIETIES. 

We  have  cultivated  both  the  white  Bel¬ 
gian  and  the  yellow  Altringham,  and  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  the  advantage 
claimed  for  the  Belgian,  that  it  yields  a 
larger  crop.  It  grows  more  out  of  the 
ground,  but  lias  never  grown  as  Targe  as  the 
Altringham  with  us,  and  the  quality  is  cer¬ 
tainly  inferior.  We  decidedly  prefer  the 
long  yellow  carrot,  and  this  with  a  careful 
selection  of  seed  for  a  series  of  years  will 
give  crops  large  enough  to  satisfy  any  rea¬ 
sonable  man.  Do  not  fail  to  sow  a  piece  of 
carrots  the  last  of  May. 

POTATOES. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  SIX  VARIETIES. 

Last  season  we  made  a  careful  compara¬ 
tive  trial  of  the  following  six  kinds  of  Pota¬ 
toes,  viz :  Ash  Leaf  Kidney,  Prince  Albert, 
Early  June,  Sovereign,  Mammoth  Nutmeg 
and  Dykeman’s.  Only  a  small  plot  was 
taken  with  a  view  to  make  everything  as 
uniform  as  possible.  The  seed  potatoes  of 
each  kind  were  selected  as  uniform  in  size, 
number  of  eyes,  &c.,  as  was  practible,  and 
the  soil  all  alike,  and  manured  equally  with 
a  little  bone  sawings  in  the  hill,  and  a  sub¬ 
sequent  uniform  watering  from  the  reser¬ 
voir  of  house  slops  described  in  June  last. 
Every  care  was  taken  to  treat  all  exactly 
alike.  They  were  planted  May  12th,  and 
dug  October  2nd.  Six  hills  of  each  kind 
carefully  weighed  gave  the  following  result : 

Ash  Leaf  Kidneys  . .  12  lbs.lSovereigns . 9i  lbs. 

Prince  Alberts . 13  “  Mammoth  N.utmegs..8i  “ 

Early  Junes . 121  “  [Djikeman’s . 10  “ 

The  cooking  qualities  were  tried  soon 
after  digging  and  the  following  notes  made  : 

The  Kidney’s. — Small  size,  resembling  the 
Lady  Finger  variety ;  yellow  flesh  ;  free 
from  decay;  boiled  mealy,  even  to  the 
smallest. 

Prince  Albert. — Egg  shaped.;  smooth  skin ; 
white ;  cooked  quickly  and  were  white  and 
mealy  when  done  ;  entirely  free  from  rot. 
The  most  satisfactory  of  the  six  kinds. 

Early  June — Though  planted  too  late  these 
were  doubtless  too  long  in  the  ground  and 
showed  considerable  decay;  in  size  fair  to 
large  ;  though  boiled  quickly,  they  appeared 
water  soaked. 

Sovereign — Size  above  medium  ;  round  ; 
yellowish  white ;  affected  with  dry  rot 
somewhat;  boiled  mealy;  flavor  pleasant ; 
quite  yellow  after  boiling. 

Mammoth  Nutmeg. — This  variety,  though 
lauded  so  highly  by  those  having  a  monop¬ 
oly  of  the  seed  at  first,  proved  the  most 
unsatisfactory  of  the  six  tried,  both  on  ac¬ 
count  of  small  yield  and  rapid  decay  partic¬ 
ularly  after  digging  ;  medium  size  ;  nearly 
round  in  form;  yellowish  white  color;  the 
few  sound  tubers  cooked  and  ate  well. 

Dykeman. — Medium  siz-e  ;  round  form  ; 
white  with  pink  eyes ;  cooked  tolerably 
mealy  and  of  fair  flavor. 


On  the  whole  we  give  the  decided  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  Prince  Albert,  and  should  plant 
this  but  from  the  present  difficulty  of  obtain¬ 
ing  seed. 

TOMATO  CULTURE. 

The  cultivation  of  this  vegetable  is  com¬ 
paratively  recent  in  this  country.  Thirty 
years  ago  it  was  hardly  known,  except  in 
the  gardens  of  the  curious,  and  among  those 
seafaring  people  whose  business  had  led 
them  to  the  West  Indies,  and  to  South 
American  ports.  It  has  been  much  longer 
established  in  France  and  Spain,  and  was 
introduced  into  those  countries  from  their 
South  American  possessions,  where  it  origi¬ 
nated.  Thousands  of  acres  are  cultivated  to 
supply  the  demands  of  our  large  cities,  and 
so  abundant  is  the  yield  of  the  vines,  that  in 
their  season  they  are  among  the  cheapest  of 
vegetables.  They  are  also  made  into  cat¬ 
sup,  pickles,  sliced  and  dried  for  Winter  use, 
and  lately  it  has  become  common  to  seal 
them  up  in  cans,  in  which  they  preserve 
their  flavor  admirably,  and  can  be  had  fresh 
and  good  the  year  round. 

There  are  numerous  varieties,  of  which 
the  large  smooth  red  is  the  most  popular  for 
market,  and  the  Mammoth  much  the  best 
flavor  for  family  use.  This  we  have  raised 
several  years,  and  have  frequently  had  them 
two  pounds  in  weight.  The  plant  will  per¬ 
petuate  itself  in  the  garden,  unless  pains  are 
taken  to  destroy  it.  But  this  is  a  careless 
method  of  growing  them,  and  they  deterior¬ 
ate  in  size  and  quality,  unless  the  seeds  of 
the  best  fruit  are  saved  and  planted. 

They  are  commonly  forced  by  planting 
single  seeds  in  pots  in  February,  and  putting 
them  out  the  last  of  May,  already  in  blos¬ 
som.  The  pot  is  then  well  filled  with  roots, 
and  as  none  are  broken  in  turning  them  oat, 
they  push  along  rapidly,  and  give  fruit  in 
July.  These  potted  plants  are  to  be  had  of 
the  market  gardeners  at  this  season,  and  a 
dozen  of  them  will  supply  a  common  family. 

For  the  main  crop  for  pickling  and  for 
preserving  in  cans,  seeds  sown  the  first,  of 
this  month  will  mature  sufficiently  early. 
When  the  plants  are  put  out  about  four  feet 
apart,  they  should  have  frequent  hoeings, 
and  the  leaders  should  be  headed  in,  to 
facilitate  the  forming  and  ripening  of  the 
fruit.  Most  of  the  blossoms  are  put  out 
within  two  feet  of  the  roots,  and  the  short- 
ening-in  of  the  plant  forces  its  energies  to 
fruit-bearing.  The  fruit  will  be  larger  under 
this  treatment,  and  will  be  some  days  earlier. 

Some  cultivators  lay  brush  down  for  the 
vines  to  run  on,  and  others  tie  them  up  upon 
a  lattice.  We  think  both  these  methods  re¬ 
tard  the  ripening.  The  heat  of  the  earth  in 
August  is  of  great  service  in  maturing  this 
fruit.  The  early  plants  should  have  a  south¬ 
ern  exposure  under  a  fence  or  wall. 

This  crop  when  it  (list  comes  to  market, 
bears  a  high  price,  selling  for  four  and  five 
dollars  a  basket.  It  soon  falls  to  a  dollar  or 
less,  and  not  unfrequently  becomes  a  drug 
at  any  price.  The  enormous  quantities  that 
are  now  preserved  for  Winter  use  in  cans, 
and  manufactured  into  catsups  and  pickles, 
cannot,  fad  to  affect  prices,  and  make  them 
a  paying  crop. 
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HEDGES. 

A  good  hedge  is  a  good  thing.  Men 
have  thought  so  for  several  thousand  years. 
A  great  while  ago,  “  a  certain  householder 
planted  a  vineyard,  and  hedged  it  round 
about.”  A  long  while  ago,  Homer  tells 
us  that  “  when  Ulysses  returned  from  Troy 
to  his  father  Laertes,  after  many  years 
absence,  the  good  old  man  had  sent  his 
servants  into  the  woods  to  gather  young 
thorns  for  forming  hedges,  and  while  occupying 
himself  in  preparing  the  ground  to  receive  them, 
his  son  asked  him,  “  Why,  being  now  so  far  ad. 
vanced  in  years,  he  would  put  himself  to  the 
fatigue  of  planting  that  which  he  was  never 
likely  to  enjoy  !”  Laertes,  taking  him  for  a 
stranger,  gently  replied  :  “  I  plant  against  my  son 
IJlysses  comes  home.”  Hedges  form  an  impor¬ 
tant  feature  in  every  ancient  rural  scene  which 
painting  or  poetry  has  transmitted  to  us.  The 
literature  of  England,  especially,  abounds  in  allu¬ 
sions  to  them. 

We  think  hedges  are  as  desirable  now  as  they 
ever  were.  They  have  not  yet  been  planted  as 
extensively  in  this  country  as  in  Europe,  partly 
because  of  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  fenc¬ 
ing  timber,  and  partly  because  hedge  plants  have 
not  yet  been  found  exactly  suited  to  our  soil  and 
varying  climate.  But  the  time  has  now  come 
when  fencing  material,  both  of  wood  and  stone, 
is  expensive,  an£  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
difficult  to  obtain.  This  is  the  case  especially  on 
the  Western  prairies.  Wooden  fences,  more¬ 
over,  are  continually  decaying,  and  require  no 
little  time  and  money  to  keep  them  in  repair. 
For  gardens  and  orchards,  they  are  not  a  suffi¬ 
cient  protection  against  thieving  boys,  pigs  and 
poultry.  They  are  objectionable,  also,  on  the 
score  of  taste,  while  nothing  is  so  beautiful  for 
ts  purpose,  as  a  verdant,  well-kept  hedge. 
•When  a  hedge  is  once  grown,”  says  Downing, 
the  small  trouble  of  annual  trimming  costs  not 
a  whit  more  (does  it  not  cost  less!)  than  the  ave¬ 
rage  expense  of  repairs  on  a  wooden  fence,  and 
then  it  is  an  everlasting  fence,  its  freshness 
and  verdure  are  renewed  with  every  vernal  re¬ 
turn  of  the  flower  and  leaf.”  Supposing  our 
readers  somewhat  interested  in  the  subject,  we 
will  now  give  a  few  notes  on  the  plants  princi¬ 
pally  used  for  hedges  in  this  country. 

Hawthorn. — It  was  but  natural  that  we  should 
cherish  a  strong  prelerence  for  this  plant,  asso¬ 
ciated  as  it  has  always  been  with  the  farms  and 
gardens  of  our  father-land.  It  is,  moreover,  a 
beautiful  shrub,  grows  rapidly  and  compactly,  and 
is  so  well  armed  with  thorns  that  it  answers,  in 
this  respect,  most  purposes  of  a  strong  fence.  A 
full-grown  hedge  can  be  formed  with  it  in  five 
years.  When  planted  in  good  soil,  not  wet,  and 
not  very  rich,  it  grows  well  for  several  seasons, 
and  promises  to  make  a  good  hedge.  But  very 
often,  after  the  labor  of  five  or  six  years  has  been 
expended  on  it,  and  it  stands  a  smooth,  verdant 
wall,  the  just  pride  of  its  owner,  insects  fall  upon 
its  leaves  and  branches,  or  the  borer  attacks  its 
roots,  and  it  is  virtually  destroyed  The  entire 
hedge  may  not  perish,  but  it  dies  out  in  sections, 
leaving  unsightly  gaps  here  and  there,  to  be  filled 
up  with  still  more  unsightly  boards,  rails,  or  dead 
brush.  We  know  of  a  single  township  where  the 
loss  of  hawthorn  hedges  by  a  sudden  attack  of  in¬ 
sects  was  estimated  to  have  been  greater  than  if 
all  the  dwellings  had  been  attacked  by  fire.  Beau¬ 
tiful  and  excellent  as  this  plant  is  in  most  re¬ 
spects,  we  fear  it  cannot  he  relied  upon  as  a  per¬ 
manent,  unfailing  fence. 

Newcastle, Washington,  and  Cockstur  Thorns. 
—These  plants  have  been  tried  in  various  parts  of 


the  country,  and,  in  many  places,  are  found  to 
sutler  less  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate 
than  the  English  Hawthorn.  Yet  the  same  radi¬ 
cal  defect  attaches  to  them  as  to  all  plants  of  the 
same  natural  order  (the  apple,  thorn,  &c.),  viz. : 
they  are  subject  to  assaults  of  the  borer.  Who 
among  our  readers  will  immortalize  himself  by 
devising  some  means  of  exterminating  this  pest  1 

Berberry. — This  will  make  a  tolerable  hedge, 
if  well-managed  when  young.  It  is  hardly  stub¬ 
born  enough  to  turn  cattle.  Its  tendency  to  sucker 
is  an  objection  to  it.  The  opinion,  quite  prevalent 
in  some  quarters,  that  it  causes  blight  or  mildew 
on  grain  crops  growing  near  it,  is  groundless. 

Siberian  Crab. — This  is  a  member  of  the  apple 
family,  and  is  often  planted  as  a  small  ornamental 
tree,  desirable  both  for  its  flowers  and  fruit.  It  is 
not  a  thorn  tree,  exactly,  but  when  pruned,  its 
branches  become  stiff  and  crabbed,  so  much  so  as 
to  furnish  a  formidable  resistanoe  to  the  attacks 
of  man  or  beast.  It  needs  shearing  only  once  in 
a  year,  and  takes  good  care  of  itself  the  rest  of 
the  time.  In  the  Spring,  its  flowers  are  quite 
ornamental,  and  in  the  Fall,  its  fruit  is  hardly 
less  so. 

Cherokee  Rose. — For  the  Southern  States,  this 
forms  a  good  hedge.  We  have  seen  it  when  in 
full  bloom,  and  shall  not  soon  forget  the  splendid 
floral  spectacle  it  presented,  and  the  fragrance 
with  which  it  filled  the  air.  It  is  well  equipped 
with  sturdy  thorns.  Wo  to  the  man  or  beast  that 
attempts  to  get  over  or  through  a  hedge  formed  of 
it !  Unfortunately,  it  is  too  tender  for  Northern 
Winters. 

Honey  Locust. — For  a  farm  hedge,  this  will 
answer  a  good  purpose.  The  principal  objections 
to  it  are,  that  it  grows  too  rampant,  requires  fre¬ 
quent  pruning  and  splashing,  and,  at  best,  is 
coarse  and  straggling.  For  an  outside  barrier, 
where  ornament  is  of  no  account,  it  is  well  worthy 
of  trial. 

Osage  Orange. — Here,  we  have  one  of  the 
most  popular  hedge-plants  in  America.  It  is 
clothed  with  glossy  and  beautiful  foliage;  it 
grows  as  freely  as  a  willow,  bears  the  shears  well, 
and  i3  armed  with  a  regiment  of  thorns.  It  does  not 
suffer  from  attacks  of  the  borer  or  insects.  It  has 
been  planted  extensively  at  the  West,  and  in  most 
localities  is  said  to  answer  every  purpose  of  a  farm- 
hedge.  By  many  cultivators,  it  is  feared  that  it 
will  not  prove  sufficiently  hardy  for  the  Northern 
States.  Above  40®  or  41®  North  latitude,  it  is 
badly  cut  down  in  Winter.  Being  a  native  of  Ar¬ 
kansas,  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  if  the  soil  is  well 
drained,  the  plant  will  prove  hardy  enough  as  far 
North  as  Vermont.  What  if  the  tops  are  a  little 
frost-bitten,  it  does  no  harm,  and  only  saves  so 
much  labor  in  the  Spring  pruning.  Jack  Frost 
works  lor  nothing.  Its  friends  are  enthusiastic  in 
its  praise,  declaring  that,  if  well  trimmed,  it  grows 
hardier  every  year,  and  that  wherever  the  Isabella 
grape  or  the  peach  ripens,  it  will  make  the  best 
hedge  in  the  world  :  it  is  unrivalled  in  the  density 
and  stubbornness  of  its  branches  and  thorns  ;  the 
smallest  bird  cannot  fly  through  it ;  horses,  mules, 
cows,  sheep,  and  unruly  boys  who  wish  an  un¬ 
broken  skin,  are  glad  to  keep  on  their  own  side  of 
it.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  it  will  prove  a  good 
hedge-plant  for  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  at 
least  in  the  milder  portions  of  those  States,  but 
it  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  Northern  latitudes. 

Privet. — In  this  plant  we  have  the  material  for 
making  a  very  handsome  screen.  "It  grows  easily 
from  seeds  or  cuttings,  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  free 
from  insects.  Its  buds  push  out  early  in  Spring, 
and  its  leaves  hang  on  until  mid-Winter,  making 
it  almost  an  evergreen.  It  lacks  thorns,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  an  outside 


fence.  For  ornamental  purposes,  to  conceal 
wooden  palings,  or  to  divide  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds,  it  is  very  desirable. 

Buckthorn. — Have  we  here  a  perfect  hedge- 
plant  for  the  Northern  States  !  Some  think  so. 
That  it  is  hardy,  no  one  doubts.  It  grows  in  all 
kinds  of  soil  ;  does  not  sucker;  is  not,  to  our 
knowledge,  liable  to  insects  or  any  kind  of  dis¬ 
ease  ;  grows  rapidly,  and  yet  needs  clipping  but 
once  in  a  year,  and  it  lives  to  a  good  old  age.  The 
only  objection  brought  against  it  is,  that  it  is  not 
sufficiently  thorny  to  turn  cattle  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  it  has  very  few  thorns  when  young, 
but  these  increase  with  the  age  of  the  plant,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  frequency  of  the  shearing. 
The  flavor  of  its  leaves  is  so  offensive  to  cattle, 
that  they  never  wish  to  taste  it  a  second  time. 
Mice  will  not  gnaw  its  bark.  It  grows  under  the 
shade  and  drip  of  trees  better  than  most  other 
hedge-plants. 

Evergreens  for  Hedges. — Our  space  will  not 
permit  us  to  speak  in  detail  of  these,  nor  of  a  few 
other  deciduous  hedge-plants  sometimes  used, 
such  as  the  Beech,  Hornbeam;  Japan  Quince, 
Prickly  Ash,  European  Bramble,  &c.  There  can 
be  no  more  beautiful  screen  to  divide  ornamental 
grounds  than  the  Hemlock  ;  the  Arbor  Vitse  and 
Red  Cedar  are  also  excellent  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  but  neither  of  them  will  prove  a  sufficient 
defence  against  cattle.  If  a  thick  row  of  these 
trees  is  strengthened  by  a  wire  fence  on  the  ex¬ 
posed  side,  it  will  make  a  good  protection.  It  is 
contended  by  some  experienced  hedge-growers 
from  Northern  Europe,  that  the  Norway  Spruce, 
planted  two  feet  apart,  and  well  sheared,  will 
make  as  good  a  hedge  as  the  Hawthorn.  It  is  so 
used  in  Denmark.  They  are  set  out  when  young, 
one  foot  or  eighteen  inches  apart,  in  single  rows, 
and  kept  pruned  to  about  five  feet  high,  and  they 
give  perfect  satisfaction.  Why  should  not  this 
plant  have  a  fair  trial  in  this  country !  It  is  now 
raised  from  seed,  and  imported  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties,  and  can  be  bought  at  a  moderate  price.  If 
the  American  Holly  were  not  so  difficult  to  grow 
and  manage,  we  should  hope  much  from  it  as  a 
hedge-plant.  Its  stiff  and  thorny  leaves  would 
make  it  impenetrable,  and  its  beauty  both  of  leaf 
and  berry,  in  Winter  as  well  as  Summer,  would 
recommend  it  to  uniyersal  adoption.  Experi¬ 
ments  are  now  being  tried  with  it  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  and  when  the  results  are  known, 
we  shall  hasten  to  chronicle  them. 


CLOVER  SEED-PLASTER, 

Mr.  Henry  Bidwell,  of  Ohio,  writes  : 

On  the  5th  of  last  July,  I  cut  15  acres  of  grass 
— red  clover,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Timothy — 
gathering  43  two-horse  wagon  loads,  which  we 
estimated  at  a  ton  each.  The  ground  is  a  mod¬ 
erately  heavy  loam,  which  was  seeded  with  clo¬ 
ver  and  timothy,  upon  Winter  wheat,  in  the 
Spring  of  1855,  and  pastured  after  harvest.  Last 
Spring,  (1856,)  I  sowed  four  bushels  of  Plaster  of 
Paris  to  the  acre,  as  a  top-dressing.  One  si  rip 
through  the  centre  of  the  field,  a  rod  in  width, 
was  left  unplastered.  On  this  plot  the  clover  was 
scarcely  two-thirds  as  large  as  on  the  other  por¬ 
tions.  The  hay  was  stacked  by  itself,  the  outside 
of  the  stack  being  finished  off  with  straight  Timo¬ 
thy  hay.  We  have  just  sold  the  hay,  by  weight, 
at  $9  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  and  received 
$364  50  for  the  40£-  tons,  or  $24  30  per  acre. 

But  I  am  not  done  with  that  field  yet.  The 
cattle  were  not  allowed  to  run  upon  it,  and  in 
September  I  cut  the  after-math,  or  second-growth, 
for  seed,  and  threshed  out  58  bushels  and  three 
pecks  of  excellent  clover  seed,  which  we  sold 
three  weeks  since  for  $7  25  per  bushel,  or  $426, 
being  equal  to  $28  40  per  acre,  and  making  the 
total  cash  product  $52  70  per  acre  for  one  y^ar. 
I  value  the  clover  straw  left  after  threshing  out 
the  seed,  as  worth  at  least  $2  30  per  acre,  which 
giver  a  gross  product  of  $55  per  acre.  I  estimate 
that  $10  per  acre  will  cover  the  expense  of  hay¬ 
making,  threshing  the  seed,  &c  ,  but,  including 
the  cost  of  the  plaster  sown,  we  will  call  it  $15 
per  acre,  which  leaves  a  net  profit  of  $40  per 
acre,  equivalent  to  10  per  cent,  on  $400.  You 
can  put  this  down  as  one  answer  to  the  oft-re¬ 
peated  inquiry  “Will  Farming  Pay!” 

P.  S  — I  should  add  that  on  the  portion  left  un¬ 
plastered,  the  deficiency  in  the  yield  of  clover  seed 
was  still  more  marked  than  in  the  first  hay  cutting 
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A  Y  K  E  S !  \Y  A I  E  R  E  L  E  V  A  T  0  R  . 

An  apparatus  adapted  to  wells  or  resor- 
voirs,  by  which  the  various  farm  animals 
will  draw  their  own  water  at  such  times  and 
in  such  quantities  as  may  be  needed,  is  a 
thing  much  to  be  desired,  and  several  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  meet  this  want. 
We  have  until  recently  seen  no  one,  how¬ 
ever,  which  did  not  appear  to  have  radical 
defects.  An  advertisement  in  our  March 
number  called  our  attention  to  a  recent  in¬ 
vention  of  Mr.  Jared  A.  Ayres,  a  teacher  in 
the  Institute  for  Deaf  Mutes  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  we  have  carefully  examined  a 
working  model  with  much  satisfaction.  We 
present  herewith  an  engraving  which  will 
show  its  form  and  mode  of  action  : 

The  cow  approaching  the  well  depresses 
a  platform  which  is  attached  by  a  small  pul¬ 
ley  to  the  axle  of  the  large  wheel  A,  turn¬ 
ing  it  round  and  drawing  up  the  bucket  B. 
The  bucket  is  guided  by.  the  small  rods  r  r. 
The  coiled  spring  a  checks  the  sudden  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  bucket  as  it  reaches  the  top. 
By  giving  a  greater  or  less  fall  to  the  plat¬ 
form,  or  increasing  or  diminishing  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  large  and  small  pulleys 
upon  the  same  axle,  the  apparatus  can  be 
adapted  to  deep  or  shallow  wells.  A  valve 
to  the  spout  is  opened  by  a  little  lever 
striking  against  the  cross  piece  D.  A  valve 
in  the  bottom  of  the  bucket  admits  the  water 
from  beneath  as  the  bucket  descends.  One 
valuable  peculiarity  of  this  bucket  is  an  ar¬ 
rangement  by  which  the  bucket  is  emptied 
of  a  part  of  its  contents,  proportioned  to  the 
weight  of  the  animal  pressing  upon  the  plat¬ 
form,  so  that  while  a  single  sheep,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  will  raise  say  a  quart,  or  two  quarts 
of  water,  as  may  be  desired,  an  animal 
weighing  ten  times  as  much  will  raise  ten  or 
twenty  quarts.  We  have  not  space  to  note 
several  other  particulars,  such  as  the  ar¬ 
rangements  to  prevent  any  interference 


get  its  botanical  name,  and  do  not  know  that 
it  is  called  by  any  other  than  cockle  from 
Maine  to  Texas  )  The  delay  necessary  to 
take  up  these  nine  roots  may  have  been  two 
minutes.  The  whole  time  occupied  in  cross¬ 
ing  the  field  and  pulling  the  roots  certainly 
did  not  exceed  nine  minutes.  Query.  Would 
not  the  proprietor  of  that  field — who,  by-the- 
way,  assured  us  that  it  was  “  very  clean  of 
foul  stuff” — find  it  time  well  laid  out  to  send 
a  man  or  boy  over  the  whole  wheat-plot  to 
pull  up  all  the  cockle  roots,  which  are  very 
easily  seen  at  this  season1?  We  are  sure  it 
would.  We  have  followed  the  plan  from 
boyhood.  When  less  than  twelve  years  old, 
one  part  of  our  Spring  work  was  to  go  over 
twenty-five  to  fifty  acres  of  wheat  and  pull 
up  all  the  cockle.  As  we  sowed  clean  seed, 
three  to  four  acres  a  day  was  not  considered 
a  hard  task.  Is  it  not  worth  a  month’s  work 
of  a  boy  to  clear  fifty  acres  of  this  pest? 
But  at  the  same  time  with  the  cockle  pull¬ 
ing,  we  carried  a  two-inch  chisel  fitted  with 
a  long  handle,  with  which  we  dug  up  all  the 
red  dock  roots  we  could  find,  and  also  any 
stray  thistles  and  mulleins  that  showed 
their  heads.  With  the  narrow  blade,  it  is 
easy  to  take  out  the  deep  roots  of  these 
plants  without  greatly  disturbing  the  adja¬ 
cent  wheat  roots.  Wheat-growers,  try  this 
cheap  method  of  clearing  your  fields,  and 
you  will  soon  find  a  decided  improvement 
i  in  the  marketable  quality  of  your  grain. 
Nothing  lessens  the  value  of  wheat  more 
than  those  black  little  seeds  of  the  cockle 
plant.  Two  or  three  successive  weedmgs 
of  the  above  kind  will  nearly  eradicate  this 
pest.  But  a  word  for  the  boys.  Pulling 
cockle,  like  pulling  potato  vines,  is  hard  on 
the  back,  though  it  operates  in  time  better 
than  any  “strengthening  plaster.”  Make 
the  work  for  the  boys  as  light  as  may  be, 
j  and  make  it  attractive.  Offer  the  boys  a 
premium  of  twenty-five  cents  per  acre  for 
entirely  eradicating  this  pest,  and  charge 
|  them  six  cents  for  each  plant  found  growing 
|  at  harvest  time,  and  our  word  for  it,  you  will 
find  the  work  well  and  cheaply  done.  We 
speak  from  experience. 

— — — — — — - 

DEAR  SUGARS, 

Every  one  is  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
sweetening  of  all  kinds  is  enormously  dear, 
so  much  so  as  to  become  almost  a  luxury. 
A  large  dealer  in  rhubarb,  or  Pie-plant,  in¬ 
forms  us  that  he  is  preparing  for  greatly  di¬ 
minished  sales  this  season,  because  people 
cannot  afford  to  buy  the  necessary  swe<  t- 
ening  for  this  plant.  Fortunately  the  season 
has  been  highly  favorable  for  making  maple 
sugar  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  double  the  average  quantity 
has  been  manufactured  this  year.  But  tvtn 
tnis  will  afford  but  a  partial  relief,  and  the 
prospects  ahead  are  little  better,  as  the  se¬ 
vere  frosts  the  past  month  have  materially 
diminished  the  prospects  of  the  sugar  crop 
at  the  South.  We  can  but  regret  that  the 
new  Chinese  Sugar  Cane  plant  has  not  had 
one  season  more  of  trial.  Were  we  fully 
confident  of  its  success,  we  should  urge  its 
immediate  general  cultivation  on  a  large 
scale.  But  this  we  cannot  do.  As  it  is, 


from  frost.  We  commend  the  apparatus  to 
the  attention  of  our  readers.  Further  in¬ 
formation  and  full  particulars  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  addressing  the  proprietor,  Henry 
A.  Dyer,  Esq.,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  as  noted 
in  our  advertising  columns. 

ANOTHER  .JOB  IN  THE  WHEAT  FIELDS. 


We  are  often  tempted  to  head  each  page 
of  our  pa-per  with  the  old-fashioned  but  ex¬ 
pressive  adage:  “A  stitch  in  time  saves 
nine” — sometimes  ninety  nine.  This  morn¬ 
ing  (April  13),  in  a  “country  ramble,”  we 
had  occasion  to  cross  a  wheat-field,  and  in¬ 
stinctively,  or  perhaps  from  force  of  early 
habit,  we  pulled  up  and  carried  with  us  nine 
separate  bunches  or  roots  of  “cockle,”  as 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  it.  (We  for- 
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however,  we  think  it  will  be  good  policy  for 
those  who  can  do  so  without  incurring  risk 
by  large  outlay  for  seed,*  or  machinery,  or 
loss  of  time  and  labor,  to  put  in  a  half  acre 
or  more,  and  try  it  for  molasses,  if  thought 
best  in  Autumn.  See  Mr.  Hewlett’s  letter 
on  page  38  of  February  No.  We  say  if 
thought  best,  because  arrangements  are  being 
made  to  carry  on  a  few  early  experiments 
this  season,  the  result  of  which  will  be  known 
s#on  enough  to  give  some  information  to  the 
public.  If  not  wanted  for  this  purpose,  the 
crop  can  be  turned  to  good  account  for  feed¬ 
ing  purposes. 

•Be«  page  116. 

HINTS  ON  CORN  CULTURE. 

What  one  gift  of  Nature  to  the  American 
farmer  can  compare  with  Indian  corn?  It 
is  the  universal  grain  of  our  country,  grow¬ 
ing  equally  well  in  the  narrow  vallies  of 
Northern  New-England,  and  on  the  sunny 
plains  of  the  South ;  on  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Alleghanies,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific.  Cotton,  rice  and  tobacco,  are  the  sta¬ 
ples  of  only  a  part  of  the  States,  and  the 
sugar  cane  only  flourishes  in  the  extreme 
South-west.  The  home  of  the  grasses  and 
of  dairy  products,  is  in  the  North,  and  here 
and  here  only  thick-ribbed  ice  bridges  the 
streams  in  Winter,  and  forms  an  article  of 
commerce  in  Summer.  But  corn  grows  ev¬ 
erywhere,  is  the  indispensable  article  of  diet 
in  cottage  and  palace,  from  Maine  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  It  is  the  most  useful  of  all  farm 
crops,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  every 
stage  of  its  growth.  Poet  and  peasant  alike 
appreciate  it,  the  one  its  leaves  and  tassels  ; 
the  other  its  ears.  It  is  the  theme  of  eco¬ 
nomic  essays  for  the  political  economist, 

•  and  of  song  for  the  ballad-master.  And 
now  the  time  has  come  of  which  Whittier 
has  told  us  in  his  admirable  song  of  the 
“  Huskers.” 

“  When  Spring  time  came  with  flowered  bud. 

And  grasses  green  and  young, 

And  merry  bob’links  in  the  wood. 

Like  mad  musicians  sung, 

We  dropped  the  seed  o’er  hill  and  plain, 

Beneath  the  sun  of  May-, 

And  frightened  from  our  sprouting  grain 
The  robber-crows  away.” 

Before  the  month  closes,  the  seed  of  a  har¬ 
vest  of  one  thousand  millions  of  bushels  of 
corn,  worth  half  as  many  dollars,  will  have 
been  planted.  While  the  seed  is  dropping 
into  the  soil,  we  wish  to  drop  a  few-  hints 
into  the  minds  of  our  readers  concerning 
the  planting  and  culture  of  maize. 

TIME  OF  PLANTING. 

it  is  a  common  error  to  plant  too  early. 
In  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  seed 
often  goes  into  the  ground  several  days 
earlier  than  it  ought.  It  is  forgotten  that 
this  plant  is  of  tropical  origin,  and  requires 
a  much  higher  temperature  to  germinate 
and  grow  than  most  other  kinds  of  grain 
and  vegetables,  We  have  somewhere  seen 
it  stated  that  the  kernel  requiredla  tempera¬ 
ture  of  at  least'  55°  to  make  it  sprout  and 
grow  well.  Whatever  the  particular  degree 
of  heat  may  be,  we  are  confident  that  it  is 
much  higher  than  the  soil  generally  is  at  the 
usual  time  of  planting.  As  a  consequence 
of  too  early  planting,  much  of  the  seed  rots, 


and  the  farmer  has  the  trouble  of  planting 
over  again.  The  corn  that  comes  up  is 
stunted,  a  part  of  the  roots  rot,  and  the  plant 
yields  less  fodder  and  grain  than  it  would  if 
seasonably  planted. 

In  latitudes  north  of  this  except  in  warm 
locations,  both  east  and  west,  the  last  week 
in  May  is  better  than  any  earlier  date  to 
plant  Indian  corn.  This  is  now  our  uniform 
practice  in  field  culture.  One  of  the  best 
farmers  of  our  acquaintance  plants  the  first 
week  in  June,  and  though  he  uses  the  yel¬ 
low  dent  variety,  which  is  not  early,  he  uni¬ 
formly  gets  large  crops.  He  claims  that 
this  late  planting  saves  once  hoeing,  and 
that  the  corn  comes  up  better,  has  a  more 
uniform  growth,  and  yelds  better. 

DEEPER  PLOWING 

better  defines  the  wants  of  the  soil  for  this 
crop  than  any  other  single  expression.  Deep 
plowing  would  not  answer  in  thin  soils  un¬ 
less  accompanied  with  high  manuring.  But 
every  cultivator  may  safely  go  down  an  inch 
or  two  deeper,  and  if  his  soil  be  prairie  or 
bottom  land,  he  may  as  well  plow  four  or 
six  inches  deeper  than  usual  as  two.  The 
great  error  of  corn  culture,  in  the  West,  is 
shallow  plowing,  to  which  we  may  add  con¬ 
tinuing  the  crop  upon  the  same  land  for  a 
long  term  of  years  without  rotation.  There 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  com  land 
in  the  West  that  has  never  been  plowed 
more  than  four  inches  deep,  and  the  product 
is  not  over  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
twelve  inches  beneath  the  four  that  have 
been  disturbed  is  quite  as  good  soil  as  the 
upper  stratum,  and  only  needs  loosening  to 
yield  up  its  plant  food.  On  many  of  these 
acres,  ten,  fifteen  and  twenty  bushels,  may 
be  added  to  the  yield  per  acre,  by  deeper 
plowing  alone.  It  will  cost  but  a  little  more 
to  do  this,  and  the  increased  yield  is  nearly 
all  profit  to  the  farmer. 

The  cost  of  cultivation,  and  the  product  of 
corn  per  acre,  varies  much  in  the  several 
States.  The  average  for  the  whole  country, 
according  to  the  last  census  statistics,  was 
only  about  25  bushels  per  acre — and  for  the 
Western  corn-growing  States  not  far  from 
27  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  highest  aver¬ 
age,  40  bushels  to  the  acre,  was  in  Connec¬ 
ticut,  a  State  in  no  wise  remarkable  for  the 
fertility  of  its  soil.  According  to  statements 
in  the  last  Patent  Office  Report,  we  find  that 
some  crops  of  this  grain  reached  130  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre.  Of  35  acres  of  Indian  corn, 
offered  in  Massachusetts  for  premium,  the 
average  yield  was  93  bushels  per  acre,  and 
the  average  profit  $51  11  per  acre.  The 
largest  crop  was  138F  bushels.  Nineteen 
crops  exceeded  100  bushels,  and  but  two 
fell  below  25  bushels  per  acre. 

These  are  certainly  good  crops  to  bring 
from  the  sterile  bosom  of  New-England  soil, 
but  they  are  far  inferior  to  what  might  be 
raised  upon  the  prairies  and  bottom  land  of 
the  West,  with  the  same  skill  in  cultivation. 
These  results  are  mainly  owing  to  deep 
plowing  and  thorough  mechanical  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  soil,  manuring  and  after  treat¬ 
ment.  All  these  things  can  be  more  easily 
done  on  the  smooth  lands  of  the  West  than 
on  the  rough  hard  soils  of  the  seaboard. 
Premium  crops  are  reported  in  Kentucky  of 


190  bushels  to  the  acre.  Such  crops,  of 
course,  cost  a  good  deal  of  manure  and  la¬ 
bor,  and  are  not  to  be  expected  on  every 
farm.  But  do  they  not  demonstrate  the 
economy  of  deeper  plowing  and  better  tillage? 

MANURING  IN  THE  HILL. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  main  body  of 
the  manure  should  be  spread  upon  the  soil 
and  plowed  in.  But  the  immediate  wants  of 
the  seed  kernel  should  not  be  overlooked. 
A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  early  treat¬ 
ment  of  plants  as  well  as  of  animals.  A  lit¬ 
tle  'stable  manure  in  the  hill  furnishes  food  as 
soon  as  the  plant  begins  to  send  out  its  roots. 
If  this  cannot  be  had  in  sufficient  quantities, 
manure  from  the  stye,  the  hennery,  or  the 
privy,  mixed  largely  with  loam  or  muck,  will 
do  just  as  well.  If  only  concentrated  ferti¬ 
lizers  are  available,  Peruvian  guano  or 
fine  bone  dust,  a  tablespoonful  to  the 
hill  will  have  a  very  perceptible  effect  upon 
the  yield  of  both  fodder  and  grain.  The 
former,  even  in  so  small  quantities, 
should  be  mixed  with  loam  or  muck,  at 
least  one  part  to  five  of  the  loam,  to  prevent 
the  burning  of  the  seed  kernel. 

We  shall  have  further  hints  on  the  after 
treatment  of  this  crop. 


V  JOB  IN  THE  GRASS  FIELDS. 

Go  into  any  pasture  field  or  meadow 
where  cattle  roamed  last  Autumn,  and  you 
will  now  find  here  and  there  miniature  heaps 
of  manure  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in  di¬ 


ameter,  and  so  thick  that  little  or  no  grass 
will  grow  through  them.  While  they  lie 
undisturbed,  they  are  worse  than  useless,  as 
the  washing  have  already  enriched  the  soil 
directly  under  them  quite  enough  for  one 
season,  and  they  occupy  needless  space. 


These  should  be  scattered  as  a  thin  top¬ 
dressing,  before  the  grass  around  them  gets 
high  enough  to  hide  them  or  prevent  their 
removal.  Fit  out  the  boys  with  an  appro¬ 
priate  implement,  and  they  will  make  “  play- 
work”  in  knocking  them  about.  The  cheap¬ 
est  and  most  convenient  implement  we  have 

used  is  made 
by  cutting  off  a 
piece  of  three- 
inch  square 
scantling,  say 
six  to  eight 
inches  long.  The  upper  corners  may  be 
rounded  a  little.  Bore  a  hole  through  this 
at  such  an  angle  that  when  the  block  lies 
flat  upon  the  ground  three  feet  in  front  of 
you,  the  handle  will  point  directly  into  the 


hands.  A  broken  rake  handle  will  make  a 
good  staff.  For  men  or  large  boys,  a  four- 
inch  scantling  may  be  used.  Give  the  boys 
such  an  implement.,  which  you  can  make  in 
twenty  minutes  or  less,  and  they  will  knock 
about  the  dung-heaps  in  double  quick  time, 
and  thank  you  for  the  sport.  We  don’t  re¬ 
member  any  other  kind  of  work  which  we 
did  not  tire  of  in  our  boyhood  days.  This 
was  always  play,  and  we  were  always  sorry 
when  that  old  forty-acre  meadow  was  fin¬ 
ished.  There  is  a  species  of  skill  required 
to  hit  a  heap  so  as  to  give  it  a  thorough 
breaking  up  and  scattering  at  a  single  blow. 
It  is  the  nearest  to  playing  ball,  and  always 
being  on  the  “  inn”  side  of  any  kind  of  work 
we  know  of.  Give  the  boys  a  chance— 
grass-fields  ditto. 
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DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE .-(13746) 


Calved  May  28,  1853.  Bred  by  the  late  St.  George  Gray  Esq.,  and  imported  by  the  present  owner,  Thomas  Richardson,  West  Farms,  Westchester 
Co.,  N.  Y.  Pedigree  :  Got  by  Royal  Buck,  [10750]  ;  Dam  Rose  de  Meaux,  by  Collat'd,  [3149]  ;  g.  d.,  Moss  Rose,  by  Matchem,  [2281]  ;  gr.  g.  d.,  Por¬ 
tia,  by  Cato,  [119] ;  gr.  gr.  g.  d.,  by  Jupiter,  [342]  ;  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d.,  by  George,  [273] ;  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d.,  by  Chilton,  [136]  ;  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d.,  by 
Irishman,  [329]  ;  gr.  gr.gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d.,  by  B.,  [45  |. 


TALKS  ABOUT  BEE  CULTURE— NO.  IL 

Having  encouraged  our  readers  last  month 
to  give  some  attention  to  bee-keeping,  as  a 
source  of  pleasure  and  profit,  we  intend,  as 
we  have  space,  to  give  a  few  brief  hints 
from  month  to  month,  which  will  be  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  those  commencing  the  culture  of  this 
insect. 

Those  who  own  no  bees  must,  purchase 
either  stocks  that  have  been  kept  through  the 
Winter,  or  new  swarms.  In  the  former  case 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  removing  them  ;  let 
it  be  done  before  the  trees  blossom.  Buy 
only  strong  stocks,  which  give  every  sign  of 
activity  on  a  warm  day.  At  evening,  or  on  a 
day  when  the  bees  are  not  stirring,  turn  the 
hive  up  side  down,  and  quickly  cover  it  with 
a  coarse  towel;  tack  this  around  carefully 
so  that  the  air  can  get  in,  and  no  bees  get 
out ;  and  then  carry  the  hive  home,  with  as 
little  jarring  as  possible ,  and  put  it  into  the 
place  where  it  is  to  stand  for  the  season.  If 
you  wish, to  begin  with  a  new  swarm ,  engage 
some  beekeeper — on  whom  you  can  rely — to 
sell  you  an  early  swarm,  and  the  first  that 
goes  out  from  the  parent  stock.  Let  him 
have  your  hive  in  advance,  and  put  the  bees 
into  it  at  the  proper  time,  and  then  you  can 
move  it  as  directed  above.  Swarms  some¬ 
time  issue  in  May,  more  usually  in  June,  but 
the  earlier  the  better. 

One  word  as  to  hives.  Beware  of  spend¬ 
ing  money  on  patent  contrivances  ;  it  is  oft¬ 
en  thrown  away.  We  can  do  little  to  help 
the  bees  gather  and  secure  their  honey. 
They  do  that  of  their  own  accord,  and  as 
well  in  a  state  of  nature  as  when  domestica¬ 


ted.  By  giving  them  hives  protected  against 
the  heat  and  rain,  we  can  save  them  trouble 
and  annoyance ;  and  so  hives  should  be 
made  w'th  tight  joints  and  be  painted  white, 
and  should  stand  under  the  shade  of  trees. 
By  movable  boxes  we  can  secure  honey  in 
a  marketable  form  without  inconvenience  ; 
and  so  the  glass  boxes  described  by  Mr. 
Quinby,  in  our  January  number,  will  be 
found  very  useful,  though  wooden  ones  will 
answer.  If  we  wish  to  study  the  habits  of 
bees,  it  is  necessary  to  get  a  sight  of  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  hive  ;  and  for  this  hives  of  a  pe¬ 
culiar  construction  are  required;  though  a 
single  light  of  glass  in  the  side  of  a  common 
wooden  hive  will  teach  some  people  what 
they  never  knew  before. 

If  we  wish  to  pursue  the  most  complete 
system  of  management,  and  have  entire  con¬ 
trol  over  every  part  of  the  hive  at  all  times, 
a  hive  on  Mr.  Langstroth’s  plan  is  absolute¬ 
ly  essential.  But  the  simple  hive  described 
by  Quinby,  we  venture  to  say,  will  be  found 
as  profitable  as  nine-tenths  of  those  which 
are  registered  at  the  Patent  Office.  Some¬ 
times  a  queen  will  be  lost,  and  the  stock 
will  die  ;  sometimes  loo  much  honey  may  be 
taken  away  in  the  Fall,  and  the  bees  do  not 
survive  the  Winter ;  sometimes  the  bee- 
moth  gets  access  to  a  hive  poorly  defended 
and  does  a  deal  of  mischief;  but  ordinary 
patents  will  not  do  much  to  remedy  these 
difficulties;  whatever  may  be  said  by  men 
who  have  them  to  sell. 

As  this  is  the  moiUh  for  the  blossoming  of 
fruit  trees,  and  for  securing  the  delicious 
honey  of  the  apple  and  the  pear,  it  is  well  to 
give  the  bees  access  to  at  least  one  of  the 


spare  honey  boxes ;  and,  as  the  weather  be¬ 
comes  warmer,  if  they  are  found  to  be  doing 
well,  the  other  boxes  mav  also  be  opened  to 
them. 

AMERICAN  SHORT-HORN  HERD-BOOK.  * 

We  learn  that  the  third  volume  of  this  in¬ 
valuable  work  to  the  breeders  of  Short-horn 
Cattle  will  be  issued  early  this  month.  It 
contains  about  three  thousand  five  hundred 
pedigrees  of  thorough-bred  animals,  nearly 
all  of  them  never  before  recorded.  It  is 
gratifying  to  mark  the  progress  which  our 
neat-stock  breeders  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  Canadas  are  making  in  the 
introduction  of  the  better  races  of  English 
cattle  to  take  place  of  the  common  and  infe¬ 
rior  animals  which  they  have  heretofore  bred. 


the  Herd-Book,  that  there  are  at  this  time 
not  less  than  six  thousand  thorough-bred 
Short-horn  breeding  cattle  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Canadas,  the  aggregate  value 
of  which  is  upwards  of  one  million  of  dol¬ 
lars  at  the  lowest  valuation,  their  individual 
value  being  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
five  hundred,  and  in  many  cases  ranging  up 
to  two  thousand  dollars  each.  Success,  we 
say,  to  such  noble  enterprize  in  our  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers. 

MANURES  AT  THE  WEST-MILDEW,  h. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  America} i  Agriculturist : 

Your  articles  on  Manures  and  the  Mechanical 
Preparation  of  the  Soil  are  very  valuable.  In  the 
February  number,  the  question,  “  How  do  Plants 
Growl”  is  answered  very  plainly,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  of  its  truthfulness  You  say:  “Nothing 
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connected  with  improved  soil-culture  is  more  im¬ 
portant  to  be  understood  than  the  best  methods  of 
saving  and  applying  manures.”  This  may  be  so 
with  reference  to  the  Eastern  States,  where  the 
land  has  been  cultivated  for  nearly  a  century  or 
more.  But  in  these  Western  States,  there  is  not 
much  attention  paid  to  manures.  The  soil  is 
generally  good,  and  will  bring  three  or  four  good 
crops  of  wheat  one  after  the  other  without  any 
manure,  and  by  occasionally  changing  crops  and 
sowing  clover,  the  soil  can  be  kept  in  tolerable 
good  condition.  If  farmers  would  pay  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  this,  they  could  improve  their  crops  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  without  the  aid  of  spe¬ 
cial  manures. 

“  Talks  about  Bee-Culture,”  in  the  April  num¬ 
ber,  is  also  very  good.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  culture  of  bees  and  the  production  of  honey 
might  be  made  a  profitable  business.  It  has  never 
yet  received  the  attention  it  demands  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  The  deceptive  promises  of  pat¬ 
ented  hives  have  indeed  led  many  to  abandon  bee¬ 
keeping  entirely. 

Will  not  your  correspondents  give  us  their  ex¬ 
perience  in  destroying  or  keeping  mildew  from 
grape-vines  1  Jonas  Scholl. 

Fayette  County,  Ind. 


KEEPING  HOUSE  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist : 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  1  have  kept 
house  just  exactly  long  enough  for  my  experience 
to  be  of.  some  use  to  somebody.  “How  long  1” 
you  ask.“  Thirty” — “  twenty” — “  fifteen  years'!” 
By  no  means.  Exactly  two  years  to  day  ;  and  if 
anybody  doubts  my  capabiiily  of  giving  any  in¬ 
structions  now,  let  them  attend  to  the  following 
dialogue,  which  occurred  not  a  minute  ago,  and 
showed  me  hoiv  incapable  I  shall  probably  be  six 
months  hence  ; 

Bridget — (putting  in  her  head  from  the  kitch¬ 
en.) — “How  did  you  say  I  was  to  make  the  pie¬ 
crust!” 

Mistress — “  Oh  !  very  plain  !  as  much  flour  as 
will  make  two  pies  ;  just  lard  enough  to  make  it 
short ;  wet  it  with  a  little  water ;  and — stay, 
Bridget — don’t  make  it  too  short  1” 

On  reflection,  I  felt  proud  of  that  receipt  ;  it 
sounded  as  if  I  was  a  very  experienced  house¬ 
keeper  indeed.  Just  such  Mrs.  A.  and  Mrs.  T. 
used  to  give  me  when  I  went  to  them  in  my  de¬ 
spairs,  and  they  are  called  the  best  housekeepers 
in  Windholme.  No  doubt  Bridget,  who  is  rather 
quick,  will  make  very  eatable  crust  when  she  has 
spoiled  a  dozen  or  two  of  pies.  I  learned  the 
same  way  myself ;  but  it  is  most  probable  I  shall 
go  out,  when  I  have  finished  this  sentence,  and 
tinding  her  standing  by  the  pan,  shall  proceed  to 
mix  it  myself,  Bridget  being  none  the  wiser : 
some  people  think  that  the  easiest  way. 

Old  housekeepers  are  exceedingly  apt  to  forget 
that  they  were  once  ignorant  of  many  things  which 
now  seem  to  them  so  very  simple  and  easy,  they 
are  not  worth  telling.  May  not  one  who  has  just 
threaded  a  rocky  stream  remember  better  the  ex¬ 
act  position  of  the  rocks  and  quicksands  behind 
him  than  one  who  long  ago  sailed  out  of  sight  in 
the  deep  water! — and  so  the  experience  of  a 
housekeeper  of  two  years, who  remembers  her  own 
beginning,  may  be  of  some  use  to  those  who  have 
had  no  experience  at  all,  and  who  find,  alasl  that 
old  housekeepers  and  receipt-books  alike  address 
their  instructions  to  those  who  know  something 
already. 

Such,  at  least,  is  my  opinion  ;  and  if  the  Editor 
of  the  Agriculturist  thinks  likewise,  I  may  from 
time  to  time  drop  some  crumbs  to  the  young 
housekeepers  among  his  readers,  in  the  shape  of 


fragments  from  my  diary,  anecdotes  of  my  fail¬ 
ures.  directions  “  how  to  do,”  and  “  how  not  to 
do  it,”  and  occasional  reflections  on  things  in 
general,  which  come  under  the  head  of  “  Keeping 
House  in  the  Country.”  Emily. 

Windholme,  1857. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  “  Emily.” 
The  best  “  schoolmaster”  we  ever  had  was 
one  not  out  of  his  “teens,”  who  remembered 
the  difficulties  in  his  pathway,  and  taught 
us  how  to  avoid  them  without  carrying  us 
through,  as  some  instructors  are  too  apt  to 
do. — Ed. 

BOOK  FARMING  IN  HOOKERTOWN. 

Mr.  Editor. — I  suppose  every  man  likes 
to  know  how  the  truck  he  sends  to  market 
suits  his  customers.  At  any  rate  that  is  the 
case  at  my  house,  where  a  good  report  of 
the  butter  and  a  call  for  more  is  certain  to 
keep  my  wife  good-natured  for  a  week.  As 
her  butter  is  tip-top,  and  I  bring  home  the 
news  once  a  week,  she  passes  for  a  very 
amiable  woman  the  year  round.  Now  I 
suppose  an  editor  may  have  some  human 
nature  about  him,  and  may  like  to  know 
how  his  wares  suit  the  market,  and  what 
sort  of  influence  they  have  upon  the  world. 

There  has  been  a  great  change  up  here  in 
in  Hookertown,  and  all  through  Connecti¬ 
cut  during  the  last  four  or  five  years.  Since 
then  we  have  got  our  State  society  a  going, 
and  new  county  societies  have  been  started, 
and  I  guess  I  speak  within  bounds  when  I 
say  that  ten  times  as  many  agricultural  pa¬ 
pers  are  taken  as  there  were  five  years  ago. 
These  things  have  had  a  mighty  influence 
upon  farming,  and  I  should  think  in  our  town 
the  garden  crops  had  been  doubled,  and  full 
twenty  per  cent.,  has  been  added  to  the  crops 
in  the  field.  Some  folks  have  got  to  taking 
the  papers,  and  reading  them,  that  I  should 
as  soon  have  expected  to  see  reading  Latin. 
Seth  Twiggs  was  in  at  our  house  last  eve¬ 
ning,  and  he  was  telling  how  he  come  to 
take  the  Agriculturist.  I  give  you  the  story 
as  he  told  it  to  me. 

“  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Squire  Bunker,  that 
lot  o’  garden  sass  I  see’d  you  putting  into 
the  cellar  last  Fall  did  the  work  for  me. 
You  see,  I’d  always  thought  that  this  book 
farming  was  the  worst  kind  of  humbug, 
leading  folks  to  spend  a  heap  of  money,  and 
to  get  nothing  back  again.  I’d  heard  the 
Parson  and  Deacon  Smith,  and  the  young 
Spouter  from  Shadtown,  (there  was  a  twink¬ 
le  in  Seth’s  eye  here,  and  a  very  grave  look 
at  Sally,)  talking  about  guano,  and  what  tre¬ 
mendous  crops  it  would  fetch,  and  then  agin 
about  phosphates  and  superphosphates, 
which  was  all  as  dark  as  fate  te  me.  You 
see  I  thought  them  big  words  was  all  non¬ 
sense,  and  the  stuff  itself  no  better  than  so 
much  moonshine  on  the  land.  The  Deacon’s 
crops,  you  know,  have  been  amazing  for 
some  years,  and  then  the  strawberries  last 
Spring,  and  that  lot  of  suss,  convinced  me 
that  there  must  be  something  about  book 
farming  arter  all.  So  I  went  home  and 
talked  the  matter  over  with  my  woman, 
what  the  minister  said,  and  how  the  crops 
came  in  where  they  used  the  sub-sile  plow.” 

“  Well,”  says  she,  “  Seth  what  is  the  use 


of  your  always  standing  by,  and  hearing 
things  said  that  you  don’t  understand,  like 
a  stupid  calf.  Why  don’t  you  ’scribe  and 
take  them  books  ?” 

“Cause  why?  How  can  I  afford  it  ?  I 
haven’t  quite  paid  for  my  farm  yet,  and  the 
baby  was  sick  this  Winter,  and  the  doctor’s 
bill  isn’t  paid.  And  you  know,  wife,  we  have 
always  gone  upon  the  principle  that  ‘  a  pen¬ 
ny  saved  is  two-pence  earned.’  We  can’t 
spend  a  dollar  for  farming  books.” 

“  Well,  Seth,”  says  she,  “  never  mind.  I 
can  raise  the  dollar.  ‘  Where  there  is  a 
will  there  is  a  way.’  I  can  make  the  old 
shawl  and  bonnet  do  another  year,  and  that 
will  be  ten  dollars  in  your  pocket.  Every¬ 
thing  that  a  farmer  has  to  sell  is  high,  at  any 
rate  we  should  think  so  if  we  had  to  buy  it. 
1  can  remember  well  enough  when  butter 
was  only  ten  cents  a  pound,  now  it  is  thirty, 
and  many  a  bushel  of  potatoes  you  have 
carried  to  market  for  twelve  and  a  half 
cents,  now  they  are  one  dollar  and  more. 
Seth,  if  you  railly  want  them  books,  I’d  have 
’em  any  how.  It  wont  take  a  great  deal  of 
land  to  raise  an  extra  bushel  of  potatoes, 
and  if  you’re  put  to  it  for  help  I’ll  agree  to 
hoe  ’em.” 

“  Enough  said,”  says  I.  “  Woman  I’m 
bound  to  have  the  books.  So  I  sent  a  dollar 
down  to  Mr.  Judd  by  the  parson,  the  last 
time  he  went  down  to  the  City,  and  it  want 
long  before  the  January  number  came,  as 
full  of  good  reading  as  an  egg  is  of  meat.  I 
had  a  regular  set-to  a  reading  on’t,  the  first 
night,  and  I  declare  if  it  want  smack  twelve 
o’clock  before  I  gin  it  up.  I’d  got  along  to 
that  phosphate  factory,  when  wife  spoke 
out — says  she  :  ‘  I  thought  them  farming 
papers  was  all  nonsense  !’” 

“  Don’t  talk,”  says  I.  “  You  see  this  pa¬ 
per,  wife,  is  on  my  side.  It  is  showing  up 
the  humbug,  and  no  mistake.  And  there  is 
more  humbug  in  the  world  than  I  ever 
dreamed  of.” 

Upon  this,  Seth  lit  his  pipe  and  vanished 
in  smoke.  Yours  to  command, 

Timothy  Bunker. 

Hookertown,  April  15tli. 

“  CREAM  SOAP.” 

Mrs.  G.  B.  Alvord  sends  us  the  following  : 

Take  5  pounds  of  washing  soda ;  31  pounds 
clean  grease  ;  5  pounds  of  lime,  and  3  gallons  of 
soft  water.  Slake  the  lime  ;  dissolve  the  soda  in 
the  water,  and  stir  the  two  together,  allowing  it, 
to  remain  over.  In  the  morning,  pour  off  the 
liquid,  being  very  careful  not  to  let  any  particles  of 
lime  follow.  Put  it  into  an  iron  vessel  where  the 
grease  has  been  previously  warmedLpoil  over 
the  tire  for  a  few  minutes,  stirring  it  during  the 
time.  Take  it  off,  and  in  a  few  hours  you  will 
have  some  nice  hard  or  “  Cream  Soap,”  which, 
if  used  for  washing  or  cleaning  house,  will  be 
found  to  he  a  great  saving  of  labor,  and  not  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  hands  or  clothes.  Dissolve  a  piece 
of  it,  large  enough  to-do  your  washing,  in  a  quart 
of  boiling  water,  making  a  suds,  in  which  let  your 
clothes  soak  all  night.  In  the  morning,  wash  them 
as  usual.  They  will  require  very  little  rubbing. 
Pour  a  pailfull  of  boiling  water  on  the  lime  which 
remains.  Let  it  stand  all  night;  pour  off  care¬ 
fully,  and  bottle  it.  This  last  is  “  washing  fluid,” 
which  is  valuable  for  cleaning  casks,  &c.,  using  a 
cup  full  to  a  gallon  of  water. 
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A  CHAPTER  ON  EVERGREENS. 


Above  we  present  a  cut  of  the  Douglas 
Fir,  a  native  of  California,  introduced  into 
Great  Britain  in  1826  from  the  Western 
Coast  of  America,  by  Mr.  D.  Douglas,  from 
whom  it  received  its  name.  This  tree  has 
flourished  well  in  England,  and  is  there  very 
highly  esteemed.  The  tree  from  which  the 
above  drawing  was  made  grew  from  seed 
planted  in  18-28,  and  is  now  over  seventy 
feet  in  hight,  and  its  branches  extend  about 
thirty  feet  on  each  side  of  the  trunk.  It  is 
reported  that  in  the  native  soil  trees  of  this 
variety  have  been  measured  which  were  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  hight,  and  the 
spread  of  the  branches  near  the  ground  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet.  The  wood  is  of  a 
yellow  color,  firm  and  heavy.  The  London 
Florist  says  of  it :  “  It  assumes  an  upright 
conical  form,  with  numerous  horizontal 
branches  from  the  ground  upwards,  thickly 
set  with  foliage;  the  leaves  are  of  a  pleasing 
green  color,  and  remain  a  long  time  on  the 
branch,  and  thus  form  a  dense  mass  of  foli¬ 
age,  which  adds  much  to  its  value  as  an  or¬ 
namental  tree  ;  and  when  the  young  shoots 
(which  are  at  first  of  a  bright  silvery  green) 


protrude  in  the  Spring,  the  contrast  between  i 
them  and  the  older  shoots  from  which  they  ! 
proceed,  shed  a  varied  mass  of  light  and 
shade  at  once  beautiful  and  striking.” 

Thus  much  for  the  Douglas  Fir  else¬ 
where.  It  would  be  a  most  desirable  tree  in 
this  country,  but  some  attempts  to  cultivate 
it  here,  made  by  a  highly  intelligent  and 
skillful  friend,  indicate  that  it  will  not  flour¬ 
ish  in  our  climate.  We  shall  hardly  give  it 
up  yet,  but  so  far,  we  cannot  hold  out  any 
strong  hopes  that  we  shall  be  able  to  add 
this  majestic  tree  to  our  list  of  valuable 
evergreens. 

THE  BEST  EVERGREENS. 

Below  we' give  a  list  and  brief  description 
of  some  of  the  best  evergreen  trees,  placing 
them  in  the  order  we  would  select  them,  ac¬ 
cording  as  we  desired  one,  two,  three  or 
more.  As  a  matter  of  convenience,  and  to 
save  inquiries,  we  annex  the  price  at  which 
they  are  usually  sold  from  first-class,  well- 
regulated  nurseries.  The  prices  are  a  little 
higher  in  special  cases  where  the  trees  are 
particularly  symmetrical  and  well-formed. 

1.  Norway  Spruce  ( Abies  excelsa). — For 
all  purposes,  and  under  all  circumstances  of 
soil,  climate  and  culture,  this  tree  will  give 


better  satisfaction  than  any  other  evergreen. 
Possessing  neither  the  rich  gracefulness  of 
the  Hemlock,  nor  the  feathery  lightness  of 
the  White  Pine,  it  has  yet  a  solid  richness 
in  its  heavy  foliage,  and,  when  well-grown, 
droops  with  a  graceful  curve  when  grown 
singly ;  or  if  planted  in  masses,  it  forms  the 
finest  back-ground  in  the  world  against 
which  to  embroider  all  sorts  of  flowery  de¬ 
ciduous  trees  and  shrubs.  It  will  bear  trans¬ 
planting  better  than  any  other  evergreen ; 
out  of  many  thousands  we  have  known 
transplanted,  very  few  have  been  lost.  A 
young  Norway  Spruce,  in  June,  when  its 
young  shoots  arc  just  putting  forth,  and  so 
weak  as  to  droop  gently  over,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  evergreens  we  know.  It  is 
also  an  excellent  tree  for  a  hedge,  and  when 
kept  trimmed,  will  form  a  close,  compact 
screen  more  quickly  than  any  other  ever¬ 
green.  The  trees  are  now  quite  common  in 
;  nurseries,  and  can  be  obtained  at  reasonable 
prices.  Last  season  we  paid  $ 2  apiece  for 
some  very  fine  specimens,  but  those  of  the 
usual  size  for  planting  can  now  be  had  for 
50  to  75  cents  each.  These  are  four  to  five 
feet  in  hight.  Smaller  ones,  say  twelve  to 
twenty  inches  in  hight,  are  sold  at  10  to  20 
cents  each. 

2.  White  Pine  ( Pinus  slrobus). — This  tree 
will  come  next  to  the  Norway  Spruce  in 
value,  although  it  will  not  so  well  bear 
transplanting.  It  never  becomes  rusty,  is 
always  noble  in  its  stature,  and  its  rustling 
branches  produce  that  pleasant,  peculiar 
sound,  like  the  distant  roar  of  the  ocean.  Its 
color  is  a  bright,  fresh  green  ;  it  grows  very 
rapidly,  and  it  always  gives  pleasure.  It. 
bears  the  shears  well,  but  is  handsome  as  a 
single  specimen.  The  usual  nursery  price 
is  about  10  to  12  cents  for  each  foot  in 
hight — the  price  varying  with  the  beauty 
and  symmetry  of  each  specimen.  After  the 
above  two  selections,  if  variety  is  sought 
after,  we  would  name  the 

3.  Austrian  Pine  ( Pinus  Austriaca). — It 
has  a  coarse,  heavy  foliage,  of  robust  habit; 
is  a  free  grower,  and  bears  transplanting 
very  well.  It  contrasts  well  with  the  White 
Pine.  Nursery  price,  say  25  cents  {fler  foot 
of  hight. 

4.  Silver  Fir  ( Picea  pectinata). — This  is 
a  fine  evergreen,  of  the  Balsam  tribe.  It. 
should  be  planted  with  those  previously 
named,  both  for  its  intrinsic  beauty,  and  to 
give  variety.  Nursery  price  about  31  to  37 
cents  for  each  foot  in  hight. 

5.  Hemlock  Spruce  ( Abies  Canadensis). — 
This  is  the  common  Hemlock  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  forests,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  evergreens,  having  graceful,  pendant 
branches,  and  rich,  dark  green  foliage. 
Unless  in  the  best  soil,  in  a  rather  moist, 
situation,  it  does  not  grow  very  large.  Nur¬ 
sery  prices  about  25  cents  per  foot. 

C.  White  Spruce  (Abies  alba). — This  is 
transplanted  with  ease  and  safety.  It  is, 
like  the  Hemlock  Spruce,  a  slow  grower, 
but  every  way  worthy  of  at  least  a  sixth 
place  in  any  collection  of  evergreens.  Nur¬ 
sery  price  25  to  30  cents  per  foot  for  well- 
grown  specimens. 

7.  Bhotan  Pine  ( Pinus  excelsa). — This 
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somewhat  resembles  the  White  Pine,  hav¬ 
ing  a  more  slender  foliage,  of  a  livelier 
and  brighter  green.  It  is  a  new  pine,  but  is 
coming  into  general  favor.  Present  nursery 
price  about  75  cents  per  foot  in  hight. 

8.  Stone  Pine  ( Pinus  cembra). — This 
grows  very  slow,  and  to  only  a  moderate 
size,  say  nine  to  twelve  feet  in  hight,  with  a 
tine  globular  head  composed  of  a  dense  mass 
of  dark  green  foliage.  It  is  a  beautiful  and 
attractive  tree.  Present  nursery  price  80 
cents  to  $1  per  foot  of  hight. 

The  Deodar  Cedar  was  until  recently  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  grace¬ 
ful  of  evergreens,  but  in  this  latitude  the 
past  two  Winters  have  proved  decidedly  in¬ 
jurious  to  it.  We  have  this  Spring  exam¬ 
ined  a  large  number  of  trees,  and  found  them 
almost  entirely  stripped  of  foliage.  At  the 
South  it  will  probably  do  well. 

EVERGREEN  SHRUBS. 


We  have  given  in  a  preceding  article,  a 
list  of  the  best  evergreen  trees.  The  ever¬ 
green  shrubs  are  very  desirable,  not  only  to 
mingle  with  the  taller  growing  trees,  but 
also  to  plant  in  small  plots,  especially  where 
there  is  not  room  enough  for  those  of  larger 
size.  We  name  those  most  desirable  first. 

1.  Rhodendrom  Calawbiense. — This  “tree 
of  roses,”  as  its  name  implies,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  shrubs  now  grown.  It  is  a 
complete  evergreen,  with  somewhat  glossy 
leaves  of  a  thick  texture,  and  bears  large 
clusters  of  while,  lilac,  and  crimson  flowers, 
“  each  large  enough  for  a  lady’s  bouquet.” 
Ours  have  been  entirely  unprotected  through 
the  Winter,  and  they  now  give  promise  of 
abundant  bloom  during  this  month.  They 
were  set  out  from  the  nursery  May  10th  last 
year,  and  produced  several  clusters  of  fine 
flowers  in  June.  The  plants  are  raised  from 
the  seed,  but  require  several  years  to  attain 
even  a  foot  in  hight,  so  that  it  is  advisable  to 
procure  them  from  the  nurserymen  who  im¬ 
port  the  plants  from  abroad.  Blooming 
plants,  one  to  one  and  a  half  feet  high,  can 
now  be  obtained  for  50  cents  each,  or  75 
cents  to  $1  for  those  of  large  size  and  spe¬ 
cial  beauty  of  form  and  flower.  A  Western 
subscriber  writes  us  that  “  upon  our  recom¬ 
mendation  last  Spring  he  procured  half  a 
dozen  plants  of  Messrs.  Parsons  &  Co., 
Flushing,  N.  Y.,  and  he  would  not  now  part 
with  them  for  the  cost  of  the  Agriculturist 
twenty-five  years.” 

2.  Siberian  Arbor  Vitae  ( Thuja  Siberica). — 
One  of  the  best  lawn  plants.  It  grows  very 
symmetrical.  Price  about  75  cents.  The 
American  Arbor  Vitae  is  also  a  valuable 
shrub,  but  has  a  less  compact  and  beautiful 
head. 

3.  The  Cryptomeria  Japonica  is  worthy 
of  a  plabe  on  the  lawn  or  grass-plot,  as  it  is 
a  beautiful  and  graceful  plant.  It  proves  to 
be  less  hardy  than  the  first  two,  and  does  not 
endure  our  climate  well.  It  does  best  on  a 
good  soil,  with  a  dry  bottom.  Present  price 
about  $2. 

4.  Golden  Arbor  Vitae  ( Thuja  aureu). — A 
superb  plant,  deserving  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  place  upon  the  lawn.  In  habit  it  is  a 


dwarf,  forming  a  smooth  symmetrical  cone. 
It  was,  however,  somewhat  injured  with  us 
last  Winter.  Price  about  $1. 

5.  Small-leaved  Cotoneaster  ( Cotoneasler 
mycrophilla). — A  low  growing,  spreading 
shrub,  bearing  bright  coral  berries ;  very 
pretty  upon  a  lawn.  Price  of  this,  and  num¬ 
bers  6,  7  and  9,  about  50  cents  each. 

6.  Tree  Box  ( Buxus  arborescens) . — A  neat 
shrub,  valuable  for  its  lively  green,  dense 
foliage  and  compact  habit ;  a  pretty  object 
as  a  solitary  specimen. 

7.  Japan  Euonymus  ( Euonymus  Japonica). 
— A  desirable  shrub,  which  will  grow  well 
in  any  ordinary  soil,  but  proved  rather 
tender  with  us  during  the  last  two  severe 
Winters. 

Broad-leaved  Laurel  ( Kalmia  lati/olia). — 
One  of  the  finest  native  shrubs  ;  lively  green 
foliage  ;  flowers  plentifully.  Price  about  75 
cents. 

9.  Fiery  Thorn  (C 'ratcegus  pyracantha). — 
A  showy,  ornamental  shrub,  worthy  a  place 
in  every  collection. 

Two  other  beautiful  shrubs  we  should  be 
glad  to  recommend,  but  they  have  not  proved 
hardy,  especially  during  the  past  Winter  ; 
we  refer  to  the  English  Yew  (Taxus  baccata), 
and  the  Redwood  ( Taxodium  sempervirens). 

A  small  sum  expended  in  procuring  apart 
or  the  whole  of  the  above,  or  several  speci¬ 
mens  of  each,  with  a  very  little  labor  in  set¬ 
ting  and  taking  care  of  them,  will  do  much 
to  adorn  and  beautify  the  rural  home  in  Win¬ 
ter  as  well  as  Summer.  They  are  obtain¬ 
able  at  most  of  the  large  nurseries,  and  bear 
transportation  even  to  a  long  distance. 

RURAL  ART  ASSOCIATIONS. 

In  a  certain  town  within  the  circle  of  our 
acquaintance,  a  society  of  gentlemen  has 
been  formed,  with  the  name  of  “  Rural  Art 
Association,”  whose  object  is  the  promotion 
of  horticultural  knowledge  and  taste  among 
its  members,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
town  in  rural  embellishment.  Monthly  meet¬ 
ings  are  held  at  each  others  houses  in  rota¬ 
tion.  The  order  of  exercises  is  somewhat 
as  follows :  The  first  hour  is  devoted  to 
supper  and  miscellaneous  conversation ; 
then,  half  an  hour  to  the  reading  of  an  Essay 
by  some  member  designated  at  the  previous 
meeting  :  the  remainder  of  the  evening  is 
occupied  in  a  familiar  discussion  of  some 
practical  subject.  This  discussion  is  opened 
by  some  member  appointed  at  the  last  meet¬ 
ing.  He  is  allowed  to  speak  twenty  minutes. 
After  his  remarks,  the  Chairman  calls  upon 
all  the  other  members  by  name,  to  express 
their  views  on  the  subject  before  the  meet¬ 
ing,  no  one,  however,  being  allowed  to  talk 
more  than  five  minutes,  except  by  special 
permission.  Meanwhile,  the  Secretary  is 
busy  taking  notes  of  the  debate,  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  village  newspaper.  In  this  way, 
the  benefit  of  these  meetings  is  not  confined 
to  the  members  of  the  association,  but  in¬ 
ures  also  to  the  whole  town. 

In  addition  to  this,  each  gentleman  of  the 
Society  is  required  to  pay  five  dollars  annu¬ 
ally,  as  a  condition  of  membership.  This 
furnishes  a  small  fund,  which  is  used  in 
planting  trees  by  the  roadside  in  various 


parts  of  the  town.  The  Committee  having 
charge  of  the  tree  planting,  endeavor  to  in¬ 
duce  all  landholders  to  set  trees  themselves 
against  their  own  premises;  but  where  this 
cannot  be  done,  they  use  the  funds  of  the 
Society  for  that  purpose.  In  this  way,  the 
streets  of  the  town  are  becoming  greatly  im¬ 
proved.  Last  year,  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  trees  were  planted  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  this  year,  as  many  more  will  be 
added  to  them. 

We  commend  these  facts  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers.  Individual  effort  will  often  ac¬ 
complish  much  toward  the  rural  embellish¬ 
ing  of  a  neighborhood.  But  it  cannot  do 
everything,  it  cannot  compass  a  whole  town, 
plant  trees  by  the  mile,  and  adorn  parks  by 
the  acre.  Societies  like  the  above,  combin¬ 
ing  the  judgment,  taste  and  means  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  respectable  citizens,  will  generally  ac¬ 
complish  important  results.  Their  influence 
on  the  members  themselves  must  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  happy,  and  the  towns  where  they  are 
organized  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for 
their  labors  and  their  influence. 


PLANT  EVERGREENS  THIS  MONTH 

Evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  planted 
at  almost  all  seasons,  but  wre  decidedly  pre¬ 
fer  Ihe  middle  of  May  in  this  latitude,  and 
indeed  anywhere  north  of  Virginia.  Further 
south,  they  may  be  transplanted  a  little 
earlier.  As  a  general  rule,  the  best  time  is 
when  the  soil  has  become  settled  and  some¬ 
what  'warmed,  and  before  the  dry  season  ; 
or  when  the  young  buds  are  just  pushing 
forth  into  a  new  growth. 

In  another  article  we  have  described  some 
of  the  best  kinds.  No  manure  is  required 
for  evergreens.  A  good  loam  is  the  most 
appropriate.  If  a  heavy  clay  or  light  sand, 
it  is  always  better  to  dig  out  a  space  three 
to  five  feet  in  diameter,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  tree  to  be  grown,  and  fill  in  good  soil 
at  least  one  foot,  or,  better,  two  feet  in  depth. 
In  planting  these,  or,  indeed,  any  kind  of 
trees,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  loosen 
the  soil  well,  and  have  the  holes  so  large 
that  the  roots  shall  not  be  cramped  in  the 
least,  and  also  provide  good  soil  for  their 
extension.  A  little  care  of  this  kind  will  pay 
well  both  in  the  more  rapid  growth,  and 
in  the  longer  life  of  the  tree. 

DWARF  PEARS  AND  GRAPES. 

The  subject  of  dwarf  pears  is  now  being 
thoroughly  discussed  in  all  the  leading  agri¬ 
cultural  journals  of  the  day.  Some  tenor 
twelve  years  ago,  the  most  glowing  accounts 
were  sent  over  to  this  country  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Mr.  Rivers,  in  England,  and  of  sev- 
eral  French  pomologists,  with  dwarf  pears, 
which  awakened  great  zeal  among  the  fruit 
growers  on  this  side  of  the  water.  The  old 
adage, 

“  Whoso  plants  pears, 

Plants  for  his  heirs  ” 

was  ridiculed  as  old  fogyism.  Fruit  may 
now  be  had  in  three  years  from  the  bud — at 
least  a  little  !  The  trees  should  not  be  over¬ 
cropped  when  young!  During  the  past  ten 
years  multitudes  of  trees  have  been  planted, 
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and  the  result  of  the  experiment  has  been 
anxiously  waited  for.  Reports  are  now 
coming  in  from  all  quarters.  On  the  one 
hand,  they  are  unfavorable.  Some  persons, 
who  were  carried  away  with  the  mania,  ex¬ 
pecting  almost  fabulous  results,  and  that 
without  bestowing  more  care  on  their  trees 
than  on  their  current  bushes,  are  now  car¬ 
ried  away  with  a  furor  of  disappointment. 
They  come  down  on  the  poor  quince  stock 
with  a  severe  and  almost  wholesale  denun¬ 
ciation.  The  quince,  say  they,  being  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  moist  climate  of  Japan,  is  not 
adapted  to  the  cold  and  dry  climate  of  this 
country  ;  it.  is  not  sufficiently  allied  to  the 
pear  to  form  a  firm  union  of  the  stocks,  and 
a  healthy  tree  ;  it  requires  too  much  care 
and  too  high  feeding  for  anybody  but  idle 
and  rich  amateurs.  And  then,  the  Spring 
pruning,  the  Summer  pinching,  the  Autumn 
shortening  and  the  root  pruning;  what  busy 
man  can  look  after  all  these  things  !  Re¬ 
sides  the  borer  at  the  root,  the  insects  in  the 
bark  and  on  the  leaves,  the  blight,  in  its  sev¬ 
eral  forms,  and  other  diseases  cutting  down 
multitudes  of  trees  just  as  they  begin  to 
promise  fruitfulness.  And  last,  but  not 
least,  the  scanty  yield  of  those  trees  which 
happen  to  escape  with  their  lives!  Such 
is  the  lamentation  of  unsuccessful  cultiva¬ 
tors.  Smarting  with  their  disappointment, 
they  have  tried  their  best  to  write  down  the 
once  lauded  quince  stock.  And  others  who 
have  been  victimized,  but  could  not  write 
about  it,  have  applauded  the  writers,  crying 
out  “  Good  !  give  it  to ’em  strong  !”  &c.,  &c. 

Others  report  more  favorably.  Careful, 
pains-taking  men,  have  had  a  measure  of 
success,  and  hope  for  still  more.  Their  ad¬ 
vice  is  to  use  the  Angers  quince  for  stocks, 
and  no  other ;  to  plant  only  those  sorts 
of  pears  which  have  been  found  to  succeed 
well  uniformly  on  the  quince,  (and  the  num¬ 
ber  is  quite  small,)  to  bury  the  whole  quince 
stock  in  setting  out  the  tree,  so  as  to  enable 
the  pear  stock  to  get  a  slight  rooting  in  the 
ground  ;  to  give  the  trees  liberal  culture, 
confining  them  to  the  garden,  and  giving  up 
the  orchard  to  standards.  By  so  doing,  they 
feel  confident  that  success  will  follow. 

But  all  this  does  not  satisfy  the  majority 
of  fruit-growers.  It  is  well  known  that  mil¬ 
lions  of  dwarf  pears  have  been  planted  with¬ 
in  eight  years  past,  and  yet  the  markets  are 
not  supplied,  nor  even  the  tables  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  themselves,  in  anything  like  abundance. 

We  have  tried  our  hand  in  cultivating 
dwarf  pears,  but  with  such  varied  results 
that  we  can  neither  consent  yet  to  give  up 
our  garden  pets,  nor  do  we  expect  to  glut 
i lie  market  with  our  surplus  products.  We 
have  also  watched  the  paper  controversy 
now  going  on,  with  much  interest.  The 
vigorous  thrusts  of  the  assailants  have 
amused  us,  and  not  less  the  quick  and  dex¬ 
terous  manner  in  which  they  have  been  par¬ 
ried.  But  before  the  battle  waxes  hotter,  we 
wish  to  interpose  and  suggest  a  compromise. 
In  the  hope  of  making  peace  we  extend,  not 
the  Olive-branch,  exactly,  but  something 
next  to  that,  the  Vine-branch.  Or,  to  drop 
all  figure,  our  counsel  is  not  suddenly  to 
abandon  the  culture  of  dwarf  pears — the  ex¬ 


periment  has  not  been  fully  tried  as  yet— 
but  to  enter  gradually  upon  a  more  extensive 
culture  of  the  grape.  The  pear  requires 
more  skill  and  more  care  in  its  management 
than  the  grape,  it  is  subject  to  more  diseases, 
and  its  yield  of  fruit  is  less  certain.  A  grape 
vfne,  also,  will  begin  to  bear  as  early  as  a 
dwarf  pear,  and  its  vigor  will  last  much  long¬ 
er.  So  many  new  and  excellent  hardy  va¬ 
rieties  have  lately  been  introduced,  that  all 
who  wish  may  now  grow  superior  grapes 
for  themselves.  The  fruit  may  be  sold  in 
market  at  highly  remunerative  prices,  or 
made  into  wine,  or  it  can  be  preserved  for 
dessert  in  Fall  and  early  Winter, 

Throughout  the  Middle  States,  the  Isabel¬ 
la  and  Catawba  grapes  will  undoubtedly  be 
the  main  reliance  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  Isabella  can  be  ripened  without  difficul¬ 
ty  as  far  north  as  Albany,  Boston  and  Buf¬ 
falo,  and  even  further  north  if  trained  on  the 
south  side  of  a  high  and  close  fence,  or  on 
the  same  side  of  a  house  or  barn.  We  have 
found,  in  our  own  experience,  that  its  early 
maturity  can  be  promoted  by  thorough  prun¬ 
ing,  and  by  keeping  the  canes  on  the  ground 
until  late  in  the  Spring. 

Our  mode  of  procedure  (in  Central  N.  Y.), 
is  this:  Early  in  November  we  go  over  our 
vines  with  the  pruning  shears,  shortening 
them  to  the  top  of  the  trellis,  cutting  ba*ck 
the  annual  growth  to  two  or  three  buds,  and 
removing  all  weak  and  half-ripened  shoots. 
Late  in  the  month  the  canes  are  loosened 
from  the  bars  and  thrown  upon  the  ground. 
The  refuse  cuttings'of  the  vines,  and  a  little 
pea-brush  are  laid  on  the  canes,  and  the 
whole  covered  loosely  with  a  few  old  boards. 
This  covering  is  designed  not  so  much  to 
keep  the  vines  warm,  as  to  preserve  them 
in  a  uniform  temperature  until  Spring  is  fair¬ 
ly  open.  Many  of  our  neighbors  leave  their 
vines  on  the  trellis,  and  they  are  often  killed 
near  to  the  ground.  Our  own  are  never  in¬ 
jured  by  the  severest  Winters.  We  do  not 
uncover  them  as  soon  as  the  first  swallow 
comes.  When  Spring  opens  we  remove  the 
protection  gradually,  but  leave  the  vines  on 
the  ground  till  all  frost  and  cold  winds  are 
over,  and  the  buds  have  become  considera¬ 
bly  developed.  The  canes  are  then  careful¬ 
ly  raised  so  as  not  to  bruise  the  buds,  and 
tied  in  their  places.  By  keeping  them  on  the 
ground ,  and  under  the  lee  of  a  fence ,  a  week 
or  ten  day's  growth  is  gained  over  vines  tied 
up  to  the  trellis  earlier  and  exposed  to  the  cut¬ 
ting  weather  of  early  Spring.  This  is  a  very 
important  point,  and  we  recommend  it  to 
the  notice  of  our  Northern  readers.  In  tying 
the  canes  to  the  trellis-bars,  we  keep  them 
one  foot  and  a  half  apart.  During  the  Sum¬ 
mer  little  is  done  in  the  way  of  pruning,  ex¬ 
cept  rubbing  off  superfluous  shoots,  and 
checking  the  fruit  spurs  after  the  grapes  be¬ 
come  about  the  size  of  large  shot.  We 
never  pull  off  the  leaves  from  the  vines  to 
hasten  the  ripening  of  the  grapes,  for  nature 
wants  them  to  elaborate  the  juices  of  the 
fruit.  Nor  do  we  pluck  the  clusters  as  soon 
as  they  become  blue  ;  they  are  not  ripe  until 
nearly  black.  A  few  frosts  will  not  hurt  them 
Let  them  remain  until  fully  ripe  ;  then  they 
will  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  taste. 


At  another  time  we  shall  have  something 
to  say  about  the  newer  varieties  of  hardy 
grapes,  and  the  best  modes  of  preserving 
grapes  fresh  for  Winter  use. 

GRAPE  SULTURE— NO,  V. 


BY  WILLIAM  CHORLTON. 

Now  that  the  severity  of  the  season  is  over,  we 
may  look  among  the  vines  and  examine  the  effects 
of  the  extreme  cold  of  the  past  Winter.  There 
will  be  instances  in  very  cold  latitudes  where  the 
vines  have  excusably  suffered,  but  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  the  mischief  has  occurred  through  an 
over-damp  or  imperfectly  drained  subsoil.  Those 
under  glass  may  be  injured  from  the  same  cause, 
and  from  over-rich,  deep  borders,  which  tend  to 
keep  the  canes  in  a  growing  state,  and  supplied 
with  too  much  fluid  until  the  approach  of  Winter, 
leaving  no  time  before  the  frost  sets  in  for  the 
drying  up  or  ripening  off  of  the  woody  fibre.  The 
grape-vine,  like  all  other  plants,  is  composed  of 
cellular  organs,  which,  in  a  growing  state,  absorbs 
like  a  sponge  all  the  moisture  it  can  suck  up,  and 
if  these  are  filled  with  fluid  late  in  the  season, 
they  must  evidently  be  ruptured  by  the  expansion 
caused  by  freezing.  Every  cell  thus  burst  is 
effectually  destroyed.  If  a  portion  only  be  rup¬ 
tured,  there  may  be  sufficient  cells  left  to  circu¬ 
late  the  rising  sap  during  the  next  growth,  and  so 
apparently  recapacitate  the  whole  body.  The  dead 
cells  will,  however,  remain  in  the  wood  ;  and  al¬ 
though  there  may  be  no  appearance  of  permanent 
injury,  they  often  produce  gangrene,  and  fre¬ 
quently  destroy  the  parts  affected.  A  frosted  limb 
in  the  animal  body  is  a  parallel  case,  the  effects 
of  which  we  all  know.  In  indoor  culture,  some 
protection  is  afforded  by  the  house,  even  though 
no  fire  heat  has  been  applied  through  the  Winter. 
True,  we  sometimes  see  examples  where  the  exo¬ 
tics  growing  in  the  open  air  are  nearly  or  entirely 
uninjured,  leading  us  to  infer  that  no  covering  is 
necessary.  In  the  grapery,  however,  we  must 
recollect  that  much  richer  beds  are  prepared  for 
the  roots,  and,  consequently,  a  large  growth  is 
produced,  which  requires  longer  time,  and  a  dryer 
atmosphere  in  the  Fall,  to  evaporate  the  surplus 
juices,  to  enable  the  vine  to  withstand  any  great 
amount  of  frost.  In  proof  of  this,  we  may  refer 
to  the  hardiness  of  the  Paulownia,  Ailantus  and 
Catalpa,  in  our  own  climate,  where  the  wood  be¬ 
comes  thoroughly  ripened,  and  the  moisture  in  the 
cells  dissipated ;  while  in  most  parts  of  Britain, 
with  less  severe  Winters,  and  shorter  and  damper 
Summers,  the  same  trees  are  killed  back  almost 
every  season.  These  considerations  show  the 
necessity  of  covering  the  vines  in  houses  where 
fire  heat  is  not  used. 

I  have  spoken  thus  minutely  of  this  feature,  as 
many  practical  cultivators  and  amateurs  would 
like  a  house  of  exotic  grapes,  providing  they  can 
succeed  with  them  without  the  expense  and  trou¬ 
ble  of  artificial  heat.  Although  fire  heat  is  of 
service,  temporarily,  there  is  no  actual  necessity 
for  it,  as  with  a  well-fitted  glass  arbor,  attention 
to  covering  in  the  Winter,  and  not  hastening  the 
vines  into  growth  in  the  Spring,  great  results  may 
be  accomplished,  as  I  have  proved  during  the  last 
seven  years,  and  will  conclusively  show,  in  due 
time,  that  it  may  be  made  a  paying  business. 

OUT-DOOR  CULTURE. 

In  the  vineyard,  and  out-door  culture  generally, 
the  vines  will  now  begin  to  show  their  fruit,  and 
likewise  the  most  suitable  branches  for  next 
year’s  bearing.  Continue  to  disbud,  or  rub  out, 
all  that  are  superfluous.  Those  which  are  fastened 
to  stakes  will  require,  say  two  of  the  best  lower 
shoots  to  be  left.  A  sufficient  number  should  bo 
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retained  upon  trellises  to  fill  up  all  vacancies,  or 
furnish  branches  to  be  laid  in  at  the  distance  of 
eighteen  inches  apart,  as  fruiters  hereafter. 
Nothing  deteriorates  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  or 
renders  it  subject  to  rot,  more  than  the  over¬ 
crowding  of  growing  wood  during  the  Summer. 
Every  leaf  should  be  freely  exposed  to  the  action 
of  light,  which  cannot  be* the  case  when  these 
young  superfluous  branches*are  allowed  to  “ride 
over”  the  whole  surface  of  the  plant. 

COLD  GRAPERY. 

Some  care  is  still  necessary  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  month  where  late  frosts  are  appre¬ 
hended.  In  such,  keep  the  house  cool  for  a  few 
days,  but  do  not  neglect  a  free  use  of  the  syringe 
over  the  vines  every  mild  evening.  A  liberal  sup¬ 
ply  of  water  should  be  sprinkled  over  the  floor  of 
the  house  in  the  morning,  to  maintain  a  moist 
and  genial,  but  not  over-stimulating  atmosphere, 
which  will  cause  the  buds  to  swell  and  burst  with 
vigor.  When  the  shoots  are  sufficiently  advanced 
to  show  the  best  ones  for  fruiting,  and  also  for 
next  year’s  wood,  all,  excepting  these,  may  be 
rubbed  out.  It  is  best,  however,  to  leave  an  extra 
one  on  each  spur,  in  case  of  accident,  for,  when 
fire  heat  is  not  used,  the  young  shoots  are  quite 
brittle,  and  sometimes  burst  out  before  a  sufficient 
amount  of  woody  fibre  is  formed  at  their  base  to 
connect  them  firmly  with  the  parent  branch.  For 
the  same  reason,  they  ought  to  be  handled  very 
carefully,  and  not  be  drawn  down  to  the  wires  too 
soon.  Towards  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  the 
month,  according  as  the  locality  is  free  from  frosts, 
the  house  should  be  kept  more  closely  shut,  and 
the  vines  allowed  to  commence  their  growth  in 
earnest.  Let  the  temperature  be  gradually  raised 
a  degree  or  two  each  day,  beginning  with  70°,  and 
increasing  to  85°,  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Do 
not  open  the  lower  ventilators,  as  the  cold  air 
checks  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  paralyzing  the 
action  of  the  plants.  Close  the  house  early  at 
night,  use  water  freely  overhead,  and  give  the 
vines  every  chance  to  push  into  vigorous  growth. 
The  outside  borders  should  also  be  attended  to. 
We  will  presume  that  a  mulching  of  manure  was 
applied  in  the  Fall,  which  should  now  be  forked 
over,  leaving  the  soil  loose  and  open,  to  allow  the 
air  and  sun  to  act  upon  the  subsoil,  thus  invigor¬ 
ating  the  roots.  If  this  covering  of  manure  was 
omitted,  apply  it  at  once  after  lightly  forking  over 
the  border.  The  Spring  rains  will  carry  the  solu¬ 
ble  fertilizing  material  to  the  roots  as  food  for  the 
plants. 

THE  FORCING  HOUSE. 

The  earliest  crops  will  now  be  “  stoning,”  or 
in  a  more  advanced  state  towards  ripening.  In 
fact,  it  is  possible  to  have  them  ripe  before  this 
time,  where  no  expense  has  been  spared.  When 
the  last  swell  of  the  fruit  commences,  syringing 
overhead  may  be  discontinued,  and  water  entirely 
withheld  inside  of  the  house  as  the  coloring  pro¬ 
gresses.  At  this  time,  a  grape-vine  will  be  main¬ 
tained  in  a  healthy  state,  if  kept  very  dry.  We 
are,  however,  sometimes  compelled  to  apply 
water  to  prevent  the  encroachment  of  insects, 
but  when  this  becomes  a  necessity,  the  water 
should  never  come  in  contact,  with  the  fruit,  as  it 
would  cause  some  kinds  to  burst  their  skins,  and 
all  would  be  injured  in  appearance  by  the  “  bloom” 
being  washed  from  the  surface  of  the  berries. 
For  the  latter  reason,  the  bunches  should  not  be 
touched  with  the  fingers,  or  rubbed  in  any  way, 
while  hanging  on  the  vines.  As  the  side  shoots 
continue  to  push  fresh  growth,  the  tops  will  need 
to  be  shortened  in  to  one  leaf  above  the  former 
pinching;  but  in  young  canes  of  the  present  sea¬ 
son,  the  top  may  be  allowed  to  extend,  and  the 
laterals  shortened  to  one  leaf  as  they  continue  to 
increase. 


The  later  successions  of  grapes  will  require 
the  same  treatment  which  was  recorded  for  this 
in  the  last  two  months,  and  need  not  be  repeated 
here.  With  the  retarded  crop,  the  atmosphere 
may  be  maintained  as  low  as  possible  for  some 
time  yet,  and  corresponding  small  quantity  of 
water  used. 

PROPAGATION. 

If  the  “  eyes”  or  buds  were  planted  as  recom¬ 
mended  in  February,  and  have  been  attended  to 
aright,  they  will  now  be  ready  for  potting  off.  Lift 
them  carefully,  place  each  separately  in  a  pint  pot 
containing  suitable  earth,  give  a  sprinkling  of 
water  afterwards,  and  replace  them  in  a  gentle 
growing  temperature,  keeping  rather  close  than 
otherwise  for  a  few  days,  after  which,  they  may 
receive  the  same  treatment  as  established  vines 

DESTROYING  THE  BORERS. 

DETAILS  OF  EXPERIENCE. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Harman,  of  Bennington,  Vt., 
sends  us  the  following  valuable  details  of 
his  observations  and  practice  : 

Various  species  of  trees,  both  fruit  and  orna¬ 
mental,  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  grub  worms, 
which  either  kill,  or  seriously  injure  them.  Among 
these  worms  are  included  the  Apple  and  Pear 
Borers,  the  Peach  and  Plum  Borers. 

The  Apple  Borer,  as  usually  observed  in  this 
vicinity,  in  the  trunks  of  the  Apple,  Quince  and 
Mountain  Ash  trees,  is  a  white,  fleshy  grub,  with 
a  flattened  body  and  large  dark  head,  which  gene¬ 
rally  enters  the  tree  at  or  near  the  collar,  just  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  where  the  bark  is  ten¬ 
der,  and  working  longitudinally,  at  first,  in  the 
bark  and  new  wood,  eventually  perforates  the  tree 
to  the  extent  of  many  inches,  up  and  down,  or 
through  the  stem,  diffusing  a  poisonous  property, 
and  causing  its  death.  This  grub  is  the  larvee  of 
a  brown  and  white-striped  beetle,  half  an  inch 
long ;  and  it  remains  in  this  grub  state  two  or 
three  years,  coming  out  of  the  tree  in  a  butterfly 
form,  early  in  June,  flying  in  the  night  time  only, 
from  tree  to  tree,  after  its  food,  and  finally  depos¬ 
iting  its  eggs  during  this  and  the  next  month  in 
the  collar  of  the  tree. 

The  Pear  Borer,  in  appearance,  is  nearly  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  Apple  Borer,  perhaps  the  same  in¬ 
sect,  but  is  essentially  different  in  its  mode  of 
operation — confining  its  ravages  to  the  bark  and 
soft  wood,  and  moving  in  a  crooked  or  zig-zag 
course  around  the  stem,  cutting  a  channel  that 
completely  arrests  the  downward  flow  of  the  sap. 

The  Peach  j}nd  Plum  Borers  are  more  round  and 
fleshy  than  the  former  two,  and  make  their  lodge¬ 
ment  in  the  collar  of  the  tree.  But  it  is  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Apple  and  Pear  Borers  that  I  would 
more  particularly  speak. 

To  rid  my  orchard  of  these  implacable  enemies, 

I  repair  to  the  trees  about  the  15th  of  August,  and 
kneeling  upon  the  ground,  with  a  garden  trowel, 
remove  the  soil  for  a  few  inches  around 'the  stem, 
to  the  depth  of  three  to  six  inches.  With  the 
back  of  my  knife,  I  scrape  the  uncovered  stem 
thoroughly,  pressing  upon  every  part  of  it,  and 
several  inches  above  the  collar,  to  assure  myself 
of  its  soundness,  and  if  any  yielding  under  the 
pressure  of  the  knife  is  observed,  I  explore  for 
the  cause,  which  generally  proves  to  be  a  Borer. 

I  cut  away  the  dead  bark,  and  remove  all  the  chips 
left  by  the  Borer,  sometimes  following  with  chisel 
and  mallet  six  or  eight  inches,  until  I  find  it,  and 
having  killed  the  insect,  carefully  clean  out  the 
whole  wound  made  by  it  in  the  tree,  taking  care 
not  to  enlarge  it.  Ten  or  fifteen  grubs  are  some¬ 
times  found  in  a  single  tree.  Having  completed 
the  examination,  I  replace  the  soil,  covering  with 
it,  if  possible,  all  the  wounds  upon  the  stem.  In 


April,  I  repeat  the  examination,  to  kill  such  of  the 
insects  as  may  have  escaped  the  former.  An  ave¬ 
rage  or  forty  minutes  to  each  tree  is  consumed  in 
the  two  examinations. 

Various  expedients  had  been  adopted  to  prevent 
the  beetle  laying  its  eggs  upon  the  trees,  some 
of  them  partially  successful,  but  none  completely 
so,  until  an  experiment  which  I  tried  last  season. 
It  was  this  : 

During  the  last  week  in  May,  I  removed  the 
soil  from  around  the  stems  of  my  apple,  pear  and 
quince  trees,  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches. 
I  then  wound  around  each  tree  a  large  newspaper, 
placing  the  lower  edge  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity, 
and  extending  upwards  the  full  length  of  the 
paper,  tying  the  paper  at  the  bottom  and  top 
firmly  with  twine,  and  loosely  in  two  places  be¬ 
tween.  I  then  replaced  the  soil.  In  about,  three 
weeks,  and  before  the  papers  had  rotted  at  the 
ground,  I  banked  the  earth  around  a  considerable 
portion  of  them,  and  repeated  it  about  three  weeks 
later.  Early  in  July,  I  loosened  the  upper  twine, 
to  prevent  its  cutting  the  trees.  About  the  15th 
of  August,  I  removed  the  papers  from  the  apple 
and  quince  trees  (leaving  them  on  the  pear  trees 
all  Winter),  and,  to  my  great  joy,  not  a  Borer  was 
to  be  found  in  those  which  had  been  banked  up  in 
proper  season  :  the  otners  not  wholly  escaping. 
The  reason  was  obvious.  It  was  simply  impossi¬ 
ble  for  the  beetle  to  lay  its  eggs  where  instinct 
teaches  it  to  deposit  them.  The  whole  time  occu¬ 
pied  in  these  operations,  including  the  examina¬ 
tions  in  August,  averaged  twenty  minutes  to 
each  tree. 

If  our  cultivators  will  pursue  the  course  above 
indicated  (first  ridding  their  trees  of  all  grubs  now 
in  them),  they  need  complain  no  more  of  the 
Borer,  the  experience  of  one  Summer  confirming 
as  an  infallible  preventative  ^/hat  would  seem  m 
reason  to  be  such. 

Covering  the  stems  with  paper,  inasmuch  as  it 
shields  them  from  the  solar  rays,  is  very  bene¬ 
ficial,  promoting  a  thrifty  growth  of  the  stems. 

THE  FARM  VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

We  have  often  been  greatly  surprised  at 
the  general  absence  of  a  well-ordered  vege¬ 
table  garden  in  farming  establishments  ;  the 
more  so,  as  it  is  a  matter  which  addresses 
itself  to  the  daily  necessities  of  the  house¬ 
hold.  A  few  vegetables  are  grown  here  and 
there  about  the  farm,  and  these  of  the  most 
ordinary  kind.  A  thorough  reform  is  needed 
in  this  respect,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  be¬ 
come  general  throughout  the  land.  Every 
farmer  can  almost,  as  well  as  not,  place  on 
his  table  daily  the  choicest  delicacies  of  the 
season,  and  he  ought  not  to  feel  satisfied 
without  doing  so.  Let  all  who  have  not  al¬ 
ready  a  good  vegetable  garden,  set  apart  a 
piece  of  ground  for  this  purpose,  and  in¬ 
close  it  with  a  neat  fence.  It  should  have  a 
warm  exposure,  be  well  drained,  and  it  will 
pay  well  to  trench  it  two  or  three  feet  in 
depth.  If  the  surface  soil  is  not  so  deep,  it 
can  be  made  so  by  the  liberal  addition  of 
good  loam  :  two  feet  in  depth  is  none  too 
much.  Good  old  barn-yard  manure  must  be 
used  with  a  liberal  hand  :  “  as  we  sow,  so 
shall  we  reap.”  Divide  the  garden  into  beds 
of  proper  size,  and,  when  practicable,  edge 
them  with  box;  the  beds  should  be  large, 
rather  than  small,  that  the  ground  may  not 
be  wasted  by  unnecessary  walks.  Hot-beds, 
as  described  on  page  63,  are  very  useful.  A  s 
permanent  fixtures,  do  not  omit  rhubarb,  sea 
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kale,  and  a  bed  of  asparagus.  The  hot-bed 
frames,  if  provided,  will  furnish  some  nice 
early  lettuce,  radishes,  cauliflower,  cucum¬ 
bers,  &c.,  and  will  be  useful  in  starting  early 
cabbages,  melons,  &c.,  to  be  set  out  when 
the  weather  becomes  warm. 

In  a  garden  prepared  as  above,  one  can 
grow,  in  great  perfection,  almost  anything 
in  the  form  of  a  vegetable,  with  proper  care 
and  skill.  Some  judgment  will  be  necessary 
m  planning  a  succession  of  crops.  It  is  well 
to  avoid  growing  the  same  kind  of  vegetable 
twice  in  succession  on  the  same  spot  ;  but 
frequently  two  crops  may  be  grown  in  one 
season  on  the  same  ground  ;  for  example, 
celery  and  late  corn  may  follow  early  peas; 
turnips  and  early  cabbage  succeed  lettuce 
and  the  first  planting  of  bush  beans  ;  and 
experience  will  soon  point  out  other  exam¬ 
ples  of  a  similar  kind.  Procure  none  but 
the  best  seeds.  It  is  better  to  buy  some 
kinds  of  seed  annually  than  to  attempt  to 
raise  them,  owing  to  their  liability  to  become 
mixed  ;  this  is  especially  true  of  the  melon 
tribe.  If  these  are  grown  for  seed,  they 
must  be  kept  widely  apart.  Whatever  is 
grown,  let  it  be  of  the  best,  and  bestow  suffi¬ 
cient  care  on  it  to  bring  it  to  the  greatest 
perfection. 

There  is  a  wise  saying,  “A  place  for  every¬ 
thing,  and  everything  in  its  place.”  Then  by 
all  means  let  there  be  a  place  for  the  vege¬ 
table  garden,  and  everything  in  it  in  its  place 
there.  Growing  things  here  and  there,  and 
nowhere  in  particular,  induces  indifference 
and  neglect,  and  begets  habits  at  war  with 
all  system.  A?  a  general  thing,  farmers’ 
tables  will  not  be  supplied  with  the  choicest 
vegetable  productions  until  they  set  apart  a 
particular  spot  for  this  purpose.  Land  in 
the  country  can  always  be  spared  for  a  gar¬ 
den,  and  this  should  be  made  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  and  profitable  spot  on  the  farm.  A 
fair  trial  of  a  single  season  will  demonstrate 
this. 

EVERGREENS  AT  THE  NORTH. 

A  Correspondent  writes : 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  in  our  horti¬ 
cultural  journals,  lately,  about  evergreen 
shrubs,  and  their  desirableness  as  a  Winter 
embellishment  for  ornamental  grounds.  For 
the  most  northern  States,  I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  them  of  much  importance,  because 
they  are  covered  up  or  borne  down  by  the 
snow  during  a  large  portion  of  the  winter. 
And  besides,  those  of  much  beauty  are  too 
tender  for  the  extreme  North.  In  the  Mid¬ 
dle  and  Southern  States,  they  may  be  used 
to  some  purpose.  Among  the  finest  for 
those  latitudes,  I  recommend  the  Mahonia, 
Native  Laurel,  Catavvbiense  Rhododendrons, 
Euonymus  Japonicus,  Tree-box,  Evergreen 
Thorn,  &c.,  &c.  Certain  hardy  evergreen 
trees  may  be  so  pruned  as  to  make  a  partial 
substitute  for  shrubs,  even  at  the  North. 
The  Red  Cedar,  Hemlock,  Savin,  Siberian 
Arbor  Vitae,  Swedish  Juniper,  and  with  them 
the  American  Holly  and  the  Winter  Berry 
to  enliven  the  scene  with  their  brilliant  ber¬ 
ries— these,  grouped  along  the  margin  of  the 
most  frequented  walks,  or  among  other  ever¬ 
green  trees  in  view  from  the  parlor  win¬ 


dows,  will  produce  a  cheerful  scene  through¬ 
out  the  dreariest  days  of  Winter. 


On  page  304  of  Vol.  XV,  we  detailed  the 
method  pursued  by  Mr.  Henry  Funnel],  of 
Huntington,  Long-Island,  (N.  ¥.,)  in  culti¬ 
vating  and  especially  in  pruning  currant 
bushes  so  as  to  produce  a  very  superior  fruit. 
Late  in  the  Fall  Mr.  F.  forwarded  us  speci¬ 
mens  of  his  trees — for  trees  they  are,  though 
dwarf — which  we  planted  out.  We  present 
herewith  an  accurate  drawing  of  one  of 
them  as  it  now  stands  in  our  garden.  It  is 
five  years  old  we  believe  ;  the  main  stem 
is  five  inches  in  circumference  at  the  mid¬ 
dle,  and  six  inches  high  from  the  ground  to 
the  first  branches.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  branches  spread  out  widely,  leaving 
an  open  space  in  the  centre,  almost  large 
enough  to  set  in  a  barrel.  This  gives  free 
access  to  air  and  sun  light,  and  room  for  a 
large  amount  of  fruit.  The  method  of  ob¬ 
taining  such  a  form  is  as  follows  :  The  first 
year  cuttings  one  foot  long  are  set.  into  the 
ground  to  the  depth  of  eight  or  nine  inches 
leaving  only  three  or  four  inches  above 
ground.  All  the  buds  are  rubbed  off  except 
the  four  upper  ones.  These  shoot  out  side 
branches  eight  to  twelve  inches.  In  April, 
of  the  second  year  these  side  shoots  are  cut 
back  to  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  and 
two  or  three  buds  left  upon  the  upper  side  of 
each  from  which  new  branches  start  upward, 
and  outward,  which  are  again  pruned  the 
next  Spring.  In  this  manner  any  desired 
form  can  be  given  to  the  head.  From  the 
ten  or  twelve  upright  branches  thus  pro¬ 
duced,  side  shoots  are  continually  starting 
out  which  are  kept  trimmed  back  to  two  or 
three  inches  in  length,  and  upon  these  spurs 
is  formed  the  best  fruit.  In  our  former  ar¬ 
ticle  we  described  a  single  stem  which  con¬ 
tained  23  berries  weighing  over  half  an 
ounce  (250  grains),  and  of  superior  flavor, 
with  a  solid  pulp. 

The  method  of  culture  pursued  by  Mr.  F., 
is  to  set  the  cuttings  early  in  the  Spring,  in  a 
heavy  loam,  spaded  two  feet  deep,  with  no 
manure  added  then  or  afterwards,  save  a  free 
watering  from  time  to  time  with  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  barrel  standing  under  a  sink 
spout,  to  which  is  added  the  soap  suds  on 
washing  days.  Great  care  is  taken  to  keep 
the  ground  clear  of  weeds  by  frequent  sur¬ 
face  hoeings,  and  with  one  thorough  stirring 
around  the  roots  early  each  Spring. 


CHAPTERS  ON  STRAWBERRIES. 


CHAPTER  V. 

In  our  last  we  gave  directions  for  plant 
iag,  and  named  a  few  varieties  as  those 
most  likely  to  give  general  satisfaction.  It 
is  not  too  late  to  plant  any  time  this  month  ; 
indeed,  with  a  little  care,  strawberries  can 
be  planted  at  almost  any  time  between  April 
and  November. 

Some  other  varieties  may  be  added  to  those 
recommended  in  last  month’s  paper.  The 
Crimson  Cone  is  a  good  fruit,  of  medium 
size,  and  being  very  solid  and  high-colored 
is  valuable  for  market.  New-York  City  is 
mainly  supplied  with  this  variety.  It  grows 
vigorously  with  less  care  than  any  other, 
and  being  acid  as  well  as  solid,  is  superior 
for  preserving.  It  is  slender  and  conical  in 
form,  looks  wild  and  rank  as  a  plant,  and 
succeeds  equally  well  cultivated  in  beds  or 
rows. 

The  Jenny  Lind  is  one  of  the  very  earli¬ 
est,  the  fruit  of  good  quality  and  size, 
though  not  very  productive.  On  account  of 
its  early  habit,  it  deserves  a  place  in  a  col  ¬ 
lection  of  a  dozen  varieties. 

The  Eclipse,  a  seedling,  is  a  productive 
and  beautiful  strawberry  of  medium  quality, 
but  not  solid  enough  to  bear  carriage. 

The  Scarlet  Magnate  is,  perhaps,  the 
largest  strawberry  that  we  have,  except  it 
be  the  new  seedling  of  Mr.  Peabody.  This 
last,  according  to  the  drawings  and  state¬ 
ments  made  in  reference  to  it,  is  a  monster. 
The  Magnate  is  only  of  medium  quality,  not 
equal  to  Hovey’s  Seedling,  and  but  moder¬ 
ately  productive. 

We  have  tried  Nicholson’s  Fill-basket.  It 
does  not  succeed  with  us  ;  all  our  plants 
burned  out  last  Summer.  This  is  the  fate 
of  nearly  all  European  strawberries.  In 
America  we  lose,  from  this  cause,  the  Swain- 
stone  Seedling,  the  most  exquisite  in  flavor 
of  all  cultivated  varieties. 

Strawberry  beds  should  this  month  be 
thoroughly  cleaned;  and  towards  June,  the 
ripening  month,  some  hay  or  grass  should 
be  shaken  round  the  plants  to  keep  the  fruit 
clean.  The  ground,  too,  by  this  means  re¬ 
tains  its  moisture,  and  weeds  are  hindered 
from  springing  up. 

We  intend,  during  the  fruiting  season,  to 
make  notes  of  new  kinds  introduced,  and 
give  our  opinion  of  their  qualities,  &c. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  Peabody,  of  Columbus,  a 
box  of  fine  plants  of  his  new  strawberry,  re¬ 
ferred  to  on  page  44,  (Feb.  No.)  The  plants, 
which  came  in  excellent  order,  we  have  put 
out  in  three  localities,  to  give  them  a  variety 
of  soil  and  exposure,  and  shall  watch  them 
with  considerable  interest. 

TIME  0E  PRUNING, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist  ; 

I  notice  much  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
pruning.  As  respects  apple  and  cherry,  experi¬ 
ence  teaches  me  that  when  blooming  or  in  full 
flower,  the  branches,  if  smoothly  cut,  heal  over 
perfectly  sound.  The  tree  is  then  in  full  vigor, 
and  able  to  protect  itself,  while  the  leaves  and 
blossoms  shelter  the  wounds  from  sun  and  wind. 
The  objection  to  Winter  trimming,  espeoially  of 
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large  limbs  is,  that  (he  March  winds  check  the 
end  of  the  limb  from  one  half  to  two  inches  in 
depth,  allowing  not  only  water  to  stand  in  the 
crcvi<-es,  but  also  forms  a  reservoir  for  the  rising 
sap,  which  it  is  well  known  becomes  a  strong 
acid,  producing  rapid  decay,  and  cannot  easily  be 
arrested  until  it  reaches  the  root  of  the  tree. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  old  orchards  have  been  ruined 
in  this  way. 

Most  if  not  all  shrubs  should  be  pruned  when 
in  the  gfowing  state.  Shoots  or  suckers  will  not 
put  forth  as  in  the  case  of  Winter  pruning. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

Geo.  Newell, 

New- IfoRK,  April  13,  1857. 

THE  CABBAGE  PATCH. 

That  was  a  memorable  reply  which  the 
old  Homan  Emperor,  Diocletian,  after  he 
had  abdicated,  made  to  Maximian,  when  he 
proposed  to  him  to  resume  the  crown  : 

“  Would  to  God  you  saw  the  cabbages  I 
am  raising  !  You  would  never  want  me  to 
be  Emperor  again  !” 

He  had  a  magnificent  palace  at  Spalatro, 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  sea,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  with  rich  vineyards  and  corn-fields. 
He  had  a  rural  population  for  neighbors,  and 
from  being  an  anxious  Emperor  he  had  be¬ 
come  a  jovial  cultivator  of  the  soil.  In  the 
fertile  borders  of  his  vegetable  garden,  and 
amid  the  straight  rows  of  his  Drumheads 
and  Savoys,  he  found  a  satisfaction  that  the 
serried  ranks  of  his  army  had  never  yielded 
him. 

Whether  the  eulogy  of  the  cabbage  by  the 
old  Roman  has  hallowed  it  in  the  esteem  of 
great  men,  we  are  unable  to  say.  Certain  it 
is,  that  it  has  become  a  great  favorite  with 
our  ex-Presidents — the  type  of  elegant  leis¬ 
ure  and  enviable  seclusion  from  the  cares 
of  state.  To  grow  cabbage,  is  the  goal  of 
an  honorable  ambition  among  men  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  among  those  without  it. 
Crowned  heads  have  added  new  laurels 
to  their  brows,  gleaned  from  the  cab¬ 
bage  patch;  and  uncrowned  ones  may  gather 
from  its  humble  borders  something  more 
coveted  than  laurels  both  by  the  titled  and 
by  the  obscure. 

Cabbage  growing  is  a  money-making  bu¬ 
siness  if  skilfully  followed,  and  as  such  we 
have  a  few  words  to  say  in  behalf  of  this 
humble  plant.  The  time  of  sowing  Early 
Yorks  is  of  course  past  for  this  season,  and 
if  that  has  been  neglected,  your  only  re¬ 
source  is  the  market  gardener,  or  some 
thoughtful  neighbor,  who  has  the  coveted 
plants  in  just  the  right  condition.  For  love 
or  money  you  may  procure  enough  of  these 
for  a  family  supply,  and  by  setting  the  first 
of  the  month,  you  will  have  fine  heads  early 
in  July. 

But  you  are  still  in  ample  time  for  the 
main  crop  of  cabbages  to  be  harvested  in  Au¬ 
gust  and  September,  and  for  the  Winter  crop 
to  be  gathered  two  months  later.  Select  a 
good  rich  border  of  garden  mold,  and  sprink¬ 
le  on  a  half  bushel  of  ashes  to  the  square 
rod.  Rake  them  in  thoroughly  and  sow  the 
seed,  either  broadcast  or  in  drills,  four  inch¬ 
es  apart.  The  object  of  the  ashes  is  to  des¬ 
troy  the  larvae  of  the  insects  that  are  prone 
to  prey  upon  the  Brassiea  tribe  of  plants. 


These  will  be  well  up  and  fit  for  setting  by 
the  last  of  the  month.  When  these  plants 
are  removed,  it  may  be  immediately  resown 
to  furnish  plants  for  the  last  crop. 

The  cabbage  is  a  rank  feeder,  and  wants 
a  deep  rich  soil,  if  you  mean  to  make  it  pay. 
Avoid  all  stye  manures,  or  composts  into 
which  they  enter.  The  cabbage  rarely  es¬ 
capes  club-foot  where  this  manure  is  used. 
It  delights  in  a  fresh  soil,  and  we  have  found 
great  benefit  in  bringing  up  the  subsoil  in 
old  gardens  where  this  crop  is  planted.  For 
the  small  varieties,  the  rows  may  be  twenty 
inches  apart,  and  the  plants  fifteen  inches  in 
the  row.  The  large  varieties,  like  the 
Drumheads  and  the  Bergen,  want  nearly 
twice  that  room. 

When  the  plants  are  set  out,  they  must 
be  cultivated  diligently.  Once  a  week  is 
none  too  often  to  hoe  them.  This  makes 
them  grow  rapidly  and  obtain  a  larger  size. 
The  cabbage  is  a  good  succession  crop  to 
early  vegetables,  or  by  planting  the  early 
and  late  varities  in  alternate  rows,  two  crops 
may  be  gathered  from  the  same  soil. 

LIMA  BEANS— HOW  TO  START  THEM. 

The  season  is  too  short  in  many  parts  of 
the  Northern  states,  to  get  a  full  crop  of 
these  beans,  without  assisting  Nature  a  lit¬ 
tle  in  the  Spring.  This  may  be  done,  by 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  soil,  with 
warm  fermenting  manures,  or  by  gentle 
forcing  in  a  hot-bed. 

A  well  trenched  soil,  filled  with  ferment¬ 
ing  stable  manure,  is  several  degrees  warm¬ 
er  than  a  soil  compact  and  undisturbed.  The 
last  week  in  May  is  early  enough  to  plant 
them.  Put  down  the  poles  four  feet  apart 
in  the  rows  running  East  and  West,  and 
three  feet  apart  in  the  rows  running  North 
and  South,  and  incline  them  a  little  to 
the  South,  to  give  the  vines  the  full  benefit 
of  the  sun.  Make  a  slight  elevation  around 
the  poles,  and  plant  the  beans  with  the  eyes 
downward.  Six  beans  to  the  hill  are  enough, 
and  if  all  grow,  pull  up  two  of  the  poorest 
plants.  This  mode  will  enable  many  to 
raise  this  delicious  bean,  who  have  not  hith¬ 
erto  succeeded  with  it. 

Still  further  North,  they  may  be  cultivated 
by  starting  in  a  gentle  hot-bed,  or  in  the 
south  kitchen  window  in  a  box.  Take  turfs 
from  any  swarded  meadow,  or  road  side, 
about,  a  foot  square,  and  three  inches  in 
thickness.  With  a  trowel  mark  off  the  turf 
into  smaller  squares  of  about  three  inches 
upon  a  side.  In  each  one  of  these  little 
squares  insert  two  beans,  and  then  lay  the 
whole  sod  upon  your  hot  bed,  or  box  in  the 
window.  In- a  short  time  the  beans  will 
come  up,  and  the  little  roots  will  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  sod.  When  the  weather  be¬ 
comes  warm  in  early  June  they  may  be 
removed  to  the  open  air,  and  set  out 
around  the  poles.  The  middle  of  May,  is 
early  enough  to  start  them  in  this  way. 
Whether  you  use  the  hot  bed  or  not  the 
n  round  should  be  deeply  worked,  and 
made  rich,  that,  the  beans  may  grow  rapidly 
and  mature  early.  This  is  unquestionably 
the  best  of  pole  beans,  and  no  farmer, 
whose  latitude  will  allow  him  to  grow'  it, 
should  be  without  it.  In  selecting  seed, 
buy  only  those  that  have  indented  sides. 


There  are  a  number  of  annual  flowers 
which  are  indispensable  to  the  garden.  Some 
entertain  the  idea  that  these  are  of  little 
beauty  and  less  value,  simply  because  they 
are  annuals.  This  is  a  great  mistake ;  many 
of  them  are  of  great  beauty  and  rich  fra¬ 
grance,  and  are  among  the  chief  attractions 
of  the  green  house  and  garden  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year  ;  and  in  the  latter  they' make  a 
gay  show,  even  during  the  hottest  Summer 
months.  They  have  an  additional  value 
from  the  fact  that,  by  being  planted  at  inter¬ 
vals,  they  may  be  brought  into  bloom  at  any 
and  all  seasons,  and  thus,  in  one  sense,  be¬ 
come  perennials.  They  are  of  every  diver¬ 
sity  of  color  and  form,  and  thus  all  tastes 
may  be  suited.  They  are  also  of  the  easi¬ 
est  culture,  and  may  be  purchased  for  a  tri¬ 
fle,  so  that  even  the  poorest  cottager  may 
gather  around  his  humble  home  some  of 
these  beautiful  gifts  of  nature.  Their  hab¬ 
its,  too,  adapt  them  to  every  kind  of  soil  and 
exposure,  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  garden 
where  some  of  them  may  not  be  planted 
with  advantage  and  effect.  Some  may  be 
grown  in  clumps,  some  in  beds,  some  against 
walls  and  frames,  while  others  require  to 
stand  alone  to  develop  fully  their  fair  pro¬ 
portions  and  beauty.  Such  are  some  of 
their  good  points  and  qualities  briefly  told. 
The  genera  and  species  are  very  numerous, 
and  they  are  natives  of  all  parts  of  the  world. 

We  shall  now’  give  a  select  list  from  such 
as  we  have  grown  ;  we  could  greatly  extend 
it,  but  it  is  sufficiently  large  to  meet  the 
wants  of  all.  To  prevent  disappointment, 
the  seed  should  be  purchased  of  reliable 
seedsmen.  Of  Balsams,  Panzies,  Asters, 
&c.,  only  the  choicest  should  be  bought, 
even  at  a  higher  price. 

The  following  nine  may  be  grown  singly  or  in  clumps, 
if  in  clumps  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  thin  them  out 
to  a  few  inches  apart. 

Sweet  Alyssum,  (Alyssum  maritanum.) 

Chinese  Pink,  ( Diantlius  annuus .) 

Mignonette,  ( Reseda ' ordorata .) 

Tassel  Flow  er,  ( Cacalia  coccinea.) 

Candytuft,  (Ibtris  in  var.) 

Globe  Amaranth,  (Gomphrena  globosa.) 

Lore  Grove,  ( Nemophila  in  var.) 

Limanthus,  ( Splendens .) 

GypsophiU,  ( elegans ■) 

The  following  two  may  be  grown  in  clumps  or  in  beds, 
and  in  either  case  need  only  to  be  thinned  out  a  few  inch¬ 
es  apart : 

Trailing  Sanvitalia,  (Sanvitalia  procumbens.) 

Povtulacas,  ( Portulaca  in  var.) 

The  following  three  a  e  climbing  plants,  needing  the 
support  of  the  trellis  or  strings.  It  is  better  to  plant  them 
at  once  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  when  up,  thin  them 
out  : 

Cypress  Vine,  (Ipomca  quamoclit.) 

Urnbellated  Ambronia,  ( Ambronia  Umbellata.) 

Morning  Glory,  (Ipomea  in  var.) 

The  following  i!3  take  up,  individually,  much  room,  and 
require  to  be  grown  singly,  otherw  ise  their  beauty  is  not 
seen.  Three  or  four  seeds  may  be  planted  tog'  ther,  and 
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when  well  up,  all  but  one  removed ;  or  they  may  be  sown 
in  drills  and  transplanted  afterwards: 

Oleander  leaved  Clarkia,  ( Clarkia  necrifolia.) 

Poppy,  (Papaver  superbum.) 

Sensitive  Plant,  (Mimosa  sensUiva.) 

Adonis  Flower,  (Adonis  aestivalis.) 

Blue  Ageratum,  (Agcratum  Mexicunum.) 

Mexican  Poppy,  ( Argemone  grandiflora.) 

China  and  German  Asters,  (Aster  in  var.) 

Lady  Slippers,  ( Balsaminus  hortensis  invar.) 

Golden  Bartonia,  ( Bartonia  aurea.) 

Branching  Larkspur,  (Delphinium  consolida.) 

Pansy,  or  Heart’s  Ease,  ( Viola  tricolor.) 

Variegated  Zinnia's,  (Zinnia  in  var.) 

Dwarf  Nasturtium,  (Trop  ceolum  minus  coccineus.) 

Dwarf  French  Marigold,  (Tagetes  nanissima .) 

Calchfly,  ( Silene  invar.) 

Jacobea,  (Tenecio  elegans.) 

Variegated  Sehizanthus,  (Schizantlius  in  var.) 

Phlox.  (Phlox  Drummondii.) 

Ice  Plant,  (Mcsembryanthemum  crystallinum.) 

T-n  weeks  Stockgilly,  (Mathiola annua.) 

lied  and  White  Lavatera,  (Lavatera  trimetris  etalba.) 

Blue  Bottle,  ( Centavrea  cyanus.) 

Marvel,  of  Peru,  or  Four  o’clock,  (Mirabalis  jalapa.) 

Annuals  are  planted  in  various  ways;  the 
nest  two  are  in  straight  drills,  or  in  circles — 
we  prefer  the  latter.  A  stick  will  answer  to 
make  the  drills ;  the  circular  drill,  howev¬ 
er,  is  best  made  by  the  rim  of  an  inverted 
flower  pot.  The  label  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
centre.  Very  neat  labels  can  be  made  of 
shingles,  which  split  easily  and  regularly. 
A  little  white  lead  rubbed  on  the  labels  will 
prevent  the  names  from  being  obliterated 
by  the  weather.  It  is  sometimes  recom¬ 
mended  to  write  the  names  on  a  slip  of  pa¬ 
per,  the  latter  to  be  placed  in  a  stick  with  a 
slit  in  it,  but  it  is  more  troublesome  than  the 
plan  mentioned  above,  is  not  as  neat,  and 
the  paper  is  generally  destroyed  with  the 
first  rain.  By  occasionally  reading  the  la¬ 
bels  you  will  soon  learn  to  call  the  plants  by 
name.  This  will  greatly  increase  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  growing  them. 

The  soil  should  have  a  light  dressing  of 
well-rotted  manure,  be  broken  up  finely  and 
finished  off  with  a  fine  rake.  Then  plant  the 
seed  as  directed  above  to  the  depth  of  an 
eighth  to  half  an  inch,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  seed  ;  in  fact,  the  smallest  seed,  such 
as  Portulaca,  should  be  left  nearly  on  the 
surface,  with  just  covering  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  being  washed  away.  The 
plants  will  come  up  thick,  and  must  be 
thinned  out,  which  should  be  done  as  soon 
as  they  are  out  of  the  seed-leaf,  (the  leaves 
which  come  up  with  the  seed.)  When 
about  an  inch  or  so  high,  those  that  require 
it  should  be  transplanted.  Do  this,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  during  rainy  or  cloudy  weather.  If  the 
sun  should  come  out  hot,  some  of  the  plants 
may  need  to  be  shaded  a  little  by  placing 
over  them  a  flower  pot  or  a  piece  of  paper. 
I'liis  need  not  be  done  unless  they  wilt  a 
good  deal,  and  then  only  for  a  few  days. 
Larkspurs,  and  other  tall  growing  plants, 
must  be  carefully  tied  to  stakes  as  they 
grow. 

Some  of  those  marked  to  be  grown  singly 
and  in  clumps,  may  also  be  grown  in  beds, 
planted  from  six  to  twelve  inches  apart. 
Among  the  most  suitable  may  be  mentioned 
Phlox  Drummondii,  a  lovely  flower,  always 
in  bloom,  and  of  diversified  colors  ;  Gom- 
phrenag/oiosa,  an  old  favorite  of  much  beau¬ 
ty  and  of  long  duration — if  made  into  bou¬ 
quets  they  make  beautiful  ornaments  for  the 
mantle  during  the  whole  Winter:  Portulaca, 


a  very  showy  flower,  of  a  low  growing  hab¬ 
it;  Sanvitalia  procumbens,  a  trailing  plant, 
with  showy  yellow  flowers,  and  several 
others.  The  seeds  of  all  the  plants  named 
in  our  list  may  be  planted  in  the  open 
ground  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  set¬ 
tled  and  warm.  All  of  them,  too,  might  be 
started  in  hot  beds,  but  this  is  a  trouble 
which  comparatively  few  can  take.  When 
it  can  be  done,  it  insures  an  earlier  bloom. 

In  conclusion  we  would  again  urge  our 
readers  to  make  a  selection  of  Annuals,  and 
cultivate  them  with  care,  being  assured  that 
the  pleasure  will  be  more  than  a  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  small  amount  of  labor  required. 

THE  WINTER  CHERRY  {Physalis  Peruviana). 

Our  article  on  page  35  has  called  forth  a 
great  number  of  inquiries,  and  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  few  seeds  from  four  different 
sources,  all  of  which  we  shall  cultivate  as 
an  experiment,  and  we  hope  to  raise  and 
get  from  other  sources  a  quantity  of  seed 
for  our  next  Annual  Distribution,  which  will 
embrace  a  large  variety  of  field,  garden  and 
flower  seeds.  The  seeds  have  come  to  us 
under  various  names,  such  as  Physalis  Pe¬ 
ruviana,  Ground  Cherry,  Winter  Cherry, 
Strawberry  Tomato,  Gooseberry  Tomato, 
Shaker  Gooseberry,  Grosenberry,  Physalis 
alkekengi ,  &c.  The  last  name  is  the  one 
given  in  botanical  works,  and  it  is  so  called 
by  Gen.  Mazaros,  who  brought  over  some 
seed  from  Hungary,  where  it  was  introduced 
originally  from  Arabia.  This  last  is  now 
cultivated  by  Edward  Mitchell,  Esq,,  of 
Flushing,  N.  Y.  In  reply  to  our  letter  of 
inquiry,  we  received  the  following  from 
Mr.  Goodsell,  which  came  too  late  for  our 
April  issue  : 

....  The  plant  is  an  annual,  and  propagates 
itself  from  seed.  It  has  synonyms,  though  its 
proper  English  name  is  Winter  Cherry.  I  have 
heard  it  called  Ground  Cherry,  and  in  one 
instance  Strawberry  Tomato,  yet  there  is  another 
species  of  the  same  genus,  which  I  have  heard 
called  Strawberry  Tomato,  but  which  is  not 
worth  cultivating.  The  plant  grows  to  the  flight 
of  two  to  three  feet ;  stalk  branching  ;  leaves  en¬ 
tire,  and  pubescent ;  fruit  inclosed  in  an  inflated 
calyx,  pale  yellow  when  ripe,  and  about  the  size 
of  a  Catawba  grape. 

This  plant,  as  an  edihle,  is  of  recent  introduc. 
tion  in  this  vicinity,  although  I  cultivated  it 
twenty  years  since  in  my  garden  as  a  botanical 
specimen  only,  not  knowing  that  the  fruit  was  of 
any  value.  So  it  was  with  me  in  regard  to  the 
tomato  :  I  had  cultivated  it  many  years  before  I 
tasted  the  fruit,  or  even  heard  of  its  being  eat¬ 
able,  and  now  a  man  would  be  considered  as  lack¬ 
ing  taste  who  should  neglect  to  cultivate  them 
for  lus  table 

Since  I  commenced  answering  your  letter,  I 
called  on  a  friend  for  the  seeds  I  send  you,  as  I 
had  distributed  every  seed  I  had  to  applicants. 
They  are  merely  dried  in  the  fruit,  whereas 
mine  were  washed  out.  This  friend  told  me 
he  had  another  variety  (species),  which  were 
larger,  but  not  as  good.  From  his  description  of 
it,  I  concluded  it  was  the  Pensylvanica.  This  he 
called  the  Gooseberry  Tomato. 

N.  Goodsell. 

New-Haven,  Oswego  Co.,N.Y.,  > 

March  19,  1857.  5 

A  lie  has  no  legs,  but  scandal  has  wings. 


THE  GOOSEBERRY. 

In  England,  this  is  one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  of  the  small  fruits.  The  climate  of  that 
country  is  admirably  adapted  to  its  growth, 
and  unusual  care  is  bestowed  upon  its  cul¬ 
ture.  The  extraordinary  specimens  we  read 
of  are  grown  by  professional  gardeners,  and 
even  mechanics  who  emulate  each  other  in 
competing  for  the  special  prizes  offered  for 
this  favorite  fruit.  The  plants  are  highly 
manured  ;  only  a  few  berries  are  left  on 
each,  and  all  the  appliances  of  skill  and  ex¬ 
perience  are  resorted  to  to  bring  them  to  the 
greatest  size  and  perfection.  It  is  the  spirit 
of  emulation  which  has  elevated  plant-grow¬ 
ing  to  its  present  high  standard  in  England, 
and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  more  of  this 
feeling  here. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  our  climate  is 
not  the  best  adapted  to  grow  the  gooseberry 
in  its  greatest  perfection  :  it  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  humid.  This  fact,  however,  instead 
of  operating  against  the  culture  of  this  fine 
fruit,  should  stimulate  our  ingenuity  and 
skill.  Some  persons  love  to  battle  with  diffi¬ 
culties  of  this  kind,  and  they  are  the  ones 
who  meet  with  success.  The  gooseberry 
would,  however,  soon  degenerate,  in  size  at 
least,  even  in  England,  if  submitted  to  the 
same  treatment  that  it  receives  here.  It 
shares  the  same  neglect  as  the  currant,  but 
bears  it  less  generously.  Its  culture,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  is  more  difficult  than  the  currant, 
and  disappointment  often  follows  our  best 
directed  efforts.  Plans  and  remedies  with¬ 
out  number  have  been  submitted  for  con¬ 
sideration,  all  promising  more  or  less  suc¬ 
cess.  We  do  not  purpose  discussing  these 
various  plans,  but  submit  our  own  mode  of 
culture,  which  is  simple,  and  has  afforded  us 
a  good  measure  of  success.  Mildew,  the 
most  formidable  obstacle  to  success,  has 
given  us  but  little  trouble  under  our  present 
treatment ;  but  we  have  occasionally  had 
the  berries  on  the  south  side  of  the  bush 
literally  “  done  brown”  by  the  sudden  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  hot  sun  after  a  few  days  of 
cloudy  or  rainy  weather.  This,  however, 
chiefly  happens  when  the  berries  are  near 
maturity,  and  may  easily  be  prevented  by  a 
slight  temporary  protection  or  shade. 

In  planting,  we  dig  a  hole  about  three  or 
four  feet  square,  and  about  two  feet  deep,  add¬ 
ing  to  the  soil  thrown  out  about  one-third  the 
quantity  leaf-mold  from  the  woods,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  old,  well-rotted  manure, 
the  whole  being  thoroughly  mixed  together. 
In  filling  up  the  hole,  previous  to  putting  in 
the  plant,  press  the  compost  gently  with  the 
feet,  to  prevent  the  ground  from  settling  too 
much  afterwards.  Procure  young  plants 
grown  to  a  single  stalk,  and  rub  out  the  eyes 
from  the  roots  and  main  stalk  up  to  the 
point  where  you  wish  to  form  the  head  ;  say 
from  six  to  twelve  inches.  In  planting, 
spread  out  the  roots,  and  press  the  earth 
around  them.  The  after-treatment  consists 
in  pruning,  manuring,  and  keeping  the  ground 
open  and  free  from  weeds.  The  pruning  may 
be  done  during  the  winter,  or  left  till  early 
Spring.  The  fruit  is  borne  on  wood  of  the 
previous  year’s  growth,  and  on  old  spurs , 
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and  for  this  reason  it  i-.  not  advisable  t<> 
shorten- in  the  young  wood,  except  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  form  and  symmetry  of  the  plant; 
but  all  branches  that  interlace  and  cross 
each  other  must  be  cut  out,  and  the  general 
pruning  so  conducted  as  to  keep  the  head  of 
the  plant  well  open  for  the  admission  of  air. 
When  pruning,  look  for  caterpillar’s  nests, 
and  destroy  them.  We  prefer  to  apply  the 
manure  in  the  Spring,  and  fork  it  in  at  once, 
using  old,  well-rotted  barn-yard  manure. 
The  plants  must  be  looked  over  occasion- 
sionally  for  insects,  and  the  more  frequently 
the  ground  is  stirred  the  better,  if  the  roots 
are  not  injured.  If  large  berries  are  desired, 
thin  them  out  when  quite  small.  We  prefer 
an  open  exposure  rather  than  against  a  fence, 
which  is  no  place  for  the  gooseberry  ;  a  little 
sunshine  and  free  air  will  do  it  more  good 
than  harm. 

Mulching  of  various  kinds  has  been  rec¬ 
ommended  to  prevent  mildew,  but  it  is  not 
always  effectual.  It  is,  however,  useful  in 
other  respects,  though  we  have  not  used  it 
on  the  gooseberry  in  many  years.  Our  pre¬ 
sent  plan  has  succeeded  without  it. 

The  Lancashire  varieties  of  red,  white 
and  gieen,  are  those  usually  grown  under 
the  names  of  Crown  Bob, Whitesmith,  Roar¬ 
ing  Lion,  &c.  Houghton’s  Seedling,  an 
American  variety,  has  thus  far  escaped  mil¬ 
dew.  The  berry  is  small,  but  the  bushes 
are  very  productive,  and  the  variety  desir¬ 
able.  _ _ 

Tlie  Dahlia, 

vVe  are  of  opinion  that  the  Dahlia  is  usually  planted  too 
early.  The  florist  is  compelled  to  force  his  roots  in  order 
to  furnish  a  large  number  of  plants  for  sale.  The  ama¬ 
teur  is  under  no  such  necessity.  We  will  suppose  the 
plants  remain  in  a  warm  cellar,  where  they  have  spent 
the  Winter.  In  the  Spring  they  should  be  removed  to  a 
cool  place,  securely  protected  from  frost.  When  they 
begin  to  grow  take  them  out,  if  the  weather  is  pleasant, 
and  cover  with  a  little  earth.  When  the  shoots  have 
grown  a  few  inches,  the  roots  should  be  divided, so  as  to 
secure  a  tuber,  or  a  portion  of  a  tuber,  to  each  shoot.  II 
the  tuber  is  large,  cut  away  one  half  of  it.  They  may 
then  be  planted  in  the  spot  where  they  are  to  grow,  or  put 
m  pots  to  retard  them.  We  do  not'plant  till  about  the 
first  of  June,  and  some  of  the  best  Dahlias  we  ever  grew 
were  not  planted  till  past  the  middle  of  that  month.  The 
proper  flowering  season  of  the  Dahlia,  is  the  Fall  of  the 
year,  when  the  air  is  mol  st  and  most  congenial  to  its  hab- 
ii.  If  planted  too  soon,  it  makes  a  strong  growth  before 
midsummer,  insects  attack  it,  and  the  strength  of  the  plant 
is  exhausted  before  its  proper  flowering  season  arrives. 
Very  few  perfect  blossoms  are  seen  in  midsummer. 

The  soil  of  the  Dahlia  should  be  enriched  by  a  little 
weil-rotted  manure  ;  if  the  soil  is  sandy  so  much  the  bet- 
ler  The  Dahlia  requires  some  pruning.  Not  more  than 
one  shoot  should  be  allowed  to  grow  from  the  same  tu¬ 
ber,  and  the  side  shoots  should  be  trimmed  away  from  the 
lower  portion  of  the  stem,  say  from  six  to  twelve  inches 
from  the  ground.  If  the  head  of  the  plant  sets  very  thick, 
some  of  the  shoots  should  be  thinned  out.  If  large  and 
perfect  biooms  are  desired,  the  buds  must  be  thinned  out 
while  they  are  small,  removing  the  weake-t,  and  gener¬ 
ally  leaving  only  one  or  two  buds  on  the  same  stalk.  The 
soil  should  be  stirred  occasionally  and  kept  free  from 
weeds. 

The  Dahlia  is  a  splendid  flower,  and  deserves  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  in  every  garden,  it  blooms,  too.  at  a  season 
of  the  year  when  the  garden  has  lost  many  of  its  attrac¬ 
tions,  and  it  can  illy  be  spared. 

We  append  a  li-t  of  24  choice  varieties — 12  fancy  and 
12  plain:  Fancy — Beauty  of  Bath,  yelloiv  ;  Pre-eminent, 
dark  plum;  Le  Phare,  scarlet;  Onflamme,  orange;  Belle 
de  Paris,  blush;  Gem,  cherry ;  Gem  ol  the  Grove,  dark 
maroon;  Grand  Duke,  bluish  lilac ;  Hyppolite,  plum  ;  Sir 
C  Napier,  red;  Surnmitof  Perfection,  plum;  Blanchefleur, 
white.  Plain—  Admiration,  white  andscarlet;  Constancy, 
buff  red  tip  ;  Oloire  de  Kain,  maroon,  striped  and  spotted; 
Impe-atrice  Eugenie,  white  andpurple ;  Triumph  de  Rou- 
oaix,  amber,  white  tip ;  Beauty  of  the  Grove,  buff,  edged 
\iith  enm-mn  ;  Elizabeth,  lilac,  white  tip  :  Floral  Beauty, 


crimson,  shaded  with  pink ;  Mrs.  Hansard,  yellow,  white 
tip;  Roi  de  Pontille,  crimson,  tipped  with  peach;  Madame 
Zahler,  buff,  with  crimson  tin  ;  Miss  Hentwortli,  blush  li¬ 
lac,  shaded  with  crimson. 


’flic  CSiinese  Potato  ( Dioscorea  batatas ). 

HOW  IT  STANDS  COLD  WEATHER,  AND  HOW  VALUED  IN 
EUROPE. 

Those  who  have  read  this  Journal  for  two  years  past 
know  the  course  we  have  advised  in  regard  to  this  plant. 
We  were,  we  believe,  among  the  first  to  warn  the  com¬ 
munity  against  investing  their  money  in  >t,  and  we  are 
sorry  to  say  that  our  predictions  in  regard  to  it  are  prov¬ 
ing  true  We  would  much  prefer  that,  the  plant  should 
have  turned  out  to  be  all  its  friends  claimed  for  it.  During 
the  past  month,  in  one  of  our  “  country  rambles,”  we 
chanced  to  visit  a  plot  in  Flushing— the  largest  in  the 
country,  we  be'ieve,  and  as  the  public  had  been  invited 
to  examine  it,  we  took  the  l'berty  to  spend  an  hour  with 
the  workmen  who  were  digging  the  roots  which  had  been 
left  in  the  ground  over  Winter. 

On  the  plot  referred  to,  which  was  planted  last  season, 
we  found  the  tubers  varying  in  size  from  a  pipe-stem  to 
an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  with  an  occasional 
larger  one.  The  majority  of  them  were  not  larger  than 
our  fingers.-  It  has  been  claimed  for  the  Dioscorea  that  it 
would  endure  the  Winter,  and  continue  to  increase  in 
size  from  year  to  year.  We  found,  however,  that  very 
many  of  them  were  badly  affected  by  freezing.  Some 
were  killed  outright,  while  more  of  them  were  frost¬ 
bitten  in  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  their  length  or  more. 
The  frozen  part  resemMqfl  a  common  potato  frozen. 

This  plot  had  been  supplied  with  a  coating  of  manure 
during  Winter,  and  we  were  informed  that  this  had 
smothered  them,  and  been  the  cause  of  rotting.  On  re¬ 
turning  home,  we  examined  some  roots  in  our  own  gar¬ 
den,  which  had  been  left  in  the  ground  over  Winter. 
They  were  along  the  east  side  of  a  board  fence,  and 
some"  hat  protected  by  this,  as  well  as  by  a  snow-drift  for 
most  of  the  Winter.  On  digging  them,  we  found  all  be¬ 
low  five  inches  from  the  surface  in  a  sound  condition,  but 
the  parts  above  this  depth  were  decayed.  Some  common 
potatoes  left  in  the  same  ground,  within  three  inches  of 
the  surface,  came  out  sound.  From  these  observations, 
and  what  we  hear  elsewhere,  we  think  it  about  settled 
that  they  are,  to  say  the  least,  no  hardier  than  our  com¬ 
mon  potato.  We  do  not  yet  perceive  that  they  have  any 
special  claims  upon  public  attention,  beyond  mere  nov¬ 
elty. 

There  is  still  mudh  said  of  their  wonderful  suc¬ 
cess,  and  the  high  value  set  upon  them  in  Europe.  On 
this  point,  we  present  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
just  at  h  ind,  from  Wm.  H.  Brewer,  Esq.,  a  reliable  sci¬ 
entific  gentleman,  who  is  pursuing  investigations  in  agri¬ 
cultural  science  in  Germany  and  elsewhere.  His  letter 
is  dated  at  Munich,  Bavaria,  April  1,  1857.  He  says: 

_ ‘-A  word  on  the  Dioscorea  batatas.  I  have  made  in¬ 
quiries  when  practicable,  and  find  the  opinion  of  it  aoout 
the  same  that  prevails  among  some  of  you  in  America. 
Professor  Smith,  Professor  of  Botany,  and  Director  of 
the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Heidelberg,  informed  me  that 
there,  both  in  the  Scientific  Department  and  in  the  Heidel¬ 
berg  department  of  the  Gardens,  they  had  entirely  failed 
to  get  such  brilliant  results  as  were  heralded  from  France. 
He  was  not  inclined  to  think  the  plant  of  any  considerable 
practical  value  for  Germany ....  Professor  Von  Martius, 
perhaps  among  the  first  botanists  in  Europe,  tells  me  that 
the  experiments  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  attached  to  the 
University  here  (Munich)  were  attended  with  similar  re¬ 
sults,  and  he  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  Prof.  Smith.” _ 


Soivu— Seeltinff  Western  Homes-Goenl 
Advice. 


From  a  com  municationgto  the  Christain  Advocate  and 
Journal,  by  Rev.  T.  Spicer,  referring  to  questions  asked 
by  his  Eastern  friends,  we  make  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  : 

“  The  Slate  of  Iowa  is  very  extensive,  its  soil  is  very 
feilile,and  its  population  is  rapidly  increasing.  Inl840, 
its  population  was  78.00U;  it  now  exceeds  600,000  ;  its 
increase  last  year  was  224,000.  It  is  estimated  that  last 
year,  Iowa  produced  not  less  than  31,162,632  bushels  of 
corn,  and  2,014,388  bushels  of  potatoes.  In  answer  to 
questions  respecting  the  propriety  of  removing  from  the 
East  to  settle  here,  I  have  only  to  say  ;  that  to  a  young 
man,  or  a  man  in  the  vigor  of  life,  who  has  a  family  of 
sons,  who  are  inclined  to  agricultural  pursuits,  I  think 
this  country,  especially  Iowa,  oflers  great  facilities  to 
become  comfortably  situated,  and  even  independent; 
especially  should  he  happen  to  locate  near  where  cities 
or  villages  may  hereafter  spring  up.  But  such  must 
calculate  to  endure  some  privations  for  a  few  years  to 
come. 

But  I  think  a  man  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  and  that 
has  no  sons,  or  whose  sons  are  not  inclined  to  agriculture, 
who  .has  a  good  farm  ir.  the  East,  and  is  doing 


well  in  his  business,  may  as  well  stay  where  he  is. 
These  immense  prairies  are  generally  very  fertile,  and 
the  agriculturist  who  understands  his  business,  and 
properly  attends  to  it,  may  become  wealthy.  He  and  his 
family  may  for  a  season  (eel  lonely  ;  but  in  all  probability, 
in  a  few  years  there  will  be  gathered  around  him  all  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  his  early  Eastern  home. 
If  he  is  religious,  let  him  be  careful  to  carry  his  religion 
with  him,  and  be  sure  to  maintain  it,  when  hegetsthere. 
Let  him  “  Watch  and  pray,  lest  he  fall  into  temptation.” 
I  have  understosd  that  many  remove  into  the  Western 
country,  who,  not  finding  any  organized  Church,  and  but 
few  professors  of  religion  around  them,  forsake  the  as¬ 
sembling  of  themselves  together  for  worship,  aud  soon 
backslide  Let  Christians  beware.  If  you  go,  “  Let  your 
light  shine,  that  others  may  see  your  good  works,  and 
glorify  your  Father  in  Heaven.” 


NOTICES  TO  CORK  ES  POND  ENTS 
AND  GLEANINGS. 

Ten  articles  from  regular  and  transient  contributors  and 
a  multitude  of  notes,  answers  to  inquiries,  gleanings,  &c., 
are  in  type,  waiting  room.  We  wish  to  have  all  leading 
articles  on  hand  a  month,  when  practicable.  We  now  go 
to  press  much  earlier  than  formerly,  and  need  time  to  pre 
pare  and  arrange  articles  ;  and  then  the  printers,  stereo¬ 
typers,  folders,  stichers,  mailers  and  mail  carriers  must 
each  have  a  little  time  to  get  the  paper  into  the  readers 
hands.  Do  not  put  off  your  contributions,  queries,  &c., 
until  just  as  the  paper  is  going  to  press . 

Cucumber  fSugs.— Dr.  Heckerman,  of  Tiffin, 
writes  :  Most  gardeners  are  very  much  annoyed  by 
these  bugs,  which  prey  alike  upon  the  cucumber,  melon, 
pumpkin  and  squash— the  latter  being  its  favorite.  Va¬ 
rious  plans  have  been  devised  for  their  protection,  such  as 
soot,  &c.  A  method  which  I  have  practiced  with  nearly 
entire  success,  is  to  form  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  finely 
ground  black  pepper  and  wheat  flour,  and  dust  the  plants, 
while  the  dew  is  upon  them  with  this  mixture,  using  an 
ordinary  flour  or  pepperbox.  It  is  a  fact  generally  known, 
that  black  pepper  is  so  obnoxious  to  most  insects,  that 
few  will  approach  or  stay  in  its  presence  The  object  of 
the  flour  is  to  combine  with  the  pepper,  and  with  the 
water  or  dew  to  form  a  paste,  which  will  adhere  lo  the 
leaves  for  many  days  unless  washed  off  by  heavy  rains  ; 
in  which  case  the  application  should  be  renewed. 

SSeai  Manure— B.  S.,  of  Dutchess  Co— Poultry  drop¬ 
pings,  are  without  any  doubt  exceedingly  valuable  on 
almost  all  crops.  The  best  three  avail, ible  manures,  in 
our  opinion  ure finely  ground  unburned  bones,  Peruvian 
guano,  and  hen  manure.  The  latter  if  kept  dry,  pulver¬ 
ized  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  four  or  five  time  its 
bulk  of  muck  or  earth,  with  or  without  plaster,  is  capital 
for  putting  into  the  hill  with  any  seed.  Asa  general  thing 
we  would  advise  the  use  of  poultry  droppings,  directly 
around  the  seed.  The  best  results  we  have  witnessed 
were  from  adding  to  corn  and  potatoes  a  mixture  of  one 
bushel  hen  manure,  one  bushel  plaster,  one  peck  of  air 
slaked  lime.  These  were  worked  well  together  only  as 
fast  as  wanted  for  use,  and  a  large  handful  scattered  in 
each  hill  and  the  seed  put  upon  it  and  immediately  covered . 
Pulverize  this  and  all  other  manures  as  much  as  possible, 
so  that  they  may  be  diffused  evenly  through  the  soil.  It. 
may  be  sown  broadcast  as  a  top-dressing,  or  be  dug  in 
around  the  roots  of  trees  and  plants.  It  can  be  econo¬ 
mized  by  putting  it  with  the  seed,  but  can  hardly 
come  amiss,  used  in  any  manner. 

'S' lie  luanureal  value  ok'  Guano  and  Yel¬ 
low  lupine  for  barren  Soils.— From  a  letter 
from  our  Waterloo  correspondent,  S.  W.,  we  make  the 
following  extract :  “  The  Count  de  Goucey,  in  a  letter 
to  B.  P.  Johnson,  Secretary  of  our  Stale  Society,  says  : 
Within  the  last  few  years  by  the  aid  of  Guano,  four  vil¬ 
lages  near  Cloes,  on  the  Rhine,  with  a  population  of  4,000, 
have  become  rich,  expending  now  about  $100,000  a  year 
for  guano  alone.  (?)  The  Baron  also  tells  us  that  another 
means  of  growing  a  crop  on  poor  soils  heretofore  left  un¬ 
cultivated,  from  very  barrenness,  is  to  grow  the  Yellow 
Lupine,  (I  suppose  Lupinus  lutens).  yhis  plant  has  been 
cultivated  of  late  wilh  great  success  on  the  sterile  wastes 
of  Prussia,  producing  not  only  forage,  but  grain,  contain¬ 
ing  as  much  azote  (nitrogen)  as  Horse-beans.  I  think 
this  species  of  Liguminose  would  be  a  desideratum  on 
the  thin  sandy  soils  of  Long-Island,  and  New  Jersey.  If 
it  will  grow  on  a  soil  too  poor  tor  clover,  it  undoubtedly 
collects  more  food  from  the  atmosphere,  and  may  sup¬ 
ply  the  place  of  clover  as  a  manuring  crop.” 

CJlip  Manure.— II.  H.  Dean,  of  Vermont,  inquires 
what  he  shall  do  with  it.  It  will  hardly  come  amiss  for 
any  crop  It  is  a  good  absorbent  for  other  manures  in  the 
stables,  yards  and  privies.  It  is  a  very  good  dressing  for 
fruit  trees,  and  for  grass  land. 

Guano  Experiments.— J.  Mosely,  of  Mass.  We 
shall  giv*  the  substance  of  these  in  a  subsequent  number. 
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Grafting-  Wax.— R.  S.,  Wisconsin  Two  pounds  of 
rosin,  one  pound  of  beeswax,  with  tallow  or  lard  enough 
to  temper  it  to  suit  the  season  Stir  well  until  all  is  melt¬ 
ed.  Work  with  the  hands  until  white 

II ot-Be«ls  — “  Juvenile  Gardener  ”  asks  ifliot-beds 
will  succeed  when  made  in  the  ordinary  manner,  without 
the  s  shes.  The  heat  will  not  be  retained  without  some 
covering,  and  thai  covering  should  admit  light.  The  sash 
is  also  necessary  lo  shield  the  young  plants  fr*m  outside 
frosts  and  storms. 

Kerry  Plants  from  Seeds.— J.  N.  R.  asks  if 
Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Cranberries,  &c  ,  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  seed  true  to  the  varieties  sown.  They  are 
not,  although  finer  varieties  are  generally  produced  by 
seeds  from  choice  kinds.  It  is  better  for  cultivators,  gen¬ 
erally.  loobtain  plants  of  known  varieties,  rather  than  at¬ 
tempt  rai-ina  from  seed.  Cranberry  giowing  from  seed, 
s  answered  by  a  noted  experimenter,  who  says:  “But 
raising  vines  from  seed  is  uncertain,  hazardous,  and  il 
you  succeed  you  have  a  longtime  to  wait  for  the  fruit.” 

The  Permanent  tonalities  off  Flowers.— 

F.  Sohrener,  of  Moss  Grove,  gives  us  the  case  of  a  Fox 
Glove,  which  changed  the  color  ofrits  flowers  in  thecourse 
of  seven  years  from  purple  to  white.  “  Our  beautiful  pur¬ 
ple  fox  gloves  are  gone,  and  there  has  not  be>  n  in  alt  that 
time  another  fox  glove,  except  our  own  within  a  mile  of  us. 
How  do  you  account  for  it!” 

This  is  what  professional  gardeners  call  a  sport.  There 
is  a  disposition  in  all  flowers  to  he  affected  slightly  by 
external  causes,  climate,  soil,  cultivation,  manures.  &c. 
But  some  plants  have  this  disposition  much  stronger  than 
others.  The  fox  glove  probably  has  it  more  than  the 
Dahlia.  We  would  suggest  changing  the  fox  glove  to  a 
new  location  in  the  garden  to  see  what  the  result  of 
fresh  soil  will  be. 

Porn  for  Foslder.— M.  II  I’.,  of  Columbia  Co — 
We  believe  the  general  experience  is  in  favor  of  planting 
or  sowing  in  drills  in  preference  to  broadcast.  If  sown 
broadcast,  it  must  be  thin  enough  to  allow  the  growth  of 
m-ich  foul  stuff,  or  the  corn  will  not  flourish,  and  then 
the  weeds  cannot  be  kept  down  by  hoeing.  Make  the  soil 
as  rich  as  may  be  convenient,  and  put  in  drills  21  or  3  feet 
apart,  and  give  it  as  thorough  cultivation  as  for  a  full  imp 
of  ears.  The  seeds  may  be  put  in  say  one  or  two  inches 
apart,  according  to  the  richness  ofllie  soil  and  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  suckering  Corn  planted  in  this  way  yields  a 
great  amount  of  valuable  fodder.  Many  persons  are  in¬ 
tending  to  try  a  plot  of  the  new  sugar  cane  for  the  same 
purpose.  Il  bids  fair  to  excel  corn,  as  tiie  stalks  are  much 
more  solid  and  full  of  saccharine  matter,  which  is  of  a 
fattening  nature.  We  shall  see  how  this  is  the  present 
Summer. 

Kin?  Philip  Coral.— L.  Lewis,  of  Cayuga  Co., 
says  of  this  corn  :  “  It  is  the  best  I  have  ever  raised 

after  an  experience  of  fifty  years  with  various  kinds.  It 
ripens  early,  has  a  small  cob,  large  kernel  and  ears  of 
good  size.  It  oars  well,  and  if  planted  three  feet  by  two 
and  a  half  a  part,  and  well  taken  care  of,  it  will  yield  BO 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  seeds  he  inquires  for  he  can 
probably  procure  in  Auburn. 

Wheat  Culture.— D.  W.,  of  Washington  county, 
Pa.,  wishes  information  on  this  topic.  As  he  is  a  new  sub¬ 
scriber,  he  has  not  read  our  former  aiticles.  At  the  appro¬ 
priate  season,  we  shall  discuss  this  subject  at  length.  Any 
hints  from  our  readers  thankfully  received. 

Silk  Worm  Eyrsrs  Wanted.— J.  Laverell,  of 
Bridge  Val  ey,  Pa.,  inquires  where  these  can  be  obtained. 
We  do  not  know.  Will  some  one  having  them  please 
write  him  direct,  and  also  inform  us. 

Saving-  and  Trying  New  Seed.— J.  D.  H.,  of 
Cold  Spring  Harbor,  writing  upon  this  topic,  says....“  In 
May,  1855,  I  received  from  a  friend  in  Europe  only  four 
Sorghum  seeds.  These  I  planted,  and  raised  seed  enough 
to  plant  half  an  acre  in  1856.  One-half  of  this  I  fed,  and 
from  the  remainder  made  70  gallons  of  good  molasses  or 
syrup;  sold  $130  worth  of  seed,  and  have  enoush  left  with 
which  to  plant  twenty  acres  this  year.”  Not  a  bad 
speculation  on  four  diminutive  seeds  in  two  years. 

Parsuep  Wine.— Mr.  Jno.  Clarkson,  of  Milford, 
Pa  ,  informs  us  that  he  makes  a  very  good  wine  from 
parsneps  by  the  following  process  ;  Let  the  roots  remain 
in  the  ground  all  winter,  if  you  like  ;  by  all  means  let 
them  be  well  frosted  In  the  month  of  March,  clean  a 
quantity,  cut  them  fine,  and  add  one  quart  of  water  lo 
each  quart  of  cut  roots.  Boil  them  1  to  1£  houis.  Press 
out  the  liquid  and  strain  it.  To  each  gallon  of  the  fluid 
thus  obtained  add  3!  lbs.  of  coarse  sugar,  stirring  jt  well, 
and  when  sufficiently  cool  set  it  to  work  with  yeast 
smeared  over  a  piece  of  toasted  bread.  After  12  to  18 
hours,  put  it  into  casks  p'eserving  sufficient  to  fill  up  the 
casks  from  time  to  time.  When  done  working,  close  the 
bung  tightly :  let  it  stand  until  the  following  March  and 
then  rack  it  off  into  bottles,  adding  to  each  bottle  a  lump 


of  sugar  of  the  size  of  a  walnut.  When  sufficiently  fine 
you  will  have  a  very  delicious  wine.  Some  use  4  lbs. 
sugar  instead  of  31  lbs.,  arid  also  use  a  lemon  ;  but  this  is 
merely  a  matter  of  taste. 

Dried  Apples;  Pies.— “A  Buckeye  Girl” sends  us 
the  following  recipe  :  Let  those  who  have  the  great 
privilege  of  drying  their  own  fruit,  prepare  their  apples 
for  pies  before  they  a:e  dried  Free  them  from  all  skins 
and  cores,  then  slice  and  spread  on  platters,  and  they  w  ill 
dry  in  a  hot  sun  or  by  a  cooking  stove  in  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours,  without  losing  their  natural  flavor.  Apples 
dried  in  this  way  will  cook  ready  for  use  in  a  half  hour, 
and  witli  the  usual  seasoning  of  sugar,  spices,  &c  ,  w-e 
have  a  pie  that  would  take  a  preity  smart  epicure  lo  tell 
from  a  green  apple  pie,  and  besides,  it  is  a  saving  of 
time,  which  is  a  great  desideratum  in  the  endless  round 
of  cookery. 

Soap  and  Candle  Multilist.  -We  have  valuable 
communications  from  our  fair  Kentucky  correspondent, 

“  Mollie  Broom,”  on  these  topics,  which,  with  others  of 
similar  character,  we  shall  find  room  for,  now  that  Spring 
work  in  the  garden  and  field  will  not  demand  so  much 
space.  "We  shall  gladly  surrender  a  due  share  of  these 
pages  to  instructive  hints  and  suggestions  on  household 
labors. 

SSeeff  or  Fork  Fickle.— An  Illinois  clergyman, 
furnishes  us  the  following  one,  which  he  thinks  can’t  be 
beat  for  goodness  arid  cheapness:  To  every  2  gallons  of 
water  add  4  lbs.  salt,  1  lb.  sugar  (or  its  equivalent  in 
molasses),  I  ounce  saltpetre  ;  boil  and  skim  and  then  add 
1  ounce  saleratus.  » 

Coffee-making.— 1 The  same  correspondent  writes: 
An  improvement  in  coffee-making  is  to  frequently,  say 
every  three  minutes,  take  it  from  the  fire  while  burning 
and  shake  and  blow  out  the  hulls  and  dirt  that  come  off  by 
healing  which  will  not  be  removed  by  the  preliminary 
washing  Wife  has  tried  various  methods,  and  says  the 
recipe  on  page  31  of  this  volume  (Feb  No.)  will  be  a  per¬ 
fect  one,  with  this  additional  item  in  burning. 

Indian  Brcail.- “  Icanne,”  of  Buffalo,  sends  us 
this  recipe : 

“Take  2  teaspoonsful  of  soda  or  saleratus,  well  pulver¬ 
ized  ;  1  quint  of  sour  milk  ;  4  tea-cups  of  Indian  meal ;  2 
tea  cups  o<  ryp  or  Graham  flour  ;  I  cup  of  molasses,  and 
sa:t  as  needed.  Bake  2j  hours. 

“The  soda  in  all  cooking  should  be  put  into  the  cup  in 
which  the  milk  is  measured,  and  well  stirred,  and  from 
I  hence  poured  carefully  into  the  pari  it  is  made  in  ;  Ihen 
small  particles  will  not  he  found  disfiguring  the  loaf. 
The  above  will  make  one  nice  thick  loaf,  baked  in  a  two 
quart  tin  basin  with  a  modeiaie  fire.  The  last  hour  arid  a 
half,  it  rtquires  but  very  little  heat ;  if  it  bakes  too  fast  on 
the  top,  as  many  stove  ovens  do.  cover  with  an  old  three 
pint  tin  basin.  Those  who  are  “experienced”  will  un¬ 
derstand  why  an  old  basin  is  better  than  a  new  one. 
Wh  il  done,  let  it  stand  half  an  hour  before  attempting  to 
take  out  of  the  tin  ;  then  do  up  In  your  bread  cloth,  and 
if  you  do  not  admit  by  the  next  day  that  it  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  Indian  bread,  I  shall  call  you  no  epicure  in 
coarse  diet.” 

TootSie  Aclie  Kemcdy.— Mr.  John  McBradner, 
of  Walton,  sends  the  following  remedy  or  palliative; 
clean  out  the  cavity,  and  insert  into  it  a  little  cotton  dip¬ 
ped  in  a  solution  of  Gum  Copal  in  cliloriform.  To  reduce 
inflamation,  anil  swelling,  rub  thoroughly  with  a  strong 
solution  of  one  part  common  salt  and  two  parts  saltpetre 
in  water.  The  gum  and  chloroform  preparation  we  know 
to  be  good.  The  saltpetre  and  salt  wash  we  don’t  know 
about  Alochol,  mustard,  essence  of  pepoerrnent,  or  better 
camphor  solution  with  plenty  of  ‘rubbing’  is  always  good. 

Big  Apples  and  “  Salt  Junk.”-Mr.  Lydeck- 
er,  of  English  Neighborhood,  N.  J.,  will  please  accept  our 
thanks  for  a  magnificent  Fallenwalder  Apple,  left  on  our 
desk  in  our  absence  “  as  an  evidence  that  in  his  locality 
they  had  got  beyond  ‘  Salt  Junk.’  ”  We  consider  the  evi¬ 
dence  perfectly  conclusive.  If  such  apples  abound  in 
English  Neighborhood,  salt  meats  must  be  at  a  decided 
discount. 

Advantages  of  Taking  tlie  Papers.— “Ex- 
perimenta,”  of  New-Jersey,  writes  on  this  topic,  on  three 
varieties  of  paper.  There  are  some  good  thoughts,  and 
if  the  article  were  condensed  into  one-third  of  the  space, 
we  should  like  to  publish  it. 

Salting  Hay.— Albert  Mackey,  of  Ulster  County, 
is  right  about  the  diffusion  of  the  salt  through  the  whole 
mass  of  the  hay.  The  analogy  of  salt  on  hams  is  a 
clincher. 

Aclicap  way  of  Increasing  Production 

A  legal  friend  writes  us  from 

JONESBOROUQH,  E.  TENN. 

. Though  engaged  in  a  profession,  I  concluded  I 

wjould  also  become  a  producer,  and  to  effect  it,  adopted 
the  following  plan,  viz.,  to  procure  subscribers  to  the 
Agriculturist  On  the  following  page  you  will  find  ten, 
which  makes  fourteen  I  have  already  procured.  I  have 
read  the  Agriculturist  for  some  time  past  and  I  am  satis 


fled  that  each  farmer,  who  takes  and  reads  your  paper  one 
year,  will  produce  as  the  result,  at  least  twenty  bushels 
more  of  something  for  human  subsistanee  and  comfort, 
worth  at  least  ten  dollars.  This  makes  280  bushels 
worm  $140.  Why  am  I  not  a  producer  to  this  extent? 
Suppose  each  one  of  the  30,010  lawyers  in  the  U.  S., 
were  to  do  this,  (ilhas  cost  me  in  all  say  tlvee  hours 
time)  you  have  produced  8,400,000  bushels,  worth  $4,200,- 
000.  Are  not  small  things  too  much  neglected?” 

Spanish  and  Dorking  Fowls.— G.  F.  C  ,  of 
Amenia,  sends  us  a  few  good  words  in  favor  of  these 
fowls.  We  have  raised  them  for  years  and  are  inclined 
to  think  favorably  of  their  merits.  The  hen  fever  has 
subsided.  . 

Outlets  for  Drains. — “  B.”  of  Shelbum,  asks 
if  in  underdraining  a  garden  for  fruit  these  are  necessary.” 
If  the  drains  ever  carry  water  they  should  have  outlets. 
The  pears  and  plums  w  ill  do  w  ell  on  the  clay  portions  if 
drained. 

Dourah  Corn. — C.  S.  Keep,  of  Monson,  inquires 
if  this  article  will  mix  with  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane.  Il 
belongs  to  the  same  family  and  will  hybridize  readily. 
The  sorghum  should  be  planted  at  a  d  stance  from  every¬ 
thing  else  of  the  broom  corn  species. 

Country  Du  ellings  and  Farm  Buildings 

—  Communications,  with  drawings  on  tiiese  topics,  are  on 
file  f.r examination.  Let  us  have  more  of  ihem,  from  dif 
ft-rent  sources,  that  we  may  select  and  illustrate  by  cuts, 
the  best  plans  for  constructing  plain,  cheap,  and  yet .  oni- 
fortable  and  beautiful  rural  dwellings  and  out-buildings. 

Manure  Enquiries.— The  letter  of  J.  I.  Paine, 
and  many  others  of  similar  character,  have  not  been 
specially  answered,  as  most  of  the  questions  proposed  are 
answered  in  the  Tegular  articles  on  manures. 


New  Books. 

We  have  on  our  table  several  valuable  new  books, 
waiting  a  thorough  examination  and  notice.  We  have 
looked  through  one  of  them  carefu'ly.  It  is  entitled:  A 
Practical  Treatise  on  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants, 
comprising  their  Natural  History,  Comparative  Feeding 
Value,  Methods  of  Cultivating,  Cutting,  Curing,  and 
the  Management  of  Grass  Lands.  By  Charles  L. 
Flint,  A.  M.,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Agriculture,  &c.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Co., 
New- York. 

This  is,  we  think,  the  best  treatise  of  the  kind  we  have 
seen  on  this  important  subject.  The  various  plants  used 
as  forage  for  animals  both  in  a  green  and  dry  state,  are 
fully  described,  and  illustrated  with  numerous  plain  cuts. 
The  method  of  culture  is  given  in  detail,  with  many  prac 
tical  suggestions.  We  advise  our  readers  to  get  this  book, 
and  study  it  thoroughly,  as  we  are  now  doing.  We  shall 
be  happy  to  assist  any  distant  subscriber  in  getting  a  copy. 
It  can  doubtless  be  sent  post  paid,  by  mail  to  any  one 
forwarding  the  retail  price,  $1  25,  as  the  postage  amounts 
to  about  the  difference  between  the  wholesale  and  retail 
price.  _ 

Agricultural  Exhibitions. 

N.  Y.  State. — Next  Annual  Exhibition  at  Buffalo,  Oct. 
6th  to  9th,  inclusive.  Send  for  full  List  of  Premiums  and 
Regulations  to  the  Secretary,  Col.  B.  P.  Johnson,  Albany, 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Exhibition  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  Sept. 
1st  to  5th,  inclusive. 


The  Cattle  Murrain  in  Europe. 

A  fatal  disease,  which  is  said  to  be  contagious,  prevails 
very  extensively  among  the  cattle  in  the  countries  around 
the  Baltic  Sea.  On  the  2d  of  April  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  issued  an  order  in  Council  that  hereafter  no  cattle, 
horses’ hoofs  or  hides,  shall  be  brought  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  any  of  the  territories  bordering  on  the  Bal¬ 
tic  or  Gulf  of  Finland.  This  order  was  made  after  an  in¬ 
vestigation,  and  the  subject  is  of  no  little  importance  to 
this  country,  as  these  hides,  taken  from  the  animals  dy¬ 
ing  of  the  disease,  being  shut  out  from  a  nearer  market, 
will  doubtless  be  sent  here  inlarge  numbers,  especially  as 
they  had  been  previously  prohibited  in  France,  Prussia, 
and  several  of  the  Geman  States.  As  this  disease  has 
prevailed  for  a  year  or  two  past,  and  it  has  not  yet  spread 
elsewhere,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  so  much  cause  for 
fear  as  there  would  otherwise  be,  yet  we  think  the  matter 
demands  the  prompt  attention  of  our  Government.  A 
brief  delay  may  lead  lo  the  introduction  of  a  disease 
among  our  animals  producing  the  loss  of  untold  millions. 
The  “hog  cholera”  is  already  creating  much  apprehen¬ 
sion  in  some  of  our  Western  States. 


A  Correction.— On  page  88, by  an  error  in“making 
up,”  the  Black  Naples  and  Bang  Up  Currants  got  into  the 
list  of  Gooseberries. 

Sale  or  Devon  Cattle —It  will  be  seen  by  an  an¬ 
nouncement  in  our  advertising  columns,  that  Mr.  Wain 
right,  will  hold  his  first,  publiesale  of  Devout,  .Tune  17th. 
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business  Jtotm 

SUGAR  CAM  SEE®. 

LARGE 

Special  Pre  mi  mils  for 

tt&W  ^-0.l3SJ02?*i1C>©3^Si 

We  recently  embraced  an  opportunity  to  purchase  at  a 
reasonable  price,  a  lot  of 

500  pounds  of  very  fine 

CHINESE  SC  GAR-CANE  SEE® 

Direct  from  Count  de  Beauregard  and  Leonard  Wray, 
Esq.,  of  Toulon,  France.  This  seed  has  not  been  surpassed 
inpunty  and  quality  by  any  yet  offered  in  this  country. 

This  we  have  secured  for  Special  Premiums  ( outside  of 
our  regular  free  distribution,  which  will  still  be  continued). 

Premium  1st— To  each  present  subscriber  who  will 
send  us  one  new  subscriber  for  1857,  and  $1,27,  (2/  cents 
for  return  postage  on  seed),  we  will  forward  a  premium 
of  one-quarter  pound  of  seed  post-paid.  (These  packages 
contain  about  5,000  seeds,  and  are  of  the  same  size  and 
weight  as  those  sold  in  very  many  places  for  $1,  or  $1,30 
post-paid.) 

Premium  2nd— For  six  new  subscribers  and  $6> 
we  will  send  a  premium  of  one  pound  of  seed,  post-paid ,  or 
two  pounds  if  the  seeds  go  by  Express,  unpaid.  A  pound 
contains  about  20,000  seeds. 

Premium  3rd— For  te»  new  subscribers  and  $10, 
we  will  send  two  pounds  of  seeds  by  mail  post-paid,  or  four- 
pounds  by  Express  unpaid. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  conferring  a  triple  benefit  by  a 
little  effort-first,  to  those  led  to  read  the  paper,  by  your  so¬ 
licitation—  second,  to  yourself  by  securing  a  large  quqptity 
of  pure  seed  ;  and  third,  to  the  Agriculturist  by  extending 
its  circulation  where  it  might  not  find  its  way  but  for  your 
exertions. 

•  In  response  to  numerous  inquiries  w  e  will  state  that  we 
can  recommend  the  Sugar-Cane  Seed  offered  by  two  par¬ 
ties  in  our  advertising  columns,  as  being  of  pure  and  gen¬ 
uine  quality  ;  their  whole  supplies,  we  are  confident,  came 
from  the  same  source  as  our  own,  alluded  to  above. 


Plenty  of  Seeds  for  Rislribution. 

In  our  last  we  stated  that  our  supply  of  Sweet  Corn 
was  running  short.  This  announcement  broughf  us  offers 
of  parcels  from  several  individuals  who  had  it  on  hand, 
but  had  not  previously  offered  it  for  sa'e.  We  are  now 
able  to  continue  our  offer  of  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  to 
new  or  old  subscribers  calling  or  applying  by  ready-di¬ 
rected  envelops,  post-paid  with  one  or  two  stamps. 
This  offer  extends  to  e-ch  kind  hitherto  proffered,  viz.  : 
King  Philip  Corn,  Darling's  Early  Sweet  Corn,  Sto well's 
Sweet  Corn,  Poland  Oats,  and  the  Sugar  Cane  Seed.  As 
we  have  scattered  from  seventy  to  eighty  thousand  or  more 
packages  of  seed  (we  have  lost  count  of  the  number),  we 
suppose  most  of  our  present  subscribers  must  have  ob 
tained  what  thev  have  desired.  If  any  are  still  unsup¬ 
plied,  let  them  send  on  at  once,  that  we  may  close  up  the 
distribution  as  early  as  may  be.  It  is  of  course  unneces¬ 
sary  to  hint  i  hat  any  favors  from  our  friends  in  the  way  of 
new  subscribers  will  be  thankfully  received.  We  now  re¬ 
ceive  fifty  to  one  hundred  daily,  and  our  clerks,  who  have 
learned  how  to  take  care  of  three  to  five  hundred  a  day. 
are  still  on  hand,  ready  for  duty. 


Losses  of  Seed  by  Mail. 

Out  of  some  33,000  letters  mailed  to  us  this  year,  about 
25  have  failed  to  come  to  hand.  At  the  same  rate,  about 
60  losses  by  mail  have  occurred  among  the  75,000  to  80,000 
packages  of  seed  sent  out  by  us.  Let  any  one  having 
failed  lo  receive  their  expected  packages,  apply  at  once  for 
duplicates  ;  we  have  enough  for  all. 

Seeds  to  Canada  Subscribers. 

We  regret  that  our  numerous  Canada  subscribers  are 
obliged  to  pay  so  heavy  postage  (20  cents  an  ounce)  on 
seeds.  Let  those  residing  near  together  make  up  a  Club 
among  themselves,  and  send  for  a  pound  or  so,  including 
such  of  the  five  varieties  of  seeds  we  have  offered,  and 
have  ihem  come  by  Express.  They  are  welcome  to  the 
seeds  so  long  as  we  have  them,  and  where  half  a  dozen 
send  together,  we  will  cheerfully  make  up  an  express 
package.  An  ounce  each  of  the  three  varieties  of  corn 
and  of  the  oats,  and  say  one  thousand  seeds  of  the  sugar 
cane,  will  make  a  package  of  2}  pounds  for  a  Club  of  six, 
or  4  pounds  for  a  Club  of  ten,  on  which  the  express 
charges  will  be  but  a  few  shillings,  whereas  the  postage 
on  4  pounds  amounts  to  $12  80. 

All  of  our  Premium  Seeds  can  be  planted  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  May  in  most  parts  of  Canada,  and  in  the  north¬ 
ern  parts  of  the  United  States. 


Rack  Volumes. 

We  have  now  spare  copies  of  Volumes  XII.,  XIII.  and 
XIV.  only.  Price  unbound,  $1  per  volume,  or  $1  25  if 
prepaid  by  mail.  Price,  bound,  $1  50  per  volume,  not 
mailable. 

IF  With  a  single  exception,  the  actual  regular  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Agriculturist  to  subscribers  is  about  Fifteen 
Thousand  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Journal  in 
the  World  devoted  to  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  only. 


^bhrtbemettis 

TEEMS  —  (invariably  cash  before  insertion) : 
Twenty-five  cents  per  line  (of  ten  words)  for  each  insertion. 

By  the  column  or  half  column,  $30  per  column  for  the  first 
insertion  and  $25  for  each  subsequent  insertion. 

Business  Notices  Forty  cents  a  line. 

Advertisements  to  be  sure  of  insertion  must  be  received  at 
latest  by  the  20th  of  the  preceding  month. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

PARDEE’S  MANUAL  FOR  THE  CUL¬ 
TURE  OF  THE  STRAWBERRY  will  insure  success, 
and  recommend  the  best  varieties  for  the  different  soils  and 

locations.  Price . 60  cents. 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price. 

C.  M  SAXTON  &  CO., 

Agricultural  Book-Publishers, 

140  Fulton -st.,  New- York. 


romMum  vausss. 

~0  EAUTIFUL  HOMES  AND  THE 

charms  of  Summer  verdure  amid  the  dreariness  of  a 
Winter  landscape  can  be  obtained  by  the  judicious  use  of 
Evergreens. 

The  best  time  to  transplant  them  is  early  in  May. 

The  most  desirable  variety  is  the 

Norway  Spruce,  both  for  single  specimens  and  masses.  It 
bears  transplanting  well,  and  is  a  general  favorite. 

The  White  Pine  ranks  next,  and,  after  them,  come  other 
varieties  like  the  Balsam  Fir,  Austrian  Pine,  Arbor  Vitzb, 
Pinub  excelsa,  &c.,  while  for  rich  glossy  Evergreen  Shrubbery, 
the  Rhododendron  is  unequaled. 

All  these  are  furnished  by 

PARSONS  &  CO., 

FLUSHING,  N.  Y., 

(near  New -York  City,) 

Whose  Catalogues  can  be  obtained  by  mail,  or  at  29  Wall-street 
(basement),  New-York 

Trees  will  be  carefully  packed  and  delivered  at  Fulton 
Market  wharf,  New-York. 


AGRICULTURAL  SEiEDS. 

nPHE  SUBSCRIBERS  OFFER  THE 

JL  following  seasonable  Seeds,  the  growth  of  last  year  and 
of  unsurpassed  qualities.  Dealers  and  otheis  requiring  large 
quant  Hies  will  be  served  at  very  low  rates  : 

Bes*  qua  i»y  Red  Top  Turnip; 

Red  Top  Strap  Leaf  do. 

Large  White  English  Globe  Turnip; 
do.  do.  Norfolk  do. 

Long  White  Tankard  Turnip; 

YeilowStone  do. 

Yellow  Aberdeen  do. 

Best  American  Improved  Ruta  Baga  Turnip; 

Imported  do  da. 

do.  Purple  Top  do. 

And  twelve  other  fine  varieties  of  Turnips. 

Early  Scarlet  Horp  farrot; 

Improved  Long  Orange  do. 

Long  White  do. 

White  Sugar  Beet; 

Yellow  do. 

Long  Red  Mangel  Wurtzel  Beet; 

Yellow  Globe  do. 

Fine  Mixed  French  Grass  Seed,  and  other  mixtures  for 
Lawns.  Also  the  finest  qualities  of  Red,  White.  Dutch,  Lu¬ 
cerne  and  other  CLOVERS,  TIMOTHY,  RED  TOP  BLUE 
GRASS,  ENGLISH  and  ITALIAN  RAY  GRASSES,  OR¬ 
CHARD  SWEET-SCENTED  VERNAL,  the  FESCUES  and 
other  GRASSES,  with  a  large  and  complete  assortment  of 
VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  and  FIELD  SEEDS,  of  the  best 
qua  ities,  at  tea.- enable  rates. 

OF3  Catalogues  on  application. 

JAMES  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

15  John-street,  New-York. 


Field  and  garden  seeds,  agri¬ 
cultural  and  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 
of  the  most  approved  patterns. 

BT  Farmers  will  find  it  to  t  heir  advantage  to  call  and  see  our 
LITTLE  AMERICAN  MOWER  AND  REAPER. 

It  weighs  only  450  pounds,  light  draft,  no  side  draft,  and  war¬ 
ranted  to  give  satisfaction,  Sold  at  the  low  price  of  $100  as  a 
Mower;  $120  as  Mower  and  Reaper.  Sold  by 

GRIFFING  BROTHER  &  CO.. 

60  Courtlandt-st.,  New-York. 


JT'AMILY  COW  FOR  SALE— A  VERY 

superior ‘milker  of  the  Durham  breed,  large  size,  hand¬ 
somely  formed,  and  perfectly  gentle  7  years  old  Price  $125. 
Apply  to  JOHN  C.  JACKSON,  111  Water-st., New-York. 


Chicken  and  hog  feed.— for 

sale,  a  quantity  of  Beef  and  Pork  Scraps,  a  superior  and 
heap  article  for  swine  and  poultry,  also  for  manure. 

WILLIAM  C.  HALL,  No.  432  Ninth  Avenue,  New-York. 


FIELD  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

A  FULL  ASSORTMENT  OF  THE 

choicest  Foreign  and  Domestic  Field  and  Garden  Seeds, 
raised  expressly  for  my  trade.  All  genuine  and  of  the  best 
kinds.  For  sale  wholesale  and  retail. 

SORGHUM  SACCH A RATUM,  or  CHINESE  SUGAR- 
CANE,  both  of  foreign  and  home  growth,  put  up  in  dollar  pack¬ 
ages.  with  printed  directions  for  planting.  Also,  by  the  pound 
or  in  larger  quant  ities. 

KING  PHILIP,  or  RROWN  CORN. 

WYANDO  1TE  CORN. 

LARGE  SOUTHERN  CORN. 

WHITE  and  YELLOW  ELI  NT  CORN. 

DARLING’S  EXTRA  EARLY  SWEET  CORN. 

EARLY  TUSCARORA  CORN. 

EVERGREEN,  DUTTON,  POP  and  other  varieties. 
POLAND  AND  OTHER  CHOICE  SEED  OATS— The  best 
in  market. 

SPRI NG  BARLEY— Extra  choice  quality. 

SPRING  RYE 

SPRING  WHEAT — Fife,  Tea,  Golden  Drop,  Canada  Club 
and  Black  Sea. 

POTATOES — Prince  Albert,  very  superior.  Dikeman.  Ear¬ 
ly  J  une.  Ash  Leaf  Kidney,  Mercer,  and  other  choice  varieties. 

SPRING  AND  WINTER  VETCHES,  BROOM  CORN. 
PEAS  oi  every  choice  variety,  BEANS  ditto. 

GRASS  SEEDS. — Timothy,  Red  Top,  Ray,  Orchard,  Flue 
Sweet  Scented  Vernal,  Foul  Meadow,  gje. 

CLOVER — Large  and  Medium  Red,  Dutch  White,  Lucern 
or  Alfalfa.  AlsiKe,  Crimson,  Sanfoin,  Sweet  Scented. 

MILLET — Extra  clean  for  sowing. 

FLOWER  SEED  and  HERBS— All  new  and  valuable  varie¬ 
ties. 

RED  AND  YELLOW  ONION  SETS— Top  or  Button  On¬ 
ions.  Potato  Onions. 

APPLE,  PEAR  AND  QUINCE  SEEDS.  PEACH  Pitts.  &c. 
OSAGE  ORANGE. — Yellow  and  Honev  Locust.  Buckthorn. 
MUSHROOM  SPAWN  TOBACCO  SEED— Havana,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  and  large  Connecticut  Leaf— all  choice  varieties 

BIRDSEED. — Canary,  Hemp,  Rape,  Maw  and  Rough  Rice 
GRAFTING  WAX,  WHALE  SOAP  GUANO  and  SUPER¬ 
PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  in  small  packages  of  25  cents  each 
FORCING  GLASSES.  SYRINGES,  and  a  full  asso.tment 
of  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLE  VI  ENTS.  VINE  and  FLOW- 
ER  SCISSORS,  GRASS  and  HEDGE  SHEARS,  &c  ,  &c. 

STRAWBERRY,  CURRANT,  and  RASPBERRY  SEED.— 
Lawton  Blackberry,  Red  Antwerp,  Fastolf  and  Franconia  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Hovey’s,  and  other  choice  Strawberries,  Cranberry.  Pie. 
Planter  Rhubarb,  Asparagus.  Osage  Orange,  and  other  p  ants. 
Fruit  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  all  kinds,  in  the  best  condition, 
furnished  to  order. 

Catalogues  furnished  on  application. 

BOOKS —A  choice  variety  of  standard  works  on  Horticul¬ 
ture,  Agriculture,  trees,  drainage.  &c.t  &c. 

R.  L  ALLEN.  1 89  Water-st. . ‘New-York . 

PARSONS  CO., 

FLUSHING,  neak  NEW-YORK, 

OFFER  FOR  SALE  AN  ASSORTMENT 

of  Trees  and  Plants  which  they  have  grown  for  the  use  of 
amateurs,  and  have  prepared,  by  frequent  transplanting  and 
oilier  modes,  for  success  in  moving 

They  are  of  fine  size  and  symmetrical  form,  and  among  them 
will  he  found 

STANDARD  APPLES  of  fine  quality. 

STANDARD  PEARS,  PLUMS  ami  CHERRIES. 
PEACHES,  A P R I (  O  IS  and  NECTARINES,  on  Plum 
stocks  and  their  own  roots. 

DWARF  PEAKS  of  fine  form,  and  ready  for  hearing 
GOOSEBERRIES  and  CURRANTS,  strong  plants  of  the 
best  soils 

RASPBERRIES— Fastolf,  Red  Antwerp,  Fillbasket 
ami  other  known  sorts 
ST  A  W  BERK  I  ES  of  all  the  best  varieties. 

NATIVE  GRAPES— Isabella.  Catawba  and  other  hardy 
varieties 

FOREIGN  GRAPES— All  the  well-known  sorts,  with  some 
new  varieties  ol  great  excellence  These  plants  are  propagated 
from  vines  that  have  borne  abundantly  for  some  years,  and  are 
known  io  be  correct. 

Great  care  is  taken  in  the  cultivation  of  Fruit  trees,  and  none 
but  those  of  the  best  quality  are  allowed  to  he  sent  out,. 

THE  ORNAMENTAL  DEPARTMENT 

Contains  Trees  ol  all  sizes  for  lawns  and  st  reels,  including  Elm, 
Silver ,  Norway  and  Sycamore  Maples,  Catalpa s.  Lindens,  Tulip 
Trees ,  Cyprtss,  Larch,  Willows.  Ash ,  Abele,  Oriental  Flans  and 
all  the  best  varieties  of  deciduous  trees 
It  also  includes  Evergreens  of  fine  size  for  single  planting, 
and  of  small  sizes  at  low  prices,  from  one  foot  upwards,  for 
massing  ;  among  them  are  Norway  Spruce,  Balsam  Fir,  Austrian 
Pine  Hemlock.  White  Pine ,  Scotch  Fir  and  other  varieties. 

The  best  shrubs  include  many  fine  varieties  at  low  prices,  for 
massing,  of  which  the  Rhododendron  Catawlnense  can  be  par¬ 
ticularly  recommended  fur  its  fine  evergreen  foliage,  showy 
bloom  and  perfect  hardiness. 

The  ROSES  are  cultivated  in  very  large  quantity,  on  their 
own  roots,  of  all  the  most  rare  varieties,  and  to  those  who  pur¬ 
chase  in  quantity  will  be  sold  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 

THE  EXOTIC  DEPARTMENT 

Contains  a  fine  assortment  of  Camellias,  grown  as  bushy,  rather 
than  tall,  slender  plants;  and  also  contains  all  Hie  well-known 
varieties  of  exotic  plants  and  many  rare  sorts  introduced  from 
Europe  annually.  These  are  all  carefully  grown  for  tiio.se  who 
desire  plants  of  symmetry  and  beauty 
CATALOGUES  of  all  the  departments  will  be  furnished  on 
application.  Great  care  will  be  taken  in  packing,  and  trees  will 
be  delivered  in  New-York  and  thence  shipped  as  directed 


CUGAR 

°CANE. 


QUGAR 

°CANE. 


CHINESE  NORTHERN  SUGAR 

CANE.— A  large  supply  of  Seed  of  the  very 
best  and  purest  quality  just  received,  and  for  sale 
at'the  NEW-YORK  AGRICULTURAL  WARE¬ 
HOUSE  and  SEED  STORE.  It  can  he  had  by 
the  quantity,  or  for  $2,  Seed  enough  will  be  sent 
by  mail,  post-paid,  to  thoroughly  plant  an  acre, 
with  directions  for  planting  aud  cultivating  ac¬ 


companying  each  package. 

R.  L.  ALLEN, 189  Water-st.,  New  York. 

N.  IB* —The  above  seed  is  equal  fo  any  ever  sold  in  this 
country;  it  was  raised  by  and  obtained  from  Count,  de  Beaure¬ 
gard  &  Leonard  Wray,  Esq  ,  of  Toulon,  France,  who  first  int  ro¬ 
duce'!  the  cane  from  Africa  and  China  into  France,  and  thence 
through  the  United  States  Government  into  this  country. 


NORTHERN  SUGAR  CANE  SEED*, 

Having  purchased  from  mr. 

WRA  Y  his  importation  of  Chinese  Xmphee  or  Sorgho 
Seed,  grown  in  France  under  his  own  immediate  inspection 
(thereby  insuring  the  utmost  purity),  and  described  editorially 
by  Mr.  Greeley,  in  “  The  Tribune,*’  we  offer  it  for  sale  in  quan¬ 
tities,  at  ONE  DOLLAR  A  POUND,  and  in  packets,  prepaid 
by  mail,  at  25  cents,  50  cents  and  $ l  each.  This  seed,  so  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  other  in  market ,  can  be  procured  only  from 

J.  M.  THORBURN  k  CO., 

15  John-street,  New-York. 
SF*  Two  Pou»ds  required  for  one  Acre. 
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THE  €©MCCI1SB  ©SSAPI3. 

The  originator  *of  this  new 

Grape  offers  for  sale  a  line  stock,  raised  from  the  parent 
vine.  It  lias  fully  sustained  its  reputation  as  the  < 

BliS'l'  GRAPE  FOR  OUT-DOER  CULTURE, 
Having;  survived  the  last  two  severe  Winters  unharmed,  where 
the  Isabella.  Catawba  and  other  vines  were  killed  to  the  ground. 

for  SIZE,  BEAUTY,  QUALITY  and  bearing, 

It  is  unsurpassed.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  has  never  been  ef¬ 
fected  by  rot  or  mildew,  while  it  ripens  from  three  to  four  weeks 
earlier  than  the  Isabella,  and  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  Diana, 
in  the  garden  of  the  proprietor. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  testimonials  that  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  different  sources  respecting  this  grape  : 

We  have  received  from  E.  W.  Bull,  of  Concord,  a  fine  speci¬ 
men  of  the  Concord  Grape.  Tins  new  seedling  is  attracting 
much  attention  among  horticulturists,  and  deservedly.  It  is  a 
large  and  handsomely  clustered  Grape,  and  the  flavor  of  the 
specimens  we  have  tasted  is  superior  to  that  ot  ihe  Isabella, 
itosion  Journal,  Sept.  1854. 

“  [  have  taken  the  liberty  to  give  you  the  impressions  my  late 
vNU  to  your  garden  produced  in  my  mind.  I’ne  exhibition  of 
vour  new  Seedling  Grape,  now  laden  with  its  luscious  fruit, 
w,ls  r.o  me  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  size,  beauty,  rich  bloom 
ami  tine  tlavor  of  the  Grape,  fully  answer  the  glowing  descrip¬ 
tions  char,  have  been  given  to  it.  None  can  look  upon  the  won- 
dr  iiiilly  luxuriant  vines,  loaded  with  their  rich  clusters,  with¬ 
out  resolving  to  obtain  one  for  his  own  garden  ”  Rev.  A.  Bul- 
iari),.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Sept.  19, 1854. 

Mr.  Miller,  of  Calmdale,  Pa.,  says:  “Last  Summer,  when 
all  m*v  native  and  foreign  vines  lost  most,  of  their  foliage,  the 
Concord  was  the  only  vine  which  kept  its  foliage  throughout.’ 

We  tested  at  our  late  State  Fair,  several  specimens  of  this 
new  Eastern  Grape,  and  were  agreeably  disappointed  in  it.  The 
berries  are  from  a  fourth  to  a  third  larger  than  either  the  Isa¬ 
bella  or  Catawba;  the  bunches  are  larger  and  heavier:  the 
viue  is  far  hardier  than  any  other  of  Northern  origin  ;  and  the 
fruit  ripens  from  three  weeks  to  a  month  ea<lier.”— Horace 
Greeley,  New- York  Tribune,  Sept.  1854. 

‘  I  regret  the  Grapes  I  received  from  you  did  not  keep  longer. 
They  gave  t  he  utmost  satisfaction,  and  every  good  judge  ol 
fruit,  said  thev  were  decidedly  better  than  the  Isabella.  — -J  D. 
Ingersoll,  Ilion,  N  Y.,  Oct.  1854. 

“The  most  beautiful  of  the  new  hardy  grapes  is  undoubtedly 
the  Concord.”— J.  F.  Allen,  Report  Mass.  Hort.  Society,  1854. 

‘‘The  testimony  in  favor  of  this  Grape  is  certainly  very  full 
and  from  well-known  horticulturist  s.  It  may  be  pronounced 
large,  handsome  and  excellent.”— Horticulturist,  Dec.  1855. 
Opinions  of  the  Massachusetts  H'irticultural  Sociefy. 

1852,  Sept.— “  Seedling  Giape  from  Mr.  Bull,  large,  handsome 
and  Excellent.” 

1853,  Sept.— *  Fully  equal  to  specimens  last  year,  and  proves  to 
be  a  remarkably  early,  handsome,  and  very  superior  Grape.” 

Fine,  strong  plants,  at  $1  50  each ;  $12  per  dozen.  Two  years 
old,  at  S2  eaoh.  Three  years  old,  extra,  at  each.  A  liberal 
discount  to  Clubs  and  the  trade. 

Orders,  with  cash  or  good  reference,  promptly  attended  to. 
Address  E.  W.  BULL,  Concord,  Mass. 

REBECCA  GRAPE  VINES 

FOR  SALE. 

TO  BE  READY  FOR  DELIVERY  BY 

the  15th  of  May,  good  strong  Plants  in  pots,  propagated 
from  the  original  vine.  Price  $3  each 
Those  wishing  to  obtain  this  new  and  valuable  Native  White 
Grape,  will  do  well  to  forward  their  orders  at  an  early  date. 

WILLIAM  BROCKSHANK. 

Prospect  Hill  Nursery  (near  Hudson), 

Columbia  Co  ,  N.  Y. 


(GTSSAIPES. 

Now  is  the  season  for  planting. 

CHORLTOWS  COMPLETE  GRAPE- 

GROWER’S  GUIDE . 60  cents. 

REEME LIN’S  VINE-DRESSER’S  MANUAL  . 50  do. 

ALLEN  ON  THE  GRAPE . $1  00 

Are  works  which  should  he  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who 
has  a  vine  to  plant  or  prune.  The  increased  produce  of  a  single 
year  will  pay  for  them. 

Sent  free  of  postage  on  receipt  of  price. 

C.  M.  SAXTON  &  CO  . 

Agricultural  Book-Publishers, 

140  Fulton-st.,  Nevv-York. 


EVERGREEN  trees. 

PARSONS  &  CO.,  FLUSHING,  near 

NEVV-YORK,  offer  for  sale— 

Norway  Spruce,  grown  far  apart, symmetrical  and  bushy, 

1  to  5  feet  high,  at  $8  to  $50  per  100; 

Siberian  Arbor  Vine,  2  feet  .  .  40  do. 

do  2%  to  3  feet .  60  do. 

Cedrus  Deodara,  4  feet . 40  do. 

Abies  Morinda,  do . 50  do. 

Rhododendron  Catawbiense,  1  foot . 50  do. 

With  many  other  varieties  suitable  for  the  trade,  or  planting  in 
masses. 
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“  GET  THE  BEST.” 

WEBSTER’S  QUARTO  DICTIONARY-UNABRIDGED. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

All  young  persons  should 

have  a  Standard  DICTIONARY  at  their  elbows:  and 
svhila  you  are  about  it.,  get  the  best;  that  Dictionary  is  Noah 
Webster’s,  the  great  work,  unabridged.  If  you  are  too  poor, 
save  the  amount  from  off  your  back,  to  put  into  your  head.” — 
Ph.  Journal. 

"  Webster’s  Quarto  Dictionary.— Everybody  knows  about 
Webster’s  Dictionary,  and  every  man,  woman  and  child,  ought 
to  have  access  to  it. 

“  It  will  tell  you  everything  in  regard  to  your  mother  tongue 
which  you  want  to  know.  It  shows  you  the  words  in  all  their 
aspects — giving  you  a  sort  of  history  of  each  individual  that  is 
in  any  way  worthy  of  attention. 

*•  Every  farmer  should  give  his  sons  two  or  three  square  rods 
of  ground,  well  prepared,  with  the  avails  of  which  they  may  buy 
it.  Every  mechanic  should  put  a  receiving  box- in  some  conspicu¬ 
ous  place  in  the  house,  to  catch  the  stray  pennies,  for  the  like 
purpose. 

“  Lay  it  upon  your  table  by  the  side  of  the  Bible— it  is  a  better 
expounder  than  many  which  claim  to  be  expounders.”— Mass. 
Life  Boat. 

Published  by  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM, 

Springfield,  Mass. 


T<0>  EOVEIIS  <1>F  FLOWERS. 

BURST’S  FLOWER  GARDEN  DIREC¬ 
TORY . $1  25 

BRECK’S  BOOK  OF  FLOWERS . 1  00 

Will  give  you  the  directions  you  need  for.selecting  the  rarest 
and  best  flowers,  and  for  their  successful  cultivation.  These 
are  the  best  books  for  amateurs. 

Sent  free  of  postage  on  receipt  of  price. 

C.  M.  SAXTON  &CO., 

Agricultural  Book-Publishers, 

140  Fulton-st.,  New-York. 


IAWTIM  1LACM1EMSY. 


This  variety  is  unique,  and 

not  as  many  suppose.  “  The  New-Rochelle  Blackberry,” 
improved  by  cultivation.  The  plants  which  abound  in  that 
neighborhood  are  no  better  than  the  wild  varieties  to  be  found 
in  every  part  of  the  country. 

CARD  FOR  ISa1?. 

.  Packages  carefully  prepared  for  safe  transportation,  will  be  j 
sold  at  the  following  reduced  rates: — Half  a  dozen,  S2 ;  one  i 
dozen,  S3;  two  dozen,  $5;  fifty  plants,  $10  ;  one  hundred,  $18.  I 
Descriptive  Circulars,  and  full  directions  for  planting  and  cul-  j 
tivation,  will  be  furnished  with  each  package  The  money  j 
should  accompany  ihe  order,  with  name  and  directions  dis-  ! 
tinctly  written.  Address 

WILLIAM  LAWTON. 

No.  54  Wail-st  ,  New-York; 
or  New-Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

N.  B.— Plants  set  out  before  May  15  will  fruit  next  year. 


LAWTON 

BLACKBERRY  PLANTS 

The  Subscribers  announce  to  their  friends  and  customerslhat 
they  have  now 

OYER  SIX  ACRES 
of  the 

GENUINE  LAWTON 

BLACKBERRY  PLANTS 

under  cultivation,  and  in  good  condition. 

They  are  therefore  prepared  to  fill  large  orders  the  coming 
FALL  and  the  following  SPRING. 

PRICES. 


$18 

per 

Hundred  plants. 

$10 

per 

Fifty  plants. 

$5 

per 

Twenty-five  plants. 

$3 

per 

Dozen  plants. 

N.  B.  All  plants  ordered  of  us  will  lie  TAKEN  up 
and  PACKED  with  the  GREATEST  CARE  ;  and 

UNDER  GUR  OWN  PERSONAL  SUPERVISION. 

Of  the  MANY  THOUSANDS 
sent  out  by  us  last  year  we  have  heard  very  few  instances  of 
failure,  notwithstanding  that  they  have  been  forwarded  to 
EVERY  PART  OF  THE  COUNTRY, 
and  the  setting  out  has  often  been  entrusted  to  unskillful  hands. 

Printed  directions  for  setting  and  cultivating  are  sent  with 
everv  Dacknge. 

GEOUGE  SEYMOUR  &  CO., 

South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

THE  IMiM  RASPBERRY. 

T  AGAIN  OFFER  FOR  SALE  A  LIMITED 

-H-  number  of  Plants  of  this  excellent,  thrifty,  hardy  Rasp¬ 
berry.  They  having  been  for  the  first  time  advertised  last 
Fall,  the  supply  then  on  hand  for  sale  was  mostly  taken,  and 
but  a  few  are  now  left.  Next  Autumn,  they  will  again  he  for 
sale. 

Lewis  F.  Allen,  Esq  ,  of  Black  Rock,  N.  Y.,  has  for  many 
years  cultivated  this  fruit  in  the  garden  grounds  (which  I  now 
occupy),  on  his  Grand  Island  farm.  It  is  allied  to  the  Red 
Antwerp  variety,  hut  is  not  the  "true”  Red  Antwerp  of  the 
gardens  and  nurseries.  The  hush  grows  much  larger,  needs  no 
sort  of  covering  or  protection  in  Winter,  and  bears  abundant 
annual  crops  of  delicious  fruit  of  the  first  quality. 

Packages  of  ten  to  fifty  Plants  will  be  delivered  at  the  Ex¬ 
press  Office  in  Buffalo  previous  to  t  he  first  of  May,  at  10  cents 
the  Plant.  For  packages  of  five  dozen  or  more  plants,  $  l  per 
dozen.  Remittances  to  come  with  t  he  orders. 

Address  care  of  L.  F.  ALLEN,  Esq.,  Black  Rock,  N.  Y. 

March  21, 1857.  THOMAS  DUFF. 


CHOICE  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE. 
THE  ILLINOIS  CENTRAL 
RAILROAD  COMPANY 

IS  NOW  PREPARED  TO  SELL  ABOUT 
1,500,000  ACRES  OF  CHOICE 

FARMING  LANDS, 

IN  TRACTS  OF  FORTY  ACRES  AND  UPWARDS , 

ON  LONG  CREDITS,  AND  AT  LOW  RATES  OF  INTEREST. 

These  lands  were  granted  by 

the  Government  to  aid  the  construction  of  this  Road,  and 
are  among  the  richest  and  most  fertile  in  the  world.  They  ex¬ 
tend  from  Northeast  and  Northwest,  through  the  middle  of  the 
State,  to  the  extreme  South,  and  include  every  variety  of  climate 
and  productions  found  between  those  parallels  of  latitude.  The 
Northern  portion  is  chiefly  prairie,  interspersed  with  fine  groves, 
and  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  sections  timber  predominates, 
alternating  with  beautiful  prairies  and  openings. 

The  climate  is  more  healthy,  mild  and  equable,  than  any 
other  part  of  the  country;  the  air  is  pure  and  bracing,  while  liv¬ 
ing  streams  and  springs  of  excellent  water  abound. 

Bituminous  Coal  is  extensively  mined,  and  supplies  a  cheap 
and  desirable  fuel,  being  furnished  at  many  points  at  S2  to 
$4  per  ton,  and  wood  can  be  had  at  the  same  rate  per  cord. 

Building  Stone  of  excellent  quality  also  abounds,  which  can 
be  procured  for  little  more  than  the  expense  of  t  ransportation. 

The  great  fertility  of  these  lands,  which  are  a  black  rich  mold 
from  two  to  five  feet  deep,  and  gently  rolling— their  contiguity  to 
this  road,  by  which  every  facility  is  furnished  for  travel  and 
transportation  to  the  principal  markets  North,  South,  East, 
West,  and  the  economy  with  which  they  can  be  cultivated,  ren¬ 
der  them  the  most  valuable  investment  that  can  be  found,  and 
present  the  most  favorable  opportunity  for  persons  of  industri¬ 
ous  habits  and  small  means  to  acquire  a  comfortable  independ¬ 
ence  in  a  few  years. 

Chicago  is  now  the  greatest  grain  market  in  the  world,  and 
the  facility  and  economy  with  which  the  products  of  these 
lands  can  be  transported  to  that  market,  make  them  much  more 
profitable  at  the  prices  asked  than  those  more  remote  at  Govern¬ 
ment  rates,  as  the  additional  cost  of  transportation  is  a  perpetual 
tax  on  the  latter,  which  must  be  borne  by  the  producer  in  the 
reduced  price  he  receives  for  his  grain,  &c. 

The  Title  is  Perfect,  and  when  the  final  payments  are  made, 
Deeds  are  executed  by  the  Trustees  appointed  by  the  State,  an<J 
in  whom  the  title  is  vested  to  the  purchasers,  which  convey  to 
them  absolute  titles  in  Fee  Simple,  free  and  clear  of  every  in¬ 
cumbrance,  lien  or  mortgage. 

The  prices  are  from  $6  to  $30. 
INTEREST  ONLY  3  PER  CENT. 

20  per  cent,  deducted  from  the  Credit  price  for  Cash. 

Those  who  purchase  on  long  credit  give  notes  payable  in  2,  3, 
4,  5  and  6  years  after  date. and  are  required  to  improve  one-tenth 
annually  for  five  years,  so  as  to  have  one-half  the  land  unde: 
cultivation  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

Competent  Surveyors  will  accompany  those  who  wish  to  ex¬ 
amine  these  lands,  iree  of  charge,  and  aid  them  in  making  selec¬ 
tions. 

The  lands  remaining  unsold  are  as  rich  and  valuable  as  those 
which  have  been  disposed  of. 

SECTIONAL  MAPS 

Will  he  sent  to  any  one  who  will  inclose  fifty  cents  in  Postage 
Stamps,  and  Books  or  Pamphlets,  containing  numerous  in¬ 
stances  of  successful  farming,  signed  by  respectable  and  well- 
known  farmers  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Railroad  lands 
throughout  the  State;  also  the  cost  of  fencing,  price  of  cattle, 
expense  of  harvesting,  threshing,  etc.,  or  any  other  informa¬ 
tion,  will  be  cheerfully  given  on  application,  either  personally 
or  by  letter,  in  English,  French  or  German,  addressed  to 
JOHN  WILSON. 

Land  Commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co. 
Office  in  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Depot.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

FARM  FOR  SALE, 

IN  BUCKINGHAM  COUNTY,  VIRGINIA. 

THE  UNDERSIGNED,  WISHING  TO 

J*-  close  his  Farming  operations  in  Buckingham  County ,  Y ir- 
ginia,  ofi'ers  for  sale,  upon  reasonable  terms,  or  in  exchange  for 
city  property,  two  valuable  tracts  of  land,  being  within  six  miles 
of  Buckingham  Court  House,  and  adjoining  the  Moseley  &,  Gar¬ 
rett  Gold  Mines.  One  of  said  tracts  com <i ins  about  230  acres, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  ‘‘Owen’s  Mills” — having  about  100 
acres  at  present  in  cultivation,  with  a  growing  ciop  of  wheat, 
corn  and  oats,  with  half  an  acre  of  ground  planted  with  vegeta¬ 
bles,  containing,  in  part,  potatoes,  beans.  peas,  onions,  lettuce, 
&c.,  and  enclosed  with  new  fencing.  There  is  on  the  place  a 
small  dwelling-house,  and  all  necessary  out-houses,  such  as  sta¬ 
bles,  &c.,  with  stock  of  horses,  cattle  and  hogs;  farming  uten¬ 
sils.  &c. ;  also  a  steam  saw'  and  grist  mill,  with  engine  of  35 
horse  power,  and  sufficient  timber  for  the  support  of  the  place, 
if  purchased  separate.  The  other  tract  lies  within  one-fourth  of 
a  mile  of  the  one  first  mentioned,  and  contains  216  acres,  is  en¬ 
tirely  covered  with  timber,  but  well  adapted  to  cultivation,  the 
soil  being  of  excellent  quality.  These  lands  are  in  a  remarkably 
healthy  sec/ ion  of  the  State,  with  an  abundance  of  the  best 
water,  and  being  situated  very  near  the  Gold  Mines,  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  ready  sale  for  produce  of  all  kinds.  The  above  lands  I 
wii'l  sell  low,  for  a  part  cash,  and  a  long  credit  on  the  balance, 
or  will  exchange  the  whole  for  property  in  the  city  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  growing  crop, stock,  &c.,  I  will  sell  in  connection  with 
the  land,  or  separate,  for  cash,  or  on  a  short  credit.  Possession 
can  be  had  immediately. 

Address  E.  OWEN  (now  upon  the  premises),  at  Buckingham 
Court  House,  Virginia  ;  or  E.  OWEN  &  SON,  No.  212  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  avenue,  Washington. 

Genuine  mohar  or  Hungarian 

MILLET  SEED— A  new  and  fine  variety,  very  hardy, 
resisting  extreme  drouth,  and  yielding  a  large  quantify  of  the 
choicest  forage,  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store. 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water-st. 


JLINBUEUS  RUIJB4RB. 

PARSONS  &  CO., 

FLUSHING,  NEAR  NEW-YORK, 

FFER  FOR  SALE  THIS  SUPERIOR 

variety  of  PIE  PLANT,  at  $10  per  hundred,  or  $80“'per 
thousand  crowns. 
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DE  BURG’S 
NO.  1 

AMMOIIATED  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 

WASSISANTEO  GENUINE. 

BEWARE  of  unscrupulous  experimenters  and 
imitators  of  the  above  now  acknowledged  reliable 
Fertilizer. 

The  Subscriber  tenders  his  sincere  thanks  for 
the  liberal  support  he  has  received  from  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  community  for  the  past  six  years,  and 
further  assures  his  patrons  no  exertions  shall  be 
wanted  on  his  part  to  merit  their  continued  sup¬ 
port,  by  supplying  them  with  a  uniform  article. 

___  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  the  value  of 
his  compound,  is  the  greatly  increased  demand, 
\lW  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  Fertilizers,  and 
not  equaled  by  Guano  itself.  As  there  are  a  large 
number  of  Superphosphates  in  market,  for  the 
“  _  value  of  which  he  would  not  like  to  be  responsi¬ 
ble,  he  earnestly  requests  all  purchasing,  to  be 
careful  to  get  the  genuine  article  from  himself,  or 
his  accredited  agents,  to  whom  he  holds  himself 
responsible  for  its  good  character. 

The  increasing  demand  for  this  favorite  Fertil¬ 
izer  still  continues.  Six  years  scrupulous  trial 
on  all  soils,  and  in  all  States,  places  its  success,  as 
a  Fertilizer,  beyond  all  problem. 

Analysis  and  testimonials  will  be  forwarded,  on 
application  to  the  Subscriber, 

C.  B.  DE  BURG, 

Four  blocks  South  of  Peck  Slip  Ferry, 
Williams  burgh,  L.  I., 

New-York. 


C.  S.  WAIWWRIGHT'S 

FIRST  PUBLIC  SALE  OF  THOROUGHBRED 

NORTH  DEVON  CATTLE, 

To  BE  HELD  AT  “THE  MEADOWS,”  ON  THE  17TH  DAY  OF 
June,  1857. 

The  subscriber  intends  hold 

ing  his  first  Public  Auction  of  North  Devon  Cattle,  on  »he 
above-mentioned  day,  at  his  residence.  “  The  Meadows,”  four 
miles  north  of  Rhihebeck  Station,  on  the  Hudson  River  Rail¬ 
road.  New-York.  The  animals  to  be  sold  will  number  between 
twenty  and  twenty-live  head,  males  and  females,  from  calves  to 
full-grown,  all  of  which  have  been  either  bred  or  imported  by 
himself,  and  have  perfect  Herd-Book  Pedigrees. 

Catalogues,  containing  full  Pedigrees,  and  all  necessarv  in¬ 
formation,  will  be  ready  on  1  he  15th  of  April,  and  wil'  be  for¬ 
warded  to  all  desiring  it.  The  subscriber  will  be  happy  to  have 
gentlemen  visit  his  herd  at  any  lime. 

All  sales  will  be  bona  fide ,  and  no  animal  on  the  Catalogue 
will  be  sold  until  the  auction. 

C.  S.  WAIN  WRIGHT, 

‘‘The  Meadows,”  near  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

GREAT  ORIGINAL  AMERICAN  WORKS 
ON  THE  HORSE. 


BAUD’S  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOL- 

OGY  OF  THE  HORSE,  and  Dictionary  of  Veteri¬ 
nary  Science. 

Splendidly  Illustrated.  Plain . $2  00 

do.  Colored  Plates . 4  00 

DADD’S  MODERN  HORSE  DOCTOR. 

Containing  practical  directions  for  the  Treatment  of  Dis¬ 
eases  and  Lameness  of  Horses.  (With  Illustrations) . $i  00 

The  Twelfth  Thousand. 

LTNSLEY’S  MORGAN  HORSES. 

"As  interesting  as  a  romance  ”  Giving  the  History  of  the 
Morgan  Horse.  Pedigrees  of  the  Principal  Horses  of  this  Breed, 
and  General  Instructions  for  Purchasing,  Breeding  and  Train¬ 
ing  Horses . oo 

The  Fifth  Thousand  now  ready. 

Sent  free  of  postage  upon  receipt  of  price 

C.  M.  SAXTON  &  CO., 

Agricultural  Book-Publishers, 

140  Fulton-st.,  New-York. 

THE  ARABI  AN  ART  OF  TAMING  AND 

TRAINING  WILD  HORSES. — Any  one  by  followingour 
directions  can  ride  or  drive  the  worst  Horse.  Individual  Rights, 
$2.  Rights  to  sell,  $5.  Address  J.4S.  C.  McMILLAN  &  Co., 
_ Coulterville,  Randolph  Co.,  Ill. 

piGS  FOR  SALE. -TWELVE  PAIRS 

,  °f  the  Improved  Berkshire  Breed,  this  stock  having 
taken  the  first  premium  at  the  two  Annual  Fairs  of  this  State. 
Also  a  very  fine  large-sized  Boar,  eleven  months  old. 

_  ,  JOHN  B.  EDGAR. 

Rahway,  N.  J„  March,  1857. 

NEW  HAND-BOOKS  FOR  HOME  IMPROVEMENT 

BY  MAIL. 

UUW  TO  WRITE  ;  A  NEW  POCKET 

Manual  of  Composition  and  Letter  Writing.  A  populai 
Hand-Book,  embracing  hints  on  Penmanship,  choice  of  Writing 
Materials,  Practical  rules  for  Literary  Composition  in  General 
a  .  Fpisiolatory  and  Newspiper  Writing.  PUNCTUATION 
and  PROOF  CORRECTING  in  particular;  with  Letters  of 
Business,  Relationship,  Friendship,  and  Love  ;  illustrated  by 
numerous  examples  of  genuine  epistles,  from  the  pens  of  the  best 
writers;  including  Forms  for  Letter*  of  Introduction,  Notes, 
Cards,  &e  ,  and  a  collection  of  Poetical  Quotations.  Price  in 
*ja'p£r’ P^PaV*  ky  mail,  30  cents;  muslin,  50 cents. 

„  '  rtf/Vm1??’,!?1  Press' wil1  ,)e  issued  as  soon  as  possible : 

i  or  9  ;  or  Hints  toward  a  Grammatical  and  Grace- 

ftKtit  m  Conversation  and  Debate.  30  cents. 

rp  BEHAVE  ;  a  TVIanual  of  Etiquette  and  Guide  to 
Correct  ,  ersonal  Habits;  with  Rules  for  Deba'ing  Societies 
HnWTeoDTm^sSblies’  Price.  30  cents  ;  muslin,  50  cts. 

A  Guide  to  Success  in  Practical 
Same  aU(*  **aill*-book  °f  Legal  and  Commercial  Forms. 

for  the  four  works,  in  paper,  and  SI  75  in 
will  be  sent  to  subscribers,  postage  prepaid,  as 
faat  as  issued,  by  FOWLER  and  WELLS. 

_ _ _ _ _  308  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

IVEW-JERSEY  PEACH  TREES— FIRST 

i  '  CLASS.  t  year  budded,  4  to  6  feet  high.  I  will  doliver  in 
New-York  city  for  $75  per  1,0(10.  Also  Pear,  Plum  Cherry 
and  Quince  Tree..  Wm.  DAY,  Morrist^  &  Y 


ALLEN’S  IMPROVED  MOWER,  AND 

MOWER  AND  REAPER— the  best  in  America. 

A  large  assortment  of  the  most  approved  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  implements,  of  good  quality  and  at  low  prices, 
For  sale  by  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

189  and  191  Water-st.,  New-York. 

MANNY’S  UNRIVALLED  MOWER, 

AND  COMBINED  MOWER  AND  REAPER. 

These  justly  celebrated  ma- 

CHINES,  with  the  latest  Improvements,  are  now  ready 
for  the  harvest  of  1857.  Farmers  who  want  a  well-tried  and 
thoroughly  reliable  Mower  and  Reaper,  one  that  has  proved 
itself  the  best  in  all  public  and  private  trials,  and  has  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  over  eighteen  thousand  farmers,  will  purchase  the 
Manny.  Machine.  It  is  undeniably  the  only  Machine  of  the 
kind  yet  invented  that  has  fully  met  the  wants  of  the  farmers. 
It  is  light,  easily  managed,  strong,  durable — adjustable  and  free 
from  side  draft.  Has  a  Reel,  without  which  no  Mower  or 
Reaper  is  perfect — will  not  clog  in  any  kind  of  grass.  Can  be 
worked  by  either  horses  or  oxen.  Has  a  Lever  at  the  side  of 
the  driver’s  seat,  by  which  the  Knife  can  he  raised  instantly  to 
pass  obstructions,  always  ready  tomiove  from  field  to  field  on  its 
own  wheels — works  well  on  any  ground  free  from  obstructions, 
and  in  all  kinds  of  fine  grass  where  nearly  all  other  Mowers 
fail.  Can  in  one  minute  be  changed  from  Mower  to  Reaper, 
and  is  warranted  to  cut  grass  or  grain  at  the  rate  of  one  acre  per 
hour  as  well  as  can  be  done  with  a  scythe  or  cradle. 

JACOB  ELLISON.  298  Pearl- st., New- York, 
General  Agent  for  the  sale  of  these  Machines. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO, 

In  large  or  small  quantities. 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  Water-street,  New-York. 
,of  adulterated  or  damp  Guano,  and  of  all  other 
Th?  rtc?n,l>l  l?II,x*d  OT  depreciated  without  detection. 

' '? £laI  and  Commercial  Fertilizers  is  now 
tn  ^United  States,  that  it  is  becoming  a  great  object 

T'.U  r  j  e  tl'cni  This  has  been  done  to  so  large  an  extent 
aS  t0  have  called  for  the  most  stringent  measures 
for  the  exposure  of  rascality  and  the  protection  of  farmers. 


Mo.  1  PERUVIAN  GUAM®. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  BONE 

^■DUST,  POUDRETTE.  Ste.  For  sa'e  by 

QDlPPTMn  Ditninirmrt  „  —  ~ 


GR1FFING  BROTHER  k  CO 

CO  Courtlandt-st.,  New-York. 


OERUVIAN  GUANO— T  HE  B  E  S  ’I’ 

r*~  Quality  of  Peruvian  Guano,  with  Government  weight  and 
prand  on  each  bag,  by  the  cargo,  or  in  smaller  quantities,  at  the 
lowest  price  to  be  had  in  this  market. 

.  SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME. 

Being  agent  for  the  most  extensive  manufacturers,  I  can  sup- 
p  toAirT?  at  tlie  lowest  rranufacturers’  prices. 

-BUJNli,  DUST,  coarse  and  fine  ground,  also  sawings  and 
filings. 

POUDRETTE  and  TAFEU  by  the  barrel. 

PLASTER,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

This  warehouse  is  the  largest  depot  in  the  United  States  for 
tpe  various  kinds  of  Fertilizers,  all  of  which  are  guaranteed  of 
the  most  reliable  quality. 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements,  Field  and  Gar¬ 
den  Seeds,  a  large  assortment  of  all  the  improved  kinds. 

R.  L  ALLEN,  189  Water-st.,  New-York. 


TO  FARMERS  AND  GARDENERS. 

HP  H  E  SUBSCRIBERS  OFFER  FOR 

sale  40,000  Barrels  of  their 

NEW  AND  IMPROVED  POUDRETTE, 
Manufactured  from  the  night  soil  of  New-York  city,  in  lots  to 
suit  purchasers  This  article  (greatly  improved  within  the  last 
two  years)  has  been  in  the  market  for  eighteen  vears,  and  still 
defies  competition  as  a  manure  for  Corn  and  Garden  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  being  cheaper,  more  powerful  than  any  other,  and  at  the 
same  time  free  from  disagreeable  odor  Two  barrels  ($3  worth) 
will  manure  an  acre  of  corn  in  the  hill,  will  save  two  thirds  in 
labor,  will  cause  it  to  come  up  quicker,  grow  faster,  ripen 
earlier,  and  will  bring  a  larger  crop  on  poor  ground  than  any 
other  fertilizer,  and  is  also  a  preventive  of  the  cut  worm: 
a  1  t  °ifr  Qot  *niure  l^ie  to  he  put  in  contact  with  it. 
.To®  L  M  Co.  point  to  their  long  standing  reputation,  and 
the  large  capital  ($100,000,)  invested  in  their  business,  as  a 
guarantee  that  the  article  they  make  shall  always  be  of  such 
quality  as  to  command  a  ready  sale. 

Price,  delivered  in  the  city  free  of  charge  and  other  expense  ; 

One  barrel . «2  00 

Two  Parrels .  -3  50 

Five  barrels .  8  oo 

Six  barrels .  9  50 

And  at  the  rate  of  $1  50  per  barrel  for  any  quantity  over  six 

barrels.  J 

SP  A  Pamphlet,  containing  every  information,  will  be  sent 
(free)  to  any  one  applying  for  the  same.  Our  address  is 
THE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Office  60  Courtlandt  st.,  New-York. 

'TMIERMOMETERS,  BAROMETERS,  &c. 

of  reliable  quality  and  various  descriptions,  among  which 
are  those  particularly  suited  for  Horticultural  purposes,  which 
register  the  coldest  and  warmest  degree  of  temperature  during 
the  24  hours,  in  the  absence  of  the  observer.  For  sale  by 

D.  EGGERT  &  SON,  239  Pearl-st. 


Russia  or  bass  mats,  gunny 

BAGS,  TWINES,  &c.,  suitable  for  Nursery -purposes,  fur 
sale  in  lots  to  suit,  by, 

D.  W.  MANWARING.  Importer, 

248  Front-street,  New-York 


^A/ULLARD  FELT,  No.  14  Maiden-lane, 

*  *  Manufacturer  of  Blank  Books.and  Importer  and  Dealer 
in  PAPER  and  STATIONERY  of  every  description.  Paitiou- 
lar  attention  nairl  to  orderr 


T 


MANNY’S  CELEBRATED  MOWER, 

FOR  THE  NEW-ENGLAND  STATES. 

HE  SUBSCRIBERS  WOULD  CALL 

™  a  attenttoa  t°  the  MANNY  MOWER,  and  MOWER  and 
REAPER,  with  the  late  Improvements,  built  expressly  for  the 
New-England  States.  It  is  the  best  arranged  and  most  per¬ 
fect  constructed  Machine  of  its  kind  ever  offered  to  the  farmer, 
and  will  meet  the  wants  of  all  wishing  to  purchase  a  well- 
tried  and  reliable  Mower,  and  which  in  six  years  trial  has 
proved  itself  the  very  best. 

Circulars  with  testimonials  forwarded  free  on  application. 

Price  $110  cash,  delivered  at  Depot,Worcester.  Manufactured 
and  for  sale  by  *  JOHN  P.  ADRI ANCE  &  CO., 

 Worcester,  Mass. 
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OMETHING 
NEW. 


GREAT  LABOR  SAVING  MA¬ 
CHINE. 

A  new  contrivance  of  great  value  to  Farm¬ 
ers  generally  has  just  been  invented  by  Ja¬ 
red  A.  Ayres  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti¬ 
tute  at  Hartford,  Conn.  This  apparatus,  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  ordinary  well,  renders  it  equiv¬ 
alent  to  a  living  spring,  so  that  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  or  any  other  animal,  large  or 
small,  will  at  any  time  draw  for  themselves 
a  full  supply  of  water.  The  same  apparatus 
is  applicable  to  ordinary  house  wnlls.so  that 
a  woman  or  child  can  draw  water  by  simply 
ascending  the  steps  to  the  well  curb. 

{EsP5*  The  whole  apparatus  is  simple,  du¬ 
rable,  cheap,  and  everywhere  applicable. 

A  full  description  may  be  obtained  with¬ 
out  expense,  by  addressing 

HENRY  A.  DYER, 

Hartford,  Conn. 

N.B. — The  Patent  Rights  for  several  of 
the  states,  and  also  for  counties,  will  be  sold 
at  a  reasonable  price. 


DOCTOR  HOOFLATO’S 
CELEBRATED 

GERMAN  BITTER  S. 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  C.  M.  JACKSON,  Philad’a,  Pa. 

WILL  EFFECTUALLY  CURE 
LIVER  COMPLAINT.  DYSPEPSIA,  JAUNDICE. 

CHRONIC  OR  NERVOUS  DEBILITY. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEYS 
AND  ALL  DISEASES 
ARISING  FROM 
A  DISOR¬ 
DERED 
LIVER 
OR 

STOMACH; 

Such  as  Constipation,  Inward  Piles,  Fullness  or  Blood  to  the 
Head,  Acidity  of  tli  e  Stomach,  Nausea,  Heartburn.  Disgust 
for  Food,  Fullness  or  Weight  ;in  the  Stomach,  Sour  Eruc¬ 
tations,  Sinking  or  Fluttering  at  the  Pit.  of  the  Stomach, 
Swimming  of  the  Head,  Hurried  and  Difficult  Breathing, 
Flattering  at  the  Heart,  Choking  or  Suffocating  Sensations 
when  in  a  lying  posture,  Dimness  of  Vision,  Dots  of  Webs 
before  the  Sight,  Fever,  and  Dull  Pain  in  the  Head.  Defi¬ 
ciency  of  Perspiration,  Yellowness  of  the  Skin  and  Eyes, 
Pain  in  the  Side,  Back,  Chest,  Limbs,  & c  ,  Sudden  Flushes 
of  Heat,  Burning  in  the  Flesh,  Constant  Imaginings  of  Evil, 
and  Great  Depression  of  Spirits. 

The  Proprietor,  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this 
pre  paration,  does  so  with  a  feeling  of  the  utmost  confidence  in 
its  virtues  and  adaptation  to  the  diseases  for  which  it  is  recom¬ 
mended. 

It  is  no  new  and  untried  article,  but  one  that  has  stood  the 
test  of  a  ten  years’  trial,  before  the  American  people,  and  its 
reputation  arid  sale  is  unrivalled  by  any  similar  preparations 
extant.  The  testimony  in  its  favor,  eriven  by  the  most  prominent 
and  well-known  physicians  and  individuals  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  is  immense,  and  a  careful  perusal  of  the  Almanac,  pub¬ 
lished  annually  by  the  Proprietor,  and  to  be  had  gratis  of  any  of 
his  Agents,  cannot  but  satisfy  the  most  skeptical  that  ibis 
remedy  is  really  deserving  the  great  celebrity  it  has  obtained. 

Principal  Office  and  Manufactory.  No.  96  ARCH-street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  And  for  sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Store-keepers 
in  every  town  and  village  in  the  United  States  and  Canadas 
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AMERICAN  AGRI C U LT U R1  ST. 


MARKET  REVIEW,  WEATHER  NOTES,  Ac, 


American  Agriculturist  Office,  ( 
New-York,  April  24,  1857,  j 

The  Produce  Markets  exhibited  no  remaika  >le  increase 
of  activity,  during  the  past  twenty-four  business  days. 
River  and  Lake  navigation  has  been  resumed  for  the 
Season,  and  several  of  the  Canals  are  open.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Canals  were  in  working  order  about  two  weeks 
ago.  The  New-York  Canals  are  to  be  ready  for  naviga¬ 
tion  by  the  6lhof  May.  When  all  the  avenues  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  sea-board  shall  be  free,  we  may  look  for  fresh 
supplies  of  produce  from  the  interior,  now  very  much 
needed,  to  replenish  our  slocks,  which,  by  the  Winter 

consumption,  have  suffered  a  serious  diminution - Bi  ead 

stulls  have  been  in  good  demand  at  rising  prices,  chiefl  y 
for  home  use.  Shippers  having  had  no  encouragement  to 
purchase,  save  w  hat  unusually  low  rates  of  freight  have 
ottered.  Our  available  supply  of  Breadstufls  is  qni  e 

limned— especially  of  desirable  lots  of  grain _ Cotton 

opened  briskly  and  buoyantly,  commanding  Jc.  p  lb.  over 
tin-  c  using  rates  of  last  month  :  but  it  is  now  freely  oi- 
fered  at  a  range  not  higher  than  four  weeks  since,  yet  it  is 
not  in  much  demand,  either  for  home  use,  shipment,  or 
on  speculation.  The  present  stock,  here,  is  81,5(10  bales, 
against  Oil, OiiO  bales  same  date  last  )  e  >r. ...  Provisions 
weie  freely  deait  in  during  the  month. .  With  increased 
supple  s.  hog  products  have  decreased  in  value.  Beef 
and  heef  hains  have  found  ready  buyers  at  strengthening 
prices.  Butler  and  Cheese  exhibited  no  impoitant 
change  ..  Groceries  have  been  more  sought  alter  at 
somewhat  firmer  puces,  with  diminished  supplies,  avail¬ 
able _ The  reported  sales  included  a  lot  of  800  hhds.  of 

New-Oileans  Sugar,  of  the  coming  crop,  (the  product  of 
an  estate  in  Louisiana.)  for  delivery  here  next  season,  at 
Tie  ,  4  mouths— quality  as  usual  in  round  crops.  This 
sale  is  w  holly  of  an  unprecedented  and  speculative  char¬ 
acter— yd  it  betokens  the  confidence  which  is  generally 
entertained  in  the  future  stability  of  the  markets. ...  May 
is  arriving  and  selling  pretty  Irtely  at  rather  higher  quo¬ 
tations _ Hemp,  Hops  and  Grass  seeds  are  depressed 

and  declining,  th  nigh  ihe  stocks  in  market  are  limited. . . 
Rice  has  been  in  lively  demand  at  decidedly  better 
prices,  closing  quietly,  yet  firmly,  at  the  improvement  in 

value _ Tallow  is  heavy  and  lower _ Tobacco  is  more 

inquired  for  at  advancing  quotations,  with  very  moderate 
stocks,  available.  The  latest  accounts  from  Kentucky 
and  Nortn  Carolina  ai  e  of  a  discouraging  tenor  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  prospects  of  the  growing  crop...  Domestic 

Whiskey  is  somewhat  brisker  and  dearer _ Wool  is  dull 

and  drooping,  owners  are  willing  sellers— but  buyers 
will  purchase  only  such  lols  as  they  can  not  do  without, 
at  the  prevailing  rates. ...No  important  change  can  be 
noticed  in  other  commodities 

We  annex  a  comparative  list  of  the  closing  prices  of  the 
principal  agricultural  products,  last  month  and  this,  show¬ 
ing  the  fluctuations  since  our  previous  issue: 
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Fancy  to  Extra  Genesee .  6  25  15) 

Mixed  to  Extra  Soul  hern  "  /=' 

Rye  Flour— Fine  and  Su] 

Corn  Meal . 

Wheat— Canada  White .  1  60  ® 

Western  Wtiiie .  1  50  (5) 

Southern  White . 

All  kinds  ol  Red . 

Corn— Mixed . . 

Yellow . 

White . 

Oats — State  and  Western 

J  ersey  . 

Soul  hern . 

R  v  F. . 

.♦titLEV  .  1  50  (if)  1  62)4  1  45  (n)  1  65 

White  Beans .  I  75  ® - 1  75  Ca)  I  87)4 

Black  eyed  Peas,  per  2  bush..  4  00  (a -  3  75  j  .7)* 

Cotton— Middlings,  per  lb _  13)1®  14%  137cd  u1” 

Fair .  1 1  %a)  15% 

Rice,  per  10U  lbs .  4  25  fa)  5  25 

Hoes,  per  lb . 

Pork — Mess,  per  bbl . 

Prime,  pei  bbl . 

Beef — Country  Mess . 

Prime  . 

Moos.  Dressed,  per  lb . 

Lard,  in  bills  per  lb  . 

Butter—  Western,  per  lb. . 

State,  per  lb . 

Cheese,  per  lb . 

Potatoes— Carters,  per  bbl 

Mercers,  per  bbl .  2  50  fa)  3  75 

Onions — Reds,  per  bbl .  3  00  ®  0  00 

While,  per  bbl .  3  00  fa)  4  00 

Apples,  per  bbl .  2  50  fa)  8  00 

Eggs,  fresh,  per  dozen . 

Feathers,  Live  Gnese  perlh. 

Seed — Clover,  per  lb . . 

Flux,  per  bushel . 

Timothy,  mowed,  per  bushel . . 

Timothy,  reaped,  per  bushel. . 

Sugar,  Brown,  per  lb . 

Mot. asses.  New-Orleans,  prgl 

Coffee,  Rio,  per  lb . 

Tobacco — Kentucky,  &c.  pr  lb 

Seed  Leaf,  per  lb . 

WooL-Dumestic  fleece,  per  lb. 

Domestic,  pulled,  per  lb  .  __ 

Hemp— Umlr’d  Amer'n  pr  ton.  180  00  ®200 
Dressed  American,  per  ton  . .  .255  00  fa'265 
Hay,  per  loo  lbs .  75  ®  95 
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Whisky.  Domestio, per  ga). 
Oil  Cake,  perton . 
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10  ®  12 

13  la)  22 

1 1  )6®  45 

38  ®  60 

32)4®  50 

180  00  ®200  00 
255  00  ®265  00 
70  ® 

12  f®  12%  If  f®  11)4 

27  ®  27k  ®  28 

36  00  ®37  30  35  00  f®36  00 


3  75  ®  4  00 
Nominal. 

75  ®  76 

9%®  12 

12  ®  18 

11)4'®  35 

40  ®  65 

34  f®  52)4 


1.777,813 
1  611. GO 
731,412 


The  subjoined  tabular  statement  presents  summaries  of 
the  total  receipts  of  the  leading  kinds  of  Breadstuff’s,  by 
railroad,  river  and  coastwise,  and  of  the  total  sales,  here, 
fortwenty-four  business  days,  ending  to-day,  as  well  as 
of  the  exports  from  the  port  of  New-\Tork  for  the  same 
period : 

Receipts  Sales.  Exports. 

Wheat  Flout,  bbls . 153,000  280,970  84  882 

Wheat,  bushels . 121  000  204.550  149,38; 

Corn,  bushels . 334.800  920  700  5011949 

Rye,  bushels .  15, 80s  76.700  42,524 

Barley,  bushels .  13,850 

These  summaries  enable  us  to  make  the  following 

comparison  of  the  receipts  and  sales  : 

Receipts.  Sales 

Total  24  days  this  month  in  bushels _ 1,236, U00  2  620,650 

Total  24  days  last  mouth  in  bushels .  1,155  850  2,471  200 

Increase  this  month,  in  bushels .  80,150  143,450 

They  also  afford  the  follow  ing  comparison  of  the  ex¬ 
ports,  from  the  port  of  New-\Tork,  for  twenty-four  busi¬ 
ness  days  last  month,  and  twenty-four  business  days,  this 
month : 

LAST  MONTH.  THIS  MONTH. 

Flour,  bbls .  96,687  84.882 

Wheat,  bush .  204  015  1  19  382 

Corn,  bush .  4.55  7 1 1  508.949 

Rye,  hush .  20,314  42,524 

The  amount  ofgrain  remaining  in  the  hands  of  Wis¬ 
consin  fanners  from  the  last  harvest  is  represented  as 
being  ihree  limes  as  much  as  was  held  there  at  this  sea¬ 
son  last  year,  and  the  bulk  of  it  will  come  .forward  imme¬ 
diately  on  ihe  opening  of  navigation. 

Imports  of  Breadstuff s  into  Great  Britain,  during  1856: 

From  U.  S.  Other  countries.  Total. 

Flour,  CWts . 2,902,707  1.088,660  3,901,367 

Wheat,  quarters .  1,279.130  2.793.683  4,072.833 

Indian  Coro,  qu  i  «  rs. .  1,001.871  775.942 

Oats,  quarters  .  8,288  1.605,841 

Barley,  quarters .  731,412 

Tins  statement— compiled  from  a  report  recently  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  British  Parliament— shows  that  three  fourths 
of  the  total  supply  of  foreign  flour  was  obtained  from  the 
United  States,  in  addition  to  three  fifths  of  the  quantity  of 
Indian  Corn  and  more  lhan  a  fouith  of  the  quantity  of 
Wheat. 

Cattle  Market.— The  receipts  of  Beef  Cattle  for  four 
weeks  ending  April  22,  were  11,705,  or  about  700  less 
than  during  the  preceding  four  weeks.  Receipts  for  the 
week  ending  April  1st,  3,195  ;  8th, 2, 579;  15th,  3,326;  22nd, 
2,605.  Prices  varied  as  follows,  April  1st,  same  as 
last  report;  8th,  lc.  higher  ;  15th,  no  change;  22ud,  |o. 
higher— giving  a  total  advance  of  1-Jc.®2c.  for  the  month. 
Wednesday,  April  1st.  prices  ranged;  Premium  cattle, 
lllc.f®  14c.;  First  quality,  12Jc.®13c.  Medium  quality, 
ll  jc.(®12c.  Poor  quality, 1  lc.®  11  )c.;  Poorest  quality,  lOjc. 
®Uc.  General  selling  price,  ll{c.®12fc.;  Average  of 
all  tales  12c.®  12Jc. 

Receipts  of  Sheep  during4  weeks  were  only  14.116, 
showing  a  decline  of  about  11,200  for  the  month.  This 
falling  off  is  altribufed  to  the  fact  that  graziers  obtain 
more  lor  their  sheep  stock  when  the  fleeces  and  animals 
are  sold  separately,  than  when  sold  together,  and  they 
are  holding  back  till  after  shearing.  Prices  now  range 
at  13c.®15c.,  and  for  extra  unshorn  animals  16c.  ^  lb 
dressed  weight ;  the  dressed  weight  being  estimated  at 
about  one-ha  If  the  live  w  eight — and  a  little  more  than 
this  for  superior  fat  animals. 

The  Weather  so  far  during  this  month  has  been  very 
changeable,  cold,  with  abundance  of  rain  Two  or  three 
of  the  late  storms  noted  as  rain  here  have  been  snow 
North  and  West.  Farm  work  is  being  delayed  by  the 
cold  and  wet,  so  that  the  Spring  may  now  be  called  rather 
backward.  Our  condensed  Weather  Notes  read  :  March  28, 
to  31,  mostly  clear  and  mild  ;  April  I,  rain  P.  M.;  2,  3,  and 
4,  clear  with  cool  mornings,  mercury  18°  on  morning  of 
2nd ;  5.  cloudy  ;  6,  rain  storm  with  wind  and  light  snow 
at  night  one  foot  deep  at  Bullalo  ;  7,  cool,  ground  frozen  ; 
8,9,  clear  and  mild;  10  cloudy  A.  M.  rain  P.  M.;  11, 
clear  A.  M.,  rain  at  night,  12, 13,  14,  very  heavy  rain 
storm,  abundance  of  water  falling:  15,  clear  A.  M.,  ram 
squats  P.  M  ;  16,  clear  and  cool,  ice  A.  M.;  17,  18,  19  cool 
with  raw  winds  ;  20  heavy  N.  E.  rain  storm,  snow  West ; 
21,  cloudy  A.  M.,  rainy  P.  M.,  22,  cool  and  cloudy  A.  M., 
clear  i’.  M.;  23,  clear  and  very  flue. 

The  storm  on  the  20th  was  a  remaikable  one,  the  snow 
fell  lo  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more  in  some  parts  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  and  New-Y'ork.  At  Reading,  Pa.,  the 
weight  of  snow  above,  broke  dow  n  the  Railroad  Depot, 
and  the  s  ime  result  was  produced  upon  the  Suspension 
Bridge  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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It  is  impossible  to  print,  fold,  slitch  and  mail  all  of  oui- 
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They  come  !  the  merry  Summer  months 
Of  beauty  love  and  flowers  ; 

They  come '.  the  gladsome  months  that  bring 
Quick  leafiness  to  flowers. 

Up,  up,  my  heart !  and  walk  abroad, 

Fling  work  and  care  aside  ; 

Seek  silent  hills,  or  rest  thyself 
Where  peaceful  waters  glide.” 

We  think  the  poet  a  little  too  fast  in  his 
exhortation  to  throw  work  and  care  aside, 
though  there  is  strong  propensity,  in  all  who 
have  their  esthetic  natures  at  all  cultivated, 
to  follow  his  counsel  in  this  most  charming 
month  of  the  year.  Every  thing  invites  to 
out-door  enjoyment  now,  but  every  nook  of 
the  farm  and  garden  urges  quite  as  strongly 
to  work.  There  is  perhaps  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farm  too  much  work  and  care,  especial¬ 
ly  at  this  season,  and  too  little  opportunity 
to  study  the  fervent  work  of  Nature,  which  is 
going  on  now  so  rapidly  in  field  and  forest. 
Our  climate  has  no  doubt  had  much  to  do 
with  the  character  of  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil.  The  Springs  are  long  and  tedious,  and 
the  ground  is  not  in  good  working  condition 
for  two  months  after  the  Winter  is  broken. 
Then,  when  the  April  rains  are  over,  and  tha 
soil  becomes  fit  for  the  plow,  every  thing 
hastens  to  make  amends  for  the  cold  and 
dripping  skies.  The  sun  comes  out  with  in¬ 
tense  energy,  and  winds  from  the  northwest 
sweep  over  the  fields,  and  dissipate  the 
superabundant  moisture.  The  farmer  hast¬ 
ens  to  sow  and  plant,  that  the  early  crops 
may  have  the  advantage  of  every  sunny  day. 
They  come  forward  rapidly,  and  by  the  first 
of  June  almost  every  crop  is  pushing,  and 
the  weeds  are  calling  for  the  cultivator  and 
the  hoe.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  who 
has  any  interest  at  stake  in  the  field,  to 
stand  idle  among  the  springing  corn  and 
roots.  He  catches  unconsciously  the  fervid 
glow  of  the  season,  and  hurries  up  the  team 
as  he  threads  his  way  between  the  waving 
rows  of  maize  and  the  potato  drills.  Already 
the  grasses  are  luxuriant  in  the  meadow, 
and  the  wheat  and  rye  are  waving  their 
plumes  in  the  summer  breeze,  reminding 
him  that  the  days  of  the  sickle  and  the 
reapers  are  not  far  in  the  future.  He  feels 
that  meditations  upon  Nature’s  work  were 
better  left  to  poets  and  philosophers,  while 
he,  if  he  would  reap  abundant  harvests, 
must  join  her  labors.  Weeds  are  the  de¬ 
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mons  that  disturb  his  meditations,  if  he  have 
any,  and  nothing  but  a  veritable  hoe  or  cul¬ 
tivator  will  exorcise  them. 

There  is  undoubted  truth  in  his  view  of 
the  case,  and  he  must  put  off  the  enjoyment 
of  Nature’s  work,  until  his  own  is  done.  This 
seems  to  be  a  necessity  of  farm  life,  as  it  is 
now  constituted  in  most  parts  of  the  land. 
Were  it  conducted  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
with  more  capital  and  labor,  so  that  the  pro¬ 
prietor  would  find  full  employment  in  the 
work  of  supervision,  he  might  enter  more 
into  the  sympathies  of  the  poet,  and  grow 
enraptured  with  the  scenes  of  beauty  spread 
out  on  every  hand.  As  it  is,  the  Summer’s 
loveliness  and  light  are  not  all  lost  upon  the 
tillers  of  the  soil.  Readers  and  thinkers  are 
multiplying  among  them,  and  many  are 
found  who  appreciate  both  the  flowers 
of  the  field,  and  the  graces  of  rhetoric,  who 
are  as  much  at  home  in  the  shade  with  mi¬ 
croscopic  specimens,  pencil  and  paper,  as 
they  are  in  the  sunshine,  with  the  hoe  and 
the  cultivator.  We  are  glad  to  know  that 
science  is  lending  its  aid  to  husbandry,  and 
that  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  farm  are 
pushing  their  explorations  into  other  fields 
than  those  which  bloom  with  corn  and  clover. 
Some  of  the  most  diligent  students  of  bota¬ 
ny  and  entomology  are  found  among  culti¬ 
vators,  and  the  whole  class  are  growing  more 
careful  observers,  and  are  constantly  re¬ 
porting  the  results  of  their  experience  in 
our  journals  of  horticulture  and  husbandry, 
and  are  accumulating  the  facts  which  must 
be  the  basis  of  an  agricultural  science  if 
we  ever  have  one. 

The  increasing  intelligence  and  thrift  now 
abundantly  apparent,  in  almost  all  the  dis¬ 
tricts  visited  by  our  journal,  are  throwing 
new  attractions  around  farm  life,  and  crea¬ 
ting  new  worlds  of  enjoyment.  Old  home¬ 
steads  are  so  refitted  and  improved,  that  they 
would  hardly  be  recognized  by  their  former 
occupants.  The  weather  colored  clap¬ 
boards  and  shingles  are  now  covered  with 
paint,  and  climbing  roses  are  clustering  be¬ 
tween  the  green  blinds  of  the  windows. 
There  are  walks  in  the  garden,  and  in  the 
yard  by  the  front  door,  sacred  to  the  uses  of 
hospitality,  bordered  with  shrubs  and  flowers, 
showing  that  the  potato  is  no  longer  the  only 
idolized  blossom  of  the  farm.  New  planted 
orchards  are  stretching  over  hill-tops  and 
meadows,  and  their  first  fruits  are  not  far  in 
the  distance.  Many  have  learned  how  to 
plant  and  to  cultivate  the  finer  varieties  of 
fruits,  and  pears,  peaches,  plums,  cher¬ 
ries  and  aDricots  are  beginning  to  bloom  in 
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companionship  with  the  currant,  once  the 
only  inevitable  fruit  of  the  farm-garden. 
There  is  certainly  much  more  to  be  enjoyed 
in  these  improved  rural  homes  than  former¬ 
ly,  and  every  year,  now,  will  add  to  their 
charms.  He  who  plants  a  Norway  spruce 
or  other  ornamental  tree  in  a  good  position, 
and  properly  cares  for  it,  lays  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  new  world  of  beauty  and  happi¬ 
ness.  Every  year  will  give  to  it  new  charms, 
and  he  will  have  before  him  a  living  book, 
in  which  to  study  what  is  beautiful  in  a  tree. 
This  contemplation  of  the  beautiful  in  Na¬ 
ture  is  the  proper  reward  of  the  husband¬ 
man’s  labors.  A  part  at  least  of  the  graces 
of  the  objects  he  cultivates,  is  the  work  of 
his  own  hands,  and  this,  perhaps,  is  one  rea¬ 
son  why  we  admire  a  fine  tree  in  a  lawn 
more  than  one  in  the  forest.  Art  has  as¬ 
sisted  Nature,  and  enabled  her  to  bring  out 
more  perfectly  the  constitutional  qualities  of 
the  tree.  But  no  cultivator  will  rest  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  contemplation  of  what  he  has 
already  accomplished  in  adorning  his  home. 
The  very  pleasure  experienced  from  past  at¬ 
tainments,  as  well  as  lower  motives  will  im¬ 
pel  him  to  new  labors.  Among  the  interest¬ 
ing  events  in  this  month  is  the 

SHEEP  WASHING. 

This  is  regarded  with  peculiar  sstisfac 
tion  by  young  and  old,  and  is  almost  a  holi¬ 
day  for  the  boys.  It  is  a  release  from  the 
dull  labors  of  the  hoe,  and  the  plow,  and 
usually  their  first  experience  in  bathing,  for 
the  Summer.  Even  the  flocks  partake  of 
the  hilarity  of  the  scene,  and  are  driven 
along  to  the  river’s  brink  with  manifold 
bleatings  of  ewes  and  their  lambs.  Old 
Tusser  says, 

“  Wash  sheep  (for  the  better)  where  water  doth  run, 

And  let  him  go  cleanly  and  dry  in  the  sun  : 

Then  shear  him  and  spare  not  at  two  days  an  end  ; 

The  sooner,  the  better  his  corps  will  amend.” 

The  place  commonly  selected  for  this  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  pond  or  stream,  three  or  four  feet 
deep,  where  the  washer  stands  up  to  his 
middle  in  the  water,  and  squeezes  the  dirty 
wool  between  his  hands.  Where  a  large 
flock  is  to  be  washed,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
exposure  to  colds,  in  this  long  standing  in 
the  water,  and  in  the  olden  time  a  free  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors  was  made  to  guard 
against  the  evil.  Both  the  evil  and  the 
remedy  may  be  avoided,  by  the  selection  of 
a  better  place  for  washing.  A  small  stream 
will  answer  the  purpose,  if  there  be 
fall  enough.  Throw  across  it  a  temporary 
dam,  and  put  in  a  cheap  flume  made  of 
boards,  and  the  washers  may  stand  on  each 
side  of  the  fli;me,  and  do  their  work  with- 
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out  wetting  anything  but  their  hands  and 
arms.  In  case  of  small  streams  the  flume 
may  be  partly  boarded  up  at  the  lower  end, 
to  increase  the  depth  of  the  water.  This 
confining  the  stream  to  a  narrow  passage 
greatly  increases  the  current,  and  the 
filth  in  the  wool  is  carried  off  more  rap¬ 
idly.  The  building  of  the  dam  and  flume  is 
properly  neighborhood  work,  and  where  it 
is  shared  by  a  dozen  or  more  farmers,  the 
expense  is  but  trifling. 

SHEEP  SHEARING 

requires  some  skill,  and  it  is  a  barbarous 
practice  to  put  fresh  hands  and  boys  to  the 
work,  unless  they  have  a  competent  shear¬ 
er  to  instruct  them.  The  education  gener¬ 
ally  costs  the  farmer  much  more  than  the 
service  of  shearing  if  he  regard  the  thrift  of 
his  flocks.  We  have  seen  sheep  that  must 
have  sat  for  Tusser’s  picture,  when  he  ad¬ 
vises 

“  Reward  not  thy  sheep,  when  ye  take  off  his  coat, 

W ith  twitches  and  patches,  as  broad  as  a  groat ; 

Let  not  such  ungentleness  happen  to  thine, 

Lest  fly,  with  her  gentils,  do  make  it  to  pine.” 

Farmers  certainly  ought  to  be  content  with 
taking  the  wool,  without  drawing  blood  before 
the  whole  sheep  is  handed  over  to  the  butch¬ 
er.  Flies  frequently  lay  their  eggs  in  these 
wounds,  and  the  health  of  the  sheep  is  se¬ 
riously  impaired.  All  wounds  should  be 
smeared  over  with  grease,  or  marking  paint, 
to  protect  them  from  the  weather. 

SPARE  THE  BEST  LAMBS. 

In  this  month,  the  butcher  will  begin  to 
cast  an  eye  of  cupidity  upon  your  most 
thrifty  lambs.  He  will  praise  the  excellence 
of  your  mutton,  and  tell  you  how  much  the 
South  Down  lambs  are  prized  in  the  sham¬ 
bles.  He  will  remind  you  of  former  good 
bargains,  and  will  probably  give  you  your 
price  for  all  the  lambs  you  have  to  spare. 
But  you  should  early  select  the  best  for  your¬ 
self,  and  assume  as  a  safe  principle  in  sheep- 
husbandry,  that  they  are  worth  more  to  you 
for  feeding  and  improving  your  flock,  than 
for  meat.  When  you  have  selected  these, 
make  the  remainder  as  fat  and  saleable  as 
possible. 

We  greatly  need  more  mutton  in  our 
markets,  and  of  much  better  quality,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  Spring  of  the  year.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  abundant  and  cheap  enough  in  Fall 
and  Winter,  but  now,  legs,  and  saddles  only 
smoke  upon  the  tables  of  the  rich.  It  is  a 
wholesome  meat,  and  can  be  raised,  in  most 
parts  of  the  country,  more  cheaply  than  any 
other. 

NEW  PLANTED  TREES 

shouia  receive  careful  attention  this  month. 
In  all  cases,  they  should  be  mulched.  If 
starting  well,  they  will  grow  more  vigorous¬ 
ly  for  the  mulch.  If  not  yet  put  out  in  leaf, 
they  may  be  saved  perhaps  by  mulching  and 
watering. 

EVERGREEN  TREES. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  set  these  in  nor¬ 
thern  localities,  the  first  of  this  month.  It 
is  generally  admitted,  that  these  do  better 
when  planted  just  as  the  buds  are  starting  at 
the  ends  of  the  old  wood. 

THE  HOE 

is  king  this  month,  in  field  and  garden,  and 
just  as  it  reigns  lord  of  the  soil  will  your 


crops  be  remunerative.  Keep  the  surface 
of  the  ground  scarified  as  much  and  as  often 
as  possible.  Let  the  hoes  be  light  and  con¬ 
venient,  and  keep  them  well  brightened 
with  use.  The  horse  hoes  are  coming  into 
use  rapidly,  and  will  save  much  of  the  labor 
by  hand.  It  matters  little  whether  the 
ground  be  stirred  by  hand  or  horse  power, 
if  the  work  only  be  thoroughly  done.  Hoe¬ 
ing  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  substitute  for  ma¬ 
nure.  The  more  fine  you  make  the  tilth  of 
the  soil,  and  the  more  you  increase  its  evap¬ 
orations  by  stirring  the  surface,  the  better 
will  be  your  crops. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. 

June,  1857. 

[We  put  down  here  a  summary  of  various  operations, 
many  of  them  very  common  ones,  it  is  true,  but  a  simple 
catalogue  like  this  will  often  suggest  a  piece  of  work  that 
would  otherwise  be  forgotten.  The  Calendar  is  adapted 
to  the  latitudes  of  41°  to  42°.  A  little  allowance  must  be 
made  for  each  degree  of  latitude— later  north— earlier 
south.  This  table  will  be  made  out  anew  every  month 
and  adapted  to  the  season  of  each  year. 

Explanations.— The  letters  f.  m.  1.  refer  to  first,  mid¬ 
dle,  and  last  of  the  month. 

Doubling  the  letters  thus :  ff.,  mm.,  or  11.,  gives  emphasis 
to  the  particular  period  indicated.] 

FARM. 

Hoe,  Hoe,  Hoe,  HOE,  is  the  watchword  for  this  month. 
If  weeds  get  the  start  of  growing  crops  now,  they  not  only 
appropriate  the  fertilizing  materials  of  the  soil,  and  mon¬ 
opolize  air  and  sun-light,  but  render  the  future  labor  of 
eradication  much  more  difficult.  Therefore  keep  the 
weeds  down,  and  the  soil  loosened  up,  that  the  rootlets  of 
plants  may  find  permeable  ground,  air  and  moisture  to 
grow  in,  and  feed  upon.  Planting  may  still  be  done  to 
some  extent  especially  where  failures  have  occurred. 

Bark — Many  farmers  do  a  small  business  at  peeling 
bark  for  tanners.  This  may  be  commenced  upon  the 
Hemlock  and  Oak,  11.,  even  if  it  does  not  happen  to  be 
liuponthe  full  of  the  moon.”  After  drying  for  a  few  days, 
with  the  rough  side  out,  pile  away  and  cover  in  such 
manner  as  to  protect  from  rain. 

Barley  may  still  be  sown  ff. 

Beans— Plant  ff.  among  corn,  or  by  themselves. 

Beets — Sow  Sugar  and  Mangold  Wurtzel  for  stock  ff. 

Buckwheat— Sow  11.,  or  better  next  month,  unless  north 
of  this.  A  light  soil  is  preferable  to  heavy  loam  for  this 
crop.  Green  sward  turned  over  this  month  will  make  a 
good  ground  work. 

Cabbages— Hoe  early  plantings  f.  m.  and  put  out  for  late 
m.  1.  among  potatoes,  or  other  crops  soon  to  come  off. 
Use  tobacco  dust,  dry  ashes  or  lime  to  drive  away 
insects. 

Carrots— Hoe  and  thin  m.  1.  They  may  still  be  sown 
ff.  and  will  make  excellent  winter  feed  for  cattle  and 
horses.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  good  plantation  of  them 
was  made  early  last  month. 

Clover— Plow  in  m.  to  manure  the  land,  especially  for 
wheat. 

Com  may  still  be  planted  ff.  at  the  north.  Look  to 
former  plantings  and  make  good  any  failures.  Sow  in 
drills  m.  for  stock.  Plow  or  cultivate  and  hoe  m.  1.  Pro¬ 
tect  from  crows  by  scattering  upon  the  surface,  corn 
soaked  in  strychnine  water,  by  stretching  lines,  &c. 

Cotton— Work  and  hoe  f.  m. 

Draining— Continue  as  time  will  admit. 

Fences— Have  an  eye  to,  repairing  upon  the  first  ap¬ 
pearance  of  weakness  or  defect. 

Grain  will  not  require  cutting  before  next  month  ex¬ 
cept  at  the  South.  Go  over  the  “  seed  patch  ”  and  pull 
out  ‘cockle’  and  foreign  grain. 

Grass-Cutting  of  this  will  commence  11.  Better  be¬ 
gin  a  little  early,  especially  if  the  weather  is  favorable 
and  there  is  much  to  cut.  The  most  suitable  time  for 
cutting  Timothy  is  when  the  seed  is  in  a  dough  state,  and 
for  clover  just  after  the  majority  of  heads  are  out  of 
bloom.  Anticipate  a  little,  however,  or  some  will  get 
too  dry  before  mowing.  Look  early  into  the  feasibility 
of  securing  a  mowing  machine  of  the  best  kind. 

Hoeing  and  weeding  are  the  most  important  operations 
of  the  month,  consuming  more  time  on  the  farm,  if  proper- 
erly  done,  than  anything  else .  Assum  ing  that  the  ground 
was  in  good  condition,  and  the  seed  properly  put  in,  it 
would  now  be  very  poor  economy  to  allow  weeds  to  ap. 
propriate  what  should  form  food  for  the  growing  crops 
besides  choking  out  the  latter.  Therefore  let  no  rust 
collect  upon  the  hoes  this  month. 

Hogs— Keep  these  from  streets,  highways,  and  even, 
your  own  yards,  that  they  may  annoy  neither  your¬ 
self  or  neighbor  by  constantly  getting  where  they  are  not 
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wanted,  to  say. nothing  of  the  loss  of  manure  scattered 
about  the  premises.  Breeders  may  properly  have  a  mod¬ 
erate  pasture  or  orchard  range,  but  it  is  generally  better 
to  keep  store  hogs,  and  those  for  fattening  in  pens  and 
yards  making  compost  out  of  muck,  woods  and  road 
scrapings,  headlands,  &c. 

Manures— Collect  and  prepare  for  autumn  use.  Scrape 
the  barn  yards  and  throw  the  droppings  in  heaps,  under 
cover  if  possible,  each  morning,  spreading  of  plenty  muck 
and  a  little  plaster  over  them.  Don’t  forget  to  embrace 
every  opportunity  to  dig  out  and  throw  up  to  dry  a  large 
pile  of  muck  or  swamp  mud  for  future  use 
Millet— Sow  ff  m.  for  soiling. 

Moles— These  are  unjustly  persecuted  animals,  whose 
motives  and  acts  are  too  often  misconstrued,  They  are 
insectivorous  animals  often  making  incursions  into  corn¬ 
field  in  pursuit  of  grubs  and  worms,  and  not  to  prey  upon 
the  com,  as  many  suppose.  They  sometimes  disturb  the 
roots  in  their  search  for  food,  but  the  worms  they  de¬ 
stroy  would  injure  the  crop  far  more  If,  however,  the 
farmer  is  bent  upon  their  destruction,  let  him  poison  them, 
by  collecting  a  few  fresh  worms  and  put  a  little  strych¬ 
nine,  or  carbonate  of  barytes  in  powder  upon  them,  keep¬ 
ing  in  a  box  for  a  few  hours,  when  three  or  four  of  them 
may  be  laid  in  each  mole  run  as  it  leaves  the  fence  or 
hedge  for  the  cultivated  field.  Repeat  the  dose  as  they 
are  taken  away,  until  the  moles  entirely  disappear 
Pastures— Divide  into  medium  sized  lots,  and  alternate 
with  cattle  sheep  and  horses.  The  hurdle  system  is 
worth  looking  into. 

Peas— Sow  ff.  m. 

Potatoes  may  still  be  planted  ff.  at  the  North,  although 
it  is  likely  all  were  pul  in  by  the  first  of  May.  Plow  and 
hoe  m. 

Pumpkins— Plant  ff.  for  stock.  New  ground  is  prefer¬ 
able.  They  may  be  put  among  com  or  polatoes.  This 
we  have  found  a  very  profitable  crop,  especially  on  new 
ground. 

Sheep  were  probably  washed  last  month,  if  not  do  it  ff. 
Shear  in  a  week  or  ten  days  after  washing,  according  as 
the  weather  is  warm  and  dry.  Time  should  be  given  be¬ 
tween  washing  and  shearing  for  the  “yolk”  or  oil  to 
give  the  wool  a  rich  glossy  appearance.  Some  shear  as 
soon  as  dry,  but  we  prefer  giving  them  at  least  a  week  of 
good  weather.  Put  them  under  cover  after  shearing, 
upon  the  approach  of  storms.  Do  not  be  too  ambitious  to 
take  off  a  large  number  of  fleeces  in  a  day,  at  the  risk  of 
“nipping”  the  sheep  here  and  there,  making  sores  for 
flies  to  deposite  their  eggs  in.  A  sore  will  often  takeoff 
a  dozen  pounds  of  flesh  or  more.  Cut  the  horns  growing 
towards  the  head,  and  pare  the  hoofs  if  there  is  any  ap¬ 
pearance  of  rot. 

Sugar  Cane— Plant  or  drill  the  Chinese  ff.  m.,  for  soiling. 
Where  seed  can  be  obtained,  try  a  plot  in  comparison 
with  corn  for  this  purpose.  Plow  or  cultivate,  and  hoe 
early  plantings  f.  m.  See  two  articles. 

Tobacco— Keep  fields  well  hoed  and  free  from  weeds. 
Tools— See  that  those  required  for  hay  and  harvest  are 
in  proper  condition,  such  as  mowing  machines,  scythes, 
cradles,  forks,  horse  and  hand  rakes,  racks,  wagons,  &c. 
If  any  of  these  are  to  be  purchased,  procure  them  before¬ 
hand,  and  put  them  in  working  order.  If  you  have  much 
hay  and  grain  to  cut,  it  is  better  to  bring  “  horse  power  ” 
to  bear  upon  it.  Purchase  only  those  machines  known  to 
give  good  satisfaction. 

Turnips— Sow  Ruta-bagas  and  Swedes  11.  or  better 
next  month,  except  at  the  far  North.  White,  flat  varieties 
may  be  sown  f.  m.  1.  for  succession. 

ORCHARD  AND  NURSERY. 

There  is  but  little  to  do  in  the  Orchard  at  this  season, 
save  keeping  the  ground  light  about  the  trees,  thinning 
fruit  and  killing  caterpillars.  Caterpillars  and  other  in¬ 
sects  neglected  last  month  should  by  all  means  be  looked 
at  now.  In  some  cases  Summer  pruning  may  commence 
the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

The  Nursery  grounds  will  need  frequent  plowing  and 
hoeing,  together  with  oilier  operations  given  below. 

Budding— Commence  m.  1.  Tie  last  year’s  buds  to  the 
stock,  to  secure  an  upright  growth.  Rub  off  all  super¬ 
fluous  shoots. 

Caterpillars— Destroy  any  omitted  last  month.  If  on 
twigs  we  prefer  cutting  the  whole  off,  but  on  larger 
limbs  use  a  pole  and  brush  to  twist  into  the  nest  and  pull 
it  down.  Crushing  the  nests  with  the  hands  is  the  most 
effectual  method  we  have  practiced. 

Evergreens— May  be  transplanted  ff.  to  m  and  later  if 
earth  is  taken  up  with  the  roots. 

Fruit— Thin  where  too  abundant.  Do  not  allow  any 
to  ripen  on  trees  planted  this  season.  One  bushel  of 
large  fine  perfect  fruit  of  any  kind,  is  better  than  twice 
that  amount  of  small,  poor,  cracked,  or  prematurely  ripen¬ 
ed  fruit. 

Grafts— Look  over  and  loosen  any  bandages  which  are 
binding  the  trees. 

Hoe  among  nursery  rows,  and  keep  grass  and  weeds 
from  growing  about  the  trunks  of  standards. 
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Insects— Destroy  codling  moth,  curculio,  scale,  slugs, 
&c.,  according  to  directions  on  another  page. 

Layering  and  Inarching— Attend  to  m.  1.  See  chapter 
on  grape  culture. 

Mulch — Continue  around  newly  planted  trees. 

Peach  Trees— Examine  and  remove  borers.  Thin 
fruit  m.  1.  where  too  abundant. 

Pear  stocks — Commence  budding  m.  11.  if  growing 
vigorously. 

Plum  Trees— Cut  out  all  black  knots,  and  watch  care¬ 
fully  for  the  appearance  ofthe  curculio.  See  “  Insects,” 
on  another  page. 

Pruning  may  be  performed  lightly  11.  but  mostly  next 
month. 

KITCHEN  AND  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Much  needs  doing  this  month,  such  as  the  replanting 
grounds  where  seeds  have  failed,  and  in  some  cases  even 
the  first  planting  of  a  crop  has  not  been  done.  The  gar¬ 
dener  is  already  reaping  the  rewards  of  a  portion  of  his 
toil,  being  in  market  with  his  early  vegetables.  The 
grounds  upon  which  some  of  these  were  raised  maybe 
cleared,  and  a  crop  of  late  vegetables  planted.  Hoeing, 
weeding  and  thinning  are  important  labors  for  the  month, 
and  require  unremitting  toil. 

Asparagus— Keep  beds  free  from  weeds,  cutting  only 
until  the  middle  of  the  month. 

Beans— Early  kinds  and  even  Lirnas  may  be  planted  ff. 
Beets— Sow  ff.  for  Summer  and  Autumn  use,  and  f.  mm. 
for  Winter.  Hoe,  weed  and  thin  early  plantings. 

Blackberries  and  Raspberries— Keep  staked  and  the 
ground  loose  and  free  from  weeds.  Do  not  injure  the 
young  shoots  which  are  for  next  year’s  bearing. 

Cabbage — Plant  out  for  late  f.  m.  Hoe  former  plantings 
and  search  for  cut  worms.  Renew  any  plants  which 
have  been  destroyed. 

Cardoon — Sow  ff.  Plant  f.  m. 

Carrots  may  still  be  sown  ff.  Hoe  and  thin  those  sown 
last  month. 

Cauliflower— Treat  as  cabbage. 

Celery — If  not  done  last  month,  plant  ff.  shading  from 
the  sun. 

Corn — Plant  f.  m.  1.  for  succession.  The  last  planting 
may  be  among  early  potatoes  or  crops  soon  to  come  off. 
Cress — Sow  f.  m.  1. 

Cucumbers— Sow ^T.  for  late.  Dust  with  black  pepper, 
soot,  lime  or  guano,  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  striped 
bug  ;  or  cover  with  cloth  frames. 

Egg-Plant— Put  out  ff.  for  Autumn  crop,  planting  beans 
or  radishes  between  the  rows. 

Gooseberries— Keep  well  hoed  and  dust  the  bushes  with 
sulphur  if  affected  with  mildew. 

Herbs— Cut  and  dry  when  in  full  flower. 

“Hoeing  is  both  rain  and  manure,”  which  are  indes- 
pensable  articles  in  the  kitchen  garden.  The  man  who 
hoed  his  cabbages  every  day  to  beat  his  neighbor  was 
surprised  to  find  the  plants  of  the  latter  kept  ahead  of 
his  own.  The  secret  was  his  neighbor  hoed  twice  a  day. 

Insects— Wage  incessant  war  against  them,  especially 
those  preying  upon  fruit.  See  article  elsewhere. 
Lettuce—  Sow  and  plant  f.  m.  1.  among  other  crops. 
Melons — Plant  ff.  if  not  completed  last  month.  The 
middle  of  the  month  is  soon  enough  to  plant  for  pickles. 
Okra — Plant  ff.  if  not  done. 

Onions— Hoe,  weed  and  thin  ff.  m.  1. 

Parsneps— Weed  and  thin  ff.  m. 

Peas— Sow  f.  m.  1.  for  succession.  Earth  up  and  stick 
or  bush  early  varieties  ff. 

Potatoes— Hoe  ff.  Arrange  vines  of  sweet  varieties. 
Pumpkins— Plant  ff.  on  well  manured  soil. 

Radishes — Sow  f.  m.  1.  among  beets  and  between  the 
rows  of  other  vegetables. 

Raspberries— Treat  as  Blackberries. 

Salsify — Hoe  and  thin  ff.  m. 

Spinach— Sow  ff.  m.  Hoe  and  cut  former  sowings. 
Squashes — Plant  ff  m.  Protect  from  striped  bug  by 
dusting  black  pepper  on  the  leaves  while  wet  with  dew. 

Straw  berries— Clean  and  straw  the  beds  ff.  m.  Water 
in  dry  weather.  Read  chapter  VI,  in  present  number. 

Thinning— Attend  to  generally.  Inexperienced  persons 
usually  are  ambitious  to  raise  much  from  little  ground, 
and  leave  their  vegetables  too  thick.  They  can  only  at¬ 
tain  a  small  size  and  the  yield  is  proportionally  small. 
Tomatoes — Plant  out  ff.  m.  for  late  crop. 

Turnips— Sow  a  few  f.  m.  1.  for  Summer  use.  At  the 
North  the  main  crop  may  be  sown  11. 

Weeds  should  all  be  eradicated  either  by  hand  or  with 
the  hoe.  Besides  an  unsightly,  slovenly  appearance, 
they  impoverish  the  soil,  and  if  not  disturbed,  will  sow  a 
crop  for  succeeding  years. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  LAWN. 

The  Flower  Garden,  if  properly  cared  for  last  month, 
will  now  show  a  profusion  of  blooms,  especially  if  Green 
and  Hot  Houses,  Conservatories  or  Parlors,  have  con¬ 
tributed  from  their  shelves.  Roses  will  lend  their  beauty 
Ntd  fragrance,  Carnations  lift  their  showy  heads,  while 


the  modest  Violet,  many  colored  Verbenas  and  bright 
scarlet  Pelargoniums  in  gay  masses  attract  the  eye. 
Fuchsias.  Cinerarias,  and  the  early  blooming  Annuals, 
interspersed  here  and  there  with  hardy  Azaleas,  Deutzias, 
Syringas,  Spireas,  Peonias,  not  omitting  the  delicately 
suberb  Dielytra  Spectabilis,  and  a  multitude  of  other  her¬ 
baceous  plants  and  shrubsunite  theircharms  to  enliven 
the  scene;  to  which  add  the  lively  shade  of  evergreens, 
the  varied  colors  and  freshness  of  deciduous  trees,  now 
clothed  with  luxuriant  foliage,  and  we  have  a  picture 
which  maybe  contemplated  with  unfailing  delight.  There 
is,  however,  work  to  be  done. 

Annuals.will  require  thinning,  weeding  and  transplant¬ 
ing.  A  few  may  still  be  sown  on  vacant  grounds,  or  to 
take  the  place  of  flowers  nearly  out  of  bloom. 

Asters— Sow  ff.  and  transplant  those  put  in  last  month. 

Box  Edging  may  be  planted  ff.  but  May  was  a  better 
month.  "Trim  f.  if  not  already  done. 

Bulbs— These  are  mostly  out  of  bloom,  and  a  portion  of 
them  may  be  lifted  m.  11.  If  the  bed  was  made  anew  last 
fall  they  may  all  remain  the  present  season,  at  least. 
None  should  be  taken  up  until  the  leaves  have  decayed 
whio.li  will  be  in  four  to  six  weeks  after  flowering.  After 
lilting,  cover  for  a  few  days  with  sand  or  dry  earth,  pre¬ 
vious  to  packing  away  in  boxes  or  on  shelves.  Sow  the 
ground  with  annuals  or  plant  from  former  sowings. 

Carnations — Keep  the  flower  stalks  neatly  tied  to 
stakes,  and  shade  from  mid-day  sun.  Layer  and  put  in 
cuttings  to  keep  up  a  stock,  selecting  cloudy  weather  for 
this  operation. 

Dahlias— Plant  out  ff.  m.  and  stake  as  required. 

Evergreens  may  still  be  transplanted  ff.  m.,  watering 
at  the  tune  if  the  ground  is  dry,  and  give  a  mulch  of  straw 
or  litter  to  each  tree  and  shrub. 

Gladiolus— Plant  ff  if  not  done  last  month 

Grass— Mow  Lawns  frequently,  and  shear  edgings. 

Gravel— Weed  and  rake  walks,  adding  new  gravel 
where  necessary. 

Hedges— Clip  m .  1.  cutting  evenly  with  pruning  shears. 

Mignonette— Sow  and  plant  ff 

Oranges,  Lemons  and  Oleanders— Bring  from  houses 
ff.  and  either  plant  in  borders,  or  set  the  tubs  or  boxes  in 
situations  partially  sheltered  from  the  wind. 

Pelargoniums  and  Verbenas— Plant  in  masses  or  on 
borders  ff.  m. 

Pinks— Layer  and  plant  cuttings  f.  m 

Potted  Plants— Many  of  these  wili  now  be  brought  from 
the  houses  and  may  be  planted  on  the  borders  or  arranged 
in  groups  where  the  wind  will  not  blow  them  over.  If 
left  standing  in  pots  water  frequently. 

Roses  will  commence  blooming  in  the  open  grounds  f. 
m.  and  many  brought  from  the  houses  are  already  in  full 
flower  Propagate  by  budding  11.  on  new  grow  th,  inarch¬ 
ing  and  layering  at  the  same  time.  Destroy  slugs  with 
whale  oil  soap,  or  tobacco  water,  syringing  freely.  The 
rose  bug  willbe  offended  by  the  application  and  leave  in 
disgust 

Water— Give  to  all  newly  planted  shrubs  and  trees,  if 
dry  weather  sets  in. 

GREEN  AND  HOT  HOUSE. 

As  most  of  the  plants  are  now  In  the  open  grounds  very 
little  is  to  be  done  in  the  houses.  The  plants  them¬ 
selves,  however,  need  much  care  and  are  particularly  re- 
fered  to,  under  “  Flower  Garden  and  Lawn.”  Some 
plants  still  remain  inside  and  needplenty  of  air  and  water. 

Camellias  may  be  carried  out,  but  in  large  collections 
where  a  house  is  devoted  expressly  to  these  plants  they 
usually  remain  on  the  shelves.  The  house  needs  air  ng 
thoroughly  each  day,  if  indeed  it  is  closed  at  all.  Turn 
the  plants  to  secure  an  upright  growth  and  syringe  fre¬ 
quently,  guarding  against  the  approach  of  insects. 

Cuttings  of  succulent  and  herbaceous  plants  may  be  put 
in,  shading  from  the  sun  and  covering  with  glass  where 
practicable. 

Grapes — See  chapter  on  another  page  by  a  practical 
grower. 

Inarch  choice  specimens  which  will  not  strike  readily 
from  cuttings. 

Insects— These  will  constantly  make  encroachments 
within  the  houses,  and  fix  lodgments  for  rearing  their 
young  broods.  Destroy  them  by  syringing  the  whole 
house,  forcing  the  water  violently  against  the  walls,  fumi¬ 
gating  with  tobacco  and  collecting  by  hand.  It  is  far 
easier  to  destroy  a  few  now,  than  whole  broods  when  the 
plants  are  ready  to  be  brought  in,  later  in  the  season. 

Potting  of  some  plants  may  still  be  done  and  a  shift  to 
larger  pots  will  in  many  cases  be  needful. 

Roses— Plant  in  borders  ff  for  Summer  blooming.  Pot 
off  seedlings,  placing  in  shade,  out  of  doors.  Syringe  for 
slugs  as  directed  for  pear  and  cherry  trees  elsewhere 

Water  those  plants  remaining  in  pots  daily  and  in  some 
cases  both  morning,  and  evening.  After  rains  if  water 
is  observed  to  stand  upon  the  surface,  turn  the  pot  on  its 
side  and  examine  its  drainage  which  will  be  found  de¬ 
fective.  and  need  rearranging. 


THE  APIARY  IN  JUNE. 

BY  M.  QUINBY. 

As  soon  as  the  bees  begin  to  cluster  outside  the  hive,  it 
is  time  to  put  on  boxes  for  surplus  honey.  If  crowded 
outside,  the  boxes  will  not  prevent  swarming.  Most  o( 
the  swarm  will  issue  in  this  month,  except  in  northern 
latitudes.  They  usually  leave  the  hive  between  10  o’clock 
A  M.  and  2  o’clock  P.  M  ,  but  sometimes  as  early  as  7 
o'clock  and  as  late  as  5  o'clock.  When  they  issue,  the 
tin-pan  music  to  make  them  cluster  may  be  dispensed 
with  as  well  as  all  sorts  of  sweet  herbs  rubbed  inside  the 
hive,  to  make  them  like  it  ;  have  it  clean  and  hive  them 
immediately.  As  soon  as  they  are  in,  carry  the  hive  to  its 
stand— let  the  back  side  rest  on  the  bottom  board,  raise  the 
front  side  half  an  inch.  Protect  from  the  sun  a  few  days. 

The  first  swarm  from  a  hive  is  usually  large  enough  for 
a  good  colony  ;  two  such,  (when  many  stocks  are  kept,) 
sometimes  issue  nearly  at  once  and  unite,  making  too 
large  a  family  for  profit.  They  may  often  bedtvtded  ;  the 
success  of  the  operation  depends  on  getting  a  queen  in 
each  division.  If  they  are  not  separated,  they  may  be 
hived  together  and  boxes  put  oa  immediately.  Second 
swarms  are  much  smaller,  two  such  should  be  hived  to 
gether  when  issuing  not  more  than  tw  o  days  apart. 

As  a  general  rule,  third  swarms  should  be  returned  to 
the  parent  stock.  The  least  trouble  is  to  hive  them,  and 
wait  till  next  morning  for  the  operation  ;  then  spread  a 
sheet  before  the  parent  hive,  one  edge  at  the  entrance, 
and  shake  out  the  new  sw'arm  on  this,  the  bees  will  spread 
out  on  creeping  up,  and  give  a  chance  to  see  the  queen, 
which  should  not  be  allowed  to  return.  The  parent 
hive  will  be  worth  much  more  as  a  stock  for  another 
year,  and  for  surplus  honey,  and  will  repel  the  moth  more 
effectually,  which  will  amply  repay  the  trouble.  Third 
swarms  seldom  make  stocks  for  Winter  unless  they  are 
very  early  in  the  season.  One  strong  stock  is  worth  half  a 
dozen  feeble  ones  !  Hence  the  advantage  of  returning, 
or  uniting  small  ones. 

The  time  to  expect  second  swarms,  is  from  nine  to 
thirteen  days  after  the  first— very  few  exceptions.  Third 
swarms,  ft  out  one  to  three  days  alter  the  second.  As  a 
rule  all  after  swarms  (those  led  out  by  young  queens)  will 
issue  within  eighteen  days  of  the  first. 

Old  stocks  nearly  alike  in  size,  color,  &c.,  standing  close 
together,  frequently  lose  their  queen  from  14  to  20  days 
after  the  first  swarm  It  may  be  known  by  an  unusual 
commotion  of  the  bees  early  the  next  morning.  To  save 
such  stocks  from  ruin,  another  queen  must  be  provided. 
One  may  often  be  obtained  from  a  second,  or  third  swarm; 
if  not,  a  cell  containing  one,  may  be  cut  out  of  another 
hive  that  has  cast  its  first  swarm  within  a  week.  Blow- 
some  tobacco  smoke  under  the  hive,  then  turn  it  bottom 
up,  drive  the  bees  down  among  the  combs  with  more 
smoke.  Queens  cells  are  usually  on  the  edges  of  the 
combs — get  one  sealed  over  and  finished,  and  introduce  it 
into  the  queenless  hive.  The  best  place  is  at  the  top 
through  a  hole  and  between  two  combs— simply  laying  it 
on  the  bottom  board  will  answer,  if  there  are  bees  enough 
to  keep  it  sufficiently  warm.  In  a  few  days  it  w  ill  mature, 
and  they  have  a  queen  much  sooner  than  to  rear  one 
from  an  egg. 

ESooRs  on  JtSees.— To  Lewis  Smith,  Petersburg,  Ill. 
The  best  two  are  Langstkoth’s,  noticed  in  this  number. 
Ptice  $1  50  ($1  CO  pre-paid  by  mail),  and  Quinby’s  Mys¬ 
teries  of  Bee-Keeping  Explained.  Price  $1.  Then  we 
have  in  paper  binding  at  25  cents  each,  Phelp’s  Bee-Keep¬ 
er’s  Chart  ;  Richardson’s  IIive&  Honey-Bee,  Weeks  on 
Bees,  &c.  These  can  be  obtained  of  Saxton*  Co.,  of 
this  City,  or  by  sending  to  this  office.  They  will  be  for¬ 
warded  post-paid  by  mail,  on  sending  the  retail  price 

STATE  AGIUCULTBIUL  EXHIBITIONS  18., 


Name. 

Where  Held. 

Date. 

Ohio, . 

Sept.  15—1.' 

Canada  East . 

“  16 —  1  f* 

Illinois, . 

“  21  V-l 

Pennsylvania.  ... 

“  29  Oct 

Wisconsin . 

“  29 

Canada  West . 

29  “  *: 

New -Jersey . 

2y  *•  g 

Vermont . 

“  30  "  v 

United  States —  . . 

. Louisville  Ivy.. . . 

Oct.  1 —  li 

Indiana . 

“  4— 10 

New-York . 

. Buffalo  . 

“  6—  y 

Iowa . 

“  6—  9 

New-IIampshire. . . 

“  7—9 

Kentucky . 

“  12—10 

Connecticut . 

“  13—10 

East  Tennessee. . . 

“  20—23 

North  Carolina. . . . 

. Raleigh . 

“  20—23 

Massachusetts . 

“  21—24 

Maryland . 

“  21—25 

Alabama . 

“  27—30 

West  Tennessee. . . 

“  27-30 

“  28—31 

South  Carolina  .. 

Nov.  10—12 

A  Request.— In  our  July  number  we  wish  to  publish  a 
condensed  but  full  list  of  not  only  State,  but  also  of  Coun¬ 
ty  Agricultural  Exhibitions  throughput  the  Country.  Will 
our  readers  at  various  points  please  forw'ard  us  at  once 
the  time  and  place  of  their  several  Exhibitions  for  the  en¬ 
suing  Autumn. 


1^4 


AMERICAN  AfsbRiC  ULT IJBIST. 


RURAL  SURROUNDINGS, 


»  NUMBER  IV. — THE  PIGS. 

Almost  every  country  housekeeper,  farm¬ 
er  or  otherwise,  keeps  a  pig.  Farmers 
proper  keep  many,  and  the  tendency  is  to 
an  overstock  of  them.  This  fact,  however, 
depends  much  upon  the  locality,  the  mode 
of  farming  pursued,  and  the  marketable  price 
of  pork  in  the  vicinity.  Some,  however, 
breed  different  varieties  for  sale  as  “  stock  ” 
animals — for  propagation  solely — with  which 
the  pork  market  has  little  to  do,  and  the 
mode  of  cultivation  pursued  on  the  place, 
perhaps  less.  This  latter  subject,  then,  is  an 
independent  matter  altogether  from  that  of 
which  we  now  write,  not  proposing  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  pigs  scientifically  but  economically, 
m  a  general  farm  way. 

Our  suburban  farmer  will,  if  he  studies  a 
proper  economy  in  his  husbandry,  have 
more  or  less  pigs — we  will  not  say  how 
many,  but,  according  to  circumstances,  he 
may  keep  from  one  to  a  dozen.  The  num¬ 
ber,  to  keep  them  profitably,  and  the  profit 
is  the  only  question  we  should  ever  consult 
in  the  pig  line,  should  depend  very  much  on 
the  quantity  of  vegetable,  or  other  offal,  or 
pig  food,  made  on  the  place,  or  which  could 
be  conveniently  obtained  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  For  instance,  if  a  distillery,  brewery, 
starch  factory,  or  other  large  producer  of 
pig  feed  be  near  you,  it  may  be  profitable  to 
feed  several  pigs  ;  but  if  the  support  for 
them  be  drawn  from  your  own  place  alone, 
the  number  should  be  strictly  confined  to 
what  you  can  keep  well  without  the  purchase 
or  consumption  of  much  grain,  for  pork  fed 
on  bought  grain  does  not,  in  the  general  run, 
pay. 

These  preliminaries  settled,  we  will  now 
look  into  the  pen  and  see  how  the  stock 
stands,  and  inquire  into  the  mode  of  supply¬ 
ing  that  stock.  As  a  rule,  where  three, 
four,  or  half-a-dozen  pigs  are  kept,  you 
should  have  a  breeding  sow.  We  are  sup¬ 
posing  you  to  live  in  a  Christian  neighbor¬ 
hood  where  a  stock  hog  of  a  good  quality  is 
kept,  and  his  serving  to  be  had  at  a  reason¬ 
able  rate  ;  for,  understand  us,  if  your  swine 
is  not  of  a  choice  breed  or  variety,  you  had 
better  have  none  at  all.  The  outlandish, 
landpike,  alligator,  thistle-digging  brutes 
that  some  people  keep,  and  which  usually 
disgrace  our  city  and  village  streets,  are 
wore  than  useless.  Uneasy,  ravenous 
brutes,  they  are  not  only  a  pest  to  them¬ 
selves  but  a  nuisance  anywhere.  There  is 
no  thrift,  profit,  or  grace  about  them,  and 
they  should  never  be  tolerated  on  a  well-or¬ 
dered  place  at  all.  Nor  are  we  particularly 
fastidious  about  the  breed,  as  to  whether  it 
be  pure  or  mixed,  Berkshire,  China,  Essex, 
Suffolk,  Middlesex,  or  Mocha.  A  compact, 
quiet,  well-disposed  pig,  is  the  thing  we 
want;  one  that  takes  in  flesh  kindly,  eats  its 
meal,  lies  down  and  goes  to  sleep,  as  a  well 
ordered  pig  should  do,  and  our  object  thus 
far  is  accomplished.  We  would  keep  a 
breeding  sow  for  these  reasons  :  One  hog 
can  always  be  fed  at  small  expense  through 
the  Winter.  The  wash  of  the  kitchen,  with 
the  surplus  milk,  and  a  trifle  of  corn,  oats  or 


otiier  meal,  will  carry  her  through  the  Win¬ 
ter.  You  can  command  the  time  for  your 
pigs  to  come.  If  you  have  a  surplus,  they 
can  always  be  sold  to  your  neighbors  at  a 
good  price,  reserving  the  best  for  yourself, 
from  which  you  can  have  the  choicest  lard, 
besides  hams,  shoulders  and  joints,  for 
smoking,  and  some  capital  side  and  body 
pork  for  family  use,  the  value  of  which  eve¬ 
ry  good  housekeeper  understands,  in  various 
ways.  The  sow  should  produce  her  litter 
according  to  climate,  say  from  February  to 
April,  not  later,  for  the  Spring  pigs,  should 
be  fed  off  in  the  late  Fall  or  early  Winter 
months,  not  exceeding  ten  months  old  at  the 
longest.  If  the  breed  be  good,  they  will  be 
full,  ripe  and  fit  for  slaughter  at  that  age, 
and  frequently  at  six  to  nine  months.  At 
six  weeks  to  two  months  old  they  are  fit  to 
wean,  and  the  sow  may  then  bring  you  a 
second  litter  in  August  or  September,  which 
will  serve  for  roasters,  or  sale  as  you  wish. 
We  would  not  Winter  these  late  pigs,  as,  un¬ 
less  there  are  extraordinary  advantages  in 
the  way  of  food,  they  will  not  pay.  A  sow 
from  two  to  six  years  old  usually  breeds 
better  than  a  young  one ;  therefore,  we 
would  prefer,  if  a  good  breeder,  to  keep  her 
in  the  business,  unless  she  becomes  viscious, 
in  which  event  she  should  be  fed  off  and 
slaughtered. 

For  accommodation  of  the  pork  depart¬ 
ment  in  its  best  way,  if  more  than  two  or 
three  are  kept,  a  spacious,  warm  building, 
with  a  boiling  apparatus  for  cooking  food,  is 
necessary, — that  is,  a  pig  house  with  two  or 
three  separate  compartments,  where  they 
can  be  divided  off,  as  age,  different  feeding, 
or  other  convenience  may  require  ;  and  to 
this  should  be  added  a  little  paddock,  or 
grassy  yard,  with  water  in  it  if  possible,  al¬ 
though  this  latter  article  may  be  furnished 
in  a  trough.  If  they  have  the  run  of  a  yard 
they  should  always  be  rung , — anybody 
knows  how  to  ring  a  pig, — and  the  best  way 
we  have  ever  practised,  is  to  take  a  common 
horse  nail,  made  half  an  inch  longer  than 
usual,  run  it  up  from  the  underside  of  the 
nose,  and  then,  with  a  pair  of  pincers  or  pli¬ 
ers,  curl  over  the  point  as  compactly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  the  job  is  finished.  The  nail, 
what  is  left  of  it,  will  move  freely  up  and 
down,  and  prevent  their  rooting  equally  as 
well  as  a  twisted  wire,  and  last  a  great  deal 
longer.  In  the  warm  season  this  grass  yard 
is  healthier,  and  every  way  better  for  the 
pig  than  a  close  pen,  giving  him  exercise 
and  pure  air,  which  he  needs,  as  much  as 
any  animal  on  your  place,  although  in  him¬ 
self  a  dirty  creature.  A  warm  dry  bed  he 
should  always  have,  and  enough  to  eat  of 
good  food.  Besides  the  swill,  and  milk,  and 
other  slops,  he  is  fond  of  grass,  weeds,  fish 
or  other  fresh  animal  offal — which,  by  the 
way,  is  no  offence  to  the  flavor  of  his  own 
flesh — and  a  variety  of  food  in  general. 
Good  well-cooked  corn  meal  is  the  very  best 
food  to  finish  him  off  with,  and  if  to  this  be 
added  boiled  pumpkins,  and  roots  of  any 
kind,  it  will  be  quite  as  well.  Understand, 
the  pig  must  be  kept  clean.  If  he  be  inclined 
to  scurf  or  dandruff,  an  application  of  soft 
soap,  with  soft  water,  and  a  vigorous  appli¬ 


cation  of  the  brush,  will  add  to  his  health 
and  enjoyments.  He  will  lie  down  and  re¬ 
ceive  the  application  with  positive  satisfac¬ 
tion  ;  or,  if  that  be  too  much  labor,  sprinkle 
wood  ashes  on  his  back  plentifully  just  be¬ 
fore  a  smart  shower,  and  expose  him  to  it 
for  an  hour  and  it  will  do  the  business.  A 
clean-skinned  pig  will  thrive  far  better  than 
a  scurvy  one.  Let  him  have  a  post  in  his 
pen  to  rub  his  sides  on. 

We  do  not  commend  the  pig  as  one  of  the 
companionable  inhabitants  of  the  place,  like 
the  noble  and  gentle  creatures  enumerated 
in  our  previous  essays,  but  as  a  necessary, 
economical  and  convenient  appendage  to  ev¬ 
ery  country  establishment.  Your  Paddy 
neighbors,  sometimes,  regard  them  different¬ 
ly,  sharing  frequently  the  domicil  of  the 
house,  door-yard  and  highway,  in  common. 
For  these  we  have  no  sort  of  toleration,  and 
in  our  own  way  of  thinking,  the  pig  should 
be  always  out  of  sight,  and  only  to  be  found, 
seen  and  heard,  when  he  alone  is  the  object 
of  search,  sight  or  hearing. 


MECHANICAL  PREPARATION  OE  THE  SOIL. 

NO.  Ill — DRAINING. 

[ Continued  from  page  102.] 

Before  referring  to  the  kinds  of  land  need¬ 
ing  draining,  we  will  briefly  allude  to  two 
advantages  not  referred  to  in  our  last. 

7.  Water,  air  and  most  other  fluids  do  not 
conduct  heat.  Float  a  dish  of  alcohol  on  the 
surface  of  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  and  set  it 
on  fire.  Now,  though  heat  enough  will  be 
produced  to  boil  the  surface  of  the  water, 
there  will  not  be  heat  enough  conducted 
down  to  melt  a  piece  of  ice  lying  but  a  few 
inches  below  the  fire.  We  boil  a  kettle  of 
water  by  putting  fire  at  the  bottom.  The 
lower  portions  becoming  heated,  are  ex- 
pande  d  and  made  lighter,  and  rise  up,  while 
other  colder,  heavier  portions  sink  down. 
In  this  manner  heat  is  conveyed,  or  carried 
upward,  and  not  conducted  downward  from 
particle  to  particle,  as  in  solid  bodies.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  air,  the  heated  por¬ 
tions  rise  up.  The  suns  rays  do  not  heat 
the  air,  but  the  earth  and  the  air  in  contact 
with  the  soil  rises  and  heats  the  air  above,  or 
rather  changes  places  with  it.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  to  our  subject  is  this  :  A  soil 
filled  with  water  will  only  be  heated  at  its 
surface,  the  water  being  a  non-conductor  of 
heat  prevents  any  portion  from  being  heated 
except  a  little  of  the  surface.  But  when 
the  water  is  removed  by  draining,  the  soil 
itself  will  conduct  the  heat  down  and  warm 
the  roots  of  plants. 

8.  Water  in  changing  to  steam  or  vapor, 
secretes  or  hides  a  great  amount  of  heat. 
Steam  really  contains  more  heat  than  melted 
lead,  though  but  a  small  portion  of  this  heat 
is  sensible  to  the  touch,  or  indicated  by  a 
thermometer.  We  can  not  stop  to  discuss 
this  interesting  anomaly,  but  merely  state 
the  fact  to  show  why  a  little  water  remain¬ 
ing  upon  the  soil,  and  constantly  evaporating 
from  its  surface,  is  the  cause  of  much  cold¬ 
ness.  Though  rising  merely  as  cold  vapor 
it  carries  away  an  immense  amount  of  heat 
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which  should  remain  to  warm  and  stimulate 
the  roots  of  growing  plants.  Let  us  here 
sum  up  some  of  the  more  prominent 

ADVANTAGES  OF  DRAINING. 

1 .  Draining,  by  rapidly  removing  the  water  in  the  Spring 
and  after  heavy  rains,  and  by  warming  the  soil,  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  lengthening  the  season,  and  gives  a  wider  range  of 
cultivated  plants,  a  longer  season  for  growth,  and  a  longer 
ti  me  for  plowing  and  working  the  ground. 

2.  Land  freed  from  excess  of  moisture,  expands  much 
less  in  freezing,  and  the  roots  of  Wheat,  Clover  and  other 
crops  remaining  in  the  ground  over  winter,  are  not  de¬ 
stroyed  by  winter-kill. 

3.  In  hot  weather,  the  circulation  of  warm,  moist  air 
through  the  open  drains,  condenses  moisture  in  the  cooler 
soil,  and  furnishes  additional  security  against  drouth. 

4.  The  free  access  of  air  renders  poisonous  compounds 
of  iron,  manganese,  &c.,  inert,  and  Clover  and  other  deep 
tooted  crops  will  not  be  killed,  but  they  will  continue  to 
grow  and  flourish  from  year  to  year. 

5.  The  depth  to  which  the  roots  penetrate  in  soils  freed 
from  poisons  and  filled  with  air,  secures  to  the  plants 
sufficient  moisture  to  withstand  the  surface  effects  of 
drouth. 

6.  Water  by  sinking  through  the  soil  into  drains,  is  pre¬ 
vented  from  washing  the  surface  into  gullies,  and  from 
carrying  away  into  streams  the  richer  soluble  portions  of 
soils  and  manures. 

7.  The  removal  of  the  standing  water  allows  warmth, 

which  can  not  descend  through  a  body  of  water  i^pene- 
[i ate  farther  into  the  soil.  m  y 

8  By  causing  the  water  to  descend  into  drain  ^instead 
of  evaporating  from  the  surface,  another  chief  source  of 
coldness  is  removed. 

9.  Rains  in  descending  through  the  ground,  carry  the 
heat  of  the  atmosphere  with  them,  and  thus  warm  the  soil 
and  roots  of  plants. 

10.  The  presence  of  water  causes  soils  to  bake,  so  as  to 
render  them  hard  to  work,  and  also  to  prevent  the  free 
growth  and  expansion  of  roots. 

11.  When  all  excess  of  water  is  removed,  compact  and 
clay  soils  become  light  and  pulverized  by  working  them. 

12.  The  free  circulation  of  air  in  the  soil,  carries  in  am¬ 
monia,  and  other  fertilizingsubstances  to  the  roots  of 
plants. 

1 3.  The  air  circulating  in  the  soil,  decomposes  vegetable 
acids  and  removes  sourness;  and  the  decomposed  veget¬ 
able  matter  furnishes  organic  food  for  the  growing  planls. 

14.  The  roots  extend  farther  and  deeper  into  the  soil,  get 
a  firmer  hold  upon  it,  and  draw  nourishment  from  a  larger 
area. 

15.  Removingthe  water  from  the  pores,  admits  the  air 
which  is  essential  to  the  growth  of  the  roots. 

WHAT  SOILS  NEED  DRAINING 

The  considerations  above  presented,  show 
that  there  are  very  few  soils,  no  matter  how 
dry,  apparently,  which  Would  not  be  improved 
by  thorough  under-draining.  There  are  few 
so  constituted  at  the  surface  and  below,  as 
to  furnish  all  the  advantages  of  a  system  of 
open  under- channels.  As  a  brief  general 
rule  we  would  say  :  go  into  any  field,  four  or 
five  days  after  a  free  fall  of  rain,  and  dig  a 
hole  three  feet  in  depth.  If  after  an  hour 
or  two  any  water  collects  and  remains  in  the 
bottom,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  settled 
fact  that  the  soil  will  be  improved  by  drain¬ 
ing.  The  degree  to  which  this  will  be  bene¬ 
ficial  may  be  judged  of  by  the  amount  of  stand¬ 
ing  water,  by  the  quantity  of  rain  which  has 
previously  fallen,  and  by  the  length  of  time 
after  its  fall  to  the  period  of  making  the  ex¬ 
amination.  We  have  often  made  a  survey 
of  this  kind  during  the  driest  Summer  months 
when  but  little  rain  had  fallen  for  many 
weeks  previous,  and  yet  at  a  depth  of  two 
to  four  feet  from  the  surface,  abundant 
moisture  would  ooze  out  from  the  sides  of 
a  hole  ;  and  sometimes  this  has  happened 
when  crops  upon  the  surface  were  parched 
with  drouth.  The  constant  presence  of  the 
sub-water  had  prevented  the  roots  from 
going  down  beyond  a  few  inches,  and  from 
reasons  previously  ;  and  now  with  a  partial 
failure  of  the  water  near  the  surface,  the 


plant  is  left  without  adequate  moisture  to 
furnish  a  flow  of  sap  to  supply  the  evapora¬ 
tion  from  the  leaves.  Such  soils  must  be 
drained  to  yield  profitable  returns  for  culti¬ 
vation. 

If  water  runs  freely  over  the  surface  soon 
after  a  light  shower  commences,  we  may 
know  that  the  soil  is  already  filled  with 
water. 

Wherever  a  cellar  drain  is  needed,  we 
may  know  there  is  a  compact  soil  below, 
which  will  keep  too  much  water  above  it. 

Iflduring  warm  weather,  and  at  a  dry  sea¬ 
son,  we  find  on  digging  down  two  feet  that 
the  soil  is  moist,  or  very  damp  to  the  touch, 
and  forms  a  damp  compact  mass  by  working 
in  the  hand,  this  is  a  pretty  certain  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  soil  suffers  from  an  excess  of 
moisture. 

In  searching  for  these  wet  spots,  it  will 
be  readily  seen,  from  the  considerations 
above  presented,  that  it  is  necessary  to  ex¬ 
amine  a  great  number  of  places  in  each  field, 
and  especially  those  that  are  less  productive. 

There  are  comparatively  few  soils  which 
are  of  such  a  character  that  rain  water,  and 
that  from  melting  snows,  will  readily  settle 
down  through  them  (not  run  off  over  the 
surface). 

A  little  knowledge  of  “  Geology,” — enough 
to  understand  the  character  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  soils  that  make  up  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  would  materially  assist  in  the 
comprehension  of  this  subject.  A  column 
or  two  devoted  to  this  subject  will  not  only 
be  interesting,  but  afford  much  practical  in¬ 
formation  both  with  reference  to  treating 
land,  and  selecting  farms,  and  especially  with 
regard  to  laying  out  and  sinking  drains . 
Let  us  inquire 

How  were  soils  originally  formed,  and  how 
are  the  materials  forming  them  arranged  in 
the  ear  ill's  surface  ? 

The  surface  of  our  plants  consists  of  large 
masses  of  water,  and  rocks  covered  over 
with  various  depths  of  sand,  clay,  pebbles, 
&c.,  called  soil  or  earth.  Sometimes  this 
soil  is  hundreds  of  feet  in  depth,  sometimes 
but  a  few  feet  or  inches,  and  sometimes  the 
rocks  come  to  the  surface.  We  usually  find 
solid  beds  of  rocks  by  digging  down  a  few 
feet  only. 

The  surface  soil  is  composed  of  a  vegeta¬ 
ble  (organic)  part,  and  a  mineral  (inorganic) 
part.  The  organic  part  is  merely  decayed 
and  decaying  vegetable  matter,  such  as  leaves 
roots,  grasses,  &c.,  which  have  in  process 
of  time  become  commingled  with  the  earthy 
part.  This  is  usually  found  only  in  a  few 
inches  of  the  surface  soil ;  though  in  peat 
beds  it  often  extends  many  feet  downward. 
This  organic  or  vegetable  part — which  can  be 
readily  burned  off — usually  constitutes  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  surface  soil  ;  while  the 
rest,  and  all  below,  is  a  mass  of  earthy,  in¬ 
organic  matter,  made  up  of  sand,  clay,  gravel, 
large  and  small  fragments  of  rocks,  pebbles 
and  large  rounded  stones,  called  boulders. 

These  soils — with  the  exception  of  the  or¬ 
ganic  part — are  entirely  made  up  of  broker,, 
finely  pulverizea,  and  decomposed  rocks  ;  and 
were  all  probably  once  in  the  form  of  solid 
rocks.  Whenever  a  stone  of  any  kind  is 


exposed  to  frost,  heat,  rain,  or  a  moist  at¬ 
mosphere,  it  is  continually  decaying  ;  little 
particles  of  various  substances,  such  as  sand 
clay,  potash,  lime,  magnesia,  &c.,  are  wear¬ 
ing  from  its  surface  and  these  mingling 
together  form  new  soil.  All  rocks  and  stones 
exposed  to  air  are  continually  decreasing  in 
size  and  weight,  and  never  growing  as  some 
have  supposed  Take  from  your  field  the 
very  hardest  stone,  carefully  clean,  dry  and 
weigh  it,  and  lay  it  back  in  the  field  for  a 
year  or  two,  and  again  weigh  it  in  the  same 
manner,  and  if  the  balances  are  delicate, 
they  will  certainly  show  a  decrease  in  the 
weight  of  the  stone.  A  pile  of  rocks,  or  a 
stone  fence, remaining  for  a  short  time  only, 
will  enrich  the  ground  by  additions  of  new 
soil.  More  than  one-half  of  many  soils  are 
yet  undecomposed,  as  may  be  easily  ascer¬ 
tained  by  separating  the  finer  portions  with 
a  sieve.  The  effect  of  plowing,  Summer 
fallowing,  ridging  in  winter,  &c.,  is  to  hasten 
the  decomposition  of  these,  adding  new  soil 
from  the  gravelly  portions. 

To  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  our 
present  soils  were  originally  formed,  gather 
from  the  field  a  quantity  of  large  stones  of 
various  kinds,  such  as  slate,  granite,  &c., 
wash  them  clean  from  adhering  soil,  and 
subject  them  to  strong  heat  and  sudden 
cooling  a  few  times,  and  also  to  freezing  and 
thawing.  After  they  are  thus  in  part  broken 
into  fine  pieces,  put  them  with  water  into  a 
vessel  and  let  them  be  agitated  till  the  corn¬ 
ers  of  the  small  and  larger  pieces  are  round¬ 
ed.  After  this  allow  the  mass  to  settle,  and 
we  shall  have  at  the  bottom  a  soil  like  that 
in  our  fields.  In  this  case,  the  rounded 
stones  will  first  fall  to  the  bottom,  the  gravel 
next,  the  coarse  sand  next,  and  the  fine  sand 
and  clay  will  settle  last  upon  the  top 

If  at  successive  intervals,  we  pour  por¬ 
tions  of  these  mingled  materials  and  water 
into  the  raised  end  of  a  long  box,  having  an 
uneven  bottom,  there  will  be  formed  in  the 
bottom  of  this  box  different  layers  of  gravel, 
sand,  clay,  &c.  The  gravel  will  usually  fall 
near  the  raised  end,  the  coarse  sand  next, 
the  fine  sand  next,  and  the  clay  and  finest 
sand  will  settle  last — in  greatest  quantities 
where  the  water  is  deepest,  producing  a  clay 
soil;  in  less  quantities  with  the  lower  sand 
forming  a  clay  loam—  that  is  much  clay  with 
little  sand— and  in  still  lesser  quantities 
higher  up  forming  a  sandy  loam — that  is 
much  sand  and  little  clay — while  some  of  the 
clay  and  fine  sand  will  be  mingled  with  the 
gravel.  After  a  few  additions  of  our  new 
made  soil,  we  shall  have  in  that  box  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  arrangement  of  soils  on  the 
earth's  surface.  Here  will  be  clay,  there 
sand  ;  in  this  place  gravel,  and  in  that 
masses  of  stones  ;  in  one  place  clay  loam, 
and  in  another  sandy  loam  ;  and  there  will 
be  successive  layers  of  these,  one  above  the 
other. 

By  similar  processes,  we  suppose  the 
loose  materials  of  the  earth’s  suiface  have 
been  produced  and  arranged.  “  In  the  be¬ 
ginning,”  we  may  suppose  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face  to  have  been  composed  of  various  solid 
rocks.  In  long  periods  of  time,  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  volcanoes,  heat,  frosts,  water,  and  air 
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these  masses  of  rock  were  broken  up,  pul¬ 
verized,  decomposed,  producing  a  mass  of 
soil.  Different  kinds  of  rocks,  such  as  gran¬ 
ite,  limestone,  &c.,  produced  different  kinds 
of  soil;  and  at  some  period  every  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth  has  been  covered  by 
vast  quantities  of  moving  water,  which  have 
still  farther  ground  and  worn  and  mingled, 
and  sometime  separated  these  decayed 
masses  of  rocks,  soils,  &c.,  and  left  them  as 
we  now  find  them,  sometimes  in  masses  of 
pebbles  or  gravel  with  finer  portions,  some¬ 
times  bodies  of  sand,  and  again  beds  of  clay, 
and  in  other  places  all  these  mingle  together. 
These  are  however,  more  frequently  deposi¬ 
ted  in  layers  lapping  upon  or  underlying 
each  other. 

This  arrangement  is  one  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  drain¬ 
ing.  If  we  examine  the  side  of  a  well  while 
it  is  being  dug,  or  the  sides  of  a  canal,  or  a 
railway  excavation  through  a  high  bank  of 
earth,  we  shall  see  good  illustrations  of  this 
general  arrangement  below  the  surface. 
There  are  thin  beds  of  clay,  perhaps  but  a 
fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  others  may  be 
many  inches  or  feet,  and  with  these  can  also 
be  seen  beds  of  gravel,  loam,  &c.  These 
beds  do  not  lie  in  regular  layers,  like  boards 
one  above  the  other,  but  are  very  variable 
in  their  form  ;  sometimes  horizontal  or  flat 
but  more  frequently  inclined  or  curved. 
Fig.  1  will  give  an  idea  of  some  of  these  ar¬ 
rangements. 


Fig.  1. 


From  a  to  e  we  have  a  thin  layer  of  sur¬ 
face  soil,  mingled  with  organic  matter.  ATis 
a  loam  subsoil,  and  the  surface  from  a  to  b  is 
the  same  with  the  addition  of  vegetable 
matter.  O  and  rn  are  beds  of  clay,  and  over 
these  we  have  clayey  surface  soils.  Z7  is  a 
gravelly  loam  with  similar  surface  soil  from 
c  to  d.  These  separate  beds  may  be  a  few 
feet  only  in  length,  or  they  may  each  extend 
many  miles. 


Fig.  2  represents  a  valley,  with  portions  of 
the  adjacent  hill-side  lands.  Different  layers 
of  clay,  loam  and  gravel  are  shown  coming 
out  upon  the  side  of  the  hills,  and  giving 
character  to  the  thin  layer  of  surface  soil 
which  extends  over  the  whole.  [The  de¬ 
pressions,  like  the  valley  here  shown,  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  cur¬ 
rants  of  water  washing  out  hollows.  So 
the  sides  of  the  hills  were  probably  washed 
away  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.] 

Fig  3  gives  a  section  of  a  hill,  in  which  a 


similar  arrangement  is  shown.  In  this,  y  is 


a  bed  of  sand  which  may  be  found  by  digging 
down  between  e  and  /.  These  layeis  of 
sand  are  very  frequent,  and  are  dug  out  for 
building.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  bed 
of  gravel  between  d  and  e. 


Fig.  4  shows  a  still  different  arrangement, 
in  which  l  is  clayey  loam,  enclosing  beds  of 
gravel  and  clay  ;  c  a  curving  bed  of  clay  ;  p 
a  porous  mass  of  gravelly  soil,  of  large  ex¬ 
tent  ;  w  is  an  artificial  or  artesian  well ;  s  a 
natural  spring,  and  r  the  underlying  rock. 

There  is  another  arrangement,  however, 
which  is  much  more  frequent,  and  which  de¬ 
serves  a  careful  examination.  These  differ¬ 
ent  beds  of  porous  and  compact  soil  or  rock 
are  generally  inclined  at  a  greater  or  less 
angle,  as  shown  in  the  following  figure  : 


We  can  readily  see  here  what  is  the  effect 
of  such  an  arrangement  upon  the  surface  soil. 
Over  the  finer,  more  compact  subsoil,  as  be¬ 
tween  e  and/,  l  and  m,  the  water  will  sink 
less  readily  than  over  the  gravelly  portions 
between  c  and  d.kandl;  while  over  the 
compact  clay  portions  between  b  and  c,  d 
and  e,  i  and  k,  m.  and  n,  we  should  have 
wet,  heavy  land.  Vtfe  have  seen  single  fields 
on  which  a  dozen  different  layers  came  up 
to  the  surface  and  produced  as  many  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  composition  of  the  soil,  and  an 
equal  number  of  wet  and  dry  spots  ;  and, 
again,  we  have  seen  places  where  some  of 
these  single  beds  occupied  several  miles  of 
surface.  Half  a  dozen  farms  may  lie  upon 
the  upper  part  of  each  of  these  divisions,  and 
in  other  cases  we  shall  find  all  these  beds  of 
different  soil  cropping  out  upon  a  single 
farm.  [To  be  continued.'] 

PROVIDE  FOR  THE  TURNIP  CROP. 

Next  month  will  be  the  time  to  put  in  seed  for 
a  large  supply  ol  roots  for  feeding  next  Winter. 
Do  not  use  up  all  the  ground  for  other  purposes. 
Five  hundred  to  a  thousand  bushels  of  ruta  baga 
turnips  can  be  grown  on  an  acre,  and  how  can 
you  get  more  or  better  Winter  food  for  your  stock  1 


VALUABLE  EXPERIMENTS  BY  PROF.  PORTER. 

One  of  the  settled  points  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  soilculture  is,  that  ammonia 
is  a  valuable  fertilizer  for  all,  or  nearly  all 
growing  plants.  It  is  this  substance  that 
gives  so  high  a  value  to  Peruvian  Guano,  to 
urine,  to  horse  manure,  &c.  Every  one  is 
acquainted  with  ammonia  as  it  escapes  from 
the  stables,  from  chamber  slops  that  have 
stood  for  a  few  hours,  and  from  “  Hartshorn 
smelling  bottles.”  It  is  also  well  known 
that  this  is  a  very  volatile  substance,  which 
escapes  into  the  air  rapidly  and  is  lost.  To 
“  fix”  and  retain  the  ammonia  in  manures  is 
an  important  operation.  This  may  be  read¬ 
ily  done  by  the  addition  of  a  little  dilute 
acid,  such  as  sulphuric  acid,  (oil  of  vitriol,) 
hydrochloric  acid,  (called  also  muriatic  acid, 
and  spirits  of  sea  salt.)  The  inconvenience 
of  handling  these  acids,  and  their  expense, 
has  always  been  an  objection  to  their  gener¬ 
al 

Fore||pveral  years  past  we  have  recom¬ 
mended  adding  to  all  kinds  of  animal  ma¬ 
nures  a  frequent  sprinkling  of  sulphate  of 
lime,  usually  called  gypsum,  or  plaster  of 
Paris.  This  is  a  compound  substance,  made 
up  of  sulphuric  acid  and  lime.  When 
brought  in  contact  with  substances  contain¬ 
ing  ammonia,  the  ammonia  takes  the  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  away  from  the  lime,  and  forms  a 
new  compound,  called  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
(sulphuric  acid  and  ammonia,)  which  not  be¬ 
ing  volatile,  remains  in  the  manure  to  be 
given  up  to  plants. 

But  it  has  been  asserted  by  many  that  the 
dry  plaster  added  to  a  manure  heap,  or  to 
guano,  will  not  unite  with  the  escaping  am¬ 
monia  and  retain  it.  This  is  an  important 
point,  and  although  we  had  settled  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  our  own  satisfaction,  by  a  number  oi 
experiments  made  three  or  four  years  since, 
last  winter  we  requested  Prof.  John  A.  Por¬ 
ter,  (Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry  in 
Yale  College,)  to  make  such  experiments  as 
might  be  necessary  to  settle  the  question. 
We  give  his  reply  below.  It  will  be  observ¬ 
ed  that  the  mass  of  horse  manure  experi¬ 
mented  upon,  was  placed  in  the  same  condi¬ 
tion  as  a  heap  of  stable  manure,  viz.:  a  moist 
or  fermenting  portion  below,  with  a  dry  por¬ 
tion  over  it.  We  will  here  repeat  our  oft- 
given  advice,  to  always  have  at  hand  a  bar¬ 
rel  of  plaster,  and  mix  a  small  portion  of  it 
with  every  portion  of  animal  manure  made 
in  the  stables  or  yards.  There  is,  in  our 
opinion,  no  doubt  as  to  the  practical  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  course. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist  : 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  I  would  state 
that  I  sometime  since  undertook  to  settle  the  con¬ 
ditions  ol  the  absorption  of  ammonia  by  sulphate 
of  lime,  or  gypsum,  by  direct  experiment. 

Before  giving  the  result,  let  me  premise,  for  the 
sake  of  clearness  on  what  is  to  follow,  that  am¬ 
monia  always  escapes  in  company  with  carbonic 
acid,  in  case  of  the  fermentation  of  manures,  and 
indeed  in  all  cases  of  advanced  decay  or  putrefac¬ 
tion.  It  is  also  in  tne  form  of  carbonate  of  am¬ 
monia  that  it  exists  in  the  air.  The  point  then 
to  be  decided  is,  the  action  of  gypsum^or^sulphat.e 
of  lime,  on  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
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As  to  the  retentive  power  of  gypsum  to  ammo¬ 
nia  in  the  presence  of  abundant  moisture,  as 
for  example,  when  mingled,  with  putrefying  urine, 
or  thrown  upon  night  soil  in  a  vault,  there  has 
never  been  a  doubt.  It  may  be  remarked  here 
that  it  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  gypsum  that 
fixes  the  ammonia,  but  the  sulphuric  acid  which 
the  gypsum  contains.  This  acid  unites  with  the 
ammonia,  forming  sulphate  of  ammonia,  thus  fix¬ 
ing  and  retaining  the  floating  material  by  destroy¬ 
ing  its  volability,  and  giving  it  the  form  of  a  per¬ 
manent  salt.  The  remaining  elements  of  the  sul¬ 
phate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  unite  at 
the  same  time  and  form  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
whole  action  is  simply  an  “exchangs  of  partners,” 
or  what  is  called  in  chemical  language,  a  double 
decomposition. 

But  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  partners  change 
baek  again  just  as  soon  as  they  get  dry.  The  new 
alliances  do  not  stand  the  pressure  of  hard  times. 
As  soon  as  moisture  is  gone,  the  ammonia  leaves 
its  new  partner,  and  yoking  itself  again  to  the  old 
one  goes  on  its  way  as  it  started,  in  the  form  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  production  of  smell¬ 
ing  salts  by  mixing  sulphate  (or  muriate)  of  am¬ 
monia  and  chalk,  is  a  consequence  of  such  a 
changing  back  to  carbonate'of  ammonia  (the  vola¬ 
tile  constituent  of  the  smelling  salts)  and  sulphate 
(or  muriate)  of  lime,  which  remains  permanently 
in  the  phial. 

It  may  also  be  shown  by  a  very  simple  experi¬ 
ment  that  dry  gypsum  will  not  retain  carbonate 
of  ammonia  If  the  powdered  materials  are 
mixed  and  moistened,  and  afterwards  exposed  for 
a  few  days  to  the  air,  it  will  be  found  that  the  car¬ 
bonate  has  left  the  gypsum  entirely,  and  escaped 
into  the  air. 

It  would  seem,  then,  at  first  sight,  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  that  a  covering  of  gypsum  on  a  dry  manure 
heap  will  not  insure  the  rention  of  the  ammonia. 
What  seems  dry,  however,  may  not  be,  in  reality, 
perfectly  dry.  It  certainly  is  not,  if  fermentation 
is  going  on  beneath  it.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
somewhat  abundant  moisture  is  essential  to  the 
process,  and  this  moisture  must  escape  with  the 
products  of  fermentation.  And  again,  the  very 
process  itself  which  produces  ammonia  out  of  the 
elements  of  the  fermenting  substance,  produces 
water  also  out  of  the  elements  of  the  same  mate¬ 
rial.  For  these  two  reasons,  therefore,  we  may 
always  be  sure  of  a  certain  portion  of  moisture 
where  fermentation  is  going  on.  The  practical 
question  is,  whether  the  moisture  is  in  sufficient 
quantity.  My  experiments  seems  to  answer  this 
question  in  the  affirmative. 

EXPERIMENTS. 

The  experiments  were  made  by  covering  fer¬ 
menting  stable  manure  with  a  layer  of  the  same 
material  (stable  manure)  perfectly  dried  over  a 
fire,  and  then  upon  this  a  thin  coating  of  ground 
gypsum  or  plaster. 

The  fermentation  was  carried  on  in  a  covered 
pail,  so  arranged  that  all  the  gases  and  vapors  ri¬ 
sing  from  it  could  be  drawn  off  and  tested.  Before 
covering  with  the  plaster,  there  was  an  abundant 
flow  of  ammonia  through  the  layer  of  dry  manure, 
but  the  layer  of  plaster  being  added,  no  particle 
of  ammonia  escaped. 

The  usual  condition  of  a  manure  heap,  even  in 
hot  weather,  would  be  much  more  favorable  to 
the  retention  of  ammonia  than  in  the  experiment 
described.  The  heap  would  rarely  ifeverbedry 
to  the  depth  of  an  inch.  Even  if  this  were  the 
case  it  would  seem  evident  from  the  above  ex¬ 
periment  that  sufficient  moisture  would  escape 
with  the  ammonia  to  insure  its  fixation  by  the 
plaster.  But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  where 
the  surface  is  comparatively  dry,  more  plaster 
must  be  used.  The  covering  must  be  quite  per¬ 


fect,  as  in  this  case  the  plaster  has  little  opportu¬ 
nity  of  diffusing  itself  by  solution,  as  it  does,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  in  a  moist  heap. 

John  A.  Porter. 

New  Haven,  April  29,  1857. 


CONCENTRATED  FERTILIZERS  AND 
BARN-Y1RD  MANURES. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  THEM. 

The  position  taken  by  this  journal  in  re¬ 
gard  to  concentrated  manures  is,  that  they 
only  hold  a  secondary  place,  and  that  a 
farmer  with  good  facilities  for  making  ma¬ 
nures  upon  his  own  premises  has  little  occa¬ 
sion  to  resort  to  them.  Bone-dust  and  guano 
may  sometimes  be  used  to  good  advantage 
on  particular  crops,  but  the  main  reliance  of 
the  cultivator  must  be  upon  the  muck 
swamps  and  the  excretia  of  his  own  stock. 
We  have  come  to  this  conclusion  after  some 
years  of  careful  experimenting  and  close 
observation  of  the  practice  of  good  culti¬ 
vators. 

A  clerical  friend,  who  has  a  penchant  for 
farming,  gives  us  the  following  records  from 
his  field-book  of  last  year.  The  experiment 
was  designed  to  test  the  comparative  value 
of  barn-yard  manure  with  purchased  fertil¬ 
izers.  His  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  and  lacks 
vegetable  matter,  though  it  is  alluvial  in  its 
formation.  He  planted  com  in  half  acre 
strips,  making  six  plots  for  as  many  kinds  of 
manure  or  mixed  fertilizers.  The  whole 
ground  was  manured  with  ashes  and  plas¬ 
ter,  at  the  rate  of  six  bushels  of  the  mixture 
to  the  acre.  This  was  put  on  at  the  first 
two  hoeings  : 

No.  1  was  manured  with  14  one-horse 
cart  loads  of  stable  manure.  The  result  w'as 
54  bushels  of  ears  of  good  corn,  and  16  of 
soft. 

No.  2  had  225  pounds  superphosphate  of 
lime  (bought  in  New-York  city),  with  ashes 
and  plaster.  The  result  was  only  9  bushels  of 
good  corn,  and  9  of  poor. 

No.  3  was  manured  with  112  pounds^pf 
guano,  112  of  superphosphate  mixed  mth 
muck,  so  as  to  make  the  bulk  of  the  whole 
■134  bushels,  besides  the  ashes  and  plaster. 
The  crop  was  22  bushels  of  good  ears,  and 
30  of  poor. 

No.  4  had  112  pounds  of  guano,  and  6 
bushels  of  salt,  with  the  dressing  of  ashes 
and  plaster.  The  result  was  27  bushels  of 
good  corn,  and  8  of  poor. 

No.  ’^had  guano,  salt,  superphosphate 
and  plaster  mixed  in  equal  proportion,  so  as 
to  make  the  cost  equal  to  either  of  the 
above.  The  result  was  33  bushels  of  good 
ears,  and  10  of  poor. 

No.  6  had  225  pounds  of  guano,  and  1 
bushel  of  plaster.  The  result  was  38  bush¬ 
els  of  good  ears,  and  10  of  poor. 

He  designed  to  have  the  manure  upon 
each  plot  equal  the  value  of  the  14  loads  of 
stable  manure,  which  he  tRinks  cost  him  not 
over  fifty  cents  a  load.  It  Will  be  seen  from 
these  results,  that  seven  dollars  worth  of 
stable  manure  secured  much  more  corn  than 
the  same  amount  of  money  investld-in  other 
fertilizers,  and  that  the  guano  aM  plaster 
were  next  in  their  productiveness^  The  re¬ 


turns  from  the  superphosphate  are  so  mea¬ 
ger,  that  there  is  good  foundation  for  the 
opinion  of  our  friend,  that  “  it  was  not  worth 
a  button.”  The  natural  yield  of  the  soil  with 
the  dressing  of  ashes  and  plaster  could 
hardly  have  been  less.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  thousands  of  tons  of  a  bogus  article  are 
every  year  sold  for  superphosphate. 

.The  returns  from  the  whole  three  acres 
are  302  bushels  of  ears,  of  which  it  will  be 
seen  70  grew  upon  the  half  acre  fertilized 
from  the  stable.  The  average  upon  the  re¬ 
maining  five  plots  is  46  bushels.  Had  he 
spent  his  seven  dollars  in  muck  and  labor, 
making  compost  from  the  stable  manures, 
he  would  have  had  24  bushels  more  of  ears 
upon  each  of  the  remaining  plots,  making 
1-20  bushels,  or  60  of  shelled  corn.  As  corn 
is  worth  about  a  dollar  a  bushel,  the  experi¬ 
ment  has  cost  him  about  sixty  dollars,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  own  time  and  trouble  in 
preparing  the  manures,  measuring  the  plots 
of  ground,  and  the  crops.  One  can  see  in 
these  facts,  that  it  costs  something  to  make 
agricultural  experiments,  and  the  need  of  an 
experimental  farm  supported  by  the  State, 
where  such  results  can  be  wrought  out  for 
the  public  good,  at  the  public  expense. 

Owing  to  early  planting,  he  had  all  his 
corn-field  to  plant  over.  As  the  result  of 
his  experiments,  his  conclusions  arc  : 

1.  To  make  his  own  manures  and  eschew 
concentrated  fertilizers. 

2.  M)t  to  try  to  plant  too  early.  The  very 
last  week.of  May  is  early  enough. 

3.  To  cut.  up  corn  by  the  ground,  and  not 
top  it. 

4.  To  raise  less  poor  corn,  if  possible.  It 
was  mere  moonshine  in  feeding  out. 

5.  To  keep  account  of  the  expense  of 
raising  the  various  cropS  upon  the  farm. 

These  are  sound  conclusions,  and  will 
commend  thenjselves  to  the  good  sense  of 
our  readers. 

NUMBER  OF  POUNDilN  A  BUSHEL 

IN  THE  DIFFERED  STATES. 


The  following  is  in  a  more  convenient  form 
than  the  table  we  have  previously  published. 


ARTICLES. 

|  New- York 

]Ohio . | 

[Pennsylvania. 

jlndiana . 

5 

o 

3 

|lowa . 

Illinois . ! 

| . 

C 

s 

n 

o 

X 

X 

o 

C 

1  Rhode  Island.  | 

| Kentucky  ... 

fl> 

f 

a> 

<t> 

■< 

l  ^ 

CO 

[Canada  .... 

Wheat,  lb. 

.60 

60 

6l 

60 

00 

60 

60 

ib 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

50 

Rye . J 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

54 

56 

56 

50 

56 

56 

56 

56156 

Corn . 4M 

66 

56 

56 

56 

5b 

56 

56 

56 

?6 

56 

56 

56 

52 

56 

Oats . 

32 

32 

32 

32 

35 

32 

32 

28 

30 

30 

32 

m 

34 

Bariev . 

48 

48 

47 

48 

48 

48 

44 

48 

46 

4S 

48 

46 

in 

4S 

Buckwheat . . 

48 

48 

50 

42 

52 

40 

42 

45 

46 

52 

50 

46 

m 

48 

60 

64 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

9)4 

60 

Timothy  seed 

44 

42 

45 

45 

rn 

m 

45 

»; 

in 

48 

Flaxseed  .... 

55 

56 

56 

56 

m 

m 

56 

55 

m 

56 

Hempseed .. . 

44 

44 

44 

14 

A 

14 

i4 

22 

25 

30 

28 

24 

28 

22 

32 

33 

28 

33 

28 

22 

24 

Coarse  Salt. . 

50 

50 

85 

50 

50 

70 

50 

, 

&0 

56 

Fine  Salt .... 

56 

50 

62 

50 

50 

70 

50 

50 

56 

Potatoes . 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

i 

60 

f 

0!) 

m 

Beans  . 

62 

56 

. 

oa 

f. 

60 

60 

::l 

60 

46 

46 

- 

5? 

:: 

50 

50 

.. 

:: 

50 

50 

.. 

.. 

1 

70 

i 

We  have  not  in  all  cases  b^SnAable  to  correct  these 
figures  by  comparing  them  with  auWirized  copies  of  the 
laws,  but  we  believe  they  are  nearly  i»ot  quite  accurate. 
Should  any  error  be  discovered  weevil!  republish  the 
table  with  corrections.  The  letter  m  signifies  sold  by 
measure. 
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“DOUBLE  DUKE.” 

Bred  by  J  M.  Sherwood,  Esq.,  owned  by  Chas.  P 
Wood,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Dropped  June  6,  1655— coloi. 
Roan.  Got  by  3d  Duke  ot  Cambridge.  (5941)  ;  dam, 
Red  Rose  5th,  by  3d  Duke  of  Cambridge,  (5,941) 

2d  dam,  Red  Rose  2d,  by  Napier,  (G238)  ;  3d  dam, 
Tuber  Rose,  by  South  Durham,  (5281);  4th  dam 
Roe  Ann,  by  Bellerophon,  (3119)  ;  5th  dam,  Rosette, 
bv  Belviderfe.  (1796) ;  6th  dam.  Red  Rose,  by  Water¬ 
loo,  (2816) ;  7th  dam,  Moss  Rose,  by  Baron,  (54)  ;  6th 
dam,  Angelina,  by  Phenomenon,  (491)  ;  9th  dafti, 
Anne  Boleyn,  by  Favorite,  (252);  10th  dam,  Princess, 
by  Favorite,  (252);  11th  dam,  Bright  Eyes,  by  Fa¬ 
vorite,  (252)  ;  12th  dam,  Blight  Eyes,  (bred  by  Alex. 
Hall)  by  Hubbuck,  (319) ;  13th  dam,  Bright  Eyes,  by 
Snowdew  Bull,  (612);  14th  dam,  Beauty,  (bred  by 
Thos.  Hail)  by  Masterman’s  Bull,  (422)  ;  15th  dam, 
Duchess  of  Athol,  by  Harrison’s  Bull,  (292) ;  16th 
dam,  Tripes,  (bred  by  Mr.  Pickering)  by  Studley 
Bull,  (626) ;  17th  dam,  bred  by  Air.  Stephenson,  df 
Ketton,  in  the  year  1739; 


SUMMER-  FEED  Ml  CATTLE. 


CORN  AND  SUGAR-CANE  FOR  SOILING. 

For  several  years  we  have  earnestly  re¬ 
commended  our  readers  to  plant  or  drill  in 
corn  or  millet  for  “soiling”  cattle;  that,  is, 
for  cutting  up  and  feeding  while  the  crop  is 
green.  Every  succeeding  year  has  con¬ 
firmed  the  profit  of  this  course.  During  the 
dry  season,  and  especially  in  case  of  a 
drouth,  there  will  always  be  a  period  of 
short,  dry  pasture,  and  then  nothing  comes 
in  better  than  a  quantity  of  green  succulent 
food,  just  such  as  growing  corn  cut  up  and 
fed  two  or  three  times  a  day,  either  in  the 
field  or  stable.  Cattle  will  thrive  upon  it, 
cows  will  continue*  a  full  supply  of  milk, 
working  oxen  keep  in  good  heart  and  be 
ready  for  heavy  Fall  work,  and  animals  to 
be  fattened  will  continue  in  good  flesh,  and 
instead  of  losing,  they  will  show  the  good 
effects  of  such  food  when  fat  carcasses  are 
desired.  All  nef|?  stock,  thus  got  well 
through  the  worst  part  of  the  Hummer,  will 
be  better  prepared  for  the  Winter  cam¬ 
paign.  We  say  then,  again,  £riil  in  a  half 
acre  or  an  acre,  or  several  of  them  if  you 
have  a  large  stock,  and  our  word  for  it,  you 
will  find  it  valuable  two  months  hence.  It 
is  best  to  sow,  say  one-third  of  ths»plot  very 
■ooon,  one-third  ten  days  afterjdjid  the  re¬ 
maining  third„ten  days  later  stiTiPSpr  a  small 
portion  may  be  reserved  for  sowing  about 
the  close  of  .Tune.  This  will  provide  a  con¬ 
tinuance?  of  green  food  until  a  full  growth  of 
Fall  grass.  Sow  the  corn  thickly,  in  drills 
wide  enough  apart  to  adrni^  the  cultivator 
or  plow  between  them,  and  keep  down  the 
wee^.  Any  portion-not,  required  for  green 
food  may  be  cut  while  still  green,  and  dried 
W  Winter  forage.  One  who  has  not  tried 
it  can  have  scarcely  fjpidequate  conception 
of  the  great  bulk  of  rich  cattle  food  that  a 
single  acre  of  corn  will  produce.  Millet 
sown  broad-cast  anqpers  a  similar  purpose, 
and  is  by  some  p^ferred.  It  can  be  treated, 
green  or  dry,  s^ilarly  to  Timothy  or  clover. 
Oats,  when  sown  Jate,  and  very  thickly, 
make  a  good  material  to  cur  up  and  feed 


green,  and  especially  to  gather  and  dry  late 
in  the  season.  Should  they  head  out,  all  the 
better.  The  great  amount  of  rain  we  are 
having  this  Spring,  indicates  a  dry  Summer, 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  provide  for  any 
such  emergency. 

CHINESE  SUGAR-CANE  FOR  SOILING. 

Though  holding  this  new  plant  somewhat 
“  at  arms'  length”  until  more  thoroughly 
tested,  we  think  it  well  worth  while  to  give 
if  a  pretty  full  trial  this  season  as  green  and 
dry  food  for  cattle.  WTe  do  this  the  more 
freely  now,  as  there  appears  at  last  to  be  a 
pretty  good  supply  of  seed  offered  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price.  During  the  winter,  we  could 
scarcely  gel  enough  at  any  price,  to  furnish 
even  a  little  to  each  of  our  subscribers  for 
trial.  Large  supplies  of  good  seed,  not  them 
known  to  be  in  existence,  have  since  beeto 
obtained  from  France,  and  there  is  enough 
to  meet  all  present  demands,  olfered  at  75 
cents  per  pound.* 

She  3ugar-cane,  on  account  of  its  large 
rapid  growth,  and  its  solid,  sweet  pith) 
pr® mixes  to  excel  corn  for  cattle  food.  It 
may  be  planted  for  feeding,  almost  any  time 
during  June— probably  the  earlier  the  better. 
Sow  it  thickly,  in  drills,  say  three  feet  apart, 
covering  the  seed  not  over  half  an  inch  in 
depth,  unless  likely  to  be  very  dry,  in  which 
case  it  will  be  best,  to  put  it  deep  enough  to 
prevent  parching  out  when  it  first  sprouts. 
It  will  germinate  >n  a  very  few  dtjys.  It  is 
said  to  do  well,  even  on  poor  soil,  but  we  ad¬ 
vise  giving  it  as  good  treatment  as  Indian 
corn.  We  are  slow  to  believe  that  a  plant 
growing  so  large  and  vigorously  will  not  do 
best  on  a  generous,  rich  ground.  For  drilling 
thickly  in  rows,  not  less  than  three  pounds 
of  seed  to  the  acre  will  be  required,  and  a 
larger  quantity  will  be  still  better.  In  hills 
three  feet  apart,  with  eight  seeds  to  the  hill 
which  would  alldw  of  part  of  the  stalks 
being  removed  if  all  the  seeds  should  grow, 
a  pound  would,  plant  half  an  acre  ;  or  one 

*  We  shall  ourselves  have  a  small  surplus  which  ive 
can  part  witn  at  less  than  cost  to  such  subscribers  as  may 
desire  to  experiment  with  it  for  feeding  purposes.  Before 
closing  un  VhiS’number,  we  will  refer  to  this  matter  again, 
on  a  subseqmmt  page. 


pound  would  suffice-for  an  acre,  if  only  four 
be  allowed  to  the^iTT;  but  as  with  corn,  it  is 
far  better  to  use  an  abundance  of  seed,  and 
cut  out  superfluous  stalks  when  they  are  well 
started.  When  seed  can  be  procured  for  75 
cents  per  pound,  it  is  better  in  drilling  to 
drop  a  seed  every  twd  or  three  inches.  One 
seed  to  three  inches,  in  rows  three  feet  apart., 
will  require  about  2i  to  3  pounds  of  seed  to 
the  acre,  as  there  are  a  trifle  over  twenty 
thousand  seeds  to  the  pound. 

Sugar-cane  for  Fattening  Cattle. — An  in¬ 
telligent  and  reliable  friend,  who  visited  the 
Kentucky  State  Exhibition  last  Autumn,  says 
he  was  there  informed  that  the  animals 
which  took  the  first  premium  for  “  Fat  Cat¬ 
tle,”  had  been  fattened  on  the  Chinese 
Sugar-cane.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  an  important 
item  of  information.  We  were  not  aware 
that  there  was  enough  raised  at  any  point  in 
Kentucky  to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Can 
any  of  our  readers  in  that  State  inform  us  as 
to  this  matter  ? 


BREAKING  COLTS. 

L.  M.  S.  sends  us  the  following  on  this 
topic  : 

Is  it  not  much  better  to  break  colts  to  the  halter 
while  very  young,  than  to  wait,  as  is  usually  done, 
till  they  are  nearly  one  year  old  1  I  think  it  is, 
and  have  my  reasons  for  this  opinion.  In  the 
first  place,  like  every  other  creature,  they  are 
more  plastic,  more  readily  molded  by  the  hand  of 
a  master  in  their  infancy  than  at  a  later  date  ; 
and  thus  a  fiery,  high-spirited  animal,  may  he 
made  parfectly  submissive  without  a  resort  to  se» 
vere  measures.  The  work,  when  done  at  this  pe¬ 
riod,  is  also  more  perfectly  done,  and  the  lessons 
which  they  receive  are  indelibly  stamped  upon 
their  future  character.  “As  the  twig  is  bent  the 
tree’s  inclined,”  says  the  trite  and  truthful  prov¬ 
erb.  But  I  have  a  reason  still  more  weighty  to 
our  own  mind  ;  I  have  tried  it,  and  am  not  whol¬ 
ly  a  theorist.  In  my  experience,  I  have  foun* 
that  colts  at  one  year  old  can  be  broken  with  very 
little  of  the  trouble  and  danger,  either  to  himself 
or  owner,  that  is  usually  experienced,  and  the 
valuable  lessons  of  submission  thus  taught,  has  al¬ 
ways  shown  itself  at  the  more  trying  time  of  ac¬ 
tual  service. 
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SPAYING  HEIFERS  AND  COWS. 


This  is  a  subject  we  have  had  in  mind  for 
some  time  past,  but  have  had  no  opportunity 
to  investigate  it  properly.  There  has  been 
an  occasional  article  published,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  well-settled  opinion,  in  the 
country  generally,  as  to  its  practicability,  or 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  devote  some  space  to  its  discussion, 
and  will  be  thankful  for  communications  from 
our  readers  both  for  and  against  the  prac¬ 
tice. 

When  formerly  engaged  in  raising  various 
kinds  of  grain  at  the  West,  we  found  it  prof¬ 
itable  to  keep  from  twenty  to  fifty  hogs,  or 
enough  to  glean  the  stubble  fields,  and  our 
invariable  practice  was  to  spay  all  sow  pigs 
not  kept  as  breeders.  Of  the  feasibility  of 
this  practice  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt, 
and  reasoning  from  analogy  alone,  we  should 
say  that  the  same  practice  would  be  found 
profitable  if  applied  to  other  kinds  of  stock. 
In  the  Agriculturist  for  February,  1856,  we 
published  an  article  from  Dr.  Heckerman,  of 
Tiffin  City,  Ohio,  setting  forth  in  strong 
terms  the  advantages  of  feeding  young  child¬ 
ren  with  milk  from  spayed  cows.  The  rea¬ 
soning  seemed  to  be  conclusive  in  favor  of 
this  course.  Since  then  we  have  made  sev¬ 
eral  inquiries  for  an  operator,  but  have  not 
succeeded  in  finding  a  responsible  one  in 
this  vicinity  who  had  sufficient  faith  in  the 
practice,  and  his  own  skill,  to  undertake  to 
spay  a  milch  cow  eight  years  old  and  war¬ 
rant  the  animal  to  live.  If  there  be  any  such 
person  hereabouts  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
of  him,  both  on  our  own  account,  and  in 
behalf  of  several  others  who  have  made  in¬ 
quiries  on  this  point.  We  think  no  one  but 
a  practised  operator  should  undertake  the 
work — one  who  has  confidence  enough  in 
himself  to  warrant  the  animal  to  do  well. 

We  call  for  information,  not  only  as  to  the 
general  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this 
practice  for  heifer  calves,  but  also  for  milch 
cows  of  different  ages.  What  has  been  the 
result  of  spaying  cows  from  three  to  eight 
years  old  1  If  a  cow,  say  six  years  old,  be 
spayed  three,  six,  or  more  months,  after 
calving,  will  the  operation  be  perfectly  safe, 
and  how  long  will  the  animal  continue  to 
give  her  full  supply  of  milk  I  As  this  oper¬ 
ation  counteracts  the  breeding  instincts  of 
the  animal,  so  to  speak,  will  there  not  be  a 
gradual  decline  in  the  propensity  to  secrete 
milk  I  The  following  communication  is  to 
the  point.  We  will  find  room  for  any  others 
offered,  if  from  those  acquainted  with  the 
matter,  and  not  merely  expression  of  opin¬ 
ion  : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist : 

Spaying  cattle  is  extensively  practiced  in  South¬ 
western  Virginia,  almost  all  heifers,  except  those 
intended  for  breeding  purposes  being  spayed.  It 
is  done  either  the  Fall  after  they  are  calved,  or 
the  following  Spring  ;  the  Fall  is  the  better  time, 
as  they  are  then  more  easily  handled,  and  seem 
to  do  better.  The  plan  generally  pursued  is  this  ; 
take  a  stick  about  two  and  a  half  feet  in  length,  and 
of  sufficient  strength  to  sustain  the  calf ;  bind  a 
hind  leg  to  each  end  of  the  stick  by  means  of  leath¬ 
er  straps.  Then  with  a  fence  as  a  fulcrum,  and  a 
ra  for  a  lever,  with  one  end  passed  between  the 


legs  from  beh  ad,  the  other  end  pressed  down, 
rind  the  calf  e- rung  almost  off  the  ground,  with 
its  back  against  the  fence — after  the  manner  of  a 
slaughtered  hog — all  is  ready  for  the  operation. 

The  incision  is  made  just  in  front  of  the  udder, 
and  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  two  fingers  of  the 
operator.  Any  one  who  can  spay  a  hog  can  spay 
a  calf,  and  a  careful  hand  rarely  ever  loses  one. 
It  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  gaunted,  by 
being  kept  from  food  or  water  for  about  twelve 
hours  previous  to  the  operation. 

It  is  customary  to  cut  up  a  small  piece  of  skin 
on  the  throat  or  under  jaw,  which  forms  a  small 
teat  when  it  heals,  and-  thus  indicates  that  the  an¬ 
imal  has  been  spayed.  Spayed  heifers  fatten 
very  kindly,  and  other  things  being  equal,  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  preferred  to  any  other  beef  by  many. 

Mount  Zephyr,  Wythe  Co.,  Va.  B.  W.  S. 

PUMPKINS. 

“  Some  pumpkins"  has,  in  certain  circles, 
passed  into  a  proverb,  as  indicating  a  person 
of  unusal  merit.  We  accept  the  motto.  It 
embodies  the  popular  idea  of  the  value  of 
this  rustic  luxury,  whose  homely  name  may 
grate  harshly  on  “  ears  polite,”  but  which 
has  still  all  the  merit  which  the  proverb  im¬ 
plies.  Pumpkins  are  excellent  for  pies,  as 
everybody  knows.  Who  could  keep  a  New 
England  Thanksgiving,  even  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi,  without  them  1  When  dried 
properly  they  may  be  kept  nearly  through 
the  year,  and  they  serve  instead  of  succulent 
food  when  the  latter  cannot  be  had.  But 
the  main  value  of  pumpkins  to  the  farmer,  is 
the  use  he  may  make  of  them  in  the  Fall  in 
hastening  the  fattening  of  cattle.  It  is  a 
long-standing  opinion  of  the  oldest  farmers, 
that  they  stimulate  growth,  and  in  the  early 
stages  of  feeding  are  about  the  best  fo®d 
that  cattle  can  have.  Such  experience  is  a 
good  guide,  even  if  no  analysis  may  be  quo¬ 
ted,  or  scientific  experiments  tried. 

Pumpkins  are  of  easy  culture.  Plant 
them  with  corn  or  potatoes,  or  “  stick  ” 
them  in  the  corn  hills  a  few  days  afterward. 
If  they  die,  little  labor  is  lost.  If  they  come’ 
forward  and  do  well,  you  have  a  great  addi¬ 
tion  to  your  food  for  cattle  in  the  Fall,  at  al¬ 
most  no  extra  expense.  In  good  seasons, 
five  to  ten  wagon  loads  an  acre  is  no  uncom¬ 
mon  yield. 

The  conditions  favorable  to  a  good  crop, 
are,  new  land,  or  turf  newly  turned  over ; 
early  planting  to  escape  the  bugs  ;  a  warm 
genial  soil ;  a  rather  damp  season,  and  good 
culture  of  course. 

Planted  with  potatoes,  or  by  themselves, 
they  have  more  sun,  and  succeed  rather  bet¬ 
ter  than  when  planted  among  corn.  But 
they  have  been,  thus  far,  so  capricious  that 
they  are  rarely  planted  alone.  If  seed  is  to 
be  saved,  pumpkins  should  never  be  planted 
near  squashes,  melons  or  cucumbers.  They 
mix  so  that  you  cannot  predict  what  the 
seed  will  produce  the  next  year.  We  know 
of  but  two  varieties, — the  common  one, 
!  ound  everywhere ;  and  the  “  mammoth 
;  pumpkin,”  which  sometimes  weighs  over 
j  300  pounds.  Get  the  seed  of  some  experi¬ 
enced  farmer,  who  has  a  real  taste  for  pump¬ 
kins,  and  you  will  not  go  far  amiss.  Plant 
the  so  'd  persevcringly,  especially  on  new 
land  or  the  sod,  along  with  corn  or  potatoes, 


and  you  will  have  a  crop,  often  enough  to 
repay  four-fold  for  your  trouble. 

In  the  Fall  select  the  fairest  and  ripest  for 
drying,  and  feed  the  rest  to  cattle  that  arc 
being  fattened,  or  to  store  cattle.  Break  or 
chop  them  into  tolerably  small  pieces.  They 
will  thus  be  eaten  easily. 

They  are  not  reckoned  good  for  milch 
cows,  being  supposed  to  diminish  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk.  They  may  be  kept  in  the  cel¬ 
lar  for  Winter  use.  But  they  are  easily 
frozen,  and  it  will  be  the  best  economy  to 
feed  them  mostly  out  before  Winter  closes 
in. 

When  you  have  a  good  crop  of  large  fair 
pumpkins,  it  is  well  to  dry  as  many  as  you 
can.  They  will  bring  a  good  price  at  the 
nearest  large  town.  There  are  plenty  ol 
village  and  city  people  who  would  gladly 
buy,  at  almost  any  price,  a  supply  of  nicely 
peeled,  clean,  well-dried  pumpkins.  In  but 
few  places  has  this  been  offered  as  a 
market  article.  W7e  suggest  a  trial  of  this 
the  present  year.  If  you  get  the  villages 
and  city  folks  to  buy  and  try  your  dried 
pumpkins,  instead  of  the  little  25  cent,  cans, 
both  you  and  they  will  afterwards  tisank  us 
for  these  suggestions. 


ARTIFICIAL  SWARMING  OF  BEES.  * 

As  June  is  the  season  for  natural  swarming, 
it  is  also  the  best  time  for  making  artificial  col¬ 
onies,  by  driving  out  a  portion  of  the  bees  from 
their  hive.  This  plan  has  many  things  to  re¬ 
commend  it,  and  the  bee-keeper  should  make  up 
his  mind  at  an  early  day  whether  to  adopt  it  or 
not.  The  following  are  some  of  the  advantages  : 

1.  It  secures  a  regular  and  rapid  increase  of 
hives  or  stocks,  while  the  non-swarming  plan 
does  not  provide  for  any  increase  at  all. 

2.  It  saves  one  the  disappointment  and  loss  ol 
time  which  result  occasionally  from  an  unac¬ 
countable  refusal  of  the  bees  to  swarm  at  the 
proper  season. 

3.  It  enables  the  bee-keeper  to  choose  his  own 
time  for  swarming,  instead  of  waiting  for  weeks 
to  accommodate  the  bees,  or  losing  them  when 
he  has  gone  to  market  or  to  church. 

4.  It  obviates  the  danger  that  two  or  more 
swarms  going  out  the  same  day,  will  unite. 

5.  It  enables  those  who  wish  to  sell  the  in¬ 
crease  of  their  stocks,  to  furnish  strong  swarms 
at  any  time  which  may  be  agreed  on. 

6.  It  is  in  fine  a  great  saving  of  time,  trouble 
and  vexation. 

Precaution. — Never  attempt  to  force  a  swarm 
until  the  drones  have  made  their  appearance. 
Usually  it  is  best  to  do  it  only  when  the  bees  are 
collecting  honey  freely. 

How  to  do  it. — We  prefer  altogether  the  pro¬ 
cess  detailed  by  Mr.  Langstroth,  which  is  sub¬ 
stantially  as  follows  :  About  the  middle  of  u 
day  when  the  bees  are  abroad  in  great  numbeis. 
gently  lift  the  hive  to  be  operated  upon,  carefully 
turn  it  upside  down,  and  put  it  on  the  ground 
several  feet  from  its  usual  stand.  Put  over  it  a 
box  ol  as  nearly  the  same  size  as  possible,  which 
has  slats  within  for  convenience  of  clustering 
and  holes  covered  with  wire-cloth  for  ventilation  ; 
taking  care  to  cover  all  the  cracks  and  entrances 
with  paper  or  cloth,  so  that  not  a  bee  can  escape. 
Next,  place  an  empty  hive  on  the  stand  as  a 
decoy  to  catch  the  bees  returning  from  the  fields. 

*See  Notes  upon  Books,  for  a  notice  of  Mr.  Langstroth’s 
New  Work,  and  for  additional  information  upon  the 
Italian  bee  we  give  from  a  work  not  referred  to  by  Mr.  h. 
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Then  proceed  to  drive  the  bees  out  of  the  first 
hive  into  the  upper  box,  by  constant  drumming 
with  the  hands  upon  the  sides  to  which  the 
com^s  are  attached.  The  bees  finding  escape 
impossible,  proceed  at  once  to  fill  themselves  with 
honey,  and  in  the  course  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  will  retreat  with  the  queen  to  the  upper  ! 
box  When  the  greater  part  have  gone  up,  the 
box  is  to  be  quickly  lifted  and  placed  upon  a 
bottom  board,  so  as  to  confine  the  bees,  and  yet 
furnish  them  with  air.  If  this  forced  swarm  is  to 
be  removed  to  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  more,  it 
should  be  treated  exactly  like  a  natural  swarm, 
while  the  first  hive  is  set  back  in  its  original 
place  instead  of  the  decoy ;  the  bees  from  the 
fields  will  be  glad  to  regain  their  home  ;  a  new 
queen  will  speedily  be  provided,  and  the  maturing 
brood  will  make  good  the  place  of  those  expelled. 

The  plan  thus  far  described,  we  have  pursued 
with  gratifying  success.  If,  however,  the  bee 
keeper  wishes  to  retain  the  forced  swarm,  and 
cannot  send  it  away  for  a  time,  something 
more  must  be  done.  Mr.  Langstroth  confidently 
recommends  a  process  which  we  have  not  yet 
tried.  He  announces  as  a  new  and  important 
discovery,  that  “  nearly  all  the  bees  which  have 
entered  the  decoy  hive,  if  now  presented  with 
their  own,  will  adhere  to  it  even  when  its  location 
is  changed.” 

His  advice,  then  is,  after  the  foraging  bees  have 
relumed  to  the  old  hive,  now  standing  in  its  form¬ 
er  station  instead  of  the  decoy  hive,  take  up  this 
old  hive  and  put  it  in  a  new  place,  and  in  the  old 
place  put  the  hive  prepared  for  the  forced  swarm. 
Shake  out  before  it,  upon  a  sheet,  the  bees 
forced  into  the  box,  and  they  will  quickly  as¬ 
cend  and  make  themselves  at  home  in  their  new 
quarters ;  and  having  a  fertile  queen  will  con¬ 
struct  worker  cells,  and  do  in  all  respects  as  well 
as  a  natural  swarm.  If,  however,  the  new  swarm 
should  be  kept  in  by  a  storm,  or  by  a  temporary 
failure  of  the  honey-harvest,  it  would  be  prudent 
to  give  them  a  little  food. 

Where  shall  the  swarm  alight? — For  those  who 
prefer  natural  swarming,  we  have  a  single  hint 
that  may  be  of  great  serviee.  An  eminent  apia¬ 
rian,  last  Summer,  threw  his  black  hat  into  a 
small  tree  as  his  bees  were  swarming,  and  they 
at  once  alighted  upon  it.  It  may  be  that  any 
black  object  that  looks  like  a  cluster  of  bees,  (an 
old  cap,  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  whatever  is  conven¬ 
ient,)  will  attract  them  to  a  spot  where  they  may 
be  easily  reached.  Try  it. 

RAINY  DAY  RAMBLES-NO.  IV., 

AMONG  THE  MILK  FARMERS  OF  LONG  ISLAND. 


To  theEditor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

I  had  often  noticed  a  lot  of  milk  cans,  glittering 
in  the  sun,  as  I  rode  by  my  friend  Jackson’s,  and, 
knowing  by  the  fine  appearance  of  a  herd  of  thir¬ 
ty  cows  in  a  field  adjoining,  that  the  pure  article 
must  be  furnished  there,  if  anywhere,  I  determin¬ 
ed  to  call,  and  will  proceed  to  relate  how  the 
Queens  County  farmers  manage  this  branch  of 
business.  My  friend  took  me  first  to  his  sta¬ 
bles,  to  show  me  his  arrangement  for  stalling  and 
feeding  them.  The  barn  was  over  100  feet  in 
length,  and  a  hovel  adjoined  it  at  right  angles  in 
the  form  of  an  lx.  An  alley  ran  from  the  barn- 
floor  to  the  corner  where  he  had  a  room  with  a 
cistern  beneath  for  wetting  the  feed.  Over  this 
was  a  large  bin,  holding  1,000  bushels  or  more. 
A  spout  from  this  leads  the  bran  to  the  feeding  box, 
placed  under  the  pump  spout,  so  that  he  could 
wet  his  feed  with  little  labor.  From  this  room  a 
similar  alley  ran  along  the  hovel  to  the  end,  which 
was  wide  enough  to  throw  down  the  hay  and  car¬ 
ry  the  feed  to  the  cows  He  said  “there  are  many 


ways  of  making  stalls  for  cows,  but  I  like  best  to 
have  them  about  feet  wide,  with  a  partition  3 
feet  in  length  between  each  two.  The  cows  are 
fastened  by  cattle-ties,  that  play  on  a  post  near 
the  stall,  and  secured  by  a  staple  to  it,  so  as  to 
allow  it  room  to  play  when  the  cows  lie  down. 
He  had  windows  with  shutters,  so  that  it  could 
be  made  dark,  to  keep  the  tormenting  flies  away  ; 
for,  he  said,  we  have  to  milk,  for  six  months,  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  here.  Our  regular  feed  for 
cows  is  wheat  bran  and  Indian  meal,  say  eight 
bushels  of  bran  to  one  of  meal,  and  also  all  the 
pumpkins,  beets  and  carrots,  that  we  raise.” 

I  asked  about  turnips  for  milch  cows,  and  what 
effect,  if  any,  it  had  pn  the  taste  of  milk.  He 
said,  “  in  small  quantities,  cut  and  mixed  with 
feed,  they  gave  no  unpleasant  taste  ;  but  green 
rye,  musty  hay  and  stalks,  and  sedge  hay,  often 
spoiled  their  milk.  As  soon  as  we  milk,  it  is  set 
into  tubs  of  cold  water,  and  stirred  until  it  is  cool. 
This  drives  away  the  animal  heat  and  preserves 
it  sweet  much  longer.  In  Summer  it  ought  to  be 
cooled  as  low  as  70°  before  being  sent  away,  but 
lower  is  better,  if  we  have  time.  We  generally 
pay  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per  quart  for  its  carriage 
to  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  and  they  charge  one- 
third  of  a  cent  to  carry  it  to  Brooklyn.  Our  price 
this  year  is  to  deliver  at  Brooklyn  at  three  cents 
a  quart  for  half  a  year,  and  four  cents  the  Winter 
half.  So  you  perceive  our  pay  is  small,  in  com¬ 
parison  to  other  farm  produce  ;  but  we  feed  our 
grain  and  much  of  our  hay,  and  all  of  the  straw, 
at  home.  This  gives  a  large  supply  of  excellent 
manure,  which  I  think  is  about  all  the  profit. 
We  cannot  purchase  a  middling  cow  for  less  than 
$45,  if  she  is  dry,  and  they  add  from  $16  to  $30 
if  she  has  a  calf,  according  to  the  quality.”  He 
answered  to  my  inquiry  about  improved  short 
horned  cattle,  that  he  always  purchased  the  best 
cows  he  could  find  ;  it  took  no  more  to  keep  a 
good  than  a  poor  one.  The  extra  price  more 
than  compensated.” 

He  said  “the  Durham  may  give  richer  milk 
than  good  natives,  but  he  questioned  their  aver¬ 
aging  more  in  quantity.  We  don’t  look  for  the 
richness  ;  the  quantity  is  what  we  want.”  Well, 
I  asked,  if  you  had  a  cow  that  gave  milk  of  supe¬ 
rior  richness,  why  not  bring  it  to  a  par  with  the 
other  portion  by  the  addition  of  a  little  water  1 
“  Well,  the  faot  is,  if  we  did  the  citizens  would 
find  it  so  much  better  than  swill  milk,  which  they 
used  to  have,  that  they  would  know  it.”  “  Why,” 
he  said,  “  there  are  several  well  attested  facts  of 
their  complaining  of  the  thickness  of  the  milk. 
They  thought  the  milk-man  had  thickened  it  by 
adding  flour.”  He  told  many  amusing  anecdotes 
of  the  milk  business,  one  of  which  was  that  many 
upright  milk-men  have  to  add  water,  and  reduce 
the  price  in  the  same  ratio,  or  else  lose  their  cus¬ 
tomers, for  citizens  will  not  buy  the  pure  article  and 
water  it  to  suit.  Perhaps,  too,  they  think  the  milk¬ 
men  being  so  long  accustomed  to  it,  can  do  it  better. 
Cleanliness  is  very  necessary  in  producing  good 
milk,  the  cans  require  thorough  washing,  and  ev¬ 
ery  thing  they  feed  should  be  sweet  and  fresh.  A 
large  number  of  farmers  purchase  brewers’  grains 
in  cold  weather,  to  give  in  equal  quantities  with 
bran  and  meal.  It  is  cheaper  feed  than  grain, 
yielding  more  milk  from  the  same  cost,  but  some 
milk-men  say  the  milk  is  not  so  good,  and  will 
not  keep  sweet  as  long  as  that  made  from  grain 
alone. 

He  said  “  there  was  one  advantage  that  every 
one  could  observe  in  those  that  kept  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  oows  for  the  sale  of  milk.  Their  cows 
were  finer  in  appearance,  and  superior  in  quality, 
to  those  that  did  not,  and  they  continually  in¬ 
creased  the  productiveness  of  their  farms.” 
“And,”  he  continued,  “we  have  mowing  and 


harvesting  machines  now  to  cut  our  grass  and 
grain,  and  we  can  increase  our  lands  in  feitility 
without  limit,  if  we  wish.”  I  asked  his  opinion 
about  the  profit  of  raising  carrots  and  beets  for 
cows.  In  reply,  he  stated  that  “  he  and  several 
others  had  made  small  trials,  but  nearly  all  aban¬ 
doned  it  now.  It  takes  a  large  quantity  ol  manure 
to  grow  them  of  good  size,  and  a  great  amount 
of  labor  of  the  most  tedious  and  unpleasant  kind. 
They  needed  the  greatest  attention  in  the  most 
busy  portion  of  the  year,  and  they  are  an  uncer¬ 
tain  crop  every  way  with  us.  We  like  beets  bet¬ 
ter,  as  they  come  up  surer,  are  easier  thinned, 
sprout  in  half  the  time,  often  starting  before  the 
weeds,  while  carrots  are  behind  them.  I  think 
they  will  yield  more  loads  to  the  acre,  and  I  do 
not  perceive  but  they  afford  us  as  much  milk.  It 
may  not  be  as  rich  for  butter,  but  that  is  no  ob¬ 
ject  to  us.  Take  the  same  amount  of  labor,  rha- 
nure  and  time,  and  devote  it  to  the  culture  of  In¬ 
dian  Corn,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  more  profitable. 

“  We  make  great  U3e  of  corn,  planted  close,  fur 
cattle  feed  in  the  latter  part  of  Summer.  We 
could  not  succeed  with  so  many  cows  without  it, 
especially  in  dry  Summers.  If  there  is  any  left, 
that  the  cows  do  not  require,  I  allow  it  to  stand 
until  the  stalk  is  cured,  and  then  cut  it  up  for  fod¬ 
der,  and  excellent  fodder  it  is  too,  when  properly 
cared  for.” 

Before  taking  leave  I  inquired  how  much  milk 
he,  or  milkmen  generally,  averaged  per  cow  a 
year.  “  That  depends  upon  the  quality  of  cows 
you  keep.  I  think  10  quarts  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  cows  we  milk  is  a  fair  average,  al¬ 
though  many  exceed  it,  and  as  many  fall  below  it.” 
Having  obtained  all  the  information  I  wished,  I 
took  leave  of  my  clever  informant,  and  in  the 
same  manner  will  treat  my  friend,  the  Drolessor, 
and  his  friends.  S. 


PROPAGATING  THE  CRANBERRY. 

To  the  Editor  of  American  Agriculturist. 

I  have  noticed  many  advertisements  of  the 
Cranberry  plant,  and  also  different  modes  of 
propagation.  If  one  buys  the  roots,  and  sets  them 
out  in  a  congenial  soil,  he  will  be  obliged  to  wait 
many  years  for  those  roots  to  cover  the  whole 
surface  planted,  and  will  be  unable  to  reap  a  full 
harvest  for  a  long  time.  The  best  method  of 
propagting  the  Cranberry  is  this  :  Prepare  the 
ground  by  plowing,  taking  off  the  turf,  or  burning. 
Pulverize  the  soil  as  you  would  to  sow  a  crop  of 
grain  Procure  vines  from  any  cranberry  mead¬ 
ow  by  mowing  with  a  scythe.  Pass  them  through 
a  common  hay  cutter,  leaving  them  in  lengths 
of  from  two  to  three  inches.  After  they  are  thus 
cut  sow  them  broadcast,  and  harrow  them  in 
well ;  or  if  your  ground  is  too  soft  to  use  a  team 
upon,  cover  with  a  common  garden  rake.  The 
month  of  May,  or  early  in  June,  is  the  best  sea¬ 
son  to  plant.  If  the  soil  be  of  a  peat  formation,  a 
coating  of  sand  or  gravel  will  be  beneficial.  The 
Cranberry  vine  is  very  tenacious  of  lile,  and  will 
throw  out  roots  from  every  joint  when  placed  in 
the  soil.  Theie  are  three  distinct  varieties,  or 
shaped  Cranberries,  viz  :  the  oblong,  the  hell 
and  the  round.  You  will  find  these  three  kinds 
in  any  natural  Cranberry  meadow  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  one  or  the  other  preponderating,  according 
to  soil  and  locality.  A.  Richardson. 

East  Medway,  Mass. 

LICE  ON  HOGS 

Show  a  careless  feeder,  and  neglect  of  their  com¬ 
fort.  A  pig  wants  regular  feeding,  thrice  daily  by 
the  clock.  A  dry  lodging  place,  with  plenty  of 
clean  straw,  changed  once  a  week.  A  pig  thus 
treated,  never  becomes  lousy.  But  when  they 
become  lousy  by  neglect,  a  dose  of  sulphur  in  the 
teed,  and  washing  with  tobacco  water  about  the 
parts  of  the  body  most  infested,  will  effect  a  cure. 
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LESSONS  IN  LIFE— NO.  2. 


Farm  Conveniences. — by  a  gleaner. 

“  Where  did  you  get  your  new  wheelbarrow 
Mr.  A.  V'  “  Oh,  my  boys  got  it  up  last  week, 
while  wife  and  I  were  ‘snowed  in’  over  to  Uncle 
G’s  !”  “  Well  done,”  says  the  astonished  neigh¬ 
bor,  “  got  up  by  them  ar  boys,  and  that  cold  week 
tew,  why  we  never  thought  a  doing  anything  over 
our  way,  only  to  bundle  up  and  see  to  the  critters, 
and  then  back  into  the  house  ;  I  oilers  wished 
my  boys  would  take  some  notion  to  work  with 
tools  like,  but  they  don’t  seem  to.”  Now,  candid 
reader,  you  have  heard  these  neighbors  talk,  let 
me  explain  a  little.  “Mr.  A.”  reads  the  papers, 
and  raises  good  crops,  by  the  application  of  that 
same  article  which  a  celebrated  painter  mixed 
with  his  paint,  namely  :  brains.  He  knows  that 
nature  never  made  a  mechanic  ;  do  not  start !  I 
mean  never  produced  a  person  whose  bump  of 
mechanism  was  so  fully  developed,  that  he  could 
make  a  substantial  wheelbarrow  out  of  four-inch 
scantling  and  hemlock  fence  boards,  by  the  aid  of 
a  rusty  saw,  a  one  claw  hammer,  and  a  two  inch 
chisel,  the  identical  materials  and  tools  to  be  found 
in  the  (not)  shop  of  the  first  speaker.  And  know¬ 
ing  this,  the  latter  has  profited  by  the  remembrance 
of  his  own  boyish  years,  when  he  would  have  re¬ 
joiced  at  the  sight  of  an  edge  tool,  (with  an  edge,) 
and  has  portioned  off  a  comfortable  space  on  one 
side  of  his  carriage-house,  placed  therein  a  good 
supply  of  the  most  needful  tools,  and  also  a 
supply  of  the  different  kinds  of  wood,  of  various 
sizes  and  shapes,  not  bought  outright,  but  sawed 
to  his  order  from  logs  of  his  own  raising ;  and 
besides  this  the  apartment  contains  a  stove,  for, 
otherwise,  many  of  the  days  which  can  now  be 
spent  there  would  be  wasted. 

Now  for  the  practical  part,  which  our  editor  al¬ 
ways  insists  on.  What  does  it  amount  to  1  I 
answer,  much  every  way.  A  farmer’s  life  is  made 
up  of  littles — his  income  ;  his  outgoes ;  and  he 
that  has  to  ‘  shell  out’  for  every  article  of  farm 
use,  even  to  buying  a  wood-box,  will  find,  as  I 
have  known,  a  light  purse  in  his  pocket  ofttimes, 
and  will,  besides,  be  more  likely  to  become  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  farming  than  he  who  can  help  him¬ 
self,  to  not  only  grain,  meat,  fruit,  &c.,  but  can 
employ  the  many  odd  hours  of  a  cold  winter  in 
making  the  numerous  -articles  of  wooden  ware 
which  every  farm  establishment  needs,  both  in 
doors  and  out.  1  would  be  glad,  very  glad,  to 
occupy  a  whole  page  of  every  number  of  the 
Agriculturist  in  giving  my  ideas  of  what  farmers 
might  do  to  remove  the  inconveniences  found 
about  the  establishments  of  so  many  of  them, 
and  I  would  endeavor  to  make  every  word  prac¬ 
tical  too,  hut  the  Editor  could  not  possibly  spare 
me  the  space.  [Yes  we  can  for  many  such  chap¬ 
ters. — Ed.]  I  will,  however,  beg  tor  a  little  more 
room  to  name  some  of  those  things  which  I  call 
inconveniences. 

Let  us  take  the  barn  for  instance  ;  did  you 
ever  see  a  barn  with  a  small,  dark  granary1  I 
have,  and  I  knew  that  if  there  was  not  room  to 
make  it  larger,  it  could  easily  be  made  lighter  by 
substituting  a  four  light  window  for  a  piece  of 
board.  Did  you  ever  see  an  old  man  climbing  up, 
in  one  corner  of  his  barn,  on  door,  and  beam,  and 
brace,  to  get  to  his  hay  1  I  have,  and  I  knew 
that  he  had  done  just  so  for  years  for  want  of  a 
ladder.  Are  there  not  very  many  barns  needing 
that  very  thing1  Does  your  barn  need  one! 
Then  pluck  up  the  energy  and  have  the  ladder 
put  up,  nay,  put  it  up  yourself,  then  climb  up  it, 
and  stand  on  the  big  beam  and  crow.  Once  more, 
did  you  ever  see  a  barn  door  with  a  stick  set 


against  it  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  latch 1  I 
have,  and  admire  the  plan,  for  then,  if  one  is  de¬ 
tained  away  from  home,  the  cattle  can  knock 
down  the  stick  and  help  themselves  to  food  they 
often  ought  to  have. 

THE  WASTE  PLACES  AROUND  VILLAGES, 
FARMS,  &c. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist : 

It  has  ever  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me, 
that  intelligent  citizens  should  allow  the  great 
waste  of  lands  which  they  do.  A  parcel  of  ground 
is  stony  and  it  is  in  consequence  half  tilled ,  if  tilled 
at  all.  It  is  run  over,  leaving  here  a  “  balk,"  and 
there  a  “  cut  and  covered."  The  plow,  the 
harness  and  the  hoe,  show  the  effect  ol  too  great 
contact  with  stones,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great 
waste  of  strength  of  man  and  beast  in  working 
among  them,  while  fences  and  drains  are  wanted 
near  by.  Biush  is  suffered  to  grow  along  the 
fences  and  around  stumps  monopolizing  too  great 
a  share  of  the  field.  A  little  spring  of  water  is 
suffered  to  saturate  and  spoil  the  land  for  valu¬ 
able  culture  for  rods  around  it,  when  a  little  drain¬ 
ing  would  make  it  the  most  productive  parcel 
upon  the  farm.  Nooks  and  corners  made  by 
buildings  and  fences  are  left  uncultivated  be¬ 
cause  so  small — overlooked  as  not  worthy  of  at¬ 
tention. 

How  many  of  our  villagers  neglect  the  little 
plots  where  a  bed  of  salad  or  radishes  might  be 
cultivated,  while  they  eat  stale  or  wilted  garden 
sauce  from  the  markets,  and  lose  the  double 
luxury  of  eating  fresh  food,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
having  raised  it,  joined  with  the  healthy  appetite 
derived  from  pure  air  and  gentle  exercise.  Not 
long  since  your  correspondent  occupied  a  village 
“  tenament  ”  in  a  block  of  buildings  that  had  at¬ 
tached  a  back  yard  descending  from  the  house  to 
the  north — a  very  shady  unpropitious  spot  filled 
with  refuse  from  a  shoe-maker’s  shop,  a  meat- 
market  and  a  tailor’s  shop,  with  old  shoes,  stove¬ 
pipes, .etc.,  until  it  was  not  far  removed  from  a 
nuisance.  It  became  necessary  for  health  and  com¬ 
fort  on  taking  the  premises  to  abate  the  nuisance. 
The  rubbish  was  buried  in  large  pits  dug  for  that 
purpose.  The  ground  was  then  thoroughly 
spaded,  and  amid  the  jeers  of  neighbors,  it  was 
planted  with  cabbage  from  a  neighboring  hot-bed, 
and  a  bordering  of  beans  and  a  plot  of  cucumbers 
added.  The  ground  was  cultivated  each  morn¬ 
ing  at  sunrise ,  and  at  the  proper  time  a  more  noble 
growth  of  cabbages  I  never  saw.  Two  would 
have  been  a  pretty  good  load  for  a  man.  The 
table  was  supplied  with  delicious  vegetables  while 
our  good  neighbors  came  in  for  a  share.  Need  I 
say  that  I  was  abundantly  repaid  by  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  exercise,  by  the  pleasure  I 
took  in  seeing  them  prosper,  and  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  having  them  1 

Again,  fruit-trees  could,  and  ought  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  among  the  shade  trees  upon  vacant  places. 
We  have  heard  much  commendation  bestowed 
upon  those  who  plant  shade  trees,  and  they  do  a 
benevolent  act.  But  would  it  not  be  noble 
to  set  fruit  trees  on  our  village  “  greens  ?”  The 
pear,  the  chestnut,  the  cherry,  the  plum  and  even 
ihe  apple-tree,  might  be  trained  to  grow  tall,  and 
would  be  an  ornament,  and  with  proper  regula¬ 
tion  might  be  a  benefaction. 

Again,  our  public  streets  should  be  bordered 
with  trees.  In  some  European  Countries,  we 
learn  the.,  j  i  /,  and  the  fruit  in  the  Fall  is  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the  proceeds  appropri 
ated  to  promote  further  culture,  and  to  keep  the 
streets  in  repair.  Our  public  school  grounds 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  furnished  with  fruit-trees, 
and  a  parcel  of  ground  devoted  to  floral  culture 


and  vegetables  ;  a  bed  of  radishes  and  salad 
would  give  a  relish  to  the  “  bread  and  butler  ”  of 
the  scholars’  dinner.  A  good  harvest  apple,  a 
choice  plum,  a  ripe  cherry,  would  not  come 
amiss  on  the  occasion. 

But  I  would  not  recommend  it  lor  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  the  palate  alone.  I  would  make  the 
school-yard  and  the  school-room  inviting  by 
strewing  the  path  of  science  with  flowers  and 
golden  inducements.  Let  the  school  aspect  be  the 
farthest  possible  removed  from  that  of  a  prison. 
Let  good  taste  be  cultivated,  practical  science 
taught,  and  the  mind  made  practical  by  the  strong¬ 
est  incentives.  Let  none  say  that  children  would 
destroy  such  things,  or  that  such  embellishment 
is  impracticable.  It  has  been  done  and  can  be 
again,  without  difficulty  in  most  of  our  country 
schools.  “  Where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way.” 

Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.  C.  T.  H. 


SIRUP  FROM  THE  NEW  SUGAR-CANE, 

An  Estimate  of  the  Cost  of  Cultivating  ter. 
acres,  making  the  Syrup,  Profit,  <$c. 

We  are  not  yet  prepared  to  advise  fully  in 
regard  to  the  particulars  of  trying  the  new 
Sugar-cane  for  syrup  this  season.  We  have 
planted  an  acre  solely  to  experiment  on  this 
point,  but  have  not  yet  decided  what  kind  of 
mill  we  shall  procure,  nor  what  boiling  ap- 
partus  will  be  best  adapted  to  our  own  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  common  two  and  three 
cylinder  roller  presses,  in  general  use  at 
the  South,  will  do  the  business,  but  we  are 
in  hopes  to  find  one  better  and  cheaper,  per¬ 
haps  in  that  prepared  by  Messrs.  Hedges  & 
Free  of  Cincinnati.  With  respect  to  the 
cost  of  manufacture,  in  a  recent  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Samuel  Clapham,  of  Cold 
Spring  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  we  requested  him  to 
furnish  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  culture. 
Messrs.  Clapham  &  Hewlett  are  putting  in  a 
large  surface  solely  for  making  syrup,  or 
sugar  if  found  practicable.  We  give  his  re¬ 
ply,  but  with  the  present  limited  experience 
we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  500  gallons 
of  syrup  per  acre  will  be  an  average  yield 
here,  though  last  year  Mr.  Hewlett  obtained 
70  gallons  from  one-fourth  of  an  acre,  with 
but  a  rude  pressing  apparatus  of  his  own 
construction.  Nor  are  we  certain  that  it 
will  be  best  to  undertake  to  save  seed  from 
the  canes  used  in  making  syrup  or  sugar. 
The  figuring  is  evidently  too  high  : 

Cold  Spring  Harbor,  L.  I  ,  May  4,  1857. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist : 

According  to  promise  1  send  you  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  raising  and  producing  syrup  from  10 
acres  of  Sorghum.  In  making  my  calculations 
of  the  cost,  I  have  reckoned  everything  at  ihe- 
full  prices,  and  I  am  sine  that  I  have  not  over¬ 
estimated  either  the  quantity  or  the  price  of  the 
syrup  : 

Ten  quarts  of  seed  (present  price  $1  per  quart)..  $10  00 


Planting  and  cultivating  10  acres,  at  $15  per  acre,  150  00 

Two  men  30  days  pressing,  at  $1  each  .  00  00 

Two  horses  30  nays  pressing,  at  $1  each .  60  00 

One  man  and  one  boy  boiling  30  days,  at  $1  50 .  45  (  0 

Ten  cords  of  wood,  at  $4 .  40  00 

Use  of  pressing  machine  and  boilers,  334-  percent. 

on  cost  $250 . 85  00 

Sundries . 50  00 

Total . $500  00 

105  barrels  for  syrup,  at  $1  25 .  206  25 


Total  cost  of  5, OOOgallons  (14  cents  per  gallon). .  .$706  25 
The  leaves  or  dry  lodder,  1  consider,  pays  for  cutting 


and  carting. 

PRODUCE  or  TEN  ACRES. 

5,000  gallons  of  syrup,  at  50  cents  per  gallon . $2,500  00 

250  bushels  of  seed,  at  50  cents  per  bushel .  125  00 


,  $2  625  00 

Cost  of  producing  as  above .  706  25 


Net  profit . . . $1,019  75 

Yours,  &e.,  S.  C. 
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THE  ROLLER. 

Though,  as  a  general  thing, 
we  recommend  keeping  land 
as  loose  and  permeable  to  air 
as  may  be,  yet  there  are  many 
cases  in  which  the  use  of  a 
roller  is  highly  advantageous, 
if  not  absolutely  necessary. 

Light  sandy  soils  are  improved  ^ 
by  compacting  the  surface  with 
a  heavy  roller.  All  lumps  on 
clay  or  heavy  loam  lands, 
should  be  crushed  with  a  rol¬ 
ler.  Where  there  is  not  dan-  — 
ger  of  packing  the  ground  too 
much,  wheat  and  clover  fields 
should  be  rolled  in  the  Spring, 
as  soon  as  the  team  can  walk  over  them  without 
sinking  in.  This  will  press  in  the  roots 
heaved  up  by  frost.  All  surfaces  are  improved 
by  smoothing  them  with  a  roller  alter  sowing 
grain. 

But  the  most  important  use  of  this  implement 
is  upon  land  being  prepared  for  mowing.  There 
is  a  double  advantage  here.  Grass  seeds  require 
but  a  very  light  covering  of  soil.  If  the  surface 
be  at  all  lumpy,  the  seed  sown  will  drop  between 
these,  and  the  roller  passing  over  will  crush  them 
down  and  cover  the  seed  sufficiently  without  any 
harrowing  or  bushing.  Then,  again,  a  heavy 
roller  will  level  and  smooth  the  surface,  flatten¬ 
ing  the  miniature  hillocks,  and  burying  all  small 
stones  out  of  the  reach  of  the  scythe  or  mowing 
machine,  and  leaving  the  field  like  a  floor.  Any 
loose  stones  not  leveled  down  by  this  implement 
should  be  picked  up  and  thrown  upon  the  box,  to 
be  carried  off  to  the  fence,  for  the  time  being. 

There  are  several  modes  of  constructing  rollers. 
The  most  primitive  is  to  saw  off  a  smooth  log,  six 
to  eight  feet  in  length,  and  put  an  iron  pin  into 
each  end,  to  which  a  frame  is  attached.  An  im¬ 
provement  upon  this  is,  to  cut  out  discs  and  nail 
strips  of  narrow  plank  around  them  to  form  a 
drum.  This  gives  a  larger  diameter  for  a  given 
weight,  and  by  attaching  a  box  to  the  frame, 
stones  can  be  thrown  in  to  increase  the  weight 
whenever  desired.  The  larger  the  diameter  of 
the  roller  the  easier  will  be  the  draught,  and  the 
ground  will  be  left  smoother. 

One  great  objection  to  the  old-fashioned  rollers 
is  the  difficulty  of  turning  them  round.  This  is 
in  part  obviated  by  dividing  them  in  the  middle, 
making  two  roliers  instead  of  one,  so  that  the  two 
may  revolve  in  opposite  directions  in  turning ; 
but  even  then  there  will  be  more  or  less 
dragging.  The  better  plan,  by  far,  is  to  make  ! 
half  a  dozen  or  more  short  sections,  as  shown  in  ; 
the  cut,  each  piece  turning  independantly  of  the  j 
others.  A  log  might  be  sawn  into  short  pie¬ 
ces,  and  all  put  upon  a  single  iron  shaft.  But  1 
with  these  the  diameter  is  too  small  for  the 
weight ;  and  unless  metal  boxes  are  inserted  in 
each  piece,  the  wood  will  soon  wear  away.  The 
cheapest  roller,  in  the  long  run,  is  one  made  of 
hollow  cast-iron  cylinders,  as  above  represented. 
These  are  20  to  30  inches  in  diameter,  the  larger 
the  better,  and  12  inches  in  length.  The  usual 
size  for  field  rollers  is  six  of  these  sections,  each 
28  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighing  160  pounds. 
A  larger  diameter  would,  we  think,  be  still  better. 

A  box  for  holding  stones, weeds, &c.,  and  for  adding 
weights,  is  very  desirable.  One  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  costs,  all  complete,  about  $75.  Where  a 
farm  is  not  so  large  as  to  require  the  exclusive  use 
of  one,  two  or  three  or  more  persons  could  unite 
in  purchasing.  They  are  sometimes  made  of  a 
lighter  weight  and  sold  a  trifle  less.  Seven  or 


eight  dollars  is  also  deducted  for  each  roller  less 
than  six. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  a  roller  of  this  con¬ 
struction,  should  a  section  chance  to  be  broken, 
the  others  can  be  moved  together  without  delay¬ 
ing  the  work,  and  the  broken  parts  can  be  sold 
for  old  iron,  or  be  exchanged  in  part  for  new. 
There  is  no  “  patent”  for  this  mode  of  construc¬ 
tion.  It  is  generally  cheaper  to  buy  such  imple¬ 
ments  of  those  who  make  a  businet '  of  manufac¬ 
turing  them,  but  in  this  case  those  living  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  any  factory,  will  perhaps  find  it  better 
to  buy  the  sections,  and  get  the  frame  construct¬ 
ed  at  home,  as  the  latter  would  be  unwieldly  to 
transport.  The  rollers  will  go  at  the  lowest  price 
of  freight,  and  can  be  bought  ready-made  for 
six  to  eight  dollars  each,  according. to  size  and 
weight.  Any  blacksmith  can  cut  and  fit  a  round 
iron  rod  for  the  shaft  or  axle. 


A  hand-roller  of  two  sections,  like  the  one  here 
shown,  can  be  bought  for  $12  to  $18. 


HOUSING  TOOLS  ANI)  CARTS. 


There  is  great  temptation,  at  this  busy 
season  of  the  year,  to  leave  plows,  harrows* 
carts,  &c.,  in  the  field  where  they  are  likely 
to  be  wanted  to-morrow.  But  to-morrow, 
when  it  comes,  is  perhaps  a  rainy  day,  and 
the  result  is,  that  a  good  tool  stands  out  in 
the  weather  for  a  week.  The  injury  done  to 
tools  by  this  exposure  is  much  greater  than 
is  generally  supposed.  It  is  slight,  at,  first, 
and  perhaps  imperceptible,  and  that  is  one 
reason  why  so  many  farmers  are  careless 
of  their  tools.  The  rain  will  find  its  way 
into  the  joints,  and  then  decay  will  com¬ 


mence,  and  in  some  time  of  need,  when  the 
strength  of  the  tool  is  tested,  it  will  give  out. 

Every  farmer  should  have  sheds  for  all 
his  vehicles,  and  a  house  where  every  tool 
is  stored,  when  not  in  use.  They  are  not 
only  kept  dry  in  such  a  place,  but  they  are 
always  on  hand  when  wanted,  or  if  not, 
they  can  be  more  easily  traced  to  the  delin¬ 
quent  who  left  them  out  of  place. 

This  is  quite  as  important  for  iron  and 
steel  implements  as  for  those  of  wood. 
They  are  immediately  covered  with  a  coat¬ 
ing  of  rust  when  exposed  to  the  wet,  and 
this  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  their  comfort¬ 
able  use.  Plows,  hoes,  spades  and  shovels 
should  be  cleaned  as  often  as  used,  and  put 
up  in  a  dry  tool-house. 

“  THE  WEATHER!  THE  WEATHER!!’’ 

These  words  are  in  everybody’s  mouth, 
hereabouts.  The  rain  is  now  (May  20,  3 
o’clock  P.  M.)  pouring  down  and  drizzling, 
by  turns,  and  so  it  has  been  doing  for  three 
days,  and  for  two  months  past,  with  occa¬ 
sional  intervals.  Some  time  since,  we  pre¬ 
dicted  a  “  dry  time,”  because  all  the  rain  in 
the  store-house  of  the  clouds  must  have 
“come  down,”  but  here  it  comes  again.  We 
have  nearly  a  hundred  kinds  of  seed  in  the 
ground,  where  we  begin  to  fear  many  of 
them  will  stay.  Our  neighbors  say  their 
potatoes,  corn,  &c.,  will  surely  rot,  if  they 
were  not  frozen  by  the  snow  that  fell  last 
night,  and  the  cold  of  the  last  few  days.  A 
friend  just  in  from  Western  New- York  says, 
the  farmers  there  having  failed  so  often  of 
late  years  in  attempting  to  get  a  \\  heat  crop, 
have  nearly  all  determined  to  try  barley  this 
Spring;  but  part  of  them  cannot  get  a  chance 
to  sow,  and  what  has  been  sown  is  rotting. 
Nearly  a  hundred  letters  received  from  the 
West,  South-west,  and  from  Canada,  this 
week,  bring  bad  reports  of  the  wheat  pros¬ 
pects,  and  speak  of  cold  weather,  and  a  wet, 
late  Spring.  The  prospect  for  Spring  crops 
is  worse,  even,  than  in  1854.  But  still  we 
hope  for  the  best.  The  “  Bow  of  Promise” 
is  still  in  the  clouds,  and  we  are  sure  seed¬ 
time  and  harvest  will  not  fail.  Let  us,  how¬ 
ever,  make  the  most  of  the  season  that  yet 
remains.  There  will  be  plenty  of  time  to 
plant  corn :  and  with  a  good  crop  of  this, 
famine  need  not  be  feared.  (See  remarks  on 
this  topic,  at  pages  105  and  140.)  A  good 
supply  of  manure  will  hasten  forward  the 
crop.  Those  who  can  get  it  readily,  will 
find  good  Peruvian  guano  a  stimulant  to 
rapid  growth.  If  used,  mix  it  thoroughly 
wfith  the  soil  around,  but  not  in  contact  with 
the  roots.  Put  in  a  quantity  of  corn,  or 
millet,  or  oats,  or  sugar-cane,  to  be  cut  as 
j  green  food  for  the  cattle,  since  one  extreme 
usuai’y  follows  another,  and  a  dry  Summer 
j  may  be  looked  for  after  this  wet  Spring. 

;  Those  who  have  our  numbers  for  May,  1854, 

I  will  do  well  to  refer  to  page  145,  and  read 
the  advice  we  then  gave  under  circum¬ 
stances  like  the  present,  in  an  article 
headed,  “  W’ill  there  be  a  Great  Drouth  the 
Coming  Summer'?”  We  then  predicted  a 
dry  season,  and  urged  putting  in  plenty  of 
corn  for  soiling,  against  July  and  August 
drouths.  Hundreds  afterwards  wrote  to 
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thank  us  for  the  advice,  which  they  had  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  others  will  do  so  this  Summer,  if 
the  drouth  does  come,  and  if  it  does  not,  they 
will  not  find  the  crop  to  come  amiss  under 
any  circumstances. 

Those  who  fail  to  get  in  their  usual  Spring 
crops,  will  remember  that  turnips  can  be 
sown  for  six  weeks  yet,  and  this  is  a  crop 
not  to  be  despised  or  forgotten.  We  shall 
have  more  to  say  of  it  in  our  next  number. 


SPAKE  THE  CALVES. 

To-day,  May  20,  beef  cattle  are  selling  in 
this  city  at  higher  prices  per  head  than 
horses  ;  at  least,  poor  cattle  are  going  for  a 
hundred  dollars  per  head  and  more,  and 
poor  horses  will  not  bring  that.  We  have 
seen  s.tles  to-day  of  plenty  of  good  cattle  at 
$120  to  $130,  and  from  that  to  $150  each, 
and  other  sales  have  been  made  at  higher 
rates  still.  Now  these  prices  are  not  the 
effort  of  combination  or  speculation.  There 
are  not  cattle  enough  in  the  country,  young 
or  old,  to  meet  the  demand.  Pray  don’t  sell 
any  more  calves  for  veal,  at  $2  50  a  head, 
nor  double  that  price.  Calculate  the  com¬ 
parative  cost  of  raising  a  calf  and  a  colt,  and 
act  accordingly. 

MANAGEMENT  0E  HEDGES. 

In  a  recent  number  we  gave  some  account 
of  the  best  plants  used  for  hedges.  We  now 
add  a  few  remarks  on  growing  and  mana¬ 
ging  them. 

The  line  of  the  fence  having  been  deter¬ 
mined  on,  mark  off  a  space  four  feet  wide, 
and  if  on  a  field  give  it  a  thorough  plowing, 
if  in  smaller  grounds  trench  it.  Most  plants 
will  live  in  any  ordinary  soil,  but  if  one  wish¬ 
es  to  form  a  rapid-growing  and  vigorous 
hedge,  the  ground  should  be  manured.  And 
in  doing  this  care  should  be  taken  to  make  it 
of  uniform  richness  throughout  its  whole 
extent,  otherwise  the  hedge  will  not  grow 
up  in  uniform  hight  and  vigor'.  Let  the  soil 
be  carefully  examined  all  along  the  line,  and 
the  cold  and  wet,  or  dry  and  barren  spots, 
be  brought  into  a  good  condition. 

Most  of  the  plants  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  can  be  grown  from  the  seed,  either 
on  the  spot  they  are  to  occupy,  or  in  the 
garden  or  nursery,  and  then  transplanted 
when  one  year  old.  They  should  be  sown 
like  peas,  in  drills  two  inches  deep.  But 
where  time  is  of  any  account,  it  is  better  to 
buy  yearling  plants  from  the  nurserymen  ; 
they  can  be  purchased  at  about  $5  or  $6  a 
thousand  plants.  Before  setting  them  they 
should  be  assorted,  planting  on  any  particu¬ 
lar  line  those  only  of  uniform  size  and  health. 
The  tops,  also,  should  be  shortened,  so  that 
when  planted  chey  will  rise  only  two  or  three 
inches  above  ground.  Double  rows  are  oft¬ 
en  planted  in  alternate  lines ;  this  makes 
certain  of  a  strong  barrier;  but  it  is  thought 
by  many  that  a  single  row,  well  cared  for, 
answers  every  purpose.  Set  out  the  plants 
by  a  line,  six  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Keep 
the  ground  well  hoed  for  the  first  two  or 
three  years,  and  if  a  little  manure  is  worked 
in  every  year  it  will  not  be  labor  or  manure 
thrown  away. 


The  most  important  thing  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  hedge  is  its  pruning.  Most  men 
are  impatient  to  see  their  hedges  get  up  to 
the  required  hight.  During  the  first  two 
years,  especially,  the  plants  look  small,  and 
when  the  time  of  pruning  comes,  most  per¬ 
sons  can’t  bear  to  cut  them  down,  as  hedge 
law  requires.  The  consequence  is,  that  the 
plants  shoot  up  tall  and  thin,  and  so  far  as 
making  a  hedge  is  concerned,  they  are  al¬ 
most  worthless.  A  writer  in  one  of  our 
Western  agricultural  papers,  recently  stated, 
as  the  result  of  his  extensive  observation, 
that  full  one  half  of  the  numerous  hedges 
throughout  the  West  are  nearly  useless  as 
hedges,  and  that  from  the  very  cause  of 
which  we  have  just  spoken.  A  hedge  is 
comparatively  worthless  if  it  does  not  have  a 
good  bottom ,  and  that  is  obtained,  if  ever,  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  two  years  of  its  growth.  We 
therefore  call  especial  attention  to  this.  The 
treatment  should  be  as  follows  :  The  first 
year  after  planting,  head  it  back  to  within 
one  foot  of  the  ground ;  the  next  year  to 
eighteen  inches,  and  the  next  to  two  feet 
and  a  half,  adding  only  one  foot’s  growth 
each  year,  until  the  desired  hight  is 
reached.  The  sides  should  also  be  sheared 
six  or  eight  inches  annually,  and  the  whole 
hedge  kept  in  a  conical  shape.  When  fully 
grown,  it  should  be  trimmed  twice  a  year, 
say  in  June  and  October.  A  hedge  so  grown, 
will  be  well  grown,  and  will  afford  much 
satisfaction. 


DESIRABLE  HARDY  SHRUBS. 

Having  lately  given  some  directions  for 
the  planting  of  shrubbery,  we  now  add  a  list 
of  some  of  the  best  sorts  of  deciduous  (leaf- 
shedding),  which  will  grow  with  ordinary 
care  in  any  common  garden  soil.  It  should 
be  premised,  however,  that  all  shrubs,  to 
succeed  well,  must  be  set  in  good  earth,  and 
occasionally  manured  and  dug  about  after¬ 
wards,  to  keep  down  weeds.  If  planted  in 
exposed  situations,  they  need  tying  to  a 
stake  the  first  year,  to  keep  them  erect : 
they  should  also  be  pruned  a  little,  from 
year  to  year,  to  remove  dead  branches  and 
those  of  awkward  growth. 

In  making  a  collection  of  shrubs,  it  is  not 
advisable  to  search  for  novelties,  to  the  ne¬ 
glect  of  old  sorts.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
old  are  better  than  the  new.  They  have 
held  their  place  in  gardens  from  one  genera¬ 
tion  of  men  to  another,  because  of  their  in¬ 
trinsic  excellence.  And  then,  the  wealth  of 
charming  associations  which  they  possess  is 
enough  to  endear  them  to  every  heart. 
Hold  on,  then,  to  the  old:  make  them  the 
staple  of  your  collection,  adding  the  new 
only  after  they  have  been  well  tried  and  ap¬ 
proved. 

SHRUBS  FROM  TWO  TO  FOUR  FEET  HIGH. 

Mezereon  (Flowers  in  April). — This  little 
bush  sends  out  its  bright  pink  flowers  almost 
as  early  as  the  Snowdrop  and  Crocus.  In¬ 
deed,  as  we  now  write  (near  Utica,  N.  Y., 
April  10th),  we  look  out  upon  a  bed  of 
blooming  Crocuses,  and  near  by  is  a  bush  of 
the  Mezereon,  whose  swelling  pink  flower- 
buds  are  plainly  discernible.  And,  to  com¬ 


plete  our  picture,  within  a  few  rods  are  huge 
snow-banks  !  The  flowers  of  the  Mezereon 
are  fragrant,  and  appear  scattered  along  the 
branches  before  the  leaves  unfold.  They 
are  succeeded  by  berries  which  are  said  to 
be  poisonous.  There  is  a  variety  with  white 
flowers,  and  another  which  blooms  in  Au 
tumn.  This  plant  thrives  best  in  a  mode¬ 
rately  dry  soil,  and  should  be  transplanted 
in  the  Fall.  For  northern  latitudes  espe¬ 
cially,  where  the  season  of  flowers  is  so 
short,  it  is  a  very  desirable  shrub. 

Prune-leaved  Spiraea  (May). — While  the 
Mezereon  is  an  old-fashioned  plant,  this  is, 
comparatively,  a  new  comer.  Yet  we  have 
known  it  long  enough  to  like  it  well.  It  is  a 
China-man.  Its  leaves  are  small,  branches 
slender,  flowers  small  but  pure  white  and 
double,  resembling  miniature  roses.  It 
should  have  a  place  in  the  smallest  collec¬ 
tion. 

Reeve's  Spiraea  (June). — With  some,  this 
is  no  less  desirable  than  the  last  men¬ 
tioned.  Its  flowers  are  not  double,  and  here 
it  requires  a  little  protection  in  Winter. 
Bending  the  tops  to  the  ground,  and  throw¬ 
ing  over  them  a  few  shovelsful  of  earth,  is 
all  the  care  it  requires.  Its  leaves  are  dark 
green,  flowers  of  sunny  whiteness,  formed 
in  clusters.  Its  branches  have  a  very  grace¬ 
ful,  drooping  habit,  which  will  attract  the 
eye  of  every  amateur.  Propagated  by  lay¬ 
ers  and  cuttings. 

Douglass'  Spiraea  (June  to  September). — 
This  is  a  recent  addition  to  the  large  family 
of  Spirseas,  and  it  is  welcome,  deserving 
an  honorable  place.  Its  flowers  are  plum¬ 
shaped,  about  the  size  of  a  lady’s  finger, 
rose-colored,  fragrant,  and  are  produced  in 
succession  nearly  all  Summer — a  valuable 
and  uncommon  trait  in  a  shrub. 

Graceful  Deutzia. - A  charming  little 

shrub,  with  modest  white  flowers  scattered 
profusely  along  the  branches.  Perfectly 
hardy.  The  smallest  garden  should  have  it. 

Weigelia  (May). — There  are  two  varieties 
of  this  plant  ( Rosea  and  Amabilis),  the  one 
having  pink  blossoms,  the  other  while. 
Both  are  desirable  acquisitions.  Leaves 
broad  like  the  syringa,  flowers  funnel- 
shaped,  two  inches  long.  Amabilis  often 
blooms  twice  in  a  season.  Both  propagated 
by  layers  or  cuttings. 

Peter's  Wreath  (May). — Here  is  hardiness 
enough  for  anybody,  and  beauty  thrown  in. 
Foliage  delicate,  flowers  ditto,  white  as 
snow,  and  formed  in  wreaths  along  the 
branches.  As  it  blossoms  early,  before  all 
remembrance  of  Winter  has  passed  away,  it 
often  appears  when  in  flower  as  if  a  light 
fall  of  snow  had  just  been  deposited  upon  it. 

Japan  Quince  (April). — A  first-rate,  early 
flowering  shrub.  One  variety  has  fiery  red 
blossoms,  often  called  in  England,  “  Fairies’ 
Fire,”  and  another  has  blush-colored  flow¬ 
ers-like  those  of  the  apple  tree.  The  first- 
named  is  the  most  striking,  foliage  dark 
green,  always  glossy  and  fresh,  and  its 
blossoms,  when  the  sun  shines  upon  them, 
resemble  coals  of  fire. 

Persian  Lilacs  (May  and  June). — These 
are  the  city  cousins  of  the  old-fashioned 
white  and  purple  Lilacs.  The  last-named 
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are  among  the  best  of  our  large  shrubs  ;  the 
Persians  are  smaller,  with  more  delicate 
foliage  and  blossoms.  Their  fragrance,  also, 
is  less  strong.  Josikea  and  Charles  X.  are 
excellent  varieties. 

Flowering  Almond  (May). - Sometimes 

called  Double  Dwarf  Almond;  a  very  fine, 
early  flowering  shrub,  so  well  known  and  so 
much  admired  as  to  need  no  description  or 
recommendation. 

To  these  we  might  add  the  Garland  Deut- 
zia,  Calyeanthus,  Deep-green  Forsythia, 
Corchorus  and  many  others,  but  the  above 
are  sufficient  for  an  ordinary  collection  of 
small  shrubs. 

SHRUBS  FROM  FOUR  TO  TEN  FEET  HIGH. 

XJpnght  Honeysuckles  (May). — It  will  be 
hard  to  find  more  desirable  shrubs  than 
these.  There  are  two  varieties,  one  with 
white,  the  other  with  pink  blossoms.  They 
both  form  neat,  compact  bushes,  with  globu¬ 
lar  heads.  The  foliage  appears  quite  early 
in  Spring,  and  remains  fresh  throughout  the 
season.  The  blossoms  cover  the  bush  in 
every  part,  and  are  quite  fragrant.  These 
are  succeeded  by  crimson  berries  in  the  Fall, 
of  which  the  robins  are  exceedingly  fond. 

Fragrant  Clethra  (August). — Not  so  fine 
in  its  habit  and  foliage  as  tiie  last-named, 
but  its  spicy,  rich-scented  plumes  of  flowers 
make  it  worthy  of  cultivation.  It  is  a  great 
favorite  with  those  who  happen  to  possess  it. 

Flowering  Currants  (May). — Here  is  a 
family  whose  acquaintance  is  worth  making. 
The  common  Missouri  Currant,  with  its  yel¬ 
low  and  sweet-scented  flowers  appearing  in 
May,  should  form  part  of  every  collection. 
The  crimson-flowered,  double  and  single, 
are  very  desirable,  but  in  some  situations 
the  double  variety  is  a  little  tender.  Gor¬ 
don’s  Currant,  said  to  be  a  cross  between 
crimson  and  yellow,  is  hardy  and  excellent. 

Fringe  Trees. — Of  these,  there  are  at  least 
two  sorts,  the  Virginian  with  white  flowers, 
and  the  Venetian  with  red  flowers.  Of  the 
first,  it  has  been  well  said  that  “  the  flowers 
which  appear  early  in  June  in  great  profu¬ 
sion  over  all  the  branches,  look  like  tissue- 
paper  fringe  most  exquisitely  cut,  and  con¬ 
trast,  in  their  snowy  whiteness,  admirably 
with  the  dark  green  foliage.” 

Altheas  (August  and  September). — With 
those  who  have  seen  this  class  of  shrubs, 
we  need  not  spend  words  in  their  praise. 
To  us,  their  great  attraction  lies  in  their 
laie  flowering,  making  the  garden  gay  after 
nearly  all  other  shrubs  have  done  blooming. 
The  single  varieties  are  the  hardiest:  the 
double  ofien  have  abortive  flowers. 

Burning  Bush. — Often  called  Strawberry 
tree,  and  Spindle  tree.  These  are  excellent 
shrubs  for  massing.  The  foliage  of  the 
European  is  darker  than  the  American,  and 
hangs  on  very  late  in  Autumn.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  fades  off  in  September  into  a  rich,  pur¬ 
plish  crimson.  The  broad-leaved  Euro¬ 
pean  is,  however,  the  flower  of  the  family. 
All  of  them  have  bright  scarlet  seed-vessels 
in  Autumn,  which  hang  on  in  Winter,  and 
produce  a  striking  scene. 

But  we  have  exhausted  our  space  without 
exhausting  the  subject.  We  might  speak  of 
the  Berberry,  the  purple-leaved  variety  of 


which  produces  a  fine  effect  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  evergreens  ;  of  the  Silver  Bell 
tree,  with  its  pendant,  bell-shaped  flowers  ; 
of  the  red-twigged  Dog-wood ;  the  Missouri 
Silver  tree,  with  its  grey  branches  and 
leaves;  of  the  Syringas, the  flowering  Haw¬ 
thorns,  scarlet  and  white  ;  the  Indigo  shrub; 
the  early  white  Viburnum,  and  many  others 
too  numerous  to  mention.  The  above-named 
ate  the  cream  of  the  catalogues. 


THE  PEAR  AND  CHEERY  SLUG- 


The  Selandria  Cerasi  is  one  of  the  worst 
enemies  of  the  fruit-yard,  and  this  is  the  best 
month  for  making  war  upon  him.  Though 
this  slug  attacks  the  cherry  tree  so  much 
that  the  tree  has  given  it  a  name,  it  is  found 
upon  the  pear  quite  as  often  as  upon  the 
cherry.  The  fly  which  lays  the  egg  is  of  a 
glossy  black  color, except  the  first  two  pairs 
of  legs,  which  are  a  dirty  yellow,  with  black¬ 
ish  thighs,  and  the  hind  legs,  which  are  a 
dull  black,  with  yellowish  knees.  The  wings 
are  transparent,  with  iridescent  hues.  The 
body  of  the  female  measures  rather  more 
than  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  length  ;  that  of 
the  male  is  smaller.  They  usually  make 
their  appearance  upon  cherry,  pear  and 
plum  trees,  from  the  last  of  May  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  June.  They  begin  to  lay  their  eggs 
very  soon,  just  within  the  skin  of  the  leaf, 
on  the  under  side,  and  in  about  three  weeks 
disappear.  In  two  weeks  from  the  laying  of 
the  eggs,  the  young  slugs  begin  to  make 
their  appearance,  and  are  found  upon  the 
trees  from  the  first  of  June  to  the  middle  of 
July,  according  as  the  eggs  have  been  de¬ 
posited,  early  or  late.  The  slugs  are  at  first 
whitish,  and  then  of  an  olive  color,  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  slimy,  adhesive  coat.  They 
grow  to  nearly  a  half  inch  in  length.  Their 
shape  is  something  like  small  tadpoles. 
They  live  mostly  upon  the  upper  side  of  the 
leaves,  completely  sucking  out  all  their 
juices,  and  leaving  them  a  mere  mass  of 
fibres.  They  have  a  disgusting  odor  emit¬ 
ted  from  them.  Where  they  are  sufficiently 
numerous — and  they  soon  will  be  in  any 
place,  if  neglected — they  completely  de¬ 
stroy  the  foliage  in  mid-Summer.  The  tree, 
of  course,  attempts  to  repair  the  injury  it 
has  sustained,  and  immediately  develops 
the  buds  it  had  formed  for  another  year. 
This  prevents  all  fruit  bearing,  and  if  the 
process  is  often  repeated,  the  tree  becomes 
exhausted,  and  dies. 

Tne  slugs  remain  twenty-six  days  upon 
the  tree,  during  which  time  they  cast  their 
coat  five  times.  They  then  burrow  in  the 
earth  a  few  inches  deep,  in  little  ceils  which 
they  form  for  themselves,  and  at  the  end  of 
sixteen  days  re  appear  in  the  fly  form,  again 
to  lay  a  second  brood.  The  leaves  of  the 
fruit  trees  are  again  covered  in  September 
and  October,  and  the  slugs  descend  again  to 
the  soil,  to  remain  during  Winter. 

Both  insects  and  birds  prey  upon  these 
slugs,  but  they  multiply,  no> withstanding 
their  natural  enemies,  and  the  mutiiateu 
trees  invoke  human  aid  to  rid  them  of  these 
pests.  Fortunately  the  task  is  not  a  difficult 
one.  As  the  slugs  appear  upon  the  upper 


side  of  the  leaves,  they  may  be  easily  cot 
ered  with  powdered  lime,  or  with  ashes 
which  adheres  to  their  slimy  bodies  untn 
they  die.  A  small  sievg  fastened  to  the  end 
of  a  pole  is  a  convenient  article  to  put  on 
the  lime  with.  But  most  of  them  may  be 
killed  by  simply  throwing  on  the  lime  or 
ashes  with  the  hand.  This  treatment  should 
be  followed  up  once  a  week,  as  long  as  any 
slugs  are  to  be  found  upon  the  trees. 
Whale  oil  soap  dissolved  in  water,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  pounds  of  the  soap  to 
fifteen  gallons  of  the  water,  and  sprinkled 
over  the  trees  by  means  of  a  garden  syringe, 
will  effectually  destroy  them. 

If  the  fruit  grower  will  followup  these  ap¬ 
plications,  he  will  rid  himself  of  the  pests, 
and  raise  fine  cherries,  pears  and  plums. 
The  trouble  with  most  fruit  growers  is,  that 
they  neglect  remedies  until  their  grounds 
are  completely  stocked  with  insects.  Good 
fruit  will  not  grow  in  the  ground  of  the 
slothful. 


INSECTS  INJURIOUS  TO  FRUIT. 

These  are  busy  during  the  present  month,  de¬ 
positing  their  eggs  for  new  broods.  Young  and 
tender  fruits  afford  favorable  situations  in  which 
to  propagate  their  species,  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  or 
berry  affording  both  protection  and  food  for  the 
newly-hatched  insect.  To  successfully  combat 
the  various  tribes  which  prey  upon  the  products 
of  the  farmer,  gardener,  and  fruit-grower,  requires 
a  careful  study  of  the  character,  habits  and  trans¬ 
formations  of  the  insect  woild,  much  of  which  is 
very  imperfectly  understood  by  cultivators  gen¬ 
erally.  We  can  only  give  a  brief  description  of  a 
few  in  the  present  number,  confining  our  remarks 
chiefly  to  the  means  of  destroying  those  injurious 
to  fruit,  and  particularly  which  require  looking  af¬ 
ter  this  month. 

Curculio,  or  Plum  Weevil.  ( Rhynches  nus  Ne¬ 
nuphar.)  This  insect  has  of  late  years  been  so 
destructive  to  plums,  nectarines  aud  apricots, 
that  fruit-growers,  in  many  localities,  have  aban¬ 
doned  their  culture.  The  beetle,  in  its  depreda¬ 
ting  state,  is  of  a  brownish  color,  about  one-fiith 
of  an  inch  long,  and  has  mueh  the  appearance  of 
a  dried  bug.  It  commences  stinging  the  young 
fruit  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  and  continues  till 
about  the  midble  of  July.  A  punctuie,  of  a  cres¬ 
cent  form,  is  first  made  with  its  proboscis,  or 
snout,  into  which  it  deposits  a  single  egg,  and  so 
continues  until  the  supply  is  exhausted,  as  it 
usually  selects  a  new  plum  each  time.  The  egg 
soon  hatches  into  a  minute  whitish  grub,  ol  a 
maggot  appearance,  which  commences  burrowing 
slowly  towards  the  centre  of  the  fruit,  and  enters 
the  stone  in  its  soft  state.  During  the  latter  part 
of  this  month  and  early  in  July,  the  plums  com¬ 
mence  falling,  as  the  insect  reeches  its  heart, 
and  having  attained  its  full  size  leaves  the  fruit 
for  the  ground,  where  it  generally  remains  till  the 
following  Spring. 

Preventions. — Commence  as  soon  as  the  blos¬ 
soms  are  off,  going  over  the  tree?  each  morn¬ 
ing,  and  with  a  mallet  strike  the  tree  two  or  thre# 
smart  blows,  having  previously  spread  sheets  un¬ 
derneath.  The  beetles,  instead  of  flying  away, 
roll  themselves  up  if  as  dead,  and  drop  upon  the 
cloth,  whence  they  are  to  be  collected  and  burned, 
the  insects  are  numerous,  repeat  this  practice 
twice  a  day,  following  it  up  as  long  as  they  are 
found,  wh  ch  sometimes  continues  for  several 
weeks.  Care  should  be  used  not  to  start  the 
bark  of  the  trees  in  striking  them.  A  woolen  patj 
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fastened  oyer  one  end  of  the  mallet  will  prevent 
injury  from  this  cause.  With  small  trees  a  sim¬ 
ple  jar  with  the  hand  will  often  be  sufficient.  We 
have  known  crops  saved  upon  trees  planted  near 
the  dwelling  by  simply  jarring  them  with  the  hand 
while  passing  to  and  from  the  house,  without  at¬ 
tempting  to  collect  the  insects.  They  are  slug¬ 
gish  in  their  natures,  and  if  disturbed  two  or  three 
times  a  day  will  seldom  do  much  mischief. 
Chicken  yards  are  sometimes  made  of  plum  or¬ 
chards,  and  fowls  have  been  so  trained  as  to  fol¬ 
low  one  while  shaking  the  trees,  picking  up  the 
insects  as  they  fall.  All  the  fruit  should  be 
cooked  or  burned,  as  soon  as  it  (alls,  to  destroy 
the  worms  before  they  leave  the  plum.  They  are 
much  more  troublesome  on  light  than  on  heavy 
soil,  and  on  this  account  some  have  paved  around 
their  trees,  and  others  spread  a  coating  of  mortar 
under  the  branches,  to  prevent  the  curculio  from 
entering  the  ground.  Dr.  Underhill,  of  Croton 
Point,  plants  his  plum  trees  leaning  over  water, 
and  succeeds  admirably.  The  natural  instinct  of 
the  parent  seems  to  prevent  her  from  depositing 
her  offspring  where  they  are  sure  to  meet  des¬ 
truction  when  falling  from  the  tree. 

Apple  Worm,  or  Codling  Moth,  ( Carpocapsa 
pomonella.)  The  Codling  Moth  is  busy  during 
this  and  the  following  month,  flitting  among  ap¬ 
ple  and  pear  trees,  and  laying  its  eggs  upon  the 
skin,  in  the  eye,  or  blossom  end  of  the  fruit.  This 
moth  is  very  common  at  night,  often  entering  the 
open  window  and  fluttering  around  the  lamp  or 
candle.  Having  described  them  somewhat  min¬ 
utely  on  page  254  of  last  volume,  we  will  now 
briefly  refer  to  the  means  employed  for  their  pres¬ 
ent  destruction.  They,  in  common  with  most  of 
he  miller  tribe,  are  nearly  quiet  by  day,  but  active 
at  night.  As  soon  as  apples  and  pears  begin  to 
set,  kindle  small  bonfires  in  various  parts  of  the 
orchard  or  fruit-yard,-  which  will  attract  large 
numbers  of  these  and  other  insects,  and  consume 
them  in  the  blaze.  Wide-mouthed  bottles,  filled 
with  various  mixtures,  such  as  molasses,  or  hon¬ 
ey  and  water,  vinegar,  water  and  molasses,  honey 
and  alcohol,  &c.,  and  hung  in  the  branches  of 
trees,  will  attract  and  destroy  thousands  of  in¬ 
sects  by  stupefying  and  drowning  them.  The 
contents  will  need  emptying  and  replenishing,  as 
the  bottles  soon  become  filled.  A  mixture  of  two 
parts  water,  and  one  part  vinegar,  and  one  part 
molasses,  is  very  good  for  this  purpose.  Fruit 
penetrated  by  this  worm  drops  prematurely,  and 
should  be  gathered  and  cooked  before  the  insect 
has  time  to  leave  it.  See  what  is  said  below 
respecting  flambeaux  for  destroying  the  cater¬ 
pillar. 

The  Caterpillar,  ( Clisiocampa  Americana,)  is 
very  destructive  at  this  season  upon  the  apple, 
pear,  and  cherry  tree.  The  eggs  have  already 
hatched,  and  large  nests  of  fine  spun,  silky  threads 
woven  together,  contain  broods  of  ravenous 
worms,  which  sally  out  in  clear  weather,  and,  if 
unmolested,  often  nearly  strip  the  tree  of  its  foli¬ 
age,  lessening  or  destroying  the  crop,  and  weak¬ 
ening  the  vigor  of  the  tree  itself.  Thrifty  and 
prudent  cultivators  have  already  rid  their  or¬ 
chards  of  these  pests  by  pulling  or  cutting  off  the 
nests  as  soon  as  discovered.  To  exterminate 
those  remaining,  tie  a  sponge  to  a  pole,  and  dip 
it  in  a  strong  solution  of  whale  oil  soap,  or  spirits 
of  ammonia,  and  slowly  twist  it  into  the  nest, 
which  will  instantly  kill  all  the  caterpillars  com¬ 
ing  in  contact  with  it.  A  round  brush,  made  for 
the  purpose,  and  fastened  to  a  pole,  may  be  used 
to  entwine  and  bring  down  their  nests.  The 
above  should  be  used  early  in  the  morning,  before 
the  worms  have  left  their  nests.  Bonfires,  as  di¬ 
rected  for  the  Codling  Moth,  should  be  built  at 
night  under  the  trees,  the  latter  part  ef  this  month 


and  the  first  of  July,  to  destroy  th'e  millers  of  the 
first  brood  before  they  deposit  their  eggs  for  a 
second  crop.  Flambeaux  or  torches,  made  by 
winding  tow  saturated  with  tar,  upon  a  stake 
stuck  in  the  ground,  are  the  most  effectual,  as 
these  burn  fora  long  time.  Thousands  of  millers 
will  be  destroyed  by  them  during  a  single  night. 

Cherry  Slug,  ( Selandria  Cerasi.)  This  worm, 
found  in  large  numbers  during  the  latter  part  of 
June,  both  upon  the  cherry  and  pear  tree,  is  de¬ 
scribed  at  length  in  another  article,  and  the  rem¬ 
edies  given.  An  insect  nearly  allied  to  it,  is 
found  upon  rose  bushes,  and  the  treatment  of 
them  should  be  similar  to  those  upon  the  cherry. 
We  recommend  the  mixture,  for  the  discovery  of 
which  D.  Haggerston,  of  Boston,  received  the 
premium  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety.  This  is  whale  oil  soap  mixed  with  water, 
in  proportion  of  one  pound  of  the  former  to  two  of 
the  latter.  Having  thoroughly  tested  its  applica¬ 
tion  on  our  own  grounds,  we  pronounce  it  a  sure 
remedy.  Where  whale  oil  soap  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained,  pour  the  dregs  of  oil  casks  upon  common 
soft  soap,  and  use  in  the  same  manner. 

Bark  Lice,  ( Cocciilce .)  These  cover  the  trunks 
and  limbs  of  young  apple  and  pear  trees,  and  are 
frequently  found  upon  currant  bushes.  They 
usually  seize  upon  an  unhealthy  or  weak  growth, 
and,  if  not  destroyed,  often  kiil  the  tree  or  bush. 
They  are  readily  recognized  by  their  scaly  ap¬ 
pearance,  often  entirely  covering  the  wood,  and 
should  be  attended  to  by  the  middle  of  this  month, 
at  which  time  the  young  are  in  a  tender  state. 
The  whaie  oil  soap  is  a  good  mixture  to  destroy 
them,  using  a  scrubbing  brush  or  woolen  rag  to 
apply  it.  A  wash  of  one  part  hard  soap,  and  four 
parts  water,  adding  lime  enough  to  make  a  white¬ 
wash,  forms  a  very  good  coating,  applied  with  a 
brush  till  all  the  crevices  are  filled.  As  two  crops 
of  insects  are  hatched  each  season,  the  infected 
trees  should  be  looked  over  again  in  the  Fall,  and 
the  application  repeated  if  necessary. 

GRAPE  CULTURE-NO.  VI. 

BY  WILLIAM  CHORLTON 
OUT-DOOR  CULTURE. 

The  vines  in  this  department  will  now  be  in 
active  progress,  notwithstanding  the  very  late 
Spring,  and  adverse  weather.  As  the  shoots  elon¬ 
gate,  nip  out  the  tops  to  three  or  four  leaves 
above  the  fruit-bunches,  but  allow  those  intended 
for  next  year’s  wood  to  extend  themselves  for  the 
present,  rubbing  off  all  that  are  superfluous.  Now 
is  the  time  to  save  much  after  labor  in  Summer- 
pruning,  and  prevent  injury  to  the  fruit;  there¬ 
fore,  do  not  leave  more  branches  than  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  lay  in,  eighteen  inches  apart  on  the  trel¬ 
lis,  or  furnish  two  or  three  for  the  stakes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  mode  of  training.  A  reference  to  former 
chapters  and  cuts  will  show  what  is  here  meant. 
Let  these  young  shoots  acquire  some  woody  fibre 
at  the  base  before  tving-in,  e.se  they  will  be  liable 
to  break  off ;  but  do  not  delay  the  operation  longer 
than  necessary.  Some  persons  use  willow  twigs 
and  rye  straw  for  this  purpose  ;  the  former,  how¬ 
ever,  is  troublesome,  and  the  latter  very  unsightly. 
Good  Russian  bass  will  always  be  found  more 
convenient,  much  neater,  and  quite  as  economi¬ 
cal  As  soon  as  blossoming  is  past,  and  the  best 
bunches  can  be  selected,  cut  off  all  the  superflu¬ 
ous  and  inferior  ones.  A  healthy  and  vigorous 
cane  may  be  allowed  to  bear  one  pound  of  grapes 
to  each  foot  in  length  ;  but  on  those  of  weaker 
growth,  the  weight  should  be  correspondingly 
less,  if  good  quality  is  the  object.  Keep  a  sharp 
look-out  for  insects,  as  they  sometimes  do  much 
mischief  at  this  time.  There  are  several  kinds 
of  beetles  and  caterpillars  which  eat  the  young  J 


shoots,  and  likewise  the  stalks  of  the  bunches. 
These  should  be  destroyed  by  hand-picking  early 
in  the  morning,  when  they  are  sluggish,  and  easily 
caught.  There  is  also  a  species  of  Aphis,  or  small 
black  fly,  which  congregates  in  great  numbers  on 
the  young  growth,  and  by  sucking  the  juices,  kill 
the  tops  of  the  shoots  if  they  are  not  destroyed. 
Syringing  with  whale-oil  soap  dissolved  in  hot 
water,  and  afterwards  diluted  to  the  proportions 
of  one  pound  of  the  former  to  thirty  gallons  of  the 
latter,  will  be  effectual ;  or,  the  next  best  substi¬ 
tute  is  common  soap-suds,  used  in  the  same  way. 
It  is  not  best  to  apply  these  materials  while  the 
blossoms  are  expanding,  but  attack  the  insects  by 
hand,  before  they  become  numerous.  Loosen  the 
soil  with  the  hoe  or  plow,  to  destroy  weeds,  and 
allow  the  rains  to  penetrate.  The  cuttings  which 
were  put  down  in  March  will  also  be  benefitted 
by  the  same  process,  and  if  drouth  should  occur, 
a  good  soaking  of  water  will  make  their  success 
more  certain,  and  prevent  many  from  dying  out. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  propagate  by  layers.  For 
this  purpose,  bury  a  branch  of  last  year’s  growth, 
some  four  inches  deep,  leaving  the  young  lateral 
shoots  of  the  present  season  in  a  perpendicular 
position,  having  the  tops  above  ground.  Press 
down  some  hooked  pegs  to  keep  the  branch  in 
its  place,  and  cover  with  earth.  At  the  end  of 
Summer,  these  upright  branches  will  have  an 
abundance  of  roots,  and  may  be  divided  into  as 
many  individual  plants. 

COLD  GRAPERY. 

The  vines  in  this  house  will,  like  those  in  the 
open  air,  be  in  active  growth,  and  all  means 
should  be  used  to  encourage  their  development. 
Syringe  over  the  whole  every  evening,  immedi¬ 
ately  before  sundown,  closing  the  house  at  the 
same  time  in  clear  weather,  and  do  not  open 
when  cloudy  ;  be  careful,  however,  to  ventilate 
when  the  sun’s  rays  burst  suddenly  out.  The 
great  object  is  to  maintain  an  even  temperature, 
or  rather  a  gradual,  but  slow  rise  until  midday,  a 
steady  heat  till  evening,  and  a  corresponding  fall 
from  that  time  until  midnight.  The  thermometer 
may  be  allowed  to  ascend  to  85®  or  90®.  The 
advice  as  to  training,  fertilizing,  &c.,  given  in 
former  chapters  for  the  forcing-house,  will  now 
apply  to  this,  and  need  not  be  repeated. 

FORCING-HOUSE. 

The  earliest  crop  will  now  be  ripe,  and  the 
next  beginning  to  color.  Water  overhead  ought 
to  be  discontinued  in  the  latter,  and  entirely  with¬ 
held  in  the  former.  Keep  the  house  well  aired 
by  opening  both  the  top  and  front  ventilators. 
Let  the  airing  be  more  or  less  abundant,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  weather,  ventilating  freely  when  clear 
and  warm,  and  closing  the  house  when  stormy 
and  cool.  As  much  as  possible  maintain  a  free 
circulation  ;  for,  if  the  grapes  become  covered 
with  condensed  moisture,  the  flavor  is  very  much 
deteriorated,  besides  being  liable  to  rot.  if  wasps 
or  flies  become  troublesome,  hang  up  phials  par¬ 
tially  filled  with  molasses  and  honey  mixed  to¬ 
gether,  or  some  sugar  dissolved  in  water,  with 
the  addition  of  a  small  portion  of  rum.  Either  of 
these  mixtures  will  entice  them  to  enter  the  ves¬ 
sel,  and  both  will  destroy  ;  the  first  by  its  adhe¬ 
sive' consistency,  and  the  second  by  it3  stupefying 
effects,  causing  the  insects  to  fall  into  it,  where 
they  are  drowned. 

THE  RETARDING-HOUSE. 

This  house  may  now  be  closed  in  the  evening, 
and  kept  cool  during  the  day,  which  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  lowering  the  top  ventilators  far 
down.  Do  not  open  the  front  windows  at  aP. 
when  cloudy,  and  no  further  at  any  time  than  is 
actually  necessary  to  reduce  the  heat  to  76®  at 
noon.  When  the  weather  is  settled  and  dry,  an 
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occasional  syringing  in  the  evening  may  be  ap¬ 
plied,  but  this  must  bo  done  with  caution,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  liability  to  mildew  ;  for  this  crop  is 
more  commonly  attacked  than  any  other.  This 
affection  does  not  often  appear  until  next  month, 
and  will  be  fully  discussed  at  that  time. 

STRAWBERRIES— CHAPTER  VI. 


HINTS  FOR  THE  SEASON. 

If  not  already  done,  lose  no  time  in  taking 
out  all  weeds  and  grass  ;  and,  if  the  plants 
are,  as  is  usually  the  case,  spread  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  bed,  thin  them  out,  re¬ 
moving  the  weakest  plants,  and  those  that 
do  not  indicate  blossom  buds.  The  fault  of 
letting  the  plants  stand  too  thick  is  almost 
universal,  and  consequently  the  fruit  is  not 
so  plentiful  nor  so  large  and  sweet.  This  is 
especially  true  in  regard  to  the  deservedly 
popular  kind,  Hovey’s  Seedling.  Few  are 
aware  of  the  fine  qualities  of  this  berry,  sim¬ 
ply  because  the  plants  are  left  to  grow  so 
thickly  that  the  fruit  is  not  sufficiently  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun  to  ripen  it  thoroughly.  It 
makes  fifty  per  cent,  difference  in  the  quality 
of  this  kind,  when  well  exposed  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  sun.  It  is  usually  picked  before 
it  is  perfectly  ripe.  It  is  true  that  fine-look¬ 
ing  fruit  may  be  obtained  when  the  plants 
cover  the  ground  and  cast  a  deep  shade,  so 
that  the  fruit  is  entirely  in  the  shadow  of  the 
leaves  ;  but  it  will  not  have  its  otherwise 
rich  and  juicy  quality  imparted  by  light, 
heat  and  air.  About  the  same  remarks  apply 
to  other  varieties. 

When  the  plants  are,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
in  rows,  now  is  the  time,  if  not  already 
done,  to  mulch  the  ground  that  it  may  be 
moist,  and  the  fruit  remain  clean.  Recently- 
cut  grass,  spread  over  the  surface,  is  very 
suitable  for  this  purpose.  If  the  plants  are 
in  thick  beds,  it  may  not  be  so  necessary  to 
mulch  ;  but  if  the  ground  is  sandy,  it  will  be 
a  protection  to  the  fruit,  in  case  of  beating 
rains,  to  scatter  over  the  beds  some  cut 
straw  :  this  will  sink  through  the  leaves, 
and  protect  the  fruit  from  the  sand  being 
thrown  upon  it. 

While  the  fruit  is  forming,  the  strawberry 
needs  a  great  deal  of  moisture  ;  therefore,  if 
the  season  be  dry,  water  liberally  from  the 
cistern.  Some  liquid  manure  may  be  used, 
if  the  plants  are  not  vigorous  ;  but  this  must 
be  applied  carefully— not  too  strong,  nor  too 
frequently — lest  it  induce  a  growth  of  foli¬ 
age  at  the  expense  of  the  fruit. 

When  the  berries  begin  to  turn  whitish,  or 
ripen  off,  less  moisture  is  necessary,  as  too 
much  spoils  the  flavor.  If  very  dry  weather 
at  this  time,  some  rain  water  may  be  given 
around  the  plants,  but  not  on  the  fruit.  A 
slight  sprinkle  of  well-water  in  the  evening, 
with  the  rose  of  a  watering-pot,  is  of  ser¬ 
vice,  too,  assisting  the  ripening,  but  not  in¬ 
juring  the  flavor. 

The  strawberry  in  perfection  should  be 
picked  when  the  plants  are  dry,  set  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  cellar  or  in  the  ice-house 
to  cool,  and  not  sugared  until  about  ten 
minutes  before  being  served.  Large  berries 
ought  to  be  cut  in  two ,  previous  to  being 
sugared ;  the  delicious  aroma  is  thus  pre¬ 
served,  and  a  generally  agreeable  acid  en¬ 


sured.  If  the  fruit  should  be  sandy  from  re¬ 
cent  rains,  put  it  into  baskets,  and  pour 
well-water  gently  over  it :  this  should  be 
done  before  the  calyx  or  hull  is  taken  off. 

We  have  had  Hovey's  Seedling  so  large 
that  thirty  would  fill  a  quart  basket,  and  in 
such  perfection,  it  was  no  hardship  to  hull 
them  at  the  table ;  if  the  strawberry  could 
be  thus  served,  it  can  be  eaten  in  greater 
perfection.  A  little  care,  as  already  de¬ 
scribed,  will  give  such  fruit  instead  of  the 
little  sour,  pea-like  masses  that  are  so 
eagerly  purchased  in  many  city  and  village 
markets. 

Plantations  may  be  made  this  month  with 
success,  if  plants  are  taken  up  with  care, 
and  some  earth  thrown  among  the  roots,  or 
some  moist  moss,  to  keep  them  from  being 
injured  by  the  air.  If  immediately  transfer¬ 
red  to  well-prepared  ground,  watered,  and 
covered  slightly  with  grass  or  hay,  they  will 
re-root  and  grow.  Plant  in  drills,  two  feet 
apart,  and  the  plants  nine  to  fifteen  inches 
from  each  other. 

New  beds  planted  in  April  or  May  should 
now  be  kept  clean.  Use  liquid  manure 
freely  (but  not  too  strong).  Urine  diluted 
with  water  or  soap-suds,  forms  an  excellent 
manure  for  growing  plants  not  in  bearing. 

. .  mu  him 

TOMATOES. 

Our  own  table  during  the  past  three 
months,  and  up  to  this  time,  would  furnish 
the  most  convincing  argument  we  could  ad¬ 
vance  in  favor  of  providing  a  good  supply  of 
this/ruri — for  such  we  call  it.  We  have  at 
this  season,  not  only  tomato  figs  equal  to  the 
best  Smyrnas,  preserves  as  good  as  could  be 
desired,  but  nice  fresh  Simon-pure  tomatoes, 
as  good  as  when  first  picked — not  to  men¬ 
tion  tomato  mangoes  and  pickles.  If  our 
readers  will  look  out  now,  and  get  a  good 
supply  of  the  fruit  growing,  at  the  proper 
season  we  will  tell  them  how  we  keep  them. 
We  intend  to  store  for  next  Winter  and 
Spring  use  a  good  many  bushels — at  least 
enough  to  have  a  daily  supply  for  seven 
months  after  the  frost  kills  the  vines  in  Au¬ 
tumn.  In  this  latitude,  tomatoes  can  be 
raised  from  seed  sown  as  late  as  the  first 
week  in  June.  But  those  who  have  ne¬ 
glected  to  sow  seed  until  this  date,  should 
get,  from  others,  plants  already  started,  if 
this  is  at  all  practicable.  If  not,  better  try 
to  raise  them  from  seed.  They  bear  trans¬ 
planting  well — at  least  as  well  as  cabbage 
plants.  They  will  grow  on  almost  any  soil — 
better,  of  course,  on  a  good  one.  They  need 
about  the  same  culture  as  potatoes.  For 
fuller  directions,  see  page  102  (May  Agri¬ 
culturist).  _ 

PLANT  SWEET  CORN. 

If  you  have  not  tried  this  crop,  do  so  this  sea¬ 
son,  and  you  will  never  regret  it.  There  are 
few  crops  which  will  furnish  nicer  food 
for  Summer,  Autumn  and  Winter  us'e.  It  may 
be  planted  to  the  middle  of  July  for  drying  green, 
though  any  time  this  month  is  better.  There  is 
a  choice  in  varieties,  but  any  variety  is  better 
than  none,  and  you  will  be  lucky  to  find  seed 
enough  of  any  kind  this  year.  We  have  distribu¬ 
ted  forty  odd  thousand  packages  to  our  subscri¬ 


bers  this  Spring,  of  the  Darling  and  Stowell  va¬ 
rieties,  which  we  hope  will  all  be  saved  for  seed 
another  year.  We  are  sorry  to  hear  of  two  in¬ 
stances  in  which  the  seed  sent  to  subscribers  has 
failed  to  come  up.  The  fault  must  have  been  in 
the  weather  and  too  early  planting.  We  are  cer¬ 
tain  that  all  we  have  sent  out,  has  not  only  been 
of  pure  quality,  but  also  in  good  condition.  We 
have  tested  samples  to  be  sure  that  it  would  veg¬ 
etate. 

DIELYTRA  SPECTAB1LIS. 

Among  the  hardy  plants  recently  introduced 
into  this  country,  few  claim  so  distinguished  a 
place  as  this.  It  is  truly  a  floral  gem,  and  des¬ 
tined  to  be  a  universal  favorite.  Though  a  na¬ 
tive  of  China,  it  is  perfectly  hardy  in  almost  any 
latitude  in  this  country.  It  was  brought  to  Eng¬ 
land  by  Mr.  Fortune,  and  when  it  first  flowered, 
created  a  great  sensation.  It  is  an  herbaceous 
plant,  very  much  resembling  the  Pamny  in  its 
manner  of  growth  and  general  appearance,  ex¬ 
cept  the  flower,  and  the  more  delicate  texture  ol 
its  foliage.  It  flowers  early  in  the  Spring,  and 
continues  in  bloom  over  considerable  time ; 
sometimes  it  will  throw  out  a  second  bloom.  The 
flowers  are  borne  on  a  drooping,  graceful  raceme, 
and  are  of  a  beautiful  rosy  pink  color,  and  very 
abundant.  They  are  singular,  but  remarkably 
graceful  and  elegant,  resembling  in  form  a  lady’s 
reticule. 

Unlike  many  other  beautiful  plants,  its  culture 
is  very  simple.  A  good  garden  loam  suits  it  well, 
but  the  addition  of  some  leaf  mold  will  be  of  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  crown  of  the  plant  should  be  placed 
two  or  three  inches  beneath  the  surface  ;  in  the 
open  border,  the  plant  will  need  no  f  urther  care, 
except  to  keep  the  ground  mellow  and  free  from 
weeds. 

The  Dielytra  is  propagated  from  cuttings,  but 
more  readily  by  division  of  the  root,  which  may 
be  done  either  in  Spring  or  Autumn;  we  prefer 
Autumn,  as  the  plant  starts  very  early  in  the 
Spring,  and  grows  rapidly. 

The  Dielytra  is  also  admirably  adapted  to  pot 
culture,  and  forces  well.  By  a  little  management, 
it  may  be  brought  into  bloom  in  February.  The 
plants  should  be  lifted  from  the  border  in  the  latter 
part  of  November,  and  placed  in  good-sized  pots, 
in  a  compost  made  up  of  old,  well-rotted  manure, 
loam,  and  sufficient  sand  to  make  it  porous  The 
crown  of  the  plant  should  be  only  slightly  cov¬ 
ered.  The  pot  must  be  well  drained  by  placing 
potsherds  or  (broken  earthen-ware)  in  the  bottom. 
Place  them  in  a  cold  frame,  about  the  first  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  when  they  may  be  brought  in  at  intervals. 
As  the  plant  is  a  rapid  grower,  much  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  will  depend  upon  bringing  it  forward  quickly. 
In  order  to  do  this,  place  it  in  a  warm  part  of  tho 
house,  and  water  freely.  By  bringing  forward  a 
few  pots  at  a  time,  a  long  succession  of  blooms 
may  be  kept  up  ;  and  few  plants  will  yield  a  bet¬ 
ter  return  for  the  labor.  In  the  Spring,  the  plants 
may  be  turned  into  the  border  again.  The  tops 
will  sometimes  die  off  about  mid-Suminer,  but 
they  will  break  forih  strongly  again  in  the  Spring. 
We  prefer  to  see  it  grown  singly  in  the  border,  or 
in  pots  for  Winter  bloom,  rather  than  used  for 
bedding.  There  are  few  plants  which  will  give 
such  general  satisfaction  as  the  Dielytra  specta- 
bilis,  and  we  strongly  recommend  its  culture 
They  may  be  obtained  from  any  respectable 
grower  of  plants  for  about  37£  to  50  cents  each. 

Manure  Articles — Our  articles  on  Ma¬ 
nures  are  by  no  means  closed,  and  will  not 
be  for  some  years  yet  (if  we  live).  We  are 
only  waiting  time  and  room  to  treat  the  sub* 
ject  thoroughly. 
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Flowers  for  farmers!  What  have  they  to 
<!o  with  such  things  ?  Of  what  use  are 
they?  They  will  not  help  me  pay  for  that 
new  ten-acre  lot,  nor  to  buy  that  new  car- 
lisge  and  harness,  nor  to  get  that  new  sofa 
and  carpet  for  the  parlor.  No,  no  :  let  the 
flowers  go.  Drive  the  plow,  and  hoe,  and 
scythe  ;  sharpen  the  axes,  and  let  us  cut 
down  all  the  old  forest  trees  in  sight,  which 
do  nothing  but  shade  the  highway  and  the 
pastures,  and  had  much  better  be  turned  into 
bank-bills.  And  those  useless  posy-bushes 
Sarah  has  got  in  the  front  yard  had  better 
be  grubbed  up,  and  currant-bushes  set  in 
their  place,  or  some  kind  of  vegetables 
grown  there ;  something,  at  least,  that  will 
help  to  feed  the  family.  Then,  perhaps,  we 
shall  get  on. 

Please  sir,  not  quite  so  fast.  Possibly  you 
have  not  thought  enough  about  this  matter 
on  all  sides.  Let  us  take  it  up  and  air  it  a 
little.  Brother  farmer,  what  do  you  live  for? 
What  is  the  great  object  of  your  thoughts 
and  labor  ?  If  it  is  not  the  highest  and  best 
of  all  objects,  viz.  : — to  be  right,  and  to  do 
right  towards  God  and  man — perhaps  it  is 
the  next  best  thing,  viz.  :  to  be  happy  your¬ 
self,  and  to  make  others  so.  Well,  does  it 
make  you  really  happy  to  deny  yourself  and 
your  family  rational  enjoyments,  to  strip 
your  house  within  and  without  of  every 
luxury  and  ornament,  in  order  that  you  may 
lay  up  a  few  more  dollars  and  cents  ?  If  so, 
♦hen  hang  up  your  harness  in  your  wife’s 
parlor,  and  turn  your  daughter’s  flower-beds 
into  a  kitchen-garden,  and  enjoy  yourself ! 
But  if  this  can  possibly  make  you  happy,  it 
will  hardly  be  so  with  others.  See  your 
little  children  wandering  about  the  premises, 
searching  for  flowers  ;  they  are  never  so 
happy  as  when  they  find  a  buttercup  or 
violet.  Should  not  that  simple  and  natural 
taste  be  gratified  ?  If  they  had  a  little 
garden  of  their  own,  where  they  might  dig, 
and  plant,  and  water,  and  indulge  all  sorts 
of  childish  fancies,  would  they  not  be  hap¬ 
pier,  and  would  they  not  in  after  years  have 
pleasanter  recollections  of  their  childhood’s 
home,  and  fonder  recollections  of  you  ? 
They  must  have  amusements  of  some  kind: 
would  you  not  rather  they  should  be  inno¬ 
cent  and  healthful  ?  You  wish  them  to  be 
happy  and  contented  at  home  :  should  you 
not  try  to  make  their  home  attractive  ?  In¬ 
dulge  in  them  such  tastes  as  will  make  them 
happy  there.  Set  them  yourself  an  example 
in  these  things.  Encircle  the  homestead 
with  shade-trees  planted  by  your  and  your 
sons’  hands.  Devote  a  small — we  should 
like  to  say  a  large — space  around  the  front  j 


of  your  house  to  shrubbery  and  flowering 
plants,  arranged  by  your  wife’s  and  daugh¬ 
ters’  tastes.  And  let  these  things  come  into 
your  plans  and  your  conversation  every 
year,  as  things  of  real  interest  and  value. 
You  will,  then,  have  no  occasion  to  exhort 
your  children  to  be  happy  at  home.  Their 
father’s  house  will  be  their  joy  and  pride. 
And  whenever  the  time  comes  for  them  to 
go,  one  after  another,  to  form  new  homes 
for  themselves,  they  will  leave  you  with 
fond  regret,  and  their  new  homes  will  be 
patterned  after  the  old. 

Well,  well,  Mr.  Editor,  enough  said : 
I  must  have  such  a  home,  whether  1  get 
rich  or  not.  Now,  please  tell  me  just  how 
to  begin,  for  1  have  hardly  thought  of  these 
things  before. 

We  have  already  told  you,  in  general  terms; 
but  to  be  more  particular,  take  a  few  sug¬ 
gestions  like  these  :  Plant  the  roads  leading 
to  your  house  with  double  rows  of  forest- 
trees.  The  maple,  ash,  elm.  bass-wood — 
what  can  be  better  ?  Set  a  few  in  groups 
here  and  there  in  your  pasture  lots  :  what 
finer  sight  from  your  door-step  than  your 
flocks  lying  at  noon  beneath  their  shade ! 
Lay  out  a  generous  piece  of  ground  on  the 
front,  and  on  one  side  of  your  house,  for 
ornamental  purposes,  and  surround  it  with  a 
neat,  low  fence  or  hedge.  Grade  it.  smooth, 
and  sow  it  with  red-top  grass  seed  and 
white  clover — orchard  grass  and  red  clover 
are  better,  as  you  know,  for  the  meadow. 
Cut  out  a  few  paths  and  cover  them  with 
gravel.  On  the  outskirts  of  this  lawn,  plant 
a  few  fruit  trees,  but  let  those  near  the 
house  be  of  the  smaller  and  more  orna¬ 
mental  kinds,  such  as  the  Mountain  Ash, 
Larch,  Horse-chestnut,  European  Linden. 
Intersperse  a  few  evergreens,  to  make  a 
cheerful  scene  in  Winter;  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  what  can  be  better  than  the  Norway 
Spruce  and  the  native  Hemlock  ?  Cut  out 
a  few  flower-beds  near  the  walks,  and  fill 
them  with  such  plants  as  will  give  you  a 
succession  of  flowers  all  the  season.  Do 
this  thus  :  In  some  of  the  beds,  set  a  variety 
of  early-flowering  bulbs,  such  as  the  Snow¬ 
drop  and  Crocus  (blooming  before  the  snow 
is  quite  gone),  the  Daffodil,  Hyacinth,  Nar¬ 
cissus,  Tulip  and  the  like,  blooming  one 
after  another  along  into  the  Summer.  When 
these  begin  to  fade,  sow  annual  flower-seeds, 
which  will  keep  the  same  beds  gay  till  Au¬ 
tumn.  On  other  beds,  set  perennial  plants, 
old-fashioned  and  new-fashioned,  at  least 
the  old.  Don’t  forget  the  charming  native 
plants,  such  as  the  Spring  Beauty,  Liver 
Leaf.  Crow- foot,  Trailing  Arbutus,  and  the 
like.  Let  the  time-honored  Paeonies  have 
room  here,  and  the  Columbine,  the  Ragged 
Robin,  Monk’s  Hood,  Sweet  William,  Clove 
Pink,  Larkspurs,  Lily  of  the  Valiey,  Violets, 
apd  others  which  old  and  young  have  al¬ 
ways  loved,  and  always  will  love.  And 
then,  if  you  choose,  devote  some  space  to 
Dahlias,  Gladioli,  Verbenas,  and  other  “  bud¬ 
ding  plants.”  Around  your  windows  and 
doors,  set  climbing  roses  and  honeysuckles. 

When  you  have  done  these  things,  or  half 
of  them,  you  will  have  floral  zeal  enough, 
and  floral  love  enough,  to  go  on  without. 


any  more  exhortation  or  instruction. 
When  they  are  completed,  you  will  find 
your  home  a  thousand-fold  pleasanter  and 
happier.  And  neighbors  and  strangers,  as 
they  pass  your  premises,  will  stop  and  ad¬ 
mire,  and  say ;  “  There’s  a  farmer  who 
knows  what’s  what ;  who  is  not  a  slave  to 
mere  money-making,  but  is  enjoying  life  as 
he  passes  through  it.  He  is  a  sensible 
man.” 


For  the  American  Agriculturist. 


KEEPING  HOUSE  IN  THE  COUNT II/. 


It  is  generally  supposed  that  there  are  two' 
classes  of  people  who  keep  house  in  the  country, 
viz.  :  those  who  live  there  from  choice,  and  like 
it  ;  and  those  who  live  there  from  necessity,  and 
don’t  like  it.  My  experience  has  led  me  often 
among  a  third  class,  viz.  :  Those  who  live  there 
from  choice,  and  don’t  like  it — a  paradox  truly — 
and  oddly  enough,  they  all  give  the  same  reason. 
Ask  the  estimable  Mr.  Jones,  who  bought,  last 
year,  the  “  country  house  with  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  on  a  two  acre  lot,  within  an  hour’s  ride  of 
the  city.”  We  all  remember  how  the  family 
moved  out,  in  a  perfect  ecstacy  ol  rural  enthusi¬ 
asm.  Ask  him  how  he  likes  it  now,  and  see  if  he 
don’t  answer,  after  due  deliberation,  “  Why,  it  is 
just  the  thing  for  the  children ;  fat  as  butter  ; 
they  are  tumbling  in  the  sun  and  dirt,  all  day 
long ;  but  my  wile  says  she  can’t  keep  house  in 
the  country  ;  she  is  just  worried  to  death.  I  sup¬ 
pose  we  shall  have  to  move  back.” 

Whether  he  does  or  not,  depends  entirely  on 
Mrs.  Jones.  If  she  lias  spirit  and  energy,  and  just 
a  little  spark  of  real  love  for  the  country,  she  will 
manage,  through  trial  and  trouble,  to  weather  the 
first  few  years,  and  after  that,  though  she  may  go' 
on  talking  as  usual  about  moving  back  to  the  city; 
at  last  her  eyes  will  open  to  the  fact  that  her 
cares  have  lessened,  and  her  pleasures  increased 
every  day,  until  she  can  say  with  truth,  that  it  is 
no  more  trouble  to  keep  house  in  the  country 
than  in  the  city,  and  a  great  deal  pleasanter.  Let 
no  farmer’s  wife,  who  cooks  for  fifteen  field  hands, 
lift  her  eyes  in  horror  at  this  prophecy.  I  am  not 
addressing  you  now,  O,  much-enduring  woman ; 
but  Mrs.  Jones,  who,  you  would  think,  has  neither 
work  nor  trouble,  “  with  help  in  the  kitchen,  and 
nobody  to  cook  for  but  her  husband  and  children  V 
Mrs.  Jones  knows,  and  I  know,  that  she  has  both, 
and  if  I  can  help  her,  I  will,  with  all  my  “  two 
years’  experience,”  and  something  more,  for  1 
was  to  the  country  born. 

But  I  must  say,  first  of  all,  that  I  can’t  promise 
you  much  if  you  don’t  like  the  country.  There 
are  some  people  (Mr.  T.  S.  Arthur  is  one  of  them, 
and  writes  a  story  every  Spring  to  convince  city 
people  that  they  ought  to  stay  at  home  all  Sum¬ 
mer)  to  whom  “  the  country”  is  a  word  conjuring 
up  visions  of  vulgar  manners  and  deficient  bath¬ 
ing  apparatus,  rancid  butter  and  uncurtained  win¬ 
dows  ;  a  place  where  the  ceilings  are  always  low, 
and  the  wash-pitchers  have  dead  mice  in  them  ; 
where  the  days  are  made  wretched  by  flies,  and 
the  nights  terrible  by  beetles  and  screech-owls. 
We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Arthur, 
for  the  compliment  to  our  house-keeping,  as  much 
as  we  were  to  Mr.  Greeley  for  his  condescending 
remarks  on  our  cooking.  My  conscience  1  where 
could  that  man  have  vis  ted  ?  1  never  heard  of 

such  fare  as  he  describes.  Perhaps  the  unlucky 
family  impoited  it  at  great  expense  from  New- 
York,  to  do  him  honor  ;  if  so,  what  monstrous 
ingratitude ! 

But  1  am  wandering  from  the  subject.  I  meant 
only  to  say  ihat  if  you  have  never  felt  any  love 
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for  the  country ;  if  March  snow-drops  and  June 
roses,  the  budding  green  of  April,  and  the  scarlet 
glory  of  October  offer  you  no  compensation  for 
the  shop  windows  and  the  flutter  of  pearl  fans  at 
the  opera ;  if  the  soft  mosses  in  the  grey  old 
woods  are  not  as  welcome  to  your  feet  as  the 
flags  of  Broadway ;  and  you  think  an  apple  tree 
in  blossom  not  to  be  compared  to  a  milliner’s 
opening ;  for  any  nope  I  can  give  you,  you  may 
as  well  move  back  to  the  city  at  once.  Yet,  No  ; 
perhaps  time  and  the  sweet  influences  of  Nature 
may  work  a  change  in  your  tastes,  and  at  least, 
for  your  children’s  sake,  you  will  try  to  stay  a 
little  longer.  Come  then,  and  let  us  deal  with 
your  perplexities  one  by  one ;  but  this  must  be 
reserved  for  another  article.  Emily. 

Windholme,  Pa.,  May  15,  1857. 


From  our  Kentucky  Correspondent. 

CANDLE  AND  SOAP-MAKING. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist  : 

As  I  have  just  made  some  of  the  nicest  tallow 
candles  I  ever  saw,  I  will  give  my  recipe  for  the 
benefit  of  young  housekeepers.  I  bleached  and 
hardened  34  pounds  of  very  soft  and  yellow  tal¬ 
low  and  one  pound  of  black  beeswax,  by  gently 
boiling  the  tallow  out-door  in  the  sun  two  days, 
in  two  gallons  of  weak  lye,  stirring  and  skimming 
it  often.  Each  morning  I  cut  out  the  tallow  and 
scraped  off  the  bottom  that  was  soft,  and  put  in 
fresh  lye,  for  two  days.  The  third  day  I  put  in 
fresh  water,  in  which  was  dissolved  one  pound 
of  alum,  one  of  saltpetre  and  a  little  blueing.  Af¬ 
ter  simmering,  stirring,  skimming  and  straining 
it,  it  was  as  clear  and  white  as  sperm,  and  ready 
to  dip. 

I  bleached  my  wick  very  white,  and  gently 
twisted  it  around  small  cane  rods ;  allowing  lor 
one  dozen  candles  to  weigh  two  pounds,  I  put  on 
wicks  for  fifteen  dozen  candles  for  the  34  pounds 
tallow.  When  the  tallow  was  hot  I  put  half  an 
ounce  oil  of  .Bergamot  in,  which  perfumed  it 
sweetly.  I  then  dipped  the  candles  in  the  usual 
way,  making  them  rather  shorter  for  Summer, 
but  as  large  as  mold  candles.  When  done,  the 
end  of  the  wick  should  be  dipped  in  turpentine  to 
cause  them  to  light  quickly,  and  the  candles  are 
ne  plus  ultra.  Talk  of  a  perfumed  breath,  it  is 
not  more  agreeable  than  a  perfumed  candle.  (I 
think  I  deserve  a  patent  for  my  invention,  but  I 
will  give  it  to  your  readers  gratis.)  We  dipped 
them  in  two  hours,  and  did  not  have  one  drop  of 
tallow  on  the  floor  !  We  had  two  or  three 
pounds  left — it  is  not  well  to  dip  too  close.  We 
dipped  them  twice  over  after  cutting  off  the  ends, 
and  as  the  weather  was  cool  we  boxed  them  im¬ 
mediately,  to  keep  them  from  cracking,  putting 
paper  between  each  layer.  I  am  sure  they  will 
be  hard  all  Summer,  and  as  good  as  the  star 
candles. 

SOAP  MAKING. 

In  March  I  had  two  barrels  of  hard  soap  made 
in  fhe  following  manner :  Put  strong  ashes  and 
a  bushel  of  lime  in  a  good  hopper  onstaw;  beat 
it  down  with  a  maul ;  put  on  water,  and  let  the 
ashes  rot  a  few  days  till  it  runs  through  strong. 
Then  boil  it  down  as  you  do  sugar  water  for  three 
days,  or  until  there  is  a  good  deal  of  potash  at  the 
bottom  ;  then  boil  your  roughest  grease,  bones, 
skins,  &c.,  in  one  kettle.  If  clear  grease  rises 
on  top,  skim  it  off  and  get  out  all  the  rough  grease 
you  can.  Then,  with  a  long  fork,  pick  out  the 
lumps  and  put  them  in  the  other  kettle  of  lye  and 
potash  and  that  will  eat  them  all  up.  Lather 
and  try  your  soap,  and  if  too  strong  put  in  the 
clear  grease  till  it  is  of  the  right  strength.  If 
too  weak  add  more  potash.  Stir  an  hour  while 
the  other  kettle  is  being  made,  and  you  will  have 
a  barrel  of  good  soap.  I 


If  you  wish  to  refine  some,  melt  it  over  in  half 
a  kettle  of  strong  brine ;  stir  till  it  boils  ;  let  it 
cool,  and  cut  it  off  and  dry  in  the  sun.  My  soap 
maker  firmly  believes  in  the  new  moon. 

“  The  aspect  of  the  horoscope, 

Is  most  favorable  for  making  soap  ! 

GAPES  IN  CHICKENS. 

The  way  they  cure  gapes  in  chickens  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  is  to  take  the  blue  grass  when  it  runs  to 
seed,  cut  off  the  seed  end,  and  put  it  down  the 
windpipe  of  the  chicken,  and  twist  around  a  little, 
then  jerk  it  out,  and  it  generally  brings  the 
worms.  It.  is  said  corn  cake,  baked  in  ashes,  will 
prevent  chickens  having  gapes. 

Winchester,  Ky.  Mollie  Broom. 

RECIPES. 


GINGER  SNAPS — DOUGHNUTS - COOKIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist : 

The  following  recipes  may  be  new  and  valu¬ 
able  to  some  of  your  readers. 

To  make  Ginger  Snaps. — Take  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  ginger,  one  of  lard,  one  teaspoonful  of 
saleratus,  half  a  pint  of  molasses,  half  a  teacupful 
of  water,  with  a  sufficiency  of  flour.  Knead  soft, 
roll  thin,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

To  make  Doughnuts. — One  pint  of  milk,  one 
teacupful  of  shortening,  two  of  sugar,  one  of 
yeast,  three  eggs,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cinnamon, 
one  of  salt.  Beat  the  eggs,  sugar  and  spice  well 
together,  and  stir  in  the  other  ingredients,  with  a 
sufficiency  of  flour.  Fry  in  hot  lard. 

,  To  make  “Cookies." — One  teacupful  of  butter, 
one  of  thick  cream,  two  of  sugar,  one  coffee-cup¬ 
ful  of  milk,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  two  of 
cream  of  tartar,  and  half  a  nutmeg  grated  fine, 
and  flour  to  knead  soft.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

New-Haven,  Conn.  Alice. 

For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

GOOD,  PLAIN  RECIPES. 


Bread,  and  Butter  Pudding. — A  layer  of  quar¬ 
tered  sour  apples  ;  a  little  nutmeg  and  sugar  ;  a 
layer  of  dry  bread  buttered,  (no  matter  how  dry  ;) 
another  layer  of  apples,  with  sugar  and  nutmeg  as 
before  ;  and  so  continue  until  you  have  filled  your 
pan,  the  first  and  last  layer  being  apples  ;  add  1 
cup  of  water,  or  sufficient  to  wet  the  bread.  Bake 
1  hour,  in  a  moderate  oven;  eat  without  sauce. 

Lemon  Pic. — Take  3  good-sized  lemons,  squeeze 
the  juice,  and  chop  the  peel,  and  mix  with  2  cups 
of  molasses,  1  cup  of  sugar,  2  eggs,  and  a  little 
salt.  Pastry,  as  for  any  pie.  Cover  t.he  bottom 
crust  with  a  moderate  thickness  of  the  prepared 
lemons  ;  place  over  this  a  second  crust ;  then  place 
more  of  the  prepared  lemon,  and  cover  with  top 
crust. 

Extra  Nice  Baked  Apples. — Take  sour  apples — 
those  of  a  keen  acid — and  to  every  square  tin 
filled  with  them,  pour  over  a  teacupful  of  water, 
and  a  teacupful  of  sugar.  Bake  slowly  till  done. 
Eat  with  cream,  and  the  juice  that  cooks  from 
them,  '"his  is,  indeed,  excellent. 


MINCE  PIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist : 

In  looking  over  the  Agriculturist  for  January  I 
saw  a  substitute  for  apples  in  mince  pies.  I  send 
you  another  method.  Take  one  citron,  pare 
and  slice  ;  take  out  the  seed ;  boil  in  clear  water 
till  soft ;  pour  off  the  water,  and  boil  it  in  vinegar 
until  sour,  then  add  your  meat  and  seasoning  the 
same  as  if  apples  were  used,  and  you  will  have  a 
pie  that  no  one  will  detect  from  a  pie  made  with 
apples.  My  wife  has  made  all  her  pies  in  that 
way  this  Winter,  and  all  who  have  eaten  them 
pronounce  them  excellent. 

Rockton,  Ill.  D.  M.  Pettibone. 

FOR  THE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 


Mr.  L.  W.  Nichols,  Jr.,  of  Concord,  sends 
us  the  following,  with  the  assurance  that 
they  have  all  been  most  thoroughly  tested 
by  experience : 

Excellent  Plain  Cake. — One  cup  of  sweet  milk ; 
1  of  sugar  ;  i  of  molasses  ;  £  of  butter  ;  3  of 
flour ;  i  pound  chopped  raisins  ;  2  teaspoonfuls 
cream  of  tartar  ;  1  of  soda  ;  1  of  salt ;  1  of  cloves  ; 

1  of  cinnamon  ;  1  of  nutmeg.  Extract  of  lemon 
or  rose-water,  if  desired.  Mix  the  cream  of  Tar. 
tar  thoroughly  into  the  flour,  and  dissolve  the 
soda  in  milk.  Mix  ?s  usual.  One-half  lard  can 
be  used  instead  of  all  butter  for  shortening. 

Superior  Cake  — To  the  above  ingredients,  add 

2  eggs  well  beaten,  and  1  cup  of  English  cur¬ 
rants,  and  you  will  have  an  extra  nice  cake. 

Sally  Lunds. — One  quart  of  flour,  and  2  eggs  ; 
1  pint  of  sweet  milk  ;  2  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  ; 
piece  of  butter,  size  of  2  eggs,  rubbed  into  the 
flour,  with  a  little  salt,  and  2  teaspoonfuls  of 
cream  of  tartar ;  1  teaspoonful  of  soda,  dis¬ 
solved  in  the  milk.  Bake  in  quick  oven,  in  cups, 
in  20  minutes.  Used  to  take  the  place  of  biscuit 
for  tea. 

Sponge  Cake. — One  cup  of  sugar  ;  1  teaspoonful 
cream  of  tartar  ;  1  cup  of  flour ;  |  teaspoonful  of 
soda  ;  3  eggs,  well  beaten.  The  cream  of  tartar 
should  be  well  mixed  in  the  flour,  and  the  flour 
stirred  very  gradually  into  the  beaten  eggs  and 
sugar.  The  soda  should  be  dissolved  in  2  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  milk  or  cream,  and  added  just  before 
putting  into  the  oven. 

Balter  Pudding. — One  quart  of  milk  ;  3  eggs  ; 
i  teaspoonful  of  soda;  a  little  salt;  mix  to  thin 
batter  with  flour  (thinner  than  fritters).  Bake  in 
cups  So  minutes ;  eat  with  sweet  sauce.  It  is 
equally  as  nice,  and  probably  more  convenient, 
to  bake  in  a  pudding-dish. 


[Our  whole  paper  is,  of  couise,  designed  for  “young” 
as  well  as  grown  up  people ;  the  following  is  for  tfip 
Boys  and  Girls  only.] 

PROBLEMS  FOR  LAYING  OUT  GROUND. 

Problem  1. — A  gentleman  has  a  square  plot  ot 
ground  in  one  corner  of  wh’ch  is  a  house  occupy¬ 
ing  just  one-fourth  ofthelot. 

In  the  house  are  four  fami¬ 
lies,  to  whom  the  owner 
offers  the  use  of  the  ground 
if  they  will  divide  it  amongfl 
themselves  so  that  all  the! 
four  plots  shall  be  exactly? 
alike  in  size  and  in  shape  or  ' 
form,  and  each  lot  shall  enclose  one  of  the  four 
apple  trees  standing  in  the  position  shown  in  the 
cut.  Can  they  do  it,  and  if  so,  howl 
Problem  2.— Another  gentleman  has  a  lodging 
house  situated  in  a  square  lotas  shown  in  the  cut. 

In  the  house  are  jive  board¬ 
ers,  all  of  whom  have  asked 
the  privilege  of  cultivating  the 
ground  around  it.  They  also 
demand  that  all  of  the  five 
plots  shall  be  exactly  alike  in 
size  and  form,  or  shape,  and 
that  each  of  the  plots  shall  have  two  of  the  trees 
now  growing.  Being  desirous  not  to  offend  his 
lodgers,  the  proprietor  asks  how  he  can  make  the 
desired  divisions. 

Answers  wanted  to  the  above  in  our  next. 


Which  is  the  oldest,  Miss  Ann  Tiquity, 
old  Aunty  Diluvian,  Miss  Ann  Terior,  Miss  Ann 
Cestor,  Miss  Ann  T.  Mundane,  or  Miss  Ann  T. 
Cedent  1 

An  Albany  editor  thinks  his  property  would 
have  been  carried  away  by  the  late  flood,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  heavy  mortgages  upon  it 
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(From  our  Foreign  Correspondence.) 

THE  OULTUIU:  0,-  UaI'E. 

Munich,  Bavaria,  March  30,  1857. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  A  qriculturist : 

While  the  New  Sugar  Cane  and  other  new 
plants  are  attracting  all  the  notice,  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  another  crop  that  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  yet  introduced,  for  most  of  the  experiments 
have  been  on  a  very  small  scale,  and  generally 
undertaken  without  a  knowledge  of  the  true  value 
of  the  crop.  I  mean  Rape.  Judging  from  the 
few  notices  in  the  Agricultural  papers,  I  infer  that 
the  people  who  are  enquiring  about  it,  think  its 
principal  value  is  in  its  feeding  qualities. 

I  have  interested  myself  in  its  cultivation,  in 
Southern  Germany,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  West¬ 
ern  France,  where  it  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
important  crops,  but  its  use  for  feed  is  but  sec¬ 
ondary,  that  of  its  seed  for  oil  being  the  princi¬ 
pal.  Rape,  ( Brassica  Napus  L.)  is  botanically 
closely  allied  to  the  common  turnip,  {B.  rapa  L.) 
and  varieties  of  the  latter  are  often  cultivated 
under  the  same  name,  and  for  the  same  uses  as 
the  former.  There  are  many  varieties  adapted 
to  various  conditions  of  soil,  exposure  and  cli¬ 
mate.  For  oil,  the  Winter  varieties  are  consid¬ 
ered  the  most  profitable.  The  seed  is  sown  in 
August  or  September,  the  plants  bloom  in  April 
or  May,  and  are  harvested  in  June  or  July.  There 
is  nothing  very  peculiar  in  the  cultivation,  more 
than  in  that  of  Wheat.  It  is  sown  either  in  drills 
or  broadcast,  the  former  being  preferred  if  the 
locality  is  such  that  a  dressing  with  the  hand 
hoe  is  desired  in  the  Spring,  which  of  course  im¬ 
proves  the  crops. 

The  Spring  varieties  are  sown  in  March,  (the 
Spring  is  a  little  earlier  here  than  in  New-York, 
or  New-England,)  and  the  crop  is  harvested  in 
September,  when  kept  for  seed.  The  chance 
for  a  good  yield  is  considered  less  than  with  the 
Winter  crops  ;  it  is  more  likely  to  be  injured  by 
an  unfavorable  season. 

The  oil  is  extracted  precisely  like  that  from 
linseed  (flax  seed).  The  “  cake  ”  is  fed  to  cattle 
but  it  is  superior  to  that  from  linseed.  And  the 
oil  is  chiefly  used  for  burning.  I  have  used  it  all 
the  time  I  have  been  in  Germany.  It  is 
clear,  burns  with  a  pure  clear  light  and  without 
smell.  I  think  it  fully  equal  to  the  best  kinds  of 
fish  oil,  and  it  is  much  cheaper.  Hence  I  infer 
that  its  culture  in  America  will  be  profitable  ;  it 
is  here  raised  on  land  much  dearer  than  that  of 
New-York,  or  New-England,  and  the  oil  is  sold 
much  cheaper  than  whale-oil  there.  I  have  seen 
it  in  Baden,  raised  on  land  worth  over  &I00  per 
acre,  and  the  oil  sold  for  less  than  whale-oil  (at 
retail)  in  the  city  of  New-York.  The  best  oil 
selis  here  in  Munich,  for  11  to  14  cents  per  pound, 
(21  to  26  kreutzers  per  Bavarian  pound,)  and  the 
crop  is  not  raised  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  so  it 
is  somewhat  dearer. 

If  climatic  causes  do  not  interfere,  I  am  sure 
that  money  can  be  made  from  the  crop  in  Amer¬ 
ica  ;  I  want  to  see  it  fairly  tried.  It  grows  here 
in  the  same  climate  and  on  the  same  soil  that 
produces  wheat,  barley,  oats,  turnips,  and  similar 
grains. 

These  are  th e  facts  of  the  case.  I  leave  practi¬ 
cal  men  to  demonstrate  its  adaptability  to  Ameri¬ 
can  soils  and  climates.  *  *  Wm.  H.  Brewer. 

Remarks. — The  above  letter  came  to  hand 
just  as  our  last  number  went  to  press  in 
which  we  published  the  closing  portion  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  Dioscorea. 

In  regard  to  the  culture  of  Rape,  we  made 
some  investigations  last  season,  both  with 
regard  to  the  feasibility  of  growing  it  in  this 
country,  its  value  for  oil,  &c.  We  were 


much  pleased  with  the  samples  of  oil  and 
their  burning  properties.  The  opinion  we 
then  formed,  was,  that  the  high  price  of 
labor  would  fora  time  work  against  the  gen¬ 
eral  culture  of  Rape  here,  and  we  have  waited 
for  further  information  before  recommend¬ 
ing  it.  Mr.  Brewer,  speaks  quite  strongly 
in  its  favor,  and  we  shall  make  an  effort  to 
get  a  supply  of  seed  for  our  next  Annual 
Distribution,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an 
opportunity  to  test  it  in  different  parts  of 
the  country. 


Into  which  are  thrown  all  sorts  of  paragraphs — such  as  : 
Notes  and  Replies  to  Correspondents,  with  Useful  or 
Interesting  Extracts  from  their  Letters,  together  with  Glean¬ 
ings  of  various  kinds  from  various  sources.  IfffThe  print¬ 
ers  always  have  access  to  this  Basket  when  they  “  have 
nothing  else  to  do."  _ 

JLate  vs.  Early  Planting'  Corn.— Our 

Waterloo  Coirespomlent,  S.  W.,  says  upon  this  topic  : 

“  I  have  been  in  the  habit  for  more  than  thirty  conse¬ 
cutive  years,  of  planting  corn  both  early  and  late  each 
year  on  adjoining  plots;  planting  the  first  rows  from  the 
4th  to  the  10th  of  May,  as  weather  served  ;  and  never  in 
a  single  instance  when  I  saved  my  own  seed,  did  it  ever 
rot  in  the  ground,  even  when  delayed  from  sprouting  by 
cold  wet  weather  ;  the  second  plot  is  planted  as  soon  the 
first  plants  are  above  ground  ;  but  the  early  planted  al¬ 
though  it  may  entirely  stop  growing  and  turn  yellow  or 
even  get  singed  by  frost,  it  is  still  gaining  root  and  when 
warm  weather  comes,  it  goes  ahead  of  the  later  planted, 
and  if  the  days  are  hot  and  dry  it  will  not  only  be  a  week 
earlier,  but  the  ears  will  be  fuller  and  larger  and  the 
stalks  heavier.  It  is  an  old  and  in  part  true  saying,  that 
July  and  August  makes  the  com  ;  but  for  the  crop  to  lux¬ 
uriate  instead  of  sufiering  in  the  heat  and  drouth  of  these 
months,  the  stalks  must  be  perfected  and  the  ears  formed 
before  the  drouth  begins  ;  hence  the  necessity  of  planting 
in  May,  so  that  the  growing  plants  may  have  the  benefit 
of  the  long  days  ol  June  to  prepare  them  to  stand  the 
later  drouths.  As  August  is  a  tropical  month  with  shorter 
days  and  cooler  nights,  corn  grows  slowly  after  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  this  month.  Even  in  this  corn  growing  country, 
lastseasonm  some  localities  corn  was  injured  by  frost  on 
the  night  of  the  3(ith  of  August,  and  the  pumpkin  vines 
were  killed,  and  although  we  generally  have  no  frosts 
along  the  Lakes  and  outlets  until  October.  Corn  scarce¬ 
ly  grows  at  all  after  the  10th  of  September,  it  may  glaze 
after  that  time,  but  no  ear  fills  well  in  September.  It  is 
true  that  on  wet  undrained  fields,  corn  planted  in  Summer 
may  do  better  than  that  planted  earlier  on  the  same  ill 
conditioned  soil ;  but  I  never  yet  had  hope  large  enough  to 
induce  me  to  work  against  such  odds  ;  and  methinks  the 
day  is  now  at  hand,  thanks  to  the  labors  of  the  agricultur¬ 
al  press,  when  no  farmer  worthy  of  the  name  will  be  found 
attempting  to  grow  a  cereal  crop  on  a  soil,  that  needs  the 
sun  of  Summer  to  make  it  dry  enough  to  plow  and  plant. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  a  favorable  season  corn 
planted  any  time  in  June  may  mature  a  crop ;  and  before 
the  middle  of  June,  even  a  large  crop.  But  as  a  general 
rule  iate  planted  corn  is  deficient  both  in  size  of  stalk  and 
fulness  of  ear,  while  that  w  hich  ripens  before  the  20th  of 
August,  is  a  perfect  specimenof  both  ears  and  stalk.  In 
the  colder  climate  of  Minnesota  it  is  said  that  even  dent 
corn  planted  in  early  June,  rarely  fails  to  ripen  a  perfect 
crop  ;  there  the  new  vegetable  soil  gives  a  rapid  growth 
that  no  old  worn  region  can  hope  to  obtain.  The  me¬ 
chanical  structure  of  such  a  soil  enables  it  to  hold  water 
by  absorption,  or  capillary  attraction,  to  sustain  the  crop 
through  the  mosttrying  drouth,  without  the  curl  of  a  leaf  ; 
but  when  this  vegetable  soil  is  worn  down  by  use,  Minne¬ 
sota  will  have  to  substitute  Canadian  corn  for  the  large 
dent  coin  of  the  farther  South.” 

IlEMARKS.-gWe  are  not  at  all  surprized,  that  our  views 
of  planting  corn  late,  i.  e.  from  the  25th  of  May  to  the 
5ih  of  June,  should  call  forth  this  remonstance.  It  con¬ 
tradicts  the  practice  of  a  large  majority  of  oui  readers,  we 
presume,  and  yet  we  think  that  a  closer  observation  will 
correct  that  practice,  and  bring  them  round  to  our  own 
views.  We  think  our  correspondent’s  philosophy  is 
wrong  in  several  respects.  He  assumes  that  the  early 
planted  corn,  while  the  t-ps  are  yellow  and  frost  bitten,  is 
all  the  while  making  roots.  Of  this  we  have  no  proof.  A 
closer  observation  will  show  him  that  the  leaves  of  plants, 
and  the  branches  keep  pace  with  the  roots,  and  that  the 
one  is  a  complement  of  the  other.  A  germ  begins  to 
grow  in  two  ways  at  the  same  time,  sending  a  radicle 
downward,  and  a  leaflet  upward  Destroy  the  radicle. 


the  leaf  will  die.  Destroy  the  leaf,  and  the  root  will  fail, 
as  we  often  see  in  the  case  of  frost  bitten  beans.  Injure 
the  top,  in  any  way,  by  mutilation  or  by  cold,  and  the  root 
is  injured  to  the  same  extent.  If  our  correspondent  has 
never  had  occasion  to  replant  his  early  corn  fields,  his 
experience  is  d  ifferent  from  that  of  most  farmers. 

His  second  idea,  that  early  planting  is  a  remedy  for 
drouth,  is  equally  fallacious.  If,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
roots  and  branches  of  a  plant  are  the  complements  of 
each  other,  early  and  late  planted  corn  would  be  in 
about  the  same  condition  by  the  middle  of  July.  The 
roots  would  cover  about  the  same  surface,  and  run  to 
about  the  same  depth.  Salvation  from  drouth  depends 
upon  the  mechanical  state  of  the  soil,  much  more  than 
upon  the  condition  of  the  roots  of  the  plants.  In  a  deep 
plowed,  well  drained  soil,  moisture,  both  would  pass 
through  safely.  In  a  shallow  soil,  both  would  suffer. 

It  is  quite  manifest  that  our  correspondent  wants  a  lit¬ 
tle  closer  observation  to  correct  his  philosophy.  We 
should  have  more  confidence  in  his  conclusion  if  he  had 
stated  that  his  two  pieces  of  corn  had  been  measured. 
The  eye  and  the  half  bushel  do  not  always  agree  in  their 
testimony.  Let  him  take  the  King  Phillip  corn,  or 
some  other  that  will  mature  in  ninety  days,  well  adapted 
to  his  climate  and  planta  half  acre  the  25th  of  May,  and 
let  him  treat  the  two  pieces  in  all  other  respects  just 
alike.  An  accurate  measurement  of  the  grain  and  the 
stover  at  harvest  time  will  give  us  some  thing  reliable  to 
form  a  true  theory  upon.  Though  our  experience,  and 
observation  have  led  us  and  many  of  our  neighbors  to  late 
planting  as  the  better  practice,  we  are  still  open  to  con¬ 
viction.  * 

Cut  Worm,- W.  D.,  of Middlegrove,  IM  Y.,  says: 

“  These  worms  are  the  great  enemies  of  the  corn  crop, 
many  acres  being  destroyed  last  season.  I  observed  that 
where  the  grass  started  up  afresh  the  corn  was  not  injured, 
and  this  pointed  out  a  preventive.  At  the  lime  of  plant¬ 
ing,  scatter  a  small  quantity  of  rye  or  oats  over  corn  fields, 
which  will  afford  a  green  crop  for  the  worms,  and  save 
most  if  not  all  the  crop  from  their  ravages.  The  sowed 
crop  will  be  easily  dug  up  at  the  first  hoeing,  at  which 
time  the  corn  will  be  out  of  danger.  A  little  extra  labor 
in  this  way  may  secure  a  full  crop  of  corn,  where  only 
halt  a  crop  w-ould  otherwise  be  produced  without  it.” 

Corn  Smut. — “An  Inquirer”  asks  how  to  prevent 
this.  Mix  two  parts  of  water  to  one  of  tar,  warming  it ; 
soak  the  corn  in  it  an  hour  or  two,  and  dry  off  with 
slacked  lime.  The  lime  will  kill  the  smut,  while  the  coat¬ 
ing  of  tar  will  not  only  hold  the  lime,  but  also  act  as  a 
stimulant  or  fertilizer. 

Sleeping  Early  Potatoes.— T.  It.  Joynes.jr.,  of 
Va.,  wishes  to  know,  how  these  may  be  kept  through  the 
winter  in  his  climate.  The  difficulty  we  suppose  to  be 
from  the  tendency  of  the  potato  to  sprout  before  it  is  time 
to  plant.  The  germinating  powers  of  the  potato  may  be 
retarded,  by  keeping  them  in  a  dark,  cool,  dry  atmo¬ 
sphere  These  conditions  are  furnished  well  enough  in 
latitude  in  a  common  house  cellar.  We  should  suppose 
that  they  might  be  kept  in  the  same  way  in  Virginia.  The 
cellar  must  be  protected  from  frost,  and  must  be  dark, 
coolanddry.  It  is  practicable  to  keep  down  the  temper¬ 
ature  by  ice,  where  there  are  potatoes  enough  to  be  pre¬ 
served  to  pay  lor  the  expense.  The  ice  can  be  managed 
as  in  a  frnit  room.  The  Early  June  is  a  good  early  variety 
though  hardly  equal  to  some  of  the  newer  sorts  We  shall 
be  very  glad  to  hear  from  our  correspondent  on  the  con¬ 
centrated  fertilizers. 

Millet— Sowing  Crass  Seed.— In  answer  to  in¬ 
quiries  of  II.  D.  Jellison,of  Muscatine  County,  Iowa,  and 
W.  H.  Wetherbee,  of  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  we 
would  say  :  Millet  may  be  sown  for  soiling,  or  curing,  at 
any  time  during  May  and  June,  on  well  pulverized,  dry 
toil.  A  liberal  coating  of  manure  will  materially  benefit 
this  crop.  If  sown  broadcast,  which  is  the  common  method, 
40  quarts  per  acre  is  a  fair  seeding.  It  ripens  its 
crop  from  60  to  75  days  from  sowing,  but  if  cured  as  hay 
it  should  be  cut  when  the  seed  is  in  its  dough  state.  It 
grows  too  rank  to  form  a  good  crop  for  sowing  grass  seed 
with.  We  advise  W.  H.  W.  to  plow  his  land  after  the 
millet  is  off,  and  then  sow  grass  seed.  The  last  report  of 
Secretary  Flint  to  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  contains  much  useful  information  on  time  of  sowing 
grass  seed.'  The  majority  of  experience  in  that  State,  is 
in  favor  of  Autumn  sowing.  This  information  is  given  in 
detail  in  the  work  on  grasses,  noticed  in  our  Maynumber. 

Striped  Bugs  «n  Sg.na.sIiL  Vines. — R.  P. 
Post,  of  Greene  County,  N.  Y.,  says  he  has  a  remedy,  or 
preventive,  against  the  squash  bug,  which  has  not  failed 
during  the  several  years  he  has  tried  it.  Equal  parts  of 
finely-powdered  charcoal  and  sulphur,  are  put  upon  the 
young  plants  as  soon  as  they  come  up.  This  is  repeated 
as  often  as  washed  off  by  the  rain.  He  also  recommends 
every  one  who  has  a  garden  to  save  the  soot  and  fine  ash¬ 
es  from  their  stove-pipes  and  flues,  to  dust  upon  turnips, 
cabbages,  and  radishes,  to  preserve  from  the  garden  flea 
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Native  Grapes. — Rev.  David  Mills,  of  Pa.,  has 
narren  grape  vines,  and  wants  to  know  the  cause,  and 
w  hat  to  do  w  ith  them  The  cause  is  probably  that  they 
are  poor,  worthies?,  w  ild  grapes.  We  never  yet  saw  a 
native,  taken  from  the  woods,  that  was  worth  cultivating. 
The  remedy  is  to  get  Isabellas,  Catawbas,  Dianas,  or  the 
Concord,  and  plant  in  the  place  of  these  wild  grapes. 
With  these  old  vines,  he  will  lose  his  time  and  labor. 

Kohl  Rabi.- To  Charles  Pulsifer,  of  Christian 
county,  Ill.  This  is  a  turnip-rooted  cabbage  ,  or,  more 
properly,  a  turnip  growing  out  of  ground,  seemingly  upon 
a  cabbage  stump.  It  is  sometimes  called  German  turnip. 
Sow  and  cultivate  as  ordinary  turnips,  cooking  and  serv. 
mg  m  the  same  manner. 

Martynia.— A  Western  correspondent  asks  what  it 
is.  w  hen  to  plant,  and  for  what  purpose  raised.  There  are 
several  varieties,  which,  from  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
seed-vessels,  are  sometimes  called  Unicorn  or  Proboscis 
plants.  They  are  handsome  annuals— usually  assigned  a 
place  m  the  flower-garden,  although  one  variety,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  line  bloom,  is  often  cultivated  for  its  capsules, 
v  liich  make  an  excellent  pickle  when  green.  Sow  on  a 
w  arm  border,  in  the  early  part  of  May.  It  may  be  planted 
on  the  first  of  June,  however. 

Brussels  Sprouts.— A  subscriber  in  Janesville, 
Wis..who,  from  the  cold  and  backward  season,  suggests 
that  we  prepare  for  Winter,  asks  what  he  shall  do  with 
his  sprouts,  now  growing  in  a  hot  bed.  If  Winter  is  really 
coining  out  there,  he  better  leave  them  in  the  hot-bed  ;  but 
ji  appearances  are  fallacious,  and  Spring  actually  arrives 
with  this  number,  let  him  plant  out  his  sprouts  and  treat 
them  as  cabbages  until  Autumn.  Except  at  the  South,  or 
in  sheltered  situations,  they  should  be  taken  tip  upon  the 
approach  of  heavy  frosts,  set  in  trenches,  and  buried  to 
their  lower  leaves,  covering  the  heads  with  straw  or  ev¬ 
ergreen  brush.  The  small  heads  may  be  cut  at  any  time 
during  the  Winter,  and  the  old  stumps  set  out  in  the 
Spring  for  another  year.  They  will  continue  to  grow  for 
two  or  three  years 

Ants  Among'  Flowers.— J.  G.  H.,  of  Brooklyn. 
Pour  hot  water  upon  their  “  nest  mounds,”  and  paths  in 
which  they  have  burrowed.  If  water  would  injure  plants, 
dust  black  pepper,  Scotch  snuff,  or  guano,  upon  the  sur¬ 
face,  each  of  which  is  offensive  to  ants. 

I. ice  on  ESose  HEiisSiU'S.— The  whale  oil  soap,  re¬ 
ferred  to  on  another  page,  is  a  good  specific.  Our  corre¬ 
spondent  will  find  it  better  than  “snuff.” 

Pear  Tree  Mattasisr. — G.  M.  asks  if  the  matting 
on  tea  chests  will  -answer  to  protect  the  trunks  of  pear 
trees.  It  will.  It  is  not  necessary  to  bind  the  covering 
closely  around  the  tree,  the  chief  object  being  to  protect 
the  trunk  from  our  hot  Summer  sun. 

Flower  Gardening  EEooks.— F.  A.  Bowen  of 
Winebago  County,  Ill.,  asks  for  the  best  works  on  the 
Flower  Garden.  Buist’s  “  Flower  Garden  Directory,” 
price  $1  25  ;  and  Breck’s  “  Flower  Garden,”  price  $1,  are 
both  good  works.  There  is  a  small  book,  “  Every  Lady 
Her  Own  Flower  Gardener,”  price  25  cents.  Value,  as 
compared  with  first-named,  about  proportional  to  the 
price. 

The  Osage  Orange.— We  have  conflicting  ac¬ 
counts  of  this  plant  for  hedges.  With  some  it  does  very 
well;  with  others  it  is  pronounced  worthless.  A  recent 
letter  from  the  West  speaks  of  a  large  portion  of  those 
planted  in  the  vicinity  as  failures. 

Preparing  and  Sowing  the  Seed. — A  correspondent 
sends  us  the  following:  “Perhaps  as  good  a  way,  and 
by  many  preferred,  particularly  at  the  North,  is  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  seed  in  the  Fall,  and  mix  with  moist  sand,  put 
them  in  the  coldest  place  you  have,  as  on  the  north  side 
of  a  house,  where  they  will  freeze  thoroughly  during  the 
Winter,  and  plant  in  the  Spring.  If  the  seed  be  procured 
in  the  Spring,  the  planting  may  be  deferred  until  the  ground 
becomes  warm.  In  the  latitude  of  New-England  any 
tune  during  the  month  of  May  will  answer.  In  order  to 
have  the  seed  vegetate  quickly,  it  should  be  put  to  soak  in 
soft  warm  water,  and  allowed  to  remain  three,  four,  or 
five  days,  (even  ten  days,)  or  until  they  are  very  much 
swollen,  and  the  germ  begins  to  appear.  Keep  the  water 
constantly  warm  by  allowing  the  vesselto  stand  in  a  warm 
place  covered  with  a  cloth,  and  change  the  water  daily  to 
avoid  fermentation  ;  mix  with  a  little  dry  earth  or  sand 
when  you  get  ready  to  plant.  The  ground  for  the  nur¬ 
sery  should  he  a  rich  sandy  loam,  deeply  plowed  and  fine¬ 
ly  pulverized.  If  you  have  none  such,  supply  the  defi 
ciency  by  hauling  sand  or  wood  mold  on  to  the  best  and 
richest  spot  of  land  you  have,  and  mix  thoroughly  with  the 
soil.  Proceed  to  lay  it  out  in  drills  18  inches  apart,  and  drop 
the  seeds  at  intervals  of  one  half  inch  in  the  row  ;  cover 
with  fine  earth  a  few  inches  deep.  Be  sure  to  pat  well 
the  ground  above,  so  as  to  press  the  earth  tightly  around 
the  seed.” 

Sleep  Plowing.— J-  J.  R,  of  Louisville,  Ky.  Good 
hints. — received  too  late  for  discussion  in  this  number. 


ECing  Philip  Corn  Wanted.— A.  Fowler,  of 
Farnumvilie,  Mass.,  inquires  where  a  half  bushel  can  be 
purchased.  We  know  of  none  for  sale.  If  any  one  has  it 
to  part  with,  it  should  be  advertised  immediately,  in  the 
daily  and  weekly  papers,  stating  prices,  &c.,  as  a  great 
number  of  persons  wish  it  in  quantity,  for  late  planting, 
and  for  replanting.  It  will  be  rather  late  to  wait  until  our 
July  number,  though  we  will  gladly  depart  from  our  usual 
custom,  and  announce,  without  charge,  the  names  of  any 
persons  having  any  to  part  with.  The  older  varieties  may 
yet  be  planted,  however. 

Prairie  Fences. — M.  Joslyn,  of  Cedar  county, 
Iowa,  makes  several  important  inquiries  on  this  topic, 
which  we  must  take  time  to  consider.  We  shall  have  an 
eve  to  this,  ihe  present  season,  as  we  intend  spending 
considerable  time  on  our  great  Mississippi  Valley  farm, 
embracing  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  the  other  Western 
States. 

Potato  Planting".— E.  T.  says,  put  them  on  the 
top  of  the  ground,  and  cover  with  leaves,  and  they  will 
notrot.  Where  shall  we  get  leaves  for  a  ten  acre  field? 

Fotatoes— More  Wanted. — So  says  D.  P.  of 
"New-Jersey,  and  so  say  we.  We  paid  $2  a  bushel  for 
some  fair  table  potatoes,  last  week.  At  such  prices,  they 
would  pay,  if  two-thirds  of  the  crop  rotted. 

A  Cltance  for  Uratai  Tile  Makers.— Mr. 
Joshua  Meek,  of  Greenfield,  Hancock  county,  Ind.,  some 
time  since  wrote,  desiring  particular  information  m  re¬ 
gard  to  making  drain  tile  ;  and  that  a  person  understand¬ 
ing  their  manufacture,  would  find  an  excellent  opening 
there.  We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  any  one  to  meet 
the  want.  If  this  note  does  not  call  a  reply  from  some 
practical  man,  we  advise  the  farmers  of  Greenfield  to  en¬ 
courage  an  experienced  brick  maker  to  visit  Albany, 
Waterloo  and  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  study  the  modes  there 
pursued  in  tile  making. 

Tire  Chess  Question. — An  avalanche  of  ques¬ 
tions,  notes,  opinions  and  dissertations  have  been  re¬ 
ceived.  We  were  tired  of  the  question,  years  ago.  Our 
doctrine  and  belief  is,  that  chess  will  produce  chess,  and 
that  nothing  else  will.  The  seed  will  lie  dormant  in  the 
ground  for  years,  and  when  the  conditions  are  all  right,  it 
will  spring  up  abundantly —ten  to  one,  just  where  you 
least  expected  it. 

Tees  water  Sheep. — “  Earnest  Farmer  ”  will  not 
find  these  equal  to  the  Southdown,  Cotswold  or  Leices¬ 
ter.  The  old  Teeswater  are  nearly  extinct,  or  at  least  su¬ 
perceded  by  the  varieties  above  named.  ..  There  is  a  cross 
between  the  Teeswater  and  Leicester,  which  rivals  the 
old  Teeswater  both  in  carcass  and  fleece,  but  not,  in  our 
opinion,  equal  to  the  Southdown. 

Spaying'  Cows  with  Sttlplmric  Acid. — A. 
P.  L.,  ot  South  Carolina.  We  know  nothing  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  you  refer  to.  We  should  as  soon  think  of  “  injecting  ” 
a  rifle  ball,  to  render  a  cow  barren,  as  sulphuric  acid.  We 
confess  ignorance  in  this  matter  of  using  acid. 

Canal  Sediments. — To.  A.  M.  Gibson,  of  Steuben 
County,  N.  Y.  All  such  substances  as  the  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  in  bottoms  of  canals,  ditches,  &c.,  are  highly  valua¬ 
ble  as  fertilizers,  and  should  be  under  the  surface  of  cul¬ 
tivated  fields,  where  they  will  cease  to  produce  malaria 
and  the  resulting  diseases,  as  they  are  sure  to  do  if  left  to 
decay  upon  the  banks  or  surface  ot  the  ground.  On  mod¬ 
erately  light  or  sandy  soils,  they  will  need  no  previous 
preparation.  On  cold,  heavy,  wet  soils,  an  after  applica¬ 
tion  of  lime  or  ashes  will  be  highly  beneficial. 

Sand  i'or  Manure. — “A  Connecticut  Plow-boy  ” 
recommends  sand  as  preferable  to  muck  for  an  absorbent 
in  horse  and  cow  stables.  This  cannot  be  so  ;  hut  wdiere 
muck  cannot  be  had,  sand  may  be  used  to  advantage,  es¬ 
pecially  if  it  can  afterwards  be  applied  to  stiff  or  clayey 
soils.  Dry  clay  loam  is  a  good  absorbent  for  stables,  if  to 
be  used  on  sandy  soils. 

Green-house  ISooSis.— M.  Kane,  oi  Westchester 
county.  N.  Y.,  inquires  for  a  good  work  on  the  treatment 
of  green-house  plants.  Buist’s  “American  Flower  Gar¬ 
den  Directory”  is  an  excellent  work  on  this  subject. 
Price  $1  25.  For  a  technical  or  scientific  treatise,  see 
notice,  in  this  number,  of  Leuchar’s  Book. 

Osage  Orange  at  the  West.— Mr.  F.  Colby,  of 
Racine,  inquires  the  fate  of  this  plant  in  Central  Illinois 
and  Iowa,  after  the  past  severe  winter.  We  shall  soon 
start  on  an  extensive  tour  of  examination  over  our  large 
Western  farm  tilled  by  more  than  I2,UU0  practical  men,  and 
report  upon  this  and  other  things.  In  the  meantime  let 
us  hear  from  a  mullituieof  correspondents  on  tins  point, 
also  respecting  the  Wheat  and  Corn  prospects. 

Transporting  E5ces.— J.  H.,  of  Cayuga  County, 
N.  Y.,  does  not  see  any  necessity  for  inverting  the  hive 
when  moving  bres,  as  recommended  in  the  May  number. 
If  they  are  only  removed  from  one  stand  tq  another  there 
is  no  necessity  for  this  precaution,  but  when  sent  to  a 
distance,  it  is  far  safer  to  invert  them  so  that  the  comb 


may  rest  firmly  upon,  instead  of  suspending  from  the 
attached  portions.  It  will  be  less  liable  to  break  off 
Spring  wagons  only  should  be  used,  jarring  the  hives  as 
little  as  possible. 

Pounds  in  a  ESusEiel. — “A  Farmer”  writes  re¬ 
specting  the  “  unreliability  of  the  Register  of  Rural 
Affa’is  and  Cultivator  Almanac  for  1857,”  and  quotes,  as 
an  illustration,  the  table  of  pounds  in  a  bushel,  given  on 
page  387.  The  table  is  certainly  very  defective.  “Farmer” 
w'ill  find  on  page  127  of  this  number,  a  table  of  the  true 
weights,  which  happened  to  be  Stereotyped  before  the  re¬ 
ception  of  his  note. 

Mode  Turlle  Soup.— Rev.  E.  N.  Nichols,  of 
Michigan,  asks  a  recipe  for  this  article.  We  give  him 
the  following,  from  one,  who  in  our  opinion  stands  high 
among  the  cooks.  Take  a  calf’s  head,  a  very  cheap  institu¬ 
tion  at  this  season  of  the  year, and  divide  the  upper  from  the 
lower  half.  Put  both  in  agallon  of  w  ater  arid  boil  till  ten 
der.  Strain  the  liquor,  and  let  it  stand  till  the  next  day, and 
then  take  off  the  fat.  Three  quarters  of  an  hour  before 
serving  it,  hang  it  over  the  fire  and  season  it.  with  pepper, 
salt,  mace  and  sweet  herbs  tied  up  in  a  small  bag,  (the 
basil  comes  in  here,)  add  half  a  pint  of  rich  gravy,  darken 
it  w  ith  fried  sugar,  or  brown  flour  ;  add  the  juice  of  two 
lemons,  the  yolk  of  eight  eggs,  boiled  hard,  forced  meat 
balls.  Just  before  taking  up,  pour  in  half  a  pint  of  wine. 
Please  do  not  invite  the  Aldermen  when  you  have  Ibis 
for  dinner.  Leave  out  the  wine  and  you  may  invite 
Temperance  men. 

Sweet  Corn  for  Coffee.— A.  P.,  writes:  “  Sweet 
corn  roasted  and  ground  makes  a  pleasant  cofiee,  and  if 
well  prepared  and  mixed  with  half,  or  a  third  of  common 
coffee,  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  that  made 
wholly  of  coffee.” 

Hot  bed  covering;— a  substitute  for 

Glass.— D.  P.,  of  South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  recommends: 
“  Make  a  frame  with  cross  bars  two  feet  apart  and  cover 
it  with  cotton  clolh,  painted  with  a  composition  made  a.- 
follows:  One  quart  whitewash,  one  pint  linseed  oil, 
whites  of  three  eggs.  This  is  much  cheapear  than  glass  and 
it  prevents  the  danger  of  scalding  the  plants  in  a  hot  day. 
The  forcing  is  less  rapid,  but  lhe  plants  grow  more  hardy 
and  are  more  likely  to  live.” 

Vegetable  Nutrition,  Tull,  &c.— We  nave  a 
long  article  on  this  subject  too  long  for  insertion.  Had 
the  thoughts  been  expressed  in  a  fourth  of  the  words,  and 
written  on  only  one  side  of  the  paper,  we  could  have 
given  it  earlier  attention.  These  remarks  apply  to  sun¬ 
dry  other  articles  received,  but  not  thoroughly  examined 

Cheap  Kean  Foies.— Mr.  E.  II.  Avery,  of  Bel- 
videre,  writes  (too  late  for  our  last):  “The  following 
may  he  useful  on  prairies  and  in  villages  where  bean 
poles  are  not  easily  obtained,  I  sow  early  a  bed  of  sun¬ 
flower  seeds,  and  at  the  time  of  weeding,  I  transplant,  a 
thrifty  sunflower  stalk  to  each  hill  of  beans.  The  sun¬ 
flower  grows  rapidly  and  soon  produces  a  thrifty  stalk 
around  which  the  bean  will  entwine  itself.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  place  an  abundance  of  fertilizing  materials  to 
support  both  the  plants  ;  and  also  to  remove  the  flower 
from  the  stalk.” 

Remark. — Two  years  since  a  correspondent  wrote 
us  that  he  tried  this  plan,  but  the  sunflower  grew  so  fast 
that  it  drew  lhe  beans  up  by  the  roots. 

Keeping  Mouse  its  lit©  Country.— This 
communication  from  “  Emily  ”  on  another  page  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  one.  Read  it.  We  can  find  room  for  many  more 
from  the  same  facile  pen. 

Mapcs  &  Gibbs’ notary  Iligger.— We  have 
on  hand  a  report  of  the  Beach  Island  Farmers  Club,  hand¬ 
ling  this  implement  “  without  gloves.”  We  intended  to 
comply  wilh  the  request  lo  publish  it,  butit  would  croud 
over  articles  on  more  important  topics.  We  are  opposeu 
also  to  giving  the  implement  the  “notoriety”  of  even  a 
discussion  of  its  merits  or  demerits  Mr.  J.  J.  Mapes 
keeps  a  journal  to  advertise  his  own  manures  and  implc 
ments.  If  people  buy  them  on  the  strength  of  what  they 
read  in  the  “Working  Farmer,”  and  get  into  difficulty 
with  Mr.  Mapes,  they  must  “  take  their  chickens  home 
to  roost.” 

“  TV i lie  Wanted.” — Under  this  head,  “  One  Inter¬ 
ested”  writes  to  us,  or  rather  to  “  mothers,”  a  long  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  deficiencies  of  the  present  system  of  femaie 
education,  to  most  of  which  we  subscribe;  but  if  “One 
Interested”  waits  till  his  lecture,  or  all  we  coukl  say  on 
the  topic,  shall  put  matters  right,  and  educate  the  help¬ 
meet  he  is  looking  for,  he  will  become  an  old  bachelor,  we 
fear.  Better  look  on  the  blight  side  of  the  picture,  as  it 
is.  Do  not  indulge  in  thoughts  about  the  “  worthlessness 
of  the  mass  of  young  ladies.”  There  are  plenty  of  un 
married,  good  girls  in  the  country,  as  “  bad  as  things  are;  ' 
and  if  himself  worthy,  one  possessing  your  discern 
merit,  cannot  long  go  unmated.  We'll  be  happy  to  drop 
in  after  you  get  things  fixed  on  your  nice  farm— we  wish 
you  all  success,  but  it  is  out  of  our  line  to  take  any  part  in 
the  preliminary  arrangements. 


AM  EPd  C  'AN  AGrB  I C  U  L  T  UBIST. 
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NOTES  UPON  VALUABLE  BOOKS- 

[The  country  is  now  being  flooded  with  books  on 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  Fruit  Growing,  Treatment 
of  Animals,  &c.,  some  of  them  good,  some  bad,  and  some 
indifferent.  We  purpose,  as  we  may  have  time  and 
space,  to  set  forth  what  we  consider  the  claims  of  some  of 
those  most  worthy  of  being  procured  and  read.  Many  of 
this  class  of  books  we  do  not  esteem  deserving  a  notice 
even  and  shall  pass  them  by,  except  to  criticize  those 
coming  before  the  community  with  pretentious  claims ,  but 
in  themselves  of  objectionable.  As  we  have  before  in¬ 
timated,  we  held  ourselves  under  no  obligations  to  adver¬ 
tise  any  book  by  a  ‘‘notice”  because  the  publisher  sends  us 
a  copy  free.  What  we  say  in  praise  or  blame  o(  any  work 
is  wholly  with  reference  to  the  interest  of  our  own 
readers. 

Purchasing  Books. — Book  selling  is  no  part  of  our  busi¬ 
ness,  and  we  would  prefer  lo  have  all  our  readers  get 
such  works  as  they  desire  directly  from  the  publishers, or 
from  a  regular  book-seller.  But  many  are  remote  from 
book  stores,  and  are  cautious  about  sending  money  to 
unknown  publishers.  To  accommodate  such,  we  will 
at  any  time  be  happy  to  procure  any  desired  book, 
especially  on  any  subject  treated  of  in  the  Agricul¬ 
turist.  As  a  general  thing  we  can  send  any  book  by 
mail  post-paid  on  receipt  of  the  regular  retail  price— 
the  discount  allowed  us  by  publishers  being  just  about 
enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  mailing.! 

JLet  the  Children  Study  Chemistry. 

Were  we  asked  to  arrange  the  order  of  “  studies  ”  to  be 
pursued  by  a  boy  or  girl  at  school,  we  should  answer, 
practical  Grammar,  Arithmetic  and  Geography,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  thorough  drilling  in  reading  and  writing, 
and  next  Chemistry  followed  by  History,  &c.  Without 
stopping  to  discuss  the  philosophy  of  this  order  we  would 
briefly  say  that  we  look  upon  a  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
in  its  relation  to  the  objects  and  occurrences  of  everyday 
life,  as  of  the  highest  practical  importance.  There  is 
scarcely  an  operation  going  on  around  us  in  the  natural 
world  which  is  not  the  result  of  some  chemical  law. 
Rain,  ice,  heat  and  cold,  and  the  growth  of  all  plants  are 
results  of  chemical  laws  and  changes,  and  to  the  study  of 
these,  we  would  direct  the  first  attention  of  the  child. 
Building  fires,  cooking,  washing,  soil  culture,  &c.,  are 
chemical  operations,  and  we  would  early  teach  the  prin¬ 
ciples  involved,  and  the  interesting  changes  and  exchanges 
taking  place  among  the  atoms  of  the  materials  we  handle, 
not  only  as  a  matter  of  immediate  interest,  but  also  with 
a  view  to  the  practical  advantages  resulting  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  why  and  how.  It  has  been  customary  to 
take  the  child  at  once  from  the  elementary  branches  to 
the  study  of  the  abstruse  principles  o[  what  is  usually 
termed  •*  Natural  Philosophy,”  embracing  Mechanics, 
Hydraulics,  Hydrostatics,  Electricity,  Astronomy,  <fcc. 
Now  while  these  are  important  and  should  occupy  a  due 
portion  of  the  advanced  student’s  attention,  we  would 
begin  by  directing  him,  or  her,  to  the  simpler  and  more 
practical  teachings  afforded  by  chemistry.  To  illustrate, 
we  would  show  the  child  what  takes  place  when  vinegar 
and  saleratus  are  united,  or  when  a  mass  of  wood  or  coal 
is  put  into  the  stove  and  apparently  consumed  ;  how  a 
beautiful  and  variegated  plant  or  flower  comes  up  from 
the  ground  ;  how  from  eating  bread  alone,  is  produced 
bones,  nails,  hair,  blood,  flesh,  skin,  nerves,  &c  ;  how 
soda  or  saleratus  added  to  sour  milk,  produces  sweet, 
light  biscuits,  and  a  thousand  other  similar  things  that 
almost  every  day’s  experience  presents  to  observation. 
The  study  of  them  is  easy — not  half  so  difficult  as  the  law 
of  falling  bodies,  the  compound  lever,  the  theories  of 
light  and  electricity,  the  motions  of  heavenly  bodies,  &c., 
which  are  among  the  things  discussed  in  the  most  ele¬ 
mentary  school  “  Natural  Philosophy.” 

One  hinderance  to  the  introduction  of  the  study  of 
chemistry  in  our  public  schools,  and  in  the  family  has  been 
the  lack  of  suitable  books  on  the  subject.  Books  without 
number  have  been  written ,  but  we  have  met  with  no  one 
which  seemed  to  be  just  adapted  to  the  popular  want. 
Children’s  chemistries  has  been  either  a  “  baby  talk,”  or 
the  cramped  attempts  of  sturdy  intellect  to  gambol  in 
childish  sports.  A  suitable  book  would,  in  our  opinion, 
be  one  which  should  commence  with  the  simplest  princi¬ 
ples,  and  develop  these  by  illustrations  drawn  from  ob¬ 
jects  and  chemical  changes  immediately  under  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  every  one.  The  work  should  begin  with  a  de¬ 
scription  ofsimple,  cheap  experiments  to  be  performed 
bythe  scholar  with  apparatus  every  where  at  hand.  To 
illustrate  ;  instead  of  a  homily  upon  simple  and  com¬ 
pound  bodies,  we  would  mix  before  him  or  instruct  him 
to  mix  the  ingredients  of  a  cake,  for  example,  and  show 
how  the  flour,  sugar,  soda,  milk,  butter,  &c.,  in  them¬ 
selves  so  different  from  each  other,  when  united,  form 
a  homogenous  mass  so  entirely  unlike  any  one  of  the 
original  elementary  substances  entering  into  the  com¬ 
pound.  (We  of  course  speak  of  these  as  elementary  in 
a  relative  sense  only.)  To  inculcate  the  idea  of  a  gas,  we 
would  fill  a  glass  vessel  with  clear  vinegar,  put  apiece  of 


chalk  or  soda  in  the  bottom,  and  turn  over  it  a  glass  tum¬ 
bler  filled  with  water  or  vinegar,  and  point  to  the  bubbles 
of  gas  rising  into  the  tumbler.  So  every  principle  of 
synthesis  and  analyses  (composition  and  decomposition) 
might  be  illustrated.  There  is  scarcely  a  kitchen  that 
docs  not  contain  apparatus  enough  to  exhibit  the  primary 
principles  of  chemistry.  We  did  not  commence,  however, 
to  write  a  treatise  on  chemistry,  but  call  attention  to  what 
kind  of  a  book  is  wanted  to  adapt  this  important  and  use¬ 
ful  branch  of  knowledge  to  the  wants  of  the  masses.  W e 
were  led  to  this  topic  by  an  examination  of  a  work  on 
chemistry  just  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  of  this 
city,  fiom  the  pen  of  Prof.  John  A.  Porter,  of  Yale  Col¬ 
lege.*  Though  in  many  respects  not  quite  the  kind  of 
book  we  have  indicated  above,  it  comes,  perhaps,  the 
nearest  to  it  of  any  we  have  yet  examined.  A  marked 
valuable  feature  is  the  simplicity  of  the  apparatus  em¬ 
ployed  or  recommended  for  showing  some  of  he  more  im¬ 
portant  principles  of  chemistry.  A  few  earthen  bowls, 
glass  tumblers,  common  clay  smoking  pipes,  bits  of  metal, 
and  cheap  substances  obtainable  at  any  country  drug¬ 
store,  have  a  prominent  place  in  the  experiments  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  book.  For  a  school  book  to  be  studied  with 
the  living  teacher,  it  is  very  good.  Though  most  of  the 
principles  of  the  science  are  stated  in  plain  language  there 
is  rather  too  much  brevity,  and  too  great  an  aim  at  com¬ 
pleteness,  to  fully  adapt  it  to  the  comprehension  of  small¬ 
er  children,  and  to  the  uneducated  “  children  of  larger 
growth,”  whom  we  would  enlist  in  the  study  of  this  in¬ 
teresting  and  useful  science.  For  a  systematic  work,  the 
preliminary  hundred  pages  devoted  to  light,  heat,  magnet¬ 
ism  and  electricity,  are  very  well, but  for  an  elementary 
work  we  would  commence  with  the  elements,  composi¬ 
tion  and  decomposition  of  bodies,  and  at  first  only  intro¬ 
duce  so  much  upon  heat,  light,  &c.,  as  might  come  in 
naturally  to  explain  phenomena.  But  with  these  sugges¬ 
tions  we  still  commend  the  work  as  eminently  worthy  of 
general  introduction,  not  only  as  a  text  book  in  public 
schools,  but  also  as  a  text-book  and  reading  book  in 
the  family. 

*470  pages.  Retail  Price  $1. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  HIVE  AND  HONEY-BEE,  by 

L.  L.  Langstroth,  with  an  introduction  by  Rev. 

Robert  Baird,  D.  D.  Second  edition,  enlarged  and 

illustrated  with  numerous  engravings.  Published  by 

C.  M.  Saxton  &  Co.,  New-York,  1857.  Price  $1  50"; 

or  $1  60  if  prepaid  by  mail. 

The  experience  of  any  one  engaged  in  bee-culture  for  fif¬ 
teen  or  twenty  years,  is  worth  giving  to  the  public  ;  and 
especial  value  is  to  be  attached  to  the  observations  and 
discoveries  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Langstroth,  who  has 
made  the  instincts  and  habits  ofbees  a  matter  of  thorough 
and  systematic  study.  The  second  edition  of  his  treatise 
on  bees  has  received  our  carelul  attention,  and  we  gladly 
recommend  it  as  superior  to  anything  hitherto  published. 
It  is  not  a  mere  re-issue  from  stereotype  plates,  but  each 
chapter  bears  marks  of  revision,  and  much  new  valuable 
matter  has  been  added.  Those  who  have  the  first  edition 
will  need  this  also.  As  a  manual  of  bee-culture  it  is  indeed 
liable  to  the  objection  of  being  too  diffuse,  and  too  full  of 
remarks  on  other  subjects.  It  would  bear  considerable 
pruning,  and  this  process  would  both  increase  the  value 
and  diminish  the  cost  of  what  remained.  There  is  also  a 
little  want  of  harmony  between  the  parts,  as  if  the  book 
had  been  a  long  time  in  passing  through  the  press. 
But  while  we  are  free  to  say  this,  we  rely  upon  the 
work  as  a  most  complete  repository  of  facts,  old  and  new  ; 
and  one  who  has  never  seen  it  will  be  surprised  to  find 
what  progress  has  been  made  in  this  department  of  natu¬ 
ral  history  within  a  few  years.  No  owner  of  half  a  dozen 
stocks  of  bees  can  afford  to  be  without  this  volume. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  discussing  the  details  of  Mr. 
Langstroth’s  system  of  management,  of  which  we  will 
only  say  that  its  adoption  will  remove  many  embarrass¬ 
ments  that  have  stood  in  the  way  of  bee-culture  ;  and 
while  we  are  not  sanguine  in  respect  to  all  the  results 
hinted  at,  we  think  it  bids  fair  to  supersede  other  systems. 

An  interesting  chapter  on  a  species  of  the  honey-bee 
found  in  Italy  and  carried  thence  to  Germany,  will  be  en¬ 
tirely  new  to  most  persons.  We  shall  have  more  to  say 
of  this  Italian  bee  at  some  other  time.  It  has  been  iden¬ 
tified  as  one  of  the  species  described  by  Aristotle,  2,200 
years  ago,  and  supposed  to  have  become  extinct.  The 
earliest  account  of  it  in  modern  times  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Langstroth,  is  found  in  a  German  periodical  of  1848."  We 
are  surprised  however,  that  it  should  have  escaped  his 
notice  that  fifty  yeai  s  ago,  Spinola,  in  describing  the  in¬ 
sect  of  Liguria,  mentioned  this  very  species  as  different 
from  the  common  bee,  distinguishing  it  from  others  de¬ 
scribed  by  Reaumur,  Della  Rocca  and  Latreielle,  and 
claiming  that  it  was  the  very  one  known  to  Aristotle. 
He  said  the  ancients  spoke  of  it  as  “  more  gemle  than  the 
common  bee,  swdfier  in  its  .movements,  far  more  un¬ 
wearied  with  labor,  and  securing  more  honey.”  These 
statements  correspond -with  the  representations  that  now 
come  to  us  irom  Germany  ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
success  will  attend  the  effort  to  introduce  this  invaluable 
bee  into  the  United  States.  When  this  has  once  been 
done,  it  will  be  easy  to  multiply  them  indefinitely  by  Mr. 
Langstroth’s  methods  of  forming  artificial  colonies. 


Niagara  to  Quebec.— J.  P.  Jewett  &  Co.,  have  pub¬ 
lished  a  pretty  and  convenient  Panoramic  Guide  from 
Niagara  to  Quebec,  which  will  be  particularly  interesting 
to  those  traveling  over  that  route,  either  on  a  pleasure  or 
business  excursion.  It  contains  descriptions  and  il¬ 
lustrations  of  the  scenery  on  the  route,  besides  a  folding 
panorama  opening  out  to  near  12  feet  in  length,  upon 
which  is  a  connected  picture  of  Niagara  Falls  and  River, 
Lake  Ontario,  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  &r.  ,  with  numer¬ 
ous  illustrations  of  the  objects  of  interest  to  be  seen  by  the 
voyager.  Price  $1. 

Devon  Herd-Book. — The  third  volume  of  this  book  is 
in  course  of  preparation  by  Sanford  Howard,  of  Boston, 
and  will  probably  be  ready  for  delivery  in  July. 

The  Special  Freaimasns  for 
3^T  £3  tul  1o  £3  o :r* .1  foers 

offered  in  our  May  Number,  are  still  continued.  See  page 
1 17.  They  are  worth  looking  to,  particularly  if  you  chance 
to  want  a  supply  of  seed  to  sow  for  soiling,  or  green  cattle 
feed. 


Sugar-Cane  Seed  for  Soiling 
at  a  Low  Price. 

As  stated  in  a  note  on  page  128,  we  shall  have  a  small 
surplus  of  this  seed,  at  the  close  of  our  free  dn-tribution, 
which  is  now  about  over  for  the  season.  This  we  shall  be 
glad  to  have  our  subsciibers  try  for  soiling  purposes.  We 
have  planted  it  in  hills  and  drills,  on  a  variety  of  soil, 
and  with  various  fertilzers.  We  have  just  had  a  plot 
sown  broadcast,  at  the  rate  of  10  pounds  of  seed  to  the 
acre,  to  see  how  it  would  grow  in  this  manner.  It  will 
be  cut  at  different  stages  of  maturity  and  fed  out,  and  the 
results  noted.  We  shall,  be  pleased  to  have  our  subscri¬ 
bers,  who  are  so  disposed,  use  our  surplus  of  a  hundred 
pounds  or  so,  which  we  had  provided  to  be  sure  of  enough 
to  meet  all  calls  from  our  subscribers.  To  those  who  wiil 
try  it  for  cattle  feed,  we  will  furnish  what  we  have  after 
June  1st,  and  in  such  quantities  as  they  may  desire,  and 
at  whatever  price  they  may  choose  to  pay  towards  its  ori¬ 
ginal  cost,  or,  to  avoid  too  great  a  demand,  we  w  ill  say  at 
50  cents  a  pound.  As  stated  on  page  128,  it  can  be  sown  in 
drills,  for  soiling,  at  any  time  in  June.  We  will  put  it  up 
in  bags  holding  a  pound  or  more,  as  may  be  desired,  and 
forward  it  by  express  or  otherwise.  The  applications  will 
be  filled,  as  fast  as  received,  until  our  supply  is  exhausted. 
Any  money  received  afterwards  will  be  returned  at  once 
to  the  subscribers. 

This  seed  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  we  are  confident 
that,  at  least,  none  better  has  been  offered  in  the  coun¬ 
try  than  both  what  we  now  have,  and  the  1,400  pounds  we 
have  scattered  among  our  subscribers. 


Crop  Prospects— Oier  last  Item. 

For  several  days  we  have  had  a  great  number  of  gloomy 
reports  from  various  parts  of  the  country.  To-day  (May 
22),  as  we  go  to  press,  a  large  Western  mail  brings  a 
batch  of  letters  of  an  entirely  different  tone.  . 

The  sun  now  shines  clear  and  warm,  and  Spring  seems 
to  have  returned 


l  -d’  "  Forty  Cents  a  Line. 

RATS,  ROACHES,  BED  BUGS,  INSECTS,  &e. 

The  London  Quarterly  Review, 

The  New-York  Daily  State  Register  and  others,  on 
“  COSTAR’S  ”  Rat,  Roach,  &c.,  EXTERMINATOR, 
“COSTAR’S”  Bed  bug  EXTERMINATOR, 

“  COSTAR’S  ”  ELECTRIC  POWDER,  for  Ants,  &c. 

The  London  Quarterly  Review  contains  near  a  column, 
and  the  New-  York  Daily  State  Register,  of  May  the  1st 
says  :  “No  judicious  housekeeper  should  defer  purchas¬ 
ing  a  supply  of  these  invaluable  remedies  for  clearing 
their  houses  of  all  sorts  of  vermin.  With  all  confidence 
we  can  recommend  them  as  indispensable  articles  for 
every  family.” 

The  New-York  Journal  for  April  has  the  following: 
“  ‘  Costar’s  ’  Remedies  for  all  domestic  pests,  such  as 
Rats,  Cock  Roaches,  Bed  Bugs,  Ants,  Fleas,  &c  ,  are 
said  to  be  invaluable  ;  indeed,  we  can  speak  from  actual 
knowledge  of  their  rare  merits.  The  name  of  ‘  Costar  ’ 
is  a  ‘  household  word  ’  to  New-Yorkers  and  his  Depot, 
No.  388  Broadway,  New-York,  is  thronged  by  thousands 
daily.  As  the  Summer  approaches  we  advise  every  one 
who  would  be  rid  of  the  above  named  pests  to  send  and 
procure  a  timely  supply  of  the  Exterminator.  Druggists 
and  Dealers  also  should  send  their  orders  early,  if  they 
would  secure  a  trade  in  articles  for  which  there  is  a  con¬ 
stant  demand ,  and  on  which  a  fair  profit  may  be  realized.’- 
“  COSTAR’S” 

Principal  Depot,  No.  388  Broadway,  New-York,  and 
sold  by  DRUGGISTS  and  DEALERS  everywhere  inthe 
United  States,  Canadas,  West  Ind  ies  and  South  America. 

See  Advertisement.  Full  particulars  by  mail. 
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What  is  “  Smpliee  ?” 

This  question  lias  been  asked  by  a  great  number  of  our 
correspondents.  In  reply,  we  would  say  that  Mr.  Leon¬ 
ard  Wray  recently  brought  into  this  country  several  vari¬ 
eties  of  seed  which  he  calls  “  African  Imphee,”  and 
which  he  claims  is  superior  to  the  Chinese  Sugar-Cane,  or 
Sorghum.  lie  positively  declined  parting  with  the  small¬ 
est  quantity  of  it,  even  for  experiments,  as  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  retain  a  monopoly  of  the  seed  to  be  grown  here. 
He  is  now  cultivating  it  in  South  Carolina,  we  believe. 
A  friend  of  ours  obtained  a  quantity  of  it  in  France,  and 
is  now  cultivating  several  acres.  We  have  procured  a 
little  for  a  test  experiment.  Mr.  Wray  also  brought  over 
with  him  some  1,500  pounds  of  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane, 
or  Sorghum,  which  he  sold  to  a  party  in  this  city,  and 
made  out  a  bill  for  it  as  “  Chinese  Imphee,”  as  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  and  this  led  it  to  be  advertised  under  that  name, 
(Chinese  Imphee.)  We  are  not  aware  why  Mr.  Wray 
gave  it  this  name.  He  plainly  stated  to  us  that  our  Sorg¬ 
hum  Seed  was  the  same  as  his  own  sold  here,  and  that 
ours  was  raised  by  himself  and  Count  de  Beauregard ,  at 
Toulon,  France. 

Mr.  Wray  claims  that  the  African  Imphee  grows  more 
rapidly  than  the  Chinese  Sorghum,  and  that  it  is  in  other 
respects  superior.  This  is  yet  to  be  proved ,  and  also,  if  like 
the  Sorghum  or  Chinese  Sugar-Cane,  it  is  adapted  to  our 
northern  climate. 


.llidiigan  State  Agricultural  College. 

This  institution  was  dedicated  on  the  13th  inst  ,  under 
the  Piesidency  of  Mr.  Williams.  In  connection  witn  it  is 
a  farm  ot  700  acres,  three  miles  east  of  Lansing.  The  tu¬ 
ition  is  free,  and  the  students  w  ill  be  required  to  work 
three  hours  a  day,  and  be  paid  for  their  laDor.  There  are 
accommodations  for  80  students.  It  is  the  first  State  In¬ 
stitution  established  on  the  Continent.  Its  first  endow¬ 
ment  was  $56,000,  the  proceeds  of  Salt  Spring  Lands,  ori¬ 
ginally  donated  by  the  General  Government  to  the  Terri¬ 
tory  of  Michigan  The  sum  of  $20,000  per  annum  for  the 
next  two  years  has  been  nobly  appropriated  by  the  enter¬ 
prising  State  of  Michigan  to  this  object. 


Trials  of  Implements. 

An  Exhibition  of  Implements,  including  Mowers,  Reap¬ 
ers,  Clover  and  Grass  Seed  Harvesters,  Hay  Rakes, 
Jedding  or  Spreading  Machines,  Hay  and  Cotton  Presses, 
Hay  Pitching  Machines,  Grain  Cradles,  Hand  Rakes  and 
Forks,  Grass  and  Grain  Scythes,  and  Scythe  Snaths,  will 
be  held  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  during  the  early  part  of  July, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety.  The  exact  time  of  the  trial  will  depend  upon  the 
lorwardness  of  the  crops  to  be  operated  upon,  of  which 
due  notice  will  be  given  to  each  exhibitor.  Full  particu¬ 
lars  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder, 
President,  Boston;  Ben.  Perley  Poore,  Secretary,  New- 
buryport,  Mass. ;  or  J.  E.  Holmes,  Newark,  Oliio,  who 
will  be  the  Superintendent  of  the  Implement  Trial. 

There  will  also  be  an  Extensive  Trial  of  the  above  Im¬ 
plements,  at  Chestertown,  Maryland,  in  the  latter  part  of 
June,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Society.  For  par¬ 
ticulars,  address  S.  Sands,  Secretary,  Baltimore. 

The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  will  nold  a 
large  trial  of  MOWERS  and  REAPERS,  at  Hamilton, 
Butler  county,  commencing  Wednesday,  July  1st.  For 
particulars,  address  John  H.  Klippart,  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Sliall  We  Use  so  MsicH  Ssnu.ll  Type  ? 

An  aged  correspondent  thinks  we  are  introducing  “too 
much  small  type.”  It  “troubles  his  eyes.”  We  sympa¬ 
thize  with  him  and  others,  and  have  fought  against  the 
innovation  for  a  long  time.  But  though  a  bushel  of  chaff' 
may  be  crowded  into  a  peck  measure,  we  cannot  do  this 
with  plump,  sound  wheat.  The  fact  is,  we  abbreviate 
(“  boil  down,”  as  editors  say,)  all  the  articles,  cutting  out 
a  line  here  and  another  there,  leaving  out  introductions 
and  perorations  from  communications,  and  from  many 
editorial  articles,  but  still  cannot  find  room  for  half  we 
wish  to  introduce  into  each  number.  We  have  thought  of 
enlarging,  though  adding  two  pages  would  cost  us  $500 
a  year  for  the  printing  paper  alone,  and  any  addition 
to  the  present  size  would  double  the  postage  to  each 
subscriber.  Still,  if  our  subscription  list  continues  to  in¬ 
crease  as  heretofore,  we  shall  make  each  number  one 
third  larger,  say  on  and  after  October  or  November  next, 
and  then  we  can  do  away  with  a  portion  of  the  “  small 
type.”  In  the  meantime  we  must  put  several  pages  of 
even  valuable  articles  in  type  like  this,  (Nonpareil.)  as  we 
can  thus  stow  away  twice  as  much  reading  matter;  and 
we  trust  our  aged  readers  will  brush  up  their  “  specta¬ 
cles,”  choose  a  good  light  to  read  by,  and  look  to  the 
amount  and  quality  rather  than  the  dress  it  appears  in. 

Farm  for  Sale. — We  take  pleasure  in  referring  to  the 
extensive  farm  offered  in  our  advertising  columns  by  S. 
T.  Taber.  It  is  perhaps  enough  to  call  special  attention 
to  it  by  saying  that  the  location  is  on  Chestnut  Ridge,  in 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


Hack  Volumes. 

We  have  now  spare  copies  of  Volumes  XII.,  XIII.  and 
XIV.  only.  Price  unbound,  $1  per  volume,  or  $1  25  if 
prepaid  by  mail.  Price,  bound,  $1  50  per  volume,  not 
mailable. 

B5P3  With  a  single  exception,  the  actual  regular  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Agriculturist  to  subscribers  is  about  Fifteen 
Tlaousaitd  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Journal  in 
the  World  devoted  to  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  only. 


^Mertmnunts. 

TERMS  —  (invariably  cash  before  insertion): 
Twenty-live  cents  per  line  (of  ten  words)  for  each  insertion. 

By  the  column  or  half  column,  $30  per  column  for  the  first 
insertion  and  $25  for  each  subsequent  insertion. 

Business  Notices  Forty  cents  a  line. 

Advertisements  to  be  sure  of  insertion  must  be  received  at 
latest  by  the  20th  of  the  preceding  month. 


Every  man  his  own  architect. 

The  way 

To  Build  a  Country  House 
•  is  to  get 

RICH’S  AMERICAN  ARCHITECT. 

Price  $6. 

Published  by  C.  M.  SAXTON  &  CO., 

No.  140  Fulton  st.,  New-York. 

RURAL  ARCHITECTURE.  By  L  F.  Allen.  Embracing; 
Out  Buildings  as  well  as  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses.  Price 
$1  25.  At  SAXTON’S,  No.  140  Fulton-st. 

LAY  OUT  YOUR  GROUNDS  by  DOWNING’S  LAND¬ 
SCAPE  GARDENING.  Price  S3  50.  Published  by 

C.  M.  SAXTON  &  CO.,  No.  140  Fulton-st.,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY— LOOK  OUT  FOR  YOUR  CHICKENS;  and 
the  best  way  to  do  that  is  told  plainly  in 

THE  AMERICAN  POULTRY  YARD. 

Price  $1. 

Published  by  SAXTON  &  CO..  140  Fulton-st.,  N.  Y. 

PUT  UP  GOOD  GREEN-HOUSES  THIS  SUMMER, 
And  get  ready  for  Winter. 

LEUCHAR'S  HOW  TO  BUILD. 

Gives  full  directions.  Price  SI  25.  To  be  found  at 

SAXTON  &  CO.’S,  No.  140  Fulton-st.,  New-York. 
fiz#-  Sent  free  of  Postage  on  receipt  of  price. 


“  GET  THE  BEST.” 

WEBSTER’S  QUARTO  DICTIONARY— UNABRIDGED. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOICSELLEES. 

G  A  LL  YOUNG  PERSONS  SHOULD 

-L-»-  have  a  Standard  DICTIONARY  at  their  elbows;  and 
while  you  are  about  it,  get  the  best ;  that  Dictionary  is  Noah 
Webster’s,  the  great  work,  unabridged.  If  you  are  too  poor, 
save  the  amount  from  off  your  back,  to  put  into  your  head.”— 
Ph.  Journal. 

“  Webster’s  Quarto  Dictionary.— Everybody  knows  about 
Webster’s  Dictionary,  and  every  man,  woman  and  child,  ought 
to  have  access  to  it. 

“  It  will  tell  you  everything  in  regard  to  your  mother  tongue 
which  you  want  to  know.  It  shows  you  the  words  in  all  their 
aspects — giving  you  a  sort  of  history  of  each  individual  that  is 
in  any  way  worthy  of  attention. 

“  Every  farmer  should  give  his  sons  two  or  three  square  rods 
of  ground,  well  prepared,  with  the  avails  of  which  they  may  buy 
it.  Every  mechanic  should  put  a  receiving  box  in  some  conspicu¬ 
ous  place  in  the  house,  to  catch  the  stray  pennies,  for  the  like 
purpose. 

“  Lay  it  upon  your  table  by  the  side  of  the  Bible — it  is  a  better 
expounder  than  many  which  claim  to  be  expounders.” — Mass. 
Life  Boat. 

Published  by  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM, 

Springfield,  Mass. 

To  Persons  ©asf  of  EimjiEoymeait. 
ANTED— IN  EVERY  COUNTY  IN 

v  V  the  United  States,  active,  industrious  and  enterprising 
men,  as  Agents  for  the  sale,  by  subscription,  of  valuable  and  in¬ 
teresting  Books  ;  all  of  them  being  expressly  adapted  to  the 
wants  or  every  family,  and  containing  nothing  of  a  pernicious  or 
injurious  tendency.  Our  Publications  are  among  the  best  m  the 
country,  and  good  Agents  can  realize  a  profit  from  $2  to  $3  per 
day  by  engaging  in  the  business.  A  small  capital  of  only  $20  to 
$50  is  required.  For  further  particulars,  address 
ROBERT  SEARS.  Publisher, 

NO.  181  William-street,  New-York. 


3ENTS  WANTED. - EXCELLENT 

BUSINESS  OPENING. — Wanted  a  few  energetic,  indus- 
trious  Men,  to  SELL  AGRICULTURAL  BOOKS  among  the 
Farmers.  Very  favorable  terms  will  be  given.  With  proper  at¬ 
tention,  more  than  $100  per  month  clear  profit  above  all  ex¬ 
penses  can  be  realized.  A  rare  chance  to  make  money  without 
risk.  For  particulars,  apply  immediately  to  C.  M.  SAXTON  & 
CO.,  Agricultural  Book  Publishers,  No.  140  Fulton-st.,  N.  Y. 


CHINESE  SUGAR-CANE  SEED, 

75  Cents  per  Pound. 

The  subscriber  has  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  the  best  Chinese 
Sugar-Cane  Seed  (called  also  “Chinese  Imphee,”  “Sorgho,” 
&c.),  which  will  be  sold  during  the  remainder  of  the  season,  in 
small  or  large  quantities,  to  suit  purchasers,  at  seventy-five  cents 
a  -pound. 

UsF*  Tliis  seed  was  grown  by  Leonard  Wray,  Esq. 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  Water-street,  New-York. 


r|PHE  SHORT-HORN  BULL  GOVER- 

NOR,  for  sale  at  a  bargain.  He  is  one  of  the  best  bred 
Bulls  in  the  country,  good  size,  fine  form,  &c.  For  pedigree, 
see  (541)  American  Herd  Book,vol.  2d,  page  153. 

J.  F  SHEAFE, 

New-Hamburg,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


OUSSIA  OR  BASS  MATS,  GUNNY 

BAGS,  TWINES,  &c.,  suitable  for  Nursery  purposes,  for 
sale  in  lots  to  suit,  by 

D.  W.  MAN  WARING,  Importer, 

248  Front-street,  New-York. 


C.  S.  WAINWRIGHTS 

FIRST  PUBLIC  SALE  OF  THOROUGHBRED 

NORTH  ©EVOM  CATTLE, 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  “  TlIE  MEADOWS,”  ON  THE  17TH  DAY  OF 
June,  1857. 

•TpHE  SUBSCRIBER  INTENDS  HOLD- 

ing  his  first  Public  Auction  of  North  Devon  Cattle,  on  the 
above-mentioned  day,  at  his  residence,  “  The  Meadows,”  four 
miles  north  ot  Rhinebeck  Station,  on  the  Hudson  River  Rail¬ 
road,  New-York.  The  animals  to  be  sold  will  number  between 
twenty  and  twenty-live  head,  males  and  females,  from  calves  to 
full-grown,  all  of  which  have  been  either  bred  or  imported  by 
himself,  and  have  perfect  Herd-Book  Pedigrees. 

Catalogues,  containing  full  Pedigrees,  and  all  neeessarv  in¬ 
formation,  will  be  ready  on  the  15ih  of  April,  and  will  be  for¬ 
warded  to  all  desiring  it.  The  subscriber  will  be  happy  to  have 
gentlemen  visit  his  herd  at  any  time. 

All  sales  will  be  bona  fide ,  and  no  animal  on  the  Catalogue 
will  be  sold  until  ihe  auction. 

C.  S.  WAIN  WRIGHT, 

“  The  Meadows,”  near  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO, 

In  large  or  small  quantities 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  Water-street,  New-York. 
tSf*  Beware  of  adulterated  or  damp  Guano,  and  of  all  other 
Fertilizers  that  can  be  mixed  or  depreciated  without  detect  ion. 
The  demand  for  Artificial  and  Commercial  Fertilizers  is  now 
so  large  in  the  United  States,  that  it  is  becoming  a  great  object 
to  adulterate  them.  This  has  been  done  to  so  large  an  extent 
in  England,  as  to  have  called  for  the  most  stringent  measures 
for  the  exposure  of  rascality  and  the  protection  of  farmers. 


so.  I  PERUVIAN  GUANO. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME 

kDDUST,  POUDRETTE.  &c.  For  sale  6y 


BONE 


GR1FF1NG  BROTHER  &  CO  , 

60  Courtlamlt-st.,  New-York. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO— THE  BEST 

quality  of  Peruvian  Guano,  with  Government  weight  and 
brand  on  each  bag.  by  the  cargo,  or  in  smaller  quantities,  at  the 
lowest  price  to  be  bad  in  this  market. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME. 

Being  agent  for  the  most  extensive  manufacturers,  I  can  sup¬ 
ply  a  first  rate  article,  at  the  lowest  manufacturers’  prices. 

BONE  DUST,  coarse  and  fine  ground,  also  sawings  and 
filings. 

POUDRETTE  and  TAFEU  by  the  barrel. 

PLASTER,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

This  warehouse  is  the  largest  depot  in  ihe  United  States  for 
the  various  kinds  of  Fertilizers,  all  of  which  are  guaranteed  of 
the  most  reliable  quality. 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements,  Field  and  Gar¬ 
den  Seeds,  a  large  assortment  of  all  the  improved  kinds. 

R  L  ALLEN,  189  Water-st.,  New-York. 


GP*  SIX  REASONS  WHY  EVERYBODY-  USES 

LfOM’S  KATSIAOIOX. 

1st.  It  is  the  Cheapest  preparation  for  the  hair  ever  made. 
2d.  It  is  pronounced  by  all  to  be  the  Most  Beneficial. 

3d.  It  is  the  most  Agreeable  to  use. 

4th.  It  is  the  Cleanest  and  most  Carefully  Prepared 
5th.  It  is  the  most  Highly  Perfumed. 

6th.  It  is  the  only  article  that  never  fails  to  give  Entire  Sat¬ 
isfaction. 

The  immense  sale  of  the  KATHAIRON — nearly  1,000,000  bot¬ 
tles  per  year — attest  its  excellence  and  universal  popularity 
Sold  by  all  dealers,  everywhere,  for  25  cents  per  bottle. 
HEATH,  WYNKOOP  &  CO., 

Proprietors  and  Perfumers, 

63  Liberty-street,  New-York. 


COSTAR’S”  RAT  EXTERMINATOR. 


An  infallible  destroyer  of  RATS,  MICE,  ANTS,  GROUND 
MICE,  MOLES,  &c.  &c.  & c.  (Not  dangerous  to  the  Human 
Family.)  Rats  do  not  die  in  their*holes,  out  come  out  and  die. 

Put  up  in  20c.,  35c.,  65c.,  $1,  $2,  $3,  and  $5  Boxes. 

“  COSTAR’S”  BED  BUG  EXTERMINATOR. 

Never  known  to  fail— and  used  every  day  by  thousands  in 
New-York  and  elsewhere. 

Put  up  in  25c.f  50c.,  75c.,  $1,  $1  50,  $2  50,  and  $4  50  Bottles. 

“COSTAR'S”  ELECTRIC  POWDER. 

For  the  destruction  of  Moths,  Musquitoes,  Flies,  Fleas, 
Plant  Insects,  Vermin  on  Fowls  and  Animals,  &c.  &c. 

Put  up  in  25c.  and  50c.  Boxes. 

Sold  Wholesale  and  Retail  at  “COSTAR’S”  PRINCIPAL 
DEPOT,  388  BROADWAY.  NEW-YORK,  and  by  the  principal 
DRUGGISTS  and  DEALERS  throughout  the  United  States,  the 
Canadas,  West  Indies ,  California  and  South  America. 

(Egf'  Orders  must  alioays  be  accompanied  by  the  cash. 

....  No  goods  sent  on  commission 

....  Small  Sample  Packages  put  up  at  the  lowest  wholesale 
prices  for  first  orders  in  new  places,  with  Cards,  Show-bills, 
Posters,  &c.  &c. 

....  Packages  expressly  put  up  for  Ships,  Steamboats,  Hotels 
Public  Institutions,  &c. 

_ Full  particulars  to  }Vholesale  Dealers— scales  ot  prices, 

&c.  &c.,will  be  promptly  mailed  on  application. 

Address  “  COSTAR,”  No.  388  Broadway,  New-York. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


14B 


A  LLEN’S  IMPROVED  MOWER,  AND 

MOWER  AND  REAPER — the  best  in  America. 

A  large  assortment  of  the  most  approved  Agricultural  and 

horticultural  ‘  ’  *■  "  ’  ’  - 

For  sale  by 


Horticultural  implements,  of  good  quality^and  at  low^prices, 


R.  L.  ALLEai, 

189  and  191  Water-st.,  New-York. 


The  improved  premium  excel- 

SIOR  FANNING  MILL.— This  is  the  best,  handsomest, 
and  cheapest  Fanning-Mill  known,  and  is  warranted  to  be 
second  to  no  other  made  in  the  United  States,  for  durability, 
simplicity,  rapidity  in  doing  work,  or  for  any  of  the  purposes  for 
which  a  good  Fan-Mill  is  designed. 

Manufactured  only  by  us  at  the  Tioga  Point  Agricultural 
Works.  Price  $25.  A  very  liberal  discount  made  to  dealers, 
who  are  invited  to  order  a  sample  Mill. 

R.  M.  WELLES  &  BROOKS, 

Athens,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

Agents  for  New-York  city : 

GRIFFING  BROTHER  &  CO.,  60  Courtland-st. 


New-Yorls  §f»Se  Tale  Wos’Iks. 

On  the  Western  Plank  Road ,  near  the  Orphan  Asylum , 
Albany ,  N.  Y. 

The  subscriber  having  purchased  the  Drain  Tile  Works  of 
Artcher  &  Co.,  offers  for  sale  the  following-sized  Tile  : 


Sole  Tile  cut  14  inches  long — 
Pieces. 

2  in.  calibre . $12  per  1,000 

3  “  18 

4  “  40 

5  “  60 

6  “  .  80 


Horse  Shoe  Tile  cut  14  inches  long 
Pieces. 

2) 4  in.  calibre . $12  per  1,000 

3) 4  “  15 

iH  “  .....  18 

5^  “  40 

6^  “  .  60 

8  “  .  80 

I  warrant  every  Tile  perfectly  sound,  and  harder  and  better 
Tile  than  any  before  made  in  Albany.  If  not, the  purchaser  need 
not  pay  for  them.  I  will  also  undertake  Draining  to  any  amount, 
and  at  any  place,  and  furnish  Tile  for  the  same,  and  ask  no  pay 
until  the  employer  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  result.  I  am 
also  willing  to  render  my  services  in  laying  out  Drains  free  of 
charge,  to  any  one  who  purchases  Tile  of  me. 

A  liberal  per*  centage  will  be  allowed  on  orders  for  10,000  or 
more.  Cartage  free.  Gentlemen,  your  patronage  is  respect¬ 
fully  solicited.  Orders  from  all  parts  thankfully  received,  and 
promptly  attended  to. 

GEORGE  ALDERSON,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Office,  63  Quay-Street. 
(Late  Artcher  &  Co  ) 


Thermometers,  barometers, &c. 

of  reliable  quality  and  various  descriptions,  among  which 
are  those  particularly  suited  for  Horticultural  purposes,  which 
register  the  coldest  and  warmest  degree  of  temperature  during 
the  24  hours,  in  the  absence  of  the  observer.  For  sale  by 

D.  EGGERT  &  SON,  239  Pearl-st. 


REBECCA  GRAPE  VINES 

FOR  SALE. 

TO  BE  READY  FOR  DELIVERY  BY 

the  15th  of  May,  good  strong  Plants  in  pots,  propagated 
from  the  original  vine.  Price  $3  each. 

Those  wishing  to  obtain  this  new  and  valuable  Native  White 
&rape,  will  do  well  to  forward  their  orders  at  an  early  date. 

WILLIAM  BROCKSBANK, 

Prospect  Hill  Nursery  (near  Hudson), 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


LAWTON 

BLACKBERRY  PLANTS- 

The  Subscribers  announce  to  their  friends  and  eustomersthat 
they  have  now 

OVER  SIX  ACRES 
of  the 

GENUINE  LAWTON 

BLACKBERRY  PLANTS 

under  cultivation,  and  in  good  condition. 

They  are  therefore  prepared  to  fill  large  orders  the  coming 
FALL  and  the  following  SPRING. 

PRICES. 


$18 

per 

Hundred  plants. 

$10 

per 

Fifty  plants. 

$5 

per 

Twenty-five  plants* 

S3 

per 

Dozen  plants. 

N.  B.  All  plants  ordered  of  us  will  be  TAKEN  up 
and  PACKED  with  the  GREATEST  CARE  ;  and 
UNDER  OUR  OWN  PERSONAL  SUPERVISION. 

Of  the  MANY  THOUSANDS  _ 
sent  out  by  us  last  year  we  have  heard  very  few  instances  of 
failure  notwithstanding  that  they  have  been  forwarded  to 
EVERY  PART  OF  THE  COUNTRY, 
and  the  setting  out  has  often  been  entrusted  to  unskillful  hands. 

Printed  directions  for  setting  and  cultivating  are  sent  with 
every  package. 

0EOEGE  SEYMOUR  &  CO., 

South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


F 


Cri'azisRg  l,a.BB4ls  for  Sale. 

OUR  HUNDRED  ACRES  OF  THE 

finest  grazing  lands  in  the  State  of  New-York,  situated  on 
Chestnut  Ridge,  within  three  miles  of  the  Railroad  Station  at 
Dover  Plains,  Dutchess  County,  and  within  eighty  miles  of  the 
city  of  New-York,  are  now  offered  for  sale  upon  easy  terms,  and 
at  a  moderate  price.  The  location  is  unsurpassed  for  salubrity 
of  climate,  facility  of  access  to  market,  fertility  of  soil,  and  ex¬ 
cellent  water.  The  entire  tract  is  susceptible  of  the  highest 
degree  of  cultivation.  About  forty -five  acres  of  the  finest  Chest¬ 
nut,  Oak  and  Hickory  timber. 

The  improvements  on  the  premises  consist  of  a  spacious  two- 
storv  frame  Dwelling,  Bam,  Carriage-house,  St  able.  Tool-house, 
Work-shop,  Granary,  Poultry  house  and  Yard;  Boiling-house, 
Cider-mill,  Wood-mill,  Wood-house,  Ice-house,  and  extensive 
Sheds  and  Stabling  for  Cattle. 

There  is  on  the  premises  an  abundance  of  Fruit  of  every  de¬ 
scription.  About  1,000  Apple  trees,  250  bearing  Pear  trees,  with 
Cherry,  Plum,  and  the  smaller  fruits  sufficient  for  family  use. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  from  D.  B.  HAIGHT. 
Esq.,  Dover  Plains,  Dutciiess  Co.,  N.  Y.;  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189 
Water-street,  New-York  ;  or  by  application  to 

*  SAMUEL  T.  TABER, 
Hempstead  Branch,  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SAjLlE, 

IN  BUCKINGHAM  COUNTY,  VIRGINIA. 

THE  UNDERSIGNED,  WISHING  TO 

close  nis  Farming  operations  in  Buckingham  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  offers  for  sale,  upon  reasonable  terms,  or  in  exchange  for 
city  property,  two  valuable  tracts  of  land,  being  within  six  miles 
of  Buckingham  Court  House,  and  adjoining  the  Moseley  &  Gar¬ 
rett  Gold  Mines.  One  of  said  tracts  contains  about  230  acres, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  “Owen’s  Mills” — having  about  100 
acres  at  present  in  cultivation,  with  a  growing  crop  of  wheat, 
corn  and  oats,  with  half  an  acre  of  ground  planted  with  vegeta¬ 
bles,  containing,  in  part,  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  onions,  lettuce, 
&c.,  and  enclosed  with  new  fencing.  Tiiere  is  on  the  place  a 
small  dwelling-house,  and  all  necessary  out-houses,  such  as  sta¬ 
bles,  &c.,  with  stock  of  horses,  cattle  and  hogs ;  farming  uten¬ 
sils,  &c. ;  also  a  steam  saw  and  grist  mill,  with  engine  of  35 
horse  power,  and  sufficient  timber  for  the  support  of  the  place, 
if  purchased  separate.  The  other  tract  lies  within  one-fourth  of 
a  mile  of  the  one  first  mentioned,  and  contains  216  acres,  is  en¬ 
tirely  covered  with  timber,  but  well  adapted  to  cultivation,  the 
soil  being  of  excellent  quality.  These  lands  are  in  a  remarkably 
healthy  section  of  the  State,  wit  h  an  abundance  of  the  best 
water,  and  befng  situated  very  near  the  Gold  Mines,  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  ready  sale  for  produce  of  all  kinds.  The  above  lands  I 
wifi  sell  low,  for  a  part  cash,  and  a  long  credit  on  the  balance, 
or  will  exchange  the  whole  for  property  in  the  city  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  growing  crop,  stock,  &c,,  I  will  sell  in  connection  with 
the  land,  or  separate,  for  cash,  or  on  a  short  credit.  Possession 
can  be  had  immediately. 

Address  E.  OWEN  (now  upon  the  premises),  at  Buckingham 
Court  House,  Virginia;  or  E.  OWEN  &  SON,  No.  212  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  avenue,  Washington. 


FIELD  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

A  FULL  ASSORTMElN'T  OF  THE 

choicest  Foreign  and  Domestic  Field  and  Garden  Seeds, 
raised  expressly  for  my  trade.  All  genuine  and  of  the  best 
kinds.  For  sale  wholesale  and -retail. 

SORGHUM  SACCHARATUM,  or  CHINESE  SUGAR¬ 
CANE,  both  of  foreign  and  home  growth,  put  up  in  dollar  pack¬ 
ages,  with  printed  directions  for  planting.  Also,  by  the  pound 
or  in  larger  quantities. 

KING  PHILIP,  or  BROWN  CORN. 

WYANDOTTE  CORN. 

LARGE  SOUTHERN  CORN. 

WHITE  and  YELLOW  FLINT  CORN. 

DARLING’S  EXTRA  EARLY  SWEET  CORN. 

EARLY  TUSCARORA  CORN. 

EVERGREEN,  DUTTON,  POP  and  other  varieties. 
POLAND  AND  OTHER  CHOICE  SEED  OATS— The  best 
in  market 

SPRING  BARLEY — Extra  choice  quality. 

SPRING  RYE. 

SPARING  WHEAT— Fife,  Tea,  Golden  Drop,  Canada  Club 

POTATOES — Prince  Albert,  very  superior.  Dikeman.  Ear¬ 
ly  J  une.  Ash  Leaf  Kidney,  Mercer,  and  other  choice  varieties. 

SPRING  AND  WINTER  VETCHES,  BROOM  CORN, 
PEAS  of  every  choice  variety.  BEANS  ditto. 

GRASS  SEEDS. — Timothy,  Red  Top,  Ray,  Orchard,  Blue 
Sweet  Scented  Vernal,  Foul  Meadow,  &c. 

CLOVER. — Large  and  Medium  Red,  Dutch. White,  Lucern 
or  Alfalfa,  Alsixe,  Crimson,  Sanfoin,  Sweet  Scented. 
MILLET— Extra  clean  for  sowing. 

FLOWER  SEED  and  HERBS — All  new  and  valuable  varie¬ 
ties. 

RED  AND  YELLOW  ONION  SETS— Top  or  Button  On¬ 
ions.  Potato  Onions. 

APPLE,  PEAR  AND  QUINCE  SEEDS,  PEACH  Pitts,  &c. 
OSAGE  ORANGE. — Yellow  and  Honev  Locust,  Buckthorn. 
MUSHROOM  SPAWN  TOBACCO  SEED— Havana,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  and  large  Connecticut  Leaf— all  choice  varieties. 
BIRDSEED. — Canary,  Hemp,  Rape,  Maw  and  Rough  Rice  . 
GRAFTING  WAX,  WHALE  SOAP  GUANO  and  SUPER¬ 
PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  in  small  packages  of  25  cents  each. 

FORCING  GLASSES,  SYRINGES,  and  a  full  assortment 
of  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  VINE  and  FLOW 
ER  SCISSORS,  GRASS  and  HEDGE  SHEARS,  &c.,  &c. 

STRAWBERRY,  CURRANT,  and  RASPBERRY  SEED.— 
Lawton  Blackberry,  Red  Antwerp,  Fastolf  and  Franconia  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Hovey’s,  ana  other  choice  Strawberries,  Cranberry,  Pie. 
Plant  or  Rhubarb,  Asparagus,  Osage  Orange,  and  other  plants. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  all  kinds,  in  the  best  condition, 
furnished  to  order. 

Catalogues  furnished  on  application. 

BOOKS. — A  choice  variety  of  standard  works  on  Horticul¬ 
ture,  Agriculture,  trees,  drainage,  &c.,  &c. 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  Water-st.,  New-York. 


Field  and  garden  seeds,  agri¬ 
cultural  and  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 
of  the  most  approved  patterns. 

CsF0  Farmers  will  find  it  to  iheir  advantage  to  call  and  see  our 
LITTLE  AMERICAN  MOWER  AND  REAPER. 

It  weighs  only  450  pounds,  light  draft,  no  side  draft,  and  war¬ 
ranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Sold  at  the  low  price  of  $100  as  a 
Mower;  $120  as  Blower  and  Reaper.  Sold  by 

GRIFFING  BROTHER  &  CO.. 

60  Courtlandt-st.,  New-York. 

Genuine  mohar  or  Hungarian 

MILLET  SEED— A  new  and  fine  variety,  very  hardy, 
resisting  extreme  drouth,  and  yielding  a  large  quantity  of  the 
choicest  forage,  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store. 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water-st. 


VS/'ILLARD  FELT,  No.  14  Maiden-lane, 

*  *  Manufacturer  of  Blank  Books, and  Importer  and  Dealer 
in  PAPER  and  STATIONERY  of  every  description.  Paiticu- 
lar  attention  paid  to  orders. 


CHOICE  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE. 
THE  ILLINOIS  CENTRAL 
RAILROAD  COMPANY 

IS  NOW  PREPARED  TO  SELL  ABOUT 

1,500,000  ACRES  OF  CHOSCE 

FARMING  LAUDS, 

IN  TRACTS  OF  FORTY  ACRES  AND  UPWARDS 

ON  LONG  CREDITS,  AND  AT  LOW  RATES  OF  INTEREST 

These  lands  were  granted  by 

the  Government  to  aid  the  construction  of  this  Road,  and 
are  among  the  richest  and  most  fertile  in  the  world.  They  ex¬ 
tend  from  Northeast  and  Northwest,  through  the  middle  of  the 
State,  to  the  extreme  South,  and  include  every  variety  of  climate 
and  productions  found  between  those  parallels  of  latitude.  The 
Northern  portion  is  chiefly  prairie,  interspersed  with  fine  groves, 
and  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  sections  timber  predominates, 
alternating  with  beautiful  prairies  and  openings. 

The  climate  is  more  healthy,  mil4.  and  equable,  than  any 
other  part  of  the  country;  the  air  is  pure  and  bracing,  while  liv¬ 
ing  streams  and  springs  of  excellent  water  abound. 

Bituminous  Coal  is  extensively  mined,  and  supplies  a  cheap 
and  desirable  fuel,  being  furnished  at  many  points  at  $2  to 
$4  per  ton,  and  wood  can  be  had  at  the  same  rate  per  cord. 

Building  Stone  of  excellent  quality  also  abounds,  which  can 
be  procured  for  little  more  than  the  expense  of  1  ransportatiou. 

The  great  fertility  of  these  lands,  which  are  a  black  rich  mold 
from  two  to  five  feet  deep,  and  gently  rolling— their  contiguity  to 
this  road,  by  which  every  facility  is  furnished  for  travel  and 
transportation  to  the  principal  markets  North,  South,  East, 
West,  and  the  economy  with  which  they  can  be  cultivated,  ren¬ 
der  them  the  most  valuable  investment  that  can  be  found,  and 
present  the  most  favorable  opportunity  for  persons  of  industri¬ 
ous  habits  and  small  means  to  acquire  a  comfortable  independ¬ 
ence  in  a  few  years. 

Chicago  is  now  the  greatest  grain  market  in  the  world ,  and 
the  facility  and  economy  with  which  the  products  of  these 
lands  can  be  transported  to  that  market, make  them  much  more 
profitable  at  the  prices  asked  than  those  more  remote  at  Govern¬ 
ment  rates,  as  the  additional  cost  of  transportation  is  a  perpetual 
tax  on  the  latter,  which  must  be  borne  by  the  producer  in  the 
reduced  price  he  receives  for  his  grain,  &c. 

The  Title  is  Perfect,  and  when  the  final  payments  are  made. 
Deeds  are  executed  by  the  Trustees  appointed  by  the  State,  and 
in  whom  the  title  is  vested  to  the  purchasers,  which  convey  to 
them  absolute  titles  in  Fee  Simple,  free  and  clear  of  every  in¬ 
cumbrance,  lien  or  mortgage. 

The  prices  are  from  S®  $30. 
INTEREST  ONLY  3  PER  CENT. 

20  per  cent,  deducted  from  the  Credit  price  for  Cash. 
Those  who  purchase  on  long  credit  give  notes  payable  in  2,  3, 
4,  5  and  6  years  after  date, and  are  required  to  improve  one-tenth 
annually  for  five  years,  so  as  to  have  one-halt  the  land  under 
cultivation  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

Competent  Surveyors  will  accompany  those  "who  wish  to  ex¬ 
amine  these  lands,  tree  of  charge,  and  aid  them  in  making  selec- 

The  lands  remaining  unsold  are  as  rich  and  valuable  as  those 
which  have  been  disposed  of. 

SECTIONAL  MAPS 

Will  be  sent  to  any  one  who  will  inclose  fifty  cents  in  Postage 
Stamps,  and  Books  or  Pamphlets,  containing  numerous  in¬ 
stances  of  successful  farming,  signed  by  respectable  and  well- 
known  farmers  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Railroad  lands 
throughout  the  State  ;  also  the  cost  of  fencing,  price  of  cattle, 
expense  of  harvesting,  threshing,  etc.,  or  any  other  informa¬ 
tion,  will  he  cheerfully  given  on  application,  either  personally 
or  by  letter,  in  English,  French  or  German,  addressed  to 
JOHN  WILSON, 

Land  Commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co. 
Office  in  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Depot,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

ID©CT<»IS.  IKDOFSaAIW’S 
celebrated 

GERMAN  RITTERS. 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  C.  M.  JACKSON,  Philad’a,  Pa. 

WILL  EFFECTUAl.LV  CURE 
LIVER  COMPLAINT.  DYSPEPSIA,  JAUNDICE, 
CHRONIC  OR  NERVOUS  DEBILITY, 
DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEYS, 

AND  ALL  DISEASES 
ARISING  FROM 
A  DISOR¬ 
DERED 
LIVER 
OR 

STOMACH; 

Such  as  Constipation,  Inward  Piles,  Fullness  or  Blood  to  the 
Head,  Acidity  of  th  e  Stomach,  Nausea,  Heartburn.  Disgust 
for  Food,  Fullness  or  Weight  in  the  Stomach,  Sour  Eruc¬ 
tations,  Sinking  or  Fluttering  at  the  Pit  of  the  Stomach, 
Swimming  of  the  Head,  Hurried  and  Difficult.  Breathing, 
Fluttering  at  the  Heart,  Choking  or  Suffocating  Sensations 
when  in  u  lying  posture,  Dimness  of  Vision,  Dots  of  Webs 
before  the  Sight,  Fever,  ami  Dull  Pain  in  the  Head,  Defi¬ 
ciency  of  Perspiration,  Yellowness  of  the  Skin  and  Eyes, 
Pain  in  the  Side,  Buck,  Chest,  Limbs,  &c  .,  Sudden  Flushes 
of  Heat,  Burning  in  the  Flesh,  Constant  Imaginings  of  Evil, 
andGreat  Depression  of  Sp-irits. 

The  Proprietor,  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  tnis 
pre  paration  does  so  with  a  feeling  of  the  utmost  confidence  m 
its  virtues  and  adaptation  to  tlie  diseases  for  which  ii  is  recom¬ 
mended.  ,  , 

It  is  no  new  and  untried  article,  hut.  one  that  lias  stood  tne 
test  of  a  ten  years’  trial  before  the  American  people,  and  its 
reputation  and  sale  is  unrivalled  by  any  similar  preparations 
extant.  The  testimony  in  its  favor,  given  by  tile  most  prominent 
and  well-known  physicians  and  individuals  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  is  immense,  and  a  careful  perusal  of  the  Almanac,  pub¬ 
lished  annually  by  the  Pioprietor,  and  to  he  had  gratis  of  any  ot 
his  Agents,  cannot  but  satisfy  the  most  skeptical  that  this 
remedy  is  really  deserving  the  great  celebrity  it  has  obtained. 

Principal  Office  and  Manufactory.  No.  9$  ARCH-street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  And. for  sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Store-keeper* 
in  every  town  and  village  in  the  United  States  and  Canadas. 
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American  Agriculturist  Office,  i 
New-York,  May  22,  1857.  ) 

The  Produce  Markets  have  generally  been  brisker,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  month,  the  opening  of  inland  navigation  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  activity.  Tne  reports  of  much  reduced 
supplies,  of  Breadstuffs,  and  of  the  poor  appearance  of  the 
growing  crops,  has  also  served  to  stimulate  business. 
These  reports  have  been  used  to  influence  our  maiket,  so 
as  to  benefit  speculators  alone,  the  true  state  of  the  stock 
of  Produce  in  the  country,  and  the  real  condition  of  the 
growing  crops,  are  not  near  as  bad  as  interested  parties 
have  represented,  speculators,  however,  have  diligently 
labored  to  spread  the  gloomiest  predictions  ;  and  for  a 
while  they  succeeded  in  deceiving  both  producers  and 
consumers.  They  had  previously  secured  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  produce,  and  they  calculated  that  they  could  rule 
the  markets.  But  in  developing  this  project,  they  mis¬ 
calculated  the  extent  of  their  means,  and  when  pressed 
for  money,  they  have  been  obliged  to  surrender  to  the 
potent  influence  of  the  legitimate  laws  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand.  The  effort  to  create  a  famine  panic  proved  abor¬ 
tive, — and  though  prices  of  the  leading  kinds  of  flour  and 
grain  have  advanced  considerably  during  the  month,  they 
closed  heavily  and  languidly— buyers  having  at  this  date 
any  existing  advantage.  The  home  demand  is  now  the 
main  reliance  of  factors  ;  speculation  has  partially  ceased, 

and  the  export  movement  is  insignificant . Cotton  is 

slowly  improving  in  demand  and  value . Provisions 

are  in  good  request,  and  the  leading  articles  are  quoted 
higher . Butter  and  cheese  being  the  only  commodi¬ 
ties  that  are  cheaper .  Groceries  are  generally  brisker 

and  dearer,  with  reduced  supplies  available . Hay  is 

less  abundant,  and  is  in  lively  request  at  decidedly  better 

pnees . Hemp,  Hops  and  Grass  Seeds  are  quiet  and 

rather  languid . Tallow. is  saleable  and  steady . 

Tobacco  is  in  poor  supply  and  fair  demand  at  full  rates.. . 
Wool  rules  quite  dull  and  heavy,  though  the  available 
stock  is  not  large.  The  very  limited  inquiry  for  all  de¬ 
scriptions  disheartens  owners.  These  are  desirous  to 
sell,  but  they  can  not  find  buyers  unless  at  prices  which 
they  are  not  disposed  to  accept.  Quotations  are  wholly 
nominal . Other  commodities  are  moderately  inquired 


for  at  about  former  prices. 

As  we  go  to  press— business  on  the  Corn  Exchange,  es¬ 
pecially  in  Indian  corn,  is  seriously  impeded  by  the  dis¬ 
agreement  of  dealers  about  the  number  of  pounds  of 
corn  which  should  now  constitute  a  bushel.  It  has  been 
customary  to  allow  56  tbs.  to  the  bushel,  and  sellers  gener¬ 
ally  refuse  to  exceed  this  allowance.  An  act  passed  dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  session  of  the  State  Legislature,  however, 
decreed  lhat  58  tbs.  of  corn  should  constitute  a  bushel,  and 
most  buyers  contend  for  this  amount.  So  far  no  reconcili¬ 
ation  of  opinion  has  beeneffected  on  the  subject,  and  the 
protraction  of  the  dispute  serves  only  to  obstruct  business. 

We  annex  a  comparative  list  of  the  closing  prices  of  the 
principal  agricultural  products,  last  month  and  this,  show¬ 
ing  the  fluctuations  since  our  previous  issue : 

April  24.  May  22. 


Flour— Cora'n  to  Extra  State  $5  65 
Common  to  Fancy  Western..  5  70 

Extra  Western .  5  95 

Fancy  to  Extra  Genesee. . . 

Mixed  to  Extra  Southern.. 

Rye  Flour— Fine  and  Super. 

Corn  Meal . 

Wheat — Canada  White. 

Western  White .  150 

Southern  White .  J  54 

All  kindsof  Red .  1  50 

Corn— Mixed . 

Yellow . 

White . 

Oats — State  and  Western 

Jersey  .  54 

Southern . 

R  . . 

Barley . 

Wlme  Beans . 

Black-eyed  Peas,  per  2  bush.. 

Cotton— Middlings,  perlb  — 

Fair . 

Rice,  per  11)0  lbs . 

Hops,  per  lb . 

Pork — Mess,  per  bbl .  22  50 

Prime,  per  bbl . 

Beef — Country  Mess. . 

Prime .  10  75 

Hogs,  Dressed,  per  lb .  9 

Lard,  in  bbls  per  lb .  1 3)4® 

Butter— Western,  per  lb. .  ~ 

State,  per  lb . 

Cheese,  per  lb . 

Potatoes — Carters,  per  bbl 

Mercers,  per  bbl .  2  75 

Onions — Reds,  per  bbl .  3  50 

White,  per  bbl . 4  50 

Apples,  per  bbl . 3  00 

Eggs,  fresh,  per  dozen .  15)4® 

Feathers,  Live  Geese  per  lb. 

S K p: i) — clover,  per  lb . 

Timothy,  mowed,  per  bushel. 

Timothy,  reaped,  per  busliol . . . 

Sugar,  Brown,  per  lb . . 

Molasses,  New-Orleans,  prgl 

Coffee,  Rio,  per  lb . 

Tobacco — Kentucky,  Sic.  pr  lb 

Seed  Leaf  perlb . 

WooL-Domestic  fleece,  per  lb. 

Domestic,  pulled,  per  lb  ... 

Hemp — U  mir’d  Amer’n  pr  toi 
Dressed  American,  per  ton. . 

Hay  per  100  lbs . 

Tallow,  per  lb . 

Whisky.  Domestic, per  gal.. 

Oil  Cake,  perton .  .  35  00 
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The  subjoined  tabular  statement  presents  summaries  of 
the  total  receipts  of  the  leading  kinds  of  Breadstuffs,  by 
railroad,  river  and  coastw  ise,  and  of  the  total  sales,  here 
(or  twenty-four  business  days,  ending  to-day,  as  well  as 
of  the  exports  from  the  port  of  New-York  for  the  same 
period : 

Receipts.  Sales.  Exports. 

Wheat  Flout,  bbls . 181,600  328,355  68,051 

Wheat,  bushels . 134,500  231,150  .  88,327 

Corn,  bushels . 219,500  697,000  152,049 

Rye,  bushels .  2,000  57,200  1,004 

Barley,  bushels .  12,450 

These  summaries  enable  us  to  make  the  following 

comparison  of  the  receipts  and  sales  : 

Receipts.  Sales 
Total  24  days  this  month  in  bushels. ..  .1.264.000  2,639.575 

Total  24  days  last  monthin  bushels .  1,236,000  2,620  650 

Increase  this  month,  in  bushels .  28,000  18,925 

They  also  afford  the  follow  ing  comparison  of  the  ex¬ 
ports,  from  the  port  of  New-York,  for  twenty-four  busi¬ 
ness  days  last  month,  and  twenty-four  business  days,  this 
month : 

LAST  MONTH.  THIS  MONTH. 

Flour,  bbls .  84,882  68,051 

Wheat,  bush .  149,382  88,327 

Corn,  hush .  508,949  152,049 

Rye,  bush .  42,524  1,004 


Cattle  Market.— The  receipts  of  Beef  Cattle  for  four 
weeks  ending  May  20,  were  12,266,  or  761  less  than  during 
the  preceding  four  weeks.  Receipts  for  the  week  ending 
April 29,  3,417  ;  May  6,  2,948  ;  13,  3,158  ;  20,  2,743.  Prices 
varied  as  follows  ;  April  29,  ic.  decline;  May  6,  fc.  de¬ 
cline  :  13th,  ic.  decline ,  May  20th,  lic.tolic  advance; 
making  a  total  advance  for  the  month  of  lc.  Wednesday 
May  20th,  prices  ranged  :  Premium  cattle  14c.®15c.: 
First  quality,  13fc.(®14c.:  Medium  quality,  13c.i®13}c  : 
Poor  quality,  121c,®  13c.:  Poorest  quality,  12c.®12Jc. 
General  selling  price,  121c  .®14c.:  Average  of  all  sales 
13c.tol3ic.:  These  prices  are  higher  than  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  in  two  if  not  in  twelve  years  past :  and,  as  there  is 
a  scarcity  of  cattle  in  the  country  prices  must  rule  high 
during  the  season. 

Receipts  of  Sheep  and  Lambs  for  the  four  w  eeks  ending 
on  the  20th  were  15,783,  giving  an  increase  of  1,667  over 
the  same  period  of  last  month.  Prices  now  range  at  13c. 
®15c.  p  ft.  for  the  dressed  carcasses,  or  almost  6Jc  ®8c. 
for  sheep  with  wool  on,  and  11c.®  13c.  dressed,  or  5Jc.® 
7c.  p  ft.  live  weight,  for  shorn  animals.  Lambs  are  yet 
scarce,  selling  at  prices  equal  to  18c.®25c.  P  ft.  for  the 
meat. 


The  Weather  thus  far,  during  the  present  month,  ex¬ 
cepting  one  week  commencing  with  the  6th,  has  been 
more  like  April  than  May.  Cold  and  rain  have  been  the 
chief  elements  of  the  weather.  As  late  as  the  19th  snow 
fell  in  the  central  part  of  New-York,  and  the  cold  rain 
here  was  interspersed  with  snowflakes.  The  Spring  is 
very  backward,  and  much  seed  now  in,  must  decay 
through  excessive  moisture  and  cold.  Our  condensed 
weather  notes  read:  April  24,  rain  ;  25,  and  26,  clear  and 
warm  ;  27,  rain  ;  28,  29  and  30,  clear.  May  1,  clear  and 
fine  ;  2, heavy  rain  ;  3,  foggy ;  4  and  5  heavy  rain  ;  6  lo  10 
clear,  fine  and  warm  ;  11  and  12,  clear  but  cooler;  13, 
warm. — Plum,  Peach  and  Cherry  trees  in  bloom  ;  14  and 
15,  rainy  ;  16,  rain  A.  M.,  clear  P.  M.;  17,  clear  and  cool, 
with  frost,  18,  cool  and  cloudy ;  19  and  20,  cold  North- 
East  rain  storm— a  little  snow  here,  and  considerable  at 
the  North,  21  ;  cloudy,  with  rain  A.  M.,  clear  P.  M. 
Ground  full  of  water  ;  22,  clear  and  warm. 
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WORK  EOIi  THE  MONTH. 

“  Nor  must  we  pass  untold,  what  arms  they  wield 
Who  labor  tillage,  and  the  furrowed  field  ; 

The  crooked  plow,  the  share,  the  towering  hight 
Of  wagons,  and  the  carts  unwieldly  weight ; 

The  sled,  the  tumbrel,  hurdles,  and  the  flail, 

The  fair  of  Bacchus  with  the  flying  sail. 

These  all  must  be  prepared,  if  plowmen  hope, 

The  promised  blessing  of  a  bounteous  crop.” 

What  a  change  has  come  over  the  art  of 
tillage  since  Virgil  sung  his  Georgies,  and 
described  the  implements  of  Roman  hus¬ 
bandry,  and  their  various  uses !  One  can 
hardly  realize  it,  until  he  puts  the  drawings 
of  the  ancient  plow  beside  the  modern  one, 
in  all  its  varieties,  adapted  to  every  kind  of 
soil,  to  every  kind  of  location,  and  every 
crop.  It  is  profitable  to  look  back,  at  times, 
and  to  see  what  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  farm  crops,  and 
what  great  improvements  science  has  brought 
jo  his  aid.  Virgil,  in  describing  the  plow, 
gives  this  advice  to  the  farmer  : 

“Young  elms,  with  early  force  in  copses  bow, 

Fit  for  the  figure  of  the  crooked  plow, 

Of  eight  feet  long  a  fastened  beam  prepare, 

On  either  side  the  head  produce  an  ear, 

And  sink  a  socket  for  the  shining  share. 

Of  beech,  the  plow  tail  and  the  bending  yoke  ; 

Or  softer  linden  hardened  in  the  smoke.” 

Such  was  the  plowing  gear  of  the  ancients, 
simply  a  natural  growth  of  wood  fashioned 
by  the  farmer  himself.  The  shining  share 
was  but  a  blunt  piece  of  iron  fastened  to  the 
crooked  plow  beam,  and  not  doing  its  work 
so  well  as  a  single  tooth  of  a  modern  cul¬ 
tivator.  And  yet  this  rude  plow,  scratching 
but  few  inches  in  depth,  was  hardly  im¬ 
proved  until  the  present  century.  Indeed, 
there  was  little  division  of  the  farmer’s  labor 
until  a  quite  recent  period.  The  poet  de¬ 
scribes  a  state  of  agriculture  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  in  which  the  farmer  is  his  own  me¬ 
chanic, shaping  his  plow  beam  by  anticipating 
his  wants,  and  compelling  the  young  sapling 
to  grow  into  a  shape  suitable  for  a  plow 
beam.  The  present  generation  can  remem¬ 
ber  that  there  was  almost  as  little  division  of 
labor  upon  our  own  farms.  The  farmer 
made  his  own  plow  beams,  fashioned  the 
handles,  and  was  only  dependant  upon  the 
blacksmith  for  a  plow  share  without  a 
mold-board,  for  the  clevis,  and  the  irons  of 
the  yoke.  There  were  no  agricultural  ware¬ 
houses,  stored  with  all  the  tools  that  the 
farmer  wished  to  use.  He  made  his  own 
ox-yokes,  and  bows,  and  pins,  and  usually, 


his  own  sleds  and  carts,  with  the  exception 
of  the  wheels.  Farmers’  tools  were  only 
made  to  order,  and  these  of  the  rudest  kind. 

Now,  labor  has  been  so  far  divided,  that  a 
farmer  can  find  ready-made  nearly  every 
tool  he  wants  to  use  upon  his  soil,  and  a 
great  variety  of  tools  that  were  unthought 
of  fifty  years  ago.  The  plow  is  no  longer  a 
rude  implement.  It  is  the  combined  result 
of  the  highest  scientific  knowledge  and  prac¬ 
tical  skill.  Years  of  patient  study  and  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  laws  of  mechanical  force, 
have  been  spent  upon  it,  so  that  it  produces 
its  results  with  the  least  expenditure  of  ani¬ 
mal  strength.  It  is  so  constructed  that  it  is 
easily  guided,  and  the  holder  can  plow  nar¬ 
row  or  wide,  deep  or  shallow,  as  suits  his 
convenience.  We  have  plows  for  various 
kinds  of  work, — for  the  sward  and  for  the 
stubble,  for  the  surface  and  for  the  sub-soil, 
for  the  side-hill  and  for  the  plain,  those  turn¬ 
ing  a  single  furrow  and  those  turning  two. 

In  looking  at  the  changes  which  have 
come  over  our  agriculture,  none  is  more 
striking  than  that  in  the  farmer  him¬ 
self.  He  looks  at  his  business  from  a  new 
stand-point.  It  is  no  longer  a  stereotyped 
routine,  in  which  man  uses  as  little  mind  as 
the  dumb  cattle  he  drives  over  his  fields. 
Among  the  more  intelligent  class  of  cultiva¬ 
tors,  husbandry  is  no  longer  considered  a 
perfected  art.  Its  methods  are  not  so  well- 
established  that  it  is  deemed  a  waste  of  time 
and  labor  to  try  anything  new.  It  is  a  ten¬ 
tative  art,  in  which  everjf  man  feels  that  he 
has  much  to  learn,  and  experiments  in  new 
tools,  crops,  fertilizers,  and  modes  of  tillage 
are  everywhere  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
practice  of  those  who  apply  mind  to  hus¬ 
bandry,  is  gradually  influencing  that  very 
large  class  who  apply  only  muscle.  They 
see  the  results  of  deep  plowing,  and  high 
manuring,  and,  to  some  extent,  imitate  their 
thinking  neighbors.  This  experimenting  is 
everywhere  practicable  among  the  readers 
of  our  agricultural  journals.  This  change 
in  the  farmer  himself,  we  regard  as  the  most 
important  of  all  that  has  been  done  in  agri¬ 
cultural  reform.  In  it  lies  the  germ  of  all 
future  improvement,  a  work  that  is  certain 
to  go  forward  until  the  scientific  principles 
of  cultivation  are  everywhere  recognized 
and  practiced. 

Deeper  tillage  is  another  prominent  fea¬ 
ture  of  modern  husbandry.  The  plow  has 
been  constructed  to  meet  this  want  of  the 
soil.  It  has  been  discovered  that  the  roots 
of  cultivated  crops  take  a  much  wider  and 
deeper  range  than  was  formerly  suspected. 
The  soil  is  loosened  and.  fertilized  to  meet 


this  necessity  of  the  crops.  Deep  plowing 
is  found  to  be  a  safeguard  against  the  drouth 
of  Summer.  When  the  surface  roots  are 
parched,  and  no  longer  supply  moisture,  the,-, 
bottom  roots  still  find  an  abundant  supply  in 
the  well-ventilated  subsoil.  All  thinking 
farmers  plow  several  inches  deeper  than 
they  did  twenty  years  ago. 

The  crops,  too,  that  are  cultivated,  have 
felt  the  influence  of  this  change.  What  a 
great  variety  of  roots,  grains,  grasses,  and 
fruits  have  been  originated  and  brought  into 
notice  within  the  last  twenty  years.  We 
have  new  kinds  of  corn,  potatoes,  oats,  rye, 
wheat,  apples,  pears,  and  other  fruits.  Even 
the  National  Government  has  become  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  distribution  of  seeds,  and  the 
results  of  the  improvements  in  European  ag¬ 
riculture,  are  now  put  within  the  reach  of 
multitudes  of  our  best  cultivators  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  A  single  publisher  has  even 
gone  beyond  the  government  in  the  number 
of  packages  of  seeds  distributed,  if  not  in 
the  total  amount.  So  wide  is  the  distribution 
of  these  valuable  seeds,  that  it  is  exceeding¬ 
ly  difficult  for  designing  men  to  get  control 
of  anything  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  spec¬ 
ulation.  There  is  much  less  chance  than 
formerly,  for  speculators  to  take  advantage 
of  the  ignorance  of  farmers.  A  Rohan  or 
Multicaulis  or  Sugar  Cane  fever  is  rendered 
impossible.  The  Dioscorea  bubble  bursts  in 
its  first  season,  and,  “  like  the  baseless  fabric 
of  a  vision,”  leaves  not  a  wreck  of  the  bril¬ 
liant  hopes  of  its  originator  behind. 

The  stock  upon  the  farms  is  as  much  im¬ 
proved  as  the  crops.  So  strong  has  been 
the  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  full-blood¬ 
ed  animals,  to  give  a  permanent  character  to 
our  stock,  that  men  of  capital  have  visited 
the  best  breeders  in  England,  and  bought 
largely  of  their  choicest  animals,  without 
regard  to  price.  Stock  breeding  has  fallen 
into  competent  hands,  so  that  now  we  prob¬ 
ably  have  as  fine  Durhams,  Devons,  and  Al- 
derneys,  as  can  be  found  in  the  father  land  ; 
while  we  are  not  far  behind  in  our  horses, 
sheep,  and  swine.  A  passion  for  fine  stock 
is  rapidly  spreading,  and  as  agriculture  be¬ 
comes  more  skillfully  conducted,  and  better 
rewarded,  farmers  will  have  the  means  to 
gratify  this  laudable  passion.  Indeed,  already 
the  Durham  and  Devon  stock  is  widely 
scattered,  and  more  or  less  of  full-blooded 
animals  and  grades  may  be  found  in  almost 
every  county  where  an  Agricultural  Society 
has  been  established. 

Another  sign  of  progress  is,  the  increased 
attention  paid  to  the  fertilizing  of  the  soil. 
It  is  felt,  as  never  before,  that  this  is  the  one 
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thing  needful  for  the  farm.  With  fertile 
acres,  the  tiller  of  the  soil  is  master  of  his 
position,  and  can  do  what  he  likes.  The 
machine  will  work,  and  turn  out  goods  to 
order,  and  enrich  its  owner.  Without  it, 
the  soil  is  his  master,  and  he  is  but  a  slave. 
The  more  of  it  he  owns  the  poorer  he  is. 
It  is  but  a  millstone,  to  drag  him  down  into 
the  depths  of  poverty.  The  poor  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  his  poor  acres,  makes  him  a  poor  man. 
Fertility  has  become  a  prime  necessity,  and 
better  methods  are  resorted  to,  to  save  what 
falls  from  the  stock,  and  to  increase  these 
by  all  the  vegetable  and  animal  wastes  of 
the  farm.  Barn- cellars  and  sheds,  are  now 
the  adjuncts  of  most  new  barns,  and  are 
often  affixed  to  old  ones.  The  stock  are 
stabled,  not  .to  shelter  them  and  save  fodder, 
but  to  save  manure.  The  mines  of  the  muck 
swamp  are  opened,  and  freely  used  to  the 
joy  of  many  a  sandy  plain  and  gravelly 
knoll.  Old  wastes  and  pastures  are  not 
only  reclaimed,  but  are  made  more  fertile 
and  productive  than  they  ever  were  in  their 
best  days.  Art  has  done  what  it  always 
ought  to  do,  improved  upon  nature. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  cheer 
us  in  our  work  as  journalists,  the  co-laborers 
of  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  It  is  good  to  know 
that  this  paper,  as  it  visits  the  lumberman 
in  the  pine  woods  of  Maine,  the  fruit  grow¬ 
ers,  and  the  gardeners  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Metropolis,  the  plantations  of  the  South, 
and  the  prairie  farms  of  the  West,  is  fulfill¬ 
ing  its  mission.  The  seed  it  has  sown  in 
years  gone  by,  is  springing  up,  and  bearing 
its  appropriate  fruits.  The  tiller  of  the  soil 
works  more  skillfully,  and  finds  a  better  re¬ 
ward  for  his  labor. 

And  now  what  word  of  counsel  shall  we 
offer,  as  we  approach  this  fervid  month, 
when  work  is  a  burden,  and  to  sit  still  and 
see  Nature  work  is  the  boon  we  covet. 

“  The  plants  around 

Feel  the  too  potent  fervors ;  the  tall  maize 

Rolls  up  its  long  green  leaves  ;  the  clover  droops 

Its  tender  foliage,  and  declines  its  blooms. 

But  far  in  the  fierce  sunshine  towereth  hills 

With  all  their  growth  of  woods,  silent  and  stern,  . 

As  if  the  scorching  heat  and  dazzling  light, 

Were  but  an  element  they  loved.” 

But  the  husbandman  must  needs  pursue 
his  labors  even  in  this  noontide  heat  of  the 
season.  The  gr-sin  and  hay  harvests  are  to 
be  gathered,  and  there  is  strong  temptation, 
under  the  pressure,  to  overtask  the  strength. 
But  this  should  not  be  allowed,  and,  thanks 
to  the  inventive  genius  of  our  countrymen, 
the  temptation  will  soon  be  removed. 

THE  MOWERS  AND  REAPERS, 

moved  by  horse  power,  are  rapidly  multiply¬ 
ing,  and  every  year  gains  new  triumphs. 
See  how  majestically  they  sweep  down  the 
waving  grain,  and  the  tall  grass  !  Why 
should  you  still  put  your  strength  against 
that  of  your  horse,  and  swelter  in  the  noon¬ 
day  sun  1  Has  not  the  time  come,  on  this 
Fourth  of  July,  when  you  may  celebrate 
your  independence  of  the  scythe  and  the 
cradle,  and  henceforth  tax  horse-flesh  to  cut 
your  hay  and  grain  ? 

PROVIDE  HAY  CAPS. 

These  are  not  only  a  safeguard  against 
wet  hay,  but  against  over-taxing  your 


strength.  There  is  then  no  need  of  haste  in 
raking  or  pitching  hay.  Put'  up  in  cock,  the 
hay  will  wait  in  safety  for  the  sunshine,  to 
go  into  the  barn. 

DO  NOT  MAKE  YOUR  HAY  TOO  MUCH. 

Many  err  in  this  respect,  and  waste  the 
sweetness  of  the  grass  upon  the  desert  air. 
Clover  is  particularly  damaged  by  too  much 
sun.  Cut  it  in  the  morning,  and  let  it  lie  in 
the  swath  until  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 
Then  turn  it  upside  down.  The  next  after¬ 
noon  gather  it,  with  a  three-tine  fork,  into 
cocks,  and  let  it  remain  two  nights  more, 
when  it  will  be  well  cured,  without  losing 
the  leaves  from  the  stem.  Clover,  cured  in 
this  way,  is  more  nutritious,  and  better  rel¬ 
ished  by  cattle.  Read,  however,  the  special 
chapter  on  “  Hay  Caps.” 

DO  NOT  FORGET  TILLAGE 

in  the  midst  of  the  hay  harvest.  The  corn 
and  potato  crops  are  very  much  increased  by 
frequent  hoeings.  Improve  cloudy  days  to 
run  the  cultivator  between  the  rows,  until 
the  corn  gets  too  large  to  admit  the  horse. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  hoeings  of  the  corn-field 
pay  as  well  as  the  second  and  third.  You 
will  have  extra  grain  to  pay  for  the  labor. 

SOWING  TURNIPS. 

You  remember  the  old  adage — 

“  the  25th  of  July 
Sow  turnips  wet  or  dry.” 

We  should  omit  the  dry,  and  sow  any  wet 
spell,  a  little  before  or  after.  In  moist  sea¬ 
sons,  turnips  are  a  good  crop,  and  are  usual¬ 
ly  produced  with  less  labor  than  most  other 
roots.  Do  not  fail  to  sow  the  seed  of  the 
flat  or  cow-horn  turnip,  at  the  last  hoeing 
among  the  corn. '  The  shade  of  the  corn  will 
give  them  a  good  start,  and  if  the  com  be 
cut  up  by  the  middle  of  September,  you  will 
have  roots  cheaper  than  by  any  other  pro 
cess. _ _ _ 

ABSORBENTS  FOB  PUTRID  SUBSTANCES. 


At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  various 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  in  a  state 
of  decomposition,  accumulate  about  one’s 
premises,  it  is  ^important  to  have  some 
means  at  hand  to  deodorize  them.  For  sink 
drains,  cess-pools,  and  the  like,  lime  an¬ 
swers  a  good  purpose.  We,  however,  pre¬ 
fer  powdered  charcoal  on  some  accounts 
especially  if  it  is  desired  to  absorb  and  pre¬ 
serve  the  fertilizing  properties  of  the  offen¬ 
sive  substances.  If  the  soap-suds,  dish¬ 
water,  chamber-slops,  and  all  the  refuse 
matters  commonly  thrown  out  the  back-door, 
could  be  carried  into  a  vat  and  saved,  the 
manure  so  made  annually,  would  be  of  great 
value.  To  absorb  the  liquids,  and  prevent 
unpleasant  smells,  the  vat  should  have  at 
the  bottom  a  layer  of  peat  or  dried  turf ;  af¬ 
ter  this  has  become  well  saturated,  a  coat¬ 
ing  of  pulverized  charcoal  should  be  added. 
In  a  short  time,  another  layer  of  peat  should 
be  thrown  in.  Plaster  may  also  be  added, 
and  if  this  does  not  absorb  all  the  odors,  the 
compost  should  receive  an  occasional  sprink¬ 
ling  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  as  a  last  resort, 
lime  itself.  _ _ 

Keep  all  kinds  of  plants  under  glass,  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  light. 


CALENDAR  OE  OPERATIONS. 

july,  1857. 

[We  note  down  a  summary  of  various  operations, 
manv  of  them  very  common  ones,  it  is  true,  but  a  simple 
catalogue  like  this  will  often  suggest  a  piece  of  work  that 
would  otherwise  be  forgotten.  The  Calendar  is  adapted 
to  the  latitudes  of  40°  to  43«.  A  little  allowance  must  be 
made  for  each  degree  of  latitude— later  north— earlier 
south.  This  table  will  be  made  out  anew  every  month, 
and  adapted  to  the  season  of  each  yeaf. 

Explanations.— The  letters,  f.  m.  1.,  refer  to  Jirst,  mid¬ 
dle,  and  last  of  the  month. 

Doubling  the  letters  thus :  if.,  mm.,  or  11.,  gives  emphasis 
to  the  particular  period-indicated.! 

FARM. 

We  have  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  hurrying  months 
of  the  year.  Not  only  are  our  labors  heavy,  but  the  hot 
weather  is  relaxing  and  depressing  to  our  spirits  and 
health.  Caution,  moderation  and  temperance  in  labor, 
food  and  drink,  should  be  observed,  while  engaged  in  the 
“hay  and  harvest  fields.  We  have  elsewhere  recommend¬ 
ed  horse  power  to  cut  the  hay  and  grain  on  large  farms, 
where  practicable.  One  man  with  a  good  machine  and  a 
pair  of  horses,  can  cut  more  than  six  men  during  the 
same  time,  to  say  nothing  of  the  spreading.  Scythes  and 
cradles  will  not,  however,  wholly  yield  to  machines  for 
a  few  years  to  come.  Although  the  chief  business  will  be 
harvesting  hay  and  grain,  there  are  other  things  which 
need  looking  after  upon  thefarm,  foremost  among  which  is 
Buckwheat,  to  be  sown  early  this  month,  which  is  the 
best  time  to  ensure  entire  safety  from  frost.  See  article 
on  another  page. 

Bark  for  Tanners  will  continue  to  “  run,”  and  may  be 
peeled  at  any  leisure  time  during  the  early  part  of  the 
month.  Cord  or  pile  up  former  peelings  now  dry. 

H ees— Watch  late  swarms,  and  in  most  cases  return 
those  coming  out  this  month  to  the  parent  stock.  Read 
Apiary  ”  and  “  Wonders  of  the  Bee-Hive  ”  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  number. 

Butter  and  Cheese— Read  chapters  on  another  page. 
Cabbages  for  Winter  may  be  planted  in  the  field  at  al¬ 
most  any  time  during  the  month,  but  better  by  the  middle. 
Put  them  out  among  early  potatoes,  and  after  the  first 
crop  of  peas.  Hoe  former  plantings,  and  make  good  any 
failures. 

Com— Sow  or  drill  fif-  for  soiling.  Plow  or  use  the 
horse  hoe  among  early  plantings  if.  See  work  for  the 
month. 

Cotton  at  the  South  will  receive  its  last  working  pre¬ 
vious  to  harvest. 

Fences— Have  an  eye  to  them,  before  cattle  discover 
the  “  weak  points.” 

Haying  is  the  work  of  this  month  at  the  North.  See 
several  articles  on  the  subject  in  this  number. 

Hay  Caps— Provide  ff.  if  not  on  hand .  See  article. 
Hoeing  should  not  be  neglected,  although  other  work 
will  take  the  precedence.  Hoes  may  be  plied  during 
cloudy  days,  and  while  the  mowing  machine  is  at  work  in 
the  morning.  Remember  that  weeds  will  still  start  up 
and  ripen  seed  if  not  “  nipt  i’  the  bud.” 

Hogs— Keep  from  streets,  roads  and  yards.  They  may 
properly  have  the  range  of  an  orchard  or  small  pasture. 
Where  shut  up,  give  grass  and  weeds,  keeping  their  pens 
supplied  with  muck,  turf,  &c.,  and  let  them  help  pay  their 
way  by  making  manure. 

Manures— Continue  to  increase  these  not  only  in  the 
hog  pens,  but  in  cow  yards  and  compost  heaps,  by  adding 
muck  or  swamp  mud  with  a  little  plaster.  Scrape  the 
droppings  inthe  stalls  and  cow-yards  each  morning  and 
compost  with  muck  under  cover.  Keep  the  yards  and 
heaps  free  from  weeds  going  to  seed.  Wet  down,  or  fork 
over  the  pile,  mixing  plenty  of  muck  if  there  is  fire-fang. 
Millet— Sow  if.  m.  for  soiling. 

Oats— Cut  11.  if  ripe.  Bind  and  house  or  stack  without 
their  getting  wet,  if  possible.  The  straw  will  make  val¬ 
uable  fodder.  If  left  in  the  field  long,  the  “  hay  caps  ” 
will  be  highly  useful  in  preserving  the  straw. 

Pastures — Change  from  cattl’e  to  sheep  and  horses  often. 
See  that  they  are  not  fed  too  close. 

Poultry— Give  them  a  yard  if  not  a  wider  range,  as  they 
will  not  do  much  mischief  this  month,  except  among  the 
smaller  fruits  of  the  garden,  and  in  the  grain  fields,  from 
which  they  should  be  excluded.  Read  article  upon  vari¬ 
eties  on  another  page. 

Potatoes— Keep  free  from  weeds.  Early  plantings  will 
be  ready  for  use  m.  1.,  and  the  ground  may  be  sown  to  tur¬ 
nips  or  planted  with  cabbages. 

Rye— Cut  f.  m.,  or  as  ripe. 

Sheep_Guard  from  dogs  by  pasturing  with  one  or  two 
horned  cattle,  which  will  often  keep  dogs  from  the  lot. 

Better,  however,  put  a  small  bell  upon  several  animals, 

the  sheep  killing  dogs  prefer  to  take  their  meals  in  quiet , 
and  fear  the  call  of  bells.  Supply  sheep  with  salt  once  a 

"sugar  Cane-Seed  of  the  Chinese  may  still  be  sown  flf. 
for  forage.  Cultivate  and  hoe  former  plantings. 
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Tobacco — Top  or  nip  off  the  upper  growth.  Keep  the 
ground  light  and  free  from  weeds. 

Turnips— Sow  Ruta-bagas  and  Swedes  f.  mm.  1.  Flat 
or  Cow-Horn  varieties  may  be  sown  at  any  time  during 
the  month,  and  especially  among  corn  at  the  last  hoeing 
Read  directions  in  another  place,  and  put  in  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  for  Fall  and  Winter. 

Wheat — Cutm.  1.,  or  as  soon  as  the  kernel  has  harden¬ 
ed  from  the  dough  state.  Pick  out  all  foul  stuff  from  the 
seed  patch.  Read  article  on  early  cutting. 

ORCHARD  AND  NURSERY. 

The  principal  business  of  the  Orchardist  during  this 
month  will  be  pruning,  thinning  and  gathering  early  fruit. 
Cherries,  Peaches  and  the  earlier  Apples  and  Pears,  will 
furnish  his  table  with  abundance  of  delicious  fruit,  as  the 
Season  promises  a  plentiful  yield.  The  Nurseryman  will 
find  sufficient  to  keep  him  busy  between  plowing  among 
trees,  pruning  and 

Budding  Seedlings,  the  season  for  which  is  now  at 
hand  in  this  latitude.  The  different  kinds  of  fruit  usually 
require  budding  in  the  following  order.  Plums,  Cher¬ 
ries,  Apricots,  Pears,  Apples,  Quinces,  Nectarines  and 
Peaches,  although  difference  of  soil  and  situation  will 
sometimes  hasten  one  and  retard  the  other.  Read  direc¬ 
tions  for  budding  on  page  161  of  present  number. 

Caterpillars— Destroy  the  second  brood  as  recommended 
last  month  on  page  135.  Keep  small  torches  burning  near 
the  ground  ff.  to  entice  and  destroy  the  moths. 

Cherries— Early  varieties  are  already  ripe  and  the  crop 
will  extend  through  the  month.  Use  care  in  gathering 
not  to  break  the  limbs  or  start  the  bark  under  heavy  boots 

Fallen  Fruit — Gather  all  kinds  and  cook  to  destroy  the 
insects,  unless  swine  or  other  animals  are  allowed  the 
range  of  fruit  grounds. 

Grafts — Loosen  any  bandages  which  are  cutting  into 
the  bark,  and  rub  off  suckers. 

Hoeing— Continue  in  Nursery  grounds,  and  keep  grass 
and  weeds  fiom  growing  about  standards  in  the  Orchard 

Insects— Destroy  ff.  according  to  the  directions  of  last 
month,  keeping  the  torches  there  recommended  at  a 
distance  from  the  foliage. 

Layering  and  Inarching  m^y  be  commenced  this  month. 
Full  directions  will  be  given  in  the  next  number. 

Manure— Apply  in  liquid  or  other  form  to  those  trees 
which  are  loaded  with  fruit. 

Pears— Trim  lightly,  retaining  side  spurs,  and  bud  m.  1. 

Plums— Gather  fallen  fruit  and  continue  to  war  against 
the  curculio.  Bud  ff.  m.  Round  off  stalks  budded  last 
season. 

Pruning— Attend  to  m.  11.  For  full  directions  see 
page  160. 

Quince  Trees— Prune  and  bud  with  Pears,  using  only 
those  kinds  known  to  succeed  upon  the  quince  stock.  In¬ 
sert  the  buds  as  near  the  root  as  possible. 

Stones  or  Pits— Collect  from  fruits  as  they  ripen,  and 
plant  at  once,  or  put  in  boxes  of  earth.  If  thoroughly 
dried  they  will  not  vegetate  with  certainty. 

Thinning  fruit  will  be  necessary  on  young  trees.  It  is 
not  best  to  allow  trees  planted  in  the  Spring  to  perfect 
any  fruit  the  present  season.  The  fruit  of  large  trees 
which  have  set  a  heavy  crop  should  be  thinned  if  good 
size  is  desired. 

Vines— Prune  and  layer  those  under  cultivation  in  the 
Nursery. 

KITCHEN  AND  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Between  harvesting  and  marketing  the  early  crops, 
sowing  for  late,  weeding,  thinning  and  hoeing,  the  gard¬ 
ener  will  find  sufficient  employment  for  the  month.  It  is 
not  too  late  to  plant  many  of  the  vegetables  of  the  kitchen 
garden.  Some  of  them  will  succeed  better  now  than 
planted  much  earlier,  and  as  the  soil  is  in  good  condition 
for  the  vegetation  of  seeds,  no  ground  should  remain  un¬ 
occupied  through  fear  that  it  is  too  late  to  plant.  A  wet 
Spring  is  often  followed  by  a  dry  Summer  and  the  present 
is  quite  likely  to  be  such.  Frequent  and  deep  stirring  of 
ihe  soil  is  the  best  means  of  counteracting  drouth.  Dews, 
also,  have  more  beneficial  effecisupon  a  well  pulverized, 
than  upon  a  compact  soil. 

Asparagus — Omit  cutting,  but  keep  down  weeds. 

Beans— Kidney  dwarfs  and  six  week  beans  may  still  be 
planted  ff.  See  that  running  varieties  are  provided  with 
poles. 

Beets— Sow  ff.  for  w-inter  crop.  Hoe  early  crops  f.  m.  1. 

Cabbages— Plant  ff.  especially  between  rows  of  early 
potatoes. 

Carrots  may  still  be  sown  ff.  Thin,  weed  and  hoe  f.  m. 

Celery— Plant  out  full  crop  in  trenches  ff  m.  watering 
and  shading  from  the  hot  sun. 

Corn— Plant  sweet  ff  for  late  use.  Hoe  early  plantings. 

Cress— Sow  ff.  m.  for  succession. 

Cucumbers— Plant  ff  m.  for  pickles. 

Egg-Plants— May  still  be  planted  ff.,  shading  from  the 
sun  and  watering  if  the  weather  is  dry. 

Fruit— Thin  and  support  over-loaded  or  weak  branches 
and  vines. 


Gooseberries— Keep  the  soil  loose  and  well  mulched. 
Dust  with  sulphur  if  affected  with  mildew. 

Grapes — Continue  to  rub  off  superfluous  shoots,  and  nip 
back  fruit  bearing  branches.  Destroy  caterpillars  by  hand 
picking.  Read  chapter  in  present  number. 

Herbs — Many  of  these  will  require  gathering  this  month. 
Cut  when  in  flower,  dry  thoroughly,  and  pack  in  tin  cans 
or  dry  boxes. 

Hoe— Counteract  the  drouth,  which  often  occurs  during 
this  month,  by  thoroughly  stirring  the  soil  and  hoeing  up 
the  weeds  which  would  otherwise  appropriate  moisture. 

Insects— Continue  to  use  night  torches  and  open  bottles 
of  liquid  to  destroy  any  that  are  left. 

Lettuce— Sow  f.  m.  1.  Thin  and  use  former  plantings. 

Marjoram— Gather  and  dry  m.  1. 

Melons— Plant  ff.  for  mangoes. 

Onions — Sow  m.  11.  for  sets  to  plant  next  spring. 

Peas— Sow  f.  m.  1.  for  succession.  Bush  or  string  for¬ 
mer  sowings.  Clear  grounds  which  have  perfected  their 
crop  and  replant  with  peas  or  turnips. 

Potatoes — Hoe  and  weed.  Early  plantings  will  come 
off  m.  11.  and  the  ground  may  be  used  for  cabbages  or 
turnips.  Lift  vines  of  sweet  varieties  unless  seed  tubers 
are  wanted. 

Radishes— Sow  f.  m.  1.  among  other  crops. 

Salsify — Hoe  and  thin. 

Seeds — Gather  as  ripe,  and  save  with  care.  Label  and 
date  them  that  their  age  may  be  known  at  any  future 
period. 

Spinach— Sow  ft',  m.  for  Autumn  crops.  Use  former 
sowings,  saving  sufficient  for  seed. 

Squashes— Early  varieties  may  still  be  sown.  Protect 
from  bugs  with  flour  and  black  pepper,  or  cover  with  cot¬ 
ton.  See  another  remedy  in  present  number. 

Strawberries — Cl  ip  runners  if  hill  culture  is  desired. 
Keep  grounds  free  from  weeds. 

Tomatoes — Plant  out  f.  m.  for  late  Stake  or  bush  early 
ones. 

Transplant  cabbages,  tomatoes,  eggplants,  &c.,  during 
damp  weather  if  possible.  See  directions  on  page  162. 

Turnips— Sow  Ruta  Bagas  and  Swedes  ff.  m.  Flat  and 
Cow  hoi  n  varieties  may  be  put  in  m.  1.  Sow  wood  ashes 
or  dry  lime  on  them  as  soon  as  up  to  protect  from  the 
garden  flea.  Read  chapter  on  another  page. 

Water— Give  plants  newly  set  out. 

Weeds — Collect  and  carry  to  the  hog  or  manure  heap. 
Allow  none  to  sow  their  seeds  for  a  future  crop. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  LAWN. 

The  flower  borders  should  present  an  attractive  appear¬ 
ance  during  the  entire  month.  In  addition  to  many  of 
the  perennials  still  in  bloom,  a  succession  of  annuals  will 
now  supply  the  places  of  early  flowering  bulbs  and  her- 
bacious  plants  whose  flower  stalks  have  been  removed. 
Pillar  and  other  roses  are  now  in  profuse  flower,  while 
beneath  them  flourish  countless  varieties  of  plants  in  full 
bloom,  conspicuous  among  which  are  Delphiniums,  Dian- 
thus,  Campanulas,  Phlox,  Digitalis,  Petunias,  Verbenas, 
Pelargoniums,  &c.  Among  the  things  to  be  attended  to 
during  the  month  is  the  sowing  of 

Annuals,  a  few  of  which  may  be  put  in  ff.  Weed  and 
transplant  those  previously  sown. 

Box  Edging — Clip  ff.  if  neglected  last  month. 

Bulbs— Many  of  the  early  flowering  may  now  be  lifted 
and  dried.  They  should  not  be  removed  before  the  foliage 
has  withered. 

Carnations,  Pinks,  Picotees  and  Pansies— Continue  to 
layer  ff.  m.  Those  which  are  established  may  be  re¬ 
moved  1.  m. 

Dahlias,  if  previously  started  in  pots  or  otherwise 
may  still  be  planted  ff.  Stake  and  prune  as  they  advance 
in  growth. 

Flower  Stalks — Cut  away  as  fast  as  they  complete  their 
bloom,  both  to  free  the  grounds  from  unsightly  objects,  and 
allow  room  for  annuals  planted  near  them. 

Geraniums — Make  and  plant  cuttings  of  f.  m. 

Gladiolus— Stake  flower  stalks  ff. 

Gravel— Hoe,  weed  and  rake  old  walks,  renewing  where 
necessary. 

Hedges — Clip  with  shears  ff.  plashing  any  open  spaces. 

Hoe  and  Weed  ff.  mm.  11. 

Insects — Destroy  as  last  month. 

Lawns  and  Grass  Edging— Mow  and  shear  f.  m.  1. 

Mignionette  may  be  sown  ff. 

Potted  plants  from  the  houses  will  require  the  same 
treatment  as  last  month.  Water  freely  during  dry  weath¬ 
er,  giving  liquid  manure  occasionally. 

Prune  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  f.  mm.  1. 

Roses  present  a  fine  show  at  this  season.  Budding  and 
layering  should  now  be  performed.  Continue  to  use  the 
whale  oil  soap  mixture  for  the  destruction  of  slugs  and 
other  insects,  whenever  they  appear. 

Seeds— Gather  early  ripening  varieties  and  label  with 
care. 

Transplant  annuals  as  per  directions  elsewhere. 

Tulips— See  Bulbs. 

Verbenas— Layer  for  Inte  blooming  and  house  plants. 


Water— Give  to  pot  and  other  plants  as  necessary,  ap 
plying  it  at  night. 

Weeds  should  not  be  permitted  to  grow  in  grounds  al¬ 
lotted  to  flowers. 

GREEN  AND  HOT  HOUSE. 

These  will  be  comparatively  empty  at  this  season,  a 
large  number  of  the  plants  having  been  carried  to  open 
grounds.  Those  remaining  will  require  plenty  of  air 
which  should  be  admitted  mostly  through  the  top  venti¬ 
lators,  else  the  current  will  produce  a  dry  atmosphere. 

Azalias — Should  have  sufficient  air  to  mature  the  new 
growth. 

Cactuses— Water  freely. 

Camellias— Shift  to  larger  pots  ff.  m. 

Cuttings  of  herbaceous  and  succulent  plants— Make 
ff.  m. 

German  Stocks— Plant  ff.  for  winter  blooming. 

Grapes—  See  full  directions  on  page  159  of  present 
number. 

Insects — Destroy  by  hand  picking  and  fumigations  in¬ 
side,  and  syringings  outside  of  the  house. 

Layer  or  Inarch  f.  m.,  plants  which  will  not  strike 
readily. 

Oranges  and  Lemons— Bud  ff.  m.  Thin  fruit  or  remove 
blossom  buds  when  enough  has  set. 

Orchid®— Keep  dry  and  cool. 

Pelargoniums — Continue  to  make  cuttings  of,  heading 
in  those  done  flowering. 

Potting  of  cuttings,  layers,  &c.— Continue  ff. 

Prune  plants  done  blooming,  cutting  back  those  designed 
for  winter  flowering. 

Seeds— Gather  as  they  ripen  and  label  for  future  use. 

Seedlings— Transplant  or  pot  off  as  soon  as  they  are  of 
sufficient  size.  Shifting  to  larger  pots  may  be  done  dur 
ing  the  month.  This  is  the  most  appropriate  season  for 
the  change. 

Syringe  freely  to  dislodge  insects  and  maintain  a  humid 
atmosphere. 

Tie  up  plains  to  prevent  their  being  injured  by  the  wind, 
and  screen  them  from  strong  currents. 

Turn  plants  frequently  to  prevent  a  crooked  growth. 

Water— Give  to  plants  both  in  and  out  of  houses,  select¬ 
ing  the  evening  as  the  best  time.  During  heavy  rains  those 
plants  inside  should  be  shielded  by  closing  the  upper  sash 
or  turning  the  pots  upon  their  side. 

THE  APIARY. 

BY  M.  QUINBV. 

In  spite  of  all  endeavors  to  the  contrary,  there  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  some  old  stocks  without  queens  at  the  end  of  the 
swarming  season.  The  means  of  providing  other  queens 
for  stock,  will  soon  be  past— usually  by  the  middle  of  the 
month— I  gave  the  directions  in  June.  A  queenless  stock 
at  this  season,  will  speedily  be  destroyed  by  the  worms, 
unless  the  colony  is  very  strong.  Watch  them  as  they 
beeome  weak,  which  will  be  in  a  few  weeks,  or  months 
at  most  ;  they  will  continue  their  labor  as  others.  But  if 
weak,  they  should  be  broken  up  at  once,  and  the  contents 
saved ;  the  bees  united  with  some  other  weak  stock  or 
swarm  having  a  queen  ;  or,  what  is  frequently  better, 
break  up  the  weak  one  having  the  queen  and  put  the 
bees  with  the  queenless  one.  This  will  not  only  save  the 
honey  and  wax,  but  prevent  the  breeding  of  thousands  of 
moths  to  infect  other  stocks. 

The  moth  is  particularly  active  this  month ;  it  will 
be  likely  to  trouble  all  small  sw  arms,  as  well  as  old  stocks 
that  have  swarmed  too  much  ;  these  with  proper  assist¬ 
ance,  can  be  often  saved.  In  sections  where  diseased  or 
foul  brood,  has  appeared,  the  utmost  vigilance  is  needed 
to  prevent  its  spreading.  All  old  stocks  can  be  examined 
three  weeks  after  the  first  swarm,  better  than  any  other 
time,  as  the  brood  left  by  the  old  queen  will  be  nearly  it 
not  all  matured  in  that  time.  To  do  it,  blow  some  tobac¬ 
co  smoke  under  the  hive,  turn  it  over  and  look  among  the 
brood  combs  for  sealed  cells  ;  if  any  are  found,  open  a 
few  with  the  point  of  a  knife.  When  healthy  they  have 
the  shape  of  the  mature  bee,  but  if  diseased,  are  black  and 
putrid.  A  dozen  such  should  condemn  a  stock  at  once 
Drive  the  bees  into  an  empty  hive  to  begin  anew— no 
other  course  has  been  found  successful. 

To  prevent  a  waste  of  young  broods. — If  any  combs 
need  pruning  on  account  of  age,  it  should  be  done  about 
three  weeks  after  the  first  swarm  leaves  the  hive.  To  do 
it  sooner  would  cause  a  waste  of  young  broods  whieh 
ought  to  be  preserved.  It  should  be  remembered,  how¬ 
ever,  that  pruning  is  very  seldom  called  for.  Brood  combs 
if  not  diseased,  will  do  good  service  eight  or  ten  years, 
even  though  they  may  grow  black. 

Examine  the  boxes  on  the  hive,  every  few  days.  Put 
empty  ones  in  the  place  of  full  ones,  as  fast  as  finished— 
do  not  compel  the  bees  to  be  idle  for  want  of  room  a  single 
day  during  a  yield  of  honey. 

To  preserve  t.he  honey  till  cold  weather,  it  must  be 
secured  from  the  mice,  ants,  &c.,  and  kept  m  a  dry  place 
at  any  rate,  and  cool  if  possible.  Such  boxes  of  honey, 
must  be  examined  every  few  days,  to  see  if  any  moth- 
worms  hatch  out— should  any  appear,  they  may  be  de¬ 
stroyed  with  the  fumes  of  sulphur. 
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NUMBER  V. — POULTRY. 

Having  for  the  present  disposed  of  the 
quadrupeds,  although  we  may  touch  on  an¬ 
other  variety  or  two  hereafter,  we  will  now 
look  at  the  poultry.  In  proportion  to  the 
comforts  and  conveniences — luxuries  even 
— that  they  yield  to  the  household,  no  living 
thing  that  you  keep  gives  more  satifaction, 
or  pays  better,  when  properly  accommodated , 
than  the  poultry  department.  To  the  eye, 
when  tastefully  selected,  they  are  objects  of 
beauty.  Their  domestic  habits  are  studies 
of  interest,  and  their  whole  course  of  life,  to 
an  appreciating  mind,  is  a  pleasant  subject 
of  observation.  Occasional  annoyances 
will  come  from  some  untoward  cause,  or 
another,  but  on  the  whole  no  country  place 
can  be  complete  in  its  decoration,  or  its  in¬ 
habitants  without  them.  We  shall,  there¬ 
fore,  proceed  to  discuss  them  in  their  com¬ 
parative  order  of  utility  and  interest. 

First,  then,  is  the  chicken,  or  barn-door 
fowl.  In  the  selection  of  these  we  are  not 
fastidious  as  to  breed.  All  the  different 
breeds  have  their  virtues,  and  some  their 
vices.  We  are  not  a  chicken  fancier,  nor  a 
chicken  trader,  have  no  wares  of  the  kind  to 
vend,  and  therefore,  with  many  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  different  varieties,  think  our¬ 
selves  competent  to  judge  somewhat  of  their 
several  merits.  We  have  passed  through 
the  recent  years  of  a  raging  chicken  fever 
without  contagion,  visited  all  the  varieties 
of  patients  and  the  type  of  their  maladies, 
looked  into  their  nurseries  and  hospitals, 
made  our  own  observations,  came  out  un¬ 
scathed,  and  learned — something.  Indeed, 
we  have  attended  sundry  assemblages  of 
consultation  on  severe  cases,  prescribed,  as 
an  amateur,  for  relief,  and  administered  ad¬ 
vice  in  some  paroxysms  of  extremity.  In 
short,  we  profess  to  know  somewhat  about 
poultry.  Let  us  look  then,  at  the  chickens 
as  we  find  them  around  us. 

The  large  Asiatic  fowl  in  its  several  cog¬ 
nomens,  not  necessary  here  to  enumerate, 
we  class  as  of  one  general  breed.  Their  va¬ 
rieties  are  many,  but  they  have  one  general 
character  in  common,  of  great  size,  late  ma¬ 
turity,  thinly  feathered,  rather  unfitted  in 
constitution  for  a  cold  climate,  and,  without 
extra  care,  an  unfitness  for  common,  every 
day  uses.  They  comprise  specimens  of  the 
very  best  and  the  very  worst  of  their  kind. 
We  have  seen  them  large,  grand  and  beau¬ 
tiful  in  size,  figure,  proportion,  and  color — 
peisonating,  in  fact,  the  beau-ideal  of  a  ma¬ 
jestic  fowl.  Again  we  have  seen  them  as 
devoid  of  grace  and  comeliness  as  a  sand¬ 
hill  crane,  and  not  a  whit  more  useful  to  run 
about  the  premises — a  nuisance  anywhere. 
But,  as  we  shall  not  dispute  about  tastes,  we 
will  not  further  discuss  them.  From  these, 
and  their  admixture  with  the  common  dung¬ 
hill  fowl,  have  grown  several  other  varieties 
which  their  admirers  have  dignified  with 
names,  and  called  them  “breeds,”  meaning 
nothing,  in  reality,  but  mongrels  and  cross¬ 
es,  and  they  of  varied  utility. 

Next  to  these  in  size,  but  holding  no  par¬ 
allel  with  them  otherwise,  is  the  English 


Dorking — the  most  perfectly  formed,  and  the 
very  best  fleshed  fowl  we  know.  But  from 
a  long  course  of  nice  breeding  in  the  mild 
climate  of  Southern  Britain,  they  are  thinly 
feathered,  and  not  robust  enough  to  with¬ 
stand  our  harsh  extremes  of  season.  No 
bird  of  the  farm  yields  such  a  deep,  well 
fleshed  breast,  or  so  savory  and  well-meated 
a  side-bone,  nor  a  better  egg  ;  but  they  re¬ 
quire  snug  housing,  and  extra  attention  to 
keep  them  up  to  the  mark  in  breeding.  They 
are  more  subject  to  the  roup — a  hateful  dis¬ 
ease — than  any  other,  yet,  when  well  cared 
for,  pay  for  their  trouble.  In  plumage  they 
are  beautiful,  and  in  all  otherwise,  a  perfect 
fowl  to  look  upon. 

A  third  variety  is  the  game  fowl,  old  as 
Egypt,  and  in  all  ages  downward  an  object 
of  barbarian  pastime  and  cruel  usage,  and, 
like  the  equally  ferocious  bull-dog,  instinct¬ 
ively  and  of  choice,  contributing  to  the  bru¬ 
tal  tastes  and  passions  of  their  masters. 
In  grace, plumage  and  action,  they  are  equal 
to  any  others,  and  superior  to  most;  and 
well-fleshcd,  prolific  and  hardy.  They  know 
no  fear,  and  avoid  no  danger.  Yet  they  are 
not  a  pleasant  bird  to  have  about  you.  They 
quarrel  with  every  other  fowl  upon  the 
place,  and  for  want  of  these  they  quarrel 
with  each  other,  cocks  and  hens  alike.  An 
occacional  cross  of  the  game  upon  other  de¬ 
ficient  varieties  may  give  them  stamina  and 
hardihood,  but  otherwise  we  could  not  keep 
them.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  we  are  no 
abettor  of  the  cock-pit. 

We  have  named  three  prominent  breeds  ; 
and  there  are  many  others  which  we  might 
name,  as  the  Black  Spanish,  fancy-bred,  del¬ 
icate  and  beautiful,  but  unprofitable ;  the 
Creole,  or  Bolton  Grey,  a  compact,  fine, 
small  prolific  bird ;  the  Poland,  with  an 
enormous  white  tuft  upon  the  head  to  con¬ 
trast  with  a  shining  black  body,  tender  to 
rear,  prolific  in  eggs,  and  inferior  in  flesh  ; 
the  beautiful  small  fowl  of  the  East  India 
Islands,  called  Sumatra  game,  of  the  bright¬ 
est  plumage  and  most  graceful  form,  yet  too 
tender  and  delicate  for  our  climate  without 
extraordinary  protection.  There  are  oth¬ 
ers,  also,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  poul¬ 
try  books,  and  which  may  please  your  tastes. 
But  some  are  mere  humbugs,  got  up  by  the 
chicken  fanciers  to  get  your  money,  and 
worthless  as  an  economical  housekeeping 
hen,  or  even  a  thing  of  well-regulated  fancy. 
If  you,  like  ourself,  have  gone  through  the 
entire  calendar  of  chicken  variety,  you  have 
probably  by  this  time  made  up  your  mind 
what  to  keep  in  that  line,  and  need  none  of 
our  advice.  But,  if  not,  and  only  want  a 
good  every  day  hen,  one  that  will  give  you 
an  abundance  of  eggs,  will  breed  you  a  brood 
of  hardy  chickens,  early  fit  for  the  table,  and 
well-fleshed  always,  we  advise  you  to  mark 
our  description  of  what  a  nearly  perfect 
chicken  is,  and  then  get  more  or  less  of  them 
as  soon  as  you  can,  regardless  of  what  vari¬ 
ety  they  are  called,  and  commence  your 
poultry  keeping. 

A  well  conditioned  barn-door  fowl  should 
have  a  small  head,  with  either  a  single  or 
double  comb  of  good  size,  a  short,  strong 
beak,  a  quick  facile  eye,  without  any  feath¬ 


ers  by  way  of  tuft.  The  neck  should  be 
short,  light,  and  well  feathered.  The  body 
deep,  long  and  broad,  full-breasted  and  com¬ 
pact,  of  course,  and  the  more  brilliant 
the  plumage,  of  whatever  color  it  may  be, 
the  better,  as  it  is  a  sign  of  hardihood.  The 
tail  should  be  of  moderate  length,  and  full  In 
feather.  The  legs  short  and  muscular,  and 
their  hue  flesh  color  or  yellow.  We  dislike 
blue  or  black  legs.  They  are  signs  of  hard¬ 
ship,  but  of  bad  looking  flesh.  There  is  a 
want  of  delicacy  about  it  with  such  legs. 
The  cock  should  have  a  corresponding  figure, 
brilliant  plumage,  and  a  proud  and  portly 
bearing.  He  should  not  be  a  coward,  nor 
yet  a  braggart,  but  a  manly  protector  to  his 
family.  In  selecting  young  stock  birds  al¬ 
ways  keep  theAest,  discarding  everything 
tending  to  effeminacy  in  either  sex,  and  if 
they  decline  in  stamina,  introduce  a  new 
cock  into  the  flock,  of  such  quality  as  will 
continue,  if  not  improve  their  good  qualities. 

There  is  still  another  interesting  family 
of  the  chicken  department,  especially  if  there 
be  children  in  the  house,  that  should  not  be 
omitted.  It  is  the  Bantam.  We  do  not 
mean  the  little  fancy  thing  called  the 
Sebrights  or  Javas,  with  their  buff  feathers, 
black  edged,  or  coal  black  plumage,  for  they 
are  hard  to  obtain  and  troublesome  to  keep 
up  to  the  mark  infancy  requirement.  Still, 
if  you  like  these,  and  can  breed  them  in  their 
purity,  they  are  well  worth  the  pains  you 
take  for  them  ;  but  we  mean  the  beautiful 
little,  sociable,  feather-legged,  common 
white  Bantam,  which  inhabit  the  tenements 
of  the  washer-woman,  and  laboring  people 
of  our  large  cities, — New-York,  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Baltimore.  They  are  the  most  do¬ 
mestic  little  house-keeping  creatures  ima¬ 
ginable.  They  love  the  companionship  of 
children,  as  well  as  the  puppy,  or  the  kitten  ; 
will  follow  them  all  over  the  house,  if  they 
are  permitted  ;  will  make  their  nests  in  the 
cupboard,  or  coal  scuttle,  the  cradle  or  rock¬ 
ing-chair — your  hat  even,  if  you  lay  it  down 
right  side  up — and  cackle  as  triumphantly 
over  their  little  egg  as  the  proudest  matron  of 
the  farm-yard.  Through  twenty  years  of 
our  child-rearing  experience,  with  their  lit¬ 
tle  joys,  and  their  transient  sorrows, the  child¬ 
ren  kept,  and  loved,  and  enjoyed  their  Ban¬ 
tams,  always  cherished  objects  of  their  care 
and  solicitude.  If  you  have  children,  then, 
indulge  them  with  the  Bantams  equally  with 
the  cosset  lamb  and  the  pony.  You  can  do 
this  even  in  restricted  premises  where  you 
can  keep  neither  of  the  others.  How  the  lit¬ 
tle  Bantam  cocks  do  strut,  and  flap  their 
wings,  and  crow,  about  once  a  minute  all 
day  long. 

Further  than  what  is  above  written  we 
need  not  discourse  in  the  chicken  depart¬ 
ment.  For  all  the  manipulations  touching 
their  care  and  education,  we  commend  you 
to  Bement's  Poultry  Book,  a  new  and  im¬ 
proved  edition,  of  which  the  Harpers’  have 
lately  published.  He  will  describe  to  you 
all  the  breeds  which  are  worth  knowing 
about,  and  some,  also,  the  less  of  which  you 
know  the  better;  and  as  the  author  is  a  long¬ 
time  friend  of  ours,  and  understands  the  bu¬ 
siness  of  poultry  in  all  its  departments,  we 
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name  him  as  sound  authority,  untainted  with 
the  trickery  of  the  trade,  and  in  the  study  of 
whose  pages  you  will  come  out  “  a  wiser,  if 
not  a  better  man.”  We  shall  talk  of  other 
poultry  matters  hereafter. 

MECHANICAL  PREPARATION  OE  THE  SOIL. 

NO.  IV — draining. 

[Continued  from  page  126.] 

Owing  to  the  great  diversity  of  arrange¬ 
ments  found,  in  both  surface  and  sub¬ 
soils,  as  illustrated  on'  page  126,  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  no  arbitrary  or  general 
rules  can  be  given  for  deciding  whether  any 
particular  soil  needs  draining  or  not.  This 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  a  special  examina¬ 
tion  in  every  case,  and  this  examination  must 
usually  be  made  by  the  cultivator.  Be¬ 
cause  the  surface  soil  appears  to  be  dry.  it 
should  not  be  at  once  concluded  that  it 
may  not  be  profitably  drained.  The  tests, 
given  in  the  middle  column,  page  125, 
should  be  applied,  keeping  in  mind  the 
principles  stated  on  page  101,  and  also  on 
pages  124-5. 

Let  us  examine  more  particularly  some  of 
these  general  arrangements  of  soils. 


In  this  figure,  x  and  u  represent  loamy 
or  gravelly  soils,  supposed  to  be  porous 
enough  to  allow  water  to  settle  rapidly 
away.  Yet  even  here  the  clay  beds,  o  and 
m,  may  be  so  near  the  surface  as  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  water  except  by  evapora¬ 
tion  into  the  air.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  but  a  few  inches  of  the  surface  will 
be  dry.  Sinking  a  hole  three  or  four  feet, 
and  finding  it  free  from  water  two  or  three 
days  after  a  soaking  shower,  will  furnish  the 
only  proof  that  there  is  sufficient  natural 
drainage.  We  wish  it  kept  in  mind  that  the 
sections  of  soil  represented  in  all  the  cuts 
may  be  only  a  few  feet  or  rods  in  extent, 
and  they  may  each  extend  several  miles. 
Every  field  upon  your  farm  may  have  half  a 
dozen  alternations  of  wet  and  dry  soil,  or 
your  whole  domain  may  perchance  lie 
wholly  upon  one  of  these  plots.  If  you  dig 
a  well,  the  chances  are  that  in  going  down 
fifteen  to  thirty  feet  you  will  pass  through 
half  a  dozen  varieties  of  loam,  clay  and 
gravel.  If  in  a  level  country,  the  different 
beds  of  soil  will  most  likely  lie  horizontal, 
though  this  may  not  be  the  case,  for  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  a  level  surface  is 
found  upon  just  such  an  arrangement  of  sub¬ 
soils  as  that  shown  in  fig.  1  or  in  fig.  5.  If 
in  a  rolling,  hilly,  or  mountainous  region, 
though  on  a  flat  plateau,  or  in  a  valley,  the 
probability  is  that  the  strata  or  layers  of 
soil  are  anything  but  level  or  uniform.  It 
may  be  stated,  however,  that  theie  are  very 
few  flat  or  level  sections  of  the  country,  in 
which  large  beds  of  clay  are  not  found  im¬ 
mediately  below,  or  at.  most  a  few  feet  be¬ 


low  the  surface,  and  when  near  the  surface, 
they  form  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  free 
descent  of  water.  But  the  great  majority  of 
our  farming  lands  are  either  rolling,  or  situ¬ 
ated  upon  the  sides  of  valleys  or  mountains. 


Fig.  2. 


In  figure  2,  for  example,  we  may  suppose 
the  distance  from  m  to  2  to  be  two,  three, 
five,  or  ten  miles,  while  the  depth  of  the 
hollow  or  valley  may  be  but  a  few  hundred 
feet.  If  your  farm  chances  to  lie  in  the  val¬ 
ley  somewhere  between  s  and  u,  you  have 
an  open  subsoil  through  which  the  water 
may  sink  down  and  run  off  to  the  left,  per¬ 
haps  to  reappear  in  springs  or  swamps  many 
miles  distant. 

Here  then,  though  in  the  lowest  part  of 
the  valley  you  have  comparatively  dry  land, 
while  on  either  side  of  you,  your  neighbors 
located  between  r  and  s,  and  between  v  and 
u,  are  upon  clay  land  from  which  the  water 
must  run  over  the  surface  until  it  finds  a 
porous  soil  at  u  or  s.  The  same  will  be  the 
case  with  the  farms  located  between  n  and 
0,  and  between  x  and  w. 

Now  examine  a  farm  located  between  0 
and  r.  The  rain  falling  between  m  and  r, 
will  sink  down,  leaving  the  surface  dry,  but 
it  will  be  stopped  by  the  clay  bed  between  n 
and  o,  when  it  will  ooze  out  at  n  (perhaps 
forming  a  spring  at  that  point).  It  will 
gradually  sink  away  from  the  surface,  and 
the  result  will  be  that  all  through  the  sea¬ 
son,  the  upper  portion  of  the  surface  will  be 
kept  wet  or  moist,  while  lower  down  the 
middle  portion  will  be  dry,  and  then  at  the 
lower  part  near  r  the  water  having  been 
stopped  by  the  clay  between  r  and  s  will  run 
or  ooze  out  at  r,  forming  another  wet  spot, 
and  the  surface  between  r  and  s,  and  a  little 
below  s,  will  be  wet  and  cold  at  all  seasons. 

These  explanations  show  why  it  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  there  is  a  succession  of  wet  and 
dry  farms  one  above  the  other,  right  upon  a 
hill  side.  There  are  multitudes  of  just  such 
instances  all  over  the  country.  Though  the 
cause  may  not  have  been  known,  every  one 
must  have  observed  that  there  is  a  difference 
in  the  fertility  of  adjacent  farms  upon  the 
same  general  slope.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  in  the  cut  we  have  magnified  the  inclina¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  illustration  holds  good  even 
when  the  distance  between  m  and  s  is  so 
great  and  the  fall  so  gentle  that  it  will  hard¬ 
ly  be  noticed  by  the  casual  observer.  All 
the  illustrations  will  hold  good  if  the  descent 
from  m  to  s  be  just  enough  to  produce  a  grad¬ 
ual  flow  of  water  in  the  soil  or  in  a  running 
brook. 

But  suppose  the  descent,  be  rapid,  and  the 
distance  between  m  and  s  be  so  short  that  a 
single  farm,  or  even  a  single  field,  cover  the 
whole  side  of  the  valley,  and  there  be  but  a 
few  feet  or  rods  between  m  and  0,  0  and  r, 
j  or  r  and  s.  T11  this  case  the  same  farm  or 


field  will  exhibit  an  alternation  of  wet  and 
dry  soils,  and  the  portions  between  n  and  0, 
and  between  r  and  s,  will  need  artificial  dry¬ 
ing  or  draining. 

The  same  reasoning  as  the  above  holds  good 
in  examining  the  sides  of  a  mountain,  hill,  or 
rolling  surface,  as  illustrated  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  figure : 


Fig.  3. 


Here  the  upper  layer  may  be  a  bed  of  clay, 
gravel  or  sand.  If  sand  it  will  drain  itself, 
but  the  water  will  be  stopped  by  the  clay 
bed  between  b  and  c,  when  it  will  run  out 
and  over  the  surface,  and  sink  down  at  c, 
and  perhaps  settle  off  to  the  right  and  come 
out  upon  the  right  side.  Between  c  and  d 
the  soil  will  be  naturally  wet ;  between  d 
and  e  dry,  except  at  the  upper  part,  near  d. 
Between  e  and / it  may  be  wet  or  dry,  espe¬ 
cially  near /,  since  the  bed  of  clay  shown 
just  below /,  and  the  rock  k,  may  form  a  ba¬ 
sin  to  hold  the  water  when  it  will  escape  at 
/,  in  the  form  of  a  spring,  or  perhaps  ooze 
out.  producing  a  wet  spot  or  swamp.  As 
described  above,  under  fig.  2,  if  the  distance 
between  b  and  f  be  great,  there  may  be  a 
succession  of  wet  and  dry  farms,  or  parts  of 
farms,  or,  if  the  distance  be  short,  a  single 
farm  or  field  may  embrace  all  the  varieties 
of  soil  shown,  and  even  many  more  alterna¬ 
tions. 

That  these  successive  beds  of  clay,  sand, 
gravel  and  loam,  actually  exist,  must  have 
been  observed  by  most  persons  who  have 
seen  a  well  dug,  or  an  excavation  made  for 
any  purpose.  We  frequently  dig  into  the 
side  of  a  hillock  to  get  at  beds  of  sand  for 
building  purposes,  and  often  find  this,  or 
even  smooth  washed  gravel,  above,  or  below, 
or  between  beds  of  clay.  Let  us  examine 
the  next  figure  : 


Fig.  4. 


Here  we  have  a  gravelly  or  loamy  soil,  l, 
resting  upon  a  clay  basin, c,  and  below  the  clay 
another  porous  soil,  p ,  which  lies  upon  the 
rock,  r.  There  are  smaller  beds  of  coarse 
gravel  and  of  clay  in  each  of  the  larger  loam 
beds.  The  upper  bed,  l,  may  be  of  such 
depth  and  extent,  and  character,  as  to  absorb 
most  of  the  rain  falling  upon  the  surface, 
and  return  it  gradually  to  the  atmosphere. 
The  bed,  p,  may  be  a  water-bearing  strata, 
extending  far  off  to  the  right.  The  clay  bed, 
c,  will  keep  its  water  from  ascending  into  l. 
If  there  chance  to  be  a  natural  fissure  or 
opening  at  st  through  the  clay,  the  water  will 
perhaps  flow  through  it,  and  produce  a  living 
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spring  at  that  point,  as  there  is  always  an 
unfailing  supply  of  water  in  p. 

Suppose  now  at  w  a  deep  shaft  or  well  be 
sunk  down  through  the  clay  bed  into  the 
water-bearing  strata,  p.  It  is  evident  that 
the  pressure  from  the  higher  ground,  on  the 
right,  will  cause  the  water  to  rise  up  and 
overflow  at  to,  even  though  the  ground  at 
that  point  be  much  more  elevated  than  the 
country  immediately  around  it.  This  water 
may  come  from  many  miles  distant  under 
the  impervious  bed,  c,  and  there  may  be  a 
sufficient  supply  of  it  to  keep  up  a  large  and 
constant  overflow  atwi.  Such  arrangements 
are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  These  living  wells  are  called 
Artesian  wells,  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
having  been  first  discovered,  or  their  being 
most  numerous  in  Artois,  France.  They 
can,  of  course,  only  exist  where  there  are  is 
higher  ground  at  a  greater  or  less  distance. 


This  illustration  was,  perhaps,  sufficiently 
explained  at  page  126.  We  introduce  it 
again,  however,  to  refresh  the  memory,  and 
add  a  word  more  in  reference  to  the  frequen¬ 
cy  of  this  arrangement  of  the  soil,  and  the 
importance  of  thoroughly  studying  it.  Place 
several  pieces  of  different  kinds  of  cloth  one 
upon  the  other,  taking  thick  and  thin  pieces  of 
each  kind, and  put  heavy  weights  upon  several 
points.  Then  apply  pressure  upon  the  sides 
of  the  flat  mass.  The  mass  will  be  thrown 
into  irregular  shape,  here  an  elevation  re¬ 
sembling  a  hill,  and  there  a  depression  like 
a  valley.  Now,  with  a  sharp  cutting  instru¬ 
ment,  pare  or  shear  off  some  of  the  elevations 
to  form  a  flat  surface,  and  we  shall  see  upon 
the  sheared  portion  the  edges  of  the  different 
kinds  of  cloth  lying  side  by  side,  much  like 
the  layers  of  soil  represented  in  fig.  5.  A 
similar  arrangement  would  be  produced  if 
under  the  layers  of  cloth  we  thrust  any  sub¬ 
stance  to  raise  it  up  at  different  points,  in¬ 
stead  of  producing  the  elevations  by  com¬ 
pressing  the  sides.  Now,  as  before  intima¬ 
ted,  pages  125-6,  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  both  the  soils  and  rocks  upon  the  earth’s 
surface  have  been  originally  deposited  from 
water  in  beds  or  layers,  (strata,)  like  the 
layers  of  cloth,  and  that  volcanic  pressure 
from  beneath  has  tilted  up  and  displaced 
these  beds,  so  that  we  find  them  in  all  posi¬ 
tions,  sometimes  lying  nearly  flat,  and  some¬ 
times  standing  almost  on  the  edge,  as  shown 
in  fig.  5.  Mueh  the  greater  portion  of  the 
earth’s  land  surface  is  rock,  formed  of  hard¬ 
ened  materials,  which  were  originally  in  a 
fine  state — sand  stones,  for  example,  being 
masses  of  coarse  or  fine  sand  turned  to 
stone.  Our  soils  proper,  are  merely  pulver¬ 
ized  portions  of  the  upper  parts  of  these 
rocks,  and  their  characters  and  composi¬ 
tion  depends  upon  the  kinds  of  rocks  out  of 
which  they  were  formed.  The  best  soils 


are  usually  those  formed  from  several  kinds 
of  decayed  rocks,  the  materials  having  been 
washed  together  by  water.  These  are 
called  diluvial  soils,  or  if  formed  by  moving 
water  now  or  more  recently  acting,  they 
are  called  alluvial  soils.  The  upland  loam 
soils  are  examples  of  the  diluvial,  having 
been  formed  of  mixed  masses  of  clay,  sand, 
washed  gravel,  &c.  The  rich,  recent¬ 
ly  formed  soils  upon  the  banks  or  in  the  val¬ 
leys  of  streams,  are  examples  of  the  alluvi¬ 
al.  So  the  dark  rich  mud  washed  down 
from  higher  land  into  swamps  or  low  lands, 
may  be  called  alluvial. 

Before  leaving  this  topic,  we  may  remark 
that  a  thorough  geological  examination  of  a 
section  of  any  country,  by  competent  men, 
furnishes  most  important  information  to  the 
cultivators,  in  regard  not  only  to  the  origin 
and  character  of  the  rocks  and  derived  soil, 
but  also  in  reference  to  the  succession  and 
inclination  of  the  various  beds  of  clay,  sand, 
gravel,  &c.  Farmers  are,  in  the  end,  the 
class  by  far  the  most  benefitted  by  geological 
surveys,  and  we  hope  they  will  at  all  times 
second,  and  encourage  any  project  for  mak¬ 
ing  such  surveys,  under  the  legislative  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  different  States.  A  million, 
or  two  or  three  million  dollars,  expended  in 
such  a  survey  of  any  State  or  Territory  of 
our  country,  would  be  of  the  highest  value 
to  the  agricultural  interests,  while  the  ex¬ 
pense  would  be  shared  by  all  kinds  of  taxa¬ 
ble  property.  We  hope  yet  to  see  such  a 
thorough  geological  examination  of  every 
township,  that  every  one  can  learn  from 
looking  on  a  map  embodying  the  results, 
what  is  the  character  of  the  soil,  how  the 
beds  of  different  kinds  of  rocks  and  soil  are 
arranged  together,  what  is  their  dip  or  incli¬ 
nation,  what  portions  need  draining,  how 
the  drains  should  be  placed  to  be  most  ef¬ 
fectual,  &c.  Geology  promises  to  throw 
much  light  on  all  these  practical  questions. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  arrangement  of 
the  soils  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the 
reasons  for  draining  most  of  these  soils,  or 
the  advantages  arising  therefrom,  together 
with  general  rules  for  examining  any  portion 
to  ascertain  the  probability  of  its  needing 
draining,  we  will  next  proceed  to  the  closing 
topic,  viz.:  The  methods  of  draining. 


GETTING  Eli)  OF  EOCTvS  OE  BOULDEES. 

Where  these  are  too  large  to  drag  out  on 
a  stone-boat,  and  yet  are  not  absolutely  im¬ 
movable,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  dig  a  large 
deep  hole  close  to  one  side,  and  then 
roll  them  into  it  by  levers.  When  this  can¬ 
not  be  done,  build  a  fire  of  brush  and  old 
rails  on  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  the  expan¬ 
sion  caused  by  the  heat  will  soon  split  off 
large  fragments.  Remove  these  at  once, 
with  a  crow-bar,  and  then  renew  the  fire  on 
the  remainder,  and.  so  proceed  until  the 
whole  nuisance  is  abated.  A  more  sudden 
and  prompt  effect  is  sometimes  produced  by 
removing  the  fire  after  the  rock  has  become 
highly  heated,  and  dashing  on  a  few  pails  of 
water. 

Lightning  Rods. — Should  be  put  up  before  the 
barns  are  filled  with  fresh  steaming  hay  or  grain. 


WHEN  TO  GATHEE  CEOPS. 

This  is  an  important  topic.  To  cut  grass 
when  it  is  “  ripe,”  and  grain  when  ready  to 
shell  out,  is  far  from  economy.  Careful  ob¬ 
servations  and  experiments,  as  well  as 
chemistry,  teach  us  that  all  grass  and  grain 
crops,  to  be  consumed  as  food  for  man  or 
beast,  should  be  cut  down  before  maturity. 
Many  of  the  roots,  also,  are  better  for  pre¬ 
mature  gathering.  Potatoes  may  well  be 
ripened  in  the  ground ;  and,  were  it  conven¬ 
ient  to  make  the  separation,  we  should  say 
let  grain,  designed  only  for  seed,  remain 
upon  the  native  stalk,  in  the  field,  until  near¬ 
ly  ready  to  fall  off.  As  we  have  said,  ex¬ 
periments  carefully  made  have  proved  con¬ 
clusively  that  wheat,  for  example,  if  cut  six 
to  twelve  days  before  full  maturity,  yields 
not  only  a  greater  bulk  and  weight,  but  more 
and  better  flour,  than  if  allowed  to  stand  un¬ 
til  “dead  ripe.”  We  have  frequently  pub¬ 
lished  the  direct  trials  which  have  establish¬ 
ed  this  fact,  and  will  not  take  space  to  repeat 
them  here.  Let  us  look  a  little  into  the 
reasons  for  such  a  result.  It  will  not  be  dis¬ 
puted  that  a  pound  of  gum,  or  sugar,  or 
starch,  is  better  food  than  the  same  amount  of 
wood  or  woody  fibre.  Much  the  largest  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  nourishment  of  wheat  or  corn, 
or  other  grain,  is  derived  from  the  starch  it 
contains.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the 
entire  bulk  of  wheat  flour,  for  example,  is 
reallypure  starch.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
corn  meal.  But  all  grains  contain  more  or 
less  of  woody  fibre,  in  the  shell. 

Wood,  sugar,  starch  and  gum,  are  com¬ 
posed  of  precisely  the  same  elements,  and 
these  are  nearly  in  the  same  proportion.  The 
difference  in  form  and  properties  is  chiefly  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  elements.  Yet  wood 
is  nearly  indigestible,  and  of  course  fails,  in 
part,  to  yield  nourishment,  while  sugar, 
starch,  and  gum,  are  easily  digested,  and  al¬ 
most  their  entire  elements  furnish  nutriment. 

Examine  grain  in  the  milk,  and  it  will  be 
found  to  consist  almost  totally  ol  starch, 
gum  and  sugar,  the  abundance  of  sugar  giv¬ 
ing  it  a  sweetish  taste.  Let  this  grain  ri¬ 
pen,  and  the  starch,  gum  and  sugar,  are 
hardened,  and  in  part  changed  to  woody  fi¬ 
bre,  that  is,  husk  or  bran.  But  cut  the  grain 
while  scarcely  out  of  the  milk  state,  and  you 
stop  the  natural  change  into  woody  matter, 
and  thus  secure  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
desired  starch,  sugar  and  gttm.  It  is  well 
known  chat  the  earliest  flour  made  from 
first-cut  grain  possesses  a  peculiar  sweet¬ 
ness.  Corn  picked  while  still  soft,  and 
dried,  retains  its  sweetness.  The  only  point 
to  be  looked  to  is,  not  to  cut  grain  before 
it  attains  its  full  development  of  material. 
This  point  has  been  found  to  be  just  at  the 
period  when  it  commences  hardening.  No 
grain  should  be  allowed  to  stand  a  day  after 
it  becomes  so  solid  as  to  require  a  gentle 
pressure  to  crush  the  kernel  between  the 
thumb  and  finger-nails.  This  rule  applies 
to  wheat,  oats,  corn,  and  indeed  to  all  cereal 
crops.  Gathered  at  this  time,  which  is 
usually  eight  to  ten  days  before  perfect  ripen¬ 
ing,  there  will  not  only  be  more  and  better 
nutriment,  but  the  yield  of  grain,  and  espe- 
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daily  of  flour,  will  be  from  five  to  ten  per 
cent,  greater,  and  often  more,  than  if  the 
cutting  had  been  deferred  ten  days. 

The  decidedly  superior  value  of  straw  cut 
green,  is  another  important  item  to  be  taken 
into  account.  The  increasingly  high  price 
of  hay,  and  the  advance  in  the  demand  and 
value  of  stock,  render  it  important  to  give 
more  attention  to  the  preservation  of  straw. 
Wheat  or  oat  straw,  and  corn-stalks,  if  left 
standing  until  fully  matured,  are  little  better, 
and  little  else  than  so  much  wood  ;  but  stop 
he  ripening  process  as  soon  as  it  is 
practicable  to  remove  the  grain,  and  you 
secure  straw  and  stalks  worth  one-fourth  to 
one-half  their  weight  of  hay,  as  the  latter  is 
ordinarily  cured.  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
run  the  risk  of  getting  a  few  pounds  less  of 
grain  by  too  early  gathering,  if  thereby  you 
secure  a  greatly  superior  quality  of  feed  in 
the  straw  1 

The  reasons  for  cutting  grain  early  apply 
with  equal  force  to  all  crops  gathered  for 
forage.  Taste  a  stalk  of  grass  just  as  it  is 
losing  its  flower  and  you  will  find  it  sweet, 
succulent  and  tender.  A  few  days  after¬ 
ward,  it  is  more  like  a  dry  piece  of  wood. 
But  cut  it  down  at  the  former  period,  dry  it 
in  small  masses  to  prevent  heating  and  fer¬ 
mentation,  and  it  will  retain  much  of  its 
sweetness,  and  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
the  sugar,  starch  and  gum.  We  state  an 
undeniable  fact,  one  established  by  rigid  ex¬ 
periment,  that  four  tuns  of  hay  gathered 
just  as  the  flowering  season  is  over,  will 
yield  more  nourishment  than  five  tuns  gath¬ 
ered  ten  to  twelve  days  later.  We  have  the 
best  authority  for  saying  that  one  acre  of 
grass,  which,  when  cut  fully  ripe  would 
yield  1,000  pounds  of  digestible  nourishing 
matter,  and  2,000  pounds  of  woody  fibre,  will, 
if  cut  10  to  12  days  earlier,  yield  from  1,500  to 
1,800  pounds  of  nourishing  material,  and 
only  1,200  to  1,500  pounds  of  woody  fibre. 
We  will  not  stop  to  estimate  what  an  im¬ 
mense  saving  would  be  effected  to  the  coun¬ 
try  were  the  principles  above  stated  thor¬ 
oughly  understood  and  practiced  upon. 

GAS  TAB. 

We  wonder  that  this  article  is  not  more 
generally  used  as  a  paint,  in  all  localities 
where  it  can  be  obtained.  Its  usefulness 
for  coating  the  lower  ends  of  fence-posts, 
and  all  wooden  structures  exposed  to  moist¬ 
ure,  is  very  great.  In  the  preservation  of 
wood  from  decay,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  should  be  exclu¬ 
ded  from  it,  and  that  the  albuminous  matters 
of  the  sap  should  be  coagulated.  Precisely  in 
proportion  as  these  two  things  are  effected, 
will  decompositionbe retarded.  No  substance 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  helps  to  this 
result  so  cheaply  as  gas  tar.  As  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  its  effects,  it  is  stated  that  sleep¬ 
ers  which  had  been  saturated  with  this  tar, 
and  used  in  building  a  British  Railroad,  in 
the  year  1838,  have  recently  been  taken  up 
and  found  to  be  perfectly  sound,  while  oth¬ 
ers,  not  so  treated,  rotted  away  in  five  years. 

We  have  seen  it  used  for  coating  the  in¬ 
side  of  eave-troughs,  for  painting  iron  rail¬ 
ing  and  common  wooden  fences.  It  can  be 


used  to  advantage  in  painting  carts,  cow¬ 
sheds,  wagons,  plows,  gates,  and  all  the  iron 
work  on  the  buildings,  and  implements  of 
the  farm.  It  will  give  them  a  neat  appear¬ 
ance,  and  preserve  them  from  decay. 
Horses  will  not  gnaw  any  post  or  building 
to  which  it  has  been  applied.  We  would 
not  recommend  it  for  painting  dwelling- 
houses,  front  fences,  or  for  any  ornamental 
work.  But  for  rear  buildings,  fences,  tools, 
&c.,  it  is  just  the  thing.  Its  disagreeable 
odor,  of  which  some  complain,  is  only  a  tem¬ 
porary  evil,  and  its  dark  color  may  be  reliev¬ 
ed,  we  should  suppose,  by  mixing  with  it 
whiting  or  yellow  ochre. 

When  used,  the  material  to  which  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  should  be  dry,  and  the  paint  should  be 
hot,  though  not  in  a  boiling  state.  In  apply¬ 
ing  it  to  fence  posts,  it  should  be  heated  in 
large  kettles,  and  the  butt  ends  of  the  posts 
thrust  into  it.  When  used  as  a  paint,  it 
may  be  applied  with  a  brush,  in  several 
coats.  It  can  be  bought  in  all  cities  and 
large  towns,  where  gas  is  made  from  coal, 
at  quite  a  cheap  rate,  generally  from  $2  to 
$3  a  barrel. 

HEAD-WORK  IN  E ARMING, 

It  is  surprising  how  much  muscular  labor 
is  wasted  every  year,  which  might  be  saved, 
or  better  directed.  This  is  true  in -all  kinds 
of  business,  and  not  the  least  in  farming. 
For  instance :  how  many  farmers  toil  on, 
year  after  year,  with  scanty  or  imperfect 
implements  of  husbandry.  The  modern  im¬ 
provements,  which  save  much  labor,  and  do 
the  work  cheaper  and  better,  they  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with.  Improved  varieties  of 
seed,  they  hold  to  be,  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion,  humbugs.  Draining  and  subsoil  plow¬ 
ing  are  ranked  in  the  same  catalogue  :  they 
are  labor  lost ;  but  manuring  cold,  wet  lands, 
and  plowing  them  late  in  Summer  a  few 
inch.es  deep,  and  gathering  scanty  crops — 
this  is  not  labor  lost !  Rotation  of  crops,  and 
manuring  lands  with  reference  to  the  grains 
or  roots  to  be  grown  on  them,  they  consider 
something  like  book-farming — a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  thing  ! 

We  never  could  see  why  farmers  should 
not  think  for  themselves,  and  be  able  to  give 
a  satisfactory  reason  for  every  process  they 
undertake.  We  never  could  see  why  they 
should  not  endeavor  to  improve  in  all  farm¬ 
ing  operations,  to  learn  the  very  best  way  of 
doing  everything,  and  then  to  do  it  so.  It  is 
told  of  a  certain  backwood’s  farmer,  who 
had  not  yet  found  time  to  clear  the  stumps 
from  his  fields,  that  his  boys  complained  bit¬ 
terly  of  their  troubles  in  plowing  and  har¬ 
rowing — the  old-fashioned  “  drag”  especially 
troubled  them  by  its  frequent  overturnings 
while  plunging  among  the  stumps,  and  need¬ 
ing  to  be  set  right  side  up  at  every  few  rods. 
“Boys!”  said  the  enraged  farmer,  one  day, 
“take  that  harrow  over  to  the  blacksmith, 
and  tell  him  to  make  all  the  teeth  twice  their 
present  length,  and  sharp  at  both  ends,  and 
we’ll  see  what  that'll  do  !”  The  thing  was 
done  :  the  teeth  now  pointed  both  ways,  like 
those  of  a  revolving  rake.  “  Gee  up,  Bill ; 
now  go  along  ;”  “  But,  father,  it  has  upset 
again,  as  bad  as  before.”  “  Never  mind, 


boy ;  go  right  ahead ;  it  will  work  well 
either  side  up.  See,  now,  what  comes  from 
a  little  thinking  !”  And  sure  enough,  it  did 
work,  and  the  field  was  harrowed  in  spite  of 
the  stumps.  We  might  have  selected  a  more 
dignified  example  of  the  use  of  head-work, 
but  this  homely  story  will  answer  our  pur¬ 
pose. 

In  the  matter  of  rotation  of  crops,  there  is 
need  of  forethought  and  management.  Some 
farmers  neglect  to  manure  largely,  because 
of  its  expensiveness  ;  they  would  like  to 
underdrain  more  extensively,  and  to  subsoil 
plow  their  lands,  if  these  things  did  not  cost 
more  time,  labor  and  money,  than  they  think 
they  can  spare.  But  it  costs  no  more  to  fol¬ 
low  a  good  system  of  rotation  of  crops  than 
it  does  to  carry  on  a  farm  without  any  such 
plan.  Yet  such  a  system  may  bring  the 
farmer  three-fold  greater  and  better  crops. 
Nor  in  devising  such  a  plan,  has  he  got  to 
depend  entirely  on  his  own  experience  or 
sagacity.  Books  and  agricultural  journals 
are  at  hand,  containing  the  result  of  other 
men’s  experience,  and  all  he  has  to  do  is  to 
adapt  such  information  to  the  wants  of  his 
own  case.  A  very  little  head-work  of  this 
sort  would  pay  well.  It  would  pay  in  clean 
cultivation.  Chess,  red-root,  quack-grass, 
Canada  thistles,  butter-cups,  daisies,  and 
what  not,  would  hide  their  heads;  and 
grubs,  wire-worms,  and  all  manner  of  in¬ 
sects,  would  rapidly  diminish,  if  not  wholly 
disappear.  It  would  pay  in  the  increased 
and  prolqpged  fertility  of  the  land,  and  in 
more  bountiful  crops. 


A  PLEA  FOE  SNARES. 


There  is  a  vulgar  prejudice  against  these 
reptiles,  which,  however  easily  accounted 
for,  is  both  unwise  and  unprofitable.  The 
common  belief  that  the  first  tempter  assumed 
the  form  of  a  serpent,  is  doubtless  the  origi¬ 
nal  source  of  this  almost  universal  dread  of 
snakes.  Every  son  and  daughter  of  Eve 
seem  to  have  a  special  license  to  bruise  the 
head  of  all  the  serpent  kind.  All  fear  them, 
and  all  delight  in  their  destruction,  whether 
harmless  or  not.  The  venomous  serpents 
are  few,  and  the  attacks  of  these  are  rarely 
fatal.  The  copper  head,  the  rattle  snake, 
and  the  moccasin,  are  troublesome  animals, 
and  we  do  not  include  them  in  our  plea. 

The  large  majority  of  the  varieties  found 
in  our  country,  are  not  only  harmless  but 
positive  heip?  to  man  in  his  cultivation  of 
the  earth.  They  are  all  insect  eaters,  and 
fairly  earn  their  right  to  live,  by  the  good 
they  do.  The  black  snake,  the  adder,  and 
the  striped  snake  are  commonly  found 
about  our  fields.  Open  the  stomach  of  one 
of  these  fellows,  and  you  will  find  it  as  well 
stuffed  with  insects,  as  that  of  the  bird  whom 
our  legislators  are  careful  to  protect  with 
the  arm  of  the  law.  While  the  birds  are  la¬ 
boring  for  man  in  the  tree  tops,  and  devour¬ 
ing  the  moths  and  slugs  that  prey  upon  the 
leaves  of  plants,  the  snakes  are  busy  with 
the  grubs  that  infest  the  roots.  Their  fa¬ 
vorite  shelters  are  old  walls,  stone  heaps, 
ledges  and  neglected  hedges,  where  insects 
resort  in  greatest  numbers  to  deposit  their 
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eggs.  Here  also  the  serpents  breed,  and 
cherish  their  young,  using  only  neglected 
portions  of  the  field.  The  dread,  which  man 
has  of  them  is  heartily  reciprocated,  an-l 
even  the  venomous,  it  is  believed,  only  use 
their  fangs  in  self  defence.  They  never  at¬ 
tack  man,  and  are  certain  to  be  out  of  the 
way,  whenever  you  want  the  ground  for  any 
thing  else. 

Ought  not  such  unobtrusive  helpers,  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  to  have  human 
protection  1  They  are  a  part  of  that  army 
of  laborers,  which  Providence  has  raised  up, 
to  keep  in  check  the  insect  tribes.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  this  army  of  helpers  is  so  warred 
against,  and  exterminated  by  man,  that  the 
insects  are  multiplying  so  fast,  and  the  fruit 
crop  in  the  older  states  is  endangered  most 
every  season.  In  the  new  settlements  the 
birds,  snakes  and  toads,  and  all  the  tribes 
that  live  upon  insects  are  found  in  largest 
numbers.  Here  orchards  always  produce 
the  finest  fruits.  But  as  settlers  come  in, 
and  clear  up  the  country  they  begin  a  war 
of  extermination  upon  their  best  friends,  and 
the  insects  multiply  so  that  every  fruit  that 
sets  in  orchard  or  garden  has  a  score  of  ene¬ 
mies  waiting  to  puncture  and  destroy  it. 
The  balance,  which  Nature  designed  to  be 
kept  up  between  her  several  tribes  of  crea¬ 
tures  is  destroyed. 

It  is  evident  then,  that  the  destruction  of 
snakes,  so  common,  is  not  only  a  foolish 
practice,  but  injurious  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  farmer.  Why  not  let  them  share 
his  protection,  with  the  blue-bird,  and  the 
robin,  the  sparrow  and  the  wren,  and  if 
necessary,  have  laws  enacted  to  shield  them 
from  harm. 

CULTIVATION  OF  BUCKWHEAT. 

From  what  we  have  observed  we  think 
few  farm  crops  have  paid  better  than  Buck¬ 
wheat,  during  a  few  years  past.  There  have, 
of  course,  been  exceptions,  in  limited  locali¬ 
ties,  but  all  that  has  been  raised,  has  met 
with  ready  sales  at  good  prices.  We  have 
seldom  been  able  to  purchase  a  good  article 
of  Buckwheat  flour  at  less  price  than  Wheat 
flour.  Indeed,  so  high  has  the  former  been 
at  times  that  Wheat  flour  of  second  grade 
has  been  extensively  mixed  with  it.  It  is 
decidedly  in  favor  of  Buckwheat  that  it  can 
be  used  as  a  make-shift,  to  fill  in  where 
from  a  late  Spring  or  other  cause  it  has  been 
impossible  to  sow  Spring  Wheat,  Oats,  or 
other  earlier  crops.  It  nitty  ne  sown  in  this 
latitude  for  raising  grain  as  late  as  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  July,  but  we  advise  earlier  sowing, 
say  by  the  first  of  the  month  if  not  before, 
where  it  can  be  done  as  well  at  that  time. 
For  plowing  under  as  a  fertilizer,  it  can  be 
sown  from  early  Spring  to  the  close  of 
August. 

Buckwheat  ( Polygonum  fagopyrum,)  is 
sometimes  called  Beechwheat  from  the  close 
resemblance  of  its  kernel  to  the  common 
leech-nut.  Its  use  for  hot  cakes,  familiarly 
known  as  “flapjacks”  or  slapjacks  is  too 
well  known  to  require  description.  The 
recently  improved  hulling  mills  for  removing 
the  black  shell,  has  tended  to  greatly  extend 
its  use.  It  is  also  good  for  stock,  pigs, 


poultry,  &c.  In  Europe  and  also  in  some 
places  in  this  country,  it  is  very  extensively 
raised  as  food  for  bees.  It  is  grown  for 
fodder,  and  if  cured  in  a  green  state,  and 
stowed  away  in  small  stacks  of  two  or  three 
tuns  each,  or  in  a  dry  loft,  or  on  an  open 
scaffold,  and  then  steamed  before  feeding 
during  the  winter,  or  cut  fine  in  a  straw  cut¬ 
ter,  slightly  moistened  with  water,  and  mixed 
with  meal,  it  makes  tolerably  nutritious 
food  for  cattle  and  horses.  Finally,  it  is  also 
grown  as  a  fertilizer,  to  be  plowed  deep  un¬ 
der  the  soil  when  in  blossom.  Though  not 
equal  to  clover  for  this  purpose,  still  it  en¬ 
riches  the  land  rapidly,  and  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  growing  when  and  where  clover  will 
scarcely  show  its  more  delicate  heads. 

Soil  and  Preparation. — The  best  soil,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  for  Buckwheat,  is  a  good,  dry, 
light  sandy  loam  ;  but  it  may  be  made  to 
grow  well  in  any  soil  if  properly  prepared. 
Fresh  manure  should  only  be  applied  to  this 
crop  when  a  growth  of  straw  alone  is  want¬ 
ed.  When  its  grain  is  desired,  dissolved 
bones  is  the  best  manure ;  next  comes 
a  mixture  half  and  half  of  guano  and 
bone-dust.  We  have  seen  fine  large  crops 
raised  on  the  poor  sandy  soils  of  Long-Island 
and  New-Jersey,  by  an  application  of  ten  to 
fifteen  bushels  of  bone-dust  per  acre.  Plow 
deep,  sow  the  seed  broad-cast,  then  the 
manure,  then  harrow  well,  and  finish  by 
rolling  smooth. 

Quantity  of  Seed  per  Acre. — If  sown  for  a 
fertilizer  or  for  fodder,  put  in  one  and  a  half 
to  two  bushels  per  acre  ;  if  for  the  grain, 
three-quarters  to  one  and  a  half  bushels  per 
acre,  is  usually  sufficient.  Sow  broad-cast, 
or  in  drills  as  most  convenient. 

Time  of  Cutting. — If  for  grain,  cut  as  soon 
as  the  berry  is  well  filled  with  milk,  and  be¬ 
fore  it  gets  very  hard.  Loss  frequently  en¬ 
sues  by  letting  it  stand  too  long,  for  it  is  a 
grain  that  shells  easily  as  the  straw  is 
turned  in  the  field. 

When  wanted  for  fodder,  cut  just  as  it  is 
going  out  of  bloom,  and  cure  the  same  as 
clover  hay. 

WThen  plowed  in  for  a  fertilizer,  do  this  in 
full  bloom,  and  cover  as  deep  and  well  as 
possible. 

GAPES  IN  CHICKENS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

For  a  couple  of  years  after  commencing  the 
raising  of  poultry,  I  was  subjected  to  the  loss  of 
a  large  number  of  young  chickens,  and  almost  the 
whole  of  them  by  gapes.  I  inquired  of  an  old 
lady,  who  has  had  great  success  in  the  chicken 
line,  if  she  could  tell  what  made  the  gapes.  The 
reply  was,  lousy  hens,  and  the  cure,  or  I  should 
say  preventive,  simply  to  grease  the  hens  under 
the  wings  thoroughly,  and  around  the  neck  as 
soon  as  she  came  off  the  nest. 

Well,  I  tried  it,  and  the  result  lias  been,  the 
more  I  did  not  grease  the  hens  the  more  chickens 
died,  and  vice  versa.  The  whole  matter,  in  my 
experience,  is  perfectly  simple,  and  so  far  as  prac¬ 
ticed  with  my  chickens,  has  been  successful. 
When  a  hen  comes  off  her  nest  with  a  brood,  she 
is  well  greased,  and  from  time  to  time,  while  con¬ 
fined  to  the  coop,  the  operation  is  repeated,  with 
occasional  changes  in  the  position  of  the  coops. 
Should  any  of  your  readers  try  the  experiment 
without  a  favorable  result,  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  it.  Dorking. 


TRY  THE  HAY  CAPS. 

For  several  years  we  have  recommended 
these,  and  many  of  our  long  time  readers 
have  acted  upon  the  suggestion.  We  doubt 
very  much  whether  one  of  them  can  be  found 
who  would  part  with  his  hay  caps  for  three 
or  five  times  their  cost,  if  they  could  not  be 
replaced  by  others.  But  many  have  been 
wary  of  adopting  the  “  new  invention,”  and 
as  we  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  we  have 
over  20,000  new  readers  this  year,  we  are 
constrained  to  have  another  talk  upon  the 
topic.  First  then 

“  How  are  they  made  ?  Get  a  piece  of 
coarse  cheap  cotton  cloth,  the  more  closely 
woven  the  better.  Let  it  be  H  yards  in 
width,  if  you  can  get  that  width  conveniently, 
or  if  it  be  only  I  to  1£  yards  in  width,  it  will 
answer,  though  not  quite  so  well.  Cut  it 
into  square  pieces,  and  with  a  strong  twine 
tie  a  wooden  pin  upon  each  corner.  The 
pin  may  be  about  a  foot  long  and  an  inch  in 
diameter  at  one  end,  and  sharpened  to  a 
point  at  the  other.  It  may  be  a  little  better 
to  hem  the  torn  or  cut  edges,  but  this  is  not 
necessary,  they  will  unravel  very  little. 
The  pins  are  most  readily  made  by  sawing 
a  straight  grained  inch  board  into  foot  . 
lengths,  and  splitting  it  into  square  pieces. 
These  can  be  whittled  to  a  point  with  a  knife 
or  draw-shave,  and  with  a  knife  or  saw  cut 
a  notch  or  groove  around  the  blunt  end  to  tie 
the  twine  into.  You  can  cut  the  cloth, 
whittle  out  the  pins,  tie  them  on,  and  “  finish” 
eight  or  ten  caps  in  an  hour.  A  former  cor¬ 
respondent  assured  us  that  in  an  emergency, 
he  had  made  fifteen  in  an  hour,  adding  “  I 
did  not  stop  to  smoothe  the  pins  much,  as 
that  was  not  necessary.”  All  painting  or 
varnishing  preparations  upon  the  cloth  are 
worse  than  useless.  The  cloth  will  shed 
rain  as  well  as  a  cotton  umbrella,  while  any 
substance  to  make  it  water  tight  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  escape  of  the  moisture  from  the 
damp  grass. 

To  use  them. — Cut  down  your  hay,  let  it 
wilt  a  little,  pitch  it  into  cocks,  and  throw  a 
cap  over  each,  fastening  down  the  four  cor¬ 
ners  with  the  wooden  pins  attached  to  them. 
Your  hay  may  then  stand  until  it  is  cured, 
and  afterwards  until  you  are  ready  to  take  it 
in.  Two  persons  can  take  hold  of  the  four 
corners  of  the  lower  one  of  twenty  to  forty 
of  these  caps,  spread  out  one  upon  the  other, 
carry  them  along,  and  dropping  the  pile  by  the 
side  of  a  hay  cock,  seize  the  four  pins  of  the 
upper  one,  spread  it  over  the  hay  and  pin  it 
down,  and  take  up  the  remaining  caps  and  go 
on  to  the  next  cock.  If  at  all  active  they 
can  cover  half  a  dozen  tons  or  more  in  a 
single  hour,  and  uncover  it  in  less  time. 

Advantages. — Every  one  is  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  hay  “  cured  in  the  cock  ”  is 
greatly  superior  to  that  dried  in  the  sun.  By 
curing  in  this  way  there  is  far  less  waste  of 
leaves  and  “  scatterings,”  than  when  gath¬ 
ered  into  windrows  after  being  dried.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  clover.  The 
average  annual  loss  in  haying  from  damage 
by  rains  and  dews,  is  much  greater  than  is 
generally  supposed.  It  is  a  low  estimate  to 
say  that  this  loss  is  equal  to  one  dollar  per 
ton  on  all  he  hay  cut  in  the  country.  Who 
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can  estimate  the  number  of  animals  which 
are  rendered  unhealthy  and  often  lost  from 
eating  musty  damaged  hay  1  Who  that  has 
carried  hay  to  market  does  not  know  that 
bright,  green  colored,  well  cured  hay  will 
bring  two  to  five  dollars  a  ton  more  than 
the  same  hay  in  a  dark  colored,  '•  banged,’' 
poorly  cured  condition.  The  feeding  value 
of  hay  depends  much  upon  the  amount  of 
sugar,  starch  and  gum  it  contains,  but  in  sun¬ 
drying  much  of  these  materials  is  changed 
to  woody  fibre.  All  of  this  is  obviated  by 
having  a  supply  of  cloth  hay  caps  (umbrel¬ 
las),  so  that  you  can  not  only  dry  it  in  cocks 
despite  rains  and_  dews,  but  also  take  your 
own  time  for  doing  it.  Let  us  estimate 

The  cost  and  profit  of  Hay  Caps.  At  14 
cents  a  yard  for  the  cloth,  a  cap  1Y  yards 
square  will  cost  21  cents.  The  making  can 
be  done  at  odd  spells,  or  on  rainy  cays,  and 
this  trifling  cost  need  not  be  reckoned.  A 
dozen  of  them,  costing  $2  52,  will  cover  a  ton 
of  hay.  They  may  be  used,  on  an  average, 
at  least  three  times  each  season.  If  care¬ 
fully  housed  they  will  last  ten  years.  This 
will  be  $2.52  for  covers  for  30  tons,  or  about 
8  cents  per  ton.  Allowing  50  per  cent  for 
interest  and  storage,  we  have  a  cost  of 
121  cents  per  ton,  or  a  dollar  for  8  tons.  But 
we  may  double,  or  quadruple  this  estimate 
and  the  cost  would  then  be  but  half  a  dollar 
a  ton. 

Other  uses  of  the  caps.  The  caps  provided 
for  hay  may  also  be  used  for  covering  wheat 
and  other  grains  standing  in  shocks  in  the 
field.  It  will  pay  to  provide  them  for  this 
purpose  alone.  We  have  heard  of  their 
being  used  over  corn.  When  used  for 
this  purpose,  they  are  of  course  subjected  to 
longer  exposure  and  weather,  and  will  not 
last  as  many  years,  but  even  then  they  will 
pay  we  think. 

Large  caps  for  Wagons. — Several  persons 
have  used  and  recommended  providing  one 
or  more  large  sheets  to  throw  over  loads  of 
hay  and  grain  in  an  emergency,  aiid  also 
over  stacks  necessarily  left  unfinished  at 
night  or  interrupted  by  showers.  The  plan 
is  doubtless  a  good  one. 

We  have  thus  spoken  strongly  in  favor  of 
hay  caps,  but  we  do  not  do  so  unadvisedly. 
From  what  we  already  know  of  their  use,  we 
have  little  doubt,  that  in  less  than  a  dozen 
years,  they  will  be  considered  as  essential 
to  haying  and  harvesting  as  any  other  im¬ 
plement.  now  in  use.  We  have  letters — too 
numerous  to  publish — from  those  who  have 
used  them  for  years  past,  and  they  all  con¬ 
cur  in  saying  that  they  have  more  than  paid 
their  cost  in  a  single  year ,  and  some  have 
said  “  during  a  single  long  rain.”  We  close 
by  repeating  the  advice  heretofore  given, 
viz  :  try  a  few  of  them  this  year,  and  if 
your  experience  is  so  different  from  that  of 
others,  that  you  do  not  think  they  will  pay, 
why  the  cloth  will  not  be  lost.  Your  wife 
will  tell  you  that  “cotton  cloth  never  comes 
amiss,  no  matter  what  shape  it  is  in.” 

Society,  like  shaded  silk,  must  be  viewed  in  all 
situations,  or  its  colors  will  deceive  you. 

The  mind  has  more  room  than  most  people 
think,  if  we  would  hut  furnish  the  apartments. 


ingersoll’s  improved  portable  hay  and 

COTTON  PRESS. 


PRESSING-  HAY  I1’ UR  MARK  NT. 


There  is  an  annual  increase  in  the  demand 
for  hay,  straw,  &c.,  for  use  on  ship-board,  and 
also  in  our  cities,  where  dry  fodder  is  every  year 
becoming  scarcer  and  higher,  owing  to  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  meadow  fields  as  pasturage  grounds 
for  milch  cows  and  other  animals.  The  new 
facilities  for  transportation  constantly  being 
opened,  render  it  much  easier  than  formerly  to 
bring  in  from  a  greater  distance  hay,  straw,  &c., 
and  a  good  Press  for  reducing  these  substances 
to  a  compact  form  for  transportation  has  come  to 
be  a  great  desideratum.  These  have  been  con¬ 
structed  of  various  forms,  but  have  generally 
been  objectionable  on  account  of  their  great  bulk, 
difficulty  of  being  removed  from  place  to  place, 
and  the  clumsy  manner  in  which  they  are  worked. 
Most  of  these  difficulties  have  been  obviated,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  recently-improved  Press,  of  which  we 
give  an  illustration  above.  We  have  seen  seve¬ 
ral  of  these  Presses  of  different  sizes,  and  worked 
one  of  them  with  much  satisfaction.  In  the 
cut,  the  system  of  levers  appears  more  compli¬ 
cated  than  it  really  is.  When  to  be  put  in  use, 
the  pulling  of  a  cord  drops  the  lower  platform  to 
the  bottom,  when  the  front  represented  here  as 
thrown  down  is  closed  up,  and  the  hay  pitched  in, 
and  the  top  shut  down.  A  lever  is  then  put  into 
the  iron  socket  on  each  side,  and  by  simply  work¬ 
ing  the  lever  up  and  down,  the  lower  platform  is 
raised  up  with  great  force.  When  the  material 
within  the  press  is  reduced  to  its  smallest  dimen¬ 
sions,  the  binding  cords,  which  may  be  ropes, 
wooden  withes,  or  annealed  wire,  (which  is  now 
coming  into  general  use),  having  been  previous¬ 
ly  placed  in  the  grooves  in  the  side  of  the 
press,  are  bound  around  the  bale.  The  cover 
is  then  thrown  up,  the  front  turned  down,  and 
the  bale  rolled  out.  The  compactness  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  the  ease  of  transportation,  the  simplicity 
and  continuous  working  of  the  levers,  and  the 
great  power  obtained,  renders  this  machine 
worthy  of  attention.  The  same  form  of  press  is 
well  adapted  to  pressing  cotton  and  other  sub¬ 
stances.  Cannot  farmers  contrive  to  press  straw 
into  bales,  and  send  it  to  us  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
we  can  now  get  it  for — six  cents  for  a  “  bundle” 
no  larger  than  one’s  arm  1  These  presses  are  of 
various  sizes,  and  cost  S50  to  $125.  Further  par¬ 
ticulars  may  be  obtained  by  referring  to  an  adver¬ 
tisement  elsewhere 


A  TURNIP  DISCUSSION, 


NO.  I. 

The  farmers  of  America  seem  to  be  “  all  in  a 
muddle”  upon  the  subject  of  turnips.  In  England, 
the  question  is  settled.  Turnips  are  the  sheet 
anchor  of  light  soil  cultivation,  and  the  basis  of 
the  alternate  system  of  English  husbandry.  It  is 
the  one  great  crop  of  the  farm,  and  fills  almost,  if 
not  quite,  as  large  a  place  as  maize  does  in  our 
system  of  husbandry.  It  produces  an  enormous 
quantity  of  fodder,  and  makes  beef  and  mutton 
abundant,  and  of  excellent  quality,  and  aids  to  a 
great  bulk  of  manure.  In  short,  turnips,  coal  and 
iron,  are  three  strong  material  pillars  of  the  British 
empire.  The  late  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  last  visit  to 
Europe,  made  extensive  observations  of  this  crop 
among  English  farmers,  and  on  his  return  to  this 
country,  frequently  recommended  it  in  his  occa¬ 
sional  speeches  and  writings.  He  also  com¬ 
menced  its  cultivation  upon  his  farm  at  March- 
field  with  eminent  success. 

Many  intelligent  cultivators,  especially  those  in 
the  vicinity  of  our  large  cities,  have  experimented 
with  it,  and  found  it  a  paying  crop  for  the  purpose 
of  fattening  cattle.  Turnips,  we  believe,  are 
every  year  growing  in  favor  in  this  country,  and 
will  eventually  have  a  much  more  prominent 
place  than  they  now  hold,  though  we  do  not  think 
it  probable  that  they  will  form  the  basis  of  our 
agriculture,  as  they  do  in  England. 

There  is  a  class  of  conservatives,  and  very  in¬ 
telligent  farmers,  who  are  entirely  faithless  as  to 
the  value  of  the  crop,  and  ridicule  its  pretensions 
to  any  conspicuous  place  in  a  rotation  for  our 
soil.  They  tell  us  that  the  climate  of  England  is 
entirely  different  from  ours,  the  system  or  hus¬ 
bandry  different,  meat  markets  higher,  and  the 
crop  that  would  prove  highly  remunerative  there, 
will  not  pay  here.  They  also  inform  us,  with  due 
gravity,  that  even  if  the  crop  would  pay,  it  cannot 
be  grown  here  with  any  sort  of  certainty,  for  they 
have  tried  it  repeatedly,  and  failed.  While  the 
skies  of  England  are  perpetually  dripping,  and  the 
climate  cool,  we  have  a  clear,  fierce  sunlight  in 
Summer,  and  frequent  drouths,  that  make  a  turnip 
crop  impossible.  Other  gentlemen  of  equal  intel¬ 
ligence  entertain  sanguine  views  of  the  value  of 
this  root,  and  assure  us  of  crops  as  abundant  and 
as  certain  as  the  soil  of  England  ever  yielded. 

Where  does  the  truth  lie  1  What  are  we  to  ex¬ 
pect  of  the  turnip  cropl  It  would  not  be  strange, 
if  the  opposite  views  we  have  here  presented 
both  should  prove  to  be  a  little  wide  of  the  mark. 
The  truth  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  English  climate 
is  remarkably  congenial  to  the  constitution  of  this 
plant,  and  that  their  system  of  husbandry  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  make  the  most  of  it  possible.  Whether 
the  quantity  of  rain  falling  there  in  a  year  be 
more  or  less  than  that  which  falls  here,  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  comes  more  frequently,  and  the  clouds 
and  fogs  keep  the  soil  in  a  much  more  uniformly 
moist  and  cool  condition.  There  are  not  such  ex¬ 
tremes  as  prevail  with  us.  Then,  as  a  rule,  they 
cultivate  their  fields  much  deeper  than  we  do, 
underdrain  them,  and  use  much  larger  quantities 
of  manure.  Though  this  bulb  has  nearly  nineiy 
per  cent,  of  water  in  its  composition,  it  will  not 
flourish  in  a  poor  soil.  To  get  twenty-five  or 
thirty  tons  from  an  acre  of  ground,  as  is  common 
there,  requires  large  quantities  of  manure.  The 
English  farmer  does  not  hesitate  to  lay  out 
twenty  to  fifty  dollars  in  manuring  and  preparing 
a  single  acre  for  this  crop,  and  finds  that  this  ex¬ 
penditure  pays  much  better  than  any  les3  sum. 
So  safe  is  this  investment,  and  so  uniform  is  the 
practice,  that  in  case  of  change  of  tenants,  little 
difficulty  is  found  in  estimating  the  value  of  a 
turnip  crop  yet  upon  the  ground,  or  the  increased 
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value  of  the  land  prepared  for  turnips,  where  no 
cr^op  has  been  gathered.  The  farmer  there  has 
one  advantage  over  us  in  a  mild  Winter  climate, 
which  allows  this  crop  to  remain  upon  the  ground, 
where  it  is  fed  by  cattle  and  sheep.  Thus  the 
labor  of  gathering  and  storing  the  crop,  so  neces¬ 
sary  here,  is  saved. 

Much  as  Nature  has  done  for  the  necessities  of 
this  crop  in  England,  art  has  done  still  more.  If 
the  farmer  there  should  attempt  to  grow  turnips 
on  the  same  kind  of  soil  often  used  here,  un¬ 
drained,  plowed  shallow,  and  half  manured,  he 
w  ould  sometimes  fail,  as  we  do.  The  great  want 
of  this  plant  seems  to  be  a  rich,  cool  soil,  where 
the  moisture  will  be  seasonably  furnished  through 
the  Summer.  Turnip  culture  in  this  country 
shows  that  these  are  the  conditions  of  its  healthy 
growth.  On  a  poor,  exhausted  soil,  it  does 
nothing.  But  yard  sheep  at  night  for  a  month  on 
a  few  square  rods  of  the  same  field,  and  it  will 
produce  a  luxurious  crop  of  white  turnips.  Again, 
it  does  well  on  new,  fresh  cleared  land.  The  vir¬ 
gin  soil  of  the  forest  is  full  of  vegetal le  matter,  is 
light  and  spongy,  so  as  to  retain  moisture  better 
than  old  lands.  Again,  other  things  being  equal, 
this  root  does  better  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
sea-shore  than  further  inland.  The  presence  of 
the  sea  makes  a  cooler  and  moister  atmosphere. 

These  facts  indicate  the  true  policy  of  the 
American  farmer  in  regard  to  this  crop.  He 
should  not  touch  it,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  plant  the  necessary  conditions  of  luxu¬ 
riant  growth.  If  he  can  devote  no  more  manure 
and  labor  to  this  crop  than  he  gives  to  land  pro¬ 
ducing  but  thirty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  he 
is  wise  in  eschewing  turnips.  He  may  as  well 
stick  to  his  text,  that  John  Bull  can  raise  turnips, 
and  Brother  Jonathan  cannot.  But  if  he  believes 
that  art  can  assist  Nature,  and  remedy,  to  some 
extent,  defects  of  soil  and  climate,  let  him  plant 
turnips.  If  he  will  take  the  pains  they  do  in  Eng¬ 
land,  we  have  no  fears  for  the  result.  A  soil  may 
be  made  rich,  cool  and  moist,  like  the  virgin  soil 
after  the  forest  is  cleared,  where  turnips  always 
flourish.  Light  sandy  soils  are  extensively  used 
for  this  purpose,  but  they  are  well  furnished  with 
manures  and  vegetable  matter.  Wet  soils  and 
heavy  clays  prove  to  be  well  adapted  to  this  crop, 
when  underdrained  to  the  depth  of  three  feet. 

The  extensive  cultivation  of  turnips  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  feed  for  cattle  pertains  to  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  agriculture  than  we  have 
yet  reached.  But  we  are  quite  confident  that  we 
shall  attain  it  before  many  years.  It  will  make 
progress  with  subsoil  plowing,  under  draining, 
and  thorough  manuring.  From  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  here  laid  dowrn,  the  farmer  will  perceive 
what  are  the  requisites  of  the  piece  of  ruta  bagas 
he  means  to  plant. 

This  variety  is  frequently  sown  in  June,  but  a 
lair  crop  may  be  expected,  if  the  seed  is  put  in 
early  this  month.  We  advise  all  who  have  cattle 
to  feed  in  Winter,  to  experiment  with  a  quarter 
or  half  acre  prepared  in  a  thorough  manner,  and 
mark  the  result.  The  sooner  they  are  put  in  now, 
the  better.  For  the  numerous  varieties  of  white 
turnips,  a  month  later  is  time  enough.  In  future 
numbers,  we  shall  discuss  a  little  more  in  detail 
the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  this  crop,  manures,  va¬ 
rieties,  methods  of  sowing,  after-culture,  diseases 
and  enemies,  and  modes  of  storing  for  Winter  use. 

Birds  and  Weevils. — It  is  said  that  a  farmer 
near  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  last  year,  in  order  to 
convince  a  neighbor  of  the  destructiveness  of 
birds,  shot  a  yellow  bird  in  his  wheat  field,  but  on 
opening  its  crop,  they  found  in  it  two  hundred 
weevils ,  and  but  four  grains  of  wheat,  and  in 
these  foil r  grains  the  weevils  had  burrowed. 


HOME-MADE  FERTILIZERS, 

A  correspondent  sends  us  the  following 
as  his  plan  of  saving  manures  : 

1.  All  the  soap-suds,  slops  and  other  liquids  of 
the  house,  your  inquirer  proposes  to  carry  by  a 
drain  of  four-inch  tile,  or  by  a  metal  pipe  from 
the  sink,  or  from  a  tub  sunk  outside  the  house 
Into  a  tank  near  the  stable,  or  into  a  brick  re¬ 
ceiver  filled  with  dry  swamp  muck,  and  renewed 
as  often  as  fully  saturated,  the  saturated  muck 
to  be  composted  under  cover,  or  taken  to  garden, 
orchard,  or  fields,  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year.  Is  there  any  cheaper  or  better  way  1 

2.  In  regard  to  the  night-soil  on  the  premises, 
your  inquirer  has  been  as  yet  unable  to  form  any 
plan  of  managing  'it  which  is  at  all  satisfactory. 
Any  statement  of  a  plan  of  management  which 
has  been  tried  and  found  to  work  well,  or  any 
suggestion  that  promises  well,  whether  tried  or 
untried,  would  much  oblige  one,  anu  probably 
hundreds  of  your  readers. 

3.  For  the  purpose  of  saving  stable  manure 
from  the  continual  waste  and  deterioration  caused 
by  rains,  winds,  and  sun,  your  inquirer  proposes 
to  build  a  shed,  so  as  to  admit  of  driving  a  wagon 
through  it,  to  take  away  the  compost  made  in  it 
during  the  season  of  stabling.  He  proposes  to 
use  nine  barrowfuls  of  muck  for  every  single 
barrowful  of  stable  manure.  What  better  could 
he  do  1 

4.  The  liquids  of  the  stable  he  proposes  either 
to  conduct  by  gutters  into  a  tank,  or  to  receive 
immediately  into  a  bed  of  muck  under  or  behind 
the  stabled  part  of  his  stock. 

5.  It  is  proposed  to  get  out  several  hundred 
loads  of  muck,  to  be  hauled  home  when  dry,  and 
put  under  cover,  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing 
liquids  and  escaping  gases  in  composts,  &c. 

On  these  and  other  points,  any  suggestions 
would  benefit  Many  Readers. 

Remarks. — 1.  The  receiver  should  be  ce¬ 
mented,  so  as  to  save  all  the  liquid  manure. 

2.  A  good  method  of  saving  night  soil  is 
to  have  a  light  box  under  the  privy,  to  be  re¬ 
moved  as  often  as  once  a  month,  and  to  use 
plaster  or  coal-dust  daily,  to  absorb  the  am¬ 
monia.  This  deodorizes  the  material,  and 
makes  it  less  offensive  than  stable  manure. 

Another  method  is  to  have  a  cemented 
vault  beneath,  holding  several  cords,  and  to 
throw  in  muck  and  other  absorbents,  and 
clean  out  thoroughly  once  a  year.  It  will 
depend  something  upon  a  man’s  location 
and  facilities  for  obtaining  absorbents,  which 
of  these  methods  he  should  pursue. 

3.  If  muck  is  plentiful,  nine  barrowfuls  of 
muck  to  one  of  manure  would  do  well, 
though  less  would  do,  unless  his  land  is 
very  deficient  in  vegetable  matter. 

4.  It  will  be  better  to  have  a  pump  in  the 
tank,  so  situated  that  the  water  can  be  occa¬ 
sionally  pumped  over  the  compost.  This 
will  prevent  undue  heat,  and  will  diffuse  the 
good  qualities  of  the  liquid  manure  equally 
through  the  whole  mass. 

5.  This  is  all  right,  and  if  our  readers  will 
all  follow  out  these  suggestions,  there  will 
be  less  occasion  to  buy  guano  or  other  con¬ 
centrated  fertilizers. 


Humble  Virtue. — Flowers  have  bloomed  on 
our  prairies,  and  passed  away,  from  age  to  age, 
unseen  by  man,  and  multitudes  of  virtues  have 
been  acted  out  in  obscure  places,  without  note  or 
admiration.  The  sweetness  of  both  has  gone  up 
to  heaven. 


WONDERS  OF  THE  BEE-HIVE. 

Number  I. 

On  this  beautiful  May  morning,  when  the 
warm  sun  is  hurrying  up  vegetation,  which 
unfortunately  “slept  over”  this  Spring,  and 
the  orchards  are  in  glorious  bloom,  our  at¬ 
tention  is  called  to  the  honey  bet,  which  is  so 
early  on  the  wing,  and  so  diligent  in  improv¬ 
ing  every  opportunity  to  increase  its  stores 
of  food.  Here  is  one,  flying  from  flower  to 
flower,  stopping  now  to  try  one  blossom  and 
soon  leaving  it  as  if  it  had  already  been  vis¬ 
ited,  pausing  longer  at  another  and  drinking 
in  its  rich  nectar  ;  and  then  again  on  the 
wing,  as  joyous  and  happy  as  the  birds  of 
Summer.  We  must  capture  some  of  these 
busy  insects,  and  invite  our  readers  to  ex 
amine  them  a  little  more  closely. 

We  might  easily  throw  a  handkerchief 
over  one  that  is  busy  on  the  flower,  but  a 
better  way  is  to  take  a  common  glass  tum¬ 
bler  and  clap  it  over  the  flower  upon  a  book 
or  shingle,  shutting  the  bee  up  in  a  glass 
prison,  where  we  can  keep  it  until  we  have 
leisure  to  look  at  it.  There,  we  have  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  breaking  off  the  stem  of  the 
blossom  we  carry  the  captive  home  with  us. 

It  is  a  curiosity,  even  as  we  see  it  through 
the  glass  ;  that  restless  motion  of  the  wings, 
that  singular  hum,  and  all  the  evidences  of 
life,  are  well  worthy  of  our  notice.  There’s 
some  anger,  too,  but  we  will  not  expose  our¬ 
selves  to  the  poisonous  sting. 

A  common  magnifying  glass  will  help  us 
in  our  study  of  its  habits,  and  instead  of  kill¬ 
ing  the  bee,  we  will  put  it  to  sleep  by  push¬ 
ing  under  the  glass  a  little  piece  of  cotton, 
on  which  we  have  poured  a  few  drops  of 
chloroform.  In  a  few  moments  we  find  it 
stupefied,  though  not  entirely  motionless, 
and  we  can  observe  the  movements  and 
joints  of  its  limbs  better  than  in  a  dead  car¬ 
case.  Spirits  of  camphor  would  answer  the 
same  purpose  as  chloroform. 

The  bee  is  an  insect ;  everybody  knows 
that ;  but  what  is  an  insect  ?  We  turn  to 
Mr.  Dana’s  definition  in  Webster’s  Dictiona- 
ary, — “  an  articulate  animal," — something 
that  has  life,  sensation  and  the  power  of  vol¬ 
untary  motion,  and  that  is  furnished  with 
joints  ;  “  composed  of  three  distinct  parts , — 
the  head,  corslet  or  thorax,  and  abdomen 
these  we  readily  distinguish.  “  The  legs, 
six  in  number,  with  usually  two  or  four 
ivings  (the  bee  has  always  four)  attached  to 
the  thorax;  • and  along  the  sides  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  minute  punctures,  called  spiracles,  by 
means  of  which  the  respiration  takes  place." 
We  can  count  the  legs  and  the  wings,  but 
the  breathing  holes  are  not  easily  seen  with¬ 
out  a  powerful  magnifier. 

What  a  curious  head  the  bee  has  !  Its 
shape  is  singular,  and  on  each  side  it  has 
what  seems  to  be  an  immense  eye.  But  in 
fact  each  of  these  balls  is  composed  of  an 
immense  number  of  eyes,  crowded  close  to¬ 
gether,  and  six-sided  in  form.  We  cannot 
distinguish  these  with  a  common  magnifying 
glass,  but  we  can  see  the  minute  eye  lashes 
that  come  up  between  these  separate  eyes 
to  defend  them  from  injury.  What  need  is 
there  of  so  many  eyes  1  Does  it  not  hinder 
the  vision?  We  should  be  greatly  embar 
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rassed  if  we  saw  every  object  multiplied  a 
thousand  times  ;  but  we  do  not  see  objects 
double  because  we  have  two  eyes,  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  bee  also  sees  everything  singly.  It 
ts  supposed  that  many  eyes  are  given  it  that 
it.  ittay  see  on  every  side  at  once,  and  with¬ 
out  turning  its  head. 

We  find  also  two  black  horns,  called  an¬ 
tenna,  a  fifth  of  an  inch  long,  standing  out  in 
front  of  the  head.  These  move  in  every  di¬ 
rection,  and  are.supposed  to  be  organs  of  feel¬ 
ing.  The  loss  of  them  would  occasion 
great  inconvenience  to  the  insect,  and  bring 
its  usefulness  to  a  speedy  end.  They  are 
undoubtedly  of  special  service  within  the 
hive,  where,  in  complete  darkness,  work 
must  go  on  with  perfect  regularity.  We 
notice,  too,  that  bees  meeting  each  other, 
cross  their  antennae,  which  is  their  way  of 
shaking  hands. 

The  bee  belongs  to  a  class  of  insects  that 
have  a  trunk  or  proboscis ,  quite  as  servicea¬ 
ble  if  it  is  not  as  large  as  that  of  an  ele¬ 
phant.  We  see  it  to  the  best  advantage 
when  the  bee  is  taking  up  food  ;  for  at  other 
times  it  is  usually  carefully  folded  up  out  of 
sight  under  the  head.  When  it  is  fully 
opened,  we  can  distinguish  five  separate 
branches,  shining  as  if  they  were  made  of 
horn.  The  middle  and  longest  of  these  is 
the  real  trunk,  and  the  others  are  its 
sheath.  It  is  flexible  as  India-rubber,  and 
when  dipped  into  honey  it  collects  a  small 
amount,  which  is  easily  transferred  to  the 
mouth.  It  is  said  not  to  be  a  tube  through 
which  liquids  can  be  drawn,  but  to  resemble 
a  tongue  for  lapping  up  food. 

Beside  this  trunk,  the  bee  has  a  regular 
mouth  and  jaws,  not  moving  up  and  down 
like  ours,  but  sideways.  With  this  it  is  en¬ 
abled  to  do  all  the  nibbling  needful  ;  it  can 
trim  down  its  combs,  it  can  bite  away  parts 
of  flowers  to  get  more  easy  access  to  the 
cups  of  honey,  and  it  can  even  gnaw  through 
paper  and  cloth.  Its  tools  are  humble,  but 
efficient. 

There  are  also  two  small  black  feelers, 
called  palpi,  one  on  each  side  of  the  mouth, 
shorter  than  the  antennae,  which  are  too 
small  to  attract  notice,  and  the  object  of 
which  we  cannot  state  with  confidence. 

So  much  for  the  head  of  the  bee  ;  but  its 
other  parts  are  also  worthy  of  study.  The 
thorax ,  or  middle  portion  of  the  body,  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  hairs,  and  to  it  are  attached  two 
pairs  of  wings  and  six  legs.  The  wings  of 
each  pair  are  of  unequal  size,  but  so  closely 
united  as  to  move  together.  We  stop  to  ad¬ 
mire  their  delicate  texture,  the  penciling 
of  the  frame-work,  their  smoothness,  gloss 
and  transparency. 

Then  the  legs  are  curious,  especially  the 
hind  pair;  the  middle  joints  of  these  are 
flattened  out  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  basket, 
and  the  bee  we  are  examining  has  actually 
got  a  load  of  meal,  kneaded  up  into  balls 
and  well  balanced  on  either  side,  and  re¬ 
minding  us  of  going  to  mill  on  horseback 
with  a  bag  of  corn. 

This  meal  is  the  pollen  of  flowers,  which 
serves  as  meat  for  the  young  brood  ;  and 
which,  when  deposited  in  the  hive,  is  known 
as  bee-bread.  When  a  bee  alights  on  a 


flower  he  collects  the  honey  secreted  there, 
this  meal  sticks  to  its  jacket;  and  the  bee, 
being  neat  in  its  habits  and  economical 
withal,  brushes  it  away  carefully  and  packs 
it  down  in  its  baskets,  and  so  goes  home 
with  a  double  load,  of  honey  and  bee-bread. 

At  the  end  of  each  leg  we  find  a  double 
hook,  by  which  the  bee  can  suspend  itself 
and  hang  any  length  of  time  without  exer¬ 
tion. 

The  abdomen  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
rings,  which  play  into  each  other  like  the 
parts  of  a  spy-glass.  It  is  on  the  sides  of  it 
that  the  breathing  holes  are  placed,  but  the 
chief  point  of  interest,  if  not  of  attraction,  is 
the  sting  at  the  end.  The  bee  we  are  ex¬ 
amining  has  very  kindly  consented  to  thrust 
out  its  sting  for  our  inspection;  and  a  mi¬ 
nute  drop  of  its  poison  rests  on  the  very  tip 
of  it.  We  smell  it ;  it  has  a  peculiar  odor ; 
we  taste  it :  once  is  enough,  and  we  will  not 
keep  it  long  on  the  tongue,  lest  head-ache 
should  follow  ;  for  this  poison,  unlike  that 
of  the  rattle-snake,  cannot  be  swallowed 
with  impunity.  The  sting  has  a  barbed 
point,  and  when  thrust  into  the  flesh  is  not 
easily  withdrawn,  and  the  poison  ejected 
through  it  needs  but  little  time  to  produce 
large  and  painful  swellings.  This  is  the 
protection  that  the  bee  has  against  its  ene¬ 
mies. 

We  have  not  come  yet  to  the  wonders  in 
the  bee  hive,  but  this  bee  came  from  a  hive, 
and  there  are  thousands  more  like  it  there. 
They  go  where  we  cannot  go,  but  we  shall 
try  to  make  them  disclose  some  of  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  their  temple,  and  give  us  the  sign 
and  pass-word  of  the  fraternity. 

ARTIFICIAL  SWARMS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist : 

I  would  advise  a  little  caution  in  making  “  arti¬ 
ficial's  warms,”  as  recommended  on  page  130  of 
the  Agriculturist,  June  number.  It  is,  that  a 
“  new  queen  will  be  speedily  provided”  by  the 
old  stock,  after  forcing  out  the  swarm,  &c.  I 
have  a  little  experience  in  this  matter,  resulting 
quite  differently*  and  that  is,  the  old  stock  will 
utterly  refuse  to  do  any  such  thing,  nine  times  in 
ten  !  The  only  chance  of  success  is  during  the 
swarming  season,  while  something  of  the  swarm¬ 
ing  fever  is  present.  If  done  later  than  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  another  queen  for  the  old 
stock,  after  taking  out  the  swarm.  When  not 
done  at  the  proper  season,  and  no  swarms  issue, 
the  advantages  are  generally  on  the  side  of  let¬ 
ting  them  remain.  Put  on  boxes,  the  surplus 
honey  and  a  strong  stock  are  worth  more  than 
two  weak  colonics  poorly  supplied  with  honey,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases.  M.  Quinby. 

*  See  rem  arks  on  this  subject,  in  the  “  Mysteries  of  Bee¬ 
keeping  Explained,”  pages  253-4-5. 

Remarks. — Our  experience  differs  from 
our  correspondent’s ;  and  referring  to  the 
facts  mentioned  in  his  volume,  we  see  no 
reason  to  withdraw  our  advice  to  make 
artificial  colonies  about  the  time  of  natural 
swarming.  Mr.  Q.  waited  till  the  swarming 
season  was  past ;  then,  disappointed  because 
his  bees  had  not  colonized,  he  forced  some 
swarms,  which  did  tolerably  well.  In  the 
original  stocks  also,  from  which  the  swarms 
were  driven,  the  bees  seemed  to  be  indus¬ 
trious  for  a  time,  and  brought  in  pollen,  but 


after  some  weeks  had  passed,  he  found 
them  destitute  of  eggs  and  brood.  He  does 
not  tell  us  there  were  no  remnants  of  queen 
cells  ;  and  so  we  are  at  liberty  to  believe 
that  queens  wTere  reared,  and  were  lost  after 
leaving  the  hive  to  meet  the  drones,  in  the 
manner  he  describes  on  a  previous  page.  It 
may  have  been  so  late  in  the  season  that  no 
drones  were  to  be  found.  This  opinion  is 
confirmed  by  his  remark  in  subsequent  ex¬ 
periments,  that  in  such  circumstances  “  they 
were  very  sure  to  rear  queens ,”  which,  how¬ 
ever,  “  from  some  cause  were  lost  after  they 
were  matured.”  But  this  accident  also  hap¬ 
pens  after  natural  swarming;  and  certainly, 
the  use  of  sealed  queen-cells  in  the  manner 
recommended  by  Mr.  Q.  will  not  ensure  one 
against  the  same  thing  in  forced  swarms. 


THE  CHEDDAR  CHEESE. 

This  particular  manufacture  of  cheese,  which 
has  acquired  a  considerable  notoriety  for  supe¬ 
rior  excellence,  is  made  in  the  following  manner  : 

As  soon  as  the  morning  milking  is  over,  the 
milk  is  mixed  with  that  of  the  previous  evening, 
and  the  whole  is  warmed  to  80°  by  heating  a 
small  portion  of  the  night’s  milk.  As  soon  as  it 
is  of  the  exact  temperature,  which  is  ascertained 
by  the  thermometer  and  not  by  guess,  pure,  well- 
flavored  rennet  is  added  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
the  whole  allowed  to  stand  one  hour  for  coagula¬ 
tion.  Next  gently  break  the  curd  and  take  off  a 
small  quantity  of  whey,  to  be  heated  in  a  tin  ves¬ 
sel  placed  in  water. 

Break  the  curd  carefully  and  minutely,  and  add 
as  much  of  the  heated  whey  as  will  raise  the 
temperature  to  80°,  leaving  it  another  hour,  when 
a  few  pailfuls  of  the  whey  are  heated  so  as  to 
raise  the  whole  mass  to  100°.  Previous  to  pour¬ 
ing  on  this  latter,  the  curd  is  broken  as  carefully 
as  before,  and  the  whole  is  actively  stirred  to  mix 
it  regularly,  and  not  allow  any  portion  to  become 
over-heated.  Alter  standing  half  an  hour,  remove 
the  whey  by  dipping  out  the  greater  part  of  it 
from  the  top,  and  drawing  off  the  balance  from 
the  spigot  at  the  bottom. 

When  most  of  the  whey  is  thus  drawn  off,  cut 
the  curd  from  the  sides  of  the  tub  and  heap  it  in 
the  middle,  where  it  should  remain  an  hour 
longer.  The  curd  is  next  cut  in  large  slices,  and 
turned  over  in  the  centre  of  the  tub  as  before, 
leaving  it  to  drain  for  half  an  hour.  After  this 
interval,  it  will  be  ripe  for  pressure,  but  must 
first  be  cooled  to  65°  by  breaking  with  the  hand 
and  placing  on  a  cooler.  Having  reached  the 
proper  temperature,  put  if  in  one  or  more  vats 
(molds),  and  subject  it  to  a  moderate  pressure  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

The  next  process  consists  in  taking  the  curd 
from  the  vat  and  passing  it  through  the  curd- 
mill  to  break  it  finely,  when  it  is  salted  and  made 
into  a  cheese.  A  pound  of  good  salt  is  sufficient 
for  fifty  pounds  of  curd. 

The  cheese  is  now  carefully  put  into  the  press, 
where  it  remains  till  next  morning,  when  it  is  re¬ 
versed  in  the  vat,  and  another  cheese-cloth  is  put 
on  it.  The  morning  following,  a  fine  cotton 
cloth  is  used,  to  give  it  a  smooth  surface,  and  it 
is  again  reversed  in  the  vat,  and  pressed  twenty- 
four  hours,  after  which,  it  is  laid  upon  the  shelf. 
When  the  cheeses  are  taken  from  the  press, 
they  are  each  placed  in  a  piece  of  canvas  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  shape.  At  first,  they  should  be  turned 
daily,  but  as  they  become  firmer,  they  require  it 
less  frequently.  A  temperature  of  55«  to  65°  is 
regarded  as  the  best  for  ripening  Cheddar  cheese 
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GIFFORD  MORGAN,  JR. 


Foaled  May  23,  1850,  the  property  o(  Elijah  Judson  of  Woodbury,  Conn.  Sire,  Gifford  ;  g.  sire,  Woodbury  ;  g.  g. 
sire,  Justin  Morgan  Dam,  Ribbon  Back,  by  Young  Black  Hawk;  g.  dam,  taken  from  Vermont  to  Connecticut  in 
1825,  ami  said  to  have  been  tired  by  Justin  Morgan.  Gifford  Morgan,  jr.,  is  jet  black",  a  little  under  15  hands  high, 
and  weighs  about  1.10)  tbs.  He  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  II.  B.  Munson,  and  is  kept  at  Keokuk,  Lee  County,  Iowa. 
We  are  glad  to  see  the  Morgan  stock  so  well  represented  west  of  the  Mississippi. 


LETTER  FROM  TIMOTHY  BUNKER,  ESQ. 

HIS  VIEWS  ON  PASTURING  CATTLE  IN  THE  ROAD. 


Mr  Editor  : — You  see,  I  was  so  busy  last 
month,  planting,  and  getting  things  started  for  the 
Summer,  that  I  didn't  find  a  minute’s  time  to 
write  to  anybody,  and  hardly  to  be  polite  to  my 
neighbors  I  wish  all  my  neighbors  had  been  as 
busy,  and  as  slack  on  politeness  as  myself.  But 
no  sooner  had  the  grass  begun  to  start  in  the 
Spriiic,  than  some  of  them  began  to  send  along 
their  compliments  by  their  cattle,  as  much  as  to 
say,  “By  your  leave,  Mr.  Bunker,  I  will  keep 
your  lawn  in  front  of  the  house  well  cut  and 
shaven,  and  won’t  ask  you  anything  for  the  job.” 
I  counted,  on  Saturday,  at  least  a  dozen  animals 
in  the  road.  There  was  Jake  Frink’s  horse  and 
oolt,  and  Bill  Bottom’s  drove  of  yearlings,  and 
Uncle  Joiham  Sparrowgrass’s  two  cows,  besides 
two  or  three  other  folks’  cows  that  I  should  not 
like  to  mention  in  the  same  company. 

Now  you  see,  Mr.  Editor,  if  a  man’s  going  to 
be  polite  at  all,  it  is  always  best  to  attend  to  it  in 
perstm.  This  sending  along  civilities  by  stray 
cattle  is  rather  doubtful  courtesy.  It  might  hap¬ 
pen,  you  know,  that  the  shaving  of  one’s  lawn 
down  to  the  roots  would  not  be  acceptable,  and  if 
it  were,  a  second  civility  in  the  shape  of  the  hogs 
to  turn  the  sod  of  the  lawn  bottom  side  up,  might 
he  a  lit  tie  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  (You  see  I 
have  learned  to  say  “  lawns  ”  since  I  commenced 
reading  the  papers  ) 

Now  I  don't  like  to  say  a  word  against  my 
neighbors  in  general,  or  the  Hookertown  people 
in  particular.  But  this  turning  cattle  into  the 
street  is  a  piece  of  bad  morals,  that  is  a  disgrace 
to  any  community.  It  is  against  the  law,  and 
every  man  has  a  right  to  put  stray  animals  in  the 
pound,  and  make  the  owners  pay  damages.  But 
if  one  enforces  the  law,  it  always  makes  trouble, 
and  the  man  who  finds  his  cattle  impounded,  al¬ 
ways  feels  aggrieved,  and  lays  up  a  grudge  against 
his  complaining  neighbor.  He  does  not  consider 
that  he  has  himself  been  an  offender  first,  and 


violated  the  law.  It  is  a  clear  case,  that  when 
streets  were  laid  out,  they  ceased  to  be  private 
property,  and  were  henceforth  to  be  held  for  the 
public  good,  to  serve  simply  the  purposes  of 
travel.  If  a  man  turns  his  cattle  into  the  high¬ 
ways  to  feed,  he  violates  the  rights  of  his  neigh¬ 
bor,  as  much  as  if  he  turned  them  into  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s  pasture.  He  appropriates  to  his  own  use, 
what  belongs  to  another.  He  not  only  trespasses 
upon  the  public  domain,  but  his  cattle  become  a 
nuisance  to  the  whole  neighborhood.  They  enter 
every  open  gate  and  yard,  and  frequently  become 
unruly,  leap  fences,  and  destroy  crops  at  this 
season  of  (he  year.  The  loss  of  temper  from 
these  constantly-recurring  provocations  is  very 
great.  I  think  Job  himself  would  have  fretted 
some,  to  have  waked  up  in  the  morning,  and 
found  a  dozen  cows  in  his  corn-field. 

It  is  a  barbarous  practice,  and  costs  the  com¬ 
munity  a  hundred-fold  more  than  all  the  grass  in 
the  road  is  worth.  We  have  to  make  a  great 
deal  more  fence  than  we  should  need,  if  every¬ 
body  confined  their  cattle  to  their  oivn  pastures. 
Now,  every  man  has  to  fence  all  his  lands  by  the 
road,  not  for  his  own  convenience,  but  to  keep 
other  folks’  cattle  from  trespassing  upon.  him.  I 
have  been  in  communities  without  fences  by  the 
road-side  for  miles,  and  rode  through  the  standing 
corn,  and  rye  and  oats,  without  seeing  a  cow  or 
calf.  When  we  reckon  fence  at  a  dollar  a  rod, 
we  can  see  to  what  a  large  expense  farmers 
are  subjected,  to  give  a  few  penurious  people  the 
privilege  of  pasturing  their  cattle  in  the  road. 

You  see,  Mr.  Editor,  I  am  not  going  to  stand 
this  nuisance  any  longer.  I  shall  give  Jake  Frink 
and  Bill  Bottom  one  fair  warning,  and  after  that, 
if  their  cattle  are  found  in  the  road,  they  will  go 
to  the  pound.  This  kind  of  politeness  costs  too 
much  entirely.  What  do  you  think  of  it  1 
Yours  to  command, 

Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 

Esquire  Bunker  is  right.  Cattle  running 
at  large  are  a  nuisance  that  should  not  be 
tolerated  in  any  civilized  community.  The 


p  und  is  a  sure  remedy.  Let  him  try  it. — 
Ed. 

WHAT  IS  THE  MATTER  WITH  THE  HENS  < 

“  Have  not  had  an  egg  for  a  week,  and  the 
corn  they  eat  is  a  caution  in  these  hard 
times.”  They  are  shut  up  in  a  yard,  of 
course,  and  cannot  have  access  to  the  green 
grass,  and  to  the  insects,  which  Providence 
has  provided  for  them  in  Summer.  “  Man 
shall  not  live  by  bread  alone.”  And  the 
proverb  is  true  of  fowls.  "What  could  you 
expect  of  sensible  hens,  but  that  they  would 
stop  lajing  when  you  cut  off  the  supplies. 
Now  get  a  liver  from  the  butcher's  stall,  or 
any  other  cheap  meat,  and  see  with  what 
avidity  they  will  devour  it,  and  almost  quar¬ 
rel  for  the  last  morsel.  Offal  from  the  ffsh 
market,  or  any  animal  food,  will  answer 
quite  as  well.  If  at  a  distance  from  mark¬ 
ets,  upon  the  farm,  and  you  confine  your 
hens,  mix  coarse  meal  with  whey,  or  skim¬ 
med  milk,  to  satisfy  their  craving  for  animal 
food.  Supply  them  also  with  clear  water, 
and  grass  or  weeds  daily,  and  ashes  and 
oyster  shells.  Look  also  at  the  roosts,  and 
keep  the  droppings  well  sprinkled  with  plas¬ 
ter  and  muck.  Attend  to  these  things,  and 
you  and  the  hens  will  soon  sing  anew  song 
over  fresh  laid  eggs. 


A  GOOD  WORD  EOR  TOADS. 


Tradition  says  of  the  Indians,  that  it  was 
their  custom  when  they  carried  their  friends 
out  to  burial,  to  call  for  eulogies  of  the  dead 
as  they  stood  around  the  grave  If  a  good 
word  could  be  spoken  for  the  departed,  he 
was  committed  to  the  dust  with  all  the  hon¬ 
ors  ;  but  if  he  had  lived  so  worthless  a  life 
that  no  one  could  speak  well  of  him,  he 
was  left  by  the  open  grave,  without  the 
rights  of  sepulchre. 

Were  this  custom  now  prevalent,  it  might 
go  hard  with  the  toad,  if  we  took  common 
fame  as  the  true  interpreter  of  his  merit.  It 
is  true  that  Shakspeare  sung  of  him,  some 
centuries  ago  : 

“  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head.” 

But  the  poet’s  faith  in  his  jewels  is  now 
put  down  among  popular  fallacies,  and 
he  is  simply  regarded  as  an  ugly  mons¬ 
ter,  one  of  those  mysteries  of  Providence 
which  mortals  are  not  expected  to  fath¬ 
om.  Neither  for  good  or  bad  qualities 
is  he  celebrated,  but  is  looked  upon  as  a  dis¬ 
gusting  reptile,  without  use  appreciable  by 
man.  But  there  was  truth  as  well  as  poetry 
in  the  bard’s  illustration.  The  toad  has  a 
jewel,  but  he  was  mistaken  about  its  locali¬ 
ty.  It  is  sealed  in  his  stomach  instead  of 
his  head,  and,  unlike  the  oyster,  whose 
pearls  are  the  result  of  disease,  this  comes 
of  health  and  good  digestion. 

We  were  walking  in  our  garden  the  other 
day,  as  we  love  to  do,  and  came  upon  one 
of  these  squatters  among  our  squash  vines. 
He  was  seated  near  his  hole  in  the  wall, 
surveying  the  premises,  and  apparently  en¬ 
joying  the  growth  of  the  vegetables  like  a 
philosopher.  Have  you  ever  noticed  the 
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benevolent  expression  in  the  eye  of  a  toad  ? 
If  it  were  not  for  his  uncouth  dress,  we  could 
call  him  a  gentleman.  His  philosophic 
mien  was  catching,  and  we  fell  to  speculat¬ 
ing  upon  the  value  wrapt  up  in  that  carbun¬ 
cle  jacket.  We  asked  the  question,  so  cur¬ 
rent  in  upper  tendom,  what  is  he  worth?  not 
looking  upon  him,  however,  as  a  candidate 
for  matrimonial  honors,  even  if  it  should  ap¬ 
pear  that  he  had  a  million  of  jewels  in  his 
head.  It  is  said  that  the  Creator  has  formed 
nothing  in  vain,  nothing  without  specific 
plan  and  design.  Why  was  the  toad  made 
so  disgusting,  dirt-colored,  wide-mouth¬ 
ed,  pot-bellied,  and  moping?  There  is 
nothing  about  him  to  inspire  affection  or 
terror.  Just  then,  some  pestiferous  squash 
bugs  were  crawling  upon  a  neighboring  leaf, 
and  to  see  how  ugliness  would  look  in  com¬ 
pany,  we  threw  a  couple  over  to  old  car¬ 
buncle  In  a  moment  his  eye  flashed  with 
intelligence,  and  quick  as  thought  his  capa¬ 
cious  jaws  closed  over  the  unlucky  insects, 
with  a  snap  like  that  of  a  miser’s  purse-clasp 
closing  upon  mint  drops.  We  saw  at  once 
the  worth  of  toads.  The  jewel  in  his  stom¬ 
ach  was  an  appetite  for  bugs. 

We  are  not  certain  but  a  good  supply  of 
these  animals  in  a  garden  would  be  as  good 
a  protection  for  the  vines  that  bugs  prey 
upon,  as  any  of  the  specifics  so  confidently 
recommended.  At  any  rate,  the  bugs  and 
millers  that  pass  their  jaws,  go  to  a  return¬ 
less  bourne.  We  could  but  think  of  the  fol¬ 
ly  of  the  prejudice  against  this  very  useful 
class  of  animals.  They  should  be  domesti¬ 
cated  in  every  garden,  where  they  will  lead 
reputable  lives,  and  set  man  an  example  of 
patient  industry  in  bug-killing,  worthy  of  im¬ 
itation. 

HOUSE  SLOPS— A  GUUl)  WAY  10  DISPOSE 
OF  THEM. 

See  here !  Messrs.  Readers.  Don’t  pass 
over  this  article  with  the  mental  conclusion 
that  this  does  not  interest  you.  as  you  have 
prepared  a  drain  for  your  house  slops,  or 
that  the  “  women”  will  look  after  such  mat¬ 
ters.  We  have  half  a  tun  of  first  best  guano 
to  sell  you  for  three  dollars  sixty-two  and 
a  half  cents — usual  price,  thirty  dollars. 
Will  you  taxe  it?  Of  course  you  will, 
especially  if  we  pay  the  transportation,  as 
we  propose  to  do.  But  on  a  second  thought, 
we  have  concluded  we  cannot  spare  what 
we  have,  but  we  will  tell  you  where  you  can 
get  it,  or  rather  something  equally  good,  and 
just  as  cheap. 

In  the  Agriculturist  for  June,  1856,  we  de¬ 
scribed  one  method  of  using  sink  slops  and 
all  other  liquids  from  the  house.  Here  is 
the  outline  of  the  plan  :  In  a  large  garden, 
in  the  corner  nearest  to  the  kitchen  door;  we 
dug  out  a  pit,  sunk  in  it  a  large  pine  hogs¬ 
head,  made  for  sugar  and  afterwards  used 
for  packing  crockery.  The  upper  head  was 
taken  oui,  and  a  board  nailed  across  it  to 
hold  the  pieces  together.  This  board  pro¬ 
jected  on  each  side  far  enough  to  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  handles,  and  to  keep  the 
head  from  falling  in.  The  earth  was  filled 
in  around  the  outside,  the  top  being  get  on  a 
level  with  the  ground. 


Into  this  reservoir,  costing  about  621  cents 
we  directed  the  kitchen  and  chamber  maids 
to  throw  all  sink  slops,  dish  water,  washing 
suds,  chamber  liquids,  in  short,  all  fluids 
and  waste  materials  from  the  house.  The 
coal  ashes  were  also  sifted  into  it.  Though 
the  hogshead  was  a  loose  affair,  not  tight 
enough  to  hold  dry  sand,  the  soapy  materi- 
rials  soon  formed  a  tight  bed  of  the  earih 
around  it.  As  fast  as  the  liquids  accumulated 
sufficiently,  they  were  baled  out  and  depos¬ 
ited  around  the  various  plants  in  the  garden. 
This  was  usually  done  at  evening,  after  the 
labors  of  the  day  were  over.  To  dip  them 
out,  we  used  a  home-made 
ladle,  made  by  fastening  a 
long  handle,  with  screws  and 
wrought  nails,  upon  the  side  of 
a  large  paint  tub  that  chanced 
to  be  at  hand. 

Now  for  the  result.  At  the  time  of  plant¬ 
ing,  the  only  manure  used  was  less  than  a 
barrel  of  bone-sawings,  put  in  with  the  seed, 
upon  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  poor  soil,  one- 
half  of  the  surface  having  been  covered  over 
with  earth  from  a  cellar,  and  no  manure 
having  been  applied  in  previous  years  to  any 
part  of  the  lot.  We  were  unable  to  do  any¬ 
thing  at  working  or  planting  the  garden  umil 
about  the  middle  of  May  and  later,  and  yet 
our  “slop  tub”  produced  such  a  magical 
effect  that  every  thing  planted,  and  there 
were  not  a  few  varieties  of  plants,  grew  most 
luxuriantly.  If  anybody  had  better  vegeta¬ 
bles,  or  more  of  them  on  the  same  amount  of 
ground,  we  did  not  hear  of  it. 

Moreover,  though  we  live  in  a  house  of 
“  moderate  pretensions,”  and  have  but  a 
“  small  family,”  there  was  about  twice  as 
much  liquid  in  our  reservoir  as  was  needed, 
and  we  were  really  puzzled  to  know  where 
to  put  it  all.  It  could  easily  have  been 
spread  over  half  an  acre  of  moderately  good 
soil,  that  is  around  the  roots  of  plants.  If 
this  appear  like  a  large  statement,  just 
reckon  how  much  soap,  for  example,  is  used 
during  a  single  Summer,  how  much  dish 
water  and  suds  are  required  on  a  single 
washing  day,  and  how  much  other  waste 
fluids.  Add  to  these,  stale  water  thrown  out 
when  fresh  is  drawn,  the  drippings  from 
the  pump  in  the  sink,  the  water  used  in 
washing  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  the 
sour  milk,  &c.,  &c. 

The  whole  extra  labor  of  saving  these  li¬ 
quids  in  the  reservoir,  and  distributing  them 
over  the  garden,  was  not  a  dollar  and  a  half. 
And  how  much  better  to  use  them  thus,  than 
to  let  iliem  run  off  into  a  stagnant  drain,  or 
allow  them  to  breed  miasma,  and  an  unplea¬ 
sant  stench  under  the  sink-spout. 

We  have  given  you  the  result  on  our  gar¬ 
den.  A  little  reasoning  upon  the  nature  of 
the  materials,  and  the  benefits  of  using 
them  in  the  liquid  form,  will  show  that  just 
such  results  might  be  expected.  As  great 
sticklers  as  we  are  for  the  use  of  good 
Peruvian  guano,  when  cheaper  manures  can 
not  he  obtained  at  home ,  we  believe  that  it  is 
more  economical  to  husband  the  house  slops 
in  the  manner  we  have  described,  than  to 
buy  guano  at  $7  a  ton  (regular  price,  $60 
to  $65) — though  note  here,  that  guano  is 


profitable  at  the  highest  price,  after  the 
home  manures  are  all  used. 

A  word  more  about  the  reservoir.  In 
May,  this  year,  while  making  sundry  im¬ 
provements,  we  concluded  to  give  our  hogs¬ 
head  a  neater  look.  To  do  this,  we  cut  four 
pieces  of  boards,  ten  inches  in  width  and 
four  feet  long.  These  we  nailed  together  at 
the  corners,  to  form  a  square  frame,  which 
was  set  down  around  the  top  of  the  hogs¬ 
head,  leaving  the  top  a  little  above  the  sur 
face.  This  was  covered  with  four  boards 
sawed  into  right  lengths,  and  nailed,  one 
upon  the  back  side,  and  the  other  three  fast¬ 
ened  together  by  two  strips  on  the  under 
side,  to  form  a  movable  cover.  The  rear 
edge  of  the  cover  is  attached  to  the  board 
nailed  down  by  a  couple  of  iron  hinges. 
Whenever  we  wish  to  get  at  the  reservoir, 
to  pour  in  or  take  out  the  liquid,  the  covet 
is  turned  back.  A  coat  of  cheap  dark  paint 
was  applied  to  the  unplaned  boards,  and  the 
whole  is  as  neat  as  a  painted  box  set  down 
into  the  ground. 

Cost  of  the  superstructure :  Two  boards, 
32  cents  ;  hinges,  10  cents;  paint,  12  cents, 
and  one  and  a  half  hours  time  spent  in  mak¬ 
ing,  not  reckoned — paid  by  the  pleasure  of 
doing  the  thing. 

Es'imated  value  of  the  liquid  manure  this 
Summer,  twenty  to  forty  dollars,  according 
to  the  season,  and  the  consequent  amount  of 
extra  watering  the  garden  may  require,  plu„ 
the  promotion  of  health  and  pleasure  result¬ 
ing  from  having  all  decaying  slops  neatly 
disposed  of. 

THINNING  OUT  VEGETABLES. 

It  seems  a  pity  to  put  a  hoe  into  those 
luxuriant  rows  of  beets,  carrots,  parsneps, 
and  onions,  that  already  give  promise  of  an 
abundant  harvest.  But  full  two-thirds  of 
them  must  still  be  sacrificed,  before  you  can 
get  a  full  crop.  They  are  cramped  for  room. 
The  carrot  sends  out  its  roots  on  all  sides  of 
the  main  tap,  and  if  it  have  chance,  will 
completely  occupy  the  soil  on  all  sides  of  it 
with  its  fine  rootlets.  One  root  will  appro¬ 
priate  the  aliment  in  a  square  foot  of  soil, 
much  better  than  a  half  dozen,  and  will  make 
a  greater  weight  of  nutritious  food  at  the 
harvest.  This  is  what  wise  cultivators  are 
seeking  for, — the  most  food  upon  the  least 
surface.  Thin  out  then  to  six  or  eight  inch¬ 
es  apart,  and  if  you  want  very  large  speci¬ 
mens  for  the  Fairs,  make  the  spaces  a  foot 
wide;  The  roots  that  are  pulled  up  are  ex¬ 
cellent  fodder  for  cows  and  pigs,  and  if  you 
throw  a  few  into  the  poultry  yard,  they  will 
be  appreciated.  Try  it  and  see. 

MULCHING  VEGETABLES. 

Most  rural  improvers  understand  the  value 
of  a  heap  of  old  hay,  or  straw,  around  the 
trunk  of  a  newly-set  tree.  It  keeps  the 
roots  cool  and  moist  through  the  season, 
and  gives  it  a  fair  chance  to  live.  It  is 
equally  serviceable  in  the  vegetable  garden. 
There  are  many  plants  that  throw  out  their 
roots  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
these  fail  as  soon  as  the  dry  weather  of 
Summer  comes  on.  Peas  frequently  fail  be¬ 
fore  yielding  half  a  crop.  A  mulch  of  old 
straw  between  the  rows  will  be  of  great  ser- 
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vice  to  them,  and  prolong  their  bearing. 
Cauliflowers  require  a  great  deal  of  moisture 
in  order  to  head  well  during  Summer.  Now 
is  the  time  to  give  them  a  handful  of  straw, 
to  keep  the  soil  around  them  cool  and  moist. 
Eggplants  and  tomatoes  are  also  benefited 
by  mulch.  Before  it  is  applied  the  ground 
should  be  scored  deeply  with  a  hoe,  so  as  to 
give  opportunity  for  the  circulation  of  air 
underneath  the  straw.  If  weeds  and  green 
material  are  used,  they  must  not  be  put  on 
so  thickly  as  to  ferment. 


MELON  BUGS. 

Under  this  general  name  we  include  any 
and  every  insect,  from  the  little  black,  almost 
invisible  nit,  to  the  large,  yellow  striped  bug. 
Each  year  we  meet  with  some  new  specific 
exterminator  of  these  pests.  Now,  it  is 
quassa,  then  it  is  decaying  fish,  or  swabs  of 
turpentine,  guano,  sulphur  and  pepper,  soot 
and  ashes,  or  thumb  and  finger  patiently  ap¬ 
plied.  To  us,  it  always  seemed  that  the 
sifting  of  soot,  ashes,  snuff  and  pepper,  on 
the  tender  leaf,  must  injure  the  leaves,  and 
so  the  health  of  the  plant.  Boxes  covered 
with  millinet  have  proved  very  serviceable  to 
us  for  several  years.  For  the  last  two  sea¬ 
sons,  we  have  used  a  simpler  contrivance, 
viz. :  a  thin  sheet  of  white  cotton  wadding  laid 
over  each  hill  of  plants,  and  confined  at  the 
corners  with  small  stones.  This  allows  the 
light,  heat,  air  and  moisture,  to  reach  the 
plants,  but  excludes  the  bugs  perfectly.  As 
the  plants  grow,  the  wadding  may  be  loosen¬ 
ed  a  little  at  each  corner. 


THE  NEWER  NATIVE  GRAPES. 

In  a  recent  article,  entitled  “  Grapes  vs. 
Dwarf  Pears,”  we  promised  to  speak,  at 
another  time,  of  some  of  the  best  hardy 
grapes  of  recent  introduction.  That  prom¬ 
ise  we  now  purpose  to  fulfil. 

The  Clinton  Grape. — This  is  hardly  a  new 
grape,  yet  it  is  not  so  widely  known  as  the 
Catawba  and  Isabella.  It  is  said  by  some, 
to  have  originated  in  Central  New-York,  in 
a  town  of  that  name  ;  by  others,  it  is  traced 
to  a  garden  in  Waterford,  N.  Y.,the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  which  named  it  in  honor  of  Gov. 
Clinton.  The  vine  is  perfectly  hardy,  easily 
propagated,  of  rapid  growth,  and  is  a  regu¬ 
lar  and  prodigious  bearer.  The  clusters  and 
berries  are  not  large,  both  being  about  two- 
thirds  the  size  of  well-grown  Isabellas.  The 
fruit  is  round,  black,  and  covered  with  a 
thin,  blue  bloom.  Flavor  somewhat  rough 
and  acid,  especially  if  eaten  before  the  fruit 
is  fully  ripe.  It  matures  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  before  the  Isabella.  Mr.  Longworth, 
of  Cincinnatti,  has  experimented  with  it  as 
a  wine  grape,  and  speaks  of  it  in  favorable 
terms.  For  northern  latitudes,  and  for  per¬ 
sons  not  fastidious  about  delicate  flavors,  it 
is  worthy  of  cultivation. 

The  Concord. — This  new  grape  ranks 
much  higher  than  the  preceding.  It  was 
raised  from  seed  about  twelve  years  ago,  by 
E.  W.  Bull,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  but  was  not 
offered  for  sale  until  it  had  been  fairlv  tested 
for  several  years  in  his  own  grounds.  We 
understand  that  this  gentleman’s  method  of 


raising  new  grapes  is  as  follows  :  He  sows 
a  great  number  of  seeds  of  hardy  and  ap¬ 
proved  sorts,  but  rejects  those  which  come 
up  the  first  year,  because  they  are  generally 
found  to  be  barren.  The  second  Spring,  the 
ground  is  well  stirred,  and  a  new  crop  of 
seedlings  springs  up  from  the  first  sowing, 
among  which  improved  varieties  are  found. 
In  this  way,  the  Concord  was  obtained. 

As  to  the  qualities  of  this  grape,  we  see 
no  reason  to  change  the  opinion  we  have 
heretofore  expressed.  It  is  hardy,  of  luxu¬ 
riant  growth,  and  the  fruit  ripens  from  ten 
days  to  a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  Isabella. 
The  clusters  are  large,  shouldered  ;  berries 
large  as  the  Isabella,  often  larger,  nearly 
round,  black,  with  a  beautiful  blue,  plum¬ 
like  bloom.  We  have  seen  bunches  which 
measured  7k  inches  long,  and  5k  wide  at  the 
shoulder,  fairly  resembling  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh’s.  The  berries  are  sweet,  tender, 
juicy,  a  little  foxy,  and  not  quite  so  deli¬ 
cious  and  aromatic  as  the  Isabella  when 
fully  ripe.  We  rank  it  in  quality  a  little  be¬ 
low  the  Isabella,  but  when  its  superior  hard¬ 
iness  is  taken  into  account,  as  well  as  its 
earlier  period  of  ripening,  we  think  that  for 
northern  climates  it  will  prove  the  most 
popular  grape.  It  must  become  a  very 
showy  market  fruit.  Below  the  latitude  of 
Albany  or  Newburgh,  good  judges  still  prefer 
the  Isabella  and  Catawba. 

The  Diana. — This  is  an  older  variety  than 
the  Concord,  but  has  not  made  as  great  a 
sensation  in  the  horticultural  world.  It 
originated  in  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Diana  Cre- 
hore,  of  Milton,  Mass.,  and  was  named  after 
her.  It  is  a  descendant  of  the  Catawba, 
which  it  somewhat  resembles. 

Respecting  the  quality  of  this  grape,  we 
feel  disposed  to  speak  in  the  strongest  terms. 
Bunches,  not  so  long  as  Catawba,  but  more 
compact  and  heavy,  not  properly  shoul¬ 
dered,  but  the  main  bunch  has  often  a  small 
one  appended  to  it.  Berries  a  little  smaller 
than  Catawba,  and  a  shade  paler  in  color; 
less  pulpy,  and  more  sweet  and  juicy  than 
Catawba.  Pomologists  in  the  Southern 
States,  who  have  grown  it  side  by  side  with 
its  parent,  prefer  it  to  that  very  excellent 
grape.  The  late  A.  J.  Downing  called  it  re¬ 
peatedly,  “  the  best  American  grape  yet 
originated.”  We  have  fruited  it  several 
years  by  the  side  of  many  other  varieties, 
and  in  eating  from  them  all,  one  after 
another,  have  found  ourselves  almost  un¬ 
consciously  giving  this  the  preference.  If 
we  could  have  but  one  native  grape,  that 
one  should  be  the  Diana. 

The  Delaware. — The  origin  of  this  grape 
seems  to  be  somewhat  uncertain.  By  some, 
it  is  claimed  as  a  native  ;  by  others,  as  a 
“  Lisbon  wine-grape,”  or  the  Traminer  of 
Germany,  or  the  Red  Resling.  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son,  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  understands  that  it 
was  sent  more  than  fifty  years  ago  to  a  gen¬ 
tleman  in  New-Jersey,  by  his  brother  in 
Italy.  If  it  is  a  foreigner,  its  exemption 
from  mildew,  and  its  hardiness,  are  some¬ 
what  remarkable.  But  whether  it  is  a  na¬ 
tive  American,  or  an  adopted  citizen,  we 
welcome  it  as  a  worthy  member  of  the 
grape  family.  Cluster  small,  compact, 


sometimes  shouldered.  Berries  about  the 
size  of  Diana,  and  round.  Skin  thin,  and  of 
a  coppery  rose  color.  Pulp,  very  little. 
Flavor  sweet,  aromatic,  more  sprightly  than 
the  Diana.  In  our  own  grounds,  it  has 
grown  somewhat  slowly,  and  has  not  yet 
borne  abundantly.  It  appears  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  hardy,  not  an  inch  of  young  wood 
having  been  killed  by  the  past  two  winters. 
Mr.  Charles  Downing  and  other  equally 
good  judges  pronounce  it  one  of  our  best 
hardy  grapes. 

The  Rebecca. — Here  is  a  new  comer,  and 
one  whose  coming  has  been  warmly  greeted. 
It  is  a  chance  seedling,  which  sprang  up 
about  eight  years  ago,  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
E.  M.  Peake,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  hardy,  having  endured  exposure  un¬ 
harmed  for  several  years  at  Hudson,  on  an 
open  trellis.  Mr.  Hovey  gives  the  following 
description:  “  Bunches  medium  sizef about 
six  inches  long,  very  compact,  without 
shoulders.  Berries  medium  size,  obovate, 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter,  Skin  thin,  greenish  white,  becoming  of 
a  pale  amber  color  at  full  maturity,  covered 
with  a  thin  white  bloom.  Flesh  very  juicy, 
soft  and  melting,  and  free  from  pulp.  Fla¬ 
vor  rich,  sugary,  vinous  and  brisk,  with  a 
peculiar  musky  and  luscious  aroma,  distinct 
from  any  other  grape.  Seeds  small ;  two  to 
four  in  each  berry.”  It  ripens  a  week  or 
ten  days  earlier  than  the  Isabella.  It  won 
prizes  last  year,  at  the  Exhibitions  of  seve¬ 
ral  State  Horticultural  Societies,  where  it 
was  pronounced  by  competent  judges,  “  su¬ 
perior  to  the  Sweetwater,  and  equal  to  the 
Golden  Chasselas,  or  the  Muscat  of  Alexan¬ 
dria.”  We  have  placed  a  Rebecca  vine  upon 
our  experimental  arbor  the  present  season, 
and  shall  watch  it  with  interest. 

The  Canadian  Chief. — We  have  not  yet 
seen  this  grape,  but  it  is  highly  extolled  by 
persons  of  reliable  judgment.  It  hails,  at 
present,  from  Hamilton,  Canada  West,  and 
is  hardy  even  in  that  climate,  but  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  originated  in  France.  It  is  a 
white  grape,  resembling  the  Sweetwater, 
but  with  bunches  more  compact  and  larger 
than  that  variety  is  ever  seen  in  open  culti¬ 
vation.  We  hope  to  learn  more  respecting 
it,  the  coming  season. 

Several  other  varieties  of  native  origin 
are  now  being  tested  by  committees  and 
amateur  fruit-growers  in  various  localities, 
some  of  which  will  undoubtedly  prove 
great  acquisitions.  Among  these  we  may 
mention  the  Union  Village,  Carter,  Brinckle, 
Stetson’s  No.  1,  Graham,  Clara,  Allen’s  Hy¬ 
brid,  Emily,  Breck’s, Wyman’s  Seedling,  and 
others. 

The  lovers  of  good  fruit  have  reason  to 
congratulate  themselves  on  the  introduction 
of  so  many  excellent  native  grapes.  To 
have  superior  table  grapes,  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  erect  costly  glass  structures. 
Everybody  who  has  a  house  or  barn,  or 
fence  with  a  south  side  to  it,  has  hot-house 
enough  to  ripen  the  grapes  of  which  we 
have  spoken  above.  Indeed,  even  this  is  not 
absolutely  necessary.  Many  persons  have 
hitherto  contented  themselves  with  grapes 
more  suitable  for  rifle-balls  than  for  di 
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gestion.  If  our  readers — those  who  have 
not  already  done  so — will  plant-  those  we 
have  recommended,  we  are  sure  they  will 
thank  us  for  the  advice. 


GRAPE  CULTURE— NO.  VII. 

BY  WILLIAM  CHORLTON. 


MILDEW. 

As  this  pest  to  the  grape-grower  commences 
its  destructive  effects,  with  the  first  damp  and 
muggy  weather  in  this  month,  and,  if  not  timely 
checked,  will  ultimately  destroy  the  hopes  of  the 
cultivator,  the  subject  requires  more  than  a  pass¬ 
ing  notice.  This  intruder  is  a  fungoid  plant, 
strictly  parasitical  in  its  nature,  requiring  a  living 
organism,  upon  which  to  commence  developing. 
It  is  also  entirely  dependent  upon  a  peculiar  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  otherwise  the  sporules  or  mi¬ 
nute  seeds  which  float  unperceived  in  the  air, 
cannot  vegetate.  These  germs,  individually,  are 
so  infinitely  small,  that  the  aid  of  a  powerful  mi¬ 
croscope  alone  can  reveal  them  to  the  human 
eye,  hut  they  are,  nevertheless,  real  organic 
substances,  imbued  with  the  principle  of  life, 
which  expand  and  multiply  with  wonderful  ra¬ 
pidity  when  the  requisite  matrice  and  specialities 
are  present.  The  first  indication  of  mildew  is 
manifested  by  brown  spots  on  the  leaves,  gene¬ 
rally  along  the  mid-ribs  and  larger  reticulations. 
The  fleshy  parts,  so  far  as  affected,  are  soon  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  immediately  after  this,  the  fungus 
develops  its  fructification  in  the  form  of  a 
white  down  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf.  In 
this  state  the  spores  are  ripe  for  future  growth  ; 
and  so  quick  is  this  action,  that  in  two  or  three 
days  they  will  spread  over  a  great  part  of  the 
leaves  and  fruit,  causing  the  entire  vines  to  be 
irreparably  injured  for  the  season. 

Our  own  native  kinds,  such  as  Isabella,  &c., 
having  a  hardier  constitutional  power,  are  only 
slightly,  and  sometimes  not  at  all  affected,  but 
owing  to  our  extreme  changes,  we  are  not  able 
to  cultivate  the  exotics  in  the  open  air  to  perfec¬ 
tion,  excepting  in  the  best  sheltered  city  yards. 
They  are,  primitively,  natives  of  the  more  tem¬ 
perate  parts  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  where  the 
climate  and  meteorological  conditions  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  during  the  growing  season,  are  more 
genial  than  with  us,  which  conduces  to  a  steady 
action  in  the  plants,  and  renders  them  less  liable 
to  injury  from  external  influences.  Our  sudden 
transitions  are  the  cause  of  mischief.  For  a 
time  we  have  fine  warm  and  clear  weather, 
which  brings  the  circulation  of  the  fluids  briskly 
forward,  and  abundant  exhalations  of  the  watery 
portions  are  going  on,  thereby  depositing  the 
more  solid  material  in  the  internal  structure  ; 
when  in  a  few  hours  the  sun  is  obscured,  and  the 
air  becomes  saturated  with  moisture.  Under 
these  conditions,  the  leaves  or  drawing  reser¬ 
voirs  from  the  roots  cannot  separate  and  dis¬ 
charge  the  aqueous  fluid,  when  a  portion  of  the 
unelaborated  juices  are  forced  out  through  the 
stomata ,  and  become  just  the  kind  of  food  for 
the  fungus  to  subsist  upon,  besides  furnishing  a 
clammy  substance  for  it  to  adhere  to.  After 
many  years  close  observation,  I  have  invariably 
found  that  a  sudden  check  to  the  circulatory  me¬ 
dium  of  plants  renders  not  only  the  grape-vine, 
but  most  others,  very  liable  to  be  infested  with 
mildew,  while,  if  a  healthy  and  vigorous  growth 
be  maintained,  they  are  comparatively  free.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the  doors  and 
lower  ventilators  closed,  and  admit  air  only  by 
the  upper  openings  until  the  fruit  begins  to  lose 
its  acidity,  after  which,  there  is  no  danger. 

The  antidotes  to  mildew  are  a  warm  and  dry 


atmosphere,  and  sulphur.  Whenever  it  is  de¬ 
tected,  do  not  use  any  water  inside  the  house 
during  cloudy  or  damp  weather,  and  sprinkle  sul¬ 
phur  over  the  floor  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound 
to  each  fifteen  square  yards.  There  is  no  occa¬ 
sion  to  throw  it  over  the  plants  inside  the  house, 
but  in  the  vineyard  or  out-doors,  it  will  be  requi¬ 
site  to  dust  it  in  an  upward  direction,  so  as  to  ad¬ 
here  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  and  prevent 
the  rains  from  washing  it  oft'.  The  fumes  given 
out  by  slow  combustion  are  the  remedy,  and  care 
should  be  taken  that  it  is  not  ignited.  Mistakes 
have  frequently  been  made  by  persons  introduc¬ 
ing  burning  sulphur  into  graperies  and  plant- 
houses,  as  well  as  using  it  under  the  leaves  of 
trees  out-doors,  the  consequence  of  which  is,  a 
total  destruction  of  the  foliage,  if  not  death  to  the 
plant. 

OUT-DOOR  CULTURE. 

Continue  to  keep  the  ground  clear  from  weeds, 
using  the  hoe  freely,  but  do  not  injure  the  roots. 
Remember  that  every  weed  draws  moisture  out 
of  the  earth,  while  every  stroke  of  the  hoe  ena¬ 
bles  the  dews  to  penetrate.  Wherever  it  is  pos¬ 
sible,  a  good  mulching  of  barn-yard  manure,  or 
any  kind  of  vegetable  refuse  that  is  free  from 
weeds,  ought  to  be  spread  over  the  whole  sur¬ 
face,  which  will  assist  in  keeping  the  soil  moist, 
and  promote  the  vigor  of  the  vines.  Do  not  let 
the  growth  become  crowded.  Nip  out  the  side 
laterals  on  the  young  canes  down  to  the  lowest 
leaf  upon  dach,  and  the  new  growth  of  the  fruit 
spurs  in  the  same  way  to  where  last  stopped. 
Soap-suds  and  chamber-ley  are  of  great  benefit, 
applied  in  dry  weather,  when  the  vines  are  grow¬ 
ing  freely.  They  ought,  however,  to  be  diluted 
with  one-half  water,  particularly  the  former, 
which  may  be  readily  done  by  sinking  a  large  tub 
in  the  ground  in  a  convenient  place,  so  as  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  liquid  as  it  is  made,  mixing  as  used. 
When  the  ground  is  very  wet,  do  not  add  more 
moisture  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  at  this  season 
there  is  a  want  of  it,  and  when  it  is  applied,  pour 
down  in  pailfuls  over  the  surface  as  far  as  the 
roots  extend,  but  not.  against  the  base  of  the 
stem,  as  many  people  very  ignorantly  do.  The 
feeders  are  not  here  ;  they  penetrate  to  a-  con¬ 
siderable  distance,  and  water  applied  to  the  stem 
does  more  harm  than  good,  sometimes  rotting  the 
trunk. 

Never  take  off  any  leaves  from  the  branches 
to  “  let  in  light  to  the  fruit,”  which  is  another 
evil  practice.  The  fruit  is  naturally  shaded 
by  the  leaves,  and  so  situated,  it  is  always  of 
better  quality,  provided  there  is  a  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  air  and  overcrowding  prevented,  which 
may  be  done  by  following  the  advice  above. 

COLD  GRAPERY. 

The  same  practice  of  stopping  the  laterals  and 
ends  of  the  shoots,  as  described  in  the  foregoing 
paragraph,  will  apply  here.  Maintain  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  90°  to  95°  with  sunshine,  and  gradu¬ 
ate  as  advised  last  month.  Continue  to  syringe 
the  vines  overhead,  if  the  weather  be  dry  and 
clear ;  but  if  mildew  make  its  appearance,  cease 
to  use  any  water  inside  the  house,  and  apply  the 
sulphur  as  directed.  Do  not  admit  any  more  ex¬ 
ternal  air  than  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  heat, 
and  be  careful  under  the  circumstances  to  have 
the  lower  ventilators  closed.  This  course,  if  ad¬ 
hered  to  strictly,  and  persevered  in  until  the  fruit 
begins  to  color,  will  most  assuredly  immediately 
check,  and  finally  entirely  destroy  the  mildew, 
while  the  introduction  of  any  preventive  in  a  li¬ 
quid  state  is,  to  say  the  least,  of  a  very  doubtful 
utility ;  all  such,  which  I  have  known,  only  in¬ 
crease  the  evil.  See  that  the  outside  borders  are 
well  mulched,  if  not  already  attended  to  ;  and 


should  there  be  drouth,  a  good  soaking  of  wate 
in  which  is  dissolved  one  pound  of  guano  to  thirty 
gallons  ;  or,  still  better,  the  diluted  drainings  of  a 
dung  hill  will  be  of  material  service.  As  the  ber¬ 
ries  progress  in  size,  lose  no  time  in  commencing 
to  cut  out  the  superfluous  ones,  according  to  pre¬ 
vious  directions,  and  when  it  is  desired  to  retain 
them  upon  the  vines  after  becoming  ripe,  reduce 
the  quantity  of  berries  so  that  they  may  hang 
loosely,  and  the  air  be  enabled  to  circulate 
through  the  bunches. 

FORCING-HOUSE. 

The  only  care  required  hereafter  in  this  de¬ 
partment  will  be  the  eradication  of  insects,  and 
shortening-in  the  extra  growth.  Let  the  house 
remain  open  at  all  times,  excepting  during 
storms,  to  preserve  the  fruit,  and  prevent  the 
vines  from  pushing  a  second  growth,  which  would 
seriously  injure  them  for  another  season. 

RETARDING-HOUSE. 

The  same  treatment  recorded  for  the  Cold 
Grapery  last  month  will  now  apply  to  this,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  the  thermometer  may  range  some 
five  degrees  lower  at  mid-day,  and  great  care 
should  be  exercised  in  using  water.  If  mildew 
shows  itself,  keep  the  house  dry,  apply  the  sul¬ 
phur,  and  employ  the  heating  apparatus  just  suffi¬ 
cient  to  rat  ify  the  air.  Lift  the  upper  ventilators 
at  the  same  time  to  reduce  the  temperature. 


ASPARAGUS  CULTURE. 


[The  following  article  was  in  type  for  a  previons  num¬ 
ber,  but,  like  many  other  good  things,  crowded  out .  We 
always  prefer  articles  written  in  the  plain,  detailed,  straight 
forward  style  of  this.  Mr.  Wright’s  method  differs  a  little 
from  that  recommended  in  our  editorial  chapter  on  aspar¬ 
agus,  at  page  19,  (Jan.  No.,)  but  a  variety  of  experience 
and  practice  is  desirable. — Ed.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

This  delicious  vegetable  is  easily  grown  ;  and 
by  a  little  labor  and  expense  is  soon  brought  to 
maturity.  Wherever  a  plant  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  garden,  if  cut  down  in  the  fall,  well 
manured  and  faithfully  salted  early  the  next 
Spring,  following  it  up  from  yeartoyear.it  will 
root  out  the  grass  and  weeds  around  it,  and 
spread  in  every  direction.  I  have  in  my  garden 
a  productive  little  patch  of  this  vegetable,  which 
has  made  its  appearance  in  the  thick  grass  near 
the  roots  of  an  old  plum  tree.  I  have  never  done 
anything  for  it  but  to  cut  it  down  in  the  Fall,  and 
manure  it  after  burning  the  tops,  and  in  the 
Spring  fork  the  ground  and  salt  it.  It  is 
spreading  yearly,  and  encroaching  upon  the 
ground  on  every  hand. 

My  firsfasparagus  bed  in  this  country  was  made 
in  the  year  1819,  after  the  old-fashioned  mode,  by 
digging  two  or  three  feet  and  covering  the  bottom 
with  old  shoes,  bones  and  small  flat  stones  ;  re¬ 
turning  the  earth  intermixed  with  a  good  propor¬ 
tion  of  good  rich  manure.  The  curbing  was 
made  of  thin  smooth  stones,  some  18  inches  in 
depth,  nicely  fitted  by  a  stone-mason.  This  old 
bed  is  still  somewhat  productive,  furnishing  many 
a  good  meal,  in  the  season  of  it,  for  my  own  fam¬ 
ily,  and  some  for  my  neighbors.  A  bed  made  this 
way  brings  the  vegetable  rapidly  forward,  and  it  is 
ready  to  cut  in  three  years.  Let  none  of  the 
stalks  be  cut  down  during  the  Summer  season, 
for  fly-traps  or  otherwise  ;  this  is  injurious.  And 
none  should  be  cut  for  eating  after  the  first  of 
July. 

Some  12  years  since  I  made  another  small  bed 
on  a  different  plan,  which,  although  requiring  a 
longer  time  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  I  like  better, 
as  it  is  more  easily  made,  and  will  improve  from 
year  to  year  for  a  longer  period.  This  bed  was 
made  as  I  would  make  a  celery  bed  I  dug  about 
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18  inches,  and  covered  the  bottom  with  six  or 
eight  inches  of  good  well-rotted  barn-yard  ma¬ 
nure,  gently  pressing  it  down  with  my  hoe  to 
make  it  more  compact.  This  was  covered  slight¬ 
ly  with  the  lop  earth  laken  from  the  ditch  or  bed. 
Now,  to  prevent  the  sides  from  caving  or  lading 
in,  I  took  thin  planks,  six  or  eight  inches  in 
width,  (good  substantial  fence  boards  will  answer 
the  purpose,)  and  after  rabbeting  the  sides  to  lit 
the  curbing  planks  to  their  place,  I  secured  the 
whole  by  means  of  stakes  driven  into  the  ground 
arwl  well  nailed.  The  curbing  was  left  a  little 
above  the  outside  surface.  The  seeds  were  now 
planted,  about  one  foot  apart  each  way,  two  or 
three  seeds  to  a  hill,  to  prevent  a  failure.  This 
should  be  done  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  the 
ground  will  admit.  The  bed  should  be  kept  clear 
of  weeds  the  first  season  by  means  of  the  hoe. 

After  two  or  three  frosts  in  the  Fall,  I  cut  down 
the  little  delicate  asparagus  tops  evenly  with 
the  surface,  leaving  them  and  any  other  green 
weeds  or  vegetables  on  the  ground  to  rot,  cover¬ 
ing  the  whole  with  a  light  coat  of  well-rotted  ma¬ 
nure. 

Early  the  next  Spring,  after  the  frost  was  fairly 
out  of  the  ground,  I  took  an  old  dull-tined  fork  and 
forked  the  ground  all  over,  carefully  avoiding  the 
little  roots.  Now,  to  assist  in  keeping  down  the 
weeds  and  save  the  labor  of  hoeing,  I  covered  the 
whole  bed  slightly  over  with  salt.  If  the  seed  is 
good,  the  next  Fall  the  bed  will  be  covered  with 
a  thrifty  growth  of  asparagus,  two  or  three  feet 
in  height ;  and  after  two  or  three  frosts  it  must 
he  cut  down  again  and  burnt  on  the  ground.  It 
will  now  bear  a  good  coat  of  manure.  The  next 
or  third  Spring  it  should  be  carefully  forked  over 
as  before,  and  covered  with  a  coat  of  bulk  or 
packing  salt,  sufficient  to  keep  out  every  weed 
till  late  in  the  season,  when  the  asparagus  will 
have  run  up  to  seed,  and  the  few  weeds  which 
may  have  sprung  up  will  do  little  or  no  injury. 
This  process  of  cutting  and  burning  the  tops 
in  the  Fall,  on  the  bed,  after  a  few  hard  frosts, 
and  richly  manuring  the  bed,  and  the  Spring  fol¬ 
lowing  forking  and  salting,  must  be  performed 
annually. 

Some  writers  have  recommended  the  use  of 
hen  dung  to  enrich  an  asparagus  bed.  I  have 
tried  that  repeatedly,  but  with  no  visible  good  re¬ 
sults.  For  the  last  five  years  I  have  used  nothing 
but  a  heavy  coat  of  apple-tree  leaves  on  my  deep 
bed.  It  has  worked  well.  The  only  inconven¬ 
ience  that  I  have  experienced  from  the  use  of 
this  kind  of  manure,  has  been  that  some  of  the 
stalks  cume  up  a  little  crooked  and  out  of  shape  ; 
one  Fall  and  Wiuter  being  insufficient  for  rotting 
the  leaves.  But  before  the  close  of  Summer  ihey 
are  completely  rotted,  and  the  bed  is  light  and 
mellow  as  an  ash  heap.  Ttie  asparagus  is  grow¬ 
ing  larger  and  larger  from  year  to  year. 

When  an  asparagus  bed  is  made  in  front  of  a 
building,  or  board  fence,  (which  is  a  good  position,) 
it  should  he  at  such  a  distance  as  not  to  endan¬ 
ger  the  same.  My  first  bed,  which  is  six  feet  in 
width,  I  have  found,  by  experience,  is  about  two 
feet  and  a  hall  too  wide  ,  for,  on  cutting  the  aspar¬ 
agus  for  cooking,  I  am  often  under  the  necessity 
of  treading  with  one  foot  on  the  bed,  which  is  in¬ 
jurious,  and  frequently  a  large  stalk,  just  peep¬ 
ing  out  of  the  ground,  is  crushed  and  spoiled. 

A  bed  three  feet  and  a  half  wide,  and  six  rods 
long,  (and  in  that  propottion,)  should  have  at  least 
three  bushels  of  bulk  or  packing  salt  spread  over 
it  every  year.  In  that  case  there  is  no  trouble  of 
weeding. 

Asparagus  should  always  be  cooked  soon  after 
it  is  cut.  By  keeping  it  only  a  few  hours,  unless 
tightly  covered  and  kept  in  a  cool  place,  it  loses 
much  of  its  delicate  flavor.  If  should  be  cut  I 


when  five  or  six  inches  high,  a  very  little  below 
the  surface.  All  the  large  stalks,  which  are  not 
tender  and  brittle,  should  be  pared  with  a  sharp 
knife,  as  we  pare  the  potato,  and  the  whole  cut 
up  into  little  pieces  not  more  than  an  inch  oi  two 
long  It  is  now  boiled  in  a  small  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter,  a  little  salted.  Only  sufficient  water  should 
be  retained  to  make  a  rich  gravy,  by  the  addition 
of  butter,  which  is  indispensable.  To  this  may 
be  added  a  few  slices  of  nicely  toasted  bread,  for 
those  who  are  fond  of  it. 

Skreno  Wright. 

Granville,  0.,  Feb.  19,  1857. 

Note. — In  a  letter  dated  May  12th,  Mr.  Wright  speaks 
of  finecuttings  from  the  bed  made  in  18191 


PINCHING. 


The  new  shoots  are  now  making  rapid 
progress.  On  young  trees,  where  wood  is 
the  great  want,  you  will  of  course  let  them 
run,  nipping  only  those  shoots  that  would 
mar  the  symmetry  of  the  tree.  But  on  those 
of  larger  growth,  where  fruit  is  the  one 
thing  needful,  you  can  cheek  the  growth  of 
all  the  shoots  except  a  few  leaders,  by  pinch¬ 
ing  off  the  ends.  If  this  is  done  seasonably, 
it  tends  to  throw  the  sap  into  the  formation 
of  fruit  buds, for  the  next  year,  and  there  is  no 
waste  in  the  energies  of  the  tree  in  forming 
wood,  only  to  be  cut  off.  Early  bearing  is 
induced,  and  a  more  symmetrical  head  is 
formed.  This  is  the  proper  time  to  attend 
to  this  important  part  of  tree  husbandry. 

The  same  practice  should 
be  pursued  with  many  of 
the  shrubs  and  felooming 
plants  of  the  flower  bor¬ 
der  and  lawn,  and  is  ex¬ 
tensively  practised  upon 
pot  plants  cultivated  in 
houses.  Not  unfrequent- 
ly  does  the  leader  itself 
require  pinching  back  to 
give  the  plant  a  bushy 
habit,  rather  than  a  tall 
slim  growth.  The  opera¬ 
tion  is  a  simple  one,  as  the  shoots  are  of 
the  present  season's  growth. 


BLACK  KNOT  ON  PLUM  TREES. 

“  What  is  the  matter,  neighbor,  with  your  plum 
trees  1  Many  of  the  limbs  are  dead,  and  black  ex¬ 
crescences  adorn  the  rest,  as  if  plums  were  dried 
on  to  them.” 

“  I  cannot  tell  anything  about  it.  They  keep 
growing,  and  where  the  knots  flourish,  the  plums 
don’t.  What  is  to  be  done  1” 

There  is  a  remedy  for  your  trees,  and  now  is 
the  time  to  apply  it.  If  you  will  examine  the 
limbs  a  little  more  closely,  you  will  find,  proba¬ 
bly,  the  bark  swelling  and  bursting  in  places 
three,  four,  six  inches  in  length.  If  these  are  ne¬ 
glected.  they  will  make  black  knots  another  year. 
Cut  these  diseased  places  out  with  a  sharp  knife, 
and  cut  clear  into  the  wood,  below  the  diseased 
part.  Remove  all  the  old  warts  from  the  small 
limbs.  Follow  up  this  treatment,  and  if  the  dis¬ 
ease  has  not  made  great  progress,  you  will  give 
your  trees  a  new  lease  of  life. 


Gather  fruits  in  dry  weather,  and  when  the  sun 
shines,  and  place  them  as  carefully  in  the  basket 
as  if  they  were  glass.  The  smallest  bruise  com¬ 
mences  a  decay 


PRUNING, 


The  middle  and  latter  part  of  this  month  is  a 
good  time  to  use  the  pruning  knife  in  the  Orchard 
and  Nursery,  and  upon  shade  trees  and  shrubbery. 
The  sap  which  ascended  in  the  Spring  has  been 
elaborated  by  the  leaves  and  is  now  in  a  proper 
condition  to  form  woody  fibre,  which  will  soon 
entirely  close  over  the  wound,  leaving  it  in  a 
healthy  state.  It  is  objected  to  Summer  pruning 
that  the  hot  sun  is  liable  to  crack  the  wound  and 
admit  water  into  the  heart  of  the  tree.  The  thick 
foliage  will  in  a  great  measure,  shade  the  wounds 
from  the  sun,  and  where  large  limbs  are  necessa¬ 
rily  removed,  the  exposed  surface  should  be 
coated  with  gum  shellac  disolved  in  alcohol  to 
the  consistance  of  paint,  or  with  cloth  dipped  in 
melted  grafting  wax. 

We  should  prefer  going  into  the 
Orchard  with  no  other  pruning  in¬ 
strument  than  the  knife  here  in- 
tioduced;  that  is  to  say:  trees 
should  be  so  trained  and  pruned  in 
the  nursery  and  during  the  first 
years  of  Orchard  culture,  that  a 
knife  of  this  kind  will  ever  after¬ 
wards  do  the  business.  Have  an 
eye  to  the  full  grown  tree,  and 
cut  out  the  cross  branches  to  form 
a  moderately  open  head,  both  to 
admit  air  and  afford  room  lor  gath¬ 
ering  the  fruit.  If,  however, 
through  your  own  or  others’  neg¬ 
lect,  large  limbs  require  taking  off, 
do  it  neatly  wiih  a  saw,  not  an 
ax,  guarding  against  spilling 
when  the  limb  falls,  and  after  par¬ 
ing  the  wound  smoothly,  coat  with 
the  above  mixture.  We  have 
often  seen  trees,  especially  the 
taller  growing  varieties  of  Cherry 
so  pruned  that  stubs  six  to  ten  inches  long  were 
left  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  a  ladder  to  climb 
upon.  This  is  an  unsigbily  and  highly  injurious 
practice.  The  old  stub  will  very  soon  decay,  and 
the  new  growth  ofeach  year  will  be  “rolled  ”  upon 
it  instead  of  healing  over  as  it  would,  were  the 
limb  taken  off  close  to  the  body  of  the  tree.  When 
cut  at  a  distance  from  the  trunk,  the  stub  com¬ 
mences  to  rot,  and  often  extends  to  the  heart  of 
the  tree  which  in-course  of  tune  leaves  a  hole 
for  the  rain  to  enter  and  hasten  the  decay. 

Many  former  fruit  growers  injured,  or  entirely 
ruined  their  trees  by  excessive  pruning  at  improp¬ 
er  seasons.  The  first  settlers,  especially  from  the 
moist  climate  of  England,  were  disposed  to  cut 
away  the  branches  of  large  trees,  to  let  in  the  sun 
and  air  which  they  believed  essential  to  ripen  off 
the  fruit,  either  forgetting,  or  being  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  in  our  hot,  dry  atmosphere,  a  good 
supply  of  foliage  is  essential  to  screen  the  trunk 
and  bodies  of  the  limbs  from  the  burning  sun. 
Especially  should  the  spurs  upon  young  pear  trees 
be  left  lor  this  purpose  ;  and  low  branching  trees 
are  better  on  this  account.  By  repeatedly  cutting 
away  large  branches  from  the  tree,  the  balance 
between  root  and  top  is  destroyed,  too  much  sun 
strikes  upon  the  unprotected  wood,  and  if,  as  is 
too  frequently  the  case,  the  pruning  is  done  in 
early  Spring,  the  cut  does  not  sear  over  sufficient¬ 
ly  to  check  the  flow  of  sap  as  it  ascends  the 
trunk  and  pushes  towards  the  leaf  buds.  The 
energies  of  the  tree  are  thus  sensibly  diminished 
and  decay  commences  at  the  wounds  caused  by 
pruning. 

We  consider  the  “leafing  out  time”  as  the 
worst  season  for  pruning,  and  late  Winter,  or 
early  Spring  as  the  next  most  objectionable  pe¬ 
riod.  July  and  August  are  good  months,  and  the 
process  may  very  well  be  extended  to  October. 
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BUDDING  FRUIT  TREES. 


As  a  general  thjpg,  farmers,  as  well  as  owners 
of  garden  plots,  when  living  in  the  vicin.'ty  of 
well  regulated,  thrifty  nurseries,  will  find  it  less 
troublesome  and  quite  as  economical  to  purchase 
trees  in  a  suitable  state  for  planting.  Others  re¬ 
mote  from  such  nurseries,  and  especially  those 
planting  largely,  will  find  it  convenient  both  in 
point  of  economy,  and  for  greater  confidence  in 
varieties  worked  under  their  own  eye,  to  raise 
their  trees  and  do  their  own  budding. 

Budding  is  preferable  to  grafting  in  several  re¬ 
spects.  The  operation  can  be  performed  on 
younger  trees,  and  with  more  certainty  of  suc¬ 
cess  than  grafting,  besides  requiring  much  less 
time,  and  furthermore,  failures  in  budding  may  be 
grafted  the  following  Spring. 

If  one  year  old  seedlings  were  set  in  nursery 
rows  in  the  Spring,  they  will  mostly  be  in  proper 
condition  for  budding  during  this  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  months  (July  and  August).  The  particular 
period  can  best  be  ascertained  by  trial.  If  the 
bark  separates  readily  from  the  wood  the  stock  is 
in  the  right  state  to  receive  the  bud.  Provide  a 
budding  knife,  (shown  below)  which  is  very  con¬ 
venient,  though  we  have  budded  hundreds  of 
trees  with  a  “  jack  knife,”  in  olden  times.  Get 
some  good  bass  matting  (inside  bark  from  bass¬ 
wood  trees)  for  strings.  Cut  off  shoots  of  the 
present  year's  growth  from  those  trees  you  wish 
to  propagate.  Remove  the  leaves  growing  out 
from  the  buds  to  be  taken,  but  leave  half  an  inch 
or  more  of  the  stem  of  the  leaf,  to  handle  the  bud 
by  when  inserting  it.  Keep  the  shoots  bearing 
the  buds  in  a  pail  while  using,  with  the  butt  ends 
immersed  in  water.  The  bass  should  be  cut  into 
strings  of  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length, 
and  a  bundle  of  them  moistened  and  wrapped  in 
a  wet  cloth  to  keep  them  damp  and  pliable. 

You  are  now  ready  to  insert  the 
buds.  Select  a  smooth  space  on 
the  stock  near  the  ground  to  receive 
them.  Quince  and  Peach  stocks  re¬ 
quire  budding  so  low  that  it  is  better 
to  first  draw  away  the  earth  from  the 
trunks  with  a  hoe,  that  the  buds  may¬ 
be  inserted  as  near  the  roots,  as  possi¬ 
ble.  The  stocks  in  such  cases  will 
need  rubbing  off  with  a  woolen  rag  to 
prevent  the  dirt  from  dulling  the  knife. 
The  knife  here  introduced  is  the  old 
English  budding  knife,  upon  one  end 
of  which  is  an  ivory  or  bone  append¬ 
age  called  the  haft.  This  is  used  to 
scpei  ate  the  bark  from  the  wood.  Our 
most  expert  budders  use  a  similar 
blade  of  the  lest  material  in  a  common 
handle  separating  the  bark  with  the 
rounded  edge  of  the  blade.  Having 
selected  a  favorable  spot  near  the  root 
make  a  cross  cut  as  seen  in  figure  3, 
and  a  downward  slit  from  this  for  an 
!  inch  or  a  little  more  in  length,  in  both 
cases  cutting  entirely  through  the  bark 
Instead  of  withdrawing  the  blade  after 
this  last  cut,  incline  the  handle  a  little  to 
the  right,  and  working  the  blade  a  little  to 
part  the  bark  from  the  wood,  pass  it 
upward  in  the  same  slit.  With  a  little 
practice,  the  left  hand  lip  can  in  this 
way  be  readily  parted  from  the  wood. 
Next  select  a  stick  of  good,  well  devel¬ 
oped  buds,  and  proceed  to  remove  one,  by 
taking  the  shoot  in  the  left  hand  with  the 
butt  end  from  you,  and  inserting  the  knife 
one  half  inch  beyond  the  bud.  make  a 
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smooth  cut,  as  seen  at  A  at 
fig.  2,  the  blade  coming  out 
half  to  three  fourths  of  an 
inch  upon  the  other  side  of 
the  bud.  Figure  2.  repre¬ 
sents  the  bud  taken  out.  The 
bud  piece  here  represented 
is  rather  too  short ;  it  should 
be  at  least  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length.  The  English 
practice  is  to  remove  the 
wood  taken  out  with  the  bud, 
but  our  own  nurserymen 
have  of  late  years  discarded 
it,  believing  the  wood  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  prevent  the  bud  from 
drying  up  under  our  hot 
Summer  sun.  With  the 
rounded  edge  of  the  knife, 
separate  the  other  lip  at  the 
cross  cut  and  slip  the  bud 
down  as  seen  in  figure  3, 
cutting  oft'  any  of  the  bark 
which  would  extend  above 
the  cross  cut,  so  that  it  will 
fit  neatly  in  its  place.  Confine 
the  bud  firmly  by  passing  a  strip 
of  matting  entirely  around  it,  ex¬ 
cept  the  crown,  as  seen  in  figure 
4,  opposite. 

Some  use  for  binding  narrow 
strips  of  worn  muslin,  coated  with 
grafting  wax,  made  more  soft  and 
sticky,  by  adding  tallow,  lard  or 
oil.  Old  muslin  or  cotton  will 
burst  by  the  growth  of  the  tree, 

and  save  loosening  by  hand.  The 

bandages  are  prepared  by  apply¬ 
ing  the  wax  while  hot,  with  a 
painter's  brush.  Tear  or  cut  the 
cloth  into  strips  half  an  inch  in  width,  and  ten  to 
twelve  inches  in  length,  cutting  so  that  the 
strongest  threads  of  the  cloth  shall  run  across  the 
strips  and  thus  burst  readily  by  the  growth  of  the 
tree.  In  about  two  weeks  inspect  the  trees,  and 
rebud  any  that  are  much  shriveled.  If  they  ap¬ 
pear  fresh  and  plump,  they  are  doing  well,  and  the 
matting  may  require  loosening  or  even  removing 
if  there  is  a  rapid  growth,  and  it  has  become  well 
established. 

In  the  following  Spring, 
as  soon  as  the  buds 
start,  go  over  the 
whole  and  head  down 
all  the  stocks  which 
have  taken,  leaving 
stub  some  three  inches 
in  length,  to  which  the 
new  shoot  should  be 
tied  after  growing 
few  inches,  that  it 
may  assume  a  perfect¬ 
ly  upright  form.  It  is 
also  less  liable  to  be 
broken  out  by  high 
winds.  About  mid¬ 
summer,  or  after  the 
new  shoot  has  attained 
a  foot  or  more  of 
growth,  the  remainder 
of  the  old  stock  above  the  bud  should  be  re 
moved  with  a  sharp  pruning  knife,  using  great 


HOUSEHOLD  MACHINERY. 
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caution  not  to  injure  the  new  shoot.  The  white 
line  at  A,  fig.  5,  shows  the  point  at  which  it  should 
be  “  rounded  off.”  The  rapid  growth  of  wood 
and  bark  will  soon  heal  this  wound,  and  in  a  few 
years  the  tree  will  be  entirely  straight  and  sound 
at  this  point. 


THE  SEWING  MACHINE. 

[The  following  communication  does  not  strictly  per¬ 
tain  to  Agriculture  or  Horticulture,  yet  it  comes  from  a 
highly  intelligent  source— from  one  who  has  no  “  ax  to 
grind  ’’—and  as  many  of  our  lady  readers  have  Irom 
time  to  time  inquired  of  us  on  this  very  topic,  we  think 
the  subject  not  out  of  place  in  this  journal.  In  regard  to 
the  particular  machine  referred  to  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say  that  it  is  superior  to  others  costing  much  less  money. 
We  have  for  some  time  contemplated  introducing  the 
music  of  the  “  sewing  piano  ”  into  our  own  household, 
and  shall  do  so  as  soon  as  we  have  time  to  examine  the 
merits  of  the  different  instruments  offered  to  the  public, 
and  report  upon  the  result.  We  are  already  convinced 
that  sewing  and  knitting  machines  can  and  will  soon 
greatly  lessen  the  toilsome  work  of  the  needle,  and  stop 
the  everlasting  knitting  which  consumes  so  many  pre¬ 
cious  hours  which  we  desire  to  see  devoted  to  adorning 
the  inner  temple  of  the  mind.  Let  us  have  the  labor  sav¬ 
ing  machines  of  various  kinds  within  as  well  as  without 
the  farm  house  ;  so  far  we  are  a  believer  in  "  Womens' 
Rights.”— Ed.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Nothing  commands  so  high  a  price,  relatively, 
as  personal  labor  in  New  England.  Our  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  rural  districts  is  diminishing  by  emi¬ 
gration.  The  young,  the  strong,  the  bold  and  en¬ 
terprising,  go  to  the  great  West  to  seek  their  for¬ 
tune,  to  acquire  wealth  and  fame.  We  cannot 
blame  them.  The  land  there  is  cheaper,  more 
productive,  and  more  easily  tilled.  It  has  been 
stated  by  one  who  pretends  to  know,  that  four 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Hampshire 
are  intending  to  go  to  Kansas,  and  other  new 
Territories  and  States  at  the  West,  this  very 
Spring.  The  number  is  probably  overstated,  still 
many  will  go,  both  men  and  women,  and  those, 
too,  who  are  most  in  demand  at  home.  What 
shall  we  do  then!  We,  who  are  left  in  the  old 
nest  1  Shall  we  become  birds  of  passage  too ; 
and  leave  our  Granite  State  to  revert  to  its  prim¬ 
itive  condition  1  By  no  means ;  as  the  young  and 
industrious  leave  us,  we  intend  to  supply  their 
places,  as  far  as  possible,  with  machinery.  Farm¬ 
ers  have  already  diminished  their  labors  very 
much  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  ;  but  the 
duties  of  the  household,  within  doors,  remain 
chiefly  as  they  were.  Some  washing  machines, 
churns,  cheese  presses,  improved  brooms  and 
mops,  are  the  principal  contributions  which  art 
and  science  have  made  to  the  department  of  the 
kitchen.  Cradles  and  baby-jumpers  lend  their  aid 
to  quiet  the  nursery — “  a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished.”  Time  and  skill  have  recently 
brought  into  use  a  more  important  adjutant  still  to 
the  housewife.  “  The  song  of  the  shirt  ”  will  soon 
become  obsolete ;  “  destitute  needle  women  ” 
will  be  among  the  things  that  were,  and  the  ach¬ 
ing  fingers  and  dimmed  eyes  of  the  family  seam¬ 
stress  will  soon  be  talked  of  as  one  of  the  trials  ol 
ancient  housewives.  Sewing  machines  are  tak¬ 
ing  the  world  by  storm.  They  captivate  all 
hearts  and  brighten  all  eyes.  They  discourse  to 
the  weary  housekeeper  most  excellent  music. 
They  can’t  be  beat.  My  wife  and  I  debated  long 
about  the  propriety  of  buying  a  sewing  machine. 
Could  we  afford  it  1  Ah !  that’s  the  rub.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  for  one  of  Grovei 
&  Baker’s  best  machines,  makes  a  large  outlaj 
for  one  family.  But  what  is  the  interest  of  that 
sum  !  Did  not  we  hire  a  seamstress  three  months 
last  year,  and  board  her,  to  do  our  family  sewing  ! 
Oh,  yes  ;  that  cost  us  more  than  the  interest  on 
the  price  of  three  machines  ;  besides,  we  cannot 
now  procure  a  seamstress,  for  love  or  money,  to 
do  our  work.  The  help  cannot  be  found.  That 
decides  the  matter.  We  must  have  a  machine. 
It  is  ordered  ;  in  fact,  Mr.  Editor,  our  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  has  actually  come  !  Such  a  welcome  arri 
val  we  have  not  had  in  twenty  years  of  house 
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keeping.  It  has  come,  and  as  good  fortune  would 
have  it,  a  lady  visitor  arrived  the  same  day  who 
knew  how  to  use  it.  It  is  put  to  service  forth¬ 
with.  Every  member  of  the  household  feels  com¬ 
petent  to  use  it.  Grandmother  can  drive  the 
needle  scientifically  on  the  first  trial,  because,  in 
her  youth,  she  plied  the  linen  wheel,  an  obsolete 
piece  of  furniture  in  our  day.  But  the  sewing 
machine  and  the  “  little  wheel,”  are  operated  pre¬ 
cisely  alike.  Now,  after  three  days’  duration,  ev¬ 
ery  member  of  the  family  can  use  the  machine. 
It  is  whirling  as  soon  as  the  children  are  fairly 
dressed.  Sarah  made  twelve  towels  before 
breakfast  this  morning,  and  Jane  found  time  be¬ 
tween  the  processes  to  sew  up  her  doll’s  dress. 
The  older  members  of  the  family  are  buying  cloth 
by  the  piece  to  make  up  sheets,  pillow-cases,  and 
necessary  garments  for  the  various  members  of 
the  family.  After  this  trial  of  the  machine,  the 
ladies  all  say  that  it  will  do  the  work  of  twelve 
seamstresses.  Ladies  from  the  neighborhood  are 
dropping  in  to  see  this  patient  and  uncomplaining 
servant,  and  they  all,  with  one  accord,  exclaim: 
“  I  must  have  one  ;  I  shall  save  it  in  health  and 
comfort,  even  if  I  have  to  diminish  other  expen¬ 
ditures.”  So  the  ball,  or  rather  the  “  spool,"  is  in 
motion  in  our  quiet  village.  So  far  as  I  can  judge, 
tlm  machine  sews  with  great  rapidity,  accuracy, 
neatness  and  strength.  It  does  not  seem  liable  to 
get  out  of  order.  The  apparatus  is  very  simple, 
and  the  wheels  are  so  massive  as  not  to  be  easily 
broken.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  an  admirable  in¬ 
vention  for  the  saving  of  labor  and  trouble  ;  and 
when  personal  service  is  so  high  and  difficult  to 
obtain,  its  introduction  is  exceedingly  opportune. 
My  wife  could  not  be  hired  to  give  it  up.  She 
fell  in  love  at  sight,  and  I  think  the  passion  will 
be  as  lasting  as  life.  In  fact,  the  machine  is  a 
universal  favorite  here,  and  I  like  the  idea  ex¬ 
ceedingly  of  having  all  our  sewing  done  by  a  ser¬ 
vant  that  never  talks — only  sings 

“  Stitch,  stitch,  stitch.” 

It  neither  brings  nor  carries  news ;  never  gos¬ 
sips  ;  never  tells  tales  Its  constant  refrain  is 
“work,  work,  work;”  and  when  its  busy  hum  is 
hushed,  its  very  silence  is  eloquent  of  service 
done,  of  task  performed,  leaving  nimble  fingers 
and  bright  eyes  to  the  ladies.  Agricoi.a. 

New-Hampshire,  April  10,  1857. 

Ammials— Transplautisu  gr¬ 
in  our  June  number  we  gave  a  chapter  on  “  Flowers,” 
with  directions  for  planting,  &c.  If  sown  at  the  proper 
season,  many  annuals  are  now  ready  to  transplant  from 
those  borders  where  they  came  up  too  thickly,  to  vacant 
spaces  and  where  failures  have  occurred. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  some  kinds  will  not  bear  the 
operation  unless  performed  in  a  careful  manner  and 
under  favorable  circumstances,  such  as  cloudy  weather, 
careful  lifting  and  separation  of  the  plant,  watering,  shad¬ 
ing,  &c.;  others,  owing  to  their  constitutional  vigor  and 
hardiness,  speedily  recover  from  the  shock,  and  make  a 
rapid  growth ;  while  others,  again,  though  not  many,  are 
almost  sure  to  die,  no  matter  how  carefully  the  operation 
may  be  performed.  These  last  should  be  planted  at 
once  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  thinned  out  when  they 
come  up  too  thick. 

When  the  plants  are  sufficiently  advanced  in  growth  to 
be  in  proper  condition  for  transplanting,  say  when  they 
have  made  two  or  three  leaves  in  addition  too  the  seed 
leaf,  enter  the  trowel  a  couple  of  inches  from  the  plants, 
and  some  four  or  five  inches  deep,  giving  it  a  slanting  di¬ 
rection  toward  the  plants ;  press  your  fingers  against  the 
soil  on  the  side  nearest  the  plants,  and  withdraw  the 
trowel ;  this  will  prevent  the  earth  from  breaking.  Next 
enter  the  trowel  on  the  opposite  side,  slanting  toward  the 
plants,  as  before ;  press  the  handle  of  the  trowel  down 
as  you  would  a  lever,  and  a  mass  of  plants  will  be  lifted 
in  the  same  way.  Separate  them  by  crumbling  down  the 
ball  of  earth  with  the  thumb  and  fingers,  but  gently,  so  as 
not  to  injure  the  small  fibrous  roots ;  then  take  the  plants, 
one  at  a  time,  by  a  leaf,  and  they  will  part  readily.  Se¬ 
lect  the  places  where  you  wish  to  plant,  loosen  and  pul¬ 
verize  the  earth,  make  a  hole  of  sufficient  size,  .and  insert 
the  plant  up  to  the  seed  leaf,  drawing  the  earth  about  it 


and  press  gently  to  secure  it  in  its  place.  If  the  weather 
is  dry,  watering  will  be  necessary,  shading  the  plants  for 
a  few  days  by  placing  over  them  a  piece  of  paper,  or,  bet¬ 
ter  still,  an  inverted  flower  pot,  always  removing  the  cov¬ 
ering  at  night  and  during  cloudy  and  rainy  weather. 

Mow  to  Set  Calbliag-e  Plasats. 

It  is  now  time  to  put  out  the  second  crop  of  cabbage. 
Under  a  burning  sun,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  make  the 
young  plants  live.  The  rainy  day,  so  much  coveted  for 
this  purpose,  is  sometimes  a  stranger  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  much  time  is  lost  upon  the  crop.  With  proper 
care  the  plants  may  be  put  out  and  live,  even  in  dry 
weather.  The  best  time,  if  a  rainy  day  can  not  be  had, 
is  just  at  evening.  The  seed  bed  from  which  the  plants 
are  to  be  taken,  should  be  thoroughly  saturated  with  wa- 
ter  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches.  Then  by  taking 
up  the  plants  gently  with  a  small  spade  or  trowel,  a  ball  of 
earth  will  adhere  to  each  plant,  and  if  put  out  carefully 
they  will  live  and  soon  become  established.  They  should 
be  watered  as  soon  asset  out  to  settle  the  dirt  around 
the  roots.  If  the  sun  comes  out  very  hot  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  put  a  green  leaf  of  pie  plant,  burdock  or  cabbage,  over 
them  by  day,  removing  it  at  night.  By  managing  in 
this  way,  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  good  plants  will 
live.  Never  set  cabbages  in  ground  manured  with  the 
contents  of  the  pig  sty. 


For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Kape  OtiKure. 

An  article  under  this  head,  in  the  June  number,  induces 
me  to  write.  I  have  an  acre  of  Rape  under  cultivation, 
sown  and  planted  last  summer  and  fall,  in  different  ways, 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  practicability  of  producing 
the  seed  for  oil.  The  enormous  prices  demanded  here  for 
every  description  of  lamp  oil,  and  the  low  price  of  land  of 
a  deep  and  rich  soil,  seem  to  call  loudly  for  a  thorough 
trial  of  the  merits  of  this  plant.  The  present  appearance 
of  my  crop,  however,  does  not  justify  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  its  general  culture,  nor  yet  its  condemnation  ;  fur¬ 
ther  experiments  only  can  decide  this. 

Up  to  the  warm  weather  in  February  the  plants  looked 
well,  but  since  that  time,  about  three  fourths  of  them  have 
been  killed  by  the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing. 
Those  which  did  Winter  it  through  are  in  a  very  flourish¬ 
ing  condition  now,  beginning  to  blossom.  Let  us  “try, 
try  again.” 

I  have  read  that  even  in  its  most  favored  country  it  is 
an  uncertain  crop  and  that  three  good,  crops  out  of  Jive,  are 
all  that  is  expected,  and  will  pay  well.  From  the  little  I 
have  seen  of  it,  I  do  not  apprehend  that  the  “  labor  ”  re¬ 
quired  will  be  any  hindrance  to  its  general  culture. 

Crawford  Co.,  Pa.  FRANCIS  SCHREINER. 

Keail  tSie  Chapters  021  ©raining'— Geology. 

We  hope  no  one  will  omit  to  read  these  articles  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end,  on  account  of  their  length.  To  make  the 
subject  as  plain  as  possible  to  even  the  youngest  reader 
of  the  Agriculturist,  and  also  as  a  matter  of  interest,  as 
well  as  profit,  we  have  discussed  somewhat  more  minute¬ 
ly  than  we  at  first  intended,  a  few  of  the  elements  of 
Geology,  bearing  upon  the  formation  of  soils.  We  con¬ 
sider  the  science  of  Geology  so  intimately  connected  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  soil  we  cultivate  that  we  are  half  in¬ 
clined  to  give  a  few  elementary  chapters  on  this  topic  and 
may  do  so  at  the  beginning  of  our  next  volume,  if  not  be¬ 
fore.  While  we  claim  that  practice— experience— is  the 
best  present  guide  to  successful  soil  culture,  we  are  yet 
convinced  that  a  little  knowledge  of  chemistry,  geology 
and  metereology,  will  not  only  assist  the  practical  man 
in  his  operations,  but  also  add  vastly  to  his  pleasure  while 
pursuing  his  wearisome  labors. 


HtTue  JEdLitor  Albseatt. 

The  Conducting  Editorofthe  Agriculturist  (Mr.  Judd) 
has  been  absent  on  a  Western  tour  of  observation  and 
study,  since  the  early  part  of  June,  and  will  not  return 
until  about  the  middle  of  this  month  (July).  Our  readers 
will  please  take  this  as  an  excuse  for  any  defects  they  may 
find  in  the  closing  pages  of  this  number  which  has  gone 
to  press  without  his  usual  supervision.  Several  com¬ 
munications  and  private  letters  must  also  remain  unat¬ 
tended  to  at  present. 

Office  Assistants. 

Aclssiowleilgcjsxent  oS  Seeds. 

We  have  received  a  large  variety  of  seeds  from  corre¬ 
spondents  and  subscribers  in  all  parts  of  the  count]  y,  and 
take  this  method  of  returning  our  thanks  for  them,  as  we 
are  unable  to  reply  to  each  individually.  We  are  giving 
most  of  them  a  fair  trial  upon  “experimental  grounds,” 
and  those  which  prove  valuable  will  come  into  the  free 
distribution  next  season.  Our  policy  is  to  disseminate 
choice  seeds  as  we  would  knowledge,  instead  of  confining 
them  to  localities  where  first  introduced,  or  allowing  them 
to  be  monopolized  by  unscrupulous  speculators. 


STATE  AGRICULTURAL  EXHIBITIONS  1857. 


Name. 


Where  Held. 


Date. 


Canada  East. 
Illinois, . 


Maine . 

Pennsylvania. . 


Connecticut. 


North  Carolina. 
Massachusetts. . 

Maryland . 

Alabama . 


Virginia. 


.  Louisville,  Ky . . 

.New-York . 

.  Cincinnati . 

.Montreal . 

•  Peoria . 

er’s  Ass’n,  Alton, 
.Bangor . 

Sept.  1 —  5 
“  12 
“  15—18 

“  16  18 
“  21-24 

Ill.  “  29 

“  29  Oct.  2 
u  09  “  2 

.  Janesville . 

“  29  “  2 

.  Brantford . 

“  29  “  2 

New-Brunswick. 

“  29  “  2 

.Montpelier . 

“  30  “  2 

Indianapolis . 

Oct.  4—10 

•  Buffalo . 

“  6—  9 

.  Muscatine . 

“  6—  9 

.Concord . 

“  7—  9 

.Henderson  . 

“  12—16 

.Bridgeport . 

“  13—16 

■  Knoxville . 

“  20-23 

•  Raleigh . 

“  20—23 

Boston . 

“  20—23 

.  Baltimore . 

“  21—25 

.  Montgomery _ 

“  27  30 

■  Jackson . 

27  30 

.  Columbia . 

.  Nov.  10—12 

COUNTY  FAIRS. 

MAINE. 


Hillsborough . 


. .  Gardiner . 

Sept. 

23-25 

Oct. 

1—  2 

6-  7 

. .  Lewiston . 

6—  8 

li 

7—  8 

. .  Waldoboro . 

<< 

13—15 

u 

14—15 

iV-HAMPSHIRE. 

Sept. 

23—24 

Milford . 

30— 

..Exeter . 

Oct. 

1—  2 

VERMONT. 

Sept. 

17—18 

23-24 

it 

23-24 

Franklin . St 

Orange .  . .  .Cl 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Essex . Newburyport.  .  .Sept.  30— Oct.  1 

CONNECTICUT. 

Windham . Brooklyn . 

NEVV-YORK. 

Saratoga . Mechanicsville . . 

Jefferson . Watertown . 

St  Lawrence . Canton . 

Wayne . Lyons . •. . 

Monroe . Rochester . 

Franklin . Malone . 

Queens . Jamaica . 

Livingston  . Geneseo . 

Orleans . Albion . 

Palmyra  Union . Palmyra . 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Delaware . . . 


Sept.  16—17 


15- 17 

16— 17 
16-18 
16-18 
21—23 

23— 25 
24 

24- 25 
1—  2 

14—16 


Oct. 


MARYLAND. 


Sept.  17—19 


Washington . 

KENTUCKY. 

Oct. 

13-16 

Harrison . 

Aug. 

25-28 

Kentucky  Central. 

Sept. 

15— 

Bourbon . 

22—25 

Logan . 

Oct. 

6-  8 

OHIO. 

Fayette . 

Sept. 

8—10 

Clermont . 

8—11 

Hamilton . 

it 

8-11 

Warren . 

9-11 

Geauga  (free) . 

“ 

16—18 

Trumbuil . 

22—21 

Darke . 

<( 

23-25 

Stark . 

it 

23—25 

Columbiana . 

. .  .New-Lisbon . 

u 

28-80 

Portage . 

28-30 

Butler . 

Sept.  29  Oct  1 

Ashtabula . 

“  30 

“  1 

Adams . 

“  29 

“  2 

Muskingum . 

“  30 

“  2 

Belmont . 

“  30 

“  2 

Jefferson . . 

“  30 

“  2 

Tuscarawas . 

“  2 

Geauga . 

“  30 

“  2 

Lake . 

“  30 

“  2 

Union . 

Oct. 

i —  2 

Putnam . 

“ 

1—  2 

W  ayne . 

1—  3 

Wyandot . 

it 

1—  3 

Ottawa . 

fcC 

6—  8 

Lorain . 

t< 

6—  8 

Harrison . 

u 

6—  9 

Licking . 

- Newark . 

(i 

7—  8 

Washington . 

<( 

7—  9 

Clark . 

(1 

7-  9 

Guernsey . 

INDIANA. 

8—  9 

Henry . 

ILLINOIS. 

Sept. 

23—25 

Morgan . 

Sept. 

“  29 
Oct. 

8—11 

Oct.  1 
14-15 

Pike . 

MISSOURI. 

Franklin . 

Oct. 

8—10 

Above  we  give  a  list  of  all  Exhibitions  of 

which  we  have 

received  authentic  information.  We  wish  to  make  the 
list  much  more  extensive  and  complete  next  month,  and 
solicit  reports  from  every  county  in  the  country. 
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FOR  I  HR  COYS  AND  GIRLS. 

(The  whole  of  our  paper  is  designed  for  younger  as  well 
as  older  people  ;  the  following  is  for  the  Boys  and  Girls 
only  ) 

Answers  to  Problems  1  and  2.  We  have  received  an 
unexpectedly  large  number  of  answers  to  each  of  the 
problems  given  on  page  138— a  whole  drawer  full  of  them, 
and  with  a  single  exception  the  answers  were  all  correct 
afid  some  very  well  executed  drawings  have  been  fur¬ 
nished,  showing  more  artistic  skill  than  we  had  credited 
to  so  many  of  our  younger  readers.  We  give  engraving’s 
of  the  first  answer  received.  Several  received  after¬ 
wards  were  even  better  than  this.  Will  not  some  of  our 
ingenious  young  readers  send  original  contributions  for 
i!us  column. 


ANSWER  TO  PROBLEM  I,  PAGE  138. 

My  ground  is  divided,  mv  tenants  at  work, 

And  he’ll  profit  most  who  does  not  labor  shirk, 
So  let  them  toil  on  till  cabbages  rise, 

And  carrots  and  turnips  to  gladden  their  eyes, 
Gooseberries  and  Currants,  and  Raspberries  too, 
Shall  amply  repay  the  work  they  may  do. 


ANSWER  TO  PROBLEM  II.  PAGE  138. 

Here’s  my  thanks  my  young  friends,  for  your  kindly  aid, 
Twenty  two  answers  to  my  questions  were  made 
By  young  “Agriculturists who  by  thousands  are  counted, 
The  trouble  with  my  lodgers  is  entirely  surmounted. 

They  have  all  gone  to  work  with  a  hearty  good  will, 

Each  one  his  own  plot  with  vegetables  will  fill, 

Save  the  ground  where  the  trees  grow,  which  they  will 
hoe  with  much  care, 

And  if  you’ll  call  round  in  Autumn  the  fruit  they  will 
share.  William. 

Correct  answers  have  also  been  received  from  :  “  An 
Old  Boy,”  72  years  old  Stamford,  Ct.;  Jas.  L.  Gerrish, 

N. H.;  D.  W.  Gore,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa.;  Merrill  Foote. 
Lancaster;  J.  D.  P.,  Belvidere  ;  A.  Henry,  City  ;  Geo. 
E.  Steele,  Kingsville ;  M.  S.  Osgood,  W.,  N.  Y>. ;  F.  M.  S. 
P  .  N.  Y  ;  J.  S.  B.,  L.  I.  ;  G.  W.  Barnand,  Ct. ;  A  Sub¬ 
scriber,  La  Salle  ;  R.  W.  Coy,  N.  Y. ;  D.  M.  Goodrich, 
Owego  ;  J.  T.  Briggs,  F.,  Vt.  ;  J.  R.  Dowling,  M  ,  Ohio; 
K.,  Union  Co.,  N.  J. ;  P.  S. ;  Franklin  Briggs,  W.,  N.  Y.; 
E.J.  W.,  Hartford  Co.,  Pa.;  John  Fleming,  R.,  N.  J. ; 

O.  W.  Guy,  Oxford  ;  L  W.  N.,  Jr.,  C.,  K.  H. ;  L’ester 
Winfield,  G.  M.,  N.  Y.  ;  Samuel  J.  Beatty,  Washington 
Co  .  Pa.  ;  Alexander  H.  McKelvy,  Warren  Co.,  Pa. ;  C. 

5  Pillsbury,  N.  H. ;  Walter  A.  Carpenter,  Min.  Ter.; 
Mary  Jane  Esson,  Canada  West,  &c. 

NEW  PROBLEMS. 

Problem  3.— How  can  10  trees  be  planted  so  that  there 
shall  be  5  rows  and  4  trees  in  each  row  1 

Problem  4.— How  can  12  trees  be  planted  so  as  to  have 

6  rows,  and  4  trees  in  each  row  ? 

Problem  5. — How  can  19  trees  be  planted  so  as  to  have 
9  rows,  and  yet  5  trees  in  each  row  1 

Problem  6. — How  can  27  trees  be  planted  so  as  to  have 
t  rows,  and  6  trees  in  each  row  1 

WSiat  is  Stereotyping- 1 
A  boy  reader,  “  out  West,”  writes  that  he  sees  that  the 
Agriculturist  is  stereotyped,  “but  having  been  brought 
up  almost  in  the  Western  woods,  he  does  not  understand 
what  the  word  means,  and  wishes  the  editor  would  ex’ 
plain  it  to  him.”  He  also  says  he  frequently  reads  of 
“  stereotyped  farming,”  and  does  not  understand  the  con¬ 
nection  of  farming  printing  implied  in  using  the  same 
word  for  both.  He  begs  us  “  to  excuse  the  simplicity  of 
the  question  as  he  is  very  young.”  Certainly  we  will,  and 
it  will  give  us  great  pleasure  to  answer,  in  this  column, 
a  multitude  of  questions  from  Boys  and  Gills,  though,  as 
stated  above,  we  are  trying  to  write  the  articles  so 
plainly  that  our  young  readers  can  all  unuerstand  and  bf. 
■nterested  in  every  page. 

Stereotyped,  means  made  solid  or  fixed.  Thus,  in  oidi- 
uary  printing  every  letter  is  cast  upon  the  end  of  a  bit  of 


type  metal  about  an  inch  in  length.  These  tvpe  letters, 
are  set  together  in  proper  order  to  form  the  words  and 
lines,  with  little  shorter  nieces  of  metal  between  the 
words.  When  the  type  is  all  put  together  for  a  page,  it  is 
fastened  into  an  iron  frame,  called  a  chase,  and  several  of 
these  pages  are  put  together  in  what  is  called  a  form. 
They  are  then  placed  upon  a  printing  press,  when  a  sheet 
of  white  paper  is  laid  on  and  a  heavy  plate  pressed  upon 
it,  or  a  roller  run  over  it,  which  presses  down  the  sheet 
and  causes  it  to  take  up  a  little  ink  previously  put  upon 
the  types. 

But  the  heavy  press  sometimes  knocks  some  of  the  let¬ 
ters  out  of  place,  and  where  a  great  many  sheets  are 
printed  the  face,  or  head  of  the  type,  gets  worn  down,  as 
the  same  letters  are  used  in  successive  numbers  of  a  pa¬ 
per.  Further,  when  the  types  are  once  taken  apart,  they 
must  all  be  set  up  again,  if  more  copies  are  wanted. 
These  difficulties  are  all  avoided  by  stereotyping  the 
pages.  Thus,  when  a  page  of  types  is  all  ready  to  be 
printed  from,  the  stereotyper  takes  a  thin  mortar,  made  of 
burned  plaster  of  Paris  and  water,  and  spreads  a  coat  of 
it  over  the  face  of  the  type.  This  soon  hardens,  and  is 
then  lifted  off,  and  shows  upon  its  lower  side  an  exact  im¬ 
pression  or  mold  of  the  whole  page,  including  all  the  let¬ 
ters,  dots,  punctuation  marks,  &c.  After  thoroughly  dry¬ 
ing  this  plaster  mould,  a  thin  layer  of  melted  type  metal 
is  cast  upon  it.  When  this  cools  and  is  taken  off,  it  shows- 
an  exact  face  of  letters  just  like  the  original  page  of  types, 
the  lower  ends  of  the  letters  being  all  joined  to  the  thin 
plate  of  metal,  so  that  none  of  them  can  be  moved  out  of 
place  in  printing  from  them.  There  are,  of  course,  24 
such  plates  for  each  number  of  a  paper  like  this— one  for 
each  page.  The  pressman  lays  these  plates  upon  wood¬ 
en  blocks,  about  an  inch  thick,  and  prints  from  them  in¬ 
stead  of  from  the  loose  types.  When  he  has  printed  all 
the  sh<  ets  wanted  at  one  time,  he  packs  the  plates  away 
in  a  box  until  mo»e  copies  are  wanted. 

You  thus  see  that  by  keeping  these  plates,  say  of  this 
present  July  number,  we  can  at  any  time,  even  a  dozen 
or  twenty  years  hence,  get  them  out  of  the  box  and  print 
more  copies  to  supply  any  call  for  back  numbers.  We 
are  now  sorry  we  did  not  keep  stere'otype  plates  of  form¬ 
er  volumes,  as  a  great  many  of  them  are  called  for,  and 
we  cannot  hereafter  print  any  of  the  first  fifteen  volumes 
without  setting  up  all  the  types  again.  But  when  you 
look  at  this  page,  or  any  of  this  or  subsequent  volumes, 
you  can  always  think  that  there  is  packed  away  in  a  box 
in  a  fire-proof  vault,  under  one  of  the  streets  of  this  city,  a 
thin  plate  of  metal,  having  upon  one  of  its  sides  all  the  let¬ 
ters,  figures  or  pictures,  &c.,  upon  the  page  yon  are  read¬ 
ing,  and  that  the  printer  could,  in  half  an  hour,  get  out  a 
plate  and  print  you  a  new  page  without  stopping  to  ar¬ 
range  the  types 

“  Stereotyped  farming,”  is  that  which,  like  the  type  in 
the  plate,  is  fixed,  and  is  always  in  the  same  style— with 
no  improvement. 

Electrotype  plates  are  similar  to  stereotype  plates,  only 
they  have  a  thin  coat  of  copper  upon  the  face  of  the  let¬ 
ters.  Instead  of  casting  the  copper  in  the  mold  by  melt¬ 
ing  it,  it  is  first  dissolved  in  an  acid  to  form  blue  vitriol, 
and  then  it  is  cast  down  upon  the  mold  by  the  electricity 
from  an  electric  battery.  Hence,  the  name  electro-type. 
The  copper-face  tj  pes'  wear  longer,  and  print  a  little  bet¬ 
ter. 


Into  which  are  thrown  all  sorts  of  paragraphs— such  as 
Notes  and  Replies  to  Correspondents,  with  Useful  or 
Interesting  Extracts  from  their  Letters ,  together  with  Glean¬ 
ings  of  various  kinds  from  various  sources.  ^^‘‘The  print¬ 
ers  always  have  access  to  this  Basket  when  they  “  have 
nothing  else  to  do.”  _ 

Ensprovedt  Tools  anel  Faraiiiug'.-»S.  II.  C.,  of 
Penn.,  wishes  to  Know  if  the  tools,  to  which  we  alluded 
in  our  January  issue,  will  work  well  in  somewhat  stony 
ground.  He  also  speaks  of  his  success,  or  want  of  it  in 
farming,  and  of  his  edification  under  our  past  instructions. 
As  his  case  will  answer  for  thousands  of  Eastern  farmers, 
we  quote- his  own  language.  “  I  have  taken  the  Agri¬ 
culturist  for  two  or  three  years,  and  aside  from  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  reading  it,  I  am  doubtful  if  I  have  received  any 
considerable  benefit.  In  the' manner  of  cultivation,  when 
possible,  I  try  to  approximate  its  directions,  when 
clearly  expressed,  but  I  continue  to  raise  25  to  30  bushels 
of  corn ,  and  about  as  many  oats  to  the  acre.  True  I  have 
not  commenced  ditching,  for  I  owe  and  have  not  got  the 
tin  So  I  keep  on  receding  and  working  hoping  “  some¬ 
thing  will  turn  up,”  though  strongly  of  opinion  that  I  had 
better  sell  here,  and  find  a  prairie  farm,  West.  For,  tak¬ 
ing  my  own  experience  in  contrast  with  nearly  every  ex¬ 
periment  you  record,  I  am  no  farmer  at  all,  and  probably 
never  shall  be,  for  at  the  rate  I  am  gaining  property  now, 
it  will  be  time  to  die  long  before  I  shall  be  able  to  man¬ 
age  one  hundred  acres  as  you  would  call  well ;  yet  I 
get  along  aboid  as  well  as  any  of  my  neighbors,  and  a 


good  deal  better  than  many,  though  every  dollar’s  worth 
of  produce  costs  me  one  dollar  twenty-five  cents  in  labor, 
taking  wages  I  can  get  in  other  business  as  a  basis.” 

Remarks— This  is  the  old  story  touchingly  told  of  the 
skinning  system— little  manure  on  much  land— small 
crops  growing  “smallerby  degrees  and  beautifully  less  ;” — 
an  empty  purse,  and  emigration.  Farming  must  gener¬ 
ally  be  unprofitable,  where  no  more  than  thirty  bushels  of 
com  to  the  acre  are  produced,  and  it  increases  in  profit¬ 
ableness,  not  as  one  extends  his  acres,  but  as  he  in 
creases  the  amount  of  production  per  acre.  Evidently 
our  friend  has  not  yet  full  faith  in  the  principles  of  hus¬ 
bandry  we  advocate,  and  so  does  not  practice  what  we 
preach.  He  probably  has  run  in  debt  for  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  land  than  he  has  any  use  for,  and  has  one 
half  or  more  of  his  borrowed  capital,  where  he  has  to  pay 
interest  and  taxes,  without  getting  a  cent  in  return.  He 
wants  either  less  land,  or  more  capital  to  work  what  he 
now  has.  He  should  either  sell  a  part  to  raise  the 
requisite  amount,  or  hire  it,  if  passible.  He  wants  more 
manure,  more  labor  and  bigger  crops.  He  should  first 
endeavor  to  raise  sixty  bushels  of  corn  on  one  acre,  in¬ 
stead  of  taking  two  for  it.  Put  on  manure  enough  to  do 
that,  if  it  takes  all  in  the  yard  and  stables 
He  can  not  bn  careful  enough  of  the  resources  of  the 
farm  for  making  manures.  Are  the  cattle  all  stabled 
through  the  winter,  and  during  nights  in  summer,  to  save 
both  solid  and  liquid  manure  ?  Are  there  no  muck  mines 
within  reach?  Twenty  cords  of  manure  may  be  made 
every  year  for  every  horse,  cow  or  ox,  upon  the  farm , 
and  this  spread  upon  an  acre  of  ground,  and  plowed  in 
six  or  eight  inches  deep,  will  raise  the  production  above 
the  old  stereotyped  crop  of  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  tools  that  we  referred  to  were  the  Potato  Digger 
of  Pitkin  &  Brothers,  Manchester,  Ct.,  which  is  war¬ 
ranted  to  dig  with  a  team  as  fast  as  fifteen  men  can  pick 
up,  and  the  Harrow,  Seed  Planter  and  Horse  Hoe  of 
D.  \V.  Shares,  Hamden,  Ct.,  all  of  which  took  the  1st 
Premium  in  their  several  classes  at  the  State  Fair  last 
October.  They  are  probably  on  sale  at  the  Agricultural 
Warehouses  in  Philadelphia,  or  if  they  are  not,  they  soon 
will  be.  For  price  and  place  of  sale  our  correspondent 
can  communicate  with  the  above  parties. 

Treixfluiug'  for  Vineyards.— B.  Simmons,  of 
Ohio,  furnishes  the  following,  in  contradiction  of  the  com¬ 
monly  received  opinion,  that  trenching  and  draining  are 
necessary :  “  Possibly  experience  may  dissipate  this  very 
dry  vineyard  hobby.  To  the  facts.  Mr.  J.  S.  Lowry,  ol 
Berlin  Heights,  in  this  County,  has  a  vineyard  on  a  flat- 
ish  plot  of  ground  at  the  foot  of  what,  for  want  of  higher 
elevations,  is  called  the  mountain,  it  being  some  150  feet 
high.  It  is  on  the  northwest  side,  and  where  a  small 
brooklet  flows  out  over  the  low  land  at  the  head  of  the 
plain,  keeping  the  soil  saturated  with  water  during  the 
Spring,  and  sometimes  in  the  Summer.  The  soil  is  a  black 
clay  loam,  about  one  foot  deep,  and  based  on  a  subsoil  of 
sand  rock,  impervious  alike  to  plows  and  water;  and  he 
uses  no  drainage  except  slight  surface  drains.  Mr.  Low¬ 
ry,  in  other  respects,  takes  good  orthodox  care  of  his  vines, 
and  has  succeeded  in  producing  as  fine  grapes  and  as  good 
wine  as  any  other  cultivator.  The  vineyards  of  Messrs. 
G.  B.  Hyde  and  J.  S.  Petton,  on  the  lake  shore,  in  this 
township,  are  extensive,  and  upon  the  black  unctious  clay 
loam  of  this  region,  where  the  water  stands  on  the  surface 
at  all  times  during  wet  weather.  Slight  surface  drains 
only  are  used,  and  no  subsoiling  or  trenchmg ;  yet  their 
vines  are  flourishing,  their  wines  almost  uniformly  good, 
and  their  table  grapes  of  the  first  quality,  and  wine  ditto. 
The  varieties  are  Isabella  and  Catawba. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  nature  plants  all  her  vines 
in  a  swamp  or  muck  land.  Is  she  deceived  ?  Does  not 
the  experiment  of  these  gentlemen  show  that  she  is  not  ?” 

Remarks.— Nature  has  a  different  obj,ect  in  view  in  vine 
growing  from  man.  She  wants  wood  and  foliage  ;  man 
wants  fruit.  It  is,  therefore,  proper  that  man  should  pre¬ 
pare  both  the  soil  and  the  vines  for  fruit-bearing  rather 
than  for  making  wood.  Grape  vines  will  grow  in  almost 
any  good  corn  ground  and  yield  some  fruit.  The  trench¬ 
ing  and  draining  is  to  make  the  vines  bear  more  abundantly, 
and  to  pay  for  the  extra  labor  and  leave  a  profit.  This, 
we  think,  is  the  better  course  in  the  long  run.  Trench¬ 
ing  and  draining  do  not  make  the  soil  very  dry,  as  our 
correspondent  supposes,  but  furnish  moisture  in  equable 
supply  through  the  season.  See  articles  on  draining,  in 
the  last  and  this  number,  on  this  point. 

Using'  Mowing  I?lac3>ines. — T.  Y.,  of  Ulster 
Co.,  writes:  “  One  very  important  requisite  in  using  a 
mower,  is  to  keep  the  knives  free  and  sharp,  in  order  to 
favor  the  team  and  machine.  I  have  cut  from  15  to  20 
acres  in  one  day  with  one  of  Allen’s  mowers.  My  manner 
of  using  the  mower  is,  to  go  around  the  lot  with  square 
corners,  using  the  file  at  one  Of  th’e  four  comers  every 
bout,  as  long  as  my  plot  'of  grass  contains  not  less  than 
five  acres,  and  as  often  as  to  be  equal  to  going  around 
five  acres  thereafter,  or  say  once  in  30  Or  40  rods.  I  throw 
the  mower  out  of  geer,  and  the  turning  gives  the  horses  a 
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fall  breath,  and  the  comer  filing  a  few  moments  breath. 
No  time  is  lost,  but  labor  is  saved  for  the  mower  and  team. 
It  only  requires  one  or  two  rubs,  with  the  file  rightly  used, 
to  put  the  mower  in  good  order  when  regularly  attended 
to.  The  teams  will  do  more  and  better  work  in  the 
course  ofthe  season,  used  in  this  way,  and  the  machines 
last  much  longer.  Allowing  the  horses  to  stop  at  the 
comers,  is  to  them  like  closing  the  steamer’s  valve  a  few 
moments  while  landing  passengers ;  they  start  willingly 
and  freely. 

XVtoeat  Insects— lied  Weevil.— DanielBates, 
Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio.  By  “  Red  weevil,”  you  probably 
mean  the  midge  or  Wheat  Gnat  produced  by  the  clear¬ 
winged  Wheat-Fly  ( Ceciiomya  Tritici)  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  chief  insect  destruction  of  the  Wheat  crop  in 
Western  New-York,  Ohio,  &c.,  during  the  pastfewyears. 
The  fly  appears  over  the  fields  in  great  numbers  on  cloudv 
days,  and  mornings  and  evening  during  the  last  of  June 
and  first  of  July,  laying  its  eggs  upon  soft  grain  only.  These 
hatch  out  the  orange-colored  maggots.  A  remedy  against 
Ihcir  ravages  would  be  worth  millions  to  the  country,  but 
so  far  we  are  without  a  certain  remedy.  The  best  par- 
tial  preventives  are  sowing  early  kinds  of  Wheat,  and 
hastening  forward  the  crop  by  stimulating  manures,  to  get 
ihe  grain  hardened  before  the  appearance  of  the  fly. 
Dusting  slaked  lime  over  the  fields  when  damp,  and 
Durning  sulphur  freely  over  the  Wheat,  have  sometimes 
oeen  a  little  advantageous.  The  Weevil  proper,  and  the 
various  species  of  Moths,  attack  only  the  ripe  grain .  The 
Hessian  fly  and  the  Chintz  or  Chinck  bug  operate  upon  the 
green  stalks.  This  subject  is  treated  more  at  length 
mVol.  XV,  page  244. 

Hugs  and  Cucumbers.— Mr.  Bergen  of  Long- 
Island,  recently  stated  that  some  farmer’s  in  his  neigh- 
Dorhood  plant  as  many  as  ten  acres  each  of  cucumbers, 
and  that  the  way  they  save  them  from  bugs,  is  to  use 
plenty  of  seed  at  first  and  then  at  four  or  five  successive 
periods  they  plant  on  a  new  side  of  the  hill,  a  lot 
more  of  seed.  This  supplies  an  abundance  of  young 
plants  for  the  bugs  to  feed  on,  and  they  leave  the  stronger 
growing  plants  untouched.  When  well  out  of  the  way  of 
bugs  the  surplus  plants  are  dug  up  with  the  hoe.  This 
is  a  similar  plan  to  one  we  have  recommended  strongly 
for  years  past,  and  have  found  it  successful  in  practice. 
See  Agriculturist  Vol.  XII,  page  88. 

“Augle  Worms.”— “A  Lad  of  Fourteen,”  at 
Kingsville,  Ohio,  says  :  “  Angle  worms  are  doing  much 
damage  in  our  garden,  particularly  around  the  rhubarb  ; 
they  seem  to  take  the  richness  out  of  the  ground.  Can 
they  be  destroyed.” 

Remarks— They  do  no  harm,  and  carry  nothing  away. 
They  rather  enrich  the  ground  than  otherwise.  We  have 
counted  35  on  a  single  square  rod  in  our  garden  this  sea¬ 
son.  The  centipedes  or  “  thousand  legged  worms,”  are 
however,  a  nuisance,  as  they  attack  the  plants.  They,  too, 
greatly  abound,  and  nothing  sends  them  off  but  a  larger 
dose  of  salt  than  it  is  convenient  or  profitable  to  apply. 

Kuta  hagas  Extra.— A  Correspondent  writes: 
To-day  (June  18th)  we  have  taken  a  lot  of  ruta  baga 
seed  (j  lb.  to  i  acre)  and  sown  it  broadcast  all  over  our 
garden,  dropping  it  thickly  wherever  there  is  likely  to  be 
a  single  foot  of  spare  room,  as  for  example,  between  the 
rows  of  early  corn  and  potatoes,  peas,  &c.  The  hoeing  is 
now  going  on  which  will  cover  the  seed  ;  and  hereafter 
the  growing  young  plants  will  be  cut  up  with  the  hoe  like 
weeds  wherever  they  are  in  the  way,  but  left  to  grow 
where  there  is  room  for  a  single  turnip.  A  useful  plant 
may  as  w  ell  occupy  the  ground  as  a  useless  weed,  and  in 
Autumn  we  shall  most  likely  gather  several  bushels  of 
turnips  for  the  bare  cost  of  the  seed,  or  25  cents.  This  plan 
may  be  pursued  not  only  in  gardens  but  in  fields,  at  any 
tune  in  June,  July,  and  even  into  September.  After,  say 
July  15,  some  of  the  later  varieties  of  turnips  should  be 
substituted  for  ruta  bagas. 

Sowmjg  Corn  lor  Fodder.— J.  Plocker,  of 
Wanshara  County,  Wis.,  writes  strongly  in  favor  of  sow¬ 
ing  four  or  five  bushels  of  corn  to  be  cut  up  for  fodder. 
He  cuts  up  the  stalks  after  threshing  with  a  cradle, 
and  after  drying  packs  them  away  in  alternate  layers 
with  dry  straw.  The  cattle  eat  both  stalks  and  straw, 
which  he  justly  remarks  is  a  much  better  way  than 
to  burn  the  straw  in  the  Spring  to  make  room  for  the  plow. 
Had  this  been  extensively  done  last  year,  we  should  not 
have  heard  of  thousands  of  cattle  perishing  at  the  West 
for  want  of  food. 

Salsify.— M.  E.  M.,  wishes  a  recipe  for  pickling  this 
vegetable.  If  any  subscriber  has  one  will  he  or  she 
please  forward  it  for  publication.  We  are  not  aware  of 
its  being  pickled,  nor  do  we  think  it  particularly  desirable, 
as,  with  proper  care,  it  may  be  had  in  a  fresh  state  from 
September  till  June. 

Artificial  Honey.— J  P.  P.,  of  Randolph  Co., 
Me.  Don’t  send  your  dollar  for  any  secret  recipe  for 
making  artificial  honey— nor  for  any  other  secret  pre¬ 


scription  ;  992  in  a  1,000  of  them  are  humbugs.  Save 
your  money  to  buy  a  genuine  honey  manufactory— a  good 
swarm  of  bees.  “  A  subscriber  ”  writes  us  that  “  he  in¬ 
vested  a  dollar  and  got  the  follow'ing  :  Dissolve  20  lbs. 
of  coarse  sugar  in  3  quarts  of  warm  water.  Stir  into  it 
one-fifth  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar  first  dissolved  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  water,  and  also  five  or  six  pounds  of  good  honey,  and 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  essence  of  peppermint.  Boil  the 
whole  slowly  for  12  minutes,  stirring  it  all  the  time,  and 
your  ‘  first-rate  ’  honey  is  complete— 30  ibs.  of  it.”  Any 
one  can  try  this  who  has  a  notion  that  way.  We  pre¬ 
sume  it  is  as  good  as  any  recipe  offered  at  any  price. 

Bielytra  Spectabilis— Naming— Hardiness.— 
Our  valued  correspondent,  N.  Goodsell,  of  New  Haven, 
N.  Y.,  asks  if  our  printer  did  not  make  a  mistake,  on  page 
136,  in  the  name  of  this  plant,  and  suggests  that  its  true 
name  is  “  Diclytra.”  We  believe  not.  The  word  is  de¬ 
rived  from  two  Greek  roots,— dis  and  elytron,  or  elutron. 
“Diclytra"  appears  in  one  or  two  of  the  older  botanical 
text  books,  but  it  was  doubtless  a  typographical  error 
there,  the  c  having  been  accidentally  substituted  for  e—  a 
very  common  mistake,  as  printers  well  know,  and  one 
which  has  caused  some  amusing  blunders.  The  Dielytra 
spectabilis  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  it  should  be  found  in 
every  garden,  even  the  smallest.  The  native  species, 
Dielytra  eximia,  resembles  the  D.  spectabilis  somewhat, 
but  is  much  less  beautiful.  Mr.  Goodsell  is  right  in  his 
suggestions  that  Generic  names  of  plants  should  com¬ 
mence  with  Capitals,  and  specific  names  with  small  let¬ 
ters,  (“  lower  case,”  as  the  printers  say,)  except  when 
the  specific  name  is  derived  from  a  proper  name. 

Bee  Mottos.— “  A  Subscriber  ”  of  Tazewell  County, 
Ill.,  says  he  is  in  a  fine  country  for  bees,  but  they  can  not 
raise  them  successfully  because  of  the  “Bee-Miller,”  and 
inquires  what  they  can  do.  lie  and  others  will  find  a 
series  of  articles  on  bees  in  our  successive  numbers.  As 
a  direct  answer,  however,  we  will  here  say : 

(1)  Get  acquainted  with  the  moth  and  the  worm,  so  as 
to  know  how  they  look.  The  female  moth  is  larger  than 
the  male,  and  quite  different,  of  a  dirty  brown  color, 
keeping  still  all  day  long  and  looking  much  like  a  sliver  of 
an  old  board.  Toward  evening  she  may  be  found  flitting 
around  the  entrance  of  the  hive.  She  is  the  author  of 
mischief  in  laying  her  eggs  within  the  hive,  and  her 
progeny  of  worms  devour  and  file  the  comb.  (2)  Put  your 
hand  on  every  moth  you  see  around  the  hive.  (3)  Set  dish¬ 
es  of  sweetened  water  and  vinegar  among  your  hives,  and 
every  morning  kill  the  moths  entrapped  in  them  by  night. 
(4)  Distrust  moth-proof  hives  for  which  great  claims 'are 
made  ;  but  take  care  to  have  all  hives  made  with  tight 
joints,  and  with  no  open  seams  outside  or  inside.  (5)  If 
the  moths  get  the  upper  hand  in  a  weak  hive,  expel  the 
bees,  and  join  them  to  another  stock.  (6)  Keep  no  feeble 
swarms  or  abandoned  sheets  of  comb  as  nurseries  for  the 
worms.  (7)  Lift  the  hives  at  times,  and  with  a  sharp 
stick  crush  any  worms  that  may  be  found  in  the  corners, 
or  cracks,  or  on  the  bottom  board. 

Covering’  Eles  Hives. — “A  Subscriber”  asks 
why  it  was  advised  in  the  May  number  that  a  hive  of 
bees  should  be  inverted,  if  it  was  to  be  carried  some  dis¬ 
tance.  He  would  “remove  it  carefully  from  its  place, 
right  side  up,  set  it  on  a  cloth  or  blanket,  and  carry  it  to 
the  place  of  destination.”  The  danger  would  be  that  he 
would  smother  the  bees,  if  the  cloth  fitted  tightly  to  the 
hive  and  the  hive  were  placed  on  a  wagon  or  wheel-bar¬ 
row.  The  great  object  of  inverting  is  to  insure  ventila¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  done  without  difficulty  in  Spring,  not  so 
well  in  Summer.  * 

Chestnut  ami  Walnut.— To  C.  P.,  of  Illinois. 
The  American  Chestnut  is  a  fine  ornamental  tree,  to  say- 
nothing  of  abundant  crops  of  sweet  nutricious  fruit.  It 
flourishes  on  a  variety  of  soil,  and  grows  spontaneously, 
over  a  wide  territory.  It  has  been  cultivated  as  far  north 
as  Maine  with  success.  A  light  soil  suits  it  best,  and  its 
favorite  localities  are  upon  high  grounds,  hill  and  moun¬ 
tain  sides.  The  English  Walnut,  (Juglans  regia,)  belter 
known  as  the  Madeira  nut,  is  quite  extensively  cultivated 
by  nurserymen.  It  makes  a  noble  ornamental  tree,  bears 
a  good  fruit,  and  is  perfectly  hardy  in  this  latitude.  Like 
the  chestnut,  it  does  best  on  a  dry  rolling  soil.  Both 
would  doubtless  flourish  at  the  West,  especially  upon  ele¬ 
vated  lands. 

Apple  Substitutes.— M.  Joslyn,  of  Cedar  Co., 
Iowa,  asks  “  if  we  know  ofa  more  acceptable  substituie 
for  apples  as  table  sauce,  than  the  tomato, gooseberry,  rasp¬ 
berry,  strawberry,  rhubarb,  currant,  &c.?”  These  are  all 
excellent,  particularly  the  strawberry  in  its  season,  and 
out  of  season,  if  well  preserved,  uncooked  in  sealed  cans. 
We  would  not  “  substitute  ”  these  for  the  apple,  but  have 
them  all,  and  the  apples  too. 

4.pples  and  Fears,  Hardy.— J.  G.,  of  Spring- 
field,  O.,  saysthe  last  two  winters  have  been  very  severe 
upon  fruit  trees,  and  wishes  a  short  list  of  Apples  and 
Pears  which  will  prove  hardy  in  his  vicinity.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  both  hardy  and  valuable. 


Early  Apples— Early  Harvest,  Early  Bough,  (sweet), 
Red  Astrachan,  William’s  Favorite,  Benoni  and  Grav- 
enstein.  Fall  varieties— Alexander,  Fall  Pippin,  Jersey 
Sweeting,  Monmouth  Pippin,  Porter  and  Rambo.  Win¬ 
ter  varieties— Baldwin,  Danver’s  Winter  Sweet,  Jona¬ 
than,  Newtown  Spitzenburg,  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
Yellow  Belleflower,  Newtown  Pippin  and  Black  Gilli. 
flower. 

Summer  Pears — Bartlett,  Bloodgood,  Madeleine,  Louise 
Bonne  de  Jersey,  Onondaga,  Rostiezer  and  Tyson. 
Autumn  Varieties— Beurrb  Diel,  Buffum,  Dix,  Fondante 
d’Automne,  Flemish  Beauty,  Onondaga  and  Seckel. 
Winter  Varieties — Easter  Beurrb,  Glout  Morceau,  Law¬ 
rence,  Vicar  of  Winkfield  and  Winter  Nelis. 

This  list  might  be  extended  much  further,  but  the  above 
are  sufficient  for  ordinary  culture. 

Apples  lux  Maime.— A  Maine  correspondent  says 
that  “just  to  hit  Brother  Bidwell  a  little,  ‘  a  poor  shack  in 
luck’ on  a  small  scale,  away  ‘  Down  East’  close  to  the 
jumping-off  place,”  last  year  sold  $505  worth  of  apples 
from  less  than  H  acres,  and  that,  too,  though  he  made  a 
bad  bargain  in  selling  them  at  $2  25  per  barrel. 

Naming-  Grapes.— C.  Dikeman,  Scott  County, 
Iowa.  The  “Charter  Oak,”  was  so  called  from  the 
famous  old  Charter  Oak,  of  Hartford,  but  is  a  libel  upon 
the  name,  as  the  grape  is  not  worth  growing.  The  “  Di¬ 
ana  Grape,”  was  named  after  its  originator,  Mrs.  Diana 
Crehore,  of  Boston.  The  “  Isabella,”  also  originated  by 
a  lady,  is  so  called  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Isabella  Gibbs.  The 
“  Rebecca,”  the  most  recently  introduced  is  named  after 
Mrs.  Rebecca  Peake,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  on  whose  ground 
the  first  vine  of  this  variety  was  discovered. 

Eggs-Pickle  for — W.  S.  T.,  of  Hampden  Co., 
Mass.,  will  find  the  following  a  good  pickle.  Eggs  are 
now  being  taken  from  it  in  a  sound  state  which  were  put 
away  last  season.  Dissolve  4  quarts  unslacked  lime  and 
4  quarts  salt  in  8  gallons  of  water  and  pour  this  liquid 
upon  the  eggs,  packed  in  a  water  tight  barrel  or  keg. 

Gapes  m  Ctoickens.— J.  M.,  writing  from  Onon¬ 
daga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  says  he  has  used  the  follow-ing  prevent¬ 
ive  with  complete  success  for  a  series  of  years.  “  Mix  a 
little  fresh  ground  coffee  with  corn  meal  and  feed  in  the 
morning  three  times  a  week.” 

Watering-  Flowers,-To  J.  G.  After  the  recent 
superabundant  natural  watering,  flowers  will  need  but 
a  little  for  a  long  time.  Water  only  when  the  ground  be¬ 
comes  dry.  Evening  is  the  best  lime  to  apply  it. 

Brooklyn  Horticultural  Society.— For 

membership,  &c.,  apply  to  either  of  the  following  officers : 
J.  W.  Degrauw,  President ;  J.  E.  Rauch,  Cor.  Sec.;  Jas. 
Parks,  Rec.  Sec.;  M.  Brandegee,  Treasurer. 

Hi igtot  suing— Balls  on  Cattle’s  Horns.— 
A.  R.  Vail,  of  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  inquires  if  the 
metalic  balls  on  cattle’s  horns  attract  lightning,  and  thus 
endanger  the  animals.  Wethinknot.  Around  knob  set  on 
a  poor  conductor  of  electricity  like  horn  can  have  little  or 
no  effect  of  this  kind.  The  animals  refered  to  would  have 
beenjust  as  likely  to  have  been  killed  without  the  “  brass 
ornaments.” 

WSxale  Oil  Soap.— In  speaking  of  this  mixture  as 
a  destroyer  ofthe  cherry  slug  on  page  135  of  last  month’s 
Agriculturist,  an  error  occurred  in  the  quantity  of  water 
to  be  used.  It  should  be  one  pound  of  soap  to  seven  and 
a  half  gallons  of  water.  If  much  stronger  than  this,  the 
plants  will  be  injured  by  the  application. 

Subsoil  Flow. — D.  W.  Wilson,  of  Clinton.  The 
ordinary  subsoil  plow  in  common  use  is  the  best.  Mapes’ 
Improved  Subsoil  or  Mole  Plow,  so  called,  we  do  not 
consider  valuable.  There  will  doubtless  be  improvements 
in  subsoil  plows  ere  long,  but  the  one  in  general  use  is 
very  good.  They  cost  from  $5  to  $9,  and  from  that  up¬ 
ward  according  to  the  size,  “rigging,”  &c. 

Breeding  Colts.— A.  L.  Sayre,  of  this  city,  in  a 
recent  note,  says  :  “  Having  had  several  discussions  with 
farmers  who  are  opposed  to  breeding  colts  on  account  of 
its  unprofitableness,  I  wish  to  refer  the  matter  to  your 
columns.  1  would  like  a  statement  of  all  expenses  of 
raising  a  colt  ofthe  best  blood,  say  to  the  age  of  four 
years.”  This  is  an  interesting  question,  and  instead  of 
answering  it  direclly  we  will  solicit  the  opinions,  or 
rather  experience  of  pur  readers  on  what  we  will  call  the 
“  Colt  Question.”  Who  will  respond? 

Hedge  Fences. — Jas.  H.  McNall,  of  Washington 
Co.,  Pa.,  writes :  “I  see  in  the  Agriculturist,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  leave  a  strip  of  land  twenty  feet  in  width 
on  each  side  ofthe  Osage  Orange  hedge  fence.  If  it  will 
do  well  by  leaving  that  amount,  people  should  be  satisfied, 
for  that  is  little  loss  of  ground  to  what  we  sustain  by 
keeping  up  timber  land  to  make  rail  fences,  and  less  than 
is  shaded  by  the  timber  that  is  generally  grown  around 
the  farm.  Besides  it  would  cost  less  to  keep  up  the 
hedge  fence  when  once  made.  It  appears  tome  that  if 
the  hedge  plants  were  set  out  without  having  the  centre 
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roots  cut  they  would  bear  more  breaking  of  the  side 
roots.  Would  it  not  do  as  well  to  drill  the  seed  as  set 
out  the  plants  where  the  fence  is  intended  to  stand.” 

Ittignicmette.— S.  F,  A.  This  plant  is  an  herba¬ 
ceous  annual  and  no  treatment  that  we  are  aware  of 
can  materially  alter  its  habit.  We  do  not  think  it  can  be 
grown  to  a  woody  shrub.  It  is  well  suited  to  pot  culture 
through  the  winter  when  sown  in  August  or  September. 
A  new  variety  has  been  cultivated  for  a  year  or  two  past 
in  England  of  a  larger  growth,  but  resembling  the  com¬ 
mon  “odorata”  in  habit,  growth,  &c. 

Crows.— J.  F.,  of  N.  J.,  says  the  crows  were  in  the 
habit  of  robbing  his  hens’  nests  which  suggested  the 
idea  of  an  infusion  of  arsenic  inside  the  egg.  The  result 
was  that  dead  crows  were  found  in  the  vicinity.  This 
specific  need  not  be  confined  to  crows.  Rats,  skunks, 
&c.,  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Budding-  and  Grafting'.— G.  S.,  of  Augusta, 
Ill.,  will  find  the  information  he  desires  on  budding  in 
the  present  number.  Grafting  will  be  discussed  at  the 
appropriate  season.  For  a  treatise  on  the  above,  and  the 
general  cultivation  of  fruits  we  can  recommend  the 
standard  work  of  A.  J.  Downing,  entitled  “  Downing’s 
Fruits  and  Trees  of  America.”  Retail  price  $1  50. 

Indian  Corn— Early  and  late  Planting-. 

—Our  Waterloo  Correspondent  writes:  Those  basket  re¬ 
marks  on  my  experience  in  Indian  com  culture  are  true, 
if  it  is  a  good  warm  corn  season,  with  no  trying  drouths  : 
bi>t  my  theory  will  succeed  in  allseasons.  As  to  having  to 
plant  corn  twice  over,  I  never  yet  encountered  such  a 
dilemma.  I  take  it  that  no  corn  rets  in  the  ground  in  a 
well  underdrained  field,  if  not  planted  before  the  tenth  of 
May.  I  planted  corn  and  sorghum  on  that  day,  this  cold 
season  and  have  now,  5th  June,  what  the  southrons  call  a 
“good  stand.”  The  sorghum  has  a  darker  and  much 
narrower  leaf  than  King  Philip  corn.  If  early  planted, 
corn  does  not  grow  at  the  root  when  the  leaves  are 
chilled  and  stationary.  Why  does  it  grow  so  much  faster 
than  later  plants  which  have  not  been  thus  retarded  by 
cool  weather  when  hot  weather  comes.  Experiment  not 
only  proves  this,  but  also  that  early  planted  corn  stands  a 
drouth  much  better  than  late  planted. 


NOTES  UPON  VALUABLE  BOOKS- 


[Purchasing  Books. — Bnok  selling  is  no  part  of  our  busi¬ 
ness,  and  we  would  prefer  to  have  all  our  readers  get 
such  works  as  they  desire  directly  from  the  publishers,  or 
from  a  regular  book-seller.  But  many  are  remote  from 
book  stores,  and  are  cautious  about  sending  money  to  un¬ 
known  publishers.  To  accommodate  such,  we  will  at 
any  time  be  happy  to  procure  any  desired  book,  especially 
on  any  subject  treated  of  in  the  Agriculturist.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  thing  we  can  send  any  book  by  mail  post-paid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  regular  retail  price— the  discount  allowed  us 
by  publishers  being  just  about  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of 
mailing.] 

American  Sliort-ISorn  Herd  Book— Vol.  3. 

This  valuable,  indeed  indispensable  work  to  breeders 
of  Short-Horns,  is  now  issued,  by  its  compiler,  Lewis  F 
Allen,  Black  Rock,  N.  Y.*  This  third  volume  is  more 
extensive  than  the  second,  which  was  issued  in  1855,  and 
contains  about  thirty-five  hundred  pedigrees,  including 
nearly  every  Short-Horn  herd  of  note  in  the  United  States 
and  the  Canadas.  It  is  richly  illustrated  with  upwards 
of  a  hundred  fine  cattle  portraits,  among  others,  those  of 
the  famous  bull  “  Cornet,”  bred  by  the  late  Charles  Col¬ 
ling,  of  England,  in  1804,  and  sold  at  his  great  sale  for  a 
thousand  guineas  ;  and  the  cow  “  Duchess,”  calved  in 
1800,  bred  also  by  Mr.  Colling.  In  the  portraits  are  shown 
the  best  cattle  of  half  a  century  ago.  Short-Horn  cattle 
are  now  an  American  institution,  and  on  no  soils,  and  in 
no  climates,  do  they  give  greater  promise  than  ours.  They 
are  the  ornament  of  the  gentleman’s  park,  and  the  materi¬ 
al  for  the  superior  beef  and  daries  of  our  farmers.  Every 
cattle  breeder  should  have  the  Herd  Book  ;  and,  even  if  he 
does  not  breed  Short- Horn  cattle,  he  will  get  many  a  cap¬ 
ital  idea  from  its  pages,  and  learn  how  the  beau  ideal  of 
bovine  excellence  is  obtained  by  close  attention,  and  the 
exeicise  of  good  taste  in  the  selection  and  propagation  of 
this  noble  race  of  animals.  The  book  is  beautifully  got 
up  in  paper,  printing,  plates,  and  binding,  and  will  make 
a  valuable  addition  to  every  rural  library  in  the  country. 
We  commend  it  to  public  examination. 

*  Those  desiring  the  Herd  Book,  can  address  their  or¬ 
ders  to  L.  F.  Allen,  as  above.  It  is  on  sale,  in  this  City, 
at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  of  R.  L.  Allen,  and  at  C. 
M.  Saxton  &  Co.’s  Agricultural  Bookstore 

Hooper’s  Western  Fruit  Book  :  A  compendious  col¬ 
lection  of  facts,  from  the  Notes  and  Experience  of 
successful  Fruit  Culturists,  arranged  for  practical  use 
in  the  Orchard  and  Garden.  By  E.  J.  Hooper,  for¬ 
merly  editor  of  “  Western  Farmer  <fc  Gardener.”  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Moore,  Wilstach,  Keys  <fc  Co.  333  pages. 
Price  $1. 

The  preface  to  this  work  is  written  by  Dr.  Warder,  and 
much  of  the  original  matter  bears  the  impress  of  having 
been  derived  from  the  same  fountain-head,  though  the 


Doctor  would  hardly  be  held  responsible  for  the  many 
Yankeeisms,  and  much  of  the  style  which  is  scarcely 
Addisonian.  Note  a  single  example  on  page  152 :  “  The 
Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  should  be  cultivated  only  on  the 
quince,  and  no  where  else."  We  notice  that  general  de¬ 
scriptions  of  a  genus,  instead  of  being  at  the  head  of  each 
genus  are  scattered  among  the  varieties  ;  thus,  in  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Heathcot,  page  165,  we  have  the  general 
qualities  of  pears,  while  under  the  Winter  Nelis,  page 
202,  we  find  a  description  of  the  best  way  to  cultivate  on 
the  quince.  The  descriptions  are  generally  good,  although 
in  some  instances  unjust  ;  for  example ;  of  the  “  Fall 
Bough,”  the  book  says :  “  Little  known  and  not  approved,” 
while,  at  least  hereabouts,  it  is  well  known  and  esteemed 
as  of  first-rate  quality.  Stetson  of  the  A  stor  House  finds 
that  his  guests  appreciate  it  by  eating  all  he  can  get  for 
them.  The  “  Willis  Sweet  ”  is  not  mentioned,  while  in 
many  places  it  is  counted  as  one  of  the  best  baking  apples 
if  not  the  best;  so  much  so,  thatpeaches  will  often  be  left 
untouched  at  the  table  while  Willis’  Sweets  are  there  well 
baked.  For  eating  with  milk,  its  sugary  richness  is 
unequalled.  However,  the  book  is  prepared  especially 
for  Western  readers,  and  is  scarcely  adapted  to  Eastern 
localities.  Dr.  Warder’s  articles  on  “treatment”  are 
very  good  in  any  place,  particularly  respecting  low  set 
trees  of  every  sort,  and  we  would  apply  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  to  forest  trees.  We  regard  Dr,  Warder  as  one  who 
combines,  perhaps  better  than  any  other  pomologist,  the 
double  advantages  of  theory  and  practice,  and  we  wish  he 
had  written  the  whole  book  or  .that  he  would  prepare 
another  such  an  one  as  he  can  bring  out.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  we  do  not  find  this  work  at  all  superior  to  those  of 
Barry,  Elliott  and  others,  except  in  its  quotations  from 
different  authors  in  the  descriptions.  It  is  much  behind 
Barry  in  the  details  of  treatment  taken  from  French 
works.  The  only  way  of  getting  a  really  good  “Fruit 
Book”  is  through  a  committee  of  the  Pomological  Socie¬ 
ty,  representing  different  sections  of  the  country,  with 
some  one  good  pen  to  throw  over  the  whole  the  life  and 
spirit  which  Downing  infused  into  all  his  writings.  We 
throw  out  this  hint  to  the  Society  and  do  not  despair  of 
yet  seeing  such  a  work  published. 

After  all,  there  is  no  better  fruit  book  as  far  as  it  goes  ; 
than  that  of  A.  J.  Downing,  and  if  Chas.  Downing,  who 
has  more  pomological  knowledge,  and  more  modesty  than 
belongs  to  most  fruit  men,  could  be  induced  to  bring  his 
brother’s  book  down  to  the  present  time,  we  should  pro¬ 
bably  have  about  all  that  we  specially  need  now  on  this 
subject.  Before  leaving  we  must  add,  however,  that  we 
value  Mr.  Hooper’s  work,  and  it  will  be  useful  to  all  fruit 
growers,  not  only  as  a  Western  book,  but  because  in  it  we 
can  find  so  readily  the  opinions  of  various  pomological 
bodies. 

Artificial  Culture  of  Fish, 

A  Treatise  on  the  Artificial  Propagation  of  Certain 

Kinds  of  Fish,  with  the  Description  and  Habits  of  such 

kinds  as  are  the  most  suitable  for  Pisciculture.  By 

Theodatus  Garlick,  M.  D.,  Cleveland,  O.  Thomas 

Brown,  Publisher 

This  is  a  neat  volume  of  142  pages,  comprising  a  series 
of  papers  which  first  appeared  in  the  Ohio  Farmer  within 
a  year  or  two  past,  with  some  emendations  by  the  author, 
and  detailing  the  theory  of  artificially  propagating  several 
kinds  of  fish,  after  which  his  own  practice  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  It  is  written  in  a  plain,  unambitious  style,  re¬ 
markable  more  for  good  sense  and  close  observation  than 
the  graces  of  scholarship,  vet  withal  instructive,  and  to 
the  point.  Although  the  author  describes  several  varie¬ 
ties  of  pond  or  still  water  fish  which  may  be  easily  domes¬ 
ticated— such  as  the  bass,  perch,  roach,  sunfish,  &c. — his 
favorite  is  decidedly  the  brook  or  speckled  trout,  where 
the  waters  are  congenial  to  them.  In  artificially  propa¬ 
gating  and  domesticating  this  beautiful  fish,  Dr.  Garlick 
has  been  eminently  successful.  We  had  the  pleasure  of 
inspecting  numerous  specimens  of  his  trout,  of  different 
ages,  while  exhibited  in  their  large  glass  cases  or  tanks, 
in  September  last,  at  the  State  Agricultural  Exhibition  in 
Cleveland.  In  these  cases,  with  fresh  cold  water  slowly 
percolating  through  them,  were  some  hundreds  of  fish 
from  two  inches  in  length  to  those  of  a  pound  weight, 
perfectly  healthy,  of  brilliant  color,  thrifty  and  active. 
They  were  taken  from  his  own  propagating  waters— arti¬ 
ficial  ponds  fed  by  springs— and  connected  with  each 
other  by  planked  flumes  or  conduits,  guarded  by  weirs 
and  net-work,  giving  him  entire  control  over  both  fish 
and  vVaters.  The  book  is  a  detail  of  successful  experi¬ 
ments  and  practice,  as  well  as  theory,  and  therefore  is  to 
be  received  as  authority. 

We  would,  indeed,  have  been  better  content  had  the 
ingenious  author  set  out  on  a  more  extended  plan  of  in¬ 
struction,  with  a  wider  scope  of  description  in  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  fish  for  domestication,  illustrated  with  the  manner 
of  making  ponds,  and  converting  our  vagrant  waters  with 
which  the  country  abounds,  into  stores  where  myriads  of 
edible  fish  may  be  propagated  for  domestic  use,  and  given 
at  length  the  domestic  habits  of  the  most  useful  among 
them.  Such  a  work,  now  that  we  have  the  mode  of 
propagation  understood,  is  much  needed,  and  we  cannot 


but  hope  that  one  so  well  prepared  as  Dr.  Garlick  appears 
to  be,  from  the  production  of  this  little  volume,  will  give 
us  the  full  measure  of  instruction  which  we  require  to 
carry  his  theory  into  general  practice.  There  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  farms  where  valuable  streams  flow  lifelessly 
along,  or  the  purest  springs  issue  in  abundance  from  their 
hillsides,  which  may  be  made  capable  of  yielding  quanti¬ 
ties  of  delicious  fish  of  many  varieties,  at  small  expense 
on  the  part  of  their  proprietors,  and  afford  abundance  of 
excellent  food  at  almost  all  seasons  for  the  table. 

It  is  passing  strange  to  us,  that  among  the  many  items 
of  domestic  rural  economy  which  have  engaged  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  people,  fish  culture  has  been  so  neglected.  It 
is  simple  in  theory,  and  easy  in  practice,  and,  as  it  an- 
pears  to  us,  only  needs  the  application  of  a  master  spirit 
in  its  development  to  set  those  who  have  the  opportunity 
right  at  work  to  accomplish  the  result  in  good  earnest. 
Our  State  Agricultural  Societies  have  for  three  years  past 
offered  a  liberal  premium  for  a  work  of  the  kind  adapted 
to  popular  use,  and,  strange  to  say,  no  treatise  has  yet 
made  its  appearance  in  response.  We  know  several  ac¬ 
complished  pens  that  need  only  to  set  themselves  about  it 
to  give  the  public  all  the  instruction  they  need,  and  trust 
that  another  year  will  not  pass  ere  we  can  notify  our 
readers  that  so  welcome  a  volume  is  offered  to  them.  We 
hope  that  Dr.  Garlick  may  be  induced  to  follow  his  brief 
volume  by  another  fully  suited  to  the  exigency,  and  prom¬ 
ise  him  in  advance,  not  only  the  thanks  of  all  liberal- 
minded  men,  but,  in  our  judgment,  a  solid  pecuniary  rec¬ 
ompense  for  his  labor  so  worthily  bestowed. 

The  Best  Dictionary.— It  would  seem  almost  super¬ 
fluous  to  speak  of  the  value  of  a  work  of  this  kind,  but  next 
to  the  Bible,  there  is  no  book  so  important  as  a  good  dic¬ 
tionary— one  of  the  kind  we  have  in  mind— and  such  an 
one  as  we  keep  three  several  copies  of— one  for  general 
family  use,  one  for  the  sanctum  or  office,  and  one  for  the 
sanctum  sanctorum  or  private  study,  and  were  the  book 
less  bulky,  we  would  have  a  fourth  copy  for  a  vade 
mecum  or  pocket  companion.  We  refer  of  course  to  the 
Unabridged  Webster’s  Dictionary,  published  by  Messrs. 
Merriam,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  which  we  consider  the 
most  perfect  thing  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  When  this 
work  was  first  issued,  during  Noah  Webster’s  life,  we  paid 
$14  for  a  copy  and  thought  it  money  well  laid  out  ;  now 
a  more  complete  edition  is  sold  for  $5  or  $6.  This  is 
really  a  family  Encyclopedia,  as  it  not  only  directs  how 
to  spell  and  pronounce  all  the  words  in  our  language,  in¬ 
cluding  Geographical,  Scripture,  and  Greek  and  Latin 
names,  but  it  also  gives  such  full  definitions  and  explana¬ 
tions  of  words  and  phrases  as  to  be  a  valuable  source  of 
information  upon  almost  all  topics.  Daniel  Webster,  who 
by  the  way,  was  not,  we  believe,  a  relative  of  Noah,  the 
Dictionary  Man,  once  said  :  “  I  possess  many  dictionaries 
and  of  most  of  the  learned  and  cultivated  languages,  an¬ 
cient  and  modern,  but  I  never  feel  that  I  am  entirely 
armed  and  equipped  in  this  respect  without  Dr.  Noah 
Webster’s  book  at  command.”  Farmers,  let  the  boys 
have  a  patch  of  ground  to  cultivate  “  on  their  own  hook,” 
if  they  agree  to  apply  the  proceeds  to  purchasing  an 
Unabridged  Webster’s  Dictionary.  We  have  alluded  to 
this  work  before,  and  do  voluntarily  so  again,  our  atten¬ 
tion  having  been  called  to  the  matter  by  seeing  an  adver¬ 
tisement  of  it  in  our  last  number. 


E5F*  Forty  Cents  a  Line. 


HEDGES’  CHINESE  SUGAR-CANE  MILLS. 

Three  sizes  of  Horizontal  Mill,  with  gearing  set  in  an 
iron  frame,  ready  to  attach  belt  or  gear  wheel  from  Steam, 
Water,  or  Horse  Power. 

PRICES  AS  FOLLOWS  : 

For  3-roller  mill  with  horizontal  rollers,  12  inches  di¬ 
ameter,  and  24  inches  long,  $300. 

The  same  size  mill,  vertical,  with  means  of  fastening  a 
beam  or  lever  overhead,  so  as  to  propel  by  horses,  with 
out  any  additional  machinery,  $175. 

For  3-roller  mill,  with  gearing,  &c.,  as  above  described, 
horizontal — rollers  8  inches  diameter  and  12  inches  long, 
$150. 

None  of  this  size,  vertical,  are  made. 

For  hand  mill  of  3  rollers,  5  inches  by  6,  geared  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  balance  wheel  and  two  cranks,  $50,  in  iron 
frame. 

We  make  vertical  mills,  each  with  3  rollers,  11  inches 
diameter,  of  any  length  of  roller,  from  12  inches  for  $100, 
to  30  inches  for  $250.  The  12-inch  mill  will  give  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  juice  per  minute,  with  two  horses.  Others  in  pro 
portion. 

Cast  iron  boilers  from  15  to  75  gallons. 

Terms— Cash.  30  days  required  for  completion  of 

orders.  HEDGES,  FREE  &  CO., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

or,  HEDGES,  MOCKBEE  &  CO., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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JEilitor’s  Notes— Crop  Prospects— Btorse- 
Sioes,  &c. 

We  write  this,  our  last  item,  on  the  20th  of  June,  in  the 
south-western  part  of  Ohio,  from  a  point  where  we  can 
look  out  upon  the  fertile  domains  cf  a  large  number  of  our 
readers,  who,  by  the  way,  are  not  aware  of  our  presence. 
We  have  during  a  week  or  two  past  gone  over  the  farms 
of  numerous  readers  of  the  Agriculturist ,  preferring  to 
make  observations  and  gather  facts  without  stopping  for 
the  formalities  of  “  making  an  acquaintance.”  We  have, 
in  this  way,  sometimes  drawn  out  useful  hints  and  sug¬ 
gestions  in  regard  to  what  kind  of  information  is  most 
needed  in  these  pages,  which  would  have  been  given  far 
less  freely,  had  it  been  known  that  our  editorial  sanctum 
was  in  hearing  distance.  Perhaps  some  of  the  Ohio  boys, 
on  reading  this  item,  will  recall  a  stranger  in  the  corn-field 
who  asked  all  sorts  of  questions  about  their  method  of 
growing  corn,  and  who  was  vain  enough  to  think  he  could 
show  them  a  thing  or  two  about  handling  the  hoe  and  cul¬ 
tivator.  Two  boys  on  the  Tuscarawas  River  will  doubt¬ 
less  remember  how  all  three  of  us  scud  across  that  400- 
acre  corn-field  to  get  under  a  big  tree  out  of  the  way  of  a 
sudden  shower.  We  remember  one  of  them  saying,  “it 
rained  every  day  this  year,  just  as  easy  as  open  and  sliut.’> 
In  the  valley  of  the  “Little  Miami”  River  we  dropped 
over  into  a  corn-field  where  there  were  eleven  horse  cul¬ 
tivators  all  at  work  near  together.  The  work  of  one  of 
the  three  boys  we  took  occasion  to  praise  a  little,  and  it 
would  have  done  any  one  good  to  see  how  nicely  the  next 
rows  were  worked.  Moral—  (to  parents). — A  word  of 
praise  is  often  more  effectual  than  a  reproof,  or  a  blow. — 
Another  of  these  boys  informed  us  that  “  he  read  every 
number  of  the  Agriculturist  alt  through,  and  that  when 
he  got  to  manage  a  farm  he  should  drain  every  field  any 
way.”  We  could  hardly  resist  the  temptation  to  break 
over  our  rule,  and  grasp  that  boy’s  hand  and  introduce 
ourself.  We’ll  do  it  now.  But  enough  of  these  matters 
for  this  time. 

From  our  office  to  this  point  we  have  journeyed  in  a 
zigzag  course  of  over  1,300  miles,  always  keeping  an  eye 
out  upon  the  growing  crops,  and  taking  every  possible  op¬ 
portunity  to  talk  with  farmers.  To  sum  up  the  result  of 
our  observations  thus  far,  we  may  say,  that  all  crops  are 
behind  time,  but  the  prospect  is  almost  universally  favor¬ 
able.  This  is  particularly  true  of  grass.  Wheat  covers 
much  less  space  than  in  any  former  year,  except  in  some 
of  the  south-cential  counties  of  Ohio,  where  there  appears 
to  be  no  diminution  but  rather  an  increase  of  surface 
sown.  On  clay  and  low  lands  the  winter-kill  has  produced 
many  bare  spots,  but  generally  the  fields  present  a  full, 
even  growth.  In  southern  Ohio,  a  majority  of  the  wheat 
is  now  headed  out,  and  the  heads  are  of  full  size. 

In  almost  every  section  we  have  visited  we  find  a  larger 
surface  devoted  to  oats  and  barley  than  heretofore,  but 
Indian  Corn  is  becoming  from  year  to  year  more  and  more 
the  great  staple  crop.  Through  the  vallies  of  the  Tusca¬ 
rawas,  Muskingum,  Little  Miami  and  Great  Miami  riv¬ 
ers,  the  rich  fertile  bottom  lands  are  now.  as  in  years  past, 
devoted  mainly  to  corn,  no  rotation  or  change  of  crop 
being  needed.  For  dozens  of  miles  one  will  scarcely  see 
anything  else  but  a  succession  of  these  fields  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  while  back  from  the  river"  at  a  distance  of  half  a 
mile,  or  less,  to  three  or  four  miles  in  some  places,  the 
hills  are  covered  with  wheat  or  clover.  If  we  were  called 
upon  to  prescribe  fora  pale,  dispeptic  denizen  of  the  City, 
we  would  at  once  advise  him  to  take  a  trip  from  east  to 
west  through  central  Ohio  at  this  season,  say  from  Alli¬ 
ance,  or  Bayard,  or  Steubenville  to  Dayton.  Two  months 
at  Saratoga  or  Newport  is  not  worth  mentioning  in  com¬ 
parison.  Whither  to  journey  from  Dayton  we  can  talk 
better  about  hereafter,  when  we  have  been  there . 

Just  now,  corn  growers  find  it  difficult  to  get  their  hoe. 
ing  done,  it  rains  almost  every  day,  and  has  done  so  for 
weeks  past.  In  hundreds  of  fields  the  weeds  are  choking 
ihe  com.  Unless  we  have  fairer  weather  soon,  many 
fields  will  be  greatly  injured  for  want  of  being  worked- 
The  horse-cultivators  are  worth  their  weight  in  silver 
now,  and  whoever  makes  even  the  slightest  improvement 
upon  the  present  form  of  this  implement,  will  confer  an 
immense  benefit  upon  the  whole  country,  and  deserve  a 
rich  reward.  Let  the  horse-hoe  inventers  tax  their  inge¬ 
nuity  still  farther.  There  is  a  wide  field  before  them. 

Sugar  Cane  Mills. 

In  our  advertising  columns  will  be  found  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  Messrs.  Hedges,  Free  &  Co.  We  have  to-day 
(June  19)  visited  their  manufactory  in  Cincinnati,  and 
examined  the  mills  of  different  forms  and  sizes.  Though 
unable  to  see  them  in  actual  opeiation  for  want  of  ma- 
tirials  to  work  with,  we  think  they  promise  to  excel  any 
other  form  of  pressing  roller  we  have  examined.  Of  the 
two  forms  w  e  give  the  decided  preference  to  the  vertical 
or  upright  cylinders,  as  these  dispense  with  the  addition¬ 
al  horse  power  apparatus  necessary  to  drive  the  horizon¬ 
tal  cylinders.  The  $100  size,  11  inches  in  diameter  and 
12  inches  in  length  of  cylinder  will  answer  for  ordinary 
pressing  on  a  moderate  scale.  For  smaller  experimental 


operations  the  hand  mill  will  be  sufficient.  We  tried  one 
of  these  to-day  with  dried  cane  from  the  South.  The 
pressing  was  well  done,  but  we  should  judge  that  it 
would  require  two  strong  men  to  turn  it  for  any  length  of 
time.  It  is  small,  compact,  and  low  priced,  and  for  limi¬ 
ted  trials  will  perhaps  be  all  that  will  be  required.  Were 
we  confident  that  a  large  business  would  be  done  in 
manufacturing  the  sugar  from  the  Chinese  sugar  cane, 
we  should  say  by  all  means  get  one  of  the  larger  mills. 
The  smallest  size  can  be  readily  attached  to  the  common 
Horse  Power  of  a  thrashing  machine  by  means  of  a  band 
wheel.  Further  information  can  be  obtained  by  address¬ 
ing  the  manufacturers.  We  learned  from  them  that  they 
have,  just  now,  calls  for  about  all  the  mills  they  can  make, 
but  they  hope  to  be  able  to  supply  all  seasonable  applica¬ 
tions. 

The  lateness  of  the  season,  and  the  continued  rains  will 
have  a  decided  tendency  to  retard  experiments  with  the 
Sugar  cane  this  season.  We  have  met  w  ith  several  per¬ 
sons  who  were  not  able  to  plant  the  seed  until  June  15th 
and  later,  while  others  put  it  into  the  ground  just  before 
long  cold  rains,  and  lost  a  part  of  their  seed  by  rotting. 


EEacJc  Volumes. 

We  have  now  spare  copies  of  Volumes  XII.,  XIII.  and 
XIV.  only.  Price  unbound,  $1  per  volume,  or  $1  25  if 
prepaid  by  mail.  Price,  bound,  $1  50  per  volume,  no^ 
mailable. 


TERMS  —  (invariably  cash  before  insertion): 
Twenty-five  cents  per  line  (of  ten  words)  for  each  insertion. 

By  the  column  or  half  column,  $30  per  column  for  the  iirst 
insertion  and  $25  for  each  subsequent  insertion. 

Business  Notices  Forty  cents  a  line. 

Advertisements  to  be  sure  of  insertion  must  be  received  at 
latest  by  the  20tli  of  the  preceding:  month. 


“Think  of  Living.’1  New  Volumes! 

OUR  ILLUSTRATED  FAMILY  JOUR¬ 
NALS:  — 

LIFE  ILLUSTRATED;  a  First-Class  Pictorial  Family  Pa¬ 
per,  devoted  to  News,  Literature,  Science,  the  Arts ;  to  Enter¬ 
tainment,  Improvement,  and  Progress.  A  large,  handsome  quar¬ 
to.  Published  weekly,  at  $2  a  year.  $1  for  half  the  year. 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  BEGIN  WITH  THE  JULY 
NUMBER : 

THE  WATER-CURE  JOURNAL:  devoted  to  Hydropathy, 
its  Philosophy  and  Practice  ;  Physiology,  Anatomy,  and  the 
Laws  of  Life  and  Health.  Illustrated,  Monthly,  $1  a  year. 

THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL;  gives  Practical  In¬ 
structions  to  Learners,  with  Directions  for  the  Cultivation  and 
Improvement  of  Mankind.  Illustrated.  $1  a  year. 

For  Three  Dollars,  all  three  Journals  will  be  sent  a  year. 

FOWLER  AND  WELLS,  308  Broadway,  New-York. 


To  Persons  oast  of  Employment. 

WANTED— IN  EVERY  COUNTY  IN 

the  United  States,  active,  industrious  and  enterprising 
men,  as  Agents  for  the  sale,  by  subscription,  of  valuable  and  in¬ 
teresting  Books ;  all  of  them  being  expressly  adapted  to  the 
wants  ot  every  family,  and  containing  nothing  of  a  pernicious  or 
injurious  tendency.  Our  Publications  are  among  the  best  in  the 
country,  and  good  Agents  can  realize  a  profit  from  §2  to  $3  per 
day  by  engaging  in  the  business.  A  small  capital  of  only  $20  to 
$50  is  required.  For  further  particulars,  address 
ROBERT  SEARS,  Publisher, 

NO.  181  William-street,  New-York. 


CHINESE  SUGAR-CANE  SEED, 

50  Cents  per  Pound. 

The  subscriber  has  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  the  best  Chinese 
Sugar-Cane  Seed  (called  also  “Chinese  Imphee,”  “Sorgho,” 
&c.),  which  will  be  sold  during  the  remainder  of  the  season,  in 
small  or  large  quantities,  to  suit  purchasers,  at  seventy-five  cents 
a  pound. 

EF*  This  seed  was  grown  by  Leonard  Wray,  Esq. 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  Water-street,  New-York. 


Norman  horse. — young  dili- 

GENCE  will  stand  for  a  limited  number  of  mares  the  en¬ 
suing  season.  He  was  raised  by  the  subscriber,  and  is  now 
(June  1)  25  months  old,  16  hands  high,  and  5  feet  10  inches  girth. 
He  was  sired  by  the  imported  horse  Diligence,  and  is  of  chest¬ 
nut  sorrel  color.  JAMES  A.  ECKERSON. 

Tap  pan,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ALDEMEf  COWS  FOSS  SALE, 
rriwo  COWS  WITH  CALVES— ONE 

Ji.  Bull  Calf,  one  Heifer  do. ;  one  Heifer,  15  months  old ;  one 
very  fine  Bull;  were  imported  some  sixteen  months  ago,  and 
will  be  sold  reasonable. 

Address  GIDEON  THOMPSON, 

Bridgeport,  Ct. 


rfpHE  SHORT-HORN  BULL  GOVER- 

iL  NOR,  for  sale  at  a  bargain.  He  is  one  of  the  best  bred 
Bulls  in  the  country,  good  size,  fine  form,  &c.  For  pedigree, 
see  (541)  American  Herd  Book,Vol.  2d,  page  153. 

J.  F  SHEAFE, 

New-Hamburg,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


|  MERIC  AN  GOTHIC-INVENTED 

k  by  EUGENIO  LATILLA,  Architect.  Designs  mnde for 
ncrele  buildings.  Address,  Gothics,  Chappaqua  Post-Office, 
estchester  county,  N.  V. 


R.  L.  ALLEN, 

189  Water-st.,  New-Yorn. 
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FSESj©  AM©  CJAMffiiEK  SEEDS. 

A  FULL  ASSORTMENT  OF  THE 

choicest  Foreign  and  Domestic  Field  and  Garden  Seeds, 
raised  expressly  for  my  trade.  Especial  care  is  taken  that  all  | 
seeds  are  fresh  and  genuine  to  the  kind.  For  sale,  wholesale 
and  retail, 

Chineso  Sugar  Cane  Seed, . 50  cents  per  pound. 

Rutabaga,  Russia  or  Swedish  Turnip... 50  cents  do. 

Large  White  Flat  Turnip . 50  cents  do. 

Long  White  Tankard  do . 50  cents  do. 

Yellow  Aberdeen  do . 75  cents  do. 

YellowStone  do . 75  cents  do. 

Red  Top  do .  75  cents  do. 

Carrot- Long  Orange  and  White  Belgian. 

Beet — White  Sugar,  Mangold  Wurtzel. 

Spring  and  Winter  Vetches.  Broom  Corn. 

Grass  Seeds— Timothy,  Red  Top.  Orchard,  Ray,  Blue,  Sweet 
scented  Vernal,  Foul  Meadow,  Mixed  Lawn. 

Clover — Red,  Dutch  White,  Lucerne,  Alsike,  Crimson 
Sweet-scented. 

Millet — Extra  clean,  for  sowing. 

Osage  Orange .  Yeliow  and  Honey  Locust. 

Strawberry ,  Currant  and  Raspberry  Seed. 

Buckwheat  of  superiur  quality. 

Bird  Seed,  Canary,  Hemp,  Rape,  Maw  and  Rough  Rice. 
Grafting  Wax,  Whale  Oil  Soap,  Guano  and  Superphosphate  o 
Lime,  in  small  packages  of  25  cents  each. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  all  kinds  furnished  to  order. 

Books.— A  choice  variety  of  Standard  Works  on  Horticulture, 
Agriculture,  &c.  &c. 

American  Herd  Book,  Vols.  1,  2  and  3. 

R.  L.  ALLEN, 

189  Water  st.,  New-York. 

SUPERIOR  SEED  BUCKWHEAT.— 

^  For  sale  bv 


P©ffifABLE  SAW  M5ULS. 
“MILLER’S  PLANTATION  SAW 

-LY-iL  MILL”  is  the  only  Mill  in  the  world  that  can  be 
shipped  perfectly  built  and  ready  for  running.  The  saw  is  fitted 
in  its  place,  and  every  wheel  and  pulley  in  their  proper  posi¬ 
tion.  The  purchaser  has  no  building  or  fitting  up  to  do  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  his  Mill — simply  to  drive,  say  eight  or  ten  stakes  to 
bolt  his  bed-pieces  to  brace  his  Mill  firmly — put  in  his  learn,  and 
commence  sawing.  There  is  no  digging— no  hauling  up  of  logs— 
and  the  planter  or  lumberman  need  not  encoun  <  r  the  danger 
that  always  attends  small  portable  engines  and  boilers,  as  this 
Mill  can  be  operated  to  advantage  by  horse-power — six  horses 
giving  power  enough  10  manufacture  2,500  feet  of  lumber  In 
twelve  hours.  A  Mill  is  kept  constantly  running  in  this  city  for 
the  inspection  of  buyers.  Price  $500 — with  extra  machinery 
for  horse-power,  $650. 

T.  MILLER,  120  William-st.,  New-York. 

ALBERT  PALMER  &  J.  H.  HUNTINGTON, 

120  William-st.,  New-York,  General  Agents. 

AY  AND  COTTON  PRESSES — THE 

attention  of  farmers  is  called  to  Ingersoll’s  New  Premium 
Portable  Hay  Press.  This  Pres$  combines  greater  power  and 
portability,  requires  less  labor,  occupies  less  space,  and  costs 
less  money,  than  any  other  machine  for  baling  hay  ever  offered 
to  the  public.  It  is  equally  convenient  forpressing  cotton,  hemp, 
hops,  Broom  corn,  rags,  busks,  &c.  Full  particulars  will 
be  furnished  upon  application,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  to 
FAIRBANKS  &  CO.,  Scale  Manufacturers, 

No.  189  Broadway,  New-York. 

Thermometers,  barometers,  &c. 

of  reliable  quality  and  various  descriptions,  among  which 
are  those  particularly  suited  for  Horticultural  purposes,  which 
register  the  coldest  and  wannest  degree  of  temperature  during 
the  24  hours,  in  t  he  absence  of  the  observer.  For  sale  by 

D.  EGGERT  &  SON,  239  Pearl-st. 


Fine, beautiful  hair— jet  black  or  brown ; 

Or  tresses,  curling  and  golden — 

Is  the  certain  result — without  chance  or  doubt— 

Of  the  use  of  LYON’S  KATIIAIRON. 

The  immense  sale  of  LYON’S  KATHAIRON — nearly  1,000,000 
bottles  per  year — proves  its  excellence  and  universal  popularity. 
It  restores  the  Hair  after  it  has  fallen  out,  invigorates  and  beau¬ 
tifies  it — making  it  soft,  curly,  and  glossy — cleanses  it  from  all 
Scurf  and  Dandruff,  and  imparts  to  it  a  delightful  perfume.  The 
Ladies  universally  pronounce  it  the  finest  and  most  agreeable 
article  ever  used.  Sold  by  all  dealers,  everywhere,  for  25  cents 
per  bottle. 

HEATH,  WYNKOOP  &  CO., 

Proprietors  and  Perfumers, 

63  Liberty-street,  New-York. 


TO  SONS  OF  TEMPERANCE— THE 

INDEPENDENT  EXAMINER,  Poughkeepsie  N.  Y., 
H.  A.  Guild,  Editor  and  Proprietor,  is  now  the  Official  Organ 
of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  of  Eastern  New-York.  It  is  a  large¬ 
sized,  handsomely-printed  weekly  paper,  advocating  fearlessly 
and  boldly  the  Great  Cause  of  the  day.  The  Examiner  should 
find  its  way  into  every  family,  and  into  the  hands  of  all  who 
wish  early  and  accurate  temperance  information. 

Terms. — One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents  per  annum,  in  advance. 
Address,  A.  GUILD, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Russia  or  bass  mats,  gunny 

BAGS,  TWINES,  &c.,  suitable  for  Nursery  purposes,  for 
sale  in  lots  to  suit,  by 

D  W.  MANWARING,  Importer, 

248  Front-street,  New-York. 


1A/1LLARD  FELT,  No.  14  Maiden-lane, 

v  V  Manufacturer  of  Blank  Books, and  Importer  and  Dealer 
inPAPERand  STATIONERY  of  every  description.  Patticu- 
lar  attention  paid  to  orders 
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!  THE  INFALLIBLE 
SELF-SEALING 

Eruit  and  Vegetable  Can. 

Our  experience  during  the  past  years  in 
manufacturing  Self-Sealing  Fruit  Cans, 
and  the  universal  satisfaction  and  cer¬ 
tificates  of  parties  who  have  purchased 
and  tested  thoseof  various  makers  have 
given  ours  the  decided  preference  over 
all  others.  The  subscribers  offer  to  the 
public  the  best  Self-Sealing  Can  ever 
invented,  to  preserve  Fruits,  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  &c.  The  sealing  is  invariably 
PERFECT.  All  others  require  solder 
or  cement.  The  opening  has  been  en¬ 
larged  to  admit  a  full  sized  Peach. 
Every  Can  is  perfectly  tested  before  it 
leaves  our  manufactory. 

E.  KETCHAM  &  CO. 

Late  Taylor  &  TIodgetts, 

Man’fre  Of  Planished  Tin  &  Japruined  Ware, 
«Si>  Pearl  St.,  N.  IV. 
ti  One  door  from  Beekninn  Street. 


TAYLOE  &  HODSET'IS’ 

INFALLIBLE 

SELF-SEALING  FEUIT  CAN, 

WITH  BURNETT’S  ATTACHMENT. 

Patented  August  21,  1855. 

It  has  Ion®  been  a  desideratum  to  preserve  Fruits  by  some  cneap 
method,  such  as  would  keep  them  fit  for  domestic  ’use,  a  num 
ber  of  years.  The  expense  of  preserving  with  sugar  is  a  serious 
objection.  Free  access  of  atmosphere  causes  the  decomposition 
of  vegetable  matter.  It  is  obvious  that  the  exclusion  of  it  must 
prevent  this  effect  from  taking  place,  and  that,  consequently,  if 
Berries ,  Fruits ,  Vegetables,  &c.  &c.  are  completely  kept  from  the 
contact  of  air,  they  cannot  spoil.  To  effect  this,  the  only  safe 
and  reliable  article  is 

TAYLOR  &  HOGETTS’  SELF-SEALING  CAN. 

It  is  so  simple  in  its  construction,  that  any  one  can  close  Fifty 
Cans  an  hour  without  the  aid  of  a  tinner;  it  requires  neither 
Solder,  Cement  nor  Wax.  The  article  is  very  strong,  and  will 
last  a  number  of  years.  The  aperture  is  sufficiently  large  to 
admit  a  full  sized  peach. 

Apricots,  Plums,  Pears,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Tomatoes,  Green  Peas.  Green  Com, 
Figs,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  or  Pie  Plant,  and  in  fact  each  and 
every  kind  of  Fruit  and  Vegetable,  can  be  preserved  for  years 
.  in  their  fresh  state,  in  any  climate. 

Quart,  3-Pint,  Half-Gallon  and  Gallon. 

G5P  Trade  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

EIF*  Full  directions  for  putting  up  the  various  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  accompany  the  cans. 

E.  KETCHAM  &  CO., 

289  Pearl-street,  New-York. 

SPRAT’S  PATENT  SELF-SEALING  CANS 

ARE  ACKNOWLEDGED  to  be  the  only  safe  and  reliable 
Self-Sealing  Cans  in  the  market.  They  have  now  been  in  use 
for  the  oast  three  years,  and  Fruit  and  Vegetables  preserved  m 
them  have  been  subjected  to  severe  tests  by  change  of  climate 
from  Canada  to  California,  and  when  opened  the  contents  are 
found  in  pertectstato  of  preservation,  with  all  the  natural  flavor 
as  if  just  put  up.  By  these  Cans.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  may  be  pre¬ 
served  perfectly  fresh  without  the  use  of  Sugar.  The  process  is 
very  simple  and  the  cans  are  easily  closed  and  opened  by  a 
wrench  made  for  the  purpose— full  directions  for  use  accompany 
the  cans.  prices. 

Quart  Cans,  per  dozen . $2  50 

Half  Gallon  Cans,  per  dozen .  3  75 

One  Gallon  Cans,  per  dozen .  5  00 

Wrenches,  each .  06 

WELLS  &  PROVOST,  Sole  Proprietors, 

No.  215  Front-st.,  New-York. 


FAIRBANK’S 


HA¥  AND  CATTLE  SSCASJES, 

FOR  WEIGHING  Loaded  Wagons,  Carts,  Live  Stock,  Pro¬ 
duce,  &c.  More  than  Four  Thousand  these  convenient  and 
durable  Scales  ha7e  been  put  up  by  us  la  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Provinces.  Wo  also  have  more  than  One 
Hundred  different  modifications  of 

PLATFORM  AND  COUNTER  SCALES, 
adapted  to  every  required  operation  of  weighing. 

Pamphlets  with  Cuts  and  Descriptions  will  be  furnished  upon 
application,  by  mail  or  otherwise, 

FAIRBANKS  &  EWING, 

Masonic  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FAIRBANKS  &  CO.,  189  Broadway,  New-York. 


TO  PRINTERS — For  Sale  a  quantity  of 

Type  (Pearl  to  Pica) ;  Chases;  Double  Stands,  ($3  50); 
Stone  ;  Galleys ;  Leads;  Rules,  with  a  large  number  of  Card 
Fonts,  Cuts,  Borders,  Cabinet,  &c.,  cheap,  Apply  at  this  Office. 


AND  COMBINED  MOWER  AND  REAPER; 

STRONG,  SIMPLE  IN  CONSTRUCTION;  NOT 
LIABLE  TO  GET  OUT  OF  ORDER; 
COMPACT,  LIGHT,  EASY  OF  DRAFT, 
PERFECTLY  SAFE  TO  THE  DRIVER, 

AND  MAY  BE  WORKED  WITH  A 

SLOW  GAIT  BY  HORSES  OR  OXEN. 

NO  CLOGGING  OF  KNIVES. 

Works  well  on  Rough  Ground,  also  on  Side-liills,  Sait  and 

Fresh  Meadows,  &c.,  and  in  ahy  kind  of  lodged 
Grass  and  Clover. 

WARRANTED  TO  GIVE  ENTIRE  SATISFACTION. 

MANUFACTURED  AT 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT 
MANUFACTORY, 

And  for  sale  at  the  Warehouse  and  Seed  store  of 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  Water-street,  New-York. 

see  what  farmers  say  of  it. 

Wc,  the  subscribers,  having  seen  your  (Allen’s)  Patent  Mow¬ 
ing  Machine  in  use,  both  in  heavy  and  light  grass  and  clover, 
and  in  places  badly  lodged,  speak  of  its  performance  with  uni¬ 
versal  approbation.  It  may  be  drawn  by  a  pair  of  light  horses 
with  ease,  cutting  wide  and  perfectly  clean,  and  leaving  the 
grass  spread  in  the  best  possible  manner.  We  also  believe  that 
more  grass  may  bo  cut  in  a  day,  and  in  a  better  manner,  with 
your  Mower  than  with  any  other  in  this  vicinity.  W  e  therefore 
recommend  it  as  the  very  best  Mower  now  in  use. 

C.  P.  Treat,  E.  W.  Taylor,  Horace  Pomeroy, 

S.  C  Douglass,  Leicester  Moffitt,  Trueman  Clark. 
Wm.  L.  Perkins,  Lyman  Myllard,  Win.  McBride, 
Alanson  Moffitt,  H.  S.  Pomeroy,  Harmen  Newell, 

Michael  Barns,  George  King,’  C.  L.  Taylor, 

David  Knapp,  George  Bougliton,  L.  T.  King, 

D.  G.  King,  R.  M.  Allen,  S.T.  Gillmore, 

Isaac  Watts,  J.  C.  Wells,  Joseph  Hodges, 

Robert  Treat,  C.  A.  Kellogg.  Riley  Root," 

Peter  Hitchcock,  S.  B.  Hollis,  Stephen  Searles, 

L.  T-  Willmot,  Calvin  Moffitt,  Myron  Beard. 

Carlton  Clapp, 

Geauga  Co.,  Ohio,  Nov.  20,  1856. 

We  have  used  Allen’s  Patent  Mower  during  tho  late  harvest, 
and  find  it  to  work  well.  It  is  of  easy  draft,  and  comes  quite  up 
to  our  expectations. 

Tunis  V.  Conover,  James  Woole,  Dr.  Wm.  Conover, 
Henry  Weathers,  Joseph  C.  Conover,  Henry  Robinson, 
Jacob  Schenck,  Mrs.  Schenck,  H.  S.  Conover, 

John  Davidson,  James  House,  D.  Schenck. 
Marlboro’,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  Nov.  20,  1856. 

The  subscribers  having  seen  Allen’s  Patent  Mowing  Machine 
in  use,  both  in  heavy  and  light  grass  of  different  sorts,  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  speak  of  its  performance  with  the  highest  approbation. 
It  was  drawn  by  a  pair  of  light  horses  with  apparent  ease,  cut¬ 
ting  a  wide  swarth  perfectly  clean,  whether  the  grass  were 
standing  or  badly  lodged,  and  leaving  it  spread  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  manner.  This  was  done  during  and  immediately  after  a 
heavy  shower,  and  without  any  clogging  of  the  knives. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Pre6.  U.  S.  Agricultural  Society. 

Charles  C.  Sewell,  Aaron  D.  Weld. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  26,  1855. 

The  undersigned  were  present  at  a  trial  of  Allen’s  Patent 
Mower  on  the  farm  of  Jesse  Jewell,  Esq.,  and  were  much  grati¬ 
fied  with  its  operation.  It  cuts  close— no  clogging — and  is  light 
for  a  span  of  horses  in  ordinary  mowing.  It  is  a  strongly  made 
and  excellent  machine. 

Lee  Taft,  Ira  Bushnell,  C.  M.  H.  Ferguson, 

A.  M.  Hawkins,  J.  Jewel],  Anson  Wentworth. 
Starksboro’,  Vt.,  Aug.  22,  1855. 

The  undersigned  have  seen  Allen’s  Mowing  Machine  tested 
in  different  kinds  of  grass,  and  can  recommend  it  as  a  most  re¬ 
liable  machine,  which  can  not  fail  to  give  satisfaction  in  any 
kind  of  grass.  We  consider  it  Contains  more  advantages  than 
any  other  in  use. 

Patrick  Durmedy,  Whitestone,  L.  I. 

George  L.  Smith,  do. 

Henry  Allen,  Great  Neck,  L.  I. 

Lucius  M.  White,  Strattonport,  L.  I. 

M.  Johnston,  Great  Neck,  L.  I. 

Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  15,  1856. 

We  have  each  used  one  of  Allen’s  Improved  Mowers  the  past 
season,  and  testify  that  it  is  an  easy  working,  durable,  and  every 
way  satisfactory  machine. 

James  Jacobus,  Stilestown,  Morris  Co..  N.  J. 

Isaac  Van  Dine,  Mountville,  Morris  Co.,  N‘  J. 

Levi  E.  Kent,  Rockaway  Neck,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

Abraham  H.  Husk,  Fairfield,  Essex  Co  ,  N.  J. 

Henry  Francisco,  Franklin,  Essex  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  undersigned  have  used  Allen’s  Patent  Mowing  Machine 
during  the  past  harvest,  and  can  recommend  it  with  confidence 
to  their  fellow-farmers  as  a  reliable  mower— doing  all  it  pro¬ 
fesses  to  do,  and  excelling  any  other  mower  known  in  these 
parts ;  and  we  believe  we  have  seen  all  the  most  improved  pat¬ 
terns.  It  does  not  clog,  and  will  cut  grass  under  water,  if  needed. 

T.  E.  Porter,  Wm.  Dickinson,  Chas.  Wheeler, 

W.  A.  Smith,  John  Bell,  Edwin  Porter, 

T.  P.  Huntington,  Geo.  Gaylord,  T.  Granger, 

Chester  Smith,  H.  Burrell,  T.  Smith,  Hadley, 

E.  Williams,  G.  Lyman,  )  A  h  f  Mfl„  Mass. 
Erek  Poker,  C.  Merrick,  1  ^mnerst.Mass. 

Henry  Parsons,  David  Dawson.  Northampton,  Mass. 

M.  Stebbins,  Deerfield,  Mass. 

Royal  Fowler,  Westfield,  Mass. 
Hampshire  Co.,  Mass.,  Dec.  1, 1856. 

We  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  Allen  Mowers  pur¬ 
chased  from  your  agent.  We  consider  it  quite  superior  to  other 
machines  in  lightness  of  draft,  slow  speed  at  which  the  team  may 
worlc,  compactness,  ease  of  management,  and  safety  to  driver.  It 
does  not  clog ,  is  well  made ,  costs  nothing  for  repairs,  and  the 
spring  on  side-wheel  and  loose  play  of  tongue  are  great  improve¬ 
ments.  We  think  you  have,  by  far,  the  best  machine  made. 
David  L.  fielding,  Justus  C.  Haviland,  Dame.  B.  Haight, 
Senier  S.  Northrop,  Taber  Belden,  (  leme  it  Haight, 

J.  Haviland,  Jr.,  Joseph  Belden,  Jacob  O.  Haight, 

Richard  Sherman,  Jonathan  Thorne,  R.  G.  Coffin, 

James  M.  Martin,  Jarvis  Congden,  Jacol  N.  Haight, 

Daniel  H.  Lyon. 

Dover  Plains,  N.  Y.,  Nov  1855 


CHOICE  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE. 
THE  ILLINOIS  CENTRAL 
RAILROAD  COMPANY 

IS  NOW  PREPARED  TO  SELL  ABOUT 

1,500,000  ACRES  OF  CHOICE 

FARMING  LANDS, 

IN  TRACTS  OF  FORTY  ACRES  AND  t/PWARDS, 

ON  LONG  CREDITS,  AND  AT  LOW  RATES  OF  INTEREST. 

PJpHESE  LANDS  WERE  GRANTED  BY 

-EL  the  Government  to  aid  tho  construction  of  this  Road,  and 
are  among  the  richest  and  most  fertile  in  the  world.  They  ex¬ 
tend  from  Northeast  and  Northwest,  through  the  middle  of  ihe 
State,  to  the  extreme  South,  and  include  every  variety  of  climate 
and  productions  found  between  those  parallels  of  latitude.  The 
Northern  portion  is  chiefly  prairie,  interspersed  with  fine  groves, 
and  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  sections  timber  predominates, 
alternating  with  beautiful  prairies  and  openings. 

The  climate  is  more  healthy,  mild  and  equable,  than  any 
other  part  of  the  country;  the  air  is  pure  and  bracing,  while  liv 
ing  streams  and  springs  of  excellent  water  abound. 

Bituminous  Coal  is  extensively  mined,  and  supplies  a  cheap 
and  desirable  fuel,  being  furnished  at  many  points  at  S2  to 
$4  per  ton,  and  wood  can  be  had  at  the  same  rate  per  cord. 

Building  Stone  of  excellent  quality  also  abounds,  which  can 
be  procured  for  little  more  than  the  expense  of  transportation. 

The  great  fertility  of  these  lands,  which  are  a  black  rich  mold 
from  two  to  five  feet  deep,  and  gently  rolling — their  contiguity  to 
this  road,  by  which  every  facility  is  furnished  for  travel  and 
transportation  to  the  principal  markets  North,  South,  East, 
West,  and  the  economy  with  which  they  can  be  cultivated,  ren¬ 
der  them  the  most  valuable  investment  that  can  be  found,  and 
present  the  most  favorable  opportunity  for  persons  of  industri¬ 
ous  habits  and  small  means  to  acquire  a  comfortable  independ¬ 
ence  fti  a  few  years. 

Chicago  is  now  the  greatest  grain  market  in  the  world,  and 
the  facility  and  economy  with  which  the  products  of  these 
lands  can  be  transported  to  that  market, make  them  much  more 
profitable  at  the  prices  asked  than  those  more  remote  at  Govern¬ 
ment  rates,  as  the  additional  cost  of  transportation  is  a  perpetual 
tax  on  the  latter,  which  must  be  borne  by  the  producer  in  the 
reduced  price  he  receives  for  his  grain,  &c. 

The  Title  is  Perfect,  and  when  the  final  payments  are  made, 
Deeds  are  executed  by  the  Trustees  appointed  by  the  State,  and 
in  whom  the  title  is  vested  to  the  purchasers,  which  convey  to 
them  absolute  titles  in  Fee  Simple,  free  and  clear  of  every  in¬ 
cumbrance,  lien  or  mortgage. 

The  prices  are  from  0G  to  030. 

INTEREST  ONLY  3  PER  CENT. 

20  per  cent,  deducted' from  the  Credit  price  for  Cash. 

Those  who  purchase  on  long  credit  give  notes  payable  in  2,  3, 
4,  5  and  6  years  after  date, and  are  required  to  improve  one-tenth 
annually  for  five  years,  so  as  to  have  one-half  the  land-  under 
cultivation  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

Competent  Surveyors  will  accompany  those  who  wish  to  ex¬ 
amine  these  lands,  lree  of  charge,  and  aid  them  in  making  fcelet> 
tions. 

The  lands  remaining  unsold  are  as  rich  and  valuable  as  those 
which  have  been  disposed  of. 

SECTIONAL  MAPS 

Will  be  sent  to  any  one  who  will  inclose  fifty  cents  in  Postage 
Stamps,  and  Books  or  Pamphlets,  containing  numerous  in¬ 
stances  of  successful  farming,  signed  by  respectable  and  well- 
known  farmers  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Railroad  lands 
throughout  the  State ;  also  the  cost  of  fencing,  price  of  cattle, 
expense  of  harvesting,  threshing,  etc.,  or  any  other  informa¬ 
tion,  will  be  cheerfully  given  on  application,  either  personally 
or  by  letter,  in  English,  French  or  German,  addressed  to 
JOHN  WILSON. 

Land  Commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co. 

Office  in  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Depot,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

!>0>CT©12,  HOOFLASD’S 
CELEBRATED 

GERMAN  RITTERS. 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  C.  M.  JACKSON,  Philad’a,  Pa. 

WILL  EFFECTUALLY  CURE 
LIVER  COMPLAINT.  DYSPEPSIA,  JAUNDICE, 

CHRONIC  OR  NERVOUS  DEBILITY. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEYS 
AND  ALL  DISEASES 
ARISING  FROM 
A  DISOR¬ 
DERED 
LIVER 
OR 

STOMACH; 

Such  as  Constipation,  Inward  Piles,  Fullness  or  Blood  to  the 
Head,  Acidity  of  th  e  Stomach,  Nausea,  Heartburn,  Disgust 
for  Food,  Fullness  or  Weight  in  the  Stomach,  Sour  Eruc¬ 
tations,  Sinking  or  Fluttering  at  the  Pit  of  the  Stomach, 
Swimming  of  the  Head,  Hurried  and  Difficult  Breathing, 
Fluttering  at  the  Heart,  Choking  or  Suffocating  Sensations 
when  in  a  lying  posture,  Dimness  of  Vision,  Dots  of  Webs 
before  the  Sight,  Fever,  and  Dull  Pain  in.  the  Hoad,  Defi¬ 
ciency  ofPerspiration,  Yellowness  of  the  Skin  and  Eyes, 
Pain  in  the  Side,  Back,  Chest,  Limbs,  &c  ,  Sudden  Flushes 
of  Heat,  Burning  in  the  Flesh,  Constant  Imaginings  of  Evil, 
and  Great  Depression  of  Spirits. 

The  Proprietor,  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this 
pre  paration,  does  so  with  a  feeling  of  the  utmost  confidence  in 
its  virtues  and  adaptation  to  the  diseases  for  which  it  is  recom 
mended. 

It  is  no  new  and  untried  article,  but  one  that  lias  stood  tne 
test  of  a  ten  years’  trial  before  the  American  people,  and  its 
reputation  and  sale  is  unrivalled  by  any  similar  preparations 
extant.  The  testimony  in  its  favor,  given  by  the  most  prominent 
and  well-known  physicians  and  individuals  in  all  pans  of  the 
country,  is  immense,  and  a  careful  perusal  of  the  Aim  mac,  pub¬ 
lished  annually  by  the  Pioprietor,  and  to  be  had  gratis  of  any  oi 
his  Agents,  cannot  but  satisfy  the  most  skeptical  that  this 
remedy'is  really  deserving  the  great  celebrity  it  has  obtained. 

Principal  Office  and  Manufactory  No.  96  ARCH-streot,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  And  for  sale  by  all  Drnggists  and  Store-keepers 
in  every  town  and  village  in  the  United  States  and  Canadas 
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American  Agriculturist  Office,  / 
New-York,  June  22,  1857.  $ 

The  Breadstuff  trade  has  not  extended  much  during  the 
past  month.  The  receipts  from  the  interior,  though  cur¬ 
tailed  by  the  irregular  working  of  the  Canals,  have  been 
pretty  heavy,  while  receivers,  who  commenced  the  month 
with  manifest  reluctance  to  sell  unless  at  advanced 
prices,  closed  it  with  an  eagerness  to  realize  upon  their 
supplies,  which  has  given  the  market  a  decided  tum  in 
favor  of  buyers  These  have  operated  with  unusual  re¬ 
serve,  throughout  the  month,  looking  for  increased  ar¬ 
rivals,  and  lower  prices.  The  demand  has  been  mainly 
for  home  use,  though  for  a  while  there  was  some  specu¬ 
lation,  while  shippers  bought  very  little.  The  general  an¬ 
ticipation  now  is  that  there  will  be  no  scarcity  of  Bread¬ 
stuff,  and  consumers  are  not  anxious  about  securing  sup¬ 
plies.  as  they  do  not  apprehend  any.  alarming  rise  in 
prices.  We  noticed  that  a  small  parcel  of  new  flour,  made 
from  Georgia  new  Wheat,  and  received  from  Savannah  by 
steamer,  brought  about  $11  per  barrel,  owing  partly  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  first  lot  of  new  Wheat  Flour  offered 
here  this  season.  It  was  ground  at  the  Carmichael 
Mil's,  Augusta,  Ga.,  from  white  Wheat  grown  in  that 
vicinity,  and  was  deemed  one  of  the  finest  samples  ever 
offered  here.  The  invoice  consisted  of  ten  barrels.  No 
new  Wheat  has  yet  come  to  hand.  Last  year  the  first 
new  Wheat  arrived  here  on  the  19th  of  June.  We  may 
expect  some  considerable  lots  of  the  new  crop  from  the 


South  very  soon . Cotton  is  in  better  request  at  a 

shade  higher  rates . Our  available  stock  of  Cotton  is 


now  about  56,800  bales,  against  52,300  same  time  la$t  year. 
The  receipts  of  Cotton  at  shipping  ports,  to  latest  dates  this 
season,  have  been  2,858,948  bales,  against  3,401,294  bales 
to  the  corresponding  period  of  last  season.  The  total  ex¬ 
ports  of  Cotton  from  the  United  States,  so  far  this  season, 
have  been  2,051,376  bales,  against  2,689,147  bales  to  the 
same  time  last  season.  The  total  stock  on  hand  and  on- 
shipboard ,  in  all  the  shipping  ports,  at  the  latest  dates,  was 
262,507  bales,  against  269,076  bales  at  the  same  period  last 
year.  The  stock  in  the  interior  towns,  at  the  latest 
dates,  was  24,581  bales,  against  21,668  bales  at  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  a  year  ago . Provisions  have  been 

pretty  freely  purchased,  but  at  generally  reduced  quo¬ 
tations  . Coffee  and  Tea  have  attracted  considerable 

attention  at  full  and  buoyant  prices.  White  Sugar  and 
Molasses  have  been  lightly  dealt  in,  owing  to  the  high 
claims  of  factors.  The  receipts  of  Sugar  have  been  ex¬ 
tensive,  and  the  supply  of  this  commodity,  now  here,  is 

unusually  large . Hay  has  arrived  and  been  sold  more 

freely  at  decidedly  easier  rates . Hops  are  quiet,  yet 

stiffly  held,  with  a  moderate  supply  available .  ..  Hemp 
and  Grass  seeds  remain  inactive  and  somewhat  nominal 

in  price . Rice  is  moderately  inquired  for  at  uniform 

quotations . Tallow  is  pretty  brisk,  but  rather  less 

firm . Tobacco  is  in  light  supply  and  slack  request  at 

full  prices . Wool  is  in  limited  demand,  and  is  heavy 

in  price.  Old  fleece  is  nearly  out  of  market,  and  old 
pulled  is  also  quite  scarce,  yet  this  does  not  seem  to  have 
any  effect  on  buyers.  The  new  clip  is  coming  forward 
slowly,  and  we  hear  of  no  important  movements  therein 
at  any  point  of  the  interior.  Speculation  is  rife,  as  to 
what  will  be  the  opening  prices,  but  the  general  opinion 
seems  to  run  against  the  maintenance  of  the  high  rates 
prevalent  throughout  the  past  twelve  months,  which  is 
also  rendered  improbable  by  the  indisposition  of  manu¬ 
factures  to  keep  their  mills  wholly  or  urgently,  at  work, 
wlnle  manufactured  goods  meet  with  so  little  favor,  and 
command  such  very  poor  prices  as  they  do  at  the  present 
time. 

We  annex  a  comparative  list  of  the  closing  prices  of  the 
principal  agricultural  products,  last  month  and  this,  show¬ 
ing  the  fluctuations  since  our  previous  issue  : 

May  22.  June  22. 

Flour— Com'n  to  Extra  State  $6  35  (a)  6  75  $6  00  ©6  60 


Common  to  Fancy  Western. . 

6 

35 

© 

6 

70 

6 

10 

( 5 )  ( 

;  50 

Extra  Western . 

6 

70 

Ccu  10 

00 

6 

50 

rauo  50 

Fancy  to  Extra  Genesee . 

7 

20 

fa) 

9 

75 

7 

15 

©10  (10 

Mixed  to  Extra  Southern.,... 

7 

20 

(a) 

9 

50 

7 

00 

(a)  1 

)  75 

Rye  Flour— Fine  and  Super. 

3 

65 

Cat 

5 

00 

4 

25 

(a)  t 

>  00 

Corn  Meal . 

3 

65 

(a) 

4 

15 

4 

00 

0 a)  < 

L  35 

Wheat— Canada  White . 

1 

75 

(a) 

1 

90 

1 

80 

(a)  1  90 

Western  White . 

1 

70 

® 

1 

90 

1 

75 

©  1  95 

Southern  White . 

1 

70 

© 

1 

90 

1 

75 

®  1  92% 

All  kinds  of  Red . 

1 

40 

,a) 

1 

67% 

1 

42  J4o)  1 

[  70 

Corn— Mixed . 

88 

© 

90 

86 

© 

87 

Yellow . . 

90 

© 

88 

© 

90 

White . 

88 

© 

92 

89 

(a) 

95 

Oats— State  and  Western . 

56 

(a) 

63 

55 

© 

65 

Jersey  . 

54 

© 

58 

57 

® 

63 

Southern . 

51 

© 

55 

63 

la) 

57 

Rye . 

1 

02 

© 

1 

04 

1 

20 

Ca)  ] 

L  25 

Harley  . 

1 

40 

© 

1 

60 

1 

45 

©  i 

L  75 

White  Beans . 

1 

8iMra> 

1 

93% 

2 

25 

© 

Black-eyed  Peas,  per  2  bush. . 

3 

50 

© 

3 

75 

3 

50 

©  : 

t  70 

Cotton— Middlings,  per  lb _ 

13%® 

14% 

11 

© 

14% 

Fkir . 

1434® 

15% 

15 

© 

15% 

Rice,  per  100  lbs . 

4 

25 

© 

5 

25 

4 

25 

© : 

i  25 

Ho.ps,  per  lb . 

7 

® 

11 

8 

© 

12 

Pork — Mess,  per  bbl .  23  50  ©23  60  22  90  ©23  00 

Prime,  per  bbl .  19  15  ©19  25  P9  20  ©19  25 

Beef— Country  Mess .  13  50  ©14  50  14  00  ©15  00 

Hogs,  Dressed,  per  lb .  814©  914  Nominal 

Lard,  in  bbls.  per  lb  .  1414©  14%  14%  a)  14% 

Butter— Western,  per  lb .  18  ©24  15  ©  20 

State,  per  lb .  20  ©  26  18  ©  25 

Cheese,  per  lb .  11  ©  12  6  ©  10% 


3  50  (a)  4 

00 

3  50  ffi  4  00 

© 

6  00  ©  6  50 

i  © 

3  00  ©  3  50 

© 

1%®  2 

16%® 

16% 

17  ©  18 

50  © 

56 

48  ®  54 

11  ® 

12 

Nominal 

.  3  25  (a)  3  50 

NominaL 

.  3  75  ©  4  00 

Nominal 

9  %(a) 

12% 

9%®  12 

l  75  © 

— 

70  ©  75 

9%® 

11% 

9%®  1134 

© 

37  %®  75 

© 

32  ®  50 

)  10  ¥i(a) 

21 

10  ©  22 

ii%® 

45 

11%®  45 

35  © 

60 

35  ©  55 

32  ® 

50 

32  fa)  47 

170  00  ©200 

170  00  ©200  00 

.240  00  ©255  : 

240  00  ©255  00 

Cat  1  12%  70  © 

©  11%  11  © 

©  34  31%© 


85 

11% 

32 


Potatoes — Mercers,  per  bbl. 

Bermudas,  per  bbt . 

Onions— New-Orleans, per  bbl 

Bermudas,  per  lb . 

Eggs,  fresh,  per  dozen .  16%® 

Feathers,  Live  Geese  per  lb. 

Seed — Clover,  per  lb . 

Timothy,  mowed,  per  bushel. . 

Timothy,  reaped,  per  bushel. 

Sugar,  Brown,  per  lb . 

Molasses,  New-Orleans,  prgl 

Coffee,  Rio,  per  lb _ 

Hyson  Teas,  per  lb . 

CongouTeas . 

Tobacco — Kentucky,  8tc.  pr  lb 

Seed  Leaf,  per  lb . 

WooL-Domestic  fleece,  per  lb. 

Domestic,  pulled,  per  lb  . 

Hemp — Undr’d  Amer’n  pr  ton.  170  00 
Dressed  American,  per  ton. . .  .240  00 

Hay  per  100  lbs .  1  00 

Tallow,  per  lb .  11 

Whisky,  Domestic,  per  gal _  33 

Oil  Cake,  per  ton . 31  00  ©  36  00  39  00  '© 

The  subjoined  tabular  statement  presents  summaries  of 
the  total  receipts  of  the  leading  kinds  of  Breadstuff's,  by 
railroad,  river  and  coastwise,  and  of  the  total  sales,  here 
ior  twenty-seven  business  days,  ending  to-day,  as  well  as 
of  the  exports  from  the  port  of  New-York  for  the  same 
period : 

Receipts.  Sales.  Exports. 

Wheat  Floui,  bbls . 203,400  306.625  63,870 

Wheat,  bushels . 452,800  427,450  86,054 

Coni,  bushels . 223,500  775,500  66,137 

Rye,  bushels .  23,500  50,500 

Barley,  bushels .  4,700 

These  summaries  enable  us  to  make  the  following 

comparison  of  the  receipts  and  sales  : 

Receipts.  Sales 

Total  27  days  this  month  in  bushels _ 1,892,800  2,791,275 

Total  24  days  last  month  in  bushels .  1,264,000  2,639,575 

Increase  this  month,  in  bushels .  628,800  151,700 

They  also  afford  the  following  comparison  of  the  ex¬ 
ports,  from  the  port  of  New-York,  for  twenty-four  busi¬ 
ness  days  last  month,  and  twenty-seven  business  days 
this  month : 

last  month,  this  month. 

Flour,  bbls .  68,051  63,870 

Wheat,  hush .  88.327  86,054 

Corn,  bush .  152,049  66,137 

Rye,  bush .  1,004 


Cattle  Market. — The  receipts  of  Beef  Cattle  for  four 
weeks  ending  June  17,  were  10,767,  or  1,499  less  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  preceding  four  weeks.  Receipts  for  the  week 
ending  May  27,  3,060;  June  3,  1,949;  June  10,  3,191; 
June  17,  2,567.  Prices  varied  as  follows  ;  May  27,  lfc. 
decline;  June  3,  a  similar  advance  ;  June  10, 1c.  decline  ; 
June  17,  no  change  ;  making  a  total  decline  for  the  month 
of  lc.  Wednesday  June  17,  prices  ranged  :  Premium  Cat¬ 
tle,  13c.®131c.  First  quality,  12jc.®I3c.  Medium  qual¬ 
ity,  12c.®12}c.  Poor  quality,  114c. ©12c.  Poorest 
quality,  llc.©llic.  General  selling  prices,  llc.®13c- 
Average  of  all  sales,  12c. 

Receipts  of  Sheep  and  Lambs  for  the  four  weeks  end¬ 
ing  on  the  17th,  were  23,152,  giving  an  increase  of  7,369, 
over  the  same  period  of  last  month.  Prices  now  range  at 
5c.®6c.  live  weight,  or  10c.®12c.  ip  ib..  dressed 
weight.  Arrivals  have  been  much  more  free  of  late,  with 
a  good  supply  of  lambs  which  bring  $3  50©$6  00  per 
head. 


The  Weather. — Cold  and  rain  have  thus  far  counter¬ 


balanced  the  usual  heat  of  June.  True,  there  have  been 
a  goodly  number  of  bright  warm  days,  during  which  vege¬ 
tation  strove  to  make  amends  for  a  tardy  Spring,  but  those 
attempts  were  soon  checked  by  cool  rain  storms.  The 
general  prospect,  however,  is  favorable  to  good  crops  of 
fruit,  hay,  grain,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  nor  do  we 
yet  despair  of  a  good  corn  season.  Our  condensed  weath¬ 
er  notes  commencing  May  23,  read ;  clear  and  warm  to 
the  27th,  the  mercury  reaching  84°  on  the  the  25th.  Rain 
fell  during  the  night  of  the  27,  28  cloudy  A.  M.,  clear  P.  M. 
ram  at  night ;  29  to  31  clear  and  warm  ;  vegetation  ad¬ 
vancing  rapidly  ;  mercury  82°  on  the  31st.  June  1,  rainy 
day  ;  2  clear  and  hot ;  3  clear,  showers  at  night ;  4  clear 
and  warm  ;  5  and  6  clear  and  cool ;  7  rain  P.  M.:  8  clear 
A.  M.,  rain  P.  M.;  9  and  10  rain  or  mist  ;  11  heavy  show¬ 
ers;  a  tornado  accompanied  with  large  sized  hail  passed 
over  Long  Island  damaging  crops  and  buildings  ;  12  to  15 
clear,  fine  and  warm;  16  to  18  cloudy  and  cool,  with 
more  or  less  rain  each  day;  19  heavy  rain;  20  fog  A.  M. 
clear  P.  M.;  21  fog  A.  M.  showers  P.  M.;  22  heavy  thun¬ 
der  shower  early  A.  M.,  with  showers  during  the  day; 
23  clear  and  cool. 


When  tliis  Number  is  mailed. 

The  first  copies  of  this  (July)  Number  will  be  mailed  ta 
the  most  distant  subscribers  on  Wednesday,  June  24- 
The  balance  will  be  mailed  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday,  June  25,  26,  27,  those  going  the  greatest  dis¬ 
tance  being  sent  off  first  All  further  delays  must  be 
charged  to  the  U.  S.  Post-Office  Department. 


Copies  Lost  by  mail 

Are  always  supplied  without  charge. 


[7©*^  Personal  Letters,  or  those  for  the  Editor  only 
should  be  marked  Private. 

Persons  forwarding  money  by  mail  may  consider  the 
arrival  of  the  paper  an  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of 
the  money. 
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WORK  FOR  THE  MONTH. 


"An  August  day !  a  dreamy  haze 

Films  air,  and  mingles  with  the  skies  ; 

Sweetly  the  rich  dark  sunshine  plays, 

Bronzing  each  object  where  it  lies. 

Outlines  are  melted  in  the  gauze  \ 

That  Nature  veils  ;  the  fitful  breeze 
From  the  thick  pine  low  murmuring  draws. 

Trie  bee  is  slumbering  in  the  thistle, 

And  now  and  then,  a  broken  whistle— 

A  tread— a  hum— a  tap— is  heard.” 

Street  is  me  of  the  happiest  delineators 
)f  rural  scenes.  One  sees  in  his  “  August” 
the  veritable  dog-days,  and  feels  the  mid-day 
stillness  and  the  sweltering  air,  and  hears 
the  voices  of  insect  life,  made  audible  only 
by  the  silence  of  Nature.  Every  one  re¬ 
sponds  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  pictures 
which  the  poet  awakens  in  his  mind  by  his 
word-painting.  He  sees  the  thick-leaved 
pine  and  the  aspen  standing  like  sculptured 
rock,  the  drooping  leaves  of  the  tasseled 
corn,  the  misty  blue  of  the  heavens,  the  dis¬ 
tant  masses  of  cloud,  fleecy,  and  motionless 
upon  the  azure  background.  The  insects 
never  seem  more  busy  than  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  They  are  found  everywhere 
in  field  and  forest,  wheeling  through  the  air 
with  dreaming  murmur,  or  crawling  in 
countless  numbers  upon  the  parched  earth. 
This  day  of  heat  and  drouth,  so  uncomfort¬ 
able  to  man,  is  a  very  paradise  for  insects, 
the  high  festival  of  the  year.  They  are 
seen  upon  the  stalks  of  grain  and  grass,  upon 
leaf  and  bough,  swinging  in  the  summer  air, 
or  poised  upon  their  wings,  mocking  the  sun¬ 
shine  with  their  glittering  hues.  While 
work  is  most  a  drudgery  with  man,  and  he 
literally  eats  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his 
face,  it  is  all  holiday  with  them,  a  perfect 
carnival  of  delight. 

“  All  day  they’re  playing  in  their  Sunday  dress, 

When  night  reposes  they  can  do  no  less. 

Then  to  the  heathbell’s  purple  hood  they  fly, 

And,  like  to  princes,  in  their  slumbers  lie 
Secure  from  pain,  and  dropping  dews,  and  aV 
On  silken  beds  in  roomy  painted  hall. 

1  So  merrily  they  spend  their  summer  day, 

Or  in  the  corn  fields,  or  in  new  mown  hay.” 

Why  is  it  that  tiny  creatures  swarm  in 
such  multitudes,  and  at  times  destroy  the 
harvests  of  man  1  Always  they  prey  upon 
his  labors,  and  are  a  serious  hindrance  to  his 
work.  Whatever  the  defects  of  soil,  and 
climate,  they  oppose  no  such  obstacle  to 
fruit  growing,  or  to  the  raising  of  grain,  as 
these  insignificant  depredators.  What  boun¬ 


teous  harvests  of  wheat  we  might  have,  if 
the  weevil,  the  midge,  and  the  fly,  could  be 
consigned  to  their  graves ;  what  crops  of 
hay,  if  the  worms  would  let  the  roots  of  the 
grasses  alone  !  If  we  plant  the  plum  on  any 
but  a  clayey  soil,  the  curculio  lies  in  wait  to 
puncture  every  fruit,  and  make  it  the  cradle 
of  his  offspring.  If  we  set  out  apple  and 
pear  trees,  bugs  beset  the  trunks,  and  soon 
cover  them  with  scales  as  if  they  were  mon¬ 
sters  of  the  deep.  The  peac-h,  the  quince, 
the  cherry,  the  currant,  the  gooseberry,  has 
each  its  enemy,  as  if  Nature  had  sent  an  ex¬ 
ecutioner  with  the  sentence  of  death  upon 
the  track  of  every  living  thing.  Why  is 
there  this  seeming  inconsistency  in  the  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  creation.  Why  do  we 
have  these  precious  gifts  bestowed,  only  to 
be  snatched  from  us  by  these  depredators  ? 

We  find  in  every  department  of  nature  a 
nicely  balanced  system,  one  race  of  crea¬ 
tures  set  over  against  another  to  keep  each 
other  within  the  limits  which  the  Creator 
has  assigned  them,  and  at  the  head  of  this 
system  is  man.  He  has  intelligence  capable 
of  understanding  the  designs  of  the  Almighty, 
and  of  co-operating  with  the  divine  plans,  or 
of  thwarting  them.  In  the  sea,  over  which 
man  has  little  control,  the  balance  between 
the  various  tribes  of  fishes  is  kept  up  with 
little  variation.  If  any  race  is  materially 
diminished,  it  is  that  which  visits  the  rivers 
and  small  streams  for  the  purpose  of  depos¬ 
iting  its  spawn,  and  thus  comes  within  the 
reach  of  man.  The  tribes  that  are  voracious 
are  less  prolific,  so  that  they  are  not  unduly 
multiplied,  and  those  which  constitute  the 
prey  of  others  are  made  more  abundantly 
fertile,  and  by  instinct  deposite  their  spawn 
in  secure  places.  Thus,  life  in  the  sea 
moves  on  harmoniously,  and  no  race  be¬ 
comes  extinct  until  it  has  accomplished  the 
work  assigned  to  it  by  the  Creator. 

Man  has  interfered  with  the  arrangements 
of  Providence  in  regard  to  insects  in  two 
ways.  Their  supplies  have  been  cut  off,  so 
that  instead  of  feeding  upon  the  forests  and 
shrubs,  they  are  now  forced  to  feed  upon 
cultivated  crops.  The  forests  once  covered 
the  whole  country  nearly,  and  every  one 
must  see  the  effect  upon  insect  life  of  cutting 
off  three-fourths  or  more  of  their  natural 
pasture  grounds.  At  the  same  time  *hat 
there  has  been  this  reduction  in  the  supplies 
of  the  insect  tribes,  the  birds,  their  natural 
enemies,  have  been  almost  exterminated. 
They  were  designed  to  check  the  enormous 
multiplication  of  insects,  and  to  be  taken  un¬ 
der  the  protection  of  man — for  the  sake  of 
their  aid  in  protecting  him  in  the  enjoyment 


of  the  fruit  of  his  labors.  Instead  of  re¬ 
ceiving  this  protection,  many  of  the  birds 
have  been  proscribed  by  law,  and  a  price  set 
upon  the  heads  of  crows  and  black-birds,  as 
if  they  were  the  enemies  of  man.  Vaga¬ 
bond  boys  have  had  a  special  commission  to 
destroy  them  with  powder  and  lead,  as  if 
they  were  doing  the  world  a  service.  So 
greatly  has  the  stock  of  birds  been  reduced, 
that  cultivators  are  beginning  to  be  alarmed, 
and  in  some  of  the  States  they  have  already 
secured  wiser  legislation.  But  it  will  take 
many  years  before  the  natural  balance  be¬ 
tween  birds  and  insects  can  be  restored. 

There  are,  doubtless,  moral  lessons  under¬ 
lying  these  facts,  but  it  is  not  our  purpose  to 
discuss  them  here.  Meanwhile  man  must 
do  tardily,  and  with  infinite  labor,  what  were 
better  done  by  the  myriad  songsters  of  the 
grove  and  the  meadow,  until  these  have  re¬ 
gained  their  place  in  our  fields  and  gardens 
Man  holds  the  balance  of  power,  and  may, 
through  the  birds,  keep  the  insect  tribes  in 
check,  so  as  to  secure  his  harvests. 

The  swallows  and  martins,  that  find  con¬ 
genial  society  in  man,  should  be  encouraged 
to  take  up  their  abode  around  our  barns  and 
dwellings.  They  devour  swarming  insects, 
wasps,  beetles  and  goldsmiths.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  a  single  bird  will  devour  five 
thousand  moths  in  a  week.  The  sparrows 
and  wrens  prey  upon  insects  in  another  stage 
of  their  existence,  when  they  first  come  out 
of  their  eggs,  and  lurk  within  the  buds, 
leaves,  and  flowers  of  plants.  The  thrushes, 
crows,  blue-birds,  jays,  and  black-birds  de¬ 
vour  butterflies,  grasshoppers,  crickets,  lo¬ 
custs,  and  the  larger  beetles.  In  a  season 
of  three  months,  a  single  family  of  jay* 
will  destroy  at  least  twenty  thousand  in¬ 
sects.  This  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  effec¬ 
tual  check  which  birds  put  upon  the  ravages 
of  insects.  Now  in  “  fly  time,”  while  the 
whole  air  is  redolent  of  their  murmuring*, 
we  would  stir  up  the  pure  minds  of  our  read 
ers  to  think  of  their  depredations,  and  to  de 
vise  methods  to  destroy  them. 

EXAMINE  YOUR  TREES 

for  the  evidence  of  their  ravages.  It  is  sur 
prising  to  see  how  ready  farmers  are  to  pay 
cash  for  trees,  and  to  plant  them  well,  and 
how  careless  they  are  of  their  after  treat¬ 
ment.  They  take  it  for  granted  that  the  crop 
of  fruit  is  sure,  as  soon  as  the  tree  is  set.  I 
is  not  so.  The  work  is  only  well  begun. 
Trees  should  be  treated  as  personal  friends, 
looked  to,  visited,  and  flattered  with  particu¬ 
lar  attentions.  Inquire  after  their  health,  and 
a  response  will  come  from  the  bark,  the 
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twigs,  and  the  leaves.  Is  the  trunk  smooth, 
indicating  that  the  owner  has  applied  strong 
soap-suds  recently,  and  routed  the  moss  and 
the  countless  progeny  of  scale  bugs  ?  There 
is  sawdust  around  the  collar  perhaps.  In¬ 
vestigate  the  hole  with  a  wire,  and  smite  the 
borer  with  a  fatal  bore  under  the  fifth  rib.  Is 
the  new  wood  strong  and  healthy;  and  the 
foliage  luxuriant  and  glossy?  You  will  find 
many  curled  and  dead  leaves,  perhaps,  and 
within  the  folds  a  whole  brood  of  eggs,  or  a 
crawling  grub.  Kill  him,  as  you  hope  for 
fruit  next  year.  Turn  pigs  into  your  or¬ 
chard  to  eat  up  the  early  dropping  fruit. 
Every  worm-eaten  apple  is  a  pest-house — 
destroy  it.  Scrape  off  the  old  bark,  that 
serves  as  a  refuge  for  the  moths  and  their 
eggs;  and  bear  it  in  mind,  that  all  these 
labors  and  appliances  will  but  imperfectly  do 
the  work  of  birds. 

THE  T1MELV  SAVING  OF  SEEDS. 

Do  not  wait  till  they  begin  to  shell  from 
the  pod  before  you  gather  them.  They  are 
perfected  even  before  the  pod  or  husk  is  dry, 
and  the  drying  process  will  go  on  quite  as 
well  under  an  open  shed  as  on  the  stalk. 
Cabbages,  turnips,  beets,  and  some  other 
vegetables  have  already  formed  their  seeds 
and  should  be  immediately  secured.  Have  a 
place  for  them,  and  let  them  be  bagged,  and 
labeled ,  as  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently  dry. 

DRYING  SWEET  CORN. 

As  you  are  luxuriating  this  month  in  that 
delicious  compound,  succotash,  remember 
the  dearth  of  next  winter,  and  lay  in  a  gen¬ 
erous  supply  of  this  inspissated  article.  The 
beans  will  take  care  of  themselves  well 
enough,  but  the  corn  requires  skill  to  evapo¬ 
rate  its  water,  and  leave  behind  in  the  ker¬ 
nel  its  sugar,  starch,  and  gum,  and  those  es¬ 
sential  oils  which  lend  their  charm  to  the 
dish  of  corn  and  beans.  Take  the  corn 
when  in  its  best  condition  for  this  purpose. 
If  too  old  upon  the  stalk,  it  will  be  too  old 
next  winter  when  dried.  Juicy,  plump  ears, 
when  the  milk  is  richest,  should  be  selected. 
They  may  be  dried  in  the  green  state  or 
boiled  and  then  dried.  In  either  case  scrape 
the  corn  from  the  cob  and  dry  upon  sheets 
in  bright  sunny  weather,  and  finish  off  in 
pans  in  the  oven,  or  over  the  stove.  When 
the  drying  is  once  commenced  the  evapora¬ 
tion  should  be  kept  up  until  it  is  finished. 
Sweet  corn,  soured  in  the  drying,  is  ruined. 

STRAWBERRY  BEDS 

should  be  made  this  month,  if  they  have  not 
already  a  place  in  the  garden.  This  delicious 
fruit  is  scarcely  more  difficult  of  cultivation 
than  the  potato,  and  every  farmer  ought  to 
have  a  generous  supply  for  his  own  table,  if 
he  do  not  cultivate  them  for  market.  In  the 
back  numbers  of  this  volume  he  will  find 
full  directions  for  preparing  the  beds,  and 
setting  the  plants. 

BUDDING. 

It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  put  new  tops 
upon  young  trees  by  this  simple  process.  It 
is  best  done  upon  trees  of  a  year  or  two  old 
but  by  taking  young  sprouts  old  trees  may 
be  furnished  with  new  heads.  A  bundle  of 
buds,  a  sharp  budding  knife,  and  bass  wood 
matting,  or  woolen  yarn,  will  furnish  you  for 
this  work.  The  shoots  from  which  the  buds 
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are  cut  should  be  of  this  year’s  growth,  and 
taken  from  the  top  or  bearing  parts  of  the 
parent  tree.  A  day  or  two  after  a  rain,  when 
the  sap  is  running  freely,  is  the  best  time  to 
insert  the  buds.  All  the  cuts  upon  stock 
and  Hud  should  be  made  with  a  very  sharp 
knife.  Full  directions  were  given  in  last 
month’s  Agriculturist. 

THE  APPLE  WORM. 

Now  that  the  curcuiio  and  black  wart  have 
got  such  control  of  the  plum  tree,  and  the 
pear  and  cherry  suffer  so  much  from  our  se¬ 
vere  winters  and  various  diseases,  men  are 
beginning  to  feel  that  they  must  fall  back  on 
that  old  stand-by,  the  apple.  Our  own  ob¬ 
servation,  this  summer  especially,  of  blast¬ 
ed  pear  and  cherry  trees,  leads  us  to  feel 
thus  inclined.  But  the  apple  tree  is  not 
without  its  enemies  and  diseases.  We  al¬ 
lude  now  particularly  to  the  worm, — not  the 
caterpillar  which  infests  the  branches  and 
preys  upon  the  leaves,  but  what  is  known  as 
the  apple-worm  or  “  Codling  moth,”  appear¬ 
ing  first  in  Spring  as  a  miller,  depositing  its 
eggs  in  the  calyx  or  eye  of  the  young  fruit, 
from  which  a  grub  is  hatched  and  eats  into 
the  center  of  the  apple.  For  several  years 
past  this  pest  has  been  increasing  its  rav¬ 
ages.  In  all  quarters,  last  fall,  fruit  which 
appeared  sound  and  fair  to  the  eye,  was 
found  perforated  by  the  worm. 

What,  then,  shall  we  do  ?  Certainly  not 
sit  down  in  despair  and  leave  the  time-hon¬ 
ored  and  long  loved  apple  to  follow  the  other 
fruiis  so  abundantly  preyed  upon.  The  ap¬ 
ple-worm  can  be  destroyed  and  he  must  be. 
Now,  at  this  very  season  of  the  year,  oper¬ 
ations  may  be  begun.  Small,  immature 
fruit  is  now  beginning  to  fall  from  the  trees, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  autumn. 
These  apples  contain  worms  and  should  be 
destroyed  immediately.  When  one  has  only 
a  few  choice  trees  in  his  door-yard,  these 
apples  can  be  picked  up,  (children’s  little 
Jingers  are  just  the  things  for  this  work,) 
and  fed  to  the  pigs  or  cooked  to  destroy  the 
insect.  In  large  orchards  swine  should  be 
allowed  to  run,  which  will  eat  up  nearly  all 
the  punctured  fruit  as  fast  as  it  falls.  Early 
in  spring  is  another  season  for  attacking  the 
worm.  At  that  time  he  may  be  caught  nap¬ 
ping  in  the  shape  of  a  moth,  rolled  up  in  a 
cocoon  in  the  crevices  of  the  tree,  where  he 
has  spent  the  winter.  The  killing  of  these 
worms  should  be  made  a  part  of  every 
Spring’s  work. 

Another  very  good  method  has  been  rec¬ 
ommended,  viz  :  to  suspend  quart  bottles, 
half  filled  with  sweetened  water,  by  straps 
from  the  branches  of  the  tree.  This  trap 
must  be  set  early  in  summer,  while  the  ma¬ 
rauder  has  on  his  wings.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks  multitudes  will  take  to  the  bot¬ 
tle,  and  find  hard  drinking  prove  their  ruin. 
Some  ,rchardists  try  fire  by  night,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  sweetened  water  by  day.  They 
Kindle  small  bonfires  of  straw  or  shavings  in 
their  orchards,  one  or  two  evenings  a  week, 
in  June,  and  the  apple-miller,  like  others  of 
the  family,  flies  into  the  fire  and  perishes 
The  tar  flambeaux  spoken  of  on  page  135  of 
the  June  numb  recommended  burning 
for  a  lo 


august,  1857. 

[We  note  down  a  summary  of  various  operations, 
many  of  them  very  common  ones,  it  is  true,  but  a  simple 
catalogue  like  this  will  often  suggest  a  piece  ol  work  that 
would  otherwise  be  forgotten.  The  Calendar  is  adapted 
to  the  latitudes  of  40°  to  44°.  A  little  allowance  must  be 
made  for  each  degree  of  latitude— later  north— earlier 
south.  This  table  will  be  made  out  anew  every  month, 
and  adapted  to  the  season  of  each  year. 

Explanations.— The  letters,  f.  m.  1.,  refer  to  !<rst,  mid¬ 
dle ,  and  last  of  the  month. 

Doubling  the  letters  thus  :  IT.,  mm.,  or  11.,  gives  emphasis 
to  the  particular  period  indicated.! 

FARM. 

The  present  is,  by  some,  called  a  month  of  leisure,  hut 
the  thiifty  farmer  will  see  enough  to  occupy  hisiime.  His 
business  is  not  as  pressing  as  during  “  hay  and  harvest,’' 
and  he  may  properly  enjoy  a  iittle  relaxation  with  his 
family,  and  let  the  boys  “go  fishing.”  But  h's  farm  crops 
must  not  be  neglected,  and  now  is  a  favorable  opportune 
ty  to  collect  and  compost  manures  for  winter  grain  ana 
Spring  crops  of  next  season.  “A  penny  saved  is  two 
pence  earned,”  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who 
spend  large  sums  annually  in  the  purchase  of  foreign 
manures. 

Among  the  things  requiring  attention  is  the  cutting  ol 

Bushes  along  hedges  and  in  pastures.  Boshes  “whip 
ped”  during  this  month  will  not  sprout  readily 

Butter  and  Cheese  making  will  form  a  very  uriportan 
part  of  “  household  labors,”  in  all  of  which  neatness  is  an 
essential  requisite,  For  directions  see  July  number,  and 
on  another  page. 

Cabbages— Late  ones  may  still  be  planted  out  If  on 
grounds  already  free,  or  soon  to  be  cleared  of  early  crops. 

Cattle— See  that  their  grazing  lands  are  sufficient. 
Give  milch  cow's  a  little  of  the  soiling  crop  each  day  to 
keep  up  a  good  supply  of  milk,  especially  .f  it  is  tor 
market.  A  handful  of  clean  wood  ashes,  mixed  with  as 
much  salt,  given  to  each  animal  every  wee*  is  a  good  pre¬ 
ventive  of  “  murrain.” 

Corn — Keep  the  fields  free  from  weeds,  but  do  not  plow 
or  cultivate  so  deep  as  to  injure  the  roots  at  this  season. 
Early  plantings  for  forage  may  be  gradually  cul  and  fed. 

Cotton— Prepare  baskets,  sacks,  gin  stands,  presses. 
&c.,  in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  that  there  be  no  de¬ 
tention  when  the  picking  season  commences  at  the  south, 
about  the  middle  of  the  month. 

Draining— Reclaim  swamps,  and  double  the  value  o. 
wet  lands  by  thorough  drainage.  Read  the  chapters  in 
former  numbers. 

Fences— Keep  in  good  repair.  Do  not  invite  your 
cattle  to  become  unruly  by  leaving  a  bar  down  here,  a 
rail  or  board  off  there,  and  a  broken  down  wall  in  another 
place. 

Forests— The  present  is  a  favorable  month  to  cut  off 
forests  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  under  tillage. 
After  removing  the  larger  wood,  spread  and  burn  the 
brush  m.  1.  for  a  crop  of  rye  or  w  heat. 

Hay— Cut  Salt  and  Sedge,  selecting  neap  tides  in  order 
to  remove  it  without  being  flooded.  Stack  upon  high 
grounds  or  give  it  barn  room. 

Hoeing  should  not  be  neglected  as  long  as  weeds  con¬ 
tinue  lo  grow. 

Hogs— Keep  their  pens  and  yards  well  supplied  with 
manure  materials,  and  compel  them  to  contribute  in  part 
towards  their  support  as  manufacturers.  Store  hogs  may 
continue  in  pasture  or  orchard,  but  those  for  early  fatten¬ 
ing  should  have  a  smaller  range  and  more  feed. 

Manures— Pay  particular  attention  to  their  manufac¬ 
ture,  collecting  from  the  woods,  muck  swamps,  ponds 
and  road-sides,  everything  valuable  and  compost  with 
fish  and  sea- weed.  Keep  hog  and  cattle  yards  covered  ! 
with  muck  and  collect  the  droppings  each  morning  throw¬ 
ing  them  in  a  heap  under  cover.  Read  article  in  pres-  I 
ent  number  on  the  “  drainage  of  cattle  yards  and  Hints 
for  the  Season,”  on  another  page. 

Millet — Commence  cutting  for  milch  cows  ff.  Secure 
the  whole  crop  before  the  seed  hardens,  unless  the  grain 
is  wanted. 

Muck — Dig  in  dry  weather  and  cart  a  goodly  supply  to 
your  yards  and  stables,  as  recommended  elsewhere. 

Oats— Complete  harvesting  ff.  Do  not  allow  them  to 
get  too  ripe,  thus  injuring  the  straw  for  feeding. 

Pastures — See  that  the  feed  is  sufficient  for  grazing  ani¬ 
mals.  A  frequent  change  of  grounds  is  beneficial. 

Plow  deep  for  winter  grain  m.  11.  manuring  wel  . 

Potatoes — Early  plantings  are  now  ready  for  market  i 
and  the  ground  may  receive  a  crop  of  cabbages  or 
turnips. 

Poultry— Look  to,  especially  if  confined  in  houses  and 
yards.  Keep  the  roosis  and  nests  clean,  and  if  troubled 
with  vermin,  dust  the  fowls  with  flour  of  sulphur.  Line 
the  nests  with  tobacco  leaves  to  expel  lice  Irom  setting 
hens. 

Rice— Complete  cutting  at  the  South,  m.  1.,  shutting  off 
the  water  for  a  week  or  ten  days  previous  to  harvesting 
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Root  Crops— Keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds  and  well 
stirred  between  the  rows. 

Rye— Complete  harvesting  both  winter  and  spring  va¬ 
rieties.  Sow  winter  crop  11. 

Seed  Wheat,  Rye,  &c— If  all  foul  stuff  was  pulled 
from  the  seed  patch,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  thresh 
with  flaiis,  and  sift  out  the  small  shriveled  grains.  See 
article  on  “  Saving  Seed  Wheat.” 

Sheep— Protect  from  dogs  by  placing  bells  upon  a  few 
of  the  flock,  the  jingling  sometimes  frighten  dogs. 

Stone  Fences— Build  as  opportunity  offers,  using  up  the 
stone  and  securing  a  good  permanent  fence  at  the  same 
time. 

Sugar  Cane— Cut  a  portion  of  the  Chinese  and  feed  to 
milch  cows  or  cure  it  for  winter  use.  If  cutf.  m.  it  will 
make  a  second  growth  of  similar  size  for  late  harvest.  See 
article  in  this  number. 

Timber— Cut  during  this  month  if  the  best  preserving 
quality  is  sought. 

Timothy— Sow  with  rye  11.  if  this  crop  is  used  to  seed 
down  with.  Next  month  will  be  in  time  for  the  main  crop. 

Tobacco— Commence  harvesting  when  the  leaves  have 
acquired  a  mottled,  gummy  appearance  and  break  when 
doubled  over. 

Turnips  may  still  be  sown  ff.  among  corn  and  potatoes, 
or  after  early  crops.  Flat  or  cow-horn  varieties  should  be 
used  instead  of  ruta  bagas  for  such  late  sowings.  Culti¬ 
vate,  hoe  and  thin  former  plantings. 

Weeds— Make  into  compost,  or  feed  to  swine  instead 
of  raising  for  seed,  particularly  about  the  manure  heap. 

Wheat— Cut  Spring  varieties  at  the  north  m.  1.  Pre¬ 
pare  grounds  11.  for  early  sowing  next  month.  Winter 
wheat  may  be  sown  this  month.  Nature  sows  for  the 
next  crop  as  soon  as  the  old  one  is  ripe. 

ORCHARD  AND  NURSERY. 

The  fruit  grower  is  now  reaping  the  reward  of  his  per¬ 
severing  labors,  in  the  luscious  Peaches,  Plums,  Early 
Apples  and  Pears,  whose  sunny  cheeks  and  sweet  aroma 
gratify  both  the  eye  and  the  palate.  Well  may  he  feel  a 
laudable  pride  as  he  views  his  fully  loaded  trees,  the 
branches  of  some  of  w  hich  he  has  had  to  support  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  breaking  under  the  weight  of  a  heavy  crop  of 
large  sized  perfect  fruit,  and  he  now  feels  amply  paid  for 
the  extra  care  bestowed  upon  his  orchard  by  way  of  ma¬ 
nuring,  pruning,  cleansing  the  trunks,  destroying  insects 
and  thinning  the  fruit. 

In  both  Orchard  and  Nursery  the  Summer  pruning 
commenced  last  month,  may  be  continued  during  August. 
The  chief  work  of  the  Nurseryman  for  the  present, 
however,  is 

Budding— Which  should  be  continued  on  the  different 
varieties  as  the  state  of  the  stock  and  ripeness  of  the  buds 
indicate  the  proper  season.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  bud¬ 
ding  when  the  bark  of  the  seedling  will  not  separate  rea¬ 
dily  Those  inserted  last  month  should  be  examined  in 
about  three  weeks  after  the  operation  and  bandages  loos¬ 
ened  il  necessary.  Rebud  if  the  first  has  failed  to  unite. 

Caterpillars — Examine  for  late  broods  of  these,  and 
check  their  ravages  at  once. 

Fallen  Fruit— Collect  bv  hand,  or  allow  swine  a  range 
of  the  orchard.  Cook  all  that  falls  prematurely,  to  destroy 
the  worms  remaining  in  it. 

Fences — Keep  in  good  repair,  as  cattle  are  fond  of  nip¬ 
ping  off  the  new  growth  if  an  entrance  can  be  obtained  to 
Ute  grounds. 

Hoeing  of  Nursery  grounds  should  not  be  neglected  this 
month,  nor  should  the  soil  about  newly  planted,  or  even 
other  fruit  trees  nourish  a  crop  of  weeds. 

Inarching— This  is  the  proper  season  for  performing  the 
operation  upon  many  trees  and  plants.  See  full  direc¬ 
tions  on  another  page. 

Insects— Keep  up  the  torches,  and  suspend  bottles  as 
per  directions  already  given. 

Layer  shrubs,  trees  and  vines,  as  treated  of  in  a  subse¬ 
quent  column. 

Peaches  w  ill  need  gathering  and  marketing  during  the 
early  part  of  the  month.  Pick  before  they  are  soft,  else 
they  will  bruise  in  transporting. 

Pears,  particularly  early  varieties  are  now  ripening  and 
should  te  gathered  and  laid  upon  shelves  or  sent  to  market 
while  film.  The  flavor  is  not  injured  but  rather  improved 
by  picking  before  fully  ripe  and  maturing  them  in  houses. 

Pruning— Complete  f.  m.  We  strongly  advise  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall  pruning  in  preference  to  deferring  it  till 
winter  or  Spring. 

Seedlings  ofall  kinds  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds. 
Shade  the  evergreens,  and  other  varieties  liable  to  burn 
off,  by  a  partial  screen,  or  place  them  under  the  branches 
of  trees. 

Stones  or  nits— Collect  and  put  in  the  ground  or  in  boxes 
of  moderately  dry  sand  or  earth.  If  long  kept  in  a  dry 
state  they  will  rarely  vegetate. 

Thin  late  fruit  ff.  if  not  already  attended  to. 

Vines — Continue  to  train  new  growth,  and  layer  for 
an  Increase  of  stock. 

Weeds— Give  these  to  the  hoe  or  hogs,  instead  of  their 
taking  both  food  and  drink  from  your  grounds. 


KITCHEN  AND  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

The  planting  season  is  nearly  over  and  attention  to  the 
grou'ing  crops  will  claim  the  gardener’s  chief  labors.  Any 
spots  rendered  vacant  by  failures  or  removals  of  early 
crops  may,  however,  still  be  sown  to  Dutch  turnips,  or 
planted  with  late  Cabbages.  Soil  is  not  like  a  jaded  horse 
which  needs  rest  after  performing  a  journey.  Give  it  a 
good  coating  of  manure,  with  a  thorough  plowing  or  spad¬ 
ing  and  it  is  as  willing  to  produce  a  second  crop  as  it  was 
the  first.  It  should  not  be  allowed  to  spend  even  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  season  in  idleness  while  there  is  an  in 
creasing  demand  for  almost  every  cultivated  vegetable 
production.  A  glance  at  the  table  below  will  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  most  of  the  garden  products,  commencing  with  the 

Asparagus  Bed,  which  should  not  be  given  up  to  weeds 
now  that  its  season  for  usefulness  is  over.  Keep  it  as 
clean  as  heretofore  for  the  future  benefit  of  tile  bed. 

Beans— Early  Kidneys  may  still  be  planted  ff.  except 
at  the  far  North. 

Beets— Thin  those  sown  last  month.  Early  ones  are 
ready  for  use.  Pull  from  the  thickest  parts  of  the  bed. 

Cabbages— Cauliflowers  and  Brocoli — Plant  ff.  for  late 
use,  if  they  were  not  all  putin  last  month.  Keep  grounds 
w  ell  stirred  about  former  plantings. 

Celery— Put  out  the  remaining  crop  ff'.  wetting  both  the 
trenches  and  the  plants  after  setting .  See  treatment  on 
another  page. 

Corn  Salad — Sow  11.  for  winter  and  spring  crop. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries— Prune  in.  1.  cutting  out  old 
decaying  wood.  Head  back,  and  shape  to  a  tree  form,  as 
seen  on  page  112  of  May  number. 

Espalier  or  Wall  trees— Regulate  branches,  and  prune 
if  necessary. 

Grape  Vines — Read  chapters  on. 

Herbs— Complete  gathering,  cutting  while  in  full  flow¬ 
er.  Dry  and  pack  in  tight  boxes  or  bottles  after  sifting. 

Hops— Pick  during  dry  weather  as  they  ripen.  See  ar¬ 
ticle  on  their  culture. 

Insects — Continue  to  destroy  those  injurious  to  vegeta¬ 
tion  as  per  directions  of  last  month. 

Lettuce— Sow  and  plant  out  f.  m.  1. 

Mushrooms— Collect  spawn  ff  and  make  beds  m.  1. 

Onions — Sow  11.  for  sets  to  plant  out  next  spring. 

Peas— Sow  ff.  for  late.  Clear  grounds  of  the  haulm  or 
straw  of  early  crops  and  resow  with  peas  or  turnips. 

Radishes— Sow  f.  m.  1.  for  succession . 

Raspberries— Cut  out  bearing  canes  which  have  ripened 
their  crop.  Collect  and  house  the  stakes. 

Seeds— Collect  as  many  as  possible  and  preserve  them 
in  dry  places,  labelling  w  ith  care. 

Spinach — Sow  f.  m.  1.  for  Autumn  use. 

Strawberries— Make  beds  and  plant  at  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  month,  mulching  and  watering  freely. 

Tomatoes— Stake  or  bush  ff. 

Turnips— Sow  Ruta  Bugas  ff  except  at  the  North 
where  Dutch  varieties  will  succeed  best  at  this  season. 
Read  chapters  in  last  number  and  on  another  page  of  the 
present  issue. 

Water— Give  slops,  wash  water,  &c.,  to  currant  bushes, 
strawberry  beds,  and  newly  planted  vegetables. 

Weeds— Raise  vegetables  instead  of  a  crop  of  weeds  to 
impoverish  the  soil,  and  leave  seed  for  future  toil  or  labor 
to  exterminate. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  LAWN. 

Many  of  the  directions  given  last  month  will  apply  for 
the  present.  Annuals  now  present  a  fine  show  of  bloom, 
and  late  perennials  succeed  the  early  flowering  varieties. 
The  principal  labors  in  this  department  should  now  be 
directed  to  keeping  the  grounds  clean  and  attractive,  and 
the  soil  loose  about  the  plants.  Many  ofthe  potted  plants 
brought  from  the  houses  in  June  and  July,  will  require  a 
shift  into  larger  pots. 

Bulbous  Plants— Those  intended  to  be  removed  this 
season  should  be  lifted  ff  if  not  done  last  month.  Some 
of  the  earlier  blooming  varieties,  such  as  Snow  Drop, 
Crocus,  Iris,  &c  ,  may  be  planted  11.  although  next  month 
will  be  in  season.  Now  is  aproper  time  to  sow  seeds,  for 
new  varieties. 

Carnations  and  Picotees— Continue  to  layer  ff.  m. 
Separate  and  plant  out  former  layerings  w'hich  have 
rooted,  watering  freely. 

Chrysanthemum— Layer  f.  m.  those  intended  to  propa¬ 
gate.  Stake  f.  m. 

Clarkia  and  Coreopsis — Sow  in  pots  or  on  warm  borders 

11. 

Dahlias  are  now  the  “  Pride  of  the  Garden,”  if  a  goodly 
number  of  various  colors  were  interspersed  at  planting 
time.  Stake  to  prevent  injury  by  winds  or  storms,  and 
prune  off  superfluous  branches.  Frequent  waterings,  and 
a  mulch  about  the  roots  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
bloom. 

Flower  Stalks— Cut  away  perennials  and  biennials  as 
fast  as  they  complete  their  bloom,  and  remove  annuals 
entirely,  giving  the  space  to  later  varieties. 

Gravel  Walks—  Hoe  or  weed  often,  raking  smoothly. 


Hedges— Clip  m.  1.  unless  it  was  done  during  the  latter 
part  of  last  month. 

Hoe  often  all  cultivated  grounds,  walks,  &c.,  removing 
the  weeds  with  the  rake. 

Hollyhocks— Propagate  by  suckers,  or  cuttings  of  the 
same. 

Insects  Do  not  allow  them  to  increase  even  if  they  are 
not  as  troublesome  as  earlier  in  the  season.  Continue  the 
Whale  Oil  Soap  mixture  for  slugs  on  rose  bushes.  Adust- 
ing  of  lime  or  w  ood  ashes  will  accomplish  the  same  pur¬ 
pose. 

Lawn  and  Grass  Edgings — Mow  evenly  every  two 
weeks  and  rake  off. 

Pansies — Plant  seed  ff.  for  Spring  bloom.  Continue  to 
layer  and  remove  those  which  are  well  rooted. 

Pei ennials— Fibrous  rooted,  such  as  Sweet  William, 
Scarlet  Lychnis,  Ragged  Robin,  &c.,  may  be  parted  and 
transplanted  m.  1. 

Potted  Plants — Loosen  the  earth  on  the  surface  of 
pots,  and  remove  any  decayed  leaves. 

Prune  Shrubs  and  Trees  upon  the  Lawn,  or  borders,  if 
necessary ,  always  using  the  knife  sparingly  upon  shade 
trees. 

Roses  Continue  to  bud  and  layer  ff.  m  See  article  on 
layering. 

Seeds  Collect  as  they  ripen,  and  save  as  directed 
last  month 

Ten  Week  Stocks— Sow  m.  1.  for  early  Spring  bloom¬ 
ing. 

Transplant  any  late  annuals  still  needing  it,  watering 
thoroughly  both  before  and  after  setting.  Shade  for  a  few 
days  if  dry  hot  weather  succeeds. 

Verbenas— Layer  ff  m.  for  winter  and  Spring  blooming 
in  houses. 

Water— Give  to  potted  plants  especially,  and  those  new¬ 
ly  planted  out.  If  very  dry  an  application  both  morning 
and  evening  will  be  beneficial  to  those  which  absorb 
rapidly.  It  is  better  to  mulch  the  ground  before  wutenng. 

•  Weeds  should  only  be  found  in  the  Flower  Garden  in 
the  shape  of  native  wild  flowers,  many  of  which  are 
worthy  of  a  place  here. 

GREEN  AND  HOT  HOUSE. 

A  large  number  of  plants  are  still  in  the  Flower  Borders, 
or  in  pots  in  the  open  air  and  are  treated  under  “Flower 
Garden.”  Those  remaining  will  need  abundance  of 

Air  each  day,  unless  the  weather  is  unfavorable. 

Annuals— Sow  Mignonette,  Clarkia,  Coreopsis,  &c.,for 
Winter  flowering. 

Azalias — Give  plenty  of  air  and  water,  syringing  fre 
quently.  Shade  from  hot  sun. 

Budding— Complete  f  m. 

Bulbs— Pot  a  few  m.  1.  for  winter  forcing. 

Callas— Repot  f.  m.  watering  moderately. 

Camellias — Repot,  bud  and  inarch  f.  m.  Syringe  and 
water  freely. 

Chrysanthemums— Sliift  into  blooming  pots,  giving  li¬ 
quid  manures. 

Cuttings  of  succulent  plants  make  f.  m. 

Earth  in  Pots— Loosen  or  stir,  renewing  where  neces 
sary. 

Fumes  of  Tobacco— Give  to  houses  containing  green 
fly,  apis,  &c. 

Gloxinias — Those  done  blooming  may  now  “  dry  off.” 

Grapes— See  Chapters  on. 

Houses— Commence  early  to  put  them  in  order,  before 
plants  are  brought  in.  Repair  shelves  and  beds,  glaze 
windows,  cleanse  the  whole  house  thoroughly,  have  ropes 
weights  and  pullies  in  woiking  condition,  look  to  the 
heating  apparatus,  and  lastly  paint  those  houses  requiring 
it,  being  careful  to  empty  them  from  all  tender  succulent 
plants  at  the  time,  else  the  poisonous  gas  from  new  paint 
will  cause  defoliation. 

Insects— Allow  none  to  increase  as  the  brooding  season 
draws  to  a  close.  Fumigate,  syringe  with  pure  water  and 
the  Whale  Oil  Soap  mixture. 

Isabels — Prepare  for  all  potted  plants,  writing  both 
generic  and  specific  names  upon  a  painted  surface. 

Layering  and  Inarching— Continue  f.  m.  as  directed 
upon  another  page. 

Oranges,  Lemons,  Shaddocks,  &c.— Complete  budding 
ff.  m. 

Pelargoniums— Repot  and  make  cuttings  of  ff. 

Potting— This  is  the  appropriate  season  for  shifting  gen 
erally,  and  potting  off  seedlings.  Complete  early,  that 
they  may  become  established  before  winter. 

Seeds — Watch  the  ripening  of  and  collect  ff,  m. 

Stake  weak  shoots,  and  turn  often. 

Tender  Plants,  and  those  for  early  winter  bloom.  Take 
in  11. 

Verbenas,  Petunias,  Geraniums,  <fcc. — Layer  and  make 
cuttings  ff  m.  for  winter  flowering.  Pot  off  those  made 
last  month. 

Water— Give  abundantly  inside,  and  to  pots  in  the 
border.  Syringe  the  foliage  and  walls  of  the  house  both 
morning  and  evening,  sprinkling  the  floors  at  the  same 
lime. 
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THE  CHIEF  AIM  IN  FARMING. 

There  are  many  cultivators  of  the  soil 
who  seem  to  have  no  well-defined  purpose 
in  their  husbandry.  They  have  no  plans 
laid  far  ahead,  which  they  are  seeking  to 
realize  in  their  practice.  They  exist  rather 
than  live,  are  listless  in  their  efforts,  and 
effect  no  beneficial  changes  in  the  soil  they 
attempt  to  cultivate.  Everything  about  them 
wears  the  aspect  of  decay.  The  farm  build¬ 
ings  are  never  repaired,  while  it  is  possible 
to  get  along  without  it.  You  can  see  the 
gaps  in  the  roof,  where  the  winds  have 
blown  off  the  shingles,  and  the  missing 
boards  and  swinging  clapboards  from  the 
sides  of  the  building.  The  fences  are  never 
re-set,  no  stones  are  dug  from  the  mowing 
fields,  and  no  drains  are  made  in  the  swamps 
and  low  lands.  They  simply  contrive  to  get 
along,  their  land  and  themselves  growing 
poorer  every  year. 

There  is  another  class,  who  have  purpose 
and  energy  enough,  but  it  is  not  wisely 
directed.  Their  aim  in  farming  is  to  get  the 
most  possible  out  of  the  soil,  and  to  put  the 
least  possible  back,  in  the  shape  of  com¬ 
posts  and  fertilizers.  Their  whole  farming 
operations  are  based  upon  the  theory  that 
the  sod  is  a  living  well  that  will  always  send 
forth  its  waters  as  long  as  there  is  anybody 
to  draw.  They  plant  and  sow  as  long  as 
they  can  get  remunerative  crops,  and  then 
either  sell  out,  or  resort  to  concentrated  fer¬ 
tilizers,  which  stimulate  the  soil  to  part  with 
its  last  elements  of  fertility,  and  leave  it 
nearly  barren.  They  are  generally  ener¬ 
getic  men,  work  hard,  and  push  their  help 
as  hard  as  they  do-their  acres.  They  plant 
a  very  large  breadth  of  land,  and  in  a  few 
years  exhaust  a  whole  farm.  They  do  not 
believe  in  plowing  in  crops,  or  in  making 
composts,  or  in  saving  the  stable  manures. 
They  can  not  see  any  utility  in  carting  dirt 
.n.o  the  barn-yard,  and  then  carting  it  out 
agam.  It  looks  like  a  waste  of  labor,  if 
near  the  shore,  they  rely  upon  fish  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  soil  when  it  fails  to  produce  other¬ 
wise,  and  thus  crop  after  crop  of  grain  and 
grass  is  taken  off,  until  the  land  is  exhausted 
of  its  carbon,  and  runs  to  sorrel.  If  inland, 
they  rely  upon  Peruvian  guano,  which  in  a 
few  years  serves  the  soil  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  The  theory  of  these  farmers  is  to  get 
great,  crops,  at  whatever  expense  to  the 
land.  This  is  the  skinning  method  of  farm¬ 
ing,  and  the  more  energy  these  farmers  have 
the  sooner  the  land  is  ruined. 

Now,  we  believe  the  chief  aim  in  all  good 
farming  to  be  the  improvement  of  the  soil 
until  it  reaches  the  point  where  maximum 
crops  are  produced  at  the  least  expense. 
Wise  husbandry  regards  the  farm  simply  as 
a  machine  for  turning  out  crops.  The  ma¬ 
chine  is  the  matter  of  first  importance. 
This  is  always  to  be  kept  in  good  running 
order,  and  its  efficiency  is  to  be  increased 
by  all  economical  methods.  The  man  who 
farms  upon  this  system  will  never  sacrifice 
soil  for  a  great  crop.  His  aim  is  to  have 
every  crop  taken  off,  leaving  the  land  in  a 
better  condition  than  he  found  it.  He  aims 
in  every  working  of  the  soil  to  increase  its 


depth,  and  to  add  to  it  more  elements  of  fer¬ 
tility  than  he  removes  in  the  crops,  and  to 
make  the  crops  not  only  pay  for  themselves, 
but  to  pay  for  the  improvement  of  the  acres 
upon  which  they  are  grown. 

In  carrying  out  this  aim,  so  as  to  realize 
these  results,  a  man  shows  his  skill  as  a 
cultivator.  It  is  a  comparatively  easy  thing 
for  any  one,  who  has  money,  to  improve  the 
soil  so  that  it  shall  produce  crops  paying  for 
the  labor  of  growing  them,  and  the  interest 
on  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  an  acre. 
Stable  manure  enough  well  plowed  in  will 
do  this.  But  it  is  altogether  another  matter 
to  make  this  improvement  pay  for  itself. 
Yet  it  is  a  possible  thing  to  do  this,  and  there 
are  farmers  skillful  enough  to  accomplish 
this  result,  and  this  we  hold  to  be  the  true 
aim  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

All  good  farming,  then,  must  look  to  a 
permanent  occupation  of  the  soil.  Eco¬ 
nomical  improvements  can  not  be  made  in 
a  single  year.  The  most  judicious  improve¬ 
ments,  those  which  finally  pay  the  largest 
profits,  require  several  years  to  bring  in 
their  full  returns.  It  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  that  our  farming  population 
should  not  only  be  settled,  but  that  they 
should  feel  settled,  and  plan  all  their  opera¬ 
tions  upon  the  farm  as  if  they  expected  to 
spend  all  their  days  upon  it. 

Here  is  a  ten  acre  lot  now  in  mowing,  cut¬ 
ting  ten  tons  of  hay,  worth  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.  It  has  in  it  some  stumps,  more  boul¬ 
ders,  some  brush  by  the  wall,  and  a  few  wet 
places,  growing  nothing  but  sour  grasses 
and  flags.  It  can  be  cleared  of  all  obstruc¬ 
tions,  be  underdrained,  subsoiled  and  ma¬ 
nured,  so  as  to  produce  three  tons  of  hay  to 
the  acre  for  the  sum  of  say  one  thousand 
dollars.  It  will  not  pay  the  present  occu¬ 
pant  to  do  this  the  coming  year,  if  he  is 
going  to  sell  out.  the  year  following.  But  he 
may  accomplish  all  this  economically  in  five 
years,  furnish  profitable  employment  for  his 
help,  introduce  the  mowing  machine,  and 
cut  more  fodder  upon  the  field  than  he  now 
cuts  upon  the  whole  farm.  He  may  get 
crops  enough  from  the  field  during  the  five 
years  to  pay  for  all  the  improvements,  leav¬ 
ing  the  increased  value  of  the  land,  certainly 
not  less  than  a  hundred  dollars  an  acre,  as 
the  reward  of  his  skill  in  husbandry. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  what  a  fanner’s 
aim  should  be,  and  a  good  example  of  the 
kind  of  improvements  that  are  needed  upon 
most  farms,  at  least  upon  the  seaboard. 
The  fields  want  to  be  cleared  of  rocks,  the 
swales  need  deep  underdrains  cut  through 
them,  with  smaller  side  drains  running  into 
them  at  right  angles ;  old  walls  want  remov¬ 
ing,  and  the  fields  enlarging  to  ten  or  twenty 
acres  ;  the  whole  surface  needs  to  be  tho¬ 
roughly  worked  and  manured,  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  maximum  crops.  By  this  thorough 
method,  horse  labor  may  be  substituted  for 
that  of  man,  so  as  to  save  full  one  half  of 
the  present  expense  of  raising  and  harvest¬ 
ing  the  crops.  In  smooth  land,  nearly  all 
the  planting  and  hoeing  can  be  done  by  a 
horse ;  all  the  mowing,  reaping,  cradling 
and  raking  can  be  done  by  the  same  method. 

The  man  who  will  lay  his  plans  wisely  to 


improve  his  soil,  making  this  his  chief 
object,  and  who  will  judiciously  expend  his; 
capital  in  the  improvements  we  have  indi¬ 
cated,  is  in  a  fair  way  to  gain  a  competence. 
This  kind  of  farming,  in  the  long  run,  wilt! 
pay  amply,  and  we  believe  more  surely  than 
any  other  business.  The  skinning  process, 
which  is  reckless  of  the  soil,  and  looks  only 
to  the  crops,  is  bad  policy  both  for  the  farm 
and  its  owner.  Let  it  be  abandoned. 

HINTS  FOR  THE  SEASON. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  many  of  our 
readers  are,  with  us,  noting  the  results  of 
good  farming.  The  dog-star  is  in  the  as¬ 
cendant.  Long,  hot,  dry  days  succeed  each 
other,  rapidly  carrying  off  the  moisture  or 
the  soil  which  many  plants  need  for  their 
healthy  growth  and  maturity.  In  some 
places  the  corn  crop  is  checked  in  its  growth 
before  the  ears  are  filled  out ;  pastures  are 
turning  brown,  and  crisp  under  the  tread  of 
the  foot ;  some  fruit  trees  are  in  a  suffering 
condition,  and  gardens  and  ornamental 
grounds  are  less  attractive  than  in  more  fa¬ 
vorable  seasons. 

1st.  But  we  have  observed  one  thing  dur¬ 
ing  this  dry  weather  which,  though  not  new, 
yet  needs  frequent  mention,  viz.:  that  the 
best  tilled  lands  suffer  least  from  drouth. 
We  daily  pass  several  fields  which  were 
subsoiled  and  thoroughly  manured  last 
Spring,  and  the  crops  on  them  continue  to 
grow  with  great  luxuriance,  their  waving 
leaves  seeming  to  beckon  defiantly  to  the 
drouth  to  come  on  and  do  its  worst.  Fields 
near  at  hand,  with  as  good  natural  position 
and  soil  as  the  other,  but  which  were  hasti¬ 
ly  and  superficially  tilled,  are  now  drying 
up  for  lack  of  moisture.  They  looked  about 
as  well  during  the  plentiful  rains  of  Spring 
and  early  Summer,  and  seemed  to  offer  a 
premium  for  poor  farming ;  but  now,  alas, 
they  are  a  sorry  sight !  They  are  a  mortifi¬ 
cation,  a  reproach,  and  a  pecuniary  loss  to 
the  man  who  owns  them. 

We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  push  this 
matter  of  high  farming  to  an  extreme,  and  tc 
insist  that  every  field  shall  be  trench-plowed 
and  manured  regardless  of  expense  ;  but  we 
do  say  that  most  land  should  be  more  thor¬ 
oughly  plowed  than  they  now  are,  and  that 
what  is  annually  taken  off  in  the  shape  of  a 
crop  should  be  returned  in  the  shape  of  ma¬ 
nure.  Lands  well  treated  dry  sooner  in 
Spring,  retain  their  moisture!  and  fertility 
better  in  midsummer,  and  yield  larger  and 
better  crops.  No  observing  man  can  open 
his  eyes  without  seeing  this.  Brother  farm¬ 
er,  the  present  we  know  is  not  the  time 
to  remedy  any  mistakes  you  may  have  made 
in  tillage,  but  it  is  just  the  time  to  feel  them 
deeply,  and  to  make  note  of  them  for  future 
profit.  Bear,  then,  with  our  “  line  upon 
line,”  and  while  the  aspect  of  the  farms 
around  you  enforces  our  exhortation,  resolve 
to  practice  accordingly  the  next  season. 

2d.  Our  second  hint  lor  the  times  grows 
out  of  the  first,  and  relates  to  the  gathering 
of  materials  for  the  compost  heap.  It  is  oft¬ 
en  recommended  to  collect  muck  in  Winter, 
because  that  is  a  season  of  comparative  leis¬ 
ure.  It  is  well  to  draw  it  from  the  swamp 
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then,  but  now  is  the  time  to  dig  it  out  and 
throw  it  up  into  heaps  to  dry  for  Winter 
tiansportatien.  When  lying  in  its  native 
bed  in  the  swamp,  it  is  full  five-sixths  water. 
What  a  waste  of  labor,  then,  to  raise  and 
hasal  it  in  that  state  to  the  barnyard  !  Dig  it 
cwat  now,  while  the  swamps  are  comparative¬ 
ly  dry,  throw  it  into  heaps,  cover  them  if 
•possible,  and  in  Winter  it  will  be  in  fine  con¬ 
dition  for  removal.  Have  you  no  swamp  to 
■draw  upon?  Perhaps,  then,  your  neighbor 
tbas  an  inexhaustible  supply,  where  you 
could  easily  purchase  a  right  to  dig.  Save 
the  chips  and  refuse  dirt  from  your  wood- 
house  and  log-heaps,  collect  turf  from  your 
low  and  wet  pastures,  or  from  the  side  of 
fences  where  the  plow  and  hoe  cannot  reach 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  cultivation. 

3d.  Another  seasonable  hint,  suggested  by 
the  last-,  relates  to  the  draining  of  swamps 
and  lovv  lands.  Now  is  the  best  time  in  the 
wholvj  year  for  doing  this.  In  Spring  or 
Pall,  the  labor  would  be  greater,  as  well  as 
a  hundred  fold  more  unpleasant.  Such  lands, 
where  there  is  a  great  flow  of  water  at  cer¬ 
tain  seasons,  require  open  drains,  at  least  for 
•the  main  ditch.  Branches  running  into  this 
'central  channel  may  be  made  with  tile,  or 
•stones.  In  digging  the  main,  open  ditch,  it 
•is  important  to  make  the  sides  of  it  quite 
sloping  prevent  their  caving  in  and  filling 
•up  the  \vater-course.  We  have  seen  such 
■lands,  which  previously  were  almost  worth¬ 
less.  made  the  best  part  of  several  farms. 

4th.  Take  good  care  of  the  manure  heap 
during  the  Summer.  Too  often,  during  the 
busy  Summer  season,  the  cleanings  of  the 
pig-sty  and  stables,  and  the  various  refuse 
matters  accumulating  in  the  rear  of  one’s 
premises,  are  suffered  to  be  exposed  to  the 
sun,  wind  and  rain,  both  wasting  their  most 
valuable  properties,  and  filling  the  air  with  a 
noisome  stench.  We  have  often  urged  the 
gathering  up  and  preservation  of  all  fertili¬ 
zing  materials,  such  as  bones,  chips,  weeds, 
old  plaster  and  lime,  kitchen  slops,  &c.,  and 
we  now  repeat  the  exhortation.  Let  all 
these  things  speedily  find  their  way  to  the 
©impost  heap.  And  that  heap  itself  should 
•be  looked  after.  If  on  the  north  side  of  the 
•barn,  it  will  be  better  off  than  on  the  south. 
•And  if  covered  it  will  be  better  off  still. 
&uch  a  covering  can  be  made  without  much 
trouble  or  expense.  Set  in  the  ground,  six, 
eight,  or  more  posts,  according  to  the  ex¬ 
pected  size  of  your  heap,  and  throw  over 
them  a  shed  roof  of  boards  or  slabs,  sloping 
to  the  south.  Board  up  the  shanty  on  three 
sides,  leaving  the  north  open.  Now,  see  to 
it  that  a  generous  pile  of  muck,  or  its  equiv¬ 
alent,  is  deposited  just  outside  of  this  shed, 
and  yen  will  be  ready  for  operations.  Wheel 
in  (manure  from  all  quarters  as  fast  as  it  ac- 
emmulates,  and  lay  it  in  rows  or  heaps  the 
whole  length  of  the  shed,  treading  it  down 
(firmly,  and  covering  it  with  successive  lay¬ 
ers  of  muck.  In  this  way,  the  manure  will 
be  preserved  from  the  action  of  the  elements, 
and  the  volatile  gasses  which  the  Summer 
heat  so  rapidly  evolves,  willbe  absorbed  and 
saved.  If  any  one  thinks  this  won’t  pay, 
let  him — try  it  and  see. 


SEED  WHEAT. 

Before  the  10th  of  September,  most  of  the  wheat 
that  will  yield  a  good  crop  next  year  will  be  in 
the  ground,  and  the  value  of  the  crop  will  depend 
greatly  on  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
seed.  The  importance  of  this  great  staple,  and 
the  distress  resulting  from  a  diminished  supply 
of  it,  entitle  all  the  aids  in  its  production  to  a 
careful  study. 

SELECT  GOOD  SEED. 

1st.  Choose  a  kind  which  has  succeeded  well 
in  soil  and  climate  similar  to  your  own.  Intelli¬ 
gent  neighbors,  who  have  raised  good  wheat,  can 
help  much  in  this  matter.  It  is  not  well  to  try 
new  experiments  on  a  large  scale,  unless  one  is 
prepared  to  risk  a  considerable  loss. 

2d.  Accept  only  that  seed  which  is  perfectly 
ripe  and  plump.  Let  no  man  impose  on  you  by 
saying  that  smaller  kernels  will  produce  a  great¬ 
er  number  of  plants  from  a  bushel  of  seed.  What 
is  wanted  is  a  strong  vigorous  growth  of  wheat 
plants.  This  you  cannot  effect  from  half-grown 
or  shriveled  seed. 

3d.  Never  sow  any  but  the  cleanest  seed.  You 
can  tell  by  examining  it  what  its  condition  is.  If 
the  seed  is  good  in  other  respects,  but  is  foul, 
clean  it  yourself.  But  be  sure  to  have  it  clean  at 
all  events. 

4th.  Reject  seed  that  has  been  kept  damp,  or 
has  been  heated.  Seed  that  suffered  either  or  both 
of  these  injuries  may  germinate,  but  it  has  lost  a 
part  of  its  vitality,  and  should  never  be  used  for 
seed  if  better  can  possibly  be  secured. 

5th.  Do  not  sow  mixed  seed  on  the  same  ground. 
Let  the  seed  of  one  sowing  in  the  same  field  be 
of  one  kind  alone.  You  will  thus  know  what  kind 
you  are  growing,  and  be  able  to  compare  results, 
with  an  approach  towards  accuracy. 

6th.  If  possible,  never  sow  seed  which  is  more 
than  one  year,  or  at  most,  two  years  old.  Old 
seed  may  grow  well.  But  it  may  not.  Prudence 
will  suggest  that  seed  should  be  used  before  it 
has  been  exposed  to  decay,  to  insects,  to  damp¬ 
ness,  or  to  other  injurious  agencies.  Experience 
has  taught  that  some  of  these  are  likely  to  injure 
the  kernel,  if  it  is  kept  after  the  first  year. 

One  way  to  get  good  seed  is  to  select  the  clean¬ 
est  and  best  spot  in  your  wheat  field,  where  the 
grain  grows  most  perfectly  and  is  most  mature. 
Then  harvest  and  thresh  these  portions  separate¬ 
ly,  with  the  greatest  care,  and  save  the  seed  for 
sowing.  Pursue  this  course  for  a  number  years, 
and  you  will  produce  what  will  seem  to  be  a  new 
variety  of  wheat.  But  it  will  only  be  the  same, 
developed  and  perfected  in  a  higher  degree.  This 
operation  for  securing  good  seed  will  pay  in  eve¬ 
ry  department  of  farming  and  gardening. 

A  good  mode  of  preventing  smut  is  the  following  : 
Spread  seed  wheat  on  the,  barn  floor.  Upon  four 
bushels  of  wheat  dash  from  12  to  16  quarts  of  hu¬ 
man  urine.  Stir  the  whole  well  together.  Then 
add  about  six  quarts  of  fresh  slacked  lime,  and 
shovel  the  wheat  over  till  the  lime  is  evenly 
diffused  in  the  wheat.  It  should  be  sown  as 
soon  after  this  preparation  as  practicable  ; 
for  a  long  delay  would  injure  its  vegetative 
powers.  This  mode  of  treating  seed  wheat  is 
deemed,  in  England,  a  specific  against  smut.  It 
has  been  practised  in  America  also  by  some 
wheat  growers,  who  say  it  has  been  uniformly 
successful.  Tar  water  will  answer  instead  of 
urine,  and  is  preferred  by  many. 

The  farmer  who  will  select  and  prepare  his 
seed  wheat  according  to  the  above  suggestions, 
will  greatly  increase  the  chances  in  favor  of  his 
having  a  fine  crop  next  year. 


POTATO  VINES  AS  A  MANURE. 

A  new  inducement  for  the  cultivation  of 
this  crop  may  be  found  in  the  value  of  the 
tops  as  a  fertilizer.  It  is  well  known  that 
all  vegetable  substances  become  the  food  of 
other  plants  when  they  decompose,  and  that 
it  is  good  economy  to  save  all  vegetable 
wastes  upon  the  farm  for  manure.  In  some 
plants  large  quantities  of  nitrogen,  potash, 
&c.,  are  concentrated,  so  that  they  approxi¬ 
mate  in  value  to  animal  wastes  for  manure. 
It  has  been  well  known  for  a  long  time  that 
rape  cake  and  cotton  seed  are  good  fertili¬ 
zers.  From  some  experiments  that  have 
lately  come  under  our  notice,  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  the  vines  of  the  potato 
may  be  added  to  the  list  of  concentrated 
vegetable  manures,  and  that  the  part  of  the 
potato  crop  above  ground,  so  generally  con¬ 
sidered  worthless,  may  prove  to  be  no  in¬ 
considerable  part  of  its  value.  It  has  been 
our  practice  for  years  to  put  the  tops 
of  this  plant,  when  the  tubers  were  dug,  im¬ 
mediately  into  the  compost  heap,  since 
chemieal  analysis  shows  that  they  contain  a 
large  per  cent,  of  potash.  We  see  in  the 
last  report  of  Secretary  Flint  to  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  board  of  Agriculture,  that  a  prac¬ 
tical  farmer  in  Norfolk  County  has  been  ap¬ 
plying  them  as  a  top  dressing  to  grass  land. 
This  farmer  says  “  for  several  years  we 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  raising  from  one 
to  three  acres  of  early  potatoes  for  market. 
We  have  usually  dug  them  early  in  August, 
and  before  the  tops  were  dead.  The  tops 
are  taken  directly  from  the  field,  and  spread 
on  the  mowing  lands  to  very  great  advan- 
age.  We  think  the  tops  from  an  acre  of 
potatoes  sufficient  to  top  dress  an  acre  of 
mowing  land,  and  the  effect  is  equal  to  three 
or  four  cords  of  good  manure. 

It  is  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  the  stalks 
of  the  potato  are  rich  in  the  organic  ele¬ 
ments  of  plants.  Fromberg’s  analysis  gives 
in  100  pounds  of  the  leaves,  in  their  natural 
state,  5.12  to  5.76  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and 
in  the  same  weight  of  leaves  dried,  82  to  92 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  According  to  the 
statement  of  this  reliable  chemist,  every  ton 
of  potato  tops  saved  would  add  to  the  soil  50 
pounds  of  inorganic  salts  and  twenty  pounds 
of  nitrogen.  This  would  make  a  ton  of  them 
worth  more  than  two  tons  of  Ichaboe  guano. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  Nor¬ 
folk  farmer  has  adopted  the  best  method  of 
using  them.  In  spreading  them  upon  grass 
land,  in  their  green  state,  in  the  dog  days,  a 
large  part  of  the  nitrogen  must  be  lost.  A 
much  safer  mode  would  be,  as  soon  as  t'he 
potatoes  are  dug,  to  remove  them  to  a  heap 
and  compost  them  with  muck  or  loam.  We 
have  always  noticed  that  such  heaps  are 
very  soon  thrown  into  violent  fermentation. 
This  would  be  a  good  way  of  decomposing 
coarse  sods  from  swamps  and  marshes.  All 
the  ammonia  evolved  from  the  vines  would 
be  saved  in  the  muck,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  valuable  compost  would  be  prepared  at  a 
a  small  cost. 

Tips  suggestion  of  the  value  of  these  tops 
for  manure  is  worthy  of  careful  trial  by  all 
who  cultivate  this  crop. 
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GOLD  MEDAL  OF  THE  U.  S. 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

We  present  herewith  a  copy  of  the  face 
o  the  new  “  Grand  Gold  Medal  ”  of  the 
above  Society.  This  medal  is  just  of  the 
size  of  our  cut.  We  see  on  the  face  Ceres, 
who  was,  according  to  the  ancient  heathen 
mythology,  the  goddess  of  Corn,  and  the 
patroness  of  those  who  cultivated  the  e.irtl, 
Seated  on  a  throne,  in  her  right  hand,  which 
is  extended  upward  and  forward  in  an  atti-  j 
tude  of  invitation,  she  holds  a  wreath  o' 
honor;  in  her  left  the  sickle— emblem  ui 
agricultural  industry.  In  her  lap  are  gath¬ 
ered  various  fruits.  Her  brow  is  crowned 
with  the  star  of  Empire,  and  her  expressive 
oountenance  manifests  her  dignified  rank 
as  the  impartial  disposer  of  awards  to  the 
oompetitors.  Around  the  rim  of  the  medal 
is  the  classic  wreath  of  laurel. 

Reverse  Side.— The  opposite  side  of  this 
medal  is  ornamented  simply  with  a  wreath 
of  plants,  the  productions  of  the  grand  di¬ 
visions  of  the  United  States,  emblematic  of 
the  National  character  of  the  Society.  On 


one  side  are  the  Sugar  Cane  and  Cotton  Plant,  on  the  other  Indian  Corn  and  Wheat,  and,  at  the  bottom,  uniting  the 
two,  is  a  grape  vine  laden  wpth  fruit  and  leaves.  Thus  the  great  staples  of  the  South,  North,  West  and  East,  are 
wreathed  together,  encircling  a  space  appropriated  for  inscribing  the  name  of  the  successful  competitor. 


NATIONAL  REAPER  AND  MOWER  TRIAL, 

At  Svracuse,  N.  Y.,  July  13,  1857. 

Having  been  unexpectedly  detained  by  unto¬ 
ward  circumstances  from  attending  the  above 
Exhibition,  we  left  the  matter  in  care  of  an  intel¬ 
ligent  friend,  from  whom  we  received  a  long  and 
full  report  of  the  entire  proceedings.  After  due 
consideration,  however,  we  do  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  publish  the  account.  A  Committee  of 
skillful  judges  were  appointed  to  conduct  the  trial, 
and  many  of  the  results  arrived  at,  they,  perhaps 
wisely,  kept  from  the  public  for  th^  time  being  It 
is  now  too  late  for  any  use  to  he  made  of  the  re¬ 
sults  this  season.  On  the  whole,  we  deem  it  best 
to  suspend  any  remarks  upon  the  implements, 
and  wait  for  the  full  report  of  the  Judges,  which 
will  be  made  public  in  September. 

Though  we  have  doubts  as  to  much  practical 
good  resulting  from  great  gatherings  of  this  cha¬ 
racter,  the  one  at  Syracuse  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  best  conducted  of  any  hitherto  held. 
We  quote  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  report 
made  for  us  : 

During  the  entire  week  of  the  trial,  the  weather 
was  dry,  and  excessively  hot,  and  it  was  a  daily 
wonder  that  the  President  of  the  Society,  at  his 
present  age,  could  bear  up  as  he  did  throughout 
in  his  arduous  duties.  Both  he  and  the  Secreta¬ 
ries,  and  other  officers  of  the  Society,  were  ex¬ 
ceedingly  courteous  and  indefatigable  throughout, 
and  did  everything  in  their  power  to  promote  a 
fair  and  just  trial  of  the  various  machines  entered 
on  the  occasion.  The  Jury,  or  Judges  as  we 
more  generally  call  them,  so  far  as  we  could  per¬ 
ceive,  were  selected  from  among  the  best  men  of 
the  country.  They  were  a  mixture  of  mechanics 
and  practical  farmers,  ihose  who  understand  and 
have  for  years  worked  harvesting  machines  with 
their  own  hands,  and  in  their  own  fields.  We 
shall  look  for  such  a  report  from  the  Hon.  John 
Stanton  Gould,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Jury,  as  has  not  yet  appeared  on  the  like 
occasion  in  the  United  States. 


KEEPING  APPLES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist : 

I  was  lately  assured  by  a  friend,  in  whom  I 
have  the  fullest  confidence,  and  I  therefore, 
very  readily,  endorse  his  statements,  that  he 
put  up  a  lot  of  sound  apples  last  Fall,  in  barrels, 
part  of  which  were  lime  barrels ,  and  the  rest 


flour  barrels.  Apples,  position,  packing,  store¬ 
room,  and  every  thing  else,  as  far  as  he  can  tell 
the  same.  On  opening  them  in  the  Spring,  many 
of  those  packed  in  flour  barrels  were  decayed, 
while  those  in  lime  barrels  were  nearly  as  perfect 
as  when  put  away.  Being  an  intelligent  and  ob¬ 
serving  man,  I  record  his  statement  for  the 
benefit  of  your  readers.  Wm.  Day. 

Morristown,  N.  J. 


A  TURNIP  DISCUSSION, 


NO.  II. 

In  our  first  article  upon  this  topic,  we  gave  some 
reasons  for  the  prevalent  neglect  of  the  turnip 
crop  in  this  country,  and  indicated  our  opinion 
that  it  was  yet  to  fill  a  much  larger  place  in 
American  husbandry.  It  cannot  be,  that  a  crop 
which  does  so  uniformly  well  in  England,  and  al¬ 
most  as  well  here,  among  the  few  who  have  got 
the  key  to  its  successful  cultivation,  will  long  re¬ 
main  unappropriated.  Indeed  the  exigences  of 
our  farmers,  at  the  East,  already  point  to  this 
crop  as  the  next  great  improvement  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  high  price  of  beef,  and  indeed  of  all 
meats,  must  lead  to  the  fattening  of  a  much  larger 
number  of  animals  near  the  chief  market  towns, 
where  they  can  be  sent  in  on  a  day’s  notice, 
and  sold  at  the  highest  price.  This  is  already 
done  by  many  intelligent  farmers,  and  would  be 
done  to  a  far  greater  extent,  but  for  the  high  price 
of  corn  and  other  fodder,  suitable  for  stall  feed¬ 
ing.  These  gentlemen  find  their  account  in  this 
course,  not  only  by  the  high  prices  they  secure 
for  their  beeves  and  sheep,  but  by  the  large 
quantities  of  excellent  manure  they  make  from 
their  fattening  animals. 

Now  turnips  will  supply  the  great  want,  which 
is  universally  felt,  of  a  cheap  provender  for  these 
animals  more  economically  than  any  other  crop 
we  can  raise.  This  crop  will  put  it  in  the  power 
of  all  stock  growers,  who  live  within  a  day’s  jour¬ 
ney  of  these  markets,  to  fatten  beeves  very  cheap¬ 
ly,  and  to  furnish  their  farms  with  a  full  supply 
of  stable  manure  at  the  smallest  cost.  Thus 
the  farms  may  be  kept  in  a  much  higher 
state  of  fertility  and  their  cultivation  be 
made  more  profitable.  This  plan  of  feeding 
cattle  for  market,  we  are  well  assured,  lies  in  the 
direction  of  our  true  interests,  and  will  soon  oc¬ 
cupy  a  more  conspicuous  place  in  our  husbandry. 
Meanwhile,  how  shall  we  grow  turnips,  becomes 
a  question  of  absorbing  interest. 


PREPARATION  OF  THE  SOIL. 

Vtriioever  reads  the  agricultural  journals  of 
England  will  notice  that  the.  one  thing  insisted 
upon  above  all  others  is  the  fineness  of  the  tilth 
of  the  soil.  The  underdraining,  the  manuiing, 
the  plowing  and  harrowing,  and  the  place  as¬ 
signed  the  turnip  in  the  rotation  of  crops,  all  have 
a  bearing  upon  the  fine  tilth  necessary  for  a  large 
turnip  crop.  In  this  they  are  very  thorough,  and 
this  thoroughness  is  one  element  of  their  success. 
Turnips,  usually,  but  not  always,  follow  wheal 
in  the  wheat  districts ;  this  is  their  true  po¬ 
sition  in  the  rotation.  In  other  districts  they 
might  follow  Indian  corn  or  rye.  These  crops  by 
the  previous  cultivation  and  manure  they  require, 

:  and  by  the  multitude  and  fineness  of  their  roots, 
j  leave  the  soil  in  a  light  friable  state.  The  pre- 
;  paration  for  the  turnip  crop  properly  begins  in  the 
Fall  previous  to  planting.  The  old  stubble  of 
wheat  is  turned  under  as  soon  as  the  grain  is  re¬ 
moved,  which  gives  a  good  dressing  of  vegetable 
matter  to  the  soil.  It  should  be  plowed  again, 
either  late  in  the  fall  or  early  in  the  Spring,  and 
be  left  in  a  rough  state  for  the  action  of  the  frosts. 
This  action  does  much  to  reduce  the  coarse 
clods  and  to  make  the  soil  friable. 

It  receives  its  final  plowing  and  manuring  about 
the  first  of  June,  which  in  this  country  is  a  suit¬ 
able  time  for  sowing  the  Ruta .  Baga  variety  of 
turnips.  The  land  is  both  harrowed  and  rolled 
thoroughly  that  all  the  lumps  may  be  broken,  and 
the  weeds  be  destroyed. 

The  underdraining  and  sub-soil  plowing  have 
an  important  bearing  upon  making  a  fine  soil. 
The  stagnant  water  is  thus  taken  out  of  the  sub 
soil,  and  the  rains  pass  down  freely  through  it, 
not  only  bringing  ammonia  to  act  chemically 
upon  its  particles,  but  the  water  itself  acting  upon 
them  mechanically.  A  new  stratum  of  soil  is 
also  subjected  to  atmospheric  influences,  and  the 
work  of  disintegration  goes  on  iar  below  the 
common  depth  in  undrained  soils.  Every  one  • 
«an  see  at  a  glance  the  advantage  of  this  thor- 
®ugh  preparation  of  the  soil.  The  seed  when  it 
throws  out  its  rootlets  has  nothing  to  do  but  grow. 

MANURES. 

The  main  reliance  in  England,  as  it  always 
must  be,  is  that  of  the  yards  and  stables.  Guano, 
bone  dust,  unburned  bones  dissolved,  are  only 
adjuncts  for  use  in  the  drill,  or  for  applications  to 
the  growing  crop.  The  stable  manure  is  carried 
out  in  the  winter,  or  early  Spring,  in  a  fermenting 
state,  and  kept  in  heaps,  until  it  is  ready  to  be 
plowed  in.  These  heaps  are  turned  over  two  or 
three  weeks  before,  use  to  help  the  decomposition. 

It  is  generally  conceded,  that  well-rotted  manure, 
especially  upon  light  soils,  does  much  the  best 
for  the  turnip  crop.  The  theory  is  that  light 
soils  demand  a  very  large  amount  of  vegetable 
matter  for  so  succulent  a  crop  as  the  turnip. 

On  soils  of  muck  and  peat,  concentrated  fertil¬ 
izers  may  be  used  to  more  advantage.  These,  in 
this  country,  should  be  applied  in  the  early  Spring 
and  plowed  in.  Peruvian  guano  is  altogether  loo 
powerful  to  be  applied  to  the  soil  at  the  same  time 
the  seed  is  sown.  Bone  dust,  and  good  super¬ 
phosphate  of  lime  may  be  used  with  the  drill  in 
sowing  the  seed  to  great  advantage.  We  have 
raised  our  best  Ruta  Bagas  by  applying  home¬ 
made  superphosphate  in  the  drill  with  the  seed. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  stable  manure  necessary 
for  the  turnip  crop,  it  depends  somewhat  upon 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  land.  From 
twrelve  to  fourteen  cords  is  a  common  application 
to  lands  in  good  heart.  If  the  lanjl  is  light  and 
has  been  badly  skinned,  twenty  cords  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  less  quantity.  Indeed,  if  the  ground 
is  plowed  deep  enough  there  is  little  danger  oi 
ipplying  too  much  manure.  It  is  found  by  ev- 
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periment  that  the  manure  made  from  fattening 
animals  is  much  stronger  than  that  made  from 
other  stock. 

In  some  soils,  lime  is  an  admirable  dressing  for 
turnips.  1'his  should  be  applied  to  lands  that 
have  an  abundant  supply  ot  vegetable  matter. 
In  using  stable  manures  for  a  succession  of 
,years,  this  matter  accumulates,  and  a  dose  of 
ime  will  bring  it  all  into  activity,  and  make  it 
available  as  plant  food.  Lime  is  also  used  to  good 
advantage  upon  peaty  soils,  and  upon  drained 
swales  and  swamps.  It  should  be  applied  in  its 
quick  state,  and  as  fresh  from  the  kiln  as  possi¬ 
ble.  and  a  few  weeks  before  sowing  the  seed. 

The  quantity  of  lime  applied  to  the  acre  varies 
according  to  the  caprice,  or  convenience  of  the 
cultivator.  Some  give  small  dressings  at  short 
intervals,  others  apply  two  or  three  hundred 
bushels  at  once.  On  peaty  soils,  the  application 
should  be  liberal ;  on  gravelly  and  sandy  lands,  the 
lime  should  only  be  applied  as  the  soil  is  furnished 
with  vegetable  matter. 

Bone  dust  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  fer¬ 
tilizers  for  turnips,  and  the  change  that  has  been 
wrought  in  some  of  the  barren  districts  of  Eng¬ 
land  by  its  use  is  represented  as  very  wonder¬ 
ful.  Waste  moors  have  been  converted  into  fer¬ 
tile  farms,  and  the  wilderness  has  literally  been 
made  to  blossom.  The  bones  are  used  in  the 
drill  in  connection  with  ashes,  at  the  time  of 
sowing  the  seed.  The  ashes  facilitate  the  de 
composition  of  the  bone  dust  and  afford  imme¬ 
diate  supply  to  the  germinating  seed,  until  it  can 
avail  itself  of  the  bone  earth.  From  12  to  30  bush¬ 
els  of  bone  dust  are  applied  to  the  acre.  The 
rule  is  about  16  bushels,  and  from  careful  experi¬ 
ments,  it  would  seem  that  this  quantity  is  all  that 
one  crop  of  turnips  can  avail  itself  of.  if  more 
is  applied  it  goes  over  to  the  benefit  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  crop,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Pigeon  dung,  rape  dust,  and  animalized  carbon 
are  other  manures  frequently  used  on  this  crop. 
But  these  are  only  to  be  had  in  small  quantities 
in  this  country,  and  are  not  available  for  most 
farmers. 

The  common  method  of  sowing  turnips  broad¬ 
cast,  is  at  once  slovenly  and  wasteful.  There  is 
no  apology  tor  it  except  in  sowing  as  a  succes¬ 
sion  crop  among  corn  at  the  last  hoeing.  We  are 
persuaded  that  any  farmer,  who  tries  the  drill 
system  of  cultivation  for  white  turnips,  will  never 
relapse  again  into  broadcast  sowing.  In  the  drill 
the  crop  can  be  cultivated,  can  be  thinned  out  ju¬ 
diciously,  and  every  tuber  receive  its  fair  share 
of  aliment.  The  produce  per  acre  will  be  much 
larger,  and  the  crop  can  be  gathered  with  more 
facility.  It  is  still  in  season  to  sow  the  white 
varieties,  and  any  of  the  Globes  or  Tankards  will 
yield  a  good  crop.  Try  them  in  drills,  upon  well 
prepared  soil,  with  bone  dust  and  ashes,  if  one 
have  them,  sowing  them  with  the  seed.  Sow 
the  Strap  Leaf  or  Cow  Horn  varieties  at  the  last 
hoeing  among  corn. 

CABBAGES  AND  TURNIPS  ON  WASTE 
GROUND. 

Who  can  afford  to  let  land  worth  $100  an  acre, 
or  a  third  of  that  price,  remain  idle,  while  every 
farm  product  is  bringing  remunerative  prices! 
If  you  have  such  unoccupied  grounds-;  it  is  not 
too  late  to  bring  them  into  a  crop-growing  and 
crop- paying  condition.  The  first  week  of  August 
is  a  suitable  time  to  set  out  late  cabbages,  and  if 
located  near  large  cities,  or  shipping  ports,  they 
are  a  profitable  market  crop.  You  can  also 
feed  a  quantity  of  them  to  milch  cows  and  fowls , 
in  Winter,  to  good  advantage.  The  quick  grow¬ 
ing  varieties  of  Turnips  may  still  be  sown  with 


reasonable  prospect  of  a  good  crop,  by  preparing 
the  ground  as  advised  on  another  column.  Ruta 
Bagas  are  still  in  season  in  this  and  southern 
latitudes,  but  require  earlier  sowing  at  the  North. 
An  acre  of  ground,  from  which  a  crop  of  hay  has 
just  been  taken,  if  plowed  up  and  sown  broadcast 
with  English  Turnips,  will  make  an  excellent 
pasture  for  fattening  sheep  upon  in  the  Fall,  or  a 
few  hundred  bushels  will  not  come  amiss  among 
the  stock  next  winter. 

A  large  number  may  also  be  raised  very  cheaply 
by  sowing  broadcast  among  corn,  or  after  a  crop 
of  early  peas  or  potatoes,  scattering  the  seed  just 
before  a  shower,  or  hoeing  it  in.  A  friend  of 
ours,  acting  in  accordance  with  the  advice  given 
at  this  period  last  year,  sowed  his  corn  field  with 
strap-leaved  turnips,  and  in  the  Fall  harvested 
several  hundred  bushels.  The  whole  expense 
consisted  in  scattering  the  seed  and  harvesting 
the  crop. 

THE  WEST-THE  CROPS. 

During  the  past  two  months,  we  have  jour¬ 
neyed  some  six  thousand  miles,  principally  in 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  with  shorter  trips  of  a 
few  hundred  miles  in  each  of  the  States  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Missouri  and  Kentucky, 
and  also  in  Minnesota  Territory.  We  made  nu¬ 
merous  stops  along  our  route,  among  fanners,  to 
examine  soils,  crops,  and  modes  of  culture,  and 
usually  managed,  when  travelling  by  railroad,  to 
get  a  seat  in  a  baggage  car,  between  the  wide 
open  doors,  so  that  we  could  have  an  unob¬ 
structed  view  ot  the  whole  country  we  passed 
through.  We  have  made  a  multitude  of  notes, 
but  have  no  intention  of  inflicting  upon  our  read¬ 
ers  anything  like  a  traveler’s  journal.  Though 
previously  well  acquainted  with  the  Western 
country  (having  passed  six  months  at  one  time  in 
examining  Ohio  and  the  country  west  and  south¬ 
west  of  that  State),  our  recent  journey,  like  many 
future  ones  we  expect  to  make,  if  we  live,  was 
undertaken  mainly  to  study  the  different  kinds  of 
soils  and  crops,  and  the  modes  of  tillage,  &e.,  re¬ 
quired.  We  have  a  store  of  facts  and  observa¬ 
tions  to  draw  upon  from  time  to  time,  which  may 
be  useful  to  Eastern  as  well  as  Western  readers. 
We  have  time  now  only  to  refer  to 

THE  C58.0JP  EISOaPECTS. 

The  earliest  Spring  reports  of  the  wheat  crop, 
and  the  continuous  rains  through  almost  all  of 
May  and  the  fore  part  of  June,  were  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  awaken  fears  of  a-  very  short  harvest. 
We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  report  a  much  better 
prospect  than  has  been  anticipated. 

Winter  Wheat  was  pretty  generally  winter- 
killed,  throughout  the  open  prairie  country  in 
Northern  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa,  but  farmers 
very  generally  adopted  the  practice,  so  urgently 
recommended  by  us,  of  sowing  on  Spring  wheat, 
and  harrowing  it  in,  without  plowing  up  what  re¬ 
mained  of  tjie  Winter  crop.  We  found  an  excel¬ 
lent  stand  of  Spring  wheat  almost  everywhere, 
and  the  yield  may  be  set  down  as  above  an  ave¬ 
rage  one.  In  Ohio,  Middle  and  Southern  Indi¬ 
ana,  and  Illinois,  and  in  most  parts  of  Missouri, 
a  large  breadth  of  Winter  wheat  was  sown. 
Early  in  the  Spring,  the  prospect  was  unfavor¬ 
able,  but  the  crop  came  forward  far  better  than 
could  be  expected,  and,  except  on  naturally  wet 
land,  a  generally  good  yield  has  been  already  se¬ 
cured.  The  ravages  of  insects  have  in  most 
places  been  much  less  severe  than  last  year. 

Indian  Corn  was  kept  back  very  late  almost 
everywhere.  We  saw  hundreds  of  fields  in  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  in  which  the  corn 
had  not  received  its  first  hoeing  up  to  June  15th, 
and  the  yield  will  doubtless  be  greatly  dimin¬ 


ished,  simply  for  want  of  working.  Since  that 
date,  the  weather  has  been  admirably  adapted  to 
hasten  forward  this  crop,  and  as  “July  and  Au¬ 
gust  make  the  corn  crop,”  we  shall,  on  the  whole, 
have  a  full  average  yield,  unless  we  are  visited 
with  unusually  early  Autumnal  frosts. 

Oats  and  Barley  are  cultivated  more  exten¬ 
sively  this  year  than  ever  before,  and  the  present 
prospect  is  promising. 

The  Hay  Crop  has  probably  never  been  better 
than  it  is  everywhere,  this  season.  We  could 
wish  there  were  animals  enough,  especially  neat 
stock,  to  profitably  consume  next  Winter  all  the 
hay  in  the  country. 

Potatoes  are  widely  planted,  but  we  are  not  yet 
able  to  speak  definitely  of  their  condition  and 
prospects.  There  are  rumors  of  bad  rotting  in 
some  of  the  early  plantings. 

Fruit,  especially  apples,  promise  a  fair  crop. 

On  the  whole,  we  can  congratulate  the  farmers 
of  the  country  upon  the  present  and  prospective 
abundant  reward  which  will  generally  attend 
their  labors  the  current  year.  We  say  generally, 
for  there  will  be  many  exceptions,  as  it  is  certain 
that  all  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  occupy  wet, 
undrained  lands,  both  have  and  will  meet  with 
much  loss,  from  the  long-continued  rains  of  the 
past  Spring. 

CANADA  THISTLES 

Are  a  great  pest  of  the  farm.  They  fill  up  both 
pastures  and  meadows,  and,  if  allowed  to  multi¬ 
ply,  will  take  possession  and  drive  out  the 
grasses.  Cultivation  will  of  course  kill  them,  but 
the  seed  is  scattered  in  immeasurable  quantities 
from  the  plants  that  stand  neglected  in  the  corn¬ 
ers  of  the  fields  and  fences,  and  by  the  road-side. 
We  have  never  been  more  struck  with  the  waste¬ 
fulness  and  wickedness  of  Virginia  worm  fence, 
than  in  travelling  through  the  districts  infested 
with  this  weed.  Every  corner  of  the  zigzag  was 
full,  and  securely  nestled  beyond  the  reach  of 
scythe  the  neglected  pests  scattered  their  pro¬ 
lific  seeds. 

It  is  commonly  recommended  to  cut  them 
while  in  bloom,  an  inch  or  two  above  the  ground, 
so  that  the  hollow  stalk  may  be  filled  with  water 
with  the  first  rain,  and  the  root  be  killed.  This 
may  be  effectual,  if  the  rain  comes  seasonably ; 
but  we  doubt  if  anything  short  of  thorough  cul¬ 
tivation  will  redeem  the  land  that  is  already 
stocked  with  this  plant.  Every  farmer  should  see 
to  it  that  his  pastures,  fences  and  road-side,  are 
thoroughly  cleansed  of  this  pest.  Mowing  will 
prevent  them  from  going  to  seed,  and,  if  followed 
up  vigorously,  will  kill  them.  No  plant  can  long 
survive  the  constant  cutting  of  its  stem  and 
leaves.  Let  the  first  work  after  haying  be  th« 
destruction  of  the  thistles. 


CHICKENS  VS.  CHINCH  BUGS  AND  PLUM 
WEEVILS. 

We  see  it  reported  in  the  Southern  Plant 
er,  that  a  hen  and  chickens  placed  in  a  coop 
in  the  corner  of  a  wheat  field,  where  the 
chinch  bug  had  commenced  its  ravages, 
proved  to  be  an  effectual  check  upon  the  in¬ 
sects  thereabouts,  though  they  did  consider¬ 
able  injury  out  of  the  range  of  the  chickens. 

The  chinch  bug  is  only  one  of  the  destruc¬ 
tive  insects  which  chickens  are  ever  ready 
to  pick  up.  In  our  yard  stands  a  black-heart 
cherry  tree,  the  liiiit  of  which  was  quite 
wormy  last  year, — as  is  often  the  case  with 
this  variety.  This  Spring  we  placed  a 
chicken  coop  with  its  occupants  near  the 
tree,  and  secured  a  full  crop  of  fruit,  show¬ 
ing  no  appearance  of  worms.  The  insects, 
as  they  emerged  from  the  ground  in  a 
winged  form,  were  so  effectually  picked  up 
that  they  failed  to  deposiie  their  eggs  in  the 
fruit.  Of  course  there  will  be  a  short  crop 
of  worms  next  season. 
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HILDRETH’S  IRON  GANG  PLOW. 


THE  GANG  PLOW. 


This  implement  we  regard  as  a  very  use¬ 
ful  one  upon  every  farm.  But  though  man¬ 
ufactured  in  various  forms  for  several  years 
past,  they  are  still  far  from  being  in  general 
use.  This  has  resulted  in  part  from  an  ig¬ 
norance  of  their  utility,  and  in  part  from  de¬ 
fects  in  their  construction.  Probably  the 
main  reason  for  their  not  being  more  widely 
diffused  is  in  the  fact  that  no  person  has  held 
a  monopoly  of  their  manufacture,  and  there¬ 
fore  no  one  has  been  interested  in  pushing 
their  claims  into  notice.  This  is  the  case 
with  many  of  the  most  useful  implements, 
wrhile  inferior  articles  have  met  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  sales,  owing  to  the  energy,  ingenu¬ 
ity,  and  sometimes  impudence  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers. 

The  “  gang  plow,”  as  its  name  implies,  is 
simply  the  arrangement  of  two,  three  or 
more  small  plows  in  one  frame,  or  gang,  so 
that  two  or  more  furrows  may  be  cut  at  one 
movement  of  the  team.  Three  plows  are 
generally  set  together.  In  the  old  form 
there  are  three  pieces  of  timber  framed  to¬ 
gether,  side  by  side,  and  a  single  plow  set 
into  each.  A  pair  of  handles  is  placed  upon 
the  frame  to  guide  it,  and  wheels  are  ar¬ 
ranged  to  regulate  the  depth.  This  form  we 
have  used,  and  would  certainly  have  one  of 
them,  if  we  could  get  no  better,  for  all  light 
plowing,  cross  plowing,  plowing  in  seed,  &c. 
We  have  recently  found  a  better  one,  how¬ 
ever,  which  we  are  prepared  to  recommend 
as  decidedly  superior  to  any  thing  else  of  the 
kind  we  have  yet  seen.  We  refer  to  the 
“  Iron  Gang  Plow  ”  illustrated  above.  Af  er 
thoroughly  examining  its  construction,  and 
putting  it  to  the  practical  test  with  our  own 
hands,  we  are  so  highly  pleased  with  it  that 
we  take  pleasure  in  calling  special  attention 
to  its  claims,  not  so  much  to  benefit  the 
manufacturers  as  our  readers,  though  the  in¬ 
ventor,  Mr.  Hildreth,  certainly  deserves  a 
“benefit”  for  the  many  ingenious  improve¬ 
ments  he  has  added  to  various  farm  imple¬ 
ments  during  a  dozen  or  twenty  years  past, 
especially  so,  as  he  seems  more  intent  upon 
going  on  improving  rather  than  to  stop  and 
reap  the  benefit  of  his  labor. 

The  iron  gang  plow  is  wholly  constructed 
of  iron.  The  frame  which  is  triangular  or 


three-cornered,  is  of  cast  iron,  but  firmly 
bound  with  a  heavy  wrought  iron  strap  to 
guard  against  accidental  fracture.  This 
frame  is  supported  by  three  wheels ;  one  of 
them  running  in  the  furrow,  acts  as  a  com¬ 
plete  guide,  and  the  implement  requires  no 
holding.  A  boy,  able  to  drive  the  team,  can 
use  it  as  well  as  a  full  grown  man.  The 
axle  of  the  forward  wheels  is  attached  by  a 
pivot  or  bolt,  so  that  the  plow  can  be  turned 
around  readily.  There  is  a  very  simple  ar¬ 
rangement  for  raising  or  lowering  each 
wheel,  so  that  it  will  cut  any  depth,  or  the 
plows  can  be  raised  up  in  driving  from  field 
to  field. 

The  plows  ‘are  so  attached  to  the  frame 
that  upon  striking  a  fast  stone  a  simple  bolt 
will  first  give  way,  and  thus  save  the  plow. 
There  are  several  other  ingenious  and  valu¬ 
able  arrangements,  showing  the  skill  of  the 
contriver  which  we  have  not  space  to  de¬ 
scribe  minutely.  We  confess  to  being  un¬ 
usually  pleased  with  this  implement  and  its 
performance,  and  it  will  we  believe  give 
general  satisfaction.  It  will  come  in  good 
play  upon  summer  fallow  or  grass  and  clover 
fields  turned  over  to  prepare  them  for  wheat. 
Wheat  can  be  sown  directly  upon  such 
fields,  and  the  gang  plow  will  do  the  triple 
work  of  stirring  the  ground,  covering  the 
seed  and  turning  under  the  weeds. 

As  the  three  plows  cut  from  25  to  30  inches 
in  width,  a  single  team  will  go  over  four  to 
six  acres  a  day  unless  it  is  desired  to  make 
the  final  plowing  quite  deep.  This  imple¬ 
ment  is  well  adapted  to  plowing  in  grain 
sown  broadcast.  It  is  also  made  with  a 
sowing  apparatus  to  scatter  the  seed  in  the 
furrow  which  is  said  to  work  finely,  though 
not  having  seen  this  apparatus  in  operation 
we  can  not  speak  from  personal  observation. 
Without  the  seed  sower  the  implement  is 
sold  at  $20  to  $25.  We  believe  they  are  not 
yet  on  sale  generally,  and  those  desiring  to 
make  further  inquiries  will  need  to  address 
the  manufacturers  as  noted  in  our  advertis¬ 
ing  columns. 

Never  grow  a  bad  variety  of  anything,  if  you 
can  help  it  It  takes  the  same  room,  and  wants 
the  same  attention  as  a  good  one.  Never  buy 
cheap  seed. 

Never  waste  animal  or  vegetable  refuse.  The 
very  soap-suds  from  the  laundry  are  rich  manure. 


A  BEARISH  MOVEMENT  IN  THE  PORK- 
MARKET. 

“  Old  Settler,”  a  correspondent  in  the 
Prairie  Farmer,  gives  all  pork-eaters  a  stump¬ 
er  in  the  following  questions  : 

First — Why  was  it  that  the  Jews,  the  chosen 
and  favored  people  of  God,  were  forbidden  the  use 
of  the  hog,  if  he  is  healthy  food  for  man  1 

Secondly — Why  did  Christ,  the  great  doer  of 
good,  deprive  the  Gallileans  of  two  thousand  of 
their  hogs  by  turning  them  headlong  into  the 
lake,  if  they  were  fit  food  for  man  1 

Thirdly — Why  is  it  that  scrofula,  that  dire  dis¬ 
ease,  in  its  many  forms,  that  is  sweeping  its  thou¬ 
sands  from  our  midst  yearly,  derives  its  name 
from  the  hog,  unless  that  his  use  for  food  origi¬ 
nated  that  disease  in  man  1 

Fourthly — Why  is  it  that  the  Jews  are  free 
from  scrofula,  though  living  in  every  civilized 
country  the  world  over,  if  it  is  not  by  abstaining 
from  the  use  of  the  hog,  as  being  unfit  food  for 
man. 

Whether  this  is  a  bear’s  argument  to  bring 
down  the  high  prices  that  prevail  for  this 
flesh  we  are  unable  to  say.  We  should  nor 
be  surprised  to  learn,  however,  that  Spring 
pigs  were  enormously  dear  in  “  Old  Set¬ 
tler’s  ”  neighborhood,  and  he  was  setting  a; 
trap  to  bring  them  down.  We  give  a  Bull’s 
response  to  his  triumphant  interrogations. 

First — For  the  same  reason  that  coneys, 
hares  and  other  animals,  now  eaten,  were 
forbidden  to  the  Jews.  The  object  was,  by 
special  enactments  to  make  the  Jews  differ¬ 
ent  from  other  people,  to  separate  them  by 
their  dietic  habits  and  domestic  usages  from 
the  heathen  tribes  around  them.  It  was  also 
designed  probably  in  these  arbitrary  distinc¬ 
tions  between  things  clean  and  unclean,  to 
foreshadow  the  eternal  distinctions  between 
right  and  wrong. 

Second — For  the  same  reason,  that  God  in 
his  Providence  is  now  destroying  neat  cat¬ 
tle  by  the  murrain  in  some  parts  of  Europe, 
in  immense  numbers.  For  the  same  reason, 
that  the  Almighty  deprives  men  of  their 
property  in  other  forms.  Other  things  be¬ 
side  pork  "may  be  idolized,  and  so  become 
perilous  to  the  souls  of  men. 

Third — It  may  have  been  from  a  thousand 
and  one  other  reasons.  There  is  some  doub 
about  the  fact  assumed.  But  if  true  it  may 
hhve  been  because  swine  themselves  had  tin 
disease,  or  some  thing  like  it,  or  it  may  have 
been  because  of  a  superstitious  notion  that 
swine’s  flesh  had  some  thing  to  do  with  tin 
disease.  A  certain  weed  is  called  snake 
root  from  the  fabulous  idea  that  it  will  cure 
the  bite  of  poisonous  serpents.  As  a  mattei 
of  fact,  the  root  is  no  better  for  that  purpose, 
than  it  is  for  curing  the  itch  or  measles. 

Fourth — The  fact  assumed  is  doubted,  li 
is  difficult  to  show  that  among  people  num¬ 
bering  six  millions,  no  one  ever  died  of  this 
disease  in  the  course  of  eighteen  centuries, 
especially  when  they  all  hate  pork-flesh  so 
much  that  they  would  be  morally  certain  to 
call  it  by  some  other  name,  if  they  thought 
scrofula  smelt  of  bacon  even  in  its  origin. 
Will  “Old  Settler”  try  again.  Meanwhile, 
we  beg  leave  to  assure  him  that  Spring  pigs 
are  18  cents  a  pound  live  weight — not  a 
ceiit  less. 
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WONDERS  OF  THE  BEE-HIVE. 

Number  II. 

We  caught  the  Bee  away  from  its  home, 
and  had  a  fine  chance  to  look  at  its  head  and 
legs  and  wings  ;  but  the  little  captive  did  not 
tell  us  much  about  the  bee-hive.  What 
prisoner  of  war  can  be  expected  to  reveal 
all  the  secrets  of  the  camping  ground  1 
Still  we  may  get  something  out  of  this  poor 
insect,  though  it  has  “  no  speech  nor  lan¬ 
guage,-’ and  its  “voice  is  not  heard.”  We 
•must  ask  it  to  show  us  the  way  to  its  nest, 
first  entering  into  a  treaty  of  alliance  and 
friendship  with  it.  It  is  the  habit  of  the 
bees,  when  they  are  collecting  honey,  to 
start  for  home  as  soon  as  they  have  secured 
a  load.  So,  having  captured  several  bees 
that  are  buzzing  around  the  flowers,  we  will 
put  them  on  a  plate  with  a  glass  tumbler 
over  them,  and  give  them  a  teaspoonful  of 
honey  or  syrup.  See,  how  glad  they  are  to 
find  it !  They  seem  to  be  as  hungry  as  a 
boy  just  out  of  school ;  and  soon  they  will 
be  as  good-natured  as  a  child  with  its  hands 
full  of  sugar-plums  :  for  two  peculiarities 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Langstroth  are  curious 
and  important : 

1.  “  Bees  cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  re¬ 
sist  the  temptation  to  fill  themselves  with  liquid 
sweets.” 

2.  “  A  honey  bee,  when  it  is  gorged  or  filled 
with  honey,  never  volunteers  an  attack,  hut  acts 
solely  on  the  defensive.” 

We  can  see.  through  the  glass,  how  they 
use  their  proboscis  to  drink  with  :  and  in  a 
few  moments  we  find  them  restless  and  anx¬ 
ious  to  escape.  We  lift  the  glass  and  allow 
one  to  crawl  out.  It  is  very  deliberate  and 
careful,  for  it  has  a  heavy  load  ;  but  presently 
having  crept  to  the  highest  point  it  can 
reach,  it  takes  wing  and  sails  round  in  a  spi¬ 
ral  curve,  mounting  higher  and  higher  till  we 
almost  lose  sight  of  it,  when  it  darts  ofl-  in  a 
bee-line  for  its  home.  So  that  one  has  gone 
perhaps  half  a  mile,  perhaps  two  miles  ;  we 
cannot  tell :  but  possibly,  if  we  waited  for  it 
patiently,  it  would  come  back  with  other 
bees  after  a  while,  having  in  some  way 
told  “  the  folks  at  home  ”  about  the  good 
fare  we  gave  it.  But  as  it  is  probable  that 
some  of  the  other  bees  came  from  the  same 
hive  we  will  not  wait  for  its  return.  We 
will  take  the  others  up  the  road  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  or  so,  and  let  out  another  bee 
there  in  the  same  way.  Now  if  this  came 
from  the  same  home,  it  will  also  go  back 
there  in  a  bee-line,  and  we  can  very  soon 
judge  how  far  off  the  hive  is;  but  if  it  goes 
in  a  very  different  direction,  we  must  let  out 
;<  third,  and  perhaps  a  fourth,  till  we  find  one 
aiming  for  the  same  spot  as  the  first.  Then 
we  must  follow  up  its  course  till  we  come 
to  the  place  we  are  looking  for.  This  may 
be  illustrated  by  a  cut. 


We  let  out  a  bee  at  A,  and  it  flies  directly 
to  its  home,  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  at 
T,  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  an  old  tree ;  then 
we  go  down  to  B  and  release  another,  but  it 
came  from  a  different  stock,  and  goes  off  to¬ 
ward  C.  A  third,  however,  goes  toward  T, 


and  at  the  point  where  its  track  meets  the 
track  of  the  first  we  shall  expect  to  find  their 
common  home.  As  we  approach  the  tree, 
we  may  find  it  well  to  release  one  or  two 
more,  to  direct  our  search. 

These  hints  may  be  of  service  to  those 
who  are  disposed  to  become  bee-hunters,  and 
to  mark,  for  fall,  the  hollow  trees  to  which 
they  follow  the  bees  during  the  summer. 
We  introduce  them  here,  chiefly  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  some  of  the  wonderful  instincts  of 
the  honey-bee  ;  for  when  we  get  ready  to 
pry  into  the  hive  itself,  we  shall  go  down  to 
neighbor  Jones,  and  ask  the  privilege  of  ex¬ 
amining  his  apiary  at  our  leisure. 

The  instinct  of  the  bee  takes  it  directly 
home  ;  and  from  this  we  can  judge  of  its 
wonderful  vision.  Flying  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  ground,  and  without  a 
compass  to  direct  its  course,  it  seems  to 
have  no  difficulty  at  all  in  distinguishing  its 
land  marks ;  but  makes  its  way,  so  far  as  we 
know,  with  equal  ease  over  prairies  and 
meadows  and  timber  land.  How  strange 
that  those  little  eyes  should  see  so.  far,  and 
that  those  wings  should  carry  them  in  a 
straight  line  to  their  home !  But  still 
stranger  is  the  fact  that  if  a  hive  is  moved 
but  a  few  feet  from  its  proper  stand,  the  bees 
returning  from  the  fields  are  unable  to  find 
it  in  its  new  location.  Their  acuteness  of 
vision  seems  then  to  fail  them,  and  they  fly 
in  circles  around  the  familiar  spot  till  they 
die  of  mere  fatigue.  Their  instincts  do  not 
anticipate  any  such  catastrophe  as  the  re¬ 
moval  of  their  dwelling.  If,  however,  the 
hive  of  bees  is  carried  two  or  three  miles 
from  its  stand,  the  bees  on  leaving  it,  finding 
new  objects  around  the  hive,  take  their  bear¬ 
ings  before  they  go  far  away,  and  so  become 
familiar  with  the  new  situation.  In  some 
countries  this  fact  is  turned  to  good  account, 
and  hives  are  transported  from  place  to  place 
in  search  of  pasture  ground.  On  the  Nile, 
for  example,  large  numbers  of  hives  are 
placed  on  a  boat,  and  are  carried  up  and 
down  the  river,  stopping  at  different  places 
as  often  and  as  long  as  the  supply  of  honey 
demands.  The  bees,  all  returning  in  the 
evening,  may  be  carried  several  miles  at 
night,  and  the  next  morning  they  have  to 
learn  the  features  of  a  new  country. 

The  bee  has  other  senses  than  that  of 
sight,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  so  much  of 
its  work  should  be  done  in  perfect  darkness. 
It  comes  in  from  the  field  in  the  glaring  light 
of  noon-day,  and  is  perfectly  at  home  in  all 
the  passages  and  windings  of  a  hive  as  dark 
as  midnight.  Darkness  is  not  essential  to  its 
work,  but  it  does  not  impede  it ;  and  the  or¬ 
dinary  work  within  goes  on  as  well  by  night 
as  by  day.  There  must  be  some  wonderful 
powers  of  feeling  to  guide  the  bees  in  such 
a  labyrinth;  and  the  antennae  and  feelers  un¬ 
doubtedly  are  designed  to  help  them  in  the 
dark. 

The  sense  of  smell  is  also  very  acute. 
Probably  bees  distinguish  others  belonging 
to  the  same  hive  by  their  individual  odor.  If 
a  strange  bee  attempts  to  force  his  way  into 
a  hive  where  it  does  not  belong,  it  is  likely 
to  be  repulsed  at  the  door.  If  different  col¬ 
onies  are  united,  they  are  frequently  dis¬ 


posed  to  have  a  fight  together,  but  their  hos¬ 
tility  may  be  entirely  overcome  by  giving 
them  all  a  sprinkling  with  water,  strongly 
scented  with  peppermint  or  some  such  odor. 
The  scent  of  honey  will  attract  them  to  a 
box  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  ;  and 
in  large  towns  the  perfumes  of  the  apothe¬ 
cary  sometimes  draw  them  by  hundreds  to 
his  store,  where  they  try  in  vain  to  get  at 
shaving  soaps  and  soda-water  syrups. 
Nothing  provokes  a  bee  more  than  the  odor 
of  its  own  poison;  and  probably  it  is  the 
fragrance  of  flowers  that  directs  its  course 
from  field  to  field,  and  from  tree  to  tree.  To 
some  persons  also  they  show  a  special  dis¬ 
like,  and  the  human  breath  is  particularly  of¬ 
fensive  to  them. 

The  sense  of  taste  is  nearly  allied  to  that 
of  smell,  and  we  suppose  no  one  who  has 
eaten  honey  will  be  disposed  to  doubt  that 
the  bee  has  “a  sweet  tooth”  somewhere  in 
its  head. 

The  sense  of  hearing  is  not  so  easily 
marked.  It  is  doubtful  whether  bees  pay 
any  attention  to  noises  made  by  man.  If 
they  do  not,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  delay 
a  swarm  by  beating  pans  and  kettles  in  the 
old  fashioned  way.  Some  persons  still  be¬ 
lieve  that  such  a  noise  disconcerts  the  bees 
by  drowning  their  own  hum  ;  but  the  best 
informed  have  no  faith  in  it.  Still  it  seems 
possible  that  the  bees  do  communicate  with 
each  other  by  the  noises  which  they  are  able 
to  make.  Their  hum,  produced  by  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  wings,  varies  at  different  times, 
and  has  its  lively  as  well  as  its  sad  mood. 
Other  noises  are  heard  within  the  hive,  which, 
have  some  special  significance,  even  if  they 
do  not  convey  information  from  one  insect 
to  another. 

We  have  spoken  now  of  the  wonderful  in¬ 
stincts  and  powers  which  excite  a  desire  to 
know  more  of  insect  life,  and  to  penetrate 
the  mystery  of  the  bee-hive.  But  the  pros¬ 
pect  is  discouraging,  for  the  hole  in  the  tree 
by  which  the  bees  enter  is  very  small,  and 
too  many  armed  sentinels  are  there,  to  make 
it  seem  very  safe  to  look  into  that  dark  cavi¬ 
ty.  Nor  is  the  common  hive  mnch  better. 
So  we  must  watch  awhile  longer  on  the  out¬ 
side,  and  question  the  people  that  come  out 
from  the  city.  They  are  very  busy,  and 
cannot  loiter,  but  we  will  coax  them  to  tell 
us  the  latest  news  as  they  fly  by,  and  per¬ 
haps  we  shall  get  on  such  good  terms  with 
them,  before  the  summer  is  over,  that  they 
will  let  us  see  their  nurseries,  and  cradles, 
and  store-rooms  of  sweet-meats. 

Dogs. — We  agree  with  all  who  express  the 
opinion  that  dogs  are  a  great  loss  in  ail  economi¬ 
cal  point  of  view.  Take  all  that  it  costs  to  keep 
the  dogs  in  Ohio,  and  add  it  to  the  value  of  all 
the  stock  they  kill,  and  of  all  the  time  they  are 
the  means  of  wasting,  and  all  the  quarrels  they 
occasion,  and  all  the  hydrophobia  they  cause,  and 
place  the  sum  total  on  one  side  of  the  account. 
Then  place  on  the  other  side  all  the  real  good 
they  do,  and  we  question  whether  the  most  de¬ 
voted  dog-worshipper  would  not  own  that  the 
idolatry  was  a  costly  concern.  With  a  very  few 
exceptions,  we  believe  it  would  be  a  blessing  if 
all  the  canine  race  in  our  State  were  to  disappear 
and  be  seen  no  more  forever. — Ed.  Ohio  Farmer. 

Our  opinion  exactly. — Ed.  Ger.  Telegraph. 

And  exactly  ours. — Ed.  American  Agriculturist. 
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HOP  CULTURE  DESCRIBE!), 

We  spent  a  few  days  in  July  among  the  hop- 
growers  of  Otsego  county,  and  improved  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  observe  their  methods  of  cultivation, 
and  to  learn  what  improvements  our  farmers  had 
made  in  growing  a  crop  so  famous  in  England. 
It  is  confined  to  a  few  localities  in  this  country, 
and  outside  of  these  very  limited  districts,  little 
is  known  of  hop  culture.  The  few  who  are 
engaged  in  it  find  it  profitable,  and  some  have 
made  themselves  independent  in  a  few  years. 

The  Hop  ( Humulus  lupulus)  is  put  by  Linnaeus 
in  his  class  of  Diecia,  and  in  the  order  pentan- 
dna.  The  staminate  flowers  aie  without  corol, 
and  have  a  five-leaved  calyx,  and  the  anthers 
have  two  pores  at  the  end.  The  pistillate  flow¬ 
ers  upon  the  female  plant  have  a  one-leaved  ca¬ 
lyx,  entire,  oblique,  and  spreading.  There  is  one 
seed  within  the  leaf-like  calyx.  This  description 
of  the  male  and  female  plants  is  a  matter  of 
practical  importance,  as  the  male  plants  should 
only  bear  a  small  proportion  to  the  female  in  a 
well-planted  hop-yard. 

The  use  of  hops  in  the  manufacture  of  beer  is 
of  comparatively  recent  origin,  it  being  used  in 
Flanders  about  1500,  whence  it  was  introduced 
into  England  about  1625.  Its  introduction  was 
Totemporaneous  with  the  Reformation,  and  some 
poet  who  eschewed  hop  flavor  and  Puritanism 
alike,  gave  vent  to  his  antipathy  in  the  well- 
known  doggerel : 

“  Hops,  heresy,  pickerel  and  beer 
Were  brought  into  England  in  one  year.” 

It  now  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
husbandry  of  England,  and  is  a  profitable  crop. 
The  counties  where  it  most  flourishes  are  Kent, 
Sussex,  Surrey,  Worcester  and  Essex,  and  in 
these  it  is  confined  to  particular  localities.  The 
number  of  acres  in  hops  in  1820  was  a  little  over 
fifty  thousand.  Twenty  years  later  it  was  but 
fifty-two  thousand,  showing  that  there  is  but 
little  increase  in  the  extent  of  land  used  lor  this 
crop.  The  value  of  hops  raised  in  England  has 
sometimes  reached  the  sum  of  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars  annually.  In  this  country  the  cultivation 
of  hops  is  steadily  on  the  increase. 

PREPARATION  OP  SOIL. 

The  hop  plant  delights  in  a  rich  loam  or  calca¬ 
reous  sand,  and  lands  of  this  character,  lying 
upon  lime-rock,  are  selected  in  England  for 
the  hop  yards.  Nearly  all  the  farms  that  we 
visited  in  the  north  part  of  Otsego  county  have  a 
surface  soil  of  rich  clayey  loam,  and  the  rock 
where  it  crops  out,  which  is  seldom,  is  either 
lime-rock  or  slate,  and  the  slate  is  often  very 
soft,  or  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  The  best 
lands  upon  the  farm  are  usually  selected  for  the 
hop-yard,  and  the  ground  is  plowed  a  foot  or 
more  deep,  and  highly  manured.  The  rule  for 
manuring,  as  we  learned  from  one  of  the  best 
hop  growers,  was,  “  the  more  manure  the  better.” 
Indeed,  so  general  is  the  conviction  of  this  ne¬ 
cessity  for  the  crop,  that  no  skillful  farmer  at¬ 
tempts  it  without  manure,  and  the  tendency  is  to 
rob  every  other  field  to  enrich  the  hop-yard. 
After  thorough  plowing,  manuring  and  harrowing, 
*  the  field  is  ready  for  the 

PLANTING  OP  THE  ROOTS. 

These  are  obtained  from  yards  that  have  been 
several  years  under  cultivation.  The  plant  has 
an  annual  stem,  but  a  perennial  root,  and  is  con¬ 
tinually  throwing  up  suckers,  which  have  to  be 
removed  every  season  from  the  old  vine,  in  order 
to  throw  the  strength  of  the  vines  into  the  flow¬ 
ers.  Sometimes  the  cuttings  of  the  old  stumps, 
which  are  removed  every  Spring,  are  buried,  to 
furnish  new  plants,  but  the  principal  reliance  is 
upon  suckers  that  come  up  spontaneously  near 


the  old  vine.  These  afford  a  considerable  source 
of  profit,  when  there  is  a  demand  for  them. 
They  are  sold  in  some  neighborhoods,  when  the 
hop  fever  is  on,  as  high  as  three  dollars  a  bushel, 
but  the  general  price  is  from  a  quarter  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  dollar  a  bushel.  It  takes  four  or 
five  bushels  to  plant  an  acre.  The  distance  at 
wlu.  Ii  the  hills  are  put  varies  somewhat  with 
different  cultivators.  The  strong  temptation  of 
those  who  are  inexperienced  in  the  business  is 
to  put  them  within  five  or  six  feet.  But  those 
more  skilled,  rarely  put  them  nearer  than  seven 
feet,  in  rows  running  each  way,  and  this  we 
found  the  prevailing  rule  in  the  yards  that  we 
visited.  This  makes  about  seven  hundred  hills 
to  the  acre.  In  planting,  regard  must  be  had  to 
the  sex  of  the  plants.  The  rule  is,  to  put  one 
male  plant  in  every  tenth  lull  in  every  tenth  row, 
making  one  staminate  to  ninety-nine  pistillate 
plants.  Without  the  staminate  plants,  there  will 
be  hops,  but  there  is  much  less  pollen  upon  them, 
and  the  quality  is  considered  inferior.  No  seeds 
will  be  formed  ro  produce  young  plants,  in  case 
the  cultivator  wishes  to  raise  his  stock  from  the 
seed. 

THE  POLES. 

No  inconsiderable  part  of  the  capital  required 
for  a  hop-yard  is  expended  upon  the  poles. 
Those  must  used  in  this  region  are  of  cedar  and 
spruce,  and  we  were  informed  came  from  Can¬ 
ada.  They  cost  about  twelve  cents  each  on  the 
canal  at  Fort  Plain,  whence  they  are  carted  some 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  to -the  farms.  The  cost 
delivered  is  not  far  from  fourteen  dollars  a  hun¬ 
dred,  making  the  outfit  of  poles  for  an  acre  about 
two  hundred  dollars.  They  will  last  eight  or  ten 
years,  according  to  the  care  taken  of  them  during 
the  winter  season.  They  are  from  twelve  to 
twenty  feet  long,  and  two  are  used  for  each  hill, 
inclining  from  each  other,  so  that  the  poles,  when 
draped  with  the  vines,  form  a  succession  of  ver¬ 
dant  arches.  They  are  set  in  this  way  to  admit 
the  air  and  sunlight  more  perfectly  among  the 
vines.  When  a  hill  shows  unusual  strength,  a 
third  pole  is  sometimes  set,  inclining  at  right 
angles  to  those  already  set. 

CULTIVATION. 

This  is  substantially  like  that  of  the  corn  crop, 
consisting  of  plowing,  cultivating  and  hoeing  the 
whole  space  between  the  rows.  They  have  a 
plow  that  cuts  a  very  shallow  furrow  near  to  the 
hills,  so  that  the  roots  may  not  be  injured  near 
the  crowns  of  the  plants.  In  the  middle  of  the 
spaces  between  the  rows,  the  plow  goes  down 
ten  or  more  inches.  The  best  hop-growers  are 
scrupulously  neat  about  their  yards,  tilling  tho¬ 
roughly,  and  not  suffering  the  weeds  to  grow.  In 
one  of  the  yards  we  visited,  nothing  was  visible 
but  hops,  save  a  solitary  daisy  that  the  hoe  had 
accidentally  missed. 

The  hop  requires  a  good  deal  of  manure,  and  it 
is  customary  to  give  the  land  a  liberal  dressing 
every  year,  and  plow  it  in.  No  crop  pays  better 
for  manure  than  this,  and  those  gentlemen  who 
succeed  best  are  found  to  make  the  largest  out¬ 
lays  for  fertilizers.  It  delights  in  manures  of  an 
oily  nature,  and  fish  are  used  in  England  with  the 
best  results.  Old  woolen  rags  and  hair  are  also 
excellent  manures.  But  the  main  reliance  here 
is  stable  manure,  with  top  dressings  of  lime, 
plaster  and  ashes.  Plaster  is  used  to  good  advan¬ 
tage. 

PICKING. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  and  labori¬ 
ous  parts  of  hop-growing.  It  cannot  be  done  rea¬ 
sonably  with  the  ordinary  working  force  of  the 
farm,  and  the  grower  has  to  employ  extra  help 
when  all  his  neighbors  are  as  much  in  want  of 
labor  as  himself.  Females  procured  from  the 


neighboring  villages  and  cities  are  usually  en 
gaged  for  this  purpose,  and  the  wages  are  about 
two  dollars  and  a  half  a  week,  and  board. 

The  time  when  the  crop  may  be  harvested  to 
the  best  advantage  is  very  short.  If  the  vines 
are  cut  too  early,  they  bleed,  and  are  injured  for 
the  next  year’s  crop  :  if  a  little  too  late,  the  hops 
are  injured  by  the  frost.  They  should  not  be  cut 
until  the  sap  is  done  circulating,  and  the  flowers 
are  matured.  Careful  observers  have  noticed  that 
a  week’s  difference  in  the  time  of  cutting  the 
vines  very  sensibly  affects  the  yield  the  following 
year.  In  picking,  the  poles  are  taken  up  and  put 
lengthwise  of  the  bin,  which  is  some  ten  feet 
long  by  four  wide,  and  is  divided  into  four  apartr 
ments.  Four  pickers  then  strip  off  the  flowers 
into  the  bins,  whence  they  are  put  into  sacks, 
and  carried  to  the  kiln  for  drying. 

THE  KILN 

for  drying  is  a  very  essential  part  of  the  business, 
as  the  value  of  the  crop  depends  essentially  upon 
thorough  curing.  The  kiln  which  we  visited  is 
one  of  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  cost  about  seven 
hundred  dollars.  It  is  made  of  cobble  stones 
and  mortar,  in  circular  form,  the  walls  about  two 
feet  thick,  and  running  up  about  sixteen  feet 
high.  The  stone  wall  is  surmounted  by  a  coni¬ 
cal  roof  with  rafters  twenty-two  feet  long.  The 
point  of  the  cone  is  left  open,  and  protected  by 
a  revolving  hood,  like  the  smoke-jack  often  seen 
upon  the  top  of  a  chimney.  The  apartment 
within  the  walls  is  about  twenty-two  feet  in  di¬ 
ameter,  and  is  cut  into  two  stories.  On  the  first 
floor  is  the  heating  apparatus,  consisting  of  a 
large  box  stove,  and  about  a  hundred  feet  of  pipe 
winding  around  the  walls  of  the  kiln,  so  as  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  heat  uniformly  in  all  parts  of  the 
building.  The  floor  above  is  made  of  slats  two 
inches  by  one,  and  set  edgewise  about  two 
inches  apart,  and  covered  with  a  thin  cotton 
cloth  or  strainer,  so  as  to  hold  the  hops,  and  yet 
admit  of  a  free  passage  of  the  heated  air.  On 
this  perforated  floor  the  hops  are  laid  to  the 
depth  of  two  feet,  and  are  subjected  to  the  heated 
air  for  about  twenty-four  hours.  They  are  then 
removed  to  the  adjoining  storage  room,  where 
they  remain  two  or  three  weeks,  and  are  packed 
and  pressed  in  bales. 

The  crop  is  usually  bought  up  by  speculators 
the  Spring  before  it  is  harvested,  the  farmer 
agreeing  to  deliver  at  a  given  place  and  time  his 
whole  crop,  at  a  specified  price.  The  speculator 
sometimes  pays  a  part  of  this  price  down,  in 
order  to  secure  the  bargain.  If  hops  rise,  he 
sometimes  makes  a  fortune  in  a  single  season. 
If  they  fall,  he  is  ruined.  This  is  a  favorite  crop 
for  speculation,  not  only  among  residents  in  the 
hop  districts,  but  in  the  city.  A  single  house  in 
this  city  sunk  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
this  operation  last  year. 

As  to  the  tendency  of  the  crop  upon  other  farm 
interests,  we  found  the  opinions  of  intelligent 
men  much  divided.  All  agree  that  for  a  time  the 
crop  is  profitable,  and  nothing  brings  so  large  re¬ 
turns  in  money.  Others  claim  that  it  leads  a 
farmer  to  neglect  everything  else,  and  if  he 
makes  money  by  it,  he  is  certain  to  ruin  his  farm. 
Judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  farms  in  the 
towns  that  we  visited,  there  is  a  foundation  for 
this  latter  opinion.  The  hop  vines  are  eating  up 
the  land,  and  reducing  the  capacity  of  the  soil  to 
produce  remunerative  crops  of  corn,  potatoes, 
oats,  grass  and  hay,  to  which  this  region  is  so  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted.  We  trust  the  day  is  not  far  dis¬ 
tant  when  a  wiser  husbandry  will  prevail,  when 
the  landholder  will  feel  that  he  is  identified  with 
his  homestead,  and  that  he  has  no  right  to  enrich 
himself  at  the  expense  of  his  soil. 
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CATTLE  DISEASE  IN  OHIO- 

[The  following  communication,  for  some  reason,  failed 
to  reach  us  in  time  for  either  the  June  or  July  numbers. 

Ed.] 

To  theEditor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

In  consequence  of  the  appearance  ol  a  severe 
anti  fatal  disease  among  cattle  in  some  parts  of 
Portage  County,  Ohio,  the  past  Winter,  the  Farm¬ 
ers’  Association  of  Edinburg  appointed  the  under¬ 
signed  a  Committee  to  investigate  the  subject, 
and  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  nature,  cause,  and 
cure  of  this  malady.  The  report  of  this  Commit¬ 
tee  we  wish  to  forward  for  publication  in  the 
American  Agriculturist,  together  with  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Association  at  the  close  of  an  in¬ 
structive  discussion  upon  the  adoption  of  the  re¬ 
port. 

REPORT. 

The  disease  is  not  caused  by  freezing,  neither 
is  it  what  has  been  called  hoof-ail,  foot-rot  or 
fouls.  Its  first  symptoms  seem  to  be  a  dead¬ 
ness  of  the  end  erf  the  tail,  extending  upwards, 
-ill,  in  some  cases,  the  flesh  separates  from  the 
rone  and  falls  off'.  About  the  same  time  there 
us  a  purple  appearance  just  at  the  edge  of  the  hair 
-above  the  hoof.  It  then  commences  swelling,  be¬ 
comes  feverish,  extending  upwards  to  the  ancle, 
•and  in  some  instances  causing  a  separation  of  the 
coffin  bone  from  the  pastern  joint.  The  lame¬ 
ness  is  confined  entirely  to  the  hind  feet.  The 
blood  is  pale  and  thin,  and  in  most  cases,  the  ani- 
imal  retains  a  good  appetite  till  near  the  last. 
The  cause  we  apprehend  to  be  feeding  on  hay 
containing  ergot,  (a  parasite  fungus  growing  with¬ 
in  the  glumes  of  various  grasses,)  in  considerable 
quantity.  We  arrive  at  this  conclusion  from  the 
fact,  that  the  hay  fed  by  an  individual  who  lost  a 
large  number  of  cows,  contained  much  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  and  also  the  person  from  whom  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  hay,  lost  cattle  from  the  same  disease  ; 
and  in  both  instances,  cattle  fed  on  other  hay, 
were  not  affected. 

In  every  well-marked  case  of  this  disease,  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  the  hay  on  which  the 
animal  was  fed  contained  the  ergot.  The  hay  in 
which  the  ergot  was  found  the  most,  was  the 
kind  called  June  or  Spur  Grass,  growing  in  old 
meadows,  where  the  soil  is  rich,  and  the  growth 
rank.  The  severe  frost  on  the  31st  of  May,  1856, 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  disease  in  the  grass,  by  destroying  the  vitali¬ 
ty  of  the  seed  before  it  arrived  at  perfection  ; 
■while,  by  others  it  is  attributed  to  extreme  warm 
growing  weather,  in  June,  causing  an  overflow 
of  sap. 

Although  we  consider  the  whole  subject  in¬ 
volved  in  much  obscurity  and  uncertainty,  and 
.requiring  further  investigation,  yet  we  are  satis¬ 
fied  the  best  manner  of  treating  the  disease,  is 
immediate  resort  to  cauteration,  and  a  change  of 
diet,  wheieby  an  increase  of  animal  heat  and  vi¬ 
tality  may  be  obtained,  at  the  same  time  making 
an  application  of  suitable  remedies  to  the  affected 
parts.  First,  by  cutting  off  the  toes  until  they 
bleed,  and  blue  vitriol  moderately  applied  to  the 
affected  parts  has  been  found  beneficial  in  sev¬ 
eral  instanees.  A  free  use  of  salt  and  charcoal, 
in  various  ways,  is  undoubtedly  a  good  preven¬ 
tive;  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  hay  or 
grass  on  which  the  stock  is  fed  is  indispensable. 
If  found  in  hay,  it  may  be  removed  by  threshing 
or  trampling.  Of  the  specific  nature  and  proper¬ 
ties  of  ergot,  in  hay,  or  whether  it  is  identi¬ 
cal  with  that  of  rye,  we  are  not  well  informed. 
The  immediate  effects  of  the  latter,  in  large  do¬ 
ses,  is  well  known  ;  but  it  has  no  affinity  to  the 
ordinary  known  effects  of  vegetable  poisons. 
What  affect  would  be  produced  by  its  gradual  and 
continued  use,  we  are  not  in  possession  of  suffi¬ 


cient  information  to  warrant  us  in  speaking  posi¬ 
tively;  but  we  do  suppose,  after  a  careful  exami¬ 
nation,  that  it  operates  on  the  blood  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  and  unless  immediate  remedies  are  applied, 
it  proves  fatal. 

P.  Barron,  M.  D.,  J.  Y.  Pearson, 

R.  M.  Hart,  Esq.,  Jonas  Bond, 

CommiUecr- 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved,  Inasmuch  as  the  evidence  adduced 
is  conclusive,  that  ergot  in  hay  is  the  cause  of 
this  disease,  yet  the  Association  cannot  decide 
that  it  is  the  real  cause  of  a  poison  being  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  system,  owing  to  our  inabitity  to 
analyze  this  substance  ;  therefore,  we  desire  to 
ask  the  Editors  of  our  Agricultural  papers  for 
more  information,  and  to  obtain  the  chemical 
analysis  of  ergot. 

Edinburgh,  Portage  Co.,  O.,  May,  1857. 

For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

FROM  OUR  WATERLOO  CORRESPONDENT. 

Guano  and  Concentrated  Manures. — It  is 
gratifying  to  notice  among  the  advertisements 
in  the  Agriculturist  so  many  competitors  in  the 
sale  of  concentrated  manures  ;  the  more  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  manufacture  of  tafeu  from  city  night- 
soil,  and  the  ammoniated  powder  which  Mynheer 
Schwager  makes  at  that  little  barren  sea  island 
from  the  defunct  animals  of  Gotham,  does  work 
great  good  to  the  propriety  and  health  of  the  city, 
while  it  returns  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  a  part 
of  those  indispensable  elements,  the  whole  of 
which  has  so  long  been  wasted  and  lost !  When 
such  men  vend  only  the  unadulterated  article, 
they  are  the  true  benefactors  of  their  race.  But 
why  does  M.  Schwager  set  the  price  of  his  un¬ 
tried  amendment  above  that  of  Peruvian  guano, 
even  if  the  latter  does  hold  its  ammonia  by  a 
more  volatile  tenor  than  does  his  animal  fertil¬ 
izer,  as  he  intimates,  for  it  is  only  in  the  state  of 
a  carbonate  that  ammonia  can  perform  its  true 
office  in  the  soil,  as  the  truly  practical  Boussin- 
gault  tells  us  that  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  al¬ 
ways  changed  to  a  carbonate  in  the  soil  before  it 
becomes  available  to  plants  1 

More  Nitrogen. — As  the  sailor  said,  “  brandy 
was  the  best  thing,  and  more  hrandy  the  next 
best.”  The  same  may  be  said  with  much  better 
reason  of  nitrogen.  How  often  we  hear  the 
farmers  say,  “  the  soil  cannot  be  made  too  rich 
for  corn  ;”  nor  can  it  for  most  other  cereal  or 
herbaceous  crops  after  decomposition  has  added 
hydrogen  to  the  nitrogen,  and  formed  the  carbon¬ 
ate  of  ammonia,  and  that  salt  has  had  time  to 
prepare  and  leaven  the  whole  lump  au  fait  to  veg¬ 
etable  nutrition.  In  a  virgin  soil,  the  whole  re¬ 
cumbent  surface  is  thus  prepared  by  Nature’s 
hand,  the  carbonic  acid  of  decaying  vegetables 
holding  the  volatile  ammonia  ready  to  perform  its 
office  as  soon  as  the  surface  is  stirred  up  and 
planted.  On  such  a  soil,  that  delicate  feeder, 
wheat,  finds  its  true  nutriment,  and  attains  per¬ 
fection.  Hence,  let  every  farmer  or  gardener 
take  a  hint  from  Nature,  and  plant  his  coarse 
feeders,  corn,  oats,  roots — potatoes  sometimes  ex¬ 
cepted — on  land  treated  with  crude  unfermented 
manures,  and  the  more  delicate  feeders  on  the 
same  soil  the  next  year,  either  without  extra  ma¬ 
nure,  or  with  liquid  or  well-rotted  manure.  No 
man  knows  until  he  tries  it,  how  much  ammonia 
may  be  saved  by  keeping  his  manure  undercover, 
and  applying  it  in  a  liquid  state,  either  to  a  grass- 
plot  or  hoed  crops ;  in  this  way,  hen  dung,  the 
liquid  from  the  privy,  or  a  little  dissolved  guano 
that  is  rich  in  ammonia,  may  be  made  the  substi¬ 
tute  for  many  loads  of  ordinary  long-exposed  sta¬ 
ble  manure.  Let  every  gardener  try  i  . 


Weeds  a  Blessing. — When  I  see  a  crop  strug¬ 
gling  with  sterility  instead  of  being  choked  with 
weeds,  I  feel  as  the  doctor  does  when  called  to  a 
patient  in  the  cold  stage,  who  is  without  stamina 
enough  to  raise  a  fever.  In  ever-blessed  alluvial 
Western  New-York,  I  have  seen  many  a  field  and 
garden  crop  choked  with  weeds,  which  only  made 
me  more  in  love  with  all-provident  Nature,  in 
proportion  as  I  grew  sick  of  lazy,  shiftless,  igno¬ 
rant  man.  But  on  the  drift  formations  at  Brook¬ 
lyn  and  Staten  Island,  I  have  seen  garden  crops 
struggling  in  piteous,  weedless  sterility  ;  insolu 
ble  silex  seemed  to  reign  triumphant  in  default  o 
every  mineral  or  vegetable  alkali,  in  the  shape  of 
potash  or  ammonia  ;  but  the  mercenary  gardener 
said  to  me  with  some  truth,  that  “  the  beets  were 
sweeter  for  being  so  ve>""  small.”  Where  weeds 
grow  there  is  positive  evidence  that  there  is  life 
in  the  soil,  that  Nature  is  true  to  her  own,  and 
that  man’s  improvidence  alone  creates  a  vacuum. 
If  he  will  only  give  a  substitute  for  her  organizing 
weeds,  she  will  most  generously  second  his 
efforts ;  but“unless  he  returns  somefhing  to  her 
soil  as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  the  crop  he  removes,  it 
soon  reaches  that  state  of  sterility  where  the 
weeds,  her  panacea  for  a  neglected  soil,  cannot 
find  sustenance,  and  the  desertrhas  begun. 

Grass  the  Greatest  of  Blessings  to  Agri¬ 
culture. — I  once  looked  upon  an  extended  fence¬ 
less  plain  overgrown  with  May  weed  ( Anlhemas 
Catula  of  Zinn),  at  the  South,  which  once  pro¬ 
duced  luxuriant  crops  of  cotton.  When  I  asked 
why  these  plains  had  not  been  seeded  to  grass 
before  the  fences  were  gone  or  removed,  the  re¬ 
ply  was,  “  grass  would  not  grow  in  this  sun- 
stricken  region  ”  Clover,  the  largest  rooted  of  all, 
grew  well  in  Fall  and  Winter,  but  the  first  o 
second  Summer  gave  it  its  quietus.  On  no  large 
Southern  plantation  have  I  ever  been  so  impressed 
with  the  evidences  of  domestic  comfort  as  on  the 
smallest  grass-growing  farm  in  Western  New- 
York,  even  in  those  elevated  regions  where  In¬ 
dian  corn  is  reduced  to  that  early-stunted  variety 
which  yields  barely  enough  to  fat  the  pork  and 
make  the  Johnny-cake  of  the  farmer’s  family  ;  for 
here  is  clover-scented  butter,  fine-creamed  cheese, 
raised ,  not  greasy  wheaten  biscuit,  and  every  other 
substantial  article  of  food  the  epicure  might  envy, 
served  up  with  a  neatness  which  smacks  of  no 
“  help.”  Here  are  fat,  sleek  cattle,  and  laughing 
cows,  with  white  clover  pasture,  knee-deep  in 
mid-Summer,  and  the  best  shelter,  and  sweet 
clover  and  Timothy  hay  and  oats  in  Winter. 
How  different  is  all  this  where  white  clover 
never  shows  its  blossoms,  and  Timothy,  oi 
even  red  clover,  can  hardly  be  coaxed  into 
a  respectable  growth  ;  with  no  herbaceous 
substitute  but  the  blades  of  the  gross  variety 
of  Indian  Corn,  whose  stalks  are  ligneous  and 
inedible.  In  the  hog  and  hominy  country 
it  is  still  worse,  fog  there  the  hogs  eat  up  all 
the  corn,  and  the  negroes  all  the  hogs,  while 
the  poor  mule  is  only  enabled  to  live  through  the 
cold  sleety  winter,  by  his  great  powers  of  endur¬ 
ance,  and  his  capacity  for  long  suffering. 

Oceanic  Manures. — From  the  south  shore  ol 
Long  Island  to  the  Carolinas,  the  rockless,  sandy 
coast  is  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  marine  vege¬ 
tables,  but  farther  east  and  north,  the  rock-bound 
headlands  around  the  Bay  of  Narraganset  send  to 
the  narrow  beaches  after  every  eastern  gale,  a 
ripe  crop  of  ribbon  and  rock-weed,  full  of  mineral 
and  animal  matter,  in  the  form  of  Crustacea,  zoo¬ 
phytes  and  molusca,  both  living  and  dead.  Men¬ 
haden  fish  is  also  a  great  manuring  crop  If 
leaner  fish  afford  more  nitrogen,  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  menhaden  to  be  taken  makes  up  for  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  carbonaceous  matter  they  contain,  and 

I  this  is  of  economical,  if  not  of  manureal  value. 
Waterloo,  N.  Y  S.  W 
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STACKING  GRAIN. 

If  grain  is  to  be  stacked  in  the  open  field,  it  is 
important  that  it  be  well  done.  The  recollection 
of  numberless  moldy,  sprouted  sheaves,  as  we 
have  seen  stack  after  stack  removed  to  the  barn 
or  threshing  grounds,  leads  us  to  give  a  word  of 
caution  on  this  subject. 

Some  farmers  have  permanent  “stack-yards,” 
and  others  make  their  yards  each  year,  contigu¬ 
ous  to  their  principal  grain  fields  The  most  per¬ 
fect  cheap  protection  to  out-door  grain  is  afforded 
by  a  cap  roof  supported  by  four  corner  posts,  en¬ 
closing  a  square  space  for  the  stack.  The  posts 
have  holes  for  a  greater  part  of  their  length,  and 
the  roof  is  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  and  sup¬ 
ported  in  its  position  by  strong  pins. 

In  extensive  grain  regions,  however,  most  of 
the  crop  has  to  be  stacked  out  without  cover, 
and  the  form  of  stack  here  shown  is  a  good  model. 


The  first  important  requisite  is  a  good,  well-ven¬ 
tilated  foundation.  A  very  common  method  is  to 
lay  a  tier  of  rails  upon  the  ground,  at  a  distance 
of  two  or  three  feet  apart,  and  cross  rails  over 
these,  upon  which  the  stack  is  commenced.  II 
this  cross-work  of  rails  is  carried  sufficiently  high, 
it  answers  pretty  well.  But  we  have  seen  so 
many  wet  and  moldy  bottoms,  that  we  urge  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  this,  the  starting  point,  and  re¬ 
commend  posts  set  in  the  ground  as  above.  These 
need  not  necessarily  be  conical,  as  shown,  but 
may  be  simply  pieces  sawn  from  logs,  and  set  on 
end.  They  may  be  as  numerous  as  desired,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  strength  of  the  bottom  timbers, 
and  the  firmness  of  the  ground.  Of  course  they 
should  be  set  about  the  centre,  as  well  as  the 
outer  part  of  the  stack.  Upon  these  posts  lay 
stiff  rails,  or  small  timbers  sufficiently  close  to 
prevent  the  sheaves  from  falling  through.  A 
central  pole,  set  firmly  into  the  ground,  assists 
the  builder  to  carry  up  the  sides  evenly,  and  pre¬ 
vents  settling  towards  one  side. 

Commence  by  laying  a  tier  of  sheaves  around 
the  centre  forming  the  base  of  the  stack,  with  the 
huts  outward,  packing  them  closely.  A  second 
tier  is  next  laid  down,  with  the  heads  extending 
a  little  over  the  buts  of  the  first,  and  so  on,  al¬ 
ways  keeping  the  top  or  seed  end  of  the  sheaves 
highest,  and  towards  the  center.  This  is  impor¬ 
tant,  so  that  any  water  finding  its  way  in  at  the 
top,  wall  run  towards  the  outer  edge,  rather  than 
the  centre  of  the  stack.  Continue  in  the  same 
manner,  laying  the  inner  tier,  and  binding  it  with 
the  second,  and  so  on.  The  sides  should  be  car¬ 
ried  up,  either  perpendicular,  or  a  little  projecting, 
as  shown  in  the  cut,  for  some  six  or  eight  feet, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  stack,  and  then  be 
gradually  drawn  in.  Two  important  points  should 
be  strictly  observed  at  this  stage,  as  indeed 
throughout  its  whole  construction,  viz. :  keep  the 
centre  a  little  the  highest,  and  the  outer  circles 


well  bound  by  the  inner  ones.  Having  shaped  the 
top,  as  seen  above,  by  constantly  drawing  in,  and 
elevating  the  centre  still  more,  until  it  reaches  a 
point  near  the  top  of  the  pole,  allow  it  to  stand 
for  a  few  days  to  settle,  if  the  weather  is  favor¬ 
able,  after  which,  it  may  be  so  thatched  and  cap¬ 
ped  with  rye  straw,  so  as  to  render  it  water-proof. 

A  stack  finished  in  this  manner  may  not  only 
stand  for  a  long  time  uninjured,  but  is  quite  plea¬ 
sant  to  look  upon,  and  a  goodly  number  of  them 
betokens  a  thrifty  farmer. 


In  England,  where  there  is  less  dry  weather 
and  sun,  in  addition  to  the  elevated  foundation, 
they  are  accustomed  to  insert  upright  poles,  with 
the  lower  end  fastened  to  the  timbers,  one  and  a 
half  to  two  feet  distance  from  the  central  pole, 
and  confined  to  it  near  the  top,  as  shown  above. 

The  grain  is  stacked  about  these  poles  in  such 
a  manner  that  an  opening  is  left  in  the  centre, 
extending  to  the  top.  The  supporting  posts  used 
are  often  capped  with  flat  stones  or  plank  extend¬ 
ing  over  them,  to  prevent  rats  and  mice  from 
getting  into  the  stack.  * 

TIM  BUNK  NR  ON  THE  WEAKER  BRETHREN. 


Mr.  Editor. — 1  see  by  a  former  number 
of  the  Agriculturist  that  you  had  your  re¬ 
porter  up  here,  taking  notes  at  our  Farmers’ 
Club.  1  had  no  idea  that  he  was  around,  or 
I  should  have  fixed  up  my  remarks  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  better  shape,  and  dove-tailed  the  argu¬ 
ment  on  mixed  papers  a  little  tighter  togeth¬ 
er.  I  hold  that  what  a  man  sees  fit  to  print, 
should  be  watertight.  I  want  you  to  under¬ 
stand,  and  the  public  also,  that  I  am  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  anything  the  reporters  say 
about  me,  and  that  none  of  Tim  Bunker’s 
sayings  are  the  genuine  article,  unless  they 
come  direct  from  Hookertown,  and  are  over 
my  name.  You  see  they  have  got  to  coun¬ 
terfeiting  my  name  already,  just  as  they 
have  Perry  Davis’,  the  inventor  of  the  pain 
killer,  and  old  Dr.  Townsend’s  sarsaparilla. 
It  was  only  the  other  day,  that  1  saw  a  lot 
of  my  sayings  in  the  Times  about  bad  butter, 
that  were  never  designed  for  the  public  at 
all.  It  was  a  private  talk  between  me  and 
my  old  friend  Jones,  and  who  in  the  world 
put  them  things  in  that  paper,  is  more  than 
l  can  tell.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  he  got  the  substance  of  what  we  said 
across  the  table,  pretty  near  correct.  I  sus¬ 
pect  Jones,  the  sly  dog,  knows  more  about 
it,  than  he  would  like  to  tell. 

I  took  my  pen  in  hand,  to  say  a  word 
aboui  a  class  of  farmers  we  have  up  here  in 
our  neighborhood.  You  see,  in  the  church, 
they  have  a  kind  of  members,  that  the  min¬ 
ister  calls  “  the  weaker  brethren.”  They 


don’t  seem  to  have  faith  enough  in  them  to 
make  their  religion  of  any  account.  They 
are  always  at  the  tail  end  of  the  heap,  and 
like  the  stragglers  in  a  flock  of  sheep,  under 
the  wall,  or  stuck  fast  in  the  mud.  They  are 
a  disgrace  to  the  cause. 

Now  we  have  some  Hookertown  farmers, 
that  make  me  think  of  these  weaker  brethren 
’fore  all  the  world.  They  don’t  read  the 
papers,  and  don’t  believe  in  good  farming 
any  more  than  such  disciples  believe  the 
gospel.  You  can  not  get  them  to  take  the 
agricultural  journals  and  they  laugh  at  all 
the  new  tools  that  have  been  invented  to 
help  farmers  in  their  work.  Instead  of 
cleaning  up  their  fields  so  as  to  use  a  mow 
ing  machine,  they  sweat  over  the  scythe  at 
the  rate  of  an  acre  a  day  Instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  barn  cellar  to  save  manure,  it  is  most¬ 
ly  wasted  in  the  yards  and  highways.  In¬ 
stead  of  sheltering  cattle,  in  the  cold  snowy 
weather,  they  fodder  them  out  at  a  stack  all 
winter.  1  do  not  know  but  I  am  wicked, 
but  I  wish  every  one  of  them  could  have 
been  out  chat  cold  night  in  January,  when 
the  mercury  froze.  1  think  they  would  have 
learned  to  pity  dumb  cattle.  I  find  such 
farmers  are  always  complaining  of  hard 
times,  and  are  never  able  to  pay  their  debts. 
They  are  always  running  down  farming,  and 
talking  about  emigrating  to  the  west,  just  as 
if  a  change  of  place  was  a  going  to  change 
their  characters,  and  make  such  shiftless 
farmers,  thriving  men. 

Now  I  have  been  thinking  that  these  weak¬ 
er  brethren  were  living  on  “  Missionary 
ground”  as  the  saying  is,  and  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  who  read  the  papers  ought  to  come  over 
and  help  them.  It  is  no  use  for  you  to  ad¬ 
vertise  your  paper  on  this  account,  for  such 
people  do  not  take  any  paper  either  political 
or  religious.  If  one  of  your  agents  were  to 
come  along,  and  ask  them  to  subscribe,  they 
would  feel  insulted,  if  they  could  get  near 
enough  to  them  to  make  their  business 
known.  I  am  going  to  propose  to  our  Farm 
ers’  Club  to  go  out  among  these  weaker 
brethren  and  see  if  we  can’t  get  them  to 
take  the  papers,  and  mend  their  ways.  You 
see  they  can’t  say  Ave  are  mere  book-fann¬ 
ers,  and  that  our  notions  are  all  moonshine, 
for  they  know  that  our  farms  look  enough 
sight  better  than  theirs,  and  that  our  farm 
ing  pays,  so  that  we  have  money  to  lend 
After  all,  Mr.  Editor,  there  is  nothing  like  an 
argument  with  the  hard  coin  at  the  end  on 
It  does  weigh.  They  appreciate  the  farm 
ing  that  brings  the  clean  cash.  That  is  t lie- 
kind  of  farming  we  find  your  paper  recom 
mends,  and  as  it  is  a  poor  rule  that  don't 
work  both  ways,  I  send  you  the  clean  cash 
for  a  dozen  subscribers  gathered  among 
these  weaker  brethren.  Consider  these  as 
the  first  fruits. 

Yours  to  command, 
Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 

Never  subject  a  plant  to  a  rapid  change  of  tern 
perature.  Sudden  check  or  sudden  excitement 
are  equally  injurious. 

Never  tie  up  lettuce  or  endives,  or  earth  up 
celery,  except  when  perfectly  dry.  They  are 
liable  to  spoil,  if  you  do. 
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HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  VINES. 

We  have  recently  referred  to  the  desira¬ 
bleness  of  planting  shrubbery,  and  various 
other  flowering  plants  around  the  farm¬ 
house  and  all  country  dwellings.  But  we 
have  not  spoken  with  that  particularity  and 
emphasis  which  we  desire  respecting  climb¬ 
ing  plants.  No  building — unless  it  be  a 
bank,  post-office,  store,  or  some  structure  of 
the  kind,  devoted  exclusively  to  business — 
is  complete  without  these  leafy  adornments. 
It  is  with  human  dwellings  as  with  human 
character  :  they  should  exhibit  a  graceful¬ 
ness  and  beauty,  as  well  as  strength  and  ri¬ 
gid  propriety.  A  man  who  is  always  very 
proper  in  his  ways,  and  as  systematic  as  the 
multiplication  table,  may  make  a  very  good 
statue,  but  he  is  not  a  complete  man  un¬ 
less  he  has  some  of  the  juices  of  humanity, 
is  winning,  graceful,  loveable.  So  with  a 
house  :  it  is  not  enough  that  it  is  firmly 
built,  of  ample  size,  and  kept  in  good  re¬ 
pair  ;  it  needs  the  surroundings  of  trees  and 
lawns,  of  birds  and  flowers,  and  clambering 
vines.  Then  it  becomes  home-like,  and 
wins  our  hearts.  Moreover,  there  are  few 
houses  so  perfect  in  proportion  and  finish  as 
not  to  require  the  slight  concealments  and 
embellishment  afforded  by  vines.  A  Trum¬ 
pet  Creeper,  shooting  up  to  the  second  story 
window,  and  hanging  its  tubular  flowers 
about  the  gable,  will  atone  for  many  an 
oversight  in  the  plan  of  the  dwelling.  A 
Chinese  Wistaria  rambling  over  the  sides  of 
a  house,  or  suspending  its  clusters  of  pearly- 
lilac  blossoms  over  the  doorway,  does  much 
towards  supplying  the  absence  of  stucco  and 
elaborately  carved  verandas.  A  climbing 
rose  swaying  about  an  open  window  in 
Summer,  and  wafting  its  fragrance  through 
all  the  dwelling — as  does  a  “  Baltimore 
Belle”  at  the  window  where  we  now  write — 
what  can  be  more  charming  1 

Happily  for  us,  the  list  of  hardy  orna¬ 
mental  vines  is  so  large  that  every  taste 
can  be  suited.  Among  the  best  plants,  we 
mention  the  following  : 

American  Ivy. — This  is  sometimes  called 
Virginia  Creeper,  and,  by  the  botanists,  Am- 
pelopsis,  but  we  prefer  the  simple  name, 
American  Ivy,  because  the  plant  is  indige¬ 
nous  in  nearly  every  part  of  this  country, 
and  resembles  the  ivy  of  Europe  in  many 
respects.  It  has  but  an  indifferent  flower, 
but  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  grows  rapidly  in 
any  soil  or  situation,  is  not  infested  with 
insects,  has  a  dhrk  green,  glossy  foliage 
throughout  the  entire  Summer,  which  in 
Autumn  fades  off1  into  a  most  brilliant  crim¬ 
son.  Mr.  Downing  says  :  “  It  will  grow 
anywhere  in  the  coldest  situations,  and  only 
asks  to  be  planted  to  work  out  its  own  prob¬ 
lem  of  beauty  without  further  attention.” 
We  would  recommend  this  as  the  best  vine 
to  plant  by  the  side  of  churches  in  the 
Northern  States,  especially  those  built  of 
stone  or  brick.  In  a  short  time,  it  will 
cling  to  the  wall,  and  clothe  its  surface  with 
a  beauty  equal  to  any  carving  in  stone. 

Chinese  Wistaria. — We  rank  this  second 
to  the  one  just  named,  because  it  is  less 
hardy.  North  of  the  latitude  of  Albany,  it 


is  frequently  injured  by  the  Winter  :  south 
of  that,  it  must  stand  as  the  peer  among 
ornamental  vines.  It  grows  luxuriantly,  and 
has  beautiful  pale  purple  blossoms,  which 
appear  in  April  and  May.  The  flowers  hang 
in  clusters  like  those  of  the  locust,  only 
much  larger.  In  some  seasons  the  vine 
flowers  a  second  time.  Amateurs  some¬ 
times  plant  it  by  the  side  of  a  pole  on  the 
open  lawn,  and  by  frequent  pruning  for 
several  years,  give  it  the  habit  of  a  weeping 
tree. 

The  Honeysuckles. — Of  these  there  are 
several  varieties,  possessing  various  excel¬ 
lencies.  Where  the  climate  will  permit  its 
cultivation,  nothing  can  be  finer  than  the 
Japan  or  Chinese  Twining,  but  for  north¬ 
ern  gardens,  it  is  too  tender.  The  best 
plants  of  this  family,  all  things  considered, 
are  the  Scarlet  and  Yellow  Trumpet  Honey¬ 
suckles.  They  are  hardy,  are  not  infested 
with  insects,  grow  fast,  and  bloom  all  Sum¬ 
mer. 

Prairie  Roses. — A  few  years  ago,  we 
ranked  these  rather  higher  than  we  now  do. 
Their  luxuriant  growth  and  prodigality  of 
flowers  are  certainly  in  their  favor.  But 
that  luxuriant  growth  is  often  killed  to  the 
ground  in  Winter,  and  at  best,  the  season  of 
flowers  is  only  a  short  one.  Added  to  this, 
the  vines  are  annually  infested  with  in¬ 
sects  which  destroy  their  beauty,  unless 
warred  against.  If  one  will  take  the  pains 
to  lay  down  his  vines  on  the  ground  every 
Fall,  in  cold  latitudes,  and  to  syringe  them 
with  whale  oil  soap  diluted  with  water 
every  Summer,  the  Prairie  Rose  will  de¬ 
servedly  stand  high  on  his  list  of  vines. 
This  has  been  our  own  practice  for  several 
years,  and  in  our  view,  it  pays  well :  but 
most  people  will  not  take  this  trouble,  and 
for  them,  therefore,  we  do  not  highly  recom¬ 
mend  these  vines.  To  those  who  will  take 
care  of  them,  we  say,  plant  Queen  of  the 
Prairies,  Baltimore  Belle  (desirable  for  its 
Tea  Rose  odor),  Eva  Corinne,  Mrs.  Hovey, 
and  Pride  of  Washington. 

Dutchman’s  Pipe — ( Aristolochia  sipho)  call¬ 
ed  also  Birthwort,  and  Pipe  Vine.  A  bold  and 
striking  vine,  suitable  for  rambling  over  a 
rustic  arbor  or  cedar  pole.  Its  huge  round 
leaves  hanging  one  over  the  other,  com¬ 
pletely  exclude  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Its 
flowers  are  more  odd  than  beautiful,  resem¬ 
bling  a  Dutchman’s  pipe  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else. 

The  Grape  Vine. — We  should  have  men¬ 
tioned  this  earlier  in  our  series,  had  we  not 
regarded  it  as  belonging  more  appropriately 
to  the  fruit  garden  or  to  the  sunny  sides  of 
houses,  barns,  sheds,  &c.,  where  it  can  be 
pruned  and  trained  solely  for  its  fruit.  If 
used  for  ornament,  and  allowed  to  ramble  at 
its  own  sweet  will,  we  think  the  grape  vine 
very  beautiful.  And  if  any  one  of  our  read¬ 
ers  is  so  practical  as  to  discard  from  his 
dwelling  all  embellishment  that  is  not 
strictly  useful,  we  would  certainly  humor 
his  prejudices  so  much  as  to  advise  him  to 
plant  grape  vines  by  the  side  of  his  front 
porch. 

These,  though  not  all,  are  undoubtedly 
the  best  hardy  ornamental  vines.  Some 


persons  will  hardly  pardon  us  for  omitting 
the  Trumpet  Creeper,  and  the  variety  with 
larger  and  cup-shaped  blossoms ;  but  with 
all  our  admiration  for  it,  we  must  leave  it 
out  of  our  list  of  hardy  vines.  The  Clema¬ 
tis  of  several  sorts — not  forgetting  the 
sweet-scented  Flammula — has  great  merits  ; 
and  many  of  the  Noisette  and  other  roses 
are  very  desirable  in  softer  climates;  but 
for  the  North,  and  for  those  who  want  vines 
that  will  generally  take  care  of  themselves, 
our  catalogue  could  not  well  be  much  en¬ 
larged.  The  plants  we  have  mentioned  are 
beautiful  and  varied  enough  to  invest  our 
northern  homes  with  great  attractions. 


PRESERVATION  OF  GRAPES  FRESH. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  a  cause  of  lamen¬ 
tation  among  fruit-growers  and  housekeep¬ 
ers,  that  the  abundant  and  delicious  fruits  of 
Summer  and  Autumn  could  be  enjoyed  only 
for  a  very  short  period.  But  ingenuity  at 
length  contrived,  and  nearly  perpetuated,  a 
plan  by  which  most  of  these  fruits  might  be 
kept  in  their  original  state  for  a  great  length 
of  time.  Strawberries,  cherries,  raspberries, 
peaches,  tomatoes,  pears  and  the  like,  are 
now  preserved  annually  in  large  quantities, 
in  sealed  jars  and  cans,  in  as  fine  a  state  al¬ 
most,  as  when  first  gathered.  Grapes,  we 
presume,  might  be  kept  in  the  same  way; 
but  it  would  be  somewhat  expensive  to  pro¬ 
vide  jars  enough  for  the  product  of  a  single 
thrifty  vine.  Several  other  methods  have 
been  tried,  with  more  or  less  success  ;  but. 
so  far  as  we  can  learn,  a  perfectly  satisfac¬ 
tory  mode  has  not  yet  been  hit  upon.  It  is 
in  the  hope  of  helping  forward  to  such  a  re¬ 
sult,  that  we  now  write.  The  subject  is  one 
about  which  the  fruit- raising  and  the  fruit¬ 
eating  public  have  much  to  learn. 

In  the  preservation  of  fruit,  certain  gen¬ 
eral  principles  must  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.  It  is  the  natural  tendency  of  all 
fruit  to  commence  the  process  of  decay  soon 
after  it  has  arrived  at  full  maturity.  With 
some,  this  deterioration  is  much  more  rap¬ 
id  than  with  others.  Decomposition, is  hast¬ 
ened  by  the  action  of  frost,  heat,  light, 
moisture,  by  sudden  changes  from  heat  to 
cold,  by  bruises,  and  by  currents  of  air.  Of 
course,  then,  to  retard  that  decomposition, 
we  must  withdraw,  as  far  as  possible,  these 
causes  of  decay. 

Of  the  methods  adopted  to  preserve 
grapes,  in  accordance  with  these  principles, 
we  record  the  following  : 

1.  The  grapes  are  suffered  to  become  just 
fairly  ripe,  and  no  more,  before  gathering. 
They  are  cut ,  not  pulled,  from  the  vines,  in 
the  middle  of  a  dry,  windy  day,  from  about 
11  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  to  3  P.  M.  They 
are  carried  in  shallow  baskets,  and  spread 
upon  sheets  on  the  floor  of  a  cool,  north 
chamber.  The  first  leisure  day  is  then  ta¬ 
ken  for  packing.  First,  however,  all  mil¬ 
dewed,  rotton  or  unripe  grapes  must  be  care¬ 
fully  culled  out  and  thrown  away.  The 
clusters  may  then  be  taken  to  an  ice-house 
and  laid  in  single  layers,  on  shelves  made  of 
thin,  narrow  strips  of  pine,  like  slender  lat¬ 
tices.  Here  they  will  not  freeze,  but  will  be 
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kept  in  so  low  and  even  a  temperature  that 
they  will  remain  perfectly  fresh  until  Christ¬ 
mas. 

2,  Another  method  is,  after  gathering 
them  in  the  careful  manner  above  noted,  to 
cover  the  cut  ends  of  the  stems  with  sealing 
wax,  and  then  pack  the  clusters  in  cotton 
wadding.  They  say  wadding  instead  of  bat¬ 
ting,  because  the  glazed  surface  of  the  form¬ 
er  prevents  the  fibres  of  the  cotton  from  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  stems.  To  be  more  particu¬ 
lar,  the  process  is  as  follows :  Procure 
small  boxes,  about  the  size  of  candle-boxes, 
(but  do  not  get  candle-boxes,  unless  you 
wish  your  grapes  flavored  with  the  extract 
of  candle,)  see  to  it  that  they  are  dry  and 
sweet,  cover  the  bottom  with  a  double  thick¬ 
ness  of  wadding,  and  put  in  a  layer  of 
grapes.  To  prevent  the  clusters  from  press¬ 
ing  on  each  other,  lay  a  small  roll  of  cotton 
between  each  of  them.  Next,  add  a  layer 
c wadding,  and  then  one  of  grapes,  as  first  di¬ 
rected,  and  so  on,  alternately,  until  the  box 
is  filled,  covering  the  whole  with  cotton,  and 

ding  down  the  lid.  The  box  should  then 
je  set  away  in  a  dry,  cool  place,  and  kept  as 
cool  as  possible  without  freezing.  We  have 
practiced  this  method  for  several  years, 
with  considerable  success.  A  portion  of  our 
grapes  mold,  and  others  shrink,  but  out  of 
several  boxes  we  contrive  to  get  very  eata¬ 
ble  desserts  until  after  New  Year’s,  and 
later. 

This  method  is  varied  by  some,  thus: 
They  use  for  packing,  soft  paper  shavings, 
the  trimmings  found  at  all  book-binders’  es¬ 
tablishments,  in  place  of  cotton.  Dried  ma¬ 
ple  leaves  are  a  favorite  packing  material 
with  others.  Sand,  washed  clean  of  all  ve¬ 
getable  matter,  and  thoroughly  dried,  has 
been  successfully  used.  Certainly,  it  can 
impart  no  flavor  to  the  fruit,  and  it  envel¬ 
opes  the  berries  so  perfectly  that  the 
air  cannot  penetrate  to  injure  them.  Some 
of  our  neighbors  have  used  hemlock  saw¬ 
dust,  thoroughly  dried  ;  but  they  report 
many  of  their  grapes  moldy,  and  the  rest  too 
highly  seasoned  with  hemlock.  We  do  not 
see  why  dry  bran  or  oats  would  not  answer 
a  good  purpose.  A  writer,  in  an  early  vo> 
ume  of  the  Horticulturist,  recommends  ash 
saw-dust,  as  the  very  best  article  for  pre¬ 
serving  grapes.  He  bakes  it,  then  sifts  it  to 
get  out  the  fine  powder,  which  would  other¬ 
wise  adhere  to  the  grapes.  He  packs  in 
boxes  holding  about  a  peck  each,  with  a  lay¬ 
er  of  saw-dust  an  inch  thick  between  each 
layer  of  grapes.  They  are  stowed  away  in 
the  garret  of  his  wood-shed  until  Winter 
sets  in  ;  then  they  are  moved  to  his  cellar. 
In  this  way  he  keeps  them  fresh  until  March. 

With  the  above  suggestions  and  facts,  we 
leave  this  subject  for  the  present,  hoping 
that  between  this  and  the  time  for  packing 
grapes,  some  of  our  readers  will  send  us  in 
contributions  on  this  important  topic. 


Gibbon  truly  said  that  the  best  and  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  every  man’s  education  is  that 
which  he  gives  himself. 

In  the  mouths  of  many  men,  soft  words  are 
like  roses  that  soldiers  put  into  the  muzzles  of 
their  muskets  on  a  holiday. 


GRAPE  CULTURE-NO.  V11J. 

BY  WILLIAM  CHORLTON. 


OUT-DOOR  CULTURE. 

Those  cultivators  who  have  taken  our  advice 
with  regard  to  early  removal  of  superfluous 
shoots,  and  shortening  in  of  the  fruit  branches, 
will  now  see  the  advantage  in  the  promising 
fruit,  and  the  thick  solid  texture  of  the  leaves. 
Instead  of  leaves  hidden  from  the  light,  and  sun, 
by  the  too  common  overcrowded  growth,  they 
are  elaborating  and  concentrating  the  crude 
juices  from  the  roots,  and  carbonizing  the  previous 
fluid  material ;  thus  forming  sugar  and  aromatic 
flavor  in  the  berries,  and  solid  buds  and  woody 
fibre  for  next  year’s  development.  It  is  true  that 
our  native  varieties  are  usually  of  more  rampant 
habit  when  in  the  open  air  than  most  of  the  exot¬ 
ics,  but  the  rule  holds  good,  nevertheless,  and  is 
only  subject  to  a  modification  in  practice.  In¬ 
stead  of  allowing  the  plant  to  extend  over  a  great 
surface,  and  perhaps  elongate  its  branches  until 
they  would  overtop  the  loftiest  trees,  and  push 
beyond  into  the  light,  where  the  centralizing  ac¬ 
tion  goes  on,  more  beneficial  results  are  accom¬ 
plished  within  required  limits,  and  a  greater 
amount  of  fruit,  of  even  better  quality,  obtained 
from  a  smaller  superficial  area.  Were  this  more 
generally  attended  to,  we  should  not  hear  of  so 
many  instances  of  decay  and  falling  off  of  the 
fruit,  or  so  much  respecting  the  deficiency  in 
ripening. 

Continue  to  keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds, 
and  when  the  hoe  only  is  used,  let  the  ground  be 
deeply  and  well  stirred. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  care  that  can  be  taken 
there  may  occasionally  be  some  diseased  berries, 
and  now  is  the  time  to  remove  such  by  cutting 
them  out  with  the  scissors.  A  little  care  be¬ 
stowed  in  this  way  will  more  than  repay  the  la¬ 
bor.  It  can  be  done  with  little  expense,  even 
though  it  be  over  a  large  vineyard. 

COLD  ORAPERY. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  month  be  on  the 
look-out  for  mildew,  more  particularly  in  damp  or 
foggy  weather.  The  sporules  are  now  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  and  will  most  readily  germi¬ 
nate  under  favorable  circumstances.  Counteract 
the  liability  to  this  fungus  by  a  dry  atmosphere, 
impregnated  with  the  fumes  of  sulphur  under  slow 
combustion,  which  the  warm  air  inside  the  house 
will  afford  during  a  fine  day.  When  the  grapes 
begin  to  color,  or  soften  to  the  touch,  there  is 
very  little  further  danger  from  this  pest,  but  wa¬ 
ter  should  be  discontinued  overhead,  and  a  grad¬ 
ually  dryer  air  maintained  in  the  house.  It  is 
possible  to  have  ripe  fruit  in  the  cold  grapery  on 
the  first  of  the  month  lrom  the  earliest  varieties, 
but  this  is  not  usually  accomplished  until  the 
middle  or  latter  part  of  the  month.  As  the  ripen¬ 
ing  progresses  omit  the  use  of  water  entirely,  and 
give  more  air,  gradually  opening  the  lower  venti¬ 
lators  if  the  weather  is  favorable.  The  object 
now  is  to  ensure  a  continued  steady  action  in  the 
circulating  medium,  and  prevent  sudden  checks, 
which  would  arrest  the  chemical  changes  going 
on  at  this  critical  period,  and  injure  both  the  col¬ 
oring  property  and  the  flavor  of  the  berries. 
When  the  fruit  is  nearly  ripe  the  upper  ventila¬ 
tors  may  be  left  open  at  all  times,  but  it  is  well 
to  close  the  lower  ones  at  night  to  keep  out  mice 
and  currents  of  damp  air. 

FORCING  HOUSE. 

In  this  house  as  much  air  should  be  admitted  as 
possible.  All  the  doors  and  movable  windows 
may  be  constantly  open,  excepting  during  windy 
or  stormy  weather,  and  then  they  ought  to  be 
only  so  far  closed  as  to  ensure  safety  to  the 
house.  Were  it  not  that  our  glass  roofs  are 


somewhat  permanently  fixed,  it  would  be  better 
when  the  grapes  are  all  cut,  to  take  off  the  glass 
es  and  leave  the  vines  entirely  exposed,  as  the 
rains  would  wash  out  many  insects,  and  the  birds 
assist  in  destroying  the  remainder,  which  would, 
in  many  instances,  save  much  labor  in  artificial 
cleaning  without  injury  to  the  vines,  as  the  wood 
is  now,  or  ought  to  be,  pretty  well  ripened.  It 
seems  to  be  still  a  disputed  point,  with  many, 
whether  the  cultivation  of  exotic  grapes,  grown 
in  glass  houses,  will  pay  as  a  commercial  product, 
when  the  expense  and  required  care  are  taken 
into  consideration.  Now  I  wish  to  record  only 
what  is  strictly  reliable,  and  the  result  of  long  ex¬ 
perience  and  actual  calculations,  with  no  motive 
to  mislead  or  to  hold  out  encouragement  that  may 
not  be  realized.  Conclusions  should  not  be  drawn 
from  individual  extremes  of  success,  but  taking 
the  account  below  there  is  enough  margin  left,  af¬ 
ter  full  allowance  for  reasonable  mischances,  to 
show  that  a  large  per  centage  of  profit  ought  to 
be  made.  In  proof  of  this,  I  append  the  amount 
of  produce  and  wholesale  market  price  of  the 
grapes  from  a  house  planted  by  the  writer  in 
1853.  It  is  possible  that  some  persons  will  not 
obtain  the  same  results,  as  successful  practice 
can  best  be  obtained  by  long  experience.  There  is 
nothing  extraordinary  in  the  vines  here  spoken 
of,  or  beyond  the  permanent  capabilities  of  others 
in  well-managed  houses. 

The  house  was  planted  with  52  one-year-old 
vines  during  the  Spring  of  1853. 

June  21,  1854,  commenced  to  cut  the  first  ol  a  '—m 


consisting  of . 252  bunches. 

June  15, 1855,  commenced  the  first  of  a  crop  of.  396  bunches. 

June  10,  1856,  commenced  the  first  of  a  crop  of.  '06  bunches. 

J une  7 ,  1857,  commenced  the  first  of  a  crop  of. . . .  of  6  bunches. 

Total . 2.«0  buuches. 


These  grapes,  taken  together,  would  iverage 
li  pounds  to  the  bunch,  which  gives  2,525  'ounds. 
The  retail  selling  price,  at  the  time  they  vight 
have  been  taken  to  market,  would  be  abo- 1  $2 
per  pound,  consequently  it.  is  certain  that  $1  ould 
have  been  obtained  for  them  at  wholesale.  How 
the  expenses  for  fuel  and  care,  reckoning  tin  ?a- 
bor  at  $2  per  day,  have  been,  during  the  wh  le 


time,  as  follows : 

Care  and  labor  1st  year . $50 

Care  and  labor  2d  year . 100 

Care  and  labor  3d  year . 200 

Care  and  labor  4lh  year . 200—  $5:  r 

Fuel  1st  year . $io 

Fuel  2d  year .  60 

Fuel  3d  year . go 

Fuel  4th  year . 100 —  $2S* 

Total  expense .  gold 

Which  taken  from . $2,525 

The  value  of  the  crop  for  the  four  bearing  years,  leaves  a 

surplus  of . $1,685 

The  original  cost  of  this  house  was  about 


$1,200,  to  which  we  may  add  some  $500  for  ma¬ 
nure,  vines,  and  other  requirements,  and  still  the 
results  show,  after  making  allowances  for  all  con¬ 
tingencies,  that  the  whole  has  cleared  the  first 
cost  and  subsequent  expenses,  leaving  us  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  house  with  the  vines  included,  in  full 
bearing  for  future  profits.  In  this  case  expense 
was  no  object,  and  the  best  method  of  heating 
was  adopted.  A  less  costly  structure,  but  still 
quite  as  effectual,  would  answer  every  purpose, 
showing  still  further  that  there  is  money  to  be 
made  out  of  grape  forcing.  We  will  speak  in  like 
manner  of  growing  without  artificial  heat  in  a  fu¬ 
ture  number. 

RETARDING  HOUSE. 

The  operations  of  last  month  in  tne  cold  grapery 
will  now  apply  here,  with  the  exception  of  main¬ 
taining  a  temperature  some  5°  lower  than  there 
recommended,  and  using  a  comparatively  less 
quantity  of  water.  Unless  the  weather  proves  very 
dry,  it  is  best  not  to  use  any  water  at  all  inside 
the  house,  more  particularly  if  mildew  makes  its 
appearance. 
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GRAPES— RAISING  FRUIT  VS.  HUNTING  IT. 


a  boy’s  letter. 

[The  following  letter  is  from  a  boy  subscriber  who  is  a 
very  enthusiastic  cultivator,  though  yet  lacking  a  good 
many  years  of  being  “  out  of  his  teens,”  we  believe.  We 
think  he  is  bound  to  succeed.  At  his  request,  we  omit 
his  name  and  residence,  which  we  have.— Ed.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Many  boys  and  girls,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
seem  to  prefer  to  go  wandering  through  the  fields 
in  search  of  strawberries,  and  picking  their  way 
through  muddy  swamps,  in  search  of  grapes  (the 
first  of  which,  when  gathered,  are  small,  sour, 
and  hardly  fit  to  it ;  and  the  latter  much  like 
leaden  bullets),  than  to  raise  them,  and  have 
large  and  beautiful  fruit.  And  what  is  the  reason 
of  this  1  It  is  because  the  former  method  is 
falsely  called  fun,  and  the  latter  work.  The  time 
spent  in  searching  after  fruit  would  nearly  or 
quite  be  sufficient  to  raise  much  more,  and  of  a 
better  quality. 

The  grape  will  repay  culture  better,  or  at  least 
as  well  as  any  other  fruit  now  grown.  Such,  at 
any  rate,  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  great  outlays  of  money  now 
made,  in  order  that  it  may  be  cultivated  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  to  have  it  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

But  a  great  outlay  is  not  always  necessary,  in 
order  that  we  may  have  and  enjoy  this  fruit. 
The  most  heavy  and  laborious  work  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  vine,  is  preparing  the  ground,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  to  be 
done. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ground  intended  for  the 
grape  border  should  be  measured  and  marked 
out.  Let  it  be  from  four  to  six  feet  wide — six  is 
the  best — and  as  long  as  you  wish.  Then  throw 
out  the  black  soil  on  one  side,  and  the  yellow  soil 
with  the  clay  or  gravel  on  the  other.  The  deeper 
it  is  dug  the  better,  but  not  less  than  two  leet. 
Ours  is  from  three  to  three  and  a  half.  This  you 
will  find  to  be  the  most  laborious  part  of  the 
wotk,  and  will  require  some  patience  and  perse¬ 
verance.  Afier  this  was  done,  we  carted  small 
stones  into  it,  having  them  piled  regularly  from  a 
foot  to  fourteen  inches  high.  This  you  will  readily 
perceive  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the 
border,  without  which  the  grape  does  not  succeed 
nearly  as  well. 

After  this  is  done,  add  about  two  or  three 
inches  of  good  soil ;  then  some  manure,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  fill  it  up,  adding  a  good  quantity  of  ma¬ 
nure,  shefls,  bones,  and  almost  any  thing  that 
serves  to  enrich  the  soil,  and  does  not  injure  the 
vines.  Some  put  in  strips  and  bits  of  leather, 
and  old  woollen  rags.  Dead  cats  and  dogs  are 
not  considered  to  be  beneficial.  Do  not  put  in 
any  of  the  gravel  or  clay,  but  supply  its  place 
with  good  soil.  After  all  this  is  done,  then  set 
out  the  vines  nicely  and  well.  If  you  will  sink 
boards  along  the  edges  of  the  border,  it  will  give 
the  whole  a  neat  appearance,  and  confine  the 
soil.  The  ground  must  then  be  kept  free  from 
weeds,  or  mulched.  If  you  mulch  your  border, 
let  the  covering  be  about  four  inches  deep.  Mulch 
is  generally  considered  to  be  good  for  grape 
vines. 

For  instructions  as  to  the  after  culture  of  the 
grape,  I  refer  you  to  other  persons  more  experi¬ 
enced  in  raising  the  grape  than  I  am.  Be  as¬ 
sured  your  parents  will  be  much  better  pleased 
to  have  you  spend  your  time  in  this  manner  than 
in  searching  after  bad  fruit. 

Your  young  friend,  George. 

Up  in  Connecticut,  July  13,  1857. 


The  ardent  reformer  moves  the  multitude,  but 
the  cairn  philosopher  moves  the  ardent  reformer. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


This  has  not  beea  a  favorable  season  for  Straw¬ 
berries,  except  in  light  soil.  On  rich  and  heavy 
soils  the  abundance  of  rain  has  induced  too  vigor¬ 
ous  growth  of  leaf.  We  have  noticed  some  new 
varieties  of  much  promise,  but  it  will  require  anoth¬ 
er  season  to  test  them  fully  ;  we  want  a  few  va¬ 
rieties  of  perfect  plants,  that  is,  plants  perlect  in 
both  sexual  organs,  of  great  constitutional  vigor; 
plants  that  may  be  cultivated  separately,  and  at 
such  distances  that  they  can  be  kept  clean  with  a 
hoe  in  the  same  manner  as  cabbage  plants.  A 
friend  has  been  raising  plants  from  seed  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  with  a  view  to  obtain,  if  possible,  va¬ 
rieties  of  greater  vigor  than  any  that  have  been 
hitherto  produced.  He  has  obtained  two  varieties 
which  promise  well  in  this  respect.  The  plants 
are  now  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  still  growing 
most  luxuriantly  ;  they  both  fruited  this  summer, 
the  berries  were  very  large  and  good.  Another 
year  will  fully  test  their  merits,  but  they  will  not 
be  offered  to  the  public  without  having  first  re¬ 
ceived  the  unqualified  approbation  of  disinterested 
and  well  qualified  judges.  For  the  present  we 
cannot  recommend  any  kinds  more  highly  than 
Longworth’s  Prolific  and  Hovey’s  Seedling  for  a 
main  crop. 

August  and  September  are  suitable  months  for 
setting  out  new  beds,  and  if  the  plants  are  prop¬ 
erly  cared  for,  they  will  produce  some  fine  fruit 
next  summer  ;  success  will  depend  almost  wholly 
on  the  proper  management  of  the  plants.  Let 
the  ground  be  well  enriched  with  thoroughly  de¬ 
composed  stable  manure  ;  if  trenched  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  deep  so  much  the  better.  Se¬ 
lect  the  finest  young  plants,  and  remove  them  with 
as  many  of  the  roots  as  possible.  Be  careful  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  roots  from  injury  before  planting.  The 
best  way  to  do  this  is  to  cover  them  immediately 
with  some  earth.  The  best  time  to  plant  is  im¬ 
mediately  after  a  rain,  and  during  cloudy  weather, 
or  in  the  evening.  We  prefer  planting  in  drills, 
two  feet  apart.  At  this  season,  the  plants  may 
be  set  much  closer  in  the  row  than  in  the  Spring, 
as  they  will  not  become  very  large  before  Win¬ 
ter.  Put  them  about  nine  inches  apart ;  then, 
after  they  have  fruited  next  Summer,  one-half  of 
the  plants  may  be  removed.  We  keep  our  beds 
clean  by  passing  a  rake  between  the  rows,  at 
short  intervals  of  time.  This  keeps  the  ground 
mellow,  and  promotes  the  growth  of  the  plants. 
The  most  effectual  mode  of  keeping  the  young 
transplanted  vines  from  being  injured  by  the  sun, 
is  to  scatter  some  new  mown  grass  over  the 
bed.  This  will  not  only  protect  the  plants  from 
the  scorching  influence  of  the  sun,  but  will  also 
prevent  the  too  sudden  evaporation  of  the  water 
applied  to  them  at  the  time  of  planting. 

It  has  been  recommended  of  late  to  raise 
strawberries  upon  poor  sandy  land,  without  any 
manure.  Now,  this  we  deem  to  be  sheer  non¬ 
sense.  We  have  never  been  able  to  raise  fine 
strawberries  without  a  liberal  supply  of  manure, 
and  this  is  the  general  experience. 

The  General  Aims  of  Gardening  in  August 
Are  to  prevent  weeds  from  going  to  seed,  to 
remove  and  secure  crops  that  are  ripe,  to  keep  up 
a  succession  of  vegetables  and  fruits  for  Fall 
and  Winter  use,  to  water  copiously  whatever  the 
usual  drouth  makes  it  needful  to  water,  to  save 
all  ripe  seeds  for  sowing  or  planting,  to  complete 
the  preparation  of  composts,  and  to  trench,  if  the 
ground  is  not  too  dry,  new  squares  for  the  en¬ 
largement  of  the  next  year’s  work.  These,  with 
the  most  careful  attention  to  crops  still  growing, 
will  make  August  by  no  means  an  idle  month, 
even  in  the  garden. 


CELERY. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  plant  out  a  good  supply  o 
this  for  fall  and  winter  use.  Plants  from  seed 
sown  in  March  and  April  were  doubtless  set  in 
trenches  in  June  and  July,  and  now  require 
earthing  up  for  early  use.  Celery  sown  in  May 
attains  a  suitable  size  for  planting  out  during  the 
latter  part  of  July  or  first  of  August.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  prepare  the  trenches  a  little  in  advance, 
but  if  this  was  not  done  last  month  there  should 
be  no  delay  now,  as  the  plants  require  put 
ting  in  at  once. 

Lay  off  the  rows  a  foot  wide  and  three  feet 
apart,  dig  one  spade  deep  in  the  row,  placing 
the  earth  upon  each  side  of  the  trenches.  Spread 
four  to  six  inches  of  well  rotted  manure  in  the 
trenches,  and  work  it  in  thoroughly  by  spading  a 
little  deeper  and  paring  the  edges.  Some  of  the 
loose  earth  thrown  out  may  be  returned  so  that 
the  surface  to  plant  upon  shall  be  four  to  six 
inches  below  the  original  level. 

Before  removing  the  plants  let  the  seed  bed  be 
thoroughly  watered,  which  will  cause  the  earth 
to  adhere  to  the  rootlets  and  render  transplanting 
safer.  After  lifting  the  plants  carefully,  clip  the 
tap  root  to  induce  side  branches,  shorten  the 
straggling  leaves,  and  remove  side  suckers. 
Set  them  in  single  rows  along  the  center  of  the 
trench,  five  or  six  inches  apart,  and  give  a  good 
watering  to  settle  the  earth  about  the  roots. 
Shade  for  a  few  days  by  laying  sticks  across  the 
trenches  and  covering  with  boards  or  brush,  re¬ 
moving  it  as  soon  as  they  commence  an  active 
growth.  The  after  treatment  will  consist  in 
keeping  the  ground  well  stirred  and  free  from 
weeds,  with  an  occasional  watering  during  dry 
weather,  until  they  are  ready  to  receive  the  final 
blanching  operation.  From  the  middle  of 
September  to  the  first  of  October  will  be  the 
proper  time  to  commence  earthing  up.  Break 
the  ground  about  the  plants  with  a  spade,  and 
carefully  gathering  the  stalks  in  the  hand,  draw 
the  fine  earth  around  them,  without  allowing  the 
dirt  to  fall  into  the  center  or  heart  of  the  plant. 
This  earthing  up  should  always  be  done  during 
dry  weather,  and  the  planting  should  never  be 
upon  naturally  wet^  soil.  Repeat  this  hilling  at 
intervals  often  to  fifteen  days  until  the  stalks  are 
blanched  sufficiently  high.  Previous  to  the  latter 
earthings  it  is  better  to  gather  the  leaves  care¬ 
fully  in  the  hand  and  tie  them  up  with  bass,  or  soft 
strings,  taking  care  not  to  bruise  the  stalks.  Care¬ 
fully  avoid  covering  the  crown  of  the  plant 
which  would  induce  decay. 

WINTER  ONIONS  AND  LETTUCE. 

You  like  onions,  either  as  salad  or  otherwise  * 
Would  you  like  to  have  them  fresh  very  early  in 
the  Spring,  before  they  could  grow  after  Spring 
planting  1  “  Of  course  I  would.”  Very  well, 

then  perhaps  we  can  help  you  to  them.  Select  a 
good  spot  of  ground,  prepare  it  well,  and  make 
one  bed  of  onions  about  the  10th  of  August 
Make  another  about  the  1st  of  September.  Sow 
the  seed  quite  thick.  Let  them  grow  till  Winter, 
keeping  the  beds  free  from  weeds,  and  thinning 
them  out  a  very  little.  When  Winter  comes, 
cover  them  over  with  a  good  coat  of  coarse  litter. 
Further  south,  the  covering  may  be  lighter.  You 
may  thus  have  the  onions  for  use  in  March  or 
April  next  year.  They  will  be  excellent  then,  if 
you  like  onions. 

Sow  a  bed  of  lettuce  in  the  same  w'ay,  at  the 
same  time  or  later,  and  protect  it  in  the  same 
manner,  and  you  may  have  that  luxury  also  very 
eai  ly  in  the  Spring.  Try  both  of  these  operations 
and  you  will  probably  thank  us  next  Spring  for 
these  hints. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


INARCHING— OR  GRANTING  BY  APPROACH. 

“  What  is  ‘  Inarching  ’I”  asks  an  enquirer,  and 
the  question  is  well  put,  as  comparatively  few  un¬ 
derstand  the  process.  In  short,  it  is  uniting  a 
branch  of  one  tree,  shrub,  or  plant  to  the  limb  or 
stock  of  another,  so  that  the  two  will  grow  firmly 
together,  after  which  the  united  limb  may  be  cut 
off  from  the  parent  stock,  and  left  to  grow  upon 
the  new  tree  to  which  it  has  been  attached.  By’ 
this  process  we  may  often  unite  a  scion  to  a  tree 
more  readily  and  more  successfully  than  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  processes  of  grafting  or  budding.  Let  us 
explain  by  an  illustration  : 

Take  for  example  a  Magnolia  conspicua,  a  fine 
low  branching  specimen  growing  in  the  open 
ground.  Plant  in  a  circle  around  this  another  va¬ 
riety,  say  Magnolia  glauca  or  acuminata ,  setting 
the  latter  so  that  the  branches  of  the  central  tree 
can  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  bodies  of  the 
trees  in  the  circle  as  seen  in  fig.  1. 


/ 


It  is  better  to  set  out  these  trees  at.  least  one 
year  before  the  grafting  is  attempted,  and  then  it 
is  probable  that  only  a  portion  of  them  will  be  in 
condition  and  position  the  first  year  to  receive  a 
head  from  the  parent  or  central  tree. 

Select  a  branch  of  the  specimen  tree  which  can 
be  brought  into  contact  with  the  body  of  one  of 
the  circular  plants,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  pare 
away  one  side  of  each  for  about  two  inches  in 
length,  as  seen  in  fig.  2.  Let  the  scion  and  stock 
be  as  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  possible,  and  of 
straight  smooth  growth.  The  engraver  has  rep¬ 
resented  the  limb  to  be  larger  than  the  stock  to 
which  it  is  to  be  attached.  If  there  be  any  varia¬ 
tion,  let  the  stock  be  the  largest.  Let  them  be 
pared  alike  and  bring  them  together  so  that  the  bark 
shall  exactly  meet  on  one  if  not  on  both  edges  of 
the  pared  portions.  Then  bind  them  firmly,  as 
seen  in  fig.  3  Soft  bass,  or  strips  of  muslin  coated 
with  grafting  cement  may  be  used  for  the  bandage. 
If  strings  of  any  kind  are  employed,  it  is  better  to 
cover  the  whole  with  grafting  clay,  or  wav,  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  sun.  The  coated  cloth  is  preferable,  but 
it  must  be  firm,  or  an  outer  string  be  used  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  wind  from  parting  them.  A  union  is 
rendered  more  certain  by  making  a  slit  in  each  as 
in  tongue-grafting,  passing  the  knife  upward  in 
the  scion  or  branch,  and  downward  in  the  stock, 
and  then  pressing  them  closely  together.  This, 
however,  is  not  essential  except  in  those  varieties 
which  are  difficult  to  unite.  If  much  exposed, 
confine  the  branches  by  tying  to  stakes,  or  to  limbs 
of  the  parent  tree,  to  prevent  swaying  by  the 
wind. 

We  prefer  leaving  them  in  this  condition  til! 
the  following  season,  except  in  some  rapid  grow¬ 
ing  varieties  which  have  evidently  united  in  a 
short  time.  These  may  have  the  top  of  the  small 
tree  or  stock  cut  off,  just  above  the  point  of  union, 
in  three  weeks  from  the  time  of  inarching;  but 
ordinarily  they  may  remain  till  the  next  spring, 
when  both  the  top  of  the  one  and  the  bottom  of 
the  other  are  cut  away,  removing  the  scion  from 
its  parent  immediately  below  the  place  of  contact. 
We  now'  have  a  top  from  the  choice  variety  upon 


a  trunk  of  a  more  common  sort.  The  body  be¬ 
low  the  graft  should  be  kept  free  from  leaves  or 
branches,  and  in  a  few'  years  new  wood  will  hide 
all  appearance  of  the  wound. 

Where  the  branches  of  the  tree  intended  to  be 
propagated  from  are  at  a  distance  from  the  ground, 
a  temporary  stage  may  be  erected,  and  the  stocks, 
planted  in  pots,  be  placed  upon  boards  at  conve¬ 
nient  places  to  receive  the  new  top. 

Potted  plants  in  the  forcing  or  green-house  are 
conveniently  inarched  by  placing  them  side  by 
side  upon  the  shelf,  turning  them  so  as  to  bring 
suitable  branches  in  contact,  which  are  united  in 
the  above  manner. 

Inarching  may  be  done  from  May  to  the  end  of 
'  August,  though  we  prefer  June  and  July,  if  the 
trees  are  in  vigorous  growth. 


WHAT  IS  LAYERING  ? 


There  is  a  large  class  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
vines,  which  do  not  grow  readily  by  cuttings,  and 
which  are  with  difficulty  obtained  from  seed. 
Others  take  root  (“  strike”)  more  easily,  and  ap¬ 
pear  to  thrive  tolerably  well  during  the  moist 
weather  of  Spring,  but  when  the  drouth  of  mid¬ 
summer  comes  on,  having  very  little  root  of  their 
owm,  and  no  parent  stock  to  draw  upon,  they  dry 
out. 

To  propagate  such  plants,  a  very  simple,  easily 
performed,  and  successful  mode  of  application  is 
adopted,  called  “  layering.”  This  consists  in 
bending  down  vines,  or  branches  of  shrubs,  and 
bedding  them  in  the  earth  at  one  or  more  points, 
without  previously  cutting  from  the  parent  root. 
At  the  joints  or  buds,  and  even  elsewhere,  the 
stems  thus  covered  send  out  roots,  and  after  a 
time  these  become  so  strong  that  the  layered 
branch  or  vine  can  be  cut  off  to  grow'  upon  its 
own  new  roots.  To  facilitate  the  striking  out  of 
new  roots,  it  is  customary  to  wound  the  layered 
stem  by  partially  cutting  it  at  the  point  where 
roots  are  desired.  We  introduce  an  illustration 
of  simple  Layering. 


A.  Cut  or  slit  to  promote  striking.  B.  Crotchet!  stick 
to  hold  down  the  vine.  C.  Stake  to  turn  new  shoot  up¬ 
ward. 

Grape-vines,  Gooseberries,  Roses,  Honeysuck¬ 
les,  and  numerous  flowering  shrubs  may  be  lay¬ 
ered  (or  laid  in)  during  the  early  part  of  this  month, 
(August),  and  they  will  root  so  that  they  may  be 
removed  in  the  Fall  or  coming  Spring.  The 
principal  layering  is  usually  performed  in  early 
Spring,  or  in  Autumn,  on  wood  of  the  previous 
season’s  growth. 

The  Nursery  Gardener  frequently  sets  out 
plants  which  he  wishes  to  propagate  in  this  way, 
four  to  six  feet  apart,  and  heads  them  down. 
They  then  throw  out  several  side  shoots,  which 
may  be  layered  the  following  Spring.  These 
stocks  are  now  called  stools,  and  are  kept  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  furnishing  layers,  the  new  growth 
of  each  season  being  laid  down  in  the  Fall  or  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring.  The  ground  around  them  must 
be  kept  deeply  stirred,  and  if  mulched  to  retain 
the  moisture,  so  much  the  better.  Some  varie¬ 


ties  of  e-vergreens,  and  a  few  deciduous  trees,  re¬ 
quire  two  or  three  years  to  establish  themselves 
sufficiently  upon  the  new  roots,  but  by  far  the 
largest  class  will  require  only  one  season. 
Branches  which  cannot  be  brought  to  the  ground 
are  sometimes  layered  by  placing  pets  or  boxes 
of  earth  upon  shelves,  and  having  adjusted  the 
branch  selected,  keep  the  earth  in  the  pot  or  box 
moist  by  frequent  waterings. 


In  explanation  of  the  process,  we  introduce  a 
section  of  a  grape-vine  containing  a  shoot  of  last 
year’s  growth.  Having  loosened  or  spaded  the 
ground,  remove  from  five  to  six  inches  of  eaith, 
and  lay  the  shoot  in  this  trench,  pinning  it  down 
with  a  hooked  stick,  as  represented  in  the  figure 
Replace  the  earth,  leaving  one  or  two  feet  of  the 
extremity  out  of  ground.  If  the  shoot  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  long,  a  second  portion  may  in  like  manner 
be  layered,  as  seen  above.  To  facilitate  the 
pushing  out  of  fibres,  make  an  upward  cut  or  slit 
in  the  branch,  immediately  beneath  a  bud,  and' 
near  the  point  at  which  it  is  pegged  down.  A 
twist  with  the  hand,  or  a  split  with  an  awl  or 
knife,  answers  a  like  purpose.  In  most  cases,  the 
branch  may  be  cut  from  its  parent  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Fall  or  Spring,  and  planted  out  upon  its  new 
root.  A  stiff  branch  may  sometimes  require 
splitting  with  a  knife  before  it  can  be  brought  to 
the  ground,  and  will  need  a  strong  peg  to  hold  it 
there.  Stiff  woody  shrubs  or  trees  will  require 
bending  up  and  staking  to  form  an  upright  trunk, 
as  shown  above.  A  slight  curve  near  the  ground 
can  be  hidden  by  planting  a  little  deeper  after 
removal. 


CURRANTS  AS  A  MARKET  CROP. 

That  there  are  superior  currants  to  those  ordi¬ 
narily  grown,  we  know  from  every  day’s  obser¬ 
vation.  We  should  be  glad  to  show  all  our  read¬ 
ers  the  fruit  now  ripening  upon  the  tree  de¬ 
scribed  and  illustrated  on  page  112  of  this  vol¬ 
ume  (May  number).  We  have  just  been  shown 
a  single  branch  or  limb  of  the  Cherry  Currant, . 
raised  by  Messrs.  Wells  &  Provost,  at  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.  This  branch  is  about  15  inches  in  length, 
and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  yet  contains 
fully  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  berries,  the 
smallest  of  which  are  l£  inches  in  circumference, 
and  the  largest  over  If  inches.  These  cultivators 
are  putting  out  thirty  acres  of  this  variety,  u> 
raise  fruit  for  preserving.  We  have  also  before 
us  splendid  bunches  of  the  Cherry  Currant, 
grown  by  C.  F.  Erhard  of  Ravenswood,  L.  I., 
who  is  raising  a  large  stock  of  the  plants  for 
market.  The  berries  before  -us  are  li  to  1| 
inches  in  circumference.  Another  gentleman, 
whose  name  and  residence  we  did  not  learn,  re¬ 
cently  brought  into  our  office  specimen  berries 
still  larger  than  either  of  the  above. 

These,  and  many  other  specimens  we  have 
seen,  give  abundant  evidence  that  there  is  suffi¬ 
cient  opportunity  to  improve  upon  the  old  stere-  j 
otyped  small  varieties,  hitherto  the  standard  crop 
We  are  testing  several  varieties  of  the  newer 
sorts,  and  shall  be  able  to  report  by  another  sea¬ 
son.  So  far,  we  incline  to  place  the  genuine 
Cherry  Currant  ahead  of  all  others.  There  are  1 
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some  sold  as  such,  which  are  not  the  genuine. 

Common  small  currants  now  sell  readily  in  this 
market  for  5  to  6  cents  per  pound,  and  the  best 
large  improved  varieties  bring  10  to  12  cents. 

Let  us  look  a  moment  at  the  profit  of  raising 
currants  at  present  market  rates.  Planted  in 
rows  four  to  five  feet  apart,  they  can  be  plowed 
and  hoed  between  with  ease.  At  four  feet  apart, 
2,722  bushes  will  occupy  an  acre.  At  a  very 
moderate  estimate,  each  plant  will  yield  five 
pounds.  These,  at  only  five  cents  per  pound 
(less  than  half  the  present  price),  will  give  $685, 
50  as  the  product  of  an  acre.  This  certainly 
shows  a  fair  chance  for  profit  on  this  crop.  Usu¬ 
ally  the  yield  will  be  much  larger  than  we  have 
given  above,  on  plants  three  years  old  and  up¬ 
ward,  and  the  price  of  the  improved  varieties  we 
have  named,  will  seldom,  if  ever,  be  so  low  as 
five  cents.  We  refer  to  page  112,  this  volume 
'or  directions  as  to  culture,  pruning,  &e. 

WHAT  OF  THE  OSAGE  ORANGE  P 

In  response  to  inquiries,  we  promised  in  our  June 
number  to  give  special  attention  to  this  plant  dur¬ 
ing  our  Western  travels.  We  have  done  so,  and 
after  seeing  the  plant  in  almost  every  stage  of 
growth,  in  a  variety  of  situations,  climate,  &c., 
in  seven  or  eight  different  States,  and  after  con¬ 
versing  with  a  great  number  who  have  tried  it, 
or  are  now  doing  so,  we  confess  to  being  more 
unsettled  than  ever  in  regard  to  the  general 
adaptability  of  the  Osage  Orange  for  hedging. 
In  short,  we  have  not  yet  that  faith  in  it  which 
would  lead  us  to  be  at  the  expense  of  planting  out 
five  hundred  rods  of  it,  in  any  place  or  under  any 
circumstances  where  there  was  any  other  resort 
whatever  for  fencing.  We  expect  this  statement 
will  call  forth  strong  protests,  for  we  have  visited 
a  few  localities  where  the  plant  now  promises  to 
succeed,  and  we  doubt  not  it  will  sometimes  be 
successful,  but  we  certainly  speak  within  due 
limits,  when  we  say  that  so  far  the  failures  have 
far  exceeded  the  cases  of  success.  It  would 
greatly  exceed  our  limits  to  note  particularly  the 
several  examinations  we  have  made,  and  we  can 
only  speak  in  general  terms. 

Out  of  47  hedges  we  examined,  23  were  badly 
injured  by  frost,  either  last  winter  or  the  winter 
before  ;  7  were  considerably  injured,  and  4  slight¬ 
ly  so.  Of  the  13  apparently  uninjured,  7  were 
sheltered  by  hill  sides,  groves,  or  by  snow  banks 
produced  by  adjacent  fences.  We  heard  of  sev¬ 
eral  others  uninjured,  but  did  not  see  them. 

We  met  but  three  persons  who  had  tried  them, 
and  who  were  not  interested  in  the  sale  of  plants 
or  to  sustain  a  reputation  for  past  statements,  who 
were  ready  to  give  them  their  present  hearty 
endorsement.  A  gentleman  in  the  Great  Miami 
Valley,  (Western  Ohio,)  showed  us  a  very  good 
hedge  on  the  east  side  of  a  hill  and  sheltered  by  it. 
He  seemed  to  have  confidence  in  the  plant,  and 
stated  that  a  number  of  farmers  in  the  vicinity 
were  putting  out  new  plots. 

Another  in  Western  New-York,  has  a  young 
hedge  which  has  escaped  freezing,  and  he  is  con¬ 
fident  that  the  plant  will  flourish  there. 
Another  in  Central  Illinois,  has  a  hedge  now 
three  years  old  from  the  setting  which  though 
a  little  nipped  by  frost  is  sending  out  new  shoots, 
and  the  owner  is  so  confident  of  success  that  he 
is  preparing  to  plant  out  two  miles. 

A  large  land-holder,  nearKnoxville,  Ill.,  inform¬ 
ed  us  that  he  had  intended  to  plant  several  miles, 
but  since  the  results  of  last  winter's  frosts  have 
been  developed,  he  has  given  up  all  idea  of  trying 
this  hedge  plant,  and  he  is  now  looking  around  for 
a  substitute. 

An  intelligent  farmer  in  Kendall  County  Ill., 


who  has  been  watching  this  plant  since  its  first 
introduction,  and  who  has  made  long  journeys  of 
observation  to  settle  the  question  for  himself, 
said  to  us :  “  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Osage  Orange  will  answer  for  a  hedge,  so  long 
as  you  have  a  good  rail  fence  on  one  side  and  a 
board  fence  on  the  other.”  Others,  *in  Ohio,  In¬ 
diana  and  Illinois,  expressed  similar  opinions. 
Many  think  there  is  no  doubt  but  a  good  hedge 
may  be  produced  with  the  Osage  Orange  if  it  is 
carefully  attended  to  for  a  few  years.  But  here  is 
one  great  difficulty. 

The  experiment  of  planting  a  hundred  miles 
along  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  heralded  so 
loudly  some  two  years  since,  was  commenced, 
but  is  given  up  entirely  we  believe,  and  the  por¬ 
tion  planted  is  proving  a  failure,  “for  want  of  care,” 
it  is  said. 

We  have  thus  expressed  our  present  opinion  of 
this  plant,  with  a’  very  few  of  the  practical  reasons 
therefor.  Just  such  a  hedging  plant  as  the  Osage 
Orange  has  been  represented  to  be,  is  greatly 
needed ;  and  so  great  is  the  want  that  we  will 
still  cling  to  the  hope  that  in  many  localities  it  will 
flourish.  The  almost  constant  care  required  will 
in  any  case  be  an  objection,  but  not  a  fatal  one 
we  trust,  over  millions  of  acres  almost  or  quite 
devoid  of  fencing  materials. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  our  readers  of 
this  topic.  We  want  facts  however — not  opinions, 
unless  such  opinions  are  exceedingly  well  forti¬ 
fied  by  facts.  Let  us  endeavor  to  ascertain  under 
precisely  what  circumstances  of, soil,  latitude, 
climate,  exposure  or  protection,  the  Osage  Orange 
will  grow,  or  rather  has  grown  to  sufficient  hight 
and  thickness  to  form  a  safe  and  reliable  hedge. 
Let  us  know  what  expense,  including  outlays  of 
time  as  well  as  money,  is  required  to  bring  the 
hedge  to  a  useful  condition,  and  also  how  much 
care  is  annually  needed  thereafter. 

In  the  meantime,  while  we  cannot  at  present 
advise  any  one  to  enter  largely  into  the  use  of  this 
plant,  we  think  it  desirable  that  experiments 
should  be  continued.  Half  a  dozen  years  or  less 
will  settle  the  question.  Almost  any  one  can  rea¬ 
dily  put  out  a  border  of  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  rods 
in  length,  and  himself  test  its  adaptedness  to  his 
circumstances  and  locality.  This  might  be  done 
in  different  places,  by  Farmers’  Clubs  or  Associa¬ 
tions.  Such  experiments  would  be  of  even  more 
interest  and  value  to  a  community,  than  the  best 
conducted  exhibitions,  though  neither  should  be 
neglected. 

P.  S.  Since  the  above  was  put  in  type,  we  have 
been  looking  over  some  hundreds  of  letters,  ac¬ 
cumulated  during  our  absence,  and  in  these  we 
find  several  quite  favorable  allusions  to  the  Osage 
Orange,  with  a  few  not  so  favorable.  We  shall 
examine  these  more  carefully  hereafter. 


ECONOMY  IN  KILLING  WEEDS. 

Mr.  Slapdash  hoes  his  garden  in  a  great  hurry, 
and  grudges  every  hour  he  spends  among  the 
onions,  beets  and  strawberries.  Corn  and  pota¬ 
toes  are  his  favorite  plants.  The  garden  he  over¬ 
looks,  and  when  the  cultivation  is  attempted,  it  is 
but  half  done.  The  soil  is  not  stirred  close  up  to 
the  plants,  and  the  germinating  seeds  will  be 
above  ground  in  two  days,  all  along  the  neglected 
strip  next  to  the  drill.  Even  the  weeds  hoed  up, 
especially  the  purslane,  will  be  well  rooted  again 
in  a  week,  and  his  garden  will  sadly  need  hoeing 
again. 

Farmer  Steady  knows  a  thing  or  two  about  the 
garden,  that  it  pays  better  than  any  part  of  the 
farm,  and  that  thoroughness  in  weeding  saves 
time.  He  takes  a  basket  along  when  he  weeds 
the  beds  and  drills,  and  every  handful  is  carefully 


gathered  up.  He  believes  in  hoeing  often,  but 
does  not  want  the  weeds  to  obstruct  the  hoe.  He 
knows  that  he  can  stir  the  soil  in  half  the  time, 
where  it  is  clear  of  weeds.  He  has  use  for  the 
weeds  too,  and  thinks  it  would  almost  pay  to  de¬ 
vote  a  plot  of  ground  to  them,  if  they  did  not 
grow  so  freely  among  the  vegetables.  Of  course, 
the  pigs  have  their  share,  and  thrive  as  well  upon 
them  as  if  they  were  “  pigs  in  clover.”  But  the 
biddies  also  have  a  large  allowance.  They  are 
not  suffered  to  run  at  large,  and  destroy  every- 
tmng  in  the  garden.  In  the  yards,  they  need' 
green  food,  as  much  as  pigs  and  neat  stock  The 
eggs  they  lay  is  a  caution  to  the  whole  Slapdash 
family  to  save  their  weeds,  and  thus  get  cheap 
eggs  and  pork,  while  they  save  labor  in  cultivat¬ 
ing  the  garden. 


ABOUT  PRESERVES  AND  PRESERVING. 

In  this  age  of  “  fast  living,”  among  the  few 
things  to  be  reckoned  as  improvements  upon  the 
“  good  old  ways,”  we  think  not  the  least  impor 
tant  is  the  growing  tendency  to  discard  the  use  of 
the  old  fashioned  “  Preserves.”  The  method  of 
adding  to  a  lot  of  fruit  an  equal  weight  of  sugai, 
and  then  boiling  it  down  by  the  hour,  until  all  the 
natural  aroma  of  the  fruit  is  destroyed,  and  a  con¬ 
centrated  mass  of  indigestible  “  sweet  meats  ”  is 
produced,  we  have  long  esteemed  not  only  as  a 
foolish  practice,  but  one  directly  conducive  to  ill 
health.  The  smallest  quantity  of  these  articles 
taken  into  the  stomach  is  so  much  poison,  since  it 
enters  at  once  into  the  acid  fermentation,  and  pro¬ 
duces  disarrangement  of  the  digestive  organs, 
though  persons  in  robust  health  have  for  a  time 
managed  to  live  along  in  spite  of  this  tax  upon 
their  systems.  With  this  view  of  the  subject,  we 
can  but  hail  as  a  decided  boon,  the  recently  intro¬ 
duced  processes  of  conserving  fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  in  a  condition  nearly  as  they  are  prepared  for 
food  by  nature. 

We  have  frequently  referred  to  the  “  Air-tight  ” 
or  “  Self-sealing  ”  Cans  and  Jars,  and  after  the 
experience  of  another  year,  we  are  prepared  to 
recommend  their  use  still  more  strongly  than 
ever.  To-day,  (July  25th,)  we  opened  a  can  of 
tomatoes,  and  we  found  them  just  as  nice  and  fresh 
as  when  they  were  picked  from  the  vines  last 
year,  and  all  the  Spring  and  Summer  thus  far  we 
have  had  peaches,  cherries,  strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  and  other  small  fruits  in  a  well  kept,  fresh 
condition,  not  “  steeped  in  sugar,”  or  boiled  to  a 
jelly,  but  the  simple  fruits  themselves,  possessing 
the  delicious  taste  and  aroma  of  those  just  gath¬ 
ered  and  cooked.  These  have  been  kept  equally 
well  in  tin  cans  manufactured  by  Taylor  &  Hodg 
etts,  (now  E.  Ketcham  &  Co.,)  by  Wells  &  Pro¬ 
vost,  and  by  Arthur  &  Co.  Tomatoes  have  also 
kept  just  as  well  in  the  earthen  jars  described  on 
page  255  of  our  last  volume,  (Aug.  1856).  We 
did  not  try  the  jars  for  other  fruits  than  toma 
toes,  but  shall  do  so  this  season,  under  the  be 
lief  that  they  will  answer  nearly  as  well  as  the 
tin  cans. 

EARTHEN  JARS. 

These  are  of  the  common  stone  ware,  those 
being  selected  which  have  the  “  glazing”  perfect, 
without  and  within,  and  having  closely  fitting  cov¬ 
ers.  The  two-quart  size  is  most  convenient,  and 
the  higher  and  narrower  the  jars  the  better.  Ours 
are  8  to  9  inches  high,  and  \\  to  6  inches  outside 
diameter.  The  neck  is  drawn  in  an  inch  below 
the  top,  and  then  flares  outward,  so  that  the 
cover  fits  “losely  down  into  the  neck,  leaving  a 
vacant  space  of  half  an  inch  above  it. 

The  tomatoes  kept  in  these  were  picked  when 
just  fully  ripe,  before  any  decay  had  commenced, 
and  dropped  into  hot  water  a  moment  to  facili- 
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tate  removing  the  cuticie  or  thin  skin.  They 
were  next  salted  and  boiled,  just  as  if  for  imme¬ 
diate  use,  no  water  being  added  to  cook  them  in, 
and  then  put  into  the  jars,  previously  well  scalded, 
the  jars  made  just  full,  and  the  lids  put  in  loosely. 
They  were  then  set  into  kettles  of  cold  water,  to 
avoid  breaking  them,  the  water  around  them 
being  nearly  up  to  the  neck  on  the  outside.  The 
water  was  then  made  hot,  and  kept  so  twenty 
minutes,  or  long  enough  to  raise  the  fruit  within 
the  jars  to  the  boiling  point,  and  thus  expel  any 
enclosed  air.  The  lid  was  taken  up  for  a  minute, 
near  the  close,  to  allow  a  free  escape  of  air  and 
steam,  and  then  placed  back  closely  down  upon 
the  fruit,  adding  some  more  cooked  fruit  when 
necessary  to  make  the  jar  just  full  and  leave  no 
air  under  the  cover.  Before  placing  the  cover 
down  the  last  time,  it  should  be  wiped  clean,  and 
also  wipe  the  jar  above  the  fruit.  A  circular 
piece  of  Canton  (cotton)  flannel,  a  little  larger 
than  the  lid,  should  be  put  under  it.  The  jars 
were  then  removed  from  the  water,  and  melted 
bees-wax  poured  in  upon  the  cover.  While  the 
wax  was  still  hot,  the  projecting  edge  of  the  flan¬ 
nel  was  carelully  pressed  down  into  any  place 
where  the  cover  did  not  chance  to  fit  tightly, 
and  wax  enough  then  added  to  make  a  perfectly 
tight  joint.  After  the  jars  were  wiped  dry,  they 
were  examined  carefully,  and  a  little  wax  put 
upon  any  imperfect  places,  on  the  outside.  Where 
they  are  designed  to  be  kept  for  a  year  or  two, 
we  recommend  rubbing  all  over  their  bottom,  as 
well  as  sides,  while  still  warm,  a  cloth  dipped  in 
melted  wax,  or  a  cake  of  wax  will  do.  This  will 
render  them  perfectly  air-tight. 

Good  two-quart  jars  can  be  everywhere  ob¬ 
tained  for  12  to  20  cents  each.  The  process  de¬ 
scribed  above  is  not  difficult  nor  troublesome,  and 
we  think  the  jars  will  answer  just  as  well  for 
other  fruits  as  for  tomatoes.  For  currants  and 
other  acid  (sour)  fruits,  they  are  better  than  any 
kind  of  metallic  cans.  They  are  not,  however, 
as  convenient  as  the  tin  cans,  and  where  the  latter 
are  easily  obtainable,  they  are  to  be  preferred  for 
sweet  fruits,  such  as  peaches,  pears,  sweet  cher¬ 
ries,  berries,  &e. 

TIN  CANS  FOR  PRESERVING. 

The  original  form  of  these  is,  an  air-tight  tin 
canister,  with  a  circular  opening  in  the  top, 
large  enough  to  put  in  the  fruit,  and  a  small 
tin  cover  to  fit  over  this,  with  a  pin-hole  in  the 
centre.  The  fruit  is  then  put  in,  and  the  cover  sol¬ 
dered  on.  The  can  is  next  set  into  boiling  water, 
and  heated  until  all  air  is  expelled  through  the 
pin-hole,  and  steam  issues  rapidly,  when  the  can 
is  lifted  out,  and  a  drop  of  solder  put  upon  the 
pin-hole.  As  comparatively  few  persons  can  use 
the  soldering-iron  well,  this  kind  of  can  is  not 
adapted  to  general  use.  They  are  not  easily 
opened,  and  are  seldom  good  for  a  second  year, 
at  least,  without  the  aid  of  a  tinner.  Except  in 
large  fruit-preserving  establishments,  and  even  in 
many  of  these,  they  are  now  superceded  by  what 
are  called 

“  SELF-SEALING  CANS  ” 

These  are  prepared  with  a  wide  metallic  neck, 
and  screw  cover,  as  in  Ketcham  &  Co.’s  (Taylor 
&  Hodget's),  Wells  &  Provost’s  (Sprat’s),  and 
others  ;  or,  like  Arthur  &  Co.’s,  they  have  a  cup¬ 
like  flange  around  the  top,  to  be  filled  with  wax 
or  cement,  into  which  is  set  the  edge  of  the 
cover.  Any  of  these  cans  answer  a  good  pur¬ 
pose.  We  have  used  all  of  them,  and  found  little 
difference,  though  our  principal  experience  has 
been  with  the  two  first  named.  The  particulars 
as  to  cost,  & e.,  can  be  learned  in  our  advertising 
columns.  I  hey  can  be  used  for  several  years,  if 
well  taken  care  of. 


As  full  directions  for  using  these  cans  are  al¬ 
ways  furnished  to  purchasers,  we  will  not  take 
up  space  for  more  than  a  general  remark  or  two. 

In  no  case  trust  alone  to  the  screw  cover  and 
India  rubber  under  it  to  secure  perfect  exclusion 
of  air.  Bees-wax  is  cheap,  and  a  little  of  this, 
melted  and  put  upon  every  point  where  air  may 
get  in,  will  give  double  protection.  Glass  bottles 
may  be  filled  with  fruit,  and  stopped  with  a  cork 
dipped  in  melted  bees-wax,  and  then,  by  adding  a 
coat  of  melted  wax  over  and  around  the  top,  no 
air  will  enter.  We  have  a  glass  flask  in  our 
office,  freed  from  air,  and  stopped  in  the  above 
manner  with  cork  and  wax,  years  since,  and 
the  air  has  not  yet  entered  it,  as  is  shown  by  the 
heavy  lead-like  fall  of  a  quantity  of  water  en¬ 
closed. 

Always  take  fruit  just  at  the  point  of  ripening, 
and  use  it  as  soon  as  possible  after  picking,  re¬ 
jecting  any  specimens  that  have  been  at  all 
bruised. 

Small  Type.— The  remaining  pages  are  not  set  in 
smaller  type  because  less  important  than  the  preceding, 
but  to  make  room  for  more  matter  in  the  same  space. 

FOB  THE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 


Well,  well,  Boys  and  Girls  !  We  came  home  from 
“  out  West  ”  just  in  time  to  put  this  paper  to  “  press  ”  at 
a  late  date,  and  we  found  a  whole  hat-full,  yes,  two  hat- 
fullsof  Boys’  and  Girls’  letters,  giving  answers  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  in  our  July  number,  and  on  other  matters.  Some  of 
them  contain  very  pretty  drawings.  We  took  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  to  look  them  over,  but  after  spending  several 
hours,  assisted  by  the  Editress,  in  trying  to  sort  them  out, 
and  get  some  of  them  ready  for  the  engraver,  we  gave  up 
in  despair  of  doing  it  now.  So  we  are  compelled  to  ask 
you  to  wait  until  our  next  number,  when  we  will  give 
you  extra  space.  For  the  benefit  of  our  Pennsylvanian 
Boy  and  Girl  leaders,  and  a  good  many  new  ones  else¬ 
where,  we  will  repeat  the  problems  to  be  answered  next 
month. 

Problem  3. — How  can  10  trees  be  planted  so  that  there 
shall  be  5  rows  and  4  trees  in  each  row  1 
Problem  4  —How  can  12  trees  be  planted  so  as  to  have 
6  raws  and  4  trees  in  each  row  ? 

Problem  5.— -How  can  19  trees  be  planted  so  as  to  have 
Grows  and  yet  5  tiees  in  each  row  7 
Problem  0.— How  can  27  trees  be  planted  so  as  to  have 
9  rows  and  6  trees  in  each  row  7 


NOTES  UPON  VALUABLE  BOOKS- 


[Purchasing  Books. — Book  selling  is  no  part  of  our  busi¬ 
ness,  and  we  would  prefer  to  have  all  ou.  readers  get 
►  uch  works  as  they  desire  directly  from  the  publishers,  or 
from  a  regular  book-seller.  But  many  are  remote  irom 
book  stores,  and  are  cautious  about  sending  money  to  un¬ 
known  publishers.  To  accommodate  such,  we  will  at 
any  tune  be  happy  to  procure  any  desired  book,  especially 
on  any  subject  treated  of  in  the  Agriculturist.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  tiling  we  can  send  any  book  by  mail  post-paid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  regular  retail  price — the  discount  allowed  us 
by  publishers  being  just  about  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of 
mailing.] 

A  Farmer’s  library. 

A  number  of  persons,  each  enquire  for  a  list  of  good 
books,  such  as  would  make  up  a  fair  library  for  a  farmer. 
We  will  name  off-hand,  a  few  of  those  which  we  consid¬ 
er  among  the  best,  giving  the  publisher’s  price  for  each. 
We  could  add  considerably  to  the  list,  though  in  this  de¬ 
partment  of  literature,  as  in  every  other,  not  a  fourth  of  the 
works  published  are  worth  binding  :  American  Farm 
Book,  by  R.  L.  Allen,  §1;  Nash's  Progressive  Farmer, 
60  cents  i  Norton’s  Scientific  and  Practical  Agriculture, 
60  cents  ;  Mtinn’s  Land  Drainer,  50  cents;  The  Stable 
Book,  $1  ;  Allen  on  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals,  75cts  ; 
Dadd’s  Cattle  and  Dadd’s  Horse  Doctor,  each  $1 ;  Be. 
ment’s  New  Poultry  Book,  $125;  Quinby’s  Mysteries  of 
Bee  Keeping  Explained,  $1  ;  Langstroth’s  Hive  and 
Honey  Bee,  new  Edition,  $1  50  ;  Allen’s  Rural  Archi¬ 
tecture,  $1  25  ;  Buist's  Family  Kitchen  Gardener,  75  cts.; 
Breck's  Flower  Garden,  $1  ;  Chorlton’s  Grape  Grower’s 
Guide,  60  cents  ,  Pardee’s  Strawberry  Manual,  60  cents  ; 
Eastwood’s  Cranberry  Manual,  50  cents. 

On  Fruits.— Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of 
America,  $  1  50 ;  Barry’s  Fruit  Garden  $  1  25  ;  Cole’s  Amer¬ 
ican  Fruit  Book,  50  cents  ;  Elliott’s  Fruit  Growers  Guide, 
Si  25. 

The  above  can  be  had  of  most  Booksellers,  at  the  prices 
named.  We  can  procure  and  send  any  one  or  all  of 
them  when  desired,  as  noted  above. 


Into  which  are  thrown  all  sorts  of  paragraphs — such  as  . 
Notes  and  Replies  to  Correspondents,  with  Useful  or 
Interesting  Extracts  from  their  Letters,  together  with  Glean¬ 
ings  of  various  kinds  from  various  sources.  CjtP^The  print- 
ers  always  have  access  to  this  Basket  when  they  “  have 
nothing  else  to  do." 

A  large  amount  of  prepared  “  Basket  matter"  has  ac¬ 
cumulated, and  scores  of  letters  are  still  waiting  conside¬ 
ration.  If  our  correspondence  continues  to  increase  atthe 
recent  ratio,  we  shall  have  toboth  enlarge  the  paper  and 
employ  additional  help  in  this  department  The  enlarge¬ 
ment  will  be  made  by  November,  or  before. 

MouselseepiEng;  it*  iSie  Country.— .Emily’s 
excellent  letter  is  in  type  for  next  No. 

Sewing  Machines.— J.  F.’s  article  in  type  wait¬ 
ing  room. 

©raining.— The  queries  of  Albert  Mackey  and 
others  will  be  answered  in  ihe  series  of  articles  on  this 
topic.  The  chapter  designed  for  this  number  has  been 
necessarily  omitted  for  want  of  time  to  prepare  it. 

Brain  Tiles  in  Sand.— J.  C.  Reily,  of  Monroe 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  says  stone  drains  choke  up  in  sand,  and  asks  if 
drain  tile  will  be  affected  in  the  same  way.  We  answer 
no.  if  the  ti'es  are  laid  with  close  fitting  joints.  The  water 
passes  through  the  porous  tiles  which  answ  er  as  a  strainer 
to  keep  the  sand  out  of  the  water  channel. 

ESee-IKccping  in  Winter.— J.  M.  Maine,  of 
Schuyler  Co.  We  have  marked  your  communication  for 
the  October  number  when  it  will  be  in  season. 

Sugar  Came  Slickers. —  A  “New  Subscriber  ” 
at  Berlin,  Ind„  says  many  of  the  stalks  of  the  sorghn  have 
seven  suckers  each,  and  enquires  if  he  shall  pull  them 
out.  We  should  say  cut  them  up  and  feed  them  if  there 
is  a  sufficiency  ol  mainstalks.  When  planted  in  hills,  how¬ 
ever,  on  good  soil,  as  many  as  five  or  six  stalks  may  be 
left  to  grow  together.  It  is  desirable  that,  all  the  stalks 
should  mature  at  the  same  time,  if  designed  for  pressing, 
and  the  weaker,  backward  shoots  may  qune  as  well  be 
out  of  the  way  at  once.  Cut  and  not  pull  them,  to  avoid 
injuring  the  stalks  remaining. 

Corss-'S’©pj>ingf.— D.  Elisworth,  Harwinton.  We 
do  not  believe  in  “topping”  corn  before  ripe.  The  upper 
stalks  and  leaves  are  quite  as  essential  as  the  roots  to 
elaborate  the  sap,  and  they  should  be  left  on  until  t.he 
whole  stalk,  w  ith  the  ear,  is  cut,  just  before  full  harden¬ 
ing  of  the  kernel.  Hilling  corn  we  cannot  discuss  here 
Hill  and  flat  culture  are  both  good  sometimes,  depending 
entirely  upon  the  particular  soils  under  treatment. 

Slaclisixsif li  Sliop  Sweepings — Muck. — 
W.  Winchester,  Alleghany  Co.,  N.  Y.  These  are  valua¬ 
ble,  especially  the  hoof  parings  and  horse  droppings,  but 
should  not  be  mixed  with  ashes  or  lime  unless  just  before 
putting  them  into  the  soil.  They  may  well  be  thrown 
into  a  manure  heap.  Two  of  our  associate  editors  have 
used  a  few  loads  of  Smith’s  sweepings  on  their  gardens 
the  past  two  years,  adding  nothing  with  them,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  has  been  highly  satisfactory.  “  Raw  muck,”  as  a  di¬ 
rect  manure,  is  not  equal  to  good  stable  m  inure,  though 
excellent  to  loosen  the  soil  when  that-is  needed.  Get  out 
all  the  muck  possible  during  dry  weather  to  mix  with  the 
cattle  droppings  during  Winter. 

Wire  Worm.— The  best  advice  we  can  give  J. 
Fraizer,  of  Wilmington,  is  that  given  us  when  a  boy 
learning  to  hoe  corn,  viz  :  make  two  worms  of  every  one 
we  found.  Salt,  lime  and  ashes,  are  offensive  to  these 
worms,  and  when  mixed  with  manure  are  good  preven¬ 
tives.  Corn  is  frequently  injured  by  them,  and  we  ad¬ 
vise  soaking  the  seed  in  copperas  water,  and  rolling  il 
in  lime  when  planting  on  land  infested  by  the  wire  worm , 
which  attacks  the  kernel. 

Peabody’s  Strawberry-— D.  C.,  Richmond, 
Ohio.  We  have  a  few  plants  growing  and  “running  ’’ 
well.  We  raise  nothing  of  the  kind  to  sell—  may,  ner- 
haps,  distribute  a  few  plants  next  Spring  to  localities 
where  we  have  a  large  number  of  readers.  We  have  not 
fruited  this  plant  yet,  and  therefore  cannot  tell  how  it  will 
do  in  this  latitude. 

SiCaky  ISooffs.— A  correspondent  says;  Four 
pounds  rosin,  one  pint  of  linseed  oil  thoroughly  mixed  and 
applied  with  a  brush,  while  hot,  will  effectually  stop  leaks 
by  the  side  of  chimneys,  skylights  or  w  here  an  L  or  wing 
is  joined  to  the  main  body  of  the  house. 

Grape  Grafting.—* A  friend  informs  us  that  hav¬ 
ing  some  scions  of  a  choice  grape  sent  him,  he  tried  them 
in  various  ways  upon  a  barren  vine  growing  in  his  yard. 
The  cleft  grafting,  usually  recommended  for  the  grape, 
was  an  entire  failure,  and  the  only  one  which  united  was 
inserted  in  a  gimlet  hole  of  the  size  of  a  wooden  pencil 
bored  into  an  exposed  portion  of  the  root.  The  scion  was 
rounded  to  a  point  and  pressed  firmly  into  the  hole  and 
the  earth  replaced  about  it. 
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Cooking-.— Dolly’s  letter  (Ill.,)  is  received,  and  is 
marked  (or  a  chapter  at  first  opportunity. 

Pickling— -Vinegar.— “  Subscriber  ”  Lawrence, 
Kansas  Territory.  We  are  not  certain  as  to  the  “chemi" 
eai  colorless  fiuid  in  pickle  jars.  We  have  found  in  these 
apparently  only  vinegar,  and  have  always  understood  that 
the  vinegar  used  is  made  from  grapes,  or  the  lees  of  wine. 
A  little  alum  and  salt  are  sometimes  added  to  give  a 
bright  green  color  to  the  pickles,  say  two-thirds  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  and  a  table-spoonful  of  alum  to  a  gallon, 
boiled  in  the  vinegar.  About  the  only  pickles  we  really 
relish  are  made  of  young  black  walnuts,  or  butternuts. 
These  are  gathered  when  a  pin  can  be  thrust  through 
them,  and  either  washed  by  stirring  thoroughly  in  ley,  or 
scalded  in  water  and  rubbed  with  a  cloth,  to  remove  the 
roughness.  Next  soak  in  salt  brine  a  week  or  so,  and 
pierce  ttwm  through  with  an  awl  or  needle,  and  put  them 
in  close  jars,  covering  with  scalding  vinegar.  Some  add 
to  the  boiling  vinegar,  cloves,  cinnamon,  pepper'and  gin¬ 
ger,  and  also  mustard  seed.  Cucumbers,  small  and  fresh 
gathered— cut,  not  pulled— Tnay  be  kept  a  long  timein  salt 
brine.  Before  using,  soak  in  freshwater  and  put  them 
into  warm  vinegar,  which  will  thoroughly  penetrate  them 
i  n  a  tew  days.  Cucumbers,  green  tomatoes,  peppers  half 
grown,  nasturtiums,  peaches,  pears,  cherries,  onions,  cab¬ 
bage,  green  beans,  radish  pods,  dec.,  are  all  pickled  by 
putting  them  directly  into  vinegar.  Many  persons  boll 
cloves,  nutmegs,  ginger,  pepper,  cinnamon,  onions,  &e., 
for  three  or  four  minutes  with  the  vinegar  before  using, 
any  or  all  of  these  to  suit  the  individual  fancy  or  taste.  A 
little  alum  boiled  with  them  gives  the  green  color.  Peach¬ 
es  are  often  kept  in  brandy.  Common  whisky  may  be 
substituted  for  vinegar  for  most  kinds  of  pickles,  especial, 
ly  cucumbers.  Vinegar,  in  the  absence  of  cider,  may  be 
made  in  various  ways.  Ten  gallons  of  clean  soft  water> 
one  gallon  of  molasses,  a  gallon  of  whisky  and  a  pint  of 
fresh  yeast,  put  into  a  cask  with  a  sheet  or  two  of  white 
paper,  will  produce  a  good  vinegar  in  five  or  six  weeks,  if 
standing  in  the  sun  or  a  warm  room.  The  bung  must  be 
kept  open  to  admit  air,  covermg  it  with  wires  or  millinct 
to  keep  out  insects.  Ten  gallons  of  water  and  twenty 
pounds  of  brown  sugar,  put  into  a  cask  with  a  little  yeast, 
and  left  in  the  sun  or  a  warm  room,  will  produce  a  good 
vinegar  in  three  to  six  months.  Sweetened  water,  sweet¬ 
ened  tea,  or  any  sweet  liquid  added  to  a  vinegar  cask 
from  time  to  time,  will  keep  up  the  supply.  Beet  Vinegar 
is  made  by  washing  sugar  beets,  grating  them  fine,  press¬ 
ing  out  the  juice— a  cheese  press  will  do  for  this.  Put  the 
juice  in  a  barrel  and  cover  the  bung  w  ith  gauze,  and  let  it 
stand  in  the  sun  15  or  20  days.  We  believe  a  bushel  will 
produce  about  0  gallons  of  excellent  vinegar. 

Tomatoes,  Preserving-  and  ©rying-.— Sea 
Island  (Geo.)  Subscriber’s  letter  came  too  late  for  last 
month’s  “  Basket.”  See  directions  for  preserving  toma- 
oes  on  page  185.  They  may  be  dried,  by  cooking  as  if  for 
the  table,  without  seasoning,  then  spread  on  plates  and 
dried  into  thin  sheets  in  the  sun,  finishing  off  in  the  oven 
if  necessary.  Thus  prepared  they  may  be  kept  a  long 
time.  Moistened  and  cooked  slightly,  with  seasoning,  they 
will  be  almost  11  as  good  as  new  ’’—not  quite.  Fine  To¬ 
mato  Figs,  are  prepared  thus  :  Remove  the  skin  by  dip¬ 
ping  m  hot  water,  put  them  in  an  earthen  jar  with  equal 
weight  of  sugar  ;  after  two  days  pour  off  liquid  and  boil 
and  slum  it  till  clear,  then  pour  it  over  the  tomatoes ;  two 
days  after  boil  and  skim  as  belore  ;  in  two  days  repeat 
this  the  third  time,  and  in  two  days  more  take  out  and 
dry  the  tomatoes  for  a  week  or  soon  large  earthen  plates, 
and  pack  away  in  small  wooden  boxes,  with  fine  white 
sugar  between  the  layers.  They  will  keep  for  years,  and 
we  know  they  are  good.  Apples  cut  up,  and  boiled  in  the 
syrup  left,  makes  a  nice  sauce. 

Ourrant  Wane.— 0.  W.,  (whose  letter  we  have  not 
room  to  print  entire,)  sends  us  the  following  two  recipes 
for  Currant  W  me,  taken  from  the  private  Cook  Book  of 
his  mother,  commenced  in  1792.  Her  currant  wine  and 
preserves  were  noted  for  their  superiority.  He  thinks  the 
first  recipe  was  most  used.  Good  sugar  was  considered 
an  important  matter.  A  brother  now  has  excellent  cur¬ 
rent  wine  made  the  year  he  was  born,  (1806,)  as  well  pre¬ 
served  as  any  “  South  Side"  ever  brought  from  Madeira, 
lsf  Recipe. — Strain  the  currants  through  a  cloth,  and  to 
each  quart  of  juice  add  3  quarts  of  water  and  4  pounds  of 
sugar,  (1  quait  of  water  to  each  gallon  of  liquor.)  The 
third  day  after  filling  up  the  cask,  make  up  any  shrinkage 
by  adding  some  of  the  liquor  reserved  for  that  purpose  ; 
bung  it  up  tight  and  leave  it  undisturbed  a  twelve  months  ; 
then  Dottle.  2 d  Recipe,— To  a  gallon  of  currants,  (the 
fruit, mot  the  juice)  add  one  gallon  of  water;  bruise  them 
well  ;  strain  through  a  cloth,  and  add  to  each  gallon  of  the 
liquor  21  pounds  of  good  brown  sugar.  Put  into  a  cask,  as 
above;  let  it  stand  six  months  ;  then  bottle. 

Wisconsin  ILamls.— Joseph  Clowes,  of  Star 
Prairie,  St.  Croix  Co.,  Wis.,  writes  us,  quite  at  length,  m 
glowing  terms  of  the  country  thereabouts.  Many  others, 
at  various  points  in  the  West,  write  similarly  of  their  sev¬ 
eral  localities— indeed,  so  numerous  are  such  letters,  that 
/Could  we  publish  them,  our  paper  would  need  to  be 


doubled,  and  nothing  else  inserted  in  it.  These  letters 
are  interesting  to  us  personally,  as  they  help  us  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  “Great  West,”  which  we  are  daily 
studying,  and  they  would  interest  many  other  individuals, 
but  not,  perhaps,  the  great  mass  of  our  hundred  thousand 
readers.  Mr.  Clowes  slates  one  fact  which  we  have  be¬ 
fore  impressed  upon  those  seeking  new  homes,  viz.:  that 
there  are  thousands  of  chances  to  buy  just  as  good  laud 
east  of  the  Mississippi  as  west  of  it,  and  at  lower  prices, 
We  have  the  present  season  seen  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  good  lands  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  that  can 
be  bought  for  $10  to  §20  per  acre,  and  almost  the  same 
maybe  said  of  States  still  further  east. 

Corn  Stackers.— J.  B.  Reeve,  Shelby  Co.,  Ill.,  and 
several  others.  The  King  Phillip  variety  requires  no 
different  treatment  from  others.  W e  think  it  usually  ad¬ 
visable  to  remove  suckers.  They  seldom  yield  corn,  and 
if  taken  off  while  young  they  leave  more  room,  more  air, 
more  sunlight,  and  more  roots  for  the  bearing  stalks.  If 
there  is  a  thin  stand  in  the  hills,  the  suckers  may  be  left 
to  grow  for  fodder.  Other  questions  of  J.  B.  R.  have  been 
answered  in  part,  and  the  others  will  receive  attention  in 
their  season. 

CEiinese  Sugar  Cane  ©tatting. — To  inquiries 
as  to  time  of  cutting  for  grinding  we  can  give  no  definite 
answer,  based  on  experience,  as  everything  connected 
with  this  plant  is  still  new.  From  the  examination  of  our 
own  canes  last  year,  and  what  we  can  gather  from  others, 
the  best  stage  for  cutting  will  probably  be  just  as  soon  as 
the  seed  is  sufficiently  mature  to  be  gathered,  but  not 
fully  ripe.  For  cattle  feed  it  may  be  cut  at  almost  any 
stage  of  growth  previous  to  the  hardening  of  the  canes. 
If  cut  now,  it  is  said  to  sprout  for  a  second  growth.  This 
needs  trying  at  the  far  North 

Stunted  Unthrifty  Fear  Trees.— Wm.  Day, 
of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  writes  more  fully  upon  these  than 
we  now  have  room  for.  He  considers  that  one  great  cause 
of  the  unthriftiness  of  the  pear  lies  in  the  fact  that  many 
of  them  are  worked  (budded)  upon  sucker  stocks.  He 
tried  the  experiment  by  planting  out  1,000  of  these  suck¬ 
ers,  obtained  from  old  trees,  and  after  nursing  them  for 
several  years,  during  which  he  budded  some  and  grafted 
others,  giving  all  careful  culture  in  good  ground,  he  was 
compelled  to  discard  the  whole  of  them.  A  neighbor  of 
his  held  on  to  some  for  ten  years,  but  failed  to  get  four 
good  trees  out  of  100  planted.  We  fully  indorse  his  (Mr- 
Day’s)  closing  remarks,  viz.:  “  Good  thrifty  stocks  and 
clean  culture  will  alone  produce  vigorous  and  thrifty 
trees,  and  no  respectable  nurseryman  will  use  any  others.” 

AJiitoinals— Apricots. — J.  M.,  of  Onondaga  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  will  find  the  soft-shelled  sweet  almond  too  tender  to 
succeed  well  for  out-door  culture,  in  his  latitude,  or  indeed 
anywhere  noith  of  Philadelphia.  Only  the  bitter,  hard- 
shelled  varieties,  are  hardy,  and  these  are  of  little  value 
except  as  stocks  for  working  the  apricot  upon.  The  apri¬ 
cot,  itself,  was  badly  killed  around  New-York  City  the 
past  two  Winters. 

Wild  ©Miosis.—' 11 A  Subscriber,”  at  Green  Hill, 
Tenn.,  asks  how  to  rid  his  farm  from  these.  Proper  til¬ 
lage  under  the  plow  and  hoe  should  effectually  clear  them 
from  each  field,  as  it  is  cultivated  in  rotation,  if  no  foul 
grass  seed  is  used  m  laying  down.  To  free  grazing  lands 
without  plowing,  turn  sheep  upon  them  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  Sheep  are  fond  of  the  tops  and  by  pasturing  for  a 
day  or  two  as  often  as  they  attain  a  few  inches  in  hight 
the  garlic  or  wild  onion  will  disappear  in  one  or  two 
seasons.  If  any  one  knows  a  better  way  we  shall  be  glad 
to  make  it  public. 

ESmltling— Getting  New  Varieties.— D.  C. 
of  Maryland,  asks  whether  he  shall  bud  in  the  branches, 
or  near  the  ground.  If  the  trees  are  less  than  one  inch  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  we  advise  budding  near  the  bottom; 
if  the  tree  is  larger  than  this,  bud  in  the  limbs,  or  graft 
next  Spring. 

“  Michigander,”  having  an  orchard  of  young  un¬ 
grafted  trees,  proposes  to  bud  a  ponion  of  the  limbs  of 
each  tree,  and  allow  one  branch  to  go  unchanged,  ii^ 
order  to  produce  new  varieties  of  value,  or,  at  least,  test 
the  qualities  previous  to  changing  the  whole.  This  will 
be  a  tedious  process.  If  the  trees  were  produced  from 
seed,  the  probability  is  that  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  may 
be  improved  by  new  scions.  Nurserymen  often  take  sci¬ 
ons  irom  twenty  to  forty  seedlings,  and  graft  them  into  as 
many  limbs  of  one  large  tree,  carefully  marking  each.  In 
the  course  of  two  years,  most  of  them  will  bear,  when 
any  choice  varieties  can  be  selected,  and  the  original  tree 
then  be  used  to  take  scions  from, 

EgT]?*?  fill.— “  Young  Egyptian’s  ”  letter  is  received. 
We  have  recently  been  to  your  Capital,  “  Cairo,"  and  all 
along  northward,  and  may  have  something  to  say  about  it. 
In  the  meantime,  please  tell  us  about  the  practical  opera¬ 
tions,  or  modes  of  culture,  pursued  in  your  vicinity,  brief¬ 
ly  and  to  the  point,  as  many  ideas  in  as  few  words  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Please  write  on  but  one  side  of  the  paper. 

ICoSil  Kabi, — J.  C.,  West  Brattleboro,  Vl.  See 
page  140  of  this  volume,  (June  No.) 


Grapes— IB  inpini  poIypliySIe.— C.  Hoffman,  Jr. 
of  Dauphin  Co.,  Pa.,  will  find  his  grape  queries  answered 
at  page  158,  (last  number.)  The  “  Lupin  polyphylle  ”  is 
a  flowery  plant;  an  annual.  Judging  from  the  specimen 
we  are  growing  from  Patent  Office  seed,  it  is  not  specially 
interesting. 

Ka pc. — E.  Meldahl,  of  Parkersburg,  Va  ,  writes  that 
he  has  raised  rape  after  a  wheatcrop;  it  waseaten  off  three 
times  by  cattle  ;  started  early  in  the  Spring,  and  a  volun 
teer  crop  of  wheat  came  up  among  it,  both  doing  well ;  the 
rape  was  somewhat  injured  by  insects,  seed  not  so  large 
and  plump  as  the  imported.  There  bemg  no  oil  mill  near, 
he  dropped  the  cultivation.  The  haying  items  in  his  letter 
are  too  late  to  be  of  use  this  season. 

Wliite  Rye.-A.  Gray,  of  Pendleton  Co.,  Ky.  We 
have  heard  of  the  “  White  Rye  ”  to  which  you  refer,  but 
have  as  yet  been  unable  to  obtain  anything  definite 
respecting  it.  Can  any  one  give  any  information  on 
this  topic  1  Thanks  for  your  kind  words  of  approval. 
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Philadelphia,  July  16,  1857. 
Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist  : 

Dear  Sir  :  A  reply  to  your  inquiries  in  relation  to  the 
requisite  instruction  for  arranging  mills,  boilers,  tanks, 
fitters,  coolers,  &c.,  &c.,  and  then  also,  the  “  modus  oper 
andi,”  after  all  are  ready,  will  be  rather  difficult  to  give 
in  a  manner  satisfactory,  even  to  ourselves,  with  the  light 
before  us.  We  have  spared  no  pains  or  time  in  collecting 
information  to  enable  us  as  far  as  possible  to  give  to  oth¬ 
ers  engaged  in  the  pioneering  of  this  new  Sugar  Cane 
movement.  We  shall  do  the  best  we  can,  however,  and 
urge  those  engaged  in  it  to  be  thorough  in  experimenting, 
try  all  the  modes  and  means  known,  and  be  sure  to  keep 
some  careful  reccord  for  future  use.  In  the  course  of 
two  weeks  we  expect  to  be  in  possession  of  the  results  of 
a  test  in  Florida  near  Orange  Springs,  which  shall  be 
made  public  whatever  it  is.  Mismanagement  has  de¬ 
prived  us  of  the  use  of  the  cane  we  had  planted  in  the  hot 
house  for  early  test.  The  first  that  will  be  worked  be¬ 
sides  that  in  Florida,  will  be  at  Gov.  Hammond’s  about 
the  10th  or  15th  of  August,  Col.  Peters  tells  us  that  his 
70  acres  of  “  Sorgho,”  is  now  about  six  feet  high  and  will 
be  ready  from  1st  to  15th  September  ;  he  has  some  earlier 
planted  that  he  will  work  about  the  20ih  of  August.  On 
this  he  uses  a  two  horse  mill  just  being  shipped  by  us,  and 
a  steam  power  mill  for  his  large  crop.  He  only  designs 
making  syrup  or  molasses  except,  perhaps  a  small  experi¬ 
ment  with  sugar. 

The  cane  must  be  allowed  to  mature  fully,  not  attempt¬ 
ing  to  work  it  until  the  seed  is  lully  out  of  the  milk,  and  as 
some  of  the  tillers  will  be  rather  later  than  others  it  will 
no  doubt  be  better  to  throw  them  out  for  fodder  than  jeop¬ 
ardize  the  rest.  The  leaves  should  be  stripped  off  before 
cutting  and  the  top  cut  off  with  the  seed  some  two-and-a- 
half  or  three  feet  down,  as  there  is  not  much  saccharine 
juice  in  the  upper  end.  Then  if  your  apparatus  is  ready  .cut , 
and  grind  as  fast  as  you  cut,  and  boil  as  fast  as  you  grind, 
since  the  less  time  the  stalks  or  cut  cane  is  exposed  the 
better.  The  juice,  if  concentrated  by  the  usual  process 
will  pass  through  two  seives— first  No.  8  and  then  No  16 
set  over  a  large  tin  funnel  immediately  under  the  mill 
(which  will  be  set  about  three  feet  from  the  ground  upon 
three  posts  firmly  bedded  in  the  ground  about  three  feet.) 
This  funnel  is  contracted  lo  a  pipe  of  two  inches  diameter 
and  running  under  ground  past  the  horses  track,  and 
entering  a  tank  either  lined  with  tin  or  painted  thorough¬ 
ly,  and  varnished  so  as  to  be  impervious  to  the  juice  and 
easily  washed  clean,  when  left  idle  for  even  one  hour. 
The  juice  is  raised  by  tin  buckets  or  tin  or  copper  pump 
from  this  to  a  clarifier.  This  may  be  of  sheet  iron  No.  8, 
and  about  12  inches  deep  and  large  enough  to  fill  your 
first  kettle,  and  set  higher  with  draw  off  pipe  and  stop¬ 
cock  entering  at  the  bottom.  This  clarifier  is  set  so  that 
the  heat  is  applied  under  it  after  leaving  the  range  of 
boilers  and  may  be  shut  off  by  damper  into  another  side 
flue,  while  you  discharge  this  pan.  The  heat  being  ap¬ 
plied  slowly,  a  thick  scum  rises  and  when  near  boiling 
you  change  dampers  and  draw  off  until  the  juice  begins 
to  show  sediment  or  scum,  then  clean  the  pan  and  fill 
again,  and  so  on.  Now  in  this  first  kettle  you  add  lime 
well  slacked  and  sifted,  until  your  juice  will  not  change 
the  color  of  litmus  paper  (which  can  be  got  at  any  good 
drug  store  quite  cheaply.)  While  the  juice  is  acid  it  will 
change  it  to  a  reddish  hue,  and  if  thus  boiled  will  neither 
granulate  nor  keep  sweet  as  molasses.  With  our  two 
horse  mill  of  rollers  17  inches  long,  we  use  three  boilers 
holding  60,  40  and  20  gallons,  with  the  latter  imme¬ 
diately  over  the  fire  and  set  with  flaring  walls  or  jambs, 
rising  above  each  about  6,  8  and  10  inches,  and  com¬ 
pletely  cemented  with  water-lime.  The  last  or  20  gallon 
boiler  should  be  higher  than  the  40  and  that  above  the  60, 
so  that  the  scum  will  run  through  the  gap  into  the  next 
kettle  behind  successively.  The  scuin  should  also  be 
thrown  back  whenever  accumulated  into  the  hindmost 
kettle  If  you  have  no  experience  in  testing  the  syrup  in 
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the  “battery,”  a  thermometer  made  for  that  purpose,  can 
be  obtained  in  most  large  cities  for  a  dollar  or  so.  It  re¬ 
quires  to  be  graduated  up  to  say  250°.  as  about  240°.  Fah¬ 
renheit  is  considered  the  proper  point.  Should  the  heat 
rise  above  this,  you  must  open  your  fire  doors  and  throw 
over  the  fire,  anarmfull  of  begasse  from  the  mill,  and  then 
discharge  the  syrup  as  quickly  as  possible  and  refill  from 
the  next  kettle,  thus  continuing  successively. 

The  coolers  into  which  you  discharge  may  be  of  good 
clear  white  pine  without  paint  inside,  and  12  inches  deep, 
and  large  enough  to  hold  4  charges,  and  then  left  to  cool 
and  granulate,  or  if  you  make  molasses  only,  you  will 
use  barrels,  staves  of  oak  and  heads  of  pine  or  cypress 
thoroughly  made. 

In  regard  to  crystalizing  the  sorgho  sugar,  we,  to-day, 
went  with  Col.  Peters,  to  the  sugar  refinery  of  Messrs. 
Gastwick  &  Brothers,  No.  73  Vine-st.  of  this  city,  carry¬ 
ing  with  us  some  sugar  made  from  the  sorgho,  by  Col. 
IVters  in  Georgia,  and  by  Mr.  Wray  in  France.  These 
cunens  w  ere  subjected  to  the  severest  chemical  test, 
md  examined  under  a  powerful  microscope,  and  both 
proved  to  be  true  crystalizable  sugar  and  not  glucose. 
As  the  examiners  are  perhaps  not  surpassed  for  accuracy 
n  this  country— not  even  in  Boston— we  deem  these  ex¬ 
periments  highly  satisfactory.  They  promise  a  public 
report  of  the  examination  soon. 

Fours  &c. 

Hedges,  Free  &  Co. 


Wliat  Seeds  do  you  Want'?— A  Question!  to 
all  Subscribers. 

We  have  determined  to  offer  to  all  subscribers  on  our 
books  next  February,  a  selection  of  at  least  three  kinds  of 
seed,  and  if  the  system  works  well,  as  we  think  it  will,  we 
shall  doubtless  continue  the  plan  from  year  to  year.  As 
heretofore  stated,  our  distribution  the  present  year 
amounted  to  full  one  hundred  thousand  packages,  but  the 
plan  was  originated  late  in  the  season— too  late  to  admit 
that  regularity  and  uniformity  which  would  be  desirable, 
and  we  are  now  trying  to  “  take  time  by  the  forelock,’; 
and  get  ready  before  hand.  We  have  a  large  variety  of 
seeds  now  growing,  and  have  a  regular  experieneed 
seedsman  permanently  employed  to  attend  exclusively  to 
this  department.  How  many  of  our  home-grown  seeds 
will  mature  well,  and  how  many  will  prove  worthy  of 
distribution  we  cannot  yet  tell.  In  December  or  Janua¬ 
ry,  (or  as  early  as  possible,)  we  shall  announce  a  list  o( 
seeds  on  hand  to  be  selected  from,  but  that  list  will  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  limited  to  fifteen  or  twenty  kinds  more  or 
less,  and  it  will  then,  perhaps,  be  too  late  to  secure  other 
rare  or  choice  varieties  wanted.  Dealers  in  seeds  are  al¬ 
ready  engaging  their  stock  for  the  Winter  and  Spring 
sales.  We  have  no  intention  to  come  in  competition  with 
the  regular  trade.  Our  plan  is  simply  to  collect  and  dis¬ 
seminate  among  our  readers,  (two  or  three  varieties  to 
each,)  such  choice  and  reliable  seeds  as  may  not  find  their 
way  into  the  general  market.  This,  from  our  location, 
and  by  a  wholesale  operation,  we  can  do  cheaper  and  to 
better  advantage  than  it  can  be  done  in  any  other  way. 
Thus,  we  may  collect  and  send  out  to  a  hundred  distant 
subscribers,  at  the  expense  of  one  or  two  dollars,  what 
might  cost  them  ten  or  twenty  dollars,  even  if  they  could 
get  them  on  any  terms.  But  while  we  aim  at  getting  new 
and  rare  seeds,  we  are  convinced  by  the  experience  of  the 
present  year  that  there  are  thousands  of  subscribers  who 
will  prefer  to  receive  packages  of  more  common  garden 
and  flower  seeds,  in  preference  to  the  new  or  rare.  For 
example,  we  have  had  hundreds  of  applications  for  Salsi¬ 
fy,  Lettuce,  Carrots,  Onions,  Beets,  Cauliflower,  Cabbage, 
Turnips,  Sage,  Mignonette,  Cypress  vine,  Clarkia, 
Double  Balsam,  Nemophilla,  Viginia  Stock,  Sweet  Peas 
Lupines,  and  a  multitude  of  others.  To  meet  such  calls 
we  shall  offer  in  our  free  list  a  variety  of  good  common 
eeds. 

What  we  ask  now  is,  that  any  and  every  subscriber 
having  occasion  to  write  to  us  on  business  or  other  mat¬ 
ters,  would  name  where  practicable  some  two  or  three 
muds  of  seeds  they  would  like  to  receive  at  the  time  of 
ne  next  Annual  Distribution.  All  such  applications  will 
ue  noted  dow  n  by  our  Seed  Clerk. 

By  having  timely  notice  of  this  kind  we  shall  be  able  to 
make  early  provision  to  secure  a  stock.  Doubtless  many 
seeds  will  be  called  for  which  can  only  be  procured  across 
the  Atlantic,  but  we  shall  endeavor  to  obtain  everything 
of  the  kind  desired  if  called  for  in  due  season.  As  we  do 
everything  of  this  kind  without  charge,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  be  able  to  condense  the  labor  and  expense  as  much  as 
possible,  by  sending  abroad  for  seeds  early  and  but  few 
limes.  We  repeat,  then,  let  every  subscriber  desiring  any 
particular  kind  of field,  garden,  nr  flower  seeds,  notify  us  o. 
the  fact  as  sooii  as  he  or  she  can  do  so  without  any  addition _ 
al  trouble  or  expense  for  writing  or  postage.  We  trust  no 
one  will  write  to  us  to  sell  them  a  quantity  of  this  or  that 
kind  of  seed.  We  shall  have  none  to  sell.  Our  whole 
seed  business  is  confined  exclusively  lo  offering  premiums 
to  all  subscribers.  We  have  nothing  but  Agriculturists  to 
sell. 
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(The  following  list  of  1 7 1  Exhibitions,  derived  mainly 
from  our  own  eorrespondents.  has  been  compiled  with 
great  care  and  will  be  found  nearly  if  not  quite  correct.] 
Name.  Where  Held.  Date. 


United  States . 

Louisville,  Ky . . . 

Sept. 

1—  5 

Kentucky  Ag.  and  Mec.. Lexington . 

8—12 

American  Institute.  ... 

New-York . 

“ 

12 

Ohio, . « . 

Cincinnati . 

15—18 

Western  Virginia . 

.  Wheeling  Island. 

it 

16-18 

Canada  East . 

Montreal . 

44 

16—18 

Illinois, . 

.  Peoria . 

21-25 

Western  Pennsylvania. 

.  Pittsburg . 

*4 

22—25 

Western  Pennsylvania. 

.Pittsburg . 

it 

22—25 

N- Western  Fruit-Grower’s  Ass’n.  Alton,  Ill.  “ 

29 

Maine . 

Bangor . 

“  29  Oct.  2 

Pennsylvania . 

“  29  “  2 

Michigan . 

. .  Detroit . 

“  29  “  3 

Wisconsin . 

Janesville . 

“  29  “  2 

California . 

•  Stockton  . 

..  29  2 

Canada  West . 

Brantford . 

..  29  “  2 

New-Jersey . 

New-Brunswick.. 

“  29  “  2 

Vermont  . 

.Montpelier . 

“  30  “  2 

Indiana . 

Indianapolis . 

Oct. 

4-10 

New-York . 

•  Buffalo . 

0—  9 

Iowa . 

Muscatine . 

6—  9 

New-Hampshire . 

Concord . 

“ 

7—  9 

Tennessee . 

.  Nashville . 

“ 

12—16 

Kentucky . 

Henderson  . 

“ 

13—17 

Connecticut . 

Bridgeport . 

“ 

13—16 

East  Tennessee . 

.Knoxville . 

20—23 

North  Carolina . 

•  Raleigh . 

20—23 

Massachusetts . 

Boston . 

20—24 

Maryland . 

Baltimore . 

21—25 

Alabama . 

Montgomery . 

“ 

27—30 

West  Tennessee . 

Jackson . 

27—30 

Virginia . 

28—31 

South  Carolina . 

.Columbia . 

Nov. 

10—12 

COUNTY  EXHIBITIONS. 

MAINE. 


South  Kennebec. 

. Gardiner . 

Sept. 

23-25 

Somerset . 

23—25 

North  Kennebec 

“ 

15—17 

Franklin . 

1—  2 

North  Franklin. 

“ 

6—  7 

Oxford . 

6—  8 

Androscoggin.. . 

<4 

6—  8 

West  Somerset.. 

. Madison  Bridge 

7—  8 

Piscataquis . 

“ 

7—  8 

North  Aroostook 

“ 

7—  8 

North  Somerset. 

“ 

13—14 

Kennebec . 

“ 

13—15 

Lincoln . 

“ 

13—15 

East  Somerset. . . 

14—15 

West  Oxford. . . . 

NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

21—23 

Sullivan . 

Sept. 

23—24 

Hillsborough  .  . . . 

. Milford . 

30— 

Rockingham  . . . 

VERMONT. 

Oct. 

1—  2 

Champlain . 

Sept. 

17—18 

Franklin . 

23—24 

Orange . 

.......  Chelsea . 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

23-24 

Hampden . 

. Springfield . 

“  30—  “  1 

Essex . 

CONNECTICUT. 

Sept.  28 

-Oct.  3 

Windham . 

. Brooklyn . 

Sept. 

.  “  3 

16—17 

New  London  . . . . 

NEW-YORK. 

0  Oct  2 

Young  Men’s  Nat.  Ag.  &  Mech.  So.  Elmira  Sept. 

1—  5 

St.  Lawrence  International.  .Ogdensburg 

44 

9—11 

Essex . 

(( 

10—11 

Re'nsselaer . 

“ 

15—17 

Saratoga . 

44 

15-17 

Albany . 

44 

15—17 

Cortland . 

•  t 

15-17 

Jefferson . 

si 

16—17 

St  Lawrence _ 

4  4 

16—18 

Wayne . 

it 

16—18 

Monroe . 

21—23 

Chenango . 

(4 

22—24 

Franklin . 

. Malone . 

“ 

23—25 

Queens . 

24 

Livingston  . 

44 

2-1—25 

Westchester . 

“  29  Oct.  1 

Ontario . 

“  29 

“  1 

Delaware . 

“  30 

“  2 

Orleans . 

Oct. 

1—  2 

Palmyra  Union. . 

. Palmyra . 

NEW  JERSEY 

14-16 

Sussex . 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Oct. 

6—  8 

Delaware . 

MARYLAND. 

Sept. 

17—19 

Washington . 

VIRGINIA. 

Oct. 

13—16 

Valley . 

KENTUCKY. 

Oct. 

13—16 

Clarke . 

. Winchester . 

Aug. 

19-21 

Harrison . 

25  -  2b 

Kentucky  Central . Danville . 

Sept. 

11— 

Bourbon . 

22—25 

Campbell . 

“ 

22—26 

Logan . 

OHIO. 

Oct. 

6—  8 

Fayette . 

Sept. 

8—10 

Hamilton . 

8-11 

Warren . 

“ 

9  —  1 1 

Geauga  (free).... 

“ 

16—  S 

Richland . 

“ 

22-23 

Trumbull . 

“  22—24 

Clinton . 

44 

23-25 

Miami  . 

44 

23—25 

Hardin . 

44 

24-25 

Darke . 

“  23-  25 

Stark . . . 

“  23—25 

Madison . 

44 

28—29 

Columbiana . 

. New-Lisbon . 

44 

28-30 

Lake . 

44 

28—30 

Portage . 

44 

28-30 

Morgan . 

“  29 

Oct.  1 

Knox . 

“  29 

“  1 
*  1 

Cuyahoga . 

“  29 

Adams . 

“  29 

“  2 

Logan . 

“  29 

“  2 

Cle'rmont . 

“  29 

“  2 

Brown . 

“  29 

“  2 

Gallia . 

“  30 

“  2 

Medina . 

“  30 

“  1 

Erie . 

“  30 

“  2 

Greene . 

“  31 

44  CJ 

Pickaway . 

“  30 

“  2 

Preble . 

<•  30 

“  2 

Ashtabuia . 

“  30  “  1 

Adams . 

4  4  4,g 

“  2 

Muskingum . 

<■'  30 

“  2 

Belmont . 

“  3C 

“  2 

Tuscarawas . 

“  30 

44  2 

Union . 

Oct. 

1—  2 

Putnam . 

44 

1—  2 

Defiance . 

44 

1—  2 

Geauga . 

4. 

1—  3 

W  ayne . 

44 

1—  3 

Wyandot . 

Morrow . 

44 

44 

1—  3 
1—  3 

Williams . 

1 4 

6—  8 

Ottawa . 

44 

6—  8 

Lorain . 

44 

6—  8 

Harrison . 

44 

6—  9 

Summit . 

44 

7-  9 

Seneca . 

44 

7—  9 

Ross . 

44 

7—  9 

Wood . 

7—  8 

Delaware . 

44 

7—  9 

Licking . 

. Newark . 

44- 

7—  8 

Butler . 

4» 

7—  9 

Washington  .  . . . 

44 

7-  9 

Clark . 

44 

7-  9 

Guernsey . 

44 

8—  9 

Champaign . 

44 

13—16 

Jefferson . 

44 

14-16 

Fairfield . 

. Lancaster . 

41 

15—17 

MICHIGAN. 

Ionia . 

Sept. 

23—25 

Ottawa . 

22— 2a 

Jackson . 

Oct. 

”—  9 

Hillsdale  . 

13— M 

INDIANA. 

Henry . 

Sept. 

23— 2S 

Howard . 

25-26 

Dearborn . 

“  29  Oct.  2 

ILLINOIS. 

Morgan . 

Sept. 

8—11 

Tazewell . 

17—18 

Carroll . 

‘4 

22—24 

Washington . 

. Nashville . 

“  30 

Oct.  1 

Edgar . 

Oct. 

1—  2 

Champaign . 

6— 

Randolph . 

44 

7—  8 

W  innebago . 

44 

13—15 

Pike . 

44 

14-15 

Sangamon . 

IOWA. 

15—18 

Lee . 

Sept. 

23-25 

Mahaska . 

29—30 

Jefferson . 

“  30 

Oct.  1 

Monro . 

“  30 

“  1 

.  MISSOURI. 
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Wiiat  is  tlie  Postage  on  this  Paper  ? 

We  say  11  cents  per  quarter,  or  6  cents  a  year  and  in 
proof,  on  the  last  page  of  the  January  number  (bottom  uf 
middle  column)  we  published  the  decision  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  at  Washington.  But  still  we  have 
complaint  after  complaint  from  subscribers  that  some 
Post  Masters,  who  are  “  wise  above  what  is  written,”  still 
continue  to  charge  12  to  25  cents  a  year.  We  now  re 
quest  every  subscriber  charged  over  6  cents  a  yeat  if,  pay¬ 
ing  postage  in  advance,  to  send  us  the  particulars  and  we 
will  at  once  refer  each  case  to  the  Post  Master  Genera 
This  applies  to  every  part  of  the  United  states  and  Ter 
ritories.  All  papers  going  beyond  the  United  States  boun 
daries  are  regularly  pre-paid  by  us  at  the  N.  Y.  Post 
Office. 


Docs  Fanning'  Pay ? 

We  have  for  a  long  time  had  a  “  hankering”  after  one 
of  those  “  Baronial  farms,”  out  West,  say  in  Illinois,  but 
every  now  and  then  an  item  comes  up  hereabouts,  that 
puts  a  different  look  upon  things.  Here  is  one  : 

A  friend  residing  20  miles  from  the  city  on  a  Railroad 
delivers  to  a  single  Hotel  in  this  city,  400  quarts  of  milk 
daily  for  which  he  receives  5}  cents  per  quart  the  year 
round.  This  is  but  one  instance,  there  are  plenty 
more.  If  such  business  does  not  pap,  we  .should  like  to 
hear  of  a  better. 
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Pennsylvania  Matters, 

THE  FARM  JOtfRNAI  &  PROGRESSIVE  FARMER. 


This  Agricultural  Journal,  published  for  several  years 
at  Philadelphia,  has  been  discontinued,  and  its  place  will 
be  supplied  by  the  American  Agriculturist ,  which  will 
be  furnished  to  all  subscribers  to  the  Farm  Journal 
during  the  whole  time  they  have  paid  for  that  paper.  The 
full  particulars  have  been  sent  out  to  eacn  of  those  sub¬ 
scribers  in  a  Circular  from  the  Publishers,  Messrs.  Emlen 
<fc  Co. 

We  welcome  you  into  out  Agriculturist  Family,  already 
very  large.  Please  consider  yourselves  perfectly  at  home. 
We  trust  you  will  find  this  journal  not  only  satisfactory  in 
the  present  time,  but  worthy  of  the  future  patronage  of 
yourselves,  your  friends  and  neighbors.  We  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  merit  it  at  least. 

We  respectfully  request  those  who  have  formerly  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Farm  Journal,  both  as  editors  and  corres¬ 
pondents.  to  extend  their  favors  to  the  Agriculturist.  We 
are  always  glad  to  receive  any  practical  suggestions  on 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  topics  which  will  be  useful 
to  others. 

[The  present  number  is  hardly  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
usual  issues  of  the  Agriculturist,  as  most  of  the  contribu 
ting  Editors  have  been  too  busy  in  gathering  their  crops,  to 
use  the  pen,  and  the  publishing  Editor  has  been  absent  du¬ 
ring  several  weeks  on  a  tour  of  observation  through  the 
country,  so  that  the  paper  has  been  hastily  thrown  togeth¬ 
er  irom  such  materials  as  were  chiefly  on  hand.  This 
number  is  also  issued  a  few  days  later  than  usual.] 

Pennsylvania  Farm  School.  t 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  3d  July,  1857. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Farmer’s 
High  School  of  Pennsylvania,  the  following  proceedings 
were  had : 

Whereas ,  Valuable  contributions  of  seeds,  plants,  trees, 
scions,  books,  implements,  &c.,  have  been  made,  not  only 
oy  our  own  citizens,  but  by  citizens  of  other  States,  to  the 
Farmer’s  High  School  of  Pennsylvania,  which  have  ma¬ 
terially  advanced  our  efforts  to  improve  and  equip  the 
Nursery ,  the  Garden,  the  Farm  and  the  Library  ;  and  as 
w  e  desire  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the  benefits 
received,  and  hope  at  some  future  day  to  be  able  to  recip¬ 
rocate  the  favors  thus  conferred  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Trustees  of  the  Farmer’s  High 
School  of  Pennsylvania,  hereby  direct  Wm.  G.  Waring, 
Esq.,  to  record  in  a  book  to  be  provided  and  set  apart  for 
that  purpose,  all  donations  to  the  Institution,  with  the  date 
thereof,  and  the  names  and  places  of  residence  of  the  do¬ 
nors  ;  and  that  the  receipt  thereof  be  acknowledged  by 
him,  with  the  thanks  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  :  and  that 
a  notice  of  such  donation  be  published  in  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Farm  Journal,  and  a  copy  thereof  be  sent  to  each 
donor. 

I  do  certify  that  the  above,  and  foregoing,  is  truly 
copied  from  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  this 
fifth  day  of  July,  1857.  JAMES  IRVIN,  Secretary. 
Editor  of  the  Farm  Journal,  (now  American  Agriculturist ) : 

am  directed  by  a  resolution,  passed  at  a  meeting  of 
ihe  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Farmer’s  High  School  of 
Pennsylvania,  July  3d,  1857,  to  send  you  for  publication 
in  your  journal  a  list  of  the  contributions  of  seeds,  plants, 
books,  implements,  specimens,  &c.,  which  have  been 
made  to  the  Institution,  and  to  send  a  copy  of  such  notice 
to  each  donor. 

I  am  also  instructed  to  record  all  such  donations  in  a 
book  to  be  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  For  want  of  such  a 
record  of  contributions  already  received,  I  fear  that  the 
following  list  is  very  partial  and  imperfect. 

There  have  been  presented  to  the  School,  and  received 
here,  (the  items  being  entered  in  the  record)  from 
Thos.  Meehan,  Germantown,  Pa. — 1  bale  of  trees,  of  14 
different  rare  kinds  for  the  arboretum. 

Frederick  Pfeiffer,  Home,  Pa.— 5  plants  of  genuine  German 
-runes,  and  recipe  against  curculio. 

U  R.  Robey,  Fredericksburg,  Va.— -Trees  of  choice  new 
Southern  apples,  very  long  keepers  ;  Kalmia’s  new 
chionanthus,  &c. 

l)r.  C.  W.  Grant,  Newburg ,  N.  V.— 32  species  and  varieties 
of  rare  willows,  a  very  interesting  and  useful  collec¬ 
tion,  with  offer  of  50  more. 

- ,  Newburg,  N.  Y.—  3  trees,  and  many  scions  of  rare 

fruits  ;  19  plants  rare  evergreens,  (5  species)  ;  36  plants 
rare  shrubs,  (17  species) ;  42  species  and  varieties  of 
finest  herbaceous  flow'ering  plants ;  31  papers  annual 
and  biennial  flower  seeds. 

(I  regret  that  I  have  not  permission  to  publish  the  name 
of  ihe  generous  donor  of  this  very  valuable  contribution 
from  one  of  the  most  eminent  horticulturists  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  who  thus  diffuses  the  pleasure  and  advantage  he  en- 
pys  m  cultivating  the  beautiful  productions  of  nature.) 
ft.  B.  Foster,  Lewisburg,  York  Co.,  Pa  —  Seeds  of  papaw, 


persimmon,  chinquapin,  honey  locust;  25  trees  of  13 
rare  varieties  of  budded  peach  ;  ldo.  of  Whately  heart 
cherry  ;  2  do.  of  seedling  plum  ;  6  do.  of  papaw. 

A.  Boyd  Hamilton,  Harrisburg — 1  sett  of  Proceedings  of 
Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Theo.  H.  Cremer,  Esq.,  Huntingdon,  Pa. — Seed  of  Hunga¬ 
rian  Spring  wheat ;  do.  Turkish  flint ;  1  panicle  Chinese 
sugar  cane,  of  his  own  growth. 

ft.  C.  Walker,  Sec.  Pa.  Ag.  Snc. — 1  sett  of  Proceedings  of 
State  Agricultural  Society  ;  one  do.  do.  Indiana  State 
Agricultural  Society. 

IV.  P.  Harris,  Nittany,  Pa—  Seeds  of  choice  vegetables. 

O.  T.  Noble,  Lockhaven,  Pa.— I  quart  seeds  of  Nyssa  multi¬ 
flora  ;  1  quart  white  beans. 

Geo.  Thorn,  Clearfield  Co.,  Pa. — 8  he<(3s  Nepaul  barley ; 
20  quarts  Poland  oats  ;  3  tubers  fine  Mexican  potatoes ; 
seeds  of  vegetables. 

Samuel  Miller,  Lebanon,  Pa.— 18  varieties  vegetable  seeds 
of  rare  sorts ;  8  varieties  strawberry,  including  1  seed¬ 
ling  of  his  own  growth  ;  1  Louisa  grape,  do. ;  6  flower¬ 
ing  plants 

Thomas  P.  James,  Philadelphia,  Sec.  Penn.  Hort.  Soc. — 
Proceedings  of  2nd  and  3rd  Sessions  of  American  Po- 
mological  Society. 

William  Waring,  Kivernoll,  Herefordshire,  Eng. — Seedling 
pear  stocks,  larch,  &c. 

Josiah  Hoopes,  Westchester,  Pa.— Box  of  cuttings  of  Isabel¬ 
la  grapes. 

C.  Fiancis,  Springfield,  TO.— Transactions  of  Illinois  State 
Agricultural  Society,  and  copies  of  Western  Agricul¬ 
turist. 

Ellwanger  ,(•  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— 24  deciduous  shade 
trees,  of  choice  sorts ;  24  large  evergreens,  of  sorts ;  24 
hardy  perpetual  roses,  12  sorts,  (all  remarkably  fine.) 

J.  M.  Summy,  Manheim,  Pa. — Scions  of  7  varieties  of 
pear,  including  1  seedling. 

S.  T.  Shugart,  Washington,  D.  C.— 15  vols  Patent  Office 
Reports  ;  15  varieties  seeds. 

J.  M.  McMinn,  Williamsport,  Pa.— Scions  of  Tompkins 
Co.  King  apple,  from  original  stock. 

Jas.  Murdock,  jr.,  Pittsburg,  Pa—  8  varieties  of  Kirtland 
cherries,  on  dwarf  stocks. 

H.  N.  McAllister,  Bellefonte,  Pa.— Seedof  wheat  and  corn, 
proved  sorts. 

A.  G.  Hanford,  Waukesha,  Wis.— 2  varieties  superior  ear¬ 
ly  potatoes  ;  1  do.  late  do. ;  copies  of  North  Western 
Farmer. 

Edward  Tatnall,  Wilmington,  Del—  Scions  of  9  varieties  of 
new  pears. 

ft.  Waring,  Tyrone,  Pa.— A  collection  of  fruit  tree  stocks, 
hedge  plants,  seeds,  and  shrubbery. 

Dr.  J.  It.  Eshleman,  Downingtown,  Pa  —  Scions  of  rare 
pears  ;  choice  of  varieties  of  willows. 

Dr.  Wm.  R.  Brinckle,  Philadelphia. — Scions  of  dative  ap¬ 
ples,  grapes,  pears,  and  plants  of  Brinckl^’s  raspberries. 
,  Tyrone,  Pa. — 1  hand  corn-planter. 


Wm.  Canby,  Wilmington,  Del. — Cuttings  of  Delaware 
Burgundy  grape,  originated  by  him, 

Henry  Cabello,  Bellefonte,  Pa. — 1  sod-plow. 

H.  L.  Dieffenbach,  Lockhaven,  Pa.— A  distinct  variety  of 
blackberry,  and  other  plants,  and  valuable  papers. 

J  B.  Garber,  Columbia,  Pa.— Several  papers  ot  rare  and 
curious  seeds. 

A.  Harshbarger,  McVeytown,  Pa.— Papaw  and  persimmon 
trees. 

H.  A.  Dyer,  Hartford,  Conn. — Transactions  of  the  Conn. 
State  Ag.  Society,  1855,  and  copies  ot  ‘  Homestead,’  &c. 

M.  B.  Bateham,  Columbus,  O.—  Ohio  Agricultural  Reports, 
1853  and  1854;  Ohio  Pomological  Transactions;  copies 
of  the  Ohio  Cultivator;  scions  of  pears  and  of  Western 
apples. 


pursuance  of  their  resolution.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to 
say  that  all  have  been  safely  received,  and  that  all  seeds, 
scions,  and  plants  are  growing  well,  with  very  rare  ex¬ 
ceptions. 

Many  offers  of  implements,  specimens,  and  machines, 
and  of  further  contributions  to  the  arboretum,  nurseries, 
and  gardens  have  been  received,  and  thankfully  accepted. 
Specimens  of  manures  and  means  of  culture  can  be  used 
to  double  advantage,  both  in  field  experiment  and  for  exhi¬ 
bition  in  the  rooms.  Curious  examples  of  growth  or  illus¬ 
trations  of  peculiar  processes,  or  samples  of  any  inven¬ 
tion  or  manufacture  connected  with  Agriculture,  or  speci¬ 
mens  in  any  branch  of  Natural  Science  will  be  gladly  re¬ 
ceived  and  carefully  preserved,  the  buildings  being  now 
sufficiently  advanced  to  admit  of  their  reception  and  pres¬ 
ervation. 

For  the  present,  packages  by  Express  should  bedirectec 
to  the  Farmer’s  High  School,  care  of  Adams’  Express 
Agent,  Lewistown,  Pa.,  or  if  by  way  of  the  West  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna — to  address  by  mail,  WM.  G.  WAR¬ 
ING,  F.  H.  School,  near  Boalsburg,  Pa. 

Very  respectfully, 

WM.  G.  WARING. 


Yale  College  Scientific  and  Agricultural 
ScSiool. 

The  Academic  year  will  open  September  16th.  The 
programme  of  studies,  lectures,  laboratory  exercises,  &c., 
is  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  advantages  afforded  are  pro¬ 
bably  unequaled  by  any  similar  institution  in  this  country, 
perhaps  not  in  Europe.  Three  of  our  most  profitable  years 
of  study  were  spent  at  the  Yale  Agricultural  School,  subse¬ 
quent  to  our  regular  collegiate  course,  and  the  facilities 
are  now  better  than  ever.  This  department  of  the  col¬ 
lege  is  open  to  all  classes,  and  is  particularly  invitingto 
those  desiring  to  pursue  the  study  of  Scientific  Agriculture, 
Practical  Chemistry,  Engineering,  Geology,  Mmerology 
and  ether  Natural  Sciences,  w'ithout  entering  upon  a  col¬ 
legiate  course.  Circulars  and  any  particular  information 
desired,  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  Prol.  S  W 
Johnson,  New-Haven,  Conn. 


Devon  Cattle  and  .South  ©own  Sheep  for 
Sale. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  sale  ot 
these  animals ,  announced  in  our  advertising  columns.  It 
is  perhaps  enough  to  say  of  the  animals  that  they  have 
been  bred  by  Lewis  F.  Allen,  of  Black  Rock,  N.  Y. 


IJlachbers-ics. 

Just  at  the  moment  of  going  to  press,  we  have  a  letter 
from  Geo.  Seymour  &  Co.,  of  South  Norwalk,  Conn., 
saying  their  New  Rochelle  or  Lawton  Blackberries,  are 
making  up  for  lost  time,  and  will  be  ripe  nearly  as  early 
as  usual,  notwithstanding  the  late  season.  We  will,  at 
the  earliest  moment  possible,  embrace  their  kind  invita¬ 
tion  to  go  and  see  what  they  think  will  be  the  finest  show 
of  this  excellent  fruit  ever  made.  See  in  our  advertising 
columns  the  two  cards  of  invitation  to  the  public,  one  and 
all,  to  go  and  see  and  eat  Blackberries,  this  year,  without 
cost.  One  “  mouth  waters  ”  already. 


iiiigTOs  Brim 

{£§*“  Forty  Cents  a  Line. 


WOMAN’S  MILLENIUM, 


Samuel  Emlen,  Philadelphia. — Pamphlets  relative  to  Agri¬ 
cultural  Education. 

Mrs.  E.  Petriken,  Bellefonte. — 35  varieties  flower  seeds. 

Harbeson  if  Bros.,  Shenango,  Lawrence  Co. — Scions  of  new 
native  apples. 

Jas.  A.  Nelson,  Mercer,  Pa. — Scions  of  New-England  ap¬ 
ples  and  native  peaches. 

Chas.  L.  Flint,  Sec.  Board  of  Agriculture,  Boston,  Mass. — 
Transactions  of  Massachusetts  State  Agr.  Society. 

S.  D.  Harris,  Columbus,  0.— Books  and  Magazines. 

O.  Tiffany,  Chicago,  III—  Plan  of  fruit-drier. 

Geo.  E.  Waring,  jr.,  American  Institute,  NewYork. — War- 
ing’s  Elements  of  Agriculture. 

Dr.  A.  A.  Henderson,  U.  S.  N. — 500  plants  of  cedar. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Holmes,  Agr.  College,  Lansing,  Mich. — Trans¬ 
actions  of  Michigan  State  Agr.  Society  ;  Agr.  College 
Report  and  Circular. 

Charles  Scholl,  Meadow  Valley,  Plumas  Co.,  Cal. — Seeds 
of  manzinete  ;  silver  pine  and  other  trees  and  shrubs 
from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  (mostly  growing.) 

Geo.  Bucher,  Alexandria,  Pa.— Plants  of  Concord  grape, 
and  new  strawberries. 

To  all  these  contributors,  and  to  others  whose  names 

may  be  overlooked  in  the  necessary  care  of  conserving 

their  donations  amidst  a  press  of  duties,  the  thaaks  of  the 

Board  of  Trustees  are  hereby  respectfully  conveyed  in 


The  Sewing  Machine  is  one  ofthe  factsof  this  age,  des¬ 
tined  soon  to  become  one  of  our  household  gods,  and  the 
commencement  of  Woman’s  Millenium  can  not  be  far 
distant.  Long  ages  of  toil  and  suffering  seem  to  bnv, 
nearly  satisfied  the  “curse,”  and  the  fairer  portion  oi 
creation  will  soon  enter  upon  their  reward.  Whatever 
opinion  may  exist  respecting  other  Machines,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Grover  &  Baker  Machines  there  is  no  room 
for  conjecture.  The  best  evidence  of  superiority  is  the 
unequaled  patronage  enjoyed  by  these  Machines.  Thou 
sands  of  them  daily  write  the  record  of  their  own  sue 
cess,  in  seams  of  unequaled  beauty  and  strength,  in  work 
shops  and  sitting-rooms,  throughout  almost  every  civilized 
country  on  the  globe.  The  Grover  &  Baker  Sewino 
Machine  Company  manufacture  about  twenty  different 
styles  of  Machines,  making  both  the  Grover  &  Baker  and 
the  Shuttle  Stitch,  and  adapted  to  all  varieties  of  work  in 
cloth  and  leather,  the  prices  of  which  vary  from  $75  to 
$125.  Their  new  Family  Sewing  Machine  is  believed 
to  be  unrivaled  for  this  purpose.  The  Grover  &  Baker 
Machines  are  constantly  on  exhibition  at  the  offices  of 
the  Grover  &  Baker  Sewing  Machine  Company,  where 
all  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  for  Ihemselves. 

Offices,  No.  495  Broadway  New-York  ;  No.  18  Summer 
street  Boston  ;  No.  730  Chestnut  street  Philadelphia  . 
No.  87  4th-slreet  St.  Louis. 
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With  a  single  exception ,  the  actual  regular  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Agriculturist  to  subscribers  is  about  Fifteen! 
Thousand  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Journal  in 
the  World  devoted  to  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  only. 


&iriutmmenf  a. 


TERMS  —  (invariably  cash  before  insertion) : 
Twenty-five  cents  per  line  (of  ten  words)  for  each  insertion. 

By  the  column  or  half  column,  $30  per  column  for  the  first 
insertion  and  $25  for  each  subsequent  insertion. 

Business  Notices  Forty  cents  a  line. 

Advertisements  to  he  sure  of  insertion  must  be  received  at 
atest  by  the  20th  of  the  preceding  month. 


THE  INFALLIBLE 

SELF-SEALING 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Can. 

Our  experience  during  the  past  years  in 
manufacturing  Self-Sealing  Fruit  Cans, 
and  the  universal  satisfaction  and  cer¬ 
tificates  of  parties  who  have  purchased 
and  tested  those  of  various  makers  have 
given  ours  the  decided  preference  over 
all  others.  The  subscribers  offer  to  the 
public  the  best  Self-Sealing  Can  ever 
invented,  to  preserve  Fruits,  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  &c.  The  sealing  is  invariably 
PERFECT.  All  others  require  solder 
or  cement.  The  opening  has  been  en¬ 
larged  to  admit  a  full  sized  Peach. 
Every  Can  is  perfectly  tested  before  it 
leaves  our  manufactory. 

E.  KETCHAM  &  CO. 

D  •  Late  Taylor  &  Hodgetts, 

Man’frs  of  Planished  Tin  &  Japanned  War 
289  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 

One  door  from  Beckman  Street. 


TAYLOR  &  HODSiET'S’W 

INFALLIBLE 

SELF-SEALING  FRUIT  CAN, 

WITH  DURNETT’S  ATTACHMENT. 

Patented  August  21,  1855. 

It  has  long  been  a  desideratum  to  preserve  Fruits  by  some  cheap 
method,  such  as  would  keep  them  fit  for  domestic  use,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  The  expense  of  preserving  with  sugar  is  a  serious 
objection.  Free  access  of  atmosphere  causes  the  decomposition 
of  vegetable  matter.  It  is  obvious  that  the  exclusion  of  it  must 
prevent  this  effect  from  taking  place,  and  that,  consequently,  if 
Perries,  Fruits ,  Vegetables,  &c.  &c.  are  completely  kept  from  the 
contact  of  air,  they  cannot  spoil.  To  effect  this,  the  only  safe 
and  reliable  article  is 

TAYLOR  &  HOGETTS’  SELF-SEALING  CAN. 

It  is  so  Bimple  in  its  construction,  that  any  one  can  close  Fifty 
Cans  an  hour  without  the  aid  of  a  tinnei  ;  it  requires  neither 
Solder,  Cement  nor  Wax.  The  article  is  very  strong,  and  will 
last  a  number  of  years.  The  aperture  is  sufficiently  large  to 
admit  a  full  sized  peach. 

Apricots,  Plums,  Pears,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Tomatoes,  Green  Peas.  Green  Corn, 
Figs,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  or  Pie  Plant,  and  in  fact  each  and 
every  kind  of  Fruit  and  Vegetable,  can  be  preserved  for  years 
in  their  fresh  state,  in  any  climate. 

SIZES. 

Quart,  3-Pint,  Half-Gallon  and  Gallon. 

63F*  Trade  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

Full  directions  for  putting  up  the  various  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  accompany  the  cans. 

E.  KETCHAM  &  CO., 

289  Pearl-street,  New-York. 


Ammoniated  Superphosphate  of  Lime. 

The  subscribers,  who  are  manufacturers  of  the  original 
Ammoniated  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  and  having  numerous 
testimonials  from  Farmers  who  have  used  it  for  the  last  five 
years,  we  offer  it  in  confidence^  feeling  assured  that  it  will 
render  satisfaction.  For  sale  m  lo's  to  suit  purchasers. 

ROGERS  &  BOYER, 

111  (late  29)  Market-street,  Philadelphia. 


EdPJPacjase  t©  IS.Hsast  _ 

nno  persons  out  of  employment 

ja - Wanted,  persons  in  every  town  and  village,  to  circulate 

new  and  useful  Pictorial  Works.  Book  Agents,  Farmers’  Sons, 
everybody  with  a  small  cash  capital,  can  make  money  by 
selling  our  books.  Discount  Liberal.  Catalogues  and  all  letters 
sent  free  to  applicants.  For  further  particulars,  address,  post¬ 
paid,  ROBERT  SEARS  Publisher, 

No.  181  William-street,  New  York. 


First-class  family  journals.— 

LIFE  ILLUSTRATED  :  A  First-Class  Pictorial  Paper, 

weekly.  $2  a  year;  $1  for  half  a  year _ WATER-CURE 

JOURNAL:  Devoted  to  the  Laws  of  Life  and  Health.  $1  a 
year.... PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL:  Devoted  to  the 
Improvement  of  Mankind.  $1  a  year,  The  three  Journals 
sent  one  year  for  $3.  Address 

FOWLER  AND  WELLS,  No.  308  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


WA  N  T  E  D — AGENTS  TO  SELL 

STEEL  PLATE  ENGRAVINGS,  including  the  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  engraving  of  the  “  Lord’s  Prayer  and  Ten 
Commandments.”  An  active  person,  with  a  small  capital,  can 
make  $50  to  $60  per  month.  For  particulars,  address 

D.  H.  MULFORD,  107  Broadway,  New-York, 


The  young  men’s  magazine. 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL. 

Conducted  by  Richard  C.  McCormick,  Jr. 

Office  348  Broadway ,  Ncw-Yoah. 

The  contributors  to  the  Young  Men’s  Magazine  are  gentle¬ 
men  of  national  reputations.  The  number  of  the  work  before 
us  is  of  a  high  order  of  merit. — Boston  Transcript. 

It  is  a  handsome  periodical,  filled  with  valuable  matter,  and 
characterized  by  a  high  moral  tone  and  noble  aim.  We  wish  it 
all  success. — New-York  Tribune. 

Each  number  contains  a  mass  of  intelligence  touching 
YOUNG  MEN’S  SOCIETIES- 

Price  15  cents.  Annual  subscriptions  $1  50.  To  be  had 
of  all  dealers. 


CUEWE&EE  VALLEY  KIJM- 
SEMES. 


FRUIT  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
SHRUBS,  ROSES,  &c.,  &c. 

The  Proprietors  of  these  well-known  Nurseries  have  on  hand 
a  large  and  well- grown  stock  of 
FRUIT  TREES,  ORN AMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS, 
ROSES,  GREEN-HOUSE  and  BEDDING  PLANTS, 
DAHLIAS,  PHLOXES  and  other  HARDY 
BORDER  PLANTS. 

The  assortment  of  ROSES  is  very  extensive,  and  embraces  all 
varieties  which  could  be  obtained,  and  which  are  considered 
worthy  of  cultivation.  Our  collection  of  HYBRID  PERPEXU- 
ALS  is  the  most  complete  in  the  country. 

The  GREEN-HOUSE  DEPARTMENT  receives  particular 
attention,  and  the  stock  of  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  and  other 
Green-House  Planis,  is  large  and  varied.  In  the 

FRUIT  DEPARTMENT* 

our  stock  consists  of 

APPLES,  of  the  leading  varieties,  Dwarf  and  Standard. 
PEARS,  of  all  desirable  varieties,  on  Quince  and  Pear  stock. 
PLUMS— A  choice  selection  of  well-grown  trees  of  popular 
sorts. 

CHERRIES— All  the  popular  sorts,  Dwarf  and  Standard. 
PEACHES— A  choice  assortment. 

NECTARINES,  APRICOTS  and  QUINCES,  in  variety. 
GRAPES — A  complete  assortment  of  both  native  and  foreign 
sorts,  including  many  of  recent  introduction. 
SMALL  FRUITS. 

CURRANTS— Twenty-five  choice  sorts,  including  many  new 
varieties. 

RASPBERRIES,  GOOSEBERRIES,  BLACKBERRIES,  and 
STRAWBERRIES  of  all  new  and  approved  varieties. 

We  have,  for  the  accommodation  of  Nurserymen,  STOCKS 
and  SEEDLINGS,  including  APPLE,  PEAR,  PLUM  CHER¬ 
RY,  QUINCE, &c  &c.  Also. SEEDLINGS  of  EVERGREEN 
TREES,  including  Norway  Spruce,  Balsam  Fir,  Scotch  Pine, 
Austrian  Pine.  Larch  and  Hedge  Plants. 

ORNAMENTAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  stock  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  ShruDs,  both  Deciduous 
and  Evergreen,  will  be  found  to  embrace  all  that  is  desirable 
among  LAWN  and  STREET  TREES,  and  SHRUBS,  ROSES, 
consisting  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Summer  Roses;  Moss.  Bour¬ 
bon,  Noisette,  Tea  Bengal  or  China,  and  Climbing  or  Prairio 
Roses. 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  or  BORDERPLANTS.and  BUL¬ 
BOUS  FLOWER  ROOTS,  an  extensive  assortment. 

All  the  above  will  be  disposed  of  at  low  rates,  and  on  advan¬ 
tageous  terms.  For  further  details,  we  refer  to  our  full  set  of 
Catalogues,  which  will  be  mailed  to  applicants  who  enclose  a 
one 'cent  stamp  for  each. 

No.  1.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  &c. 

“  2.  uo.  do  Ornamental  Trees, 

Shrubs,  Roses,  &c. 

“  3.  do.  do.  Green-House  and  Bedding 

Plants,  Dahlias,  &c. 

No.  4.  Wholesale  or  Trade  List  for  Nurserymen  and  Dealers. 
OT*  Amateurs  and  others  interested  in  Horticulture  are  re¬ 
spectfully  invited  to  visit  our  Show  Grounds  and  Green-Houses 
at  153  South  Sophia-street,  a  short  distance  from  the  central 
part  of  the  City. 

Op*  All  communications  to  be  addressed  to 

A.  FROST  &  Co., 

Genesee  Valley  Nurseries, 

August.  1857.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  for  Sale. 

The  subscriber  would  call 

attention  the  coming  season  to  his  large  stock  of  Peach 
and  other  fruit  trees,  embracing  Apple,  Pear  and  Cherry,  both 
Du  arf  and  vStandard,  of  extra  and  medium  sizes.  Also  Apricots, 
Almonds,  Plums,  Quinces,  &c.,  with  a  large  s'oek  of  Evergreen 
and  Deciduous  trees,  suitable  for  ornamenting  grounds,  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices ;  and  50,000  two  years  growth  Silver  Maple  seed¬ 
lings,  and  other  Nursery  stock. 

Catalogues  or  Trade  List,  with  prices  annexed,  will  be  sent 
to  all  who  inclose  a  one-cent  stamp  for  each. 

Address  ISAAC  PULLEN, 

Aug.  1,  1857.  Hightstown,  Mercer  Co.,  N.  J. 


FIEJL©  AI©  <GAS£IJ>EW  SEEBS. 

A  FULL  ASSORTMENT  OF  THE 

--ljL  choicest  Foreign  and  Domestic  Field  and  Garden  Seeds, 
raised  expressly  for  my  trade.  Especial  care  is  taken  that  all 
seeds  are  fresh  and  genuine  to  the  kind.  For  sale,  wholesale 
and  retail, 

Chineso  Sugar  Cane  Seed . . 50  cents  per  pound. 

Rutabaga,  Russia  or  Swedish  Turnip. .  .50  cents  do. 

Large  White  Flat  Turnip . 50  cents  do. 

Long  White  Tankard  do . 50  cents  do. 

Yellow  Aberdeen  do . 75  cents  do. 

YellowStone  do . 75  cents  do. 

Red  Top  do .  75  cents  do. 

Carrot  Long  Orange  and  White  Belgian. 

Beet — White  Sugar,  Mangold  Wurtzel. 

Spring  and  Winter  Vetches.  Broom  Corn. 

Grass  Seeds— Timothy,  Red  Top,  Orchard,  Ray,  Blue,  Sweet 
scented  Vernal,  Foul  Meadow;  Mixed  Lawn. 

Clover — Red,  Dutch  White,  Lucerne,  Alsike,  Crimson 
Sweet-scented. 

Millet — Extra  clean,  for  sowing. 

Osage  Oraiige.  Yellow  and  Honey  Locust. 

Strawberry,  Currant  and  Raspberry  Seed. 

Buckwheat  of  superior  quality. 

Bird  Seed ,  Canary,  Hemp.  Rape,  Maw  and  Rough  Rice. 
Grafting  Wax,  Whale  Oil  Soap,  Guano  and  Superphosphate  of 
Lime,  in  small  packages  of  25  cents  each. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  all  kinds  furnished  to  order. 

Books. — A  choice  variety  of  Standard  Works  on  Horticulture, 
Agriculture,  &c.  &c. 

American  Herd  Book,  Vol*.  li  2  and  3. 

R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1W  Water  st,f  New-York, 


NEW  WORK!  NOW  IN  PRESS1 

§©1&<GSS©  AM®  SfflPMES, 

THE  CHINESE  AND  AFRICAN  SUGAR  CANES. 

A  COMPLETE  TREATISE  UPON 

their  Origin,  Varieties,  Culture  and  Uses ;  their  value  as 
a  Forage  Crop,  and  directions  for  making  Sugar,  Molasses,  Al¬ 
cohol.  Sparkling  and  Still  Wines,  Beer,  Cider,  Vinegar,  Paper, 
Starch  and  Dye-Stuffs. 

FULLY  ILLUSTRATED  with  Drawings  of  Approved 
Machinery  ;  with  an  Appendix  by  Leonard  Wray  of  Caffraria. 
and  a  description  of  his  patented  process  for  cr>  stalizing  the 
juice  of  the  Imphee  ;  with  the  latest  American  experiments,  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  1857  in  the  Soutlt.  By 

Henry  S.  Olcott. 

To  which  are  added  translations  of  valuable  French  pam¬ 
phlets  received  from  the  Hon.  John  Y.  Mason,  American  Min¬ 
ister  at  Paris. 

Price  One  Dollar. 

Sent  by  mail,  post-paid.  Orders  taken  immediately.  Tl/  \s* 
first  received  will  be  first  filled. 

C.  M.  SAXTON  &  CO., 

Agricultural  Book-PubUshers, 

140  Fulton-st.,  New-York. 


THE  LAWTON  BLACKBERRY. 

Those  who  desire  to  pur- 

chase  the  genuine  plant,  are  invited  to  visit  my  grounds, 
and  partake  of  the  fruit  from  the  first  of  this  month  until  the 
middle  of  September.  WM  LAWTON, 

Near  to  the  Depot  of  the  New-IIaven  Railroad,  in  the  .village 
of  New-Rochelie,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 


A  CAE®. 

All  Persons  feeling  an  interest  in  the  New-Rochelle  or 
Lawtqn  Blackberry  are  invited  to  visit  our  Grounds  after 
about  the  6th  of  August  next,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the 
great  bearing  habit  of  tfie  Plant,  and  also  to  taste  the  fruit. 

GEORGE  SEYMOUR  &  CO., 

South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


t 


C^ers’y  CMB’ramSs. 

CHARLES  J.  ERHARD’S  NURSERY,  RAVENSWOOD. 
Long  Island. 

HE  UNDERSIGNED  OFFERS  HIS 

fine  stock  of  Cherry  Currant  Bushes  at 

$15  per  hundred  lor  1  year  plants; 

$25  do.  for  2  year’s  plants. 

CHARLES  J.  ERHARD. 


Winter  cherries  for  the  mil- 

LION. — Enclose  me  $1  and  a  ready-directed  envelope, 
and  I  will  send  Seed  to  plant  ten  rods  square  ;  or,  for  $2,  will 
send  enough  Seed  to  plant  %  an  acre.  Order  early. 

N.  N.  HARTZELL. 

Post-Office  address,  Dallas  City,  Hancock  Couuty,  Ill. 

TIiOE’OMgSa -fered  asaal  other  Steels 
for  Sale,  at  Low  Mates. 

Short  Horns.— The  three  bulls: 

Duke  of  Bedford:  White,  calved  May  17,  1856.  No.  1466. 
Price  $125. 

Katonah:  White,  calved  June  8,  1855.  No.  1732.  Price  $150. 
Lamartine  of  Bedford:  Roan,  calved  July  22,  1851.  No.  1757 
Price  $200. 

These  bulls  are  recorded  by  the  above  numbers,  in  the  third 
Volume  of  Allen’s  Herd  Book,  and  do  justice  to  their  pedigree, 
which  connects  them  with  the  most  celebrated  Short  Horns  of 
England  and  America,  and  among  others,  with  the  unsurpassed 
herd  of  the  late  Mr.  Bates,  of  Kirkleavington. 

Shetland  Ponies,  from  stock  selected  in  1848,  by  Mr.  Black¬ 
wood,  of  Edinboro’,  $70  to  $125  each. 

English  Donkeys,  Jacks  and  Jennies;  from  stock  selected  in 
England,  $25  to  $50  each. 

Improved  Essex  and  Suffolk  Pigs,  thorough-bred,  from 
stock  imported  by  Col.  Morris. 

Letters  maybe  addressed  to  W.  Jay,  Jr.,  Katonali,  West¬ 
chester  county,  N.  Y.,  where  the  animals  can  be  seen.  Katonah 
Station  (lormerly  Whitlockvjlle)  is  on  the  line  of  the  Harlem 
Railroad,  45  miles  from  New-York. 


ALPEMEY  COW§  F<0>g£  SALE. 
WO  COWS  WITH  calves— one 


T 


Bull  Calf,  one  Heifer  do. ;  one  Heifer,  15  months  old ;  one 
very  fine  Bull;  were  im  .  nod  some  sixteen  mouths  ago, and 
will  lie  sold  reas  . . i«- 

Address  GIDEON  THOMPSON, 

Bridgeport,  Ct 
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CHOICE  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE. 
THE  ILLINOIS  CENTRAL 
RAILROAD  COMPANY 

IS  NOW  PREPARED  TO  SELL  ABOUT 

1,500,000  ACRES  OF  CHOICE 

FARMING-  LANDS, 

IN  TRACTS  OF  FORTY  ACRES  AND  UPWARDS 

ON  I.ONO  CREDITS,  AND  AT  LOW  RATES  OF  INTEREST. 

ripHESE  LANDS  WERE  GRANTED  BA 

JL  i.he  Government  to  aid  the  construction  of  this  Road,  and 
are  am. nut  the  richest  and  most  lertile  in  the  world.  They  ex¬ 
tend  from  Northeast  and  Northwest,  through  the  middle  of  the 
State,  to  the  extreme  South,  and  include  every  variety  of  climate 
and  productions  found  between  those  parallels  of  latitude.  The 
Northern  portion  is  chiefly  prairie,  interspersed  with  fine  groves, 
and  1U  the  Middle  and  Southern  sections  timber  predominates, 
alternating  with  beautiful  prairies  and  openings. 

The  climate  is  more  healthy,  mild  and  equable,  than  any 
other  part  of  the  country;  the  air  is  pure  and  bracing,  while  liv¬ 
ing  streams  and  springs  of  excellent  mater  abound. 

Bituminous  Coal  is  extensively  mined,  and  supplies  a  cheap 
and  desirable  fuel,  being  furnished  at  many  points  at  S2  to 
SI  per  t.m,  and  wood  can  be  had  at  the  same  rate  per  cord, 

Building  Stone  of  excellent  quality  also  abounds,  which  can 
be  procured  for  little  more  than  the  expense  of  transportation. 

The  great  fertility  of  these  lands,  which  are  a  black  rich  mold 
from  two'O  five  feet  deep,  and  gently  rolling— 1  heir  contiguity  to 
this  road  by  which  every  facility  is  furnished  for  travel  and 
transportation  to  the  principal  markets  North,  South,  East, 
West,  and  the  economy  with  which  they  can  be  cultivated,  ren¬ 
der  them  the  most  valuable  mvestmcut  that  can  be  found,  and 
present  the  most  favorable  opportunity  for  persons  of  industri¬ 
ous  habits  and  small  means  to  acquire  a  comfortable  independ¬ 
ence  in  a  few  years. 

Chicago  is  now  the  greatest  grain  market  in  tno  world,  and 
the  Facility  and  economy  with  which  the  products  of  these 
lands  can  be  transported  to  that  market,  make  them  much  more 
profitable  at  the  prices  asked  than  those  more  remote  at  Govern¬ 
ment  rates,  as  the  additional  cost  of  transportation  is  a  perpetual 
tax  on  the  latter,  which  must  be  borne  by  the  producer  in  the 
reduced  price  he  receives  for  his  grain,  &c. 

The  Title  is  Perfect,  and  when  the  final  payments  are  made, 
Deeds  are  executed  by  the  Trustees  appointed  by  the  State,  and 
in  whom  the  title  is  vested  to  the  purchasers,  which  convey  to 
them  absolute  titles  in  Fee  Simple,  free  and  clear  of  every  in¬ 
cumbrance,  lien  or  mortgage. 

The  prices  are  from  ©6  to  S§30. 

INTEREST  ONLY  3  PER  CENT. 

20  per  cent,  deducted  from  the  Credit  price  for  Cash. 

Those  who  purchase  on  long  credit  give  notes  payable  in  2,3. 
4,  5  and  6  years  after  date. and  are  required  to  improve  one-tenth 
annual ly  for  five  years,  so  as  to  have  one-half  the  land  under 
cultivation  at  the  end  of  that  time.  ... 

Competent  Surveyors  will  accompany  those  who  wish  to  ex- 
amin«  these  lands,  free  of  charge,  and  aid  them  in  making  stlec- 
tions.  ,  ,  , 

The  lands  remaining  unsold  are  as  rich  and  valuable  as  those 
which  have  been  disposed  of. 

SECTIONAL  5IAP9 

Will  be  sent  to  any  one  who  will  inclose  fifty  cents  in  Postage 
Stamps,  and  Books  or  Pamphlets,  contain. ng  numerous  In¬ 
stances  of  successful  farming,  signed  by  respectable  and  well- 
known  farmers  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Railroad  lands 
throughout  the  State  ;  also  the  cost  of  fencing,  price  of  cattle, 
expense  of  harvestiag,  threshing,  etc.  or  any  other  informa¬ 
tion,  will  he  cheerfully  given  on  application,  either  personally 
or  by  letter,  in  English,  French  or  German,  addressed  to 
JOHN  WILSON, 

Land  Commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co. 

Office  in  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Depot,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


GREAT  SALE  OF 

DEVON  CATTLE 

And  Somtli  ©own  SSseeip. 

On  Wednesday,  9th  of  September,  1857, 
l  will  sell  at  public  auction,  without  reserve,  mv  herd  of 
Devon  Cattle,  abou1  forty-five  in  number,  and  my  flock  ofSoutn 
Down  Sheep,  about  one  hundred,  at  my  farm  on  Graud  Island, 
two  miles  from  the  railroad  and  omnibus  stations  in  North 
Buffalo 

I  have  bred  Devons  for  many  years.  The  original  stock  were 
derived  from  the  best  animals,  and  for  the  last  seven  years  my 
breeding  bu  Is  have  been  of  imported  blood,  direct  from  Devon¬ 
shire,  England,  which,  with  several  of  my  present  cows,  are  re¬ 
corded  in  the  English  Devon  Herd  Book.  All  my  herd  will  be 
recorded  in  the  American  Devon  Herd  Book,  soon  to  be  pub¬ 
lished,  and  are  equal,  probably,  in  quality,  to  any  others  in  this 
country.  The  herd  consists  of  about  30  cows  and  heifers,  and  15 
or  16  bulls  and  bull  calves. 

My  South  Downs  are  descended  originally  from  the  flocks  of 
Mr.  E  liman,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  other  celebrated  Eng¬ 
lish  breeders,  crossed  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  with 
rams  bred  by  the  great  South  Down  breeder,  Mr  Webb,  of  Ba- 
braham,  England.  There  will  be  75  or  80  ewes,  the  remainder 
rams. 

As  I  intend  making  a  clean  sale,  this  will  probably  be  a 
better  opportunity  for  purchasers  to  select  animals  to  their 
liking  than  any  other  which  will  occur  for  some  time 

Descriptive  Catalogues  will  be  ready  by  the  first  of  August, 
which  will  be  sent  bv  m«il  to  all  those  applying  to  me  by  letter. 

Terms  of  Sale. — For  all  sums  less  than  $luO,  cash;  on  sums 
of  $  lOO  and  over,  good  notes  at  three  months,  on  interest,  paya¬ 
ble  at  bank,  will  be  received. 

The  stock  will  be  delivered  on  steamboat  or  railroad,  at  Buf¬ 
falo  as  may  be  desired,  the  day  after  the  sale. 

Those  wishing  to  view  the  stock  previous  to  the  sale,  will  be 
conveyed  to  the  farm  by  calling  at  my  residence ;  and  those  at¬ 
tending  on  the  sale  day  will  cross  the  Niagara  river  between 
the  farm  and  main  shore  by  steam  ferry  from  the  omnibus  sta¬ 
tion  at  Lower  Black  Rock,  or  North  Buffalo,  to  which  either 
the  omnibusses  or  rail  cars  will  bring  them  from  their  stations 
in  Buffalo.  Sale  to  commence  at  11  o’clock  a  M.  of  the  first 
day.  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

Black  Rock,  N.  Y.,  July,  1857. 


TO  PRINTERS — For  S^le  a  quantity  oi 

-0-  Type,  (Pearl  to  Pica) ;  Chases;  Double  Stands,  ($3  50); 
Stone;  Galleys;  Leads;  Rules,  with  a  large  number  of  Card 
Fonts.  Cuts.  Borders,  Cabinet,  8tc.,  cheap,  Apply  at  this  Office. 


Clover  Seed  Gatherer. 

The  subscribers  continue  to  manufacture  their  Clover  Seed 
Gatherer  for  collecting  the  heads  of  clover.  By  this  simple 
machine,  a  man  and  one  horse  call  gather  the  heads  at  the  fate 
of  one  aci  e  in  one  hoar. 

Price  $30. 

ROGERS  &  BOYERS, 

111  (late  29)  Market-street,  Philadelphia. 


Thermometers,  ;barometers,  &c. 

of  reliable  quality  and  various  descriptions,  among  which 
are  those  particularly  suited  for  Horticultural  purposes,  which 
register  the  coldest  and  warmest  degree  of  temperature  during 
the  24  hours,  in  the  absence  of  the  observer.  For  sale  by 

D.  EGGERT  &  SON,  239  Pearl-st. 


Slildretfo’s  Celebrated 

IRON  GM®  PLOW 

has  invariably  taken  the 

FIRST  PREMIUM 

at  every  Fair  wherever  exhibited  in  several  States  and  Coun¬ 
ties, 

It  is  fast  superseding  all  other  implements  for  cross-plowing 
and  surface  cultivaiion. 

One  of  these  Gangs  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Crystal 

Circulars  with  full  description,  testimonials,  &c„  furnished 
on  application  to  HILDRETH  &  CHARLES, 

Lockp<»rt,N.  Y. 


PE£E§§E§. 

FAY’S  PATENT  PORTABLE  HAND 

POWER  PRESSES  are  constructed  for  pressing  Hay, 
Cotton,  Broom-Corn,  Hemp,  Wool,  Rags,  Hops,  Cheese,  Pam- 
mace.  Linseed  Oil,  Muck,  baling  Dry  Goods,  &c.  These  unsur¬ 
passed  Presses  have  been  in  operation  but  about  three  years. 
They  are  now  used  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  give  uni¬ 
versal  satisfaction  Large  numbers  have  been  bought  for. 
foreign  markets.  They  are  so  packed  as  to  require  lit  tie  room. 
For  a  descriptive  Circular,  ana  Cut  showing  the  machine  in 
operation,  address  C.  J  FAY,  North  Lincoln,  Me. 


Lindsey's  Rotary  Force  and  Lift  Pump. 

BEST  PUMP  FOR  RAILROADS. 

THIS  Pump,  patented  in  England 
and  America ,  is  now  greatly  im¬ 
proved.  and  in  successful  operation 
Sin  various  parts  of  the  world.  It  ists 
2  warranted  to  work  by  hand  all,  depths^ 
r* under  100 feet!  and  is  made,  pipe  and;_j 
all,  of  wrought  and  THE  cast  iron  ' 
wwill  not,  get  out  of  order,  will  notJS 
Qrust,  will  not  freeze,  will  last  an  age,^ 
auyuotiy  can  put  it  up,  works  by ^ 
P^hand,  water,  wind  or  steam— throws^3 
Paud  raises  water,  from  10  to  30  gal  ^ 
^lons  per  minute,  has  side-gearing^ 
X  and  balance  wheels,  and  costs,  com 
rtptete,  for  all  depths  under  100  feet.M 
pfnun  $20  to  $60.  Drawings,  with  3 
P full  particulars  and  prices,  sent  free© 
rjCf  postage  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  S 
Son  application  to  ^ 

g  JAMES  M  EDNEY,  » 

H  General  Ag-  nt  and  Commission 
Merchant, 

56  John-street,  New-York. 
BEST  PUMP  FOR  WELLS. 


HICKOK’S  KEYSTONE 

CIDER  MILL, 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

EAGLE  WORKS.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

This  sterling  Machine  has  within  the  past  year  been  put  to 
severe  actual  tests,  and  been  very  much  improved  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  22- inch  fly-wheel,  new  gearing,  joint  bolts  and  other 
minor  improvements,  and  is  now  offered  to  the  public  wit  h  the 
certainty  that  it  is  made  in  the  very  best  manner,  and  that  it 
will  grind  and  press  easier  and  faster  than  any  other  Mill  in  the 
market  Dealers  and  others  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

Address  W.  O.  HICKOK, 

Agent  Eagle  Works,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


s 


ELF- ADJUSTING  R.  R  DOOR  HANG- 

ERS  FOR  BARNS  AND  OUT-BUILDINOS.-The  ad- 
vantages  of  this  mode  of  hanging  doors  are  clearly  set  forth  in 
my  Illustrated  Circulars.  Farmers  or  dealers  in  hardware  wish- 
ingthis  article  will  please  address 

A.  W.  MORSE,  Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Mew-Yoi-fe  State  ’Tile  Works. 

On  the  Western  Plank  Road ,  near  the  Orphan  Asylum , 
Albany.  N.  Y. 

The  subscriber  having  purchased  the  Drain  Tile  Works  of 
Artcher  &  Co.,  offers  for  sale  the  following-sized  Tile  : 

Horse  Shoe  Tile  cut  14  inches  long  Sole  Tile  cut  14  inches  long- 


2  in.  calibre . 

3 

4  “ 

5 

6  “ 


Pieces. 
,$12  per  1,000 
.  18  4k 
.  40 
.  60 
.  80 


Pieces . 

2 Vi  in.  calibre . $t2  per  1,000 

3%  “  15 

4}£  “  18  “ 

5VZ  “  40 

6  %  “  .  60  “ 

8  “  .  80 

I  warrant  every  Tile  perfectly  sound,  and  harder  and  better 
Tile  than  any  before  made  in  Albany.  If  not,  the  purchaser  need 
not  pay  for  them.  I  will  also  undertake  Draining  to  any  amount, 
and  at  any  place,  and  furnish  Tile  for  the  same,  and  ask  no  oav 
until  the  employer  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  result.  I  am 
also  willing  to  render  my  services  in  laying  out  Drains  free  of 
charge,  to  any  one  who  purchases  Tile  of  me. 

A  liberal  per  centage  will  be  allowed  on  orders  for  10,000  or 
more  Can  age  free.  Gentlemen,  your  patronage  is  respect¬ 
fully  solicited.  Orders  from  all  parts  thankfully  received,  and 
promptly  attended  to. 

GEORGE  ALDERSON,  Albany,  N  Y. 

Office,  63  Quay-street. 

(Late  ARTCHRR  &  C9.) 


TO  SONS  OF  TEMPERANCE— THE 

INDEPENDENT  EXAMINER,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
II.  A.  Guild,  Editor  and  Proprietor,  is  now  the  Official  Organ 
of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  of  Eastern  New- York.  It  is  a  large- 
sized,  handsomely-printed  weekly  paper,  advocating  fearlessly 
and  boldly  the  Great  Cause  of  the  (Jay.  The  Examiner  shoub. 
find  its  way  into  every  family,  and  into  the  hands  of  all  who 
wish  early  and  accurate  temperance  information. 

Terms. — One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents  per  annum,  in  advance 
Address,  H.  A  GUILD, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Russia  or  bass  mats,  gunny 

BAGS,  TWINES,  &c.,  suitable  for  Nursery  purposes,  foi 
sale  in  lots  to  suit,  by 

D  W.  MANWARING,  Importer, 

248  Front-street ,  New- York. 


IJL/TLLARD  FELT,  No.  14  Maiden-lane, 

If  Manufacturer  of  Blank  Books, and  Importer  and  Dealer 
in  PAPER  and  STATIONERY  of  every  description.  Paiticii- 
lar  attention  naid  to  ordorc 


Important  to  Fanners  and  Others. 


“OOSTAR’S”  Rat,  Roach,  &c.,  EXTERMINATOR. 

An  infallible  destroyer  of  RATS.  ROACHES  MICE 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS,  MOLES,  ANTS.  &c  (Nor  danger¬ 
ous  to  tlie  Human  Family  )  In  20c.,  35c.,  65c...  and  $  I  Boxes 
‘•COSTAR’S”  BED  BUG  EXTERMINATOR. 

Never  known  to  fail.  In  25c.,  50c..  75c..  and  SI  Bottles 
“COSTAR’S"  ELECTRIC  POWDER. 

For  iho  destruction  of  Moths,  Bed  Bugs,  Ants,  Mosqui¬ 
toes,  Flies,  Fleas,  Plant  Insects.  Vermin  on  Fowls, 
Animals,  Sic.  Put  up  in  25c.  and  50c.  Boxes. 

A  Sample  Box  of  the  Rat,  Roach,  &c.,  Exterminator  will 
b.!  sent  by  mail,  pre-paid  lo  any  address  in  the  United  States,  on 
the  receipt  of  $1,  or  the  Electric  Powder  foi  65c. 

Sold  Wholesale  and  Retail  at  “COSTAR’S”  Principal  Depot, 
3S8  BROADWAY,  New-York,  and  by  Druggists  and  Dealers 
everywhere. 


PROPOSITION  1st. 

Every  Lady  and  Gentleman  desires  a  beautiful  Head  of  Ha  , 
PROPOSITION  2d. 

The  use  of  LVON’S  KATHAIRON  will,  without  fail, pro 
duco  such  an  one. 

THEREFORE: 

Every  Lady  and  Gentleman  will,  of  course,  immedialely  com¬ 
mence  using  LYON’S  KATHAIRON.  Ali  pronounce  tho 
KATHAIRON  to  be  the  finest  and  most  agreeable  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  Hair  ever  made. 

Its  Immense  sale— nearly  1,000,000  bottles  per  pear— attests  its 
universal  popularity.  Sold  everywhere  for  25  cents  per 
bottle. 

HEATH,  WYNKOOP  &  CO„ 

Proprietors  and  Perfumers, 

63  Liberty-St.,  New-York. 


BITTERS, 


©©©Toil.  HOOF&AISUD’S 
CELEBRATED 

GERMAN 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  C.  M.  JACKSOF,  Philad’a,  Pa. 

WILL  EFFECTUALLY  CURE 
LIVER  COMPLAINT.  DYSPEPSIA,  JAUNDICE 
CHRONIC  OH  NERVOUS  DEBILITY, 
DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEYS, 

AND  ALL  DISEASES 
ARISING  FROM 
•  A  DISOR¬ 
DERED 
LIVER 
OR 

S  T  O  M  A  C  H  ; 

Such  as  Constipation,  Inward  Piles,  Fullness  or  Blood  to  the 
Head,  Acidity  of  th  e  Stomach,  Nausea,  Heartburn,  Disgust 
for  Food,  Fullness  or  Weight  in  the  Stomach,  Sour  Eruc¬ 
tations,  Sinking  or  Fluttering  at  tho  Pit  of  the  Stomach, 
Swimming  of  the  Head,  Hurried  and  Difficult  Breathing, 
Fluttering  at  the  Heart,  Choking  or  Suffocating  Sensations 
when  in  a  lying  .posture,  Dimness  of  Vision,  Dots  of  Webs 
before  the  Sight,  Fever,  and  Dull  Pain  in  the  Head,  Defi¬ 
ciency  ofPerspiration,  Yellowness  of  the  Skin  and  Eyes, 
Pain  in  the  Side,  Back,  Chest,  Limbs,  &o  ,  Sudden  Flushes 
of  Heat,  Burning  in  the  Flesh,  Constant  Imaginings  of  Evil 
and  Great  Depression  of  Spirits. 

The  Proprietor,  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this 
pre  paration,  does  so  with  a  feeling  of  the  utmost  confidence  in 
its  virtues  and  adaptation  to  the  diseases  for  which  it  is  recom¬ 
mended. 

It  is  no  new  and  untried  article,  but  one  that  lias  stood  tne 
test  of  a  ten  years’  trial  before  the  American  people,  and  its 
reputation  and  sale  is  unrivalled  by  any  similar  preparations 
extant.  The  testimony  in  its  favor,  given  by  the  most  prominent 
and  well-known  physicians  and  individuals  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  is  immense,  and  a  careful  perusal  of  the  Almanac,  pub¬ 
lished  annually  by  the  Pioprietor,  and  to  be  had  gratis  of  any  oi 
his"  Agents,  cannot,  but  satisfy  the  most  skeptical  that  this 
remedy  is  really  deserving  the  great  celebrity  it  has  obtained . 

Principal  Office  and  Manufactory,  No.  96  ARCH-street.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  And  for  sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Si  ore-keepers 
in  every  town  and  village  in  the  Uni  ten  States  and  Canadas 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


MARKET  REVIEW,  WEATHER  NOTES,  sc. 


American  Agriculturist  Office,  ( 
New-York,  July  29,  1857,  j 
Oui  Produce  Markets  have  shown  more  animation, 
since  our  last.  The  receipts  of  Breadstuffs  have  been  to 
a  fair  extent,  including  several  lots  of  new  Wheat.  The 
demand  has  been  pretty  brisk,  chiefly  for  home  use, 
though  there  has  prevailed  some  inquiry  from  shippers, 
and.  towards  the  close,  Irom  speculators.  The  very  en¬ 
couraging  crop  news  from  all  parts  of  this  country,  as 
well  as  from  Europe,  has  induced  more  willingness 
among  factors  to  satisfy  buyers.  Our  supplies  are  mode¬ 
rate,  but  the  product  of  the  unusually  prolific  crops  will 
soon  be  generally  available,  and  all  the  requirements  of 
consumers  can  then  be  met  with  ease.  Prices  have  fluc¬ 
tuated  considerably  during  the  past  thirty-two  business 
days,  closing  generally  somewhat  higher  for  desirable 
lots  of  Flour,  Wheat  and  Corn  ;  but  decidedly  lower  for 
Rye  and  Oats.  Among  the  reported  sales  were,  June  24, 
100  bushels  new  crop  Georgia  white  Wheat,  at  $2  50 ; 
July  2,  some  new  crop  Tennessee  white  Wheat,  at  $2  25; 
and,  July  8,  new  crop  Tennessee  red  Wheat,  at  $2® 
$2  02  ■p  bushel.  These  were  the  earliest  sales  of  new 
Wheat,  this  season.  Included  in  the  arrivals  were,  June 
26,  a  sample  of  new  crop  North  Carolina  red  Wheat,  of 
superior  quality  ;  and,  July  23,  another  of  good  new  crop 
Maryland  white  Wheat.  New  Wheat  is  now  coming  in 
freely,  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  from  the  South,  and 
prices  are  falling  rapidly.  What  has  already  appeared  in 
this  market,  has  been  of  a  much  more  than  ordinary  good 
average  quality.  We  will  soon  begin  to  receive  new 
Wheat  from  the  West,  when  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
supplying  the  anticipated  wants  of  buyers. .. .Cotton  is 
more  sought  after,  at  decidedly  better  prices.  The  de¬ 
mand  comes  chiefly  from  spinners,  exporters  operating 
very  reservedly.  We  heard  of  some  shipments  from  first 
hands  for  Liverpool.  Our  available  stock  of  Cotton  is 
now  about  41,000  bales,  against  30,500  bales  same  time 
.ast  year.  The  receipts  of  Cotton  at  all  the  shipping 
ports,  to  latest  dates  this  season,  have  been  2,885,373 
bales,  against  3,453,757  bales  to  the  corresponding  period 
of  last,  season.  The  total  exports  of  Cotton  from  the 
United  Slates,  so  far  this  season,  have  been  2,192,171 
bales,  against  2,886,545  bales  to  the  same  time  last  season. 
The  total  stock  on  hand  and  on  shipboard,  in  all  the  ship¬ 
ping  ports,  at  the  latest  dates,  was  117,045  bales,  against 
94,133  bales  at  the  same  period  last  year.  The  stock  in 
the  interior  towns,  at  the  latest  dates,  was  15,005  bales, 
against  9,861  bales  at  the  corresponding  period  a  year 
ago. . .  .Provisions  have  been  in  lively  request,  and  prices 
of  the  leading  articles  have  advanced.  Several  sales  of 
Mess  Pork,  for  future  delivery,  have  been  reported.... 
Groceries  have  been  in  moderate  demand— Coffee  and 
Rice  bringing  rather  firmer  prices— and  Teas  realizing 
very  full  rates.  Molasses  was  heavy  and  irregular. 
Sugars  declined  a  shade,  and  closed  with  a  downward 
tendency _ Hay  is  plentier,  and  less  inquired  for,  at  re¬ 
duced  prices _ Hemp,  Hops  and  Grass  Seed,  rule  quiet, 

and  generally  somewhat  nominal  in  price. ...  Tobacco 

has  been  in  fair  demand,  at  w-ell  supported  rates . Wool 

is  a  little  brisker.  Manufacturers  are  making  more  in¬ 
quiry  for  suitable  lots,  for  which  they  do  not  refuse  to  pay 
very  full  prices.  The  available  supply  is  limited,  espe¬ 
cially  of  domestic,  the  current  receipts  of  which  are  not 
large.  There  is  no  real  speculation— several  leading 
buyers  anticipating  some  falling  off  in  prices.  Holders, 
however,  are  not  distrustful,  and  they  manifest  no  dispo¬ 
sition  to  force  their  supplies  on  the  market.  Other  com¬ 
modities  exhibit  no  important  alterations. 


48  ® 

51 

46  ® 

52 

Nominal 

Nominal 

Nominal 

N  ominal 

Nominal 

Nominal 

9} 4® 

12 

734® 

11 

70  ® 

75 

70  ® 

— 

9%® 

11% 

10%® 

12 

37)4® 

75 

40  ® 

75 

32  ® 

50 

35  ® 

52% 

10  ® 

22 

10  ® 

22 

11)4® 

45 

12  ® 

50 

35  ® 

55 

32)4® 

55 

32  ® 

47 

30  ® 

50 

70 

® 

85 

60 

® 

70 

11 

® 

11% 

1  lit® 

11% 

31)4® 

32 

31)4® 

39  00 

® 

33  00 

fed  42  00 

Feathers,  Live  Geese  per  lb. 

Seed — Clover,  per  lb . 

Timothy,  mowed,  per  bushel . . 

Timothy,  reaped,  per  bushel. . . 

Sugar,  Brown,  per  lb . 

Molasses,  New-Orleans,prgl 

Coffee,  Rio,  per  lb . . 

Hyson  Teas,  per  lb .  37 )4® 

CongouTeas .  ""  ^ 

Tobacco— Kentucky,  & c.  pr  lb 

Seed  Leaf,  per  lb . 

WooL-Domestic  fleece,  per  lb. 

Domestic,  pulled,  per  lb  . 

Hemp— Undr'd  Amer’n  pr  ton.  170  00  15)200  00  170  00  (5)190 
Dressed  American,  per  ton. . .  .240  00  15)255  00  240  00  15)255 

Hay  per  100  lbs . 

Tallow,  per  lb . 

Whisky.  Domestic,  per  gal 

Oil  Cake,  per  ton . 

The  subjoined  tabular  statement  presents  summaries  of 
the  total  receipts  of  the  leading  kinds  of  Breadstuffs,  by 
railroad,  river  and  coastwise,  and  of  the  total  sales,  here, 
for  thirty-two  business  days,  ending  to-day,  as  well  as 
of  the  exports  from  the  port  of  New-York  for  the  same 
period : 

Receipts 

Wheat  Floui ,  bbls . 255,000 

Wheat,  bushels . 369.000 

Corn,  bushels . 893,000 

Rye,  bushels .  12,500 

Oats,  bushels . 158,000 

These  summaries  enable  us  to  make  the  following 
comparison  of  the  receipts  and  sales  : 

Receipts.  Sales 

Total  32  days  this  month  in  bushels 2.607,800  3,184,825 

Total  27  days  last  month  in  bushels . 1,892,800  2,791,275 


Sales. 

300,655 

400,850 

1,249,550 

31.150 


Exports. 

54,824 

120,364 

35,583 

225 


Increase  this  month,  in  bushels .  715,000  393,550 

They  also  afford  the  follow  ing  comparison  of  the  ex¬ 
ports,  from  the  port  of  New-York,  for  twenty-seven  busi¬ 
ness  days  last  month,  and  thirty -two  business  days,  this 
month  : 

LAST  MONTH.  THIS  MONTH. 

Flour,  bbls .  63,870  54.824 

Wheat,  bush .  86,051  120,364 

Corn,  hush .  66,137  35,583 

Oats,  bush .  225 

Cattle  Market. — The  receipts  of  Beef  Cattle  lor  five 
weeks  ending  July  22,  were  16,371,  or  2,852  more  than 
during  the  preceding  five  weeks.  Receipts  for  the  week 
ending  June  24,  3,133  ;  July  1,  3,451  ;  July  8,  2,744  ;  July 
15,  4,090  ;  July  22,  2,953.  Prices  varied  as  follows :  June 
24,  ic.  ip  lb  lower;  July  1,  1c.  lower;  July  8,  jc.  higher  ; 
July  15,  lc.  lower  ;  July  22,  ic.  lower,  making  a  total  de¬ 
cline  of  2o.  for  the  month.  Wednesday,  July  22,  prices 
ranged ;  Premium  Cattle,  none  offered  :  First  quality, 
llj®12c.  Medium  quality,  10j®llc.  Poor  quality,  9(5) 
9Jc.  General  selling  prices,  10®  11c.  Average  of  all 
sales,  10ic. 

Receipts  of  Sheep  and  Lambs  for  the  five  weeks  end¬ 
ing  July  22,  have  been  51,838,  which  is  a  large  increase 
over  the  receipts  of  the  preceding  five  weeks.  Sheep  now 
bring  9®12c.  ^  lb  estimated  dressed  weight,  and  Lambs 
12®14c.  'P1  ib.  The  dressed  weight  of  Sheep  is  estimated 
at  about  one-half  the  live  weight. 

The  Weather,  during  a  month  past,  has  been  gene¬ 
rally  warm,  and  even  hot  and  sultry  ;  so  much  so,  that  a 
drouth  was  feared.  We  noticed  Corn  in  Western  Illinois 
curling  under  the  scorching  heat  on  the  7th,  8th  and  9th 
of  July,  and  this  was  the  case  in  other  places,  and  at  a 
later  date.  Copious  rains,  however,  fell  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  from  the  15lh  to  the  25th,  and  set  all  things 
right.  Corn  and  other  Summer  crops  have  pushed  for¬ 
ward  wonderfully,  and  are  still  doing  so.  Our  Weather 
Notes,  made  near  this  city,  when  condensed,  read  :  June 
24  to  27,  clear  and  warm,  90?  on  27th  ;  28,  cloudy,  warm, 
thunder  shower  at  night ;  29,  cloudy  ;  June  30,  to  July  3, 
wind  N.  E.,  and  raining  most  of  the  time  ;  quite  cool,  and 
snow  reported  in  some  places  in  Pennsylvania  ;  July  4, 
cloudy  A.  M.,  clear  P.  M. ;  July  3  to  18,  generally  clear, 
and  quite  warm  (93°  in  shade  at  11  A.  M.)  ;  ground  be 
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came  dry,  and  roads  very  dusty  ;  Corn  pushed  ahead  rap¬ 
idly,  and  much  Hay  gathered  in  good  condition  ;  July  19 
to  23,  clear,  warm,  but  showers  at  night  of  each  day  ;  23 
and  24,  heavy  rains,  and  much  thunder;  life  destroyed, 
crops  beat  down,  cellars  flooded,  &c.  ;  25  to  28,  clear, 
warm,  growing  weather. 
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WORK  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

“  Crowned  with  the  sickle  and  the  wheaten  sheaf, 

While  Autumn,  nodding  o’er  the  yellow  plain, 

Comes  jovial  on  ;  the  Doric  reed  once  more, 

Well  p'eased,  I  tune.  What  e’er  the  wintry  frost 
Nitrous  prepared,  the  various  blossomed  Spring 
Put  in  white  promise  forth  ;  and  Summer  suns 
Concocted  strong,  rush  boundless  now  to  view, 

Full,  perfect  all,  and  swell  my  glorious  theme.” 

Thompson,  it  seems,  understood  that  the 
snow  contained  ammonia,  and  had  a  happy 
influence  upon  vegetation.  The  frosts  of 
Winter  induce  chemical  changes  in  the  soil, 
and  store  it  with  plant-food  for  the  coming 
harvest.  Even  in  the  days  of  the  old  He¬ 
brew  prophets,  the  same  fact  is  recognized, 
though  the  philosophy  is  not  hinted  at. 
“  For  as  the  rain  cometh  down,  and  the 
snow  from  heaven,  and  returneth  not  thith¬ 
er,  but  watereth  the  earth,  and  maketh  it 
bring  forth  and  bud,  that  it  may  give  seed  to 
the  sower  and  bread  to  the  eater,  so  shall 
My  Word  be.” 

The  poet,  too,  recognizes  the  connection 
between  seed  time  and  harvest,  and  shadows 
forth  man’s  moral  responsibilities  in  his  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  rural  year.  No  department  of 
human  toil  is  so  well  calculated  to  impress 
upon  us  moral  lessons,  and  we  wonder  not 
that  the  poet  and  the  moralist,  whether  in¬ 
spired  or  not,  have  drawn  their  finest  illus¬ 
trations  from  the  fields  of  husbandry.  The 
Autumn  shows  the  farmer,  as  nothing  else 
can,  the  connection  between  the  past  and 
the  present,  and,  by  inference,  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  present  and  the  future. 
He  sees  in  his  fields,  in  September,  the  foot¬ 
prints  of  his  own  faithfulness  or  carelessness 
in  the  months  of  Spring.  If  he  wrought 
with  the  snows  and  frosts  of  Winter,  giving 
them  material  in  which  to  store  away  their 
nitrous  qualities.  If  his  muck  heaps  were 
numerous  and  well  plowed  in  in  May,  his 
corn-fields  are  a  glorious  sight  now  that  the 
September  sun  begins  to  ripen  the  golden 
ears.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  preferred  ease 
to  toil,  and  his  manure  heaps  were  scanty, 
there  is  a  like  scantiness  in  the  harvest. 

Even  the  most  prompt  and  diligent  hus¬ 
bandman  is  reminded  at  this  season  of  his 
pastdelinquences.  The  great  truth  “Whatso¬ 
ever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap,” 
is  everywhere  written  upon  his  fields.  A 
dozen  years  ago  he  suffered  wild  mustard 
to  go  to  seed  in  his  corn  because  he  was 


too  much  in  haste  to  use  the  hoe  the 
fourth  time.  He  thought  little  of  it  at  the 
time.  The  seeds  were  scattered,  and  now, 
after  twelve  years,  they  show  themselves 
among  his  potatoes  and  turnips.  It  has 
been  a  fight  to  keep  these  weeds  down  for 
weeks  past,  and  all  owing  to  an  error  years 
ago.  His  past  indiscretions  in  husbandry 
track  him  like  his  own  shadow.  A  few  years 
since  he  sowed  hay  seed,  purchased  at  an 
agricultural  store  in  the  city.  The  year  fol¬ 
lowing  he  noticed  an  occasional  Canada 
thistle,  but  did  not  think  much  of  the  stran¬ 
gers.  He  thinks  much  of  them  now,  as 
they  have  spread  over  his  pastures,  lined 
the  highways,  and  invaded  his  meadows. 
These  whole  generations  of  evil  doers  might 
have  been  nipped  in  the  bud  in  a  day’s  time. 
It  will  take  years  of  patience  and  industry, 
now,  to  eradicate  them. 

He  was  pressed  with  business  in  July, 
and  did  not  sow  the  piece  of  land  he  had  in¬ 
tended  for  ruta  bagas.  It  lies  waste  for  want 
of  a  day’s  labor  at  the  right  time.  His  corn 
is  pretty  good,  but  as  he  turns  down  the 
husks  from  the  ends  of  the  ripening  ears,  he 
finds  many  are  bare  of  kernels.  He  sees 
now  that  Nature  had  preferred  to  do  much 
better  by  him  than  he  has  done  by  himself. 
A  little  more  manure  would  have  filled  out 
the  cobs  to  the  end,  without  any  more  labor 
or  sunshine.  He  regrets  now  that  lie  had 
not  purchased,  a  few  more  bags  of  guano,  or 
added  a  little  more  to  his  top-dressing  of 
ashes. 

As  he  tops  up  his  stacks  for  Winter,  he 
finds  some  of  his  hay  in  bad  condition,  mus¬ 
ty,  and  damp.  He  meant  to  have  purchased 
hay  caps,  but  neglected  it  until  the  haying 
season  was  upon  him,  and  then  he  was  too 
busy  to  attend  to  it.  He  finds  his  flock  of 
lambs  less  numerous  than  usual.  He  re¬ 
members  in  that  decimated  flock  that  he 
was  too  careless  of  the  ewes  in  yearning 
time.  He  should  not  have  been  away  from 
home  at  a  time  when  it  is  so  important  for 
the  master’s  eye  to  be  upon  his  servants. 
The  poultry  yard,  too,  reminds  him  of  the 
drenching  rains  of  May  and  June,  when  so 
many  of  his  chickens  perished  from  want  of 
care. 

Few  farmers  are  so  perfect  in  their  art 
that  they  will  not  find  these  painful  remem¬ 
brancers  of  former  neglect  as  they  look 
over  their  premises.  Here  and  there  they 
can  see  errors  in  their  practice.  Happy  will 
it  be  for  them  if  they  act  at  once  upon  the 
suggestions  which  these  shortcomings 
mal  e.  September  brings  with  it  leisure  to 


review  the  Summer’s  work,  and  to  tieasure 
up  its  teachings. 

DITCHING. 

Among  the  last  spots  mowed  were  the 
swales  and  swamps  of  the  farm,  yielding, 
perhaps,  a  ton  of  poor  grass  to  the  acre. 
All  the  roots  of  the  grasses  are  drowned  out, 
and  have  but  little  chance  to  grow  except  in 
the  hot  dry  months.  You  have  often  thought 
of  draining  these  low  spots,  but  the  right 
time  has  never  seemed  to  come.  Had  they 
been  ditched  years  ago,  you  would  have  cut, 
this  season,  two  tons  of  good  Herdsgrass  to 
the  acre,  where  you  have  only  cut  one  of 
poor  quality,  fit  only  for  bedding.  Ditching 
must  be  done,  if  you  would  get  the  interest 
of  the  money  you  have  invested  in  these 
swamps.  Do  not  wait  till  your  present 
stock  of  muck  is  exhausted,  but  ditch  for  the 
sake  of  letting  out  the  water.  A  farmer 
should  be  content  to  kill  one  bird  with  one 
stone, if  he  has  not  the  opportunity  to  kill  two. 

Now  do  not  take  it  for  granted  that  aditcli 
in  one  place  is  just  as  good  as  in 
another.  It  is  not.  In  any  swamp  or 
marsh  of  three  or  four  acres,  there  should 
be  a  regular  system  of  drains,  so  that  every 
point  in  the  swamp  shall  have  a  fair  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  discharge  its  superabundant  wa¬ 
ter.  There  should  be  a  main  ditch,  or  ar¬ 
tery,  into  which  the  side  ditches  should 
empty,  at  about  equal  distances,  and  the 
ditches  should  be  made  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  carry  off  the  water  in  the  heaviest  Spring 
rains.  As  a  rule,  the  edge  of  the  swamp 
should  be  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  to  cut  off 
all  springs  from  the  neighboring  upland.  In 
this  respect,  many  farmers  fail  in  their 
drainage.  The  springs  are  not  cut  off. 

If  you  have  fall  enough,  it  is  desirable  to 
drain  a  swamp  four  feet  deep.  But  if  you 
have  but  eighteen  inches,  it  is  much  better 
to  drain  than  to  cut  swamp  grass  all  your 
days.  With  eighteen  inches  you  may  grow 
the  best  of  herdsgrass,  and  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  In  this  case  the  drains  will  need  to  be 
much  nearer  together  than  where  you  can 
draw  off  the  v>  ater  four  feet  below  the  sur¬ 
face. 

GRAVEL  hills. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  bar¬ 
ren  knolls  or  sandy  plains  are  close  by  a 
muck  swamp.  Where  this  is  the  case,  you 
may  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.  The 
gravelly  sand  wants  muck,  and  the  swamp 
wants  gravel  just  as  much.  An  inch  or  two 
of  sand  or  gravel  upon  the  swamp  will  do 
more  for  it  than  the  same  quantity  of  ma¬ 
nure.  It  is  quite  practicable  to  sow  grass 
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seed  in  this  thin  coat  of  sand,  and  have  it 
take  well.  Swamps  too  soft  for  plowing 
may  in  this  way  be  reclaimed.  The  gravel 
can  be  carted  on  in  Winter,  if  at  no  other 
time,  or,  if  the  distance  is  not  great,  it  may 
be  wheeled  on  in  barrows.  The  quantity  of 
ground  that  a  man  will  cover  with  a  light 
dressing  of  sand  in  a  day,  is  much  greater 
than  is  generally  supposed,  and  the  results 
are  frequently  astonishing. 

W'e  tried  an  experiment  of  this  kind  last 
Winter,  taking  the  soil  from  a  bank  and 
wheeling  it  a  few  rods,  and  spreading  it 
upon  the  adjacent  swamp,  which  had  been 
previously  drained.  In  the  month  of  March 
last,  we  sowed  Herd’sgrass  seed  and  clover 
upon  the  snow  ;  both  took  well,  and  we 
have  now  at  this  writing,  in  August,  a  fine 
crop  of  Herd'sgrass  three  feet  high,  appa¬ 
rently  as  stout  and  healthy  as  the  same  kind 
of  grass  upon  upland. 

The  change  upon  the  knolls  where  muck 
is  carted  on  and  incorporated  with  the  soil, 
is  equally  surprising.  The  grass  no  longer 
withers  with  the  first  drouth,  but  holds  on 
green  and  luxuriant  till  it  has  attained  its 
full  growth.  The  yield  is,  in  many  cases, 
more  than  quadrupled.  These  exchanges  of 
soil,  we  are  fully  persuaded,  will  pay  on  all 
farms  where  swamps  and  poor  land  abound. 
We  shall  greatly  enlarge  our  own  operations 
in  this  direction. 

BOASTING  AND  SINKING  ROCKS. 

Much  very  rough  land  is  now  needed  for 
tillage  in  the  vicinity  of  our  cities  and  vil¬ 
lages,  that  would  not  pay  for  clearing  up  20 
or  30  years  ago.  The  boulders  that  lie  in 
the  soil  obstruct  the  plow  and  the  mowing 
machine,  and  they  must  be  removed.  The 
smaller  ones  can  sometimes  be  sunk  more 
economically  than  they  can  be  blown.  Dig 
a  deep  hole  at  the  side,  large  enough  to  hold 
the  rock,  and  so  deep  that  when  the  boulder 
is  turned  over  the  top  of  it  will  lie  two  or 
three  feet  below  the  surface.  The  digging 
loosens  the  soil,  and  answers  the  purpose  of 
subsoiling  very  well. 

But  if  blasting  is  necessary,  the  process  is 
not  so  difficult  as  to  deter  any  intelligent  la¬ 
borer  from  undertaking  it.  It  is  now,  with 
the  manufactured  fuze,  no  more  dangerous 
than  many  other  operations  upon  the  farm. 
It  requires  very  little  skill  to  bore  a  hole 
with  a  churn  drill,  and  little  knowledge  of 
powder  to  confine  it  in  the  bottom  of  the 
hole,  and  to  fire  by  means  of  the  fuze.  The 
boulder  should  be  well  dug  around,  two  feet 
or  more  below  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  so 
that  the  powder  may  exert  all  its  force  upon 
the  rock,  and  throw  open  the  seams.  For 
large  rocks,  five  or  six  feet  through,  the  hole 
should  be  bored  two  or  three  feet.  Holes 
of  this  depth  should  be  rilled  half  or  two- 
thirds  full  of  powder  Smaller  rocks  should 
have  holes  ten,  twelve,  fourteen,  or  more 
inches,  deep,  according  to  size. ,  These 
should  not  have  more  than  one-third 
of  their  depth  filled  with  powder.  Cut  the 
fuze  long  enough  to  reach  an  inch  into  the 
powder  in  the  hole,  and  to  come  out  at  the 
top  two  or  three  inches.  Then  put  in  a  bit 
of  paper  or  tow  over  the  powder,  pressing 
it  down  gently  with  the  tamping  bar.  Fol¬ 


low  this  with  pounded  brick,  driving  it  home 
with  bar  and  hammer  until  the  hole  is  full. 
Cover  the  rock  with  plank  or  timbers  to 
keep  the  stones  from  flying,  and  set  fire  to 
the  luze.  Some  use  sand  for  confining  the 
powder,  but  we  have  never  yet  found  any¬ 
thing  quite  equal  to  brick,  well  driven  in. 

Of  course,  if  a  farmer  has  capital,  and 
men  who  make  a  business  of  blasting  rocks 
are  to  be  had,  he  will  prefer  to  employ  them. 
But  no  farmer  should  feel  himself  depend¬ 
ant  upon  a  rock  blower  to  get  his  rough 
boulders  out  of  the  way.  He  can  do  it  him¬ 
self  if  he  has  sufficient  intelligence  to  load 
and  fire  a  common  fowling-piece.  Consider 
if  it  be  not  high  time  that  some  of  the  rocks 
you  have  plowed  and  mowed  around  for  a 
score  of  years,  had  leave  of  absence. 

THE  MANURE  HEAPS 

must  not  be  neglected  at  this  season.  Con¬ 
sider  how  you  may  preserve  and  increase 
them.  Draw  in  the  muck  from  the  banks  of 
your  ditches,  and  coat  your  yards  and  sta¬ 
bles  with  it.  Bring  in  the  green  weeds  and 
swamp  flags,  and  grass,  to  enlarge  the  stock 
of  fertilizers.  Remember  that  all  decaying 
vegetable  and  animal  matter  makes  manure. 
Gather  up  the  fragments,  that  nothing  be 
lost. 

NOT  TOO  LATE  EOR  TURNIPS. 

Let  it  be  noted  that  the  seed  of  several 
varieties  of  turnips  may  be  sown  after  the 
1st  of  September,  with  a  fair  prospect  for  a 
good  crop  almost  anywhere  in  the  Dnited 
States,  and  in  many  parts  of  Canada.  They 
will,  of  course,  grow  but  small  in  the  most 
northern  sections,  where  early  frosts  are 
experienced  in  September.  In  this  latitude, 
they  may  even  be  sown  up  to  September  5th 
to  15th,  while  in  Virginia,  Kentucky,  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  in  all  places 
farther  south  than  these  States,  they  may 
be  sown  up  to  the  1st  of  October,  and  even 
later  still  in  the  extreme  South.  They  will 
continue  to  grow  until  the  ground  freezes 
solid.  In  England,  where  the  winters  are 
milder  than  with  us  in  this  latitude,  it  is  a 
very  common  practice  to  sow  late,  and  leave 
the  crop  in  the  fields  all  winter  to  be  eaten 
off  by  sheep  and  other  stock. 

The  varieties  best  adapted  to  late  sowing 
here  are  the  Strap-Leaf  Red  Top,  the  White 
Flat,  and  the  Yellow  Aberdeen,  though  the 
last  named  will  be  less  likely  to  do  well 
than  the  Red  Top. 

Every  one  can  find  some  vacant  spots  of 
tilled  land  at  this  season,  which  may  as  well 
be  covered  with  turnips  as  weeds.  A  few 
I  pennies  or  shillings  worth  of  seed,  hoed  or 
harrowed,  bushed,  or  better,  drilled  in,  will, 
without  farther  trouble,  be  likely  to  produce 
a  nice  lot  of  succulent  food  to  be  fed  with 
hay  to  milch  cows,  lambing  ewes,  and 
other  stock  during  Winter  and  Spring. 
Those  who  look  after  such  matters  are  the 
ones  who  make  money  in  cultivating  the 
soil.  The  above  remarks  apply  not  only  to 
farmers,  but  also  to  every  villager  or  citizen 
who  keeps  a  cow,  and  has  a  garden. 

The  thoughtless  and  impatient  shut  their 
eyes  to  danger,  rather  than  labor  to  avert  it. 
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SEPTEMBER,  1857. 

[We  note  down  a  summary  of  various  operations, 
many  of  them  very  common  ones,  it  is  true,  but  a  simple 
catalogue  like  this  will  often  suggest  a  piece  of  work  that 
would  otherwise  be  forgotten.  The  Calendar  is  adapted 
to  the  latitudes  of  40°  to  44°.  A  little  allowance  must  be 
made  for  each  degree  of  latitude— earlier  north — later 
south.  This  table  will  be  made  out  anew  every  month, 
and  adapted  to  the  season  of  each  year. 

Explanations,— The  letters,  f.  m.  1.,  refer  to  Jirst,  mid¬ 
dle ,  and  last  of.  the  month. 

Doubling  the  letters  thus  :  it.,  mm.,  or  11.,  gives  emphasis 
to  the  particular  period  indicated."! 

FARM. 

Barn  Yards — Absorb  all  liquids  with  a  coating  of  muck 
spread  over  the  whole.  Renew  it  frequently,  depositing 
the  scrapings  and  cattle  droppings  in  a  heap  under  cover 

Buckwheat— Cut  if.  m.  If  left  too  long,  much  grain  will 
be  lost  in  harvesting.  Cradle  and  bind,  rather  than  mow 
it,  and  thresh  as  soon  as  it  is  carted  in  saving  the  straw 
for  bedding. 

Bushes— Continue  to  “  grub  ”  or  “  whip  ”  if.  m.  Clean 
out  hedge  rows  and  till  the  soil  now  worse  than  wasted. 

Cattle— Supply  with  the  soiling  crops,  turnip  and  beet 
tops,  cabbage  trimmings,  &c.,  as  the  pastures  fail.  A  lit¬ 
tle  sugar  cane  or  corn  stalks  fed  to  milch  cofvs  will 
show  good  results  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  milk. 
Give  full  feed  of  grass  and  other  green  crops  to  fattening 
cattle,  as  flesh  can  be  made  much  more  rapidly  now  than 
during  cold  weather.  Pumpkins  and  sugar  beets  may  also 
be  fed  to  good  advantage. 

Cellars— Keep  well  ventilated  and  put  them  in  Winter 
condition,  m.  11.,  constructing  potato  and  root  bins,  fruit 
shelves,  &c. 

Clearing  lands  from  stumps,  stones  and  bushes,  may 
properly  pertain  to  the  work  of  this  month.  Prepare  as 
many  acres  as  possible  for  using  the  mowing  machine  and 
horse  rake  upon. 

Corn — Select  the  earliest,  most  prolific,  and  best  for  seed, 
tracing  up  by  a  few  husks  and  hanging  in  the  loft  or  grana¬ 
ries.  Cut  and  shock  as  soon  as  ripe,  or  upon  the  first  se¬ 
vere  frost.  The  grain  will  be  heavier,  and  the  fodder 
much  better  than  when  exposed  uncut  in  the  field  to  alter¬ 
nate  storm  and  sun,  frost  and  heat. 

Draining— Delay  not  this  longer,  but  bring  those  swampy 
grounds.under  cultivation,  and  make  the  best  portion  of 
the  farm  where  only -flags  and  rushes  now  grow.  Read 
the  series  of  articles  on  this  topic. 

Fences  should  now  be  in  good  repair  both  to  save  the 
corn  and  other  crops,  and  to  bring  up  young  stock  in  cor¬ 
rect,  quiet  habits. 

Forests  designed  for  tillage  may  be  cutoff  ff.  Remove 
the  large  wood  and  burn  as  soon  as  fire  will  run  among 
the  brush,  if  a  crop  of  Winter  grain  is  to  be  put  in  the 
present  season. 

F^owls— Keep  their  roosts  dusted  with  plaster,  and  bar¬ 
rel  the  home-made  guano  for  another  season.  Read  di¬ 
rections  for  putting  down  eggs  on  another  page. 

Grain— Look  to  stacks  and  thresh  early,  securing  the 
grain  from  crows,  rats  and  mice,  &c. 

Granaries— Cleanse  thoroughly  and  make  vermin  proof. 

Hogs— Commence  early  to  fatten,  and  keep  yards  and 
pens  well  supplied  with  manure  materials. 

Manure— Collect  weeds,  turf,  loam,  pond  mud,  sea¬ 
weed,  fish,  and  all  the  muck  it  is  possible  to  obtain,  and 
make  cattle,  horses  and  hogs,  convert  them  into  a  rich 
compost.  One  dollar’s  worth  of  time  or  labor  in  collect¬ 
ing  and  making  manures  now,  is  better  than  spending 
double  or  four  times  the  amount  in  purchasing  a  much 
less  quantity  next  Spring.  Give  a  good  coaling  to  lands 
not  yet  sown  to  Winter  grain. 

Muck— Dig  and  cart  or  pile  up  if.  m.  until  the  rains 
drive  you  from  your .  “  claim.”  Store  a  large  quantity 
under  cover  to  use  in  the  stables  next  winter.  It  will 
PAY. 

Pastures  are  now  getting  short,  feed  all  the  garden  re¬ 
fuse  and  green  crops  to  make  good  Ihe  failing  grass. 

Plow  grounds  for  Wheat  and  Rye  if.,  turning  the  soil 
a  little  deeper  than  formerly.  Subsoil  for  these  crops  if 
possible. 

Potatoes— Dig  as  wanted  for  use ;  but  the  winter  crop 
is  generally  better  in  the  ground  until  cool  weather. 
They  may  as  well  decay  in  the  ground  as  out  of  it. 

Root  crops  are  growing  rapidly  this  month.  Keep  the 
ground  well  stirred  with  the  cultivator,  horse  or  hand 
hoe,  and  suffer  no  weeds  to  grow  in  the  rows. 

Rye— Sow  ff.  m.  if  not  done  last  month. 

Soiling  Crops— Cut  and  feed  as  wanted  if.  m.  Any  re¬ 
maining  should  be  harvested  and  cured  while  the  v\  eather 
is  still  favorable  for  doing  so. 

Stone  Fences  or  Walls— Build  these  during  the  leisure 
of  this  month,  to  use  up  the  stones  and  make  a  substantial 
fence  at  the  same  time. 

Sugar  Cane— Continue  to  cut  and  feed  ff.  m.  The  main 
or  sugar  crop  should  be  harvested  as  soon  as  the  foliage  is 
killctl  by  frost.  See  directions  elsewhere. 
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Timber— Cut  during  this  month  in  preference  to  leaving 
it  till  winter. 

Timothy— Sow  ff.  m.  with  Wheat. 

Turnips— Thin  late  sowings,  feed  early  ones  and  keep 
all  well  hoed.  Sow  more  of  them  ff. 

Weeds— Give  to  hogs  or  add  to  composts  before  they 
ripen  seeds.  Keep  yards  and  manure  heaps  free  from 
them. 

Wheat— Allnot  sown  last  month,  should  now  be  put  in 
as  early  as  maybe,  on  deeply  plowed  and  finely  pulverized 
soil  that  has  receiv  ed  a  good  coating  of  manure.  Many 
complaints  of  winter-kill  are  owing  to  late  sowing.  The 
growth  is  not  sufficient  before  Winter  sets  in  to  protect 
the  roots.  Where  it  can  be  done,  use  the  drill  in  sowing. 
See  article  on  next  page. 

ORCHARD  AND  NURSERY. 

Gathering  early  fruits,  pruning,  washing  and  digging 
about  the  trees  will  constitute  the  principal  labors  in  the 
Orchard  during  this  month.  The  Nurseryman  is  still  en¬ 
gaged  in 

Budding  late  growing  varieties,  especially  peaches. 
Insert  the  buds  low  according  to  directions  given  on  page 
170  of  the  August  Agriculturist.  Use  every  precaution  to 
obtain  shoots  from  genuine  varieties,  and  mark  the  rows 
with  the  name  or  number  of  the  kind  used. 

Examine  all  buds  inserted  three  or  four  weeks  ago  and 
if  they  have  failed,  insert  others  of  the  same  kind.  Look 
to  bandages  and  unless  strips  of  old  cloth  were  used  which 
rupture  by  the  growth  of  the  tree,  loosen  the  binding  or 
slit  it  with  a  knife  if  the  union  is  firm. 

Evergreens  may  be  moved  m.  11.,  but  Spring  is  a  better 
time.  If  pruning  or  shearing  is  requisite  the  present  is  a 
suitable  time.  By  no  means  trim  an  evergreen  to  anaked 
stem  as  you  would  a  deciduous  tree.  The  knife  should 
only  be  used  to  remove  dead  branches,  and  to  clip  the 
ends  occasionally  to  form  a  pyramidal  or  cone  shaped 
head. 

Fruits — Gather  early  varieties  with  care,  picking  by 
hand.  Do  not  wait  for  Bartlett  and  other  pears  to  soften 
upon  the  tree,  but  pick  just  before  they  ripen  and  allow 
them  to  mature  in  the  market  or  on  the  fruit  shelves. 

Grounds  for  Fall  and  Spring  Planting— Prepare  before 
the  busy  planting  season  comes  on.  The  soil  which  is  to 
produce  a  crop  of  trees  should  be  heavily  manured  pre¬ 
vious  to  planting. 

Hoe  Nursery  rows  still,  to  prevent  late  weeds  from 
seeding  the  ground. 

Labels— Procure  a  good  supply  for  fall  use,  when  you 
will  be  too  busy  to  prepare  them. 

Layering — Continue  f.  rn.  as  directed  last  month  on 
page  184.  Select  wood  of  the  present  season’s  growth. 
Separate  those  put  down  last  Fall,  where  they  are  well 
rooted. 

Manures — Prepare  a  good  supply  of  stable  manure  and 
muck. 

Pits  or  Seeds  of  Stone  Fruits—  Collect  and  plant  at  once, 
or  put  in  boxes  of  earth  and  expose  to  the  weather  till 
late  Fall  or  early  Spring. 

Plow  often  in  nursery  rows  and  turn  over  the  soil  for 
Fall  and  Spring  use.  You  can  not  stir  it  too  much  or 
too  deeply. 

Pruning  may  very  properly  be  continued  during  this 
month. 

Records— Keep  a  book  of  all  Nursery  grounds  and  of 
the  specimen  orchard,  in  which  write  all  the  names  plain¬ 
ly,  and  make  the  arrangement  such  as  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  mistakes.  If  the  rows  run  north  and  south 
(the  best  directions)  always  commence  at  a  certain  point 
of  the  compass  and  number  both  the  rows  and  divisions 
of  the  rows  in  one  direction.  North  will  be  a  good 
starting  point  in  the  rows  making  divisions  of  kinds  to¬ 
ward  the  South.  The  rows  themselves  may  number 
from  East,  or  West  as  most  convenient,  always  commenc¬ 
ing  at  the  same  point  and  numbering  in  the  same  direction. 

A  book  of  this  kind  will  prevent  confusion  should  the 
stakes  at  any  time  be  removed. 

Seed  Beds— Do  not  allow  them  to  become  overrun  with 
weeds  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season. 

Seeds  of  Nursery  Stock— Gather  as  they  ripen,  and  as 
nearly  all  of  them  require  planting  in  Autumn,  it  is  better 
to  put  them  in  at  once,  or  place  in  boxes  of  earth  and 
leave  in  the  open  air. 

KITCHEN  AND  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Cabbages — Sow  f.  m.,  for  early  Spring  to  be  pricked  out 
in  a  cold  frame  during  the  Winter.  Use  the  plow  or  horse 
hoe  among  late  field  cabbages,  and  keep  free  from  weeds. 

Cauliflower— Sow  mm.  1.  and  treat  as  cabbages. 

Celery — Earth  up  in  dry  weather  according  to  the  di¬ 
rections  of  last  month.  Keep  well  hoed. 

Cold  Frames— Get  these  in  readiness,  with  the  sashes 
in  order,  and  arrange  them  for  use,  m.  1.— manuring  and 
spading  the  ground  for  those  plants  which  require  Winter 
protection. 

Corn  Salad — Sow  fT.  m. 

Cucumbers— Gather  pickles  f.  m.  before  they  are  injured 
by  the  frost. 


Gooseberries— Make  cuttings  m.  11.  and  plant  in  a  deep 
soil,  or  put  in  boxes  ofearth  for  next  Spring. 

Hoe  growing  crops  often,  especially  late  ones. 

Hops— Gather  ff.  in.  and  house  the  poles  for  another 
year.  See  pages  178  and  204. 

Lettuce— Sow  ff.  for  late  Fall  use,  and  mm.  for  cold 
frames.  As  it  bears  but  little  frost,  transplant  to  the 
frames  11.  if  the  weather  is  cold. 

Manures— Begin  to  collect  a  goodly  supply  for  next 
Spring,  and  use  freely  in  cold  frames.  Muck  can  scarce¬ 
ly  be  too  highly  estimated  for  garden  use. 

Mushrooms— Collect  spawn  ff.  m.  and  prepare  for  mak¬ 
ing  beds. 

Nasturtiums— Gather  and  pickle,  ff.  m. 

Onions— Sow'  ff.  m.  for  Spring  sets,  and  early  use.  A 
light  covering  of  straw  or  brush  will  protect  them  suffi¬ 
ciently  during  the  Winter  in  this  latitude.  See  page  183. 

Parsley— Sow  ff.  m.  for  Spring  use. 

Radishes — Sow  ff.  m.  for  Fall,  and  11.  for  Winter  use. 

Raspberries  and  Blackberries— Cut  out  old  canes  that 
have  done  bearing,  and  house  stakes  for  another  season. 
See  articles  in  this  number. 

Rhubarb — Seed  may  be  sown  ff.  m.  or  left  until  Spring. 

Seeds— Collect  as  fast  as  they  ripen,  and  keep  un¬ 
mixed  and  well  marked. 

Spinach  sow  ff.  m.  and  cover  upon  the  approach  of 
severe  weather.  Straw  or  Evergreen  brush  will  be 
sufficient.  Read  article  on  another  page. 

Strawberries  may  still  be  planted  if  the  bed  was  not  set 
outlast  month.  See  chapter  in  present  number. 

Turnips— Read  articles  elsewhere  and  keep  late  crops 
well  hoed,  running  a  small  plow  or  horse  hoe  between  the 
rows  often. 

Weeds — Keep  down  and  prevent  their  sowing  seed  for 
a  future  crop. 

Winter  Cress— Sow  ff.  m. 

FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  LAWN. 

These  grounds  still  require  attention,  needing  frequent 
hoeings,  occasional  waterings,  and  a  carelul  lemoval  of 
weeds.  Many  of  the  plants  which  were  brought  from  the 
Parlor,  Green  and  Forcing  houses,  and  either  transplanted 
into  the  border,  or  plunged  into  the  earth  without  re¬ 
moving  from  the  pots  will  need  returning  as  the  cool 
nights  of  Autumn  approach.  Attend  also  to  some  of  l he 
early  flowering 

Annuals,  the  grounds  for  which  may  be  prepared  on  a 
warm  border.  After  thorough  manuring  and  deep  work¬ 
ing-trenching  if  possible— sow  Centauria,  Clarkia,  Col- 
linsia,  Coreopsis,  Mignonette,  Phlox,  Scabious,  Sweet 
Alyssum,  &o.,  which  will,  with  a  little  protection,  stand 
the  Winter  and  come  into  early  bloom  in  the  Spring,  or 
some  of  them  may  be  set  in  pots  and  placed  in  the  house 
for  Winter  flowering.  See  page  209. 

Bulbous  Plants— Prepare  grounds  and  put  in  ff.  m.  l„ 
according  to  directions  given  elsewhere. 

Carnations— Remove  layers  f.  m.  and  pot  or  insert  in 
the  border 

Chrysanthemums— Stake  up,  removing  weak  shoots, 
and  prune  side  branches  off  from  those  trained  to  a 
single  stem. 

Cuttings  of  woody  shrubs  may  be  made  11. 

Dahlias  are  still  in  fine  flower.  Keep  them  fastened  to 
stakes  and  prune  off  straggling  side  branches.  Mark  the 
varieties  of  flower  before  they  are  destroyed  by  frost.  A 
simple  method  is  to  tie  a.whitc  strip  of  cloth  to  auAireflow- 
er  stalk,  a  red  strip  to  a  red  or  scarlet  flower,  &c.  Doub¬ 
ling  the  strips  conveys  the  idea  of  a  double  flower. .  This 
is  not  sufficienUy  definite  for  the  amateur  who  should 
preserve  the  original  names  and  specify  the  habits  and 
colors  upon  labels  attatched  to  the  plants  by  wires. 

Delphinium— Sow  m.  11. 

Evergreens— Plant  ff.  m.  if  they  must  be  put  out  before 
Spring. 

Flower  Stalks— Cut  away  and  remove  from  the  grounds 
as  fast  as  they  are  done  blooming. 

Flower  Pits— Construct  m.  11.  according  to  the  plan  de- 
scribed  on  page  79  of  this  volume  (April  No.) 

Geraniums — Take  off  slips  ff  in.  and  pot  for  Winter 
bloom. 

Gravel  Walks— Keep  free  from  grass  and  weeds. 

Lilies — Transplant  or  plant  out  f.  m. 

Pansies— Sow  seed  and  part  layers  f,  m. 

Pinks— Separate  layers  and  pot  or  plant  for  next  season. 

Primulas — Sow  ff  rn. 

Roses — Bud  ff.  any  omitted  last  inoiith.  Layer  the 
present  season’s  grow  th  at  the  same  time. 

Seeds— Collect  varieties  before  they  are  wasted  upon 
the  ground. 

Tender  Plants— rtemove  to1  the  green  and  hot  houses 
mm.  those  varieties  which  would  be  injured  by  the  frost. 
Dress  and  cleanse  them  before  carrying  in. 

Verbenas— Pot  runners  f.  m.  to  preserve  a  stock  for 
Winter  and  early  Spring  bloom. 

Wall  Flowers  and  stocks— Lift  from  borders  and  pot 
m.  1 


GREEN  AND  HOT  HOUSES. 

These  should  be  looked  to  now,  and,  unless  already 
done,  they  should  have  a  thorough  over-hauling  and 
cleansing  at  once.  Look  to  the  furnaces,  flues  and  water- 
pipes  ;  see  that  the  glazing  is  complete,  and  cords,  pul- 
lies,  &c.,in  working  order.  If  the  houses  have  been  en¬ 
tirely  empty,  give  a  thorough  syringing  with  the  force 
pump  or  garden  engine,  throwing  the  water  with  force 
into  every  corner,  crack  and  crevice,  to  dislodge  insects 
harboring  there.  Arrange  the  shelves,  renew  the  bark  or 
saw  dust  bed  if  necessary,  prepare  boxes  and  pots  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  plants,  collect  mold,  peat  and  sand  for  potting, 
and  having  completed  the  other  arrangements,  paint 
where  required,  leaving  the  windows  open  for  a  few  days 
previous  to  bringing  in  the  plants.  If  tender  plants  are 
exposed  to  the  odor  of  new  paint,  it  often  causes  defolia¬ 
tion.  Everything  being  complete,  commence  bringing  in 
and  arranging  the  plants  m.  1.,  according  as  the  weather  is 
warm,  or  cool.  Place  the  taller  varieties  on  the  back 
shelves,  and  low  kinds  in  front,  bearing  in  mind  at  the 
same  time  that  some  varieties  require  more  light  than 
others.  Arrange  them  near  or  at  a  distance  from  the 
furnace  as  they  need  a  strong  or  light  heat.  A  dry- 
shelf  should  contain  those  plants  which  require  very 
little  water,  including  most  of  the  bulbous  roots. 

Air  freely  those  houses  containing  plants,  especially 
when  first  brought  in. 

Annuals— Sow  a  few  f.  m.  1.  for  a  succession  of  bloom. 

Azalias— Take  in  early  before  cool  weather  checks  the 
growth. 

Bulbs— Plant  f.  in.  1.  for  a  succession  of  Winter  bloom, 
keeping  them  in  the  green  house  for  the  present. 

Camellias— Finish  repotting  ff.  m.  and  take  to  houses 
m.  1. 

Fires— Start  m.  11.  to  expel  dampness  from  forcing 
houses. 

Geraniums — Take  from  borders  f.  m.  and  pot  for  Winter 
bloom. 

Insects— Destroy  thoroughly  previous  to  filling  houses. 

PoUing  generally  should  be  completed  early,  and  every 
thing  arranged  for  filling  the  shelves. 

Prune  and  Dress  Potted  Plants  previous  to  carrying  to 
the  houses. 

Verbenas — Make  cuttings,  and  layer  to  keep  up  a 
stock  for  propagation  and  for  Winter  bloom. 

Water — Give  to  plants  when  repotted,  and  apply  freely 
inside  the  house.  Dampen  the  floors  and  syringe  over¬ 
head  to  maintain  a  humid  atmosphere. 


THE  APIARY. 

BY  M.  QUINBY. 

In  most  places,  bees  will  add  nothing  to  their  stores 
after  the  10th  of  this  month.  (Sept.)  In  some  localities, 
they  gain  very  little  even  in  August  ;  but  in  a  few  favored 
sections,  they  will  increase  their  stores  until  October. 
This  of  course  depends  on  what  flowers  there  are  to  sup¬ 
ply  them.  Clover  usually  fails  the  first  of  August.  Buck¬ 
wheat  the  first  of  September  ;  but  Golden  rod,  when  in 
sufficient  abundance ,  prolongs  the  honey  season  into  Octo¬ 
ber.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  cease  to  yield  honey,  the  bees 
will  be  on  the  lookout  for  a  supply  from  other  sources. 
All  weak  stocks  and  swarms,  not  able  to  keep  sufficient 
guard,  are  quite  sure  to  be  found  and  plundered.  Every 
hive  should  be  examined  noiv,  and  not  wait  till  next  week, 
when  it  may  be  too  late.  Do  not  suppose  because  it  was 
good  in  .Tune,  that  it  will  of  course  be  so  now.  All  t.ht 
defenceless  ones,  should  be  put  out  of  harm’s  way  at  once, 
before  honest  bees  are  tempted  into  bad  habits  by  appro 
printing  forbidden  sweets.  Seasonable  attention  to  this 
matter,  will  often  save  much  complaint  between  neigh¬ 
bors,  about  “  first  rate  hives  being  robbed.”  It  is  not  suffi 
ciently  understood  that  good  hives  are  not  plundered  on  the 
start ;  they  are  left  till  all  weak  ones  are  disposed  of.  If 
there  are  no  weak  ones,  and  no  refuse  honey  injudiciously 
exposed  to  entice  bees,  there  will  be  ho  robbing  1 

A  family,  too  weak  to  maintain  a  defence  now,  can  not 
be  successfully  wintered  with  all  possible  assistance,  and 
the  sooner  they  are  out  of  the  way  the  better.  Two  or 
three  weak  ones  may  be  united,  when  the  stands  are  with¬ 
in  a  few  feet  of  each  other,  and  if  judiciously  fed,  may 
possibly  make  something.  A  queenless  stock  containing 
stores  sufficient  to  winter  a  family,  should  receive  the 
bees  and  queen  of  some  one  or  two  weak,  or  diseased 
stocks.  A  swarm  that  works  without  a  queen,  and  has 
even  stored  ample  provisions  for  w'inter,  should  be  broken 
up,  as,  in  such  cases,  they  always  make  too  much  drone 
comb  for  profit,  in  all  localities  where  diseased  or  foul 
brood  prevails,  every  old  stock  should  be  thoroughly  ex¬ 
amined,  and  if  diseased,  it  should  be  condemned  without 
hesitation.  If  the  bees  are  much  reduced,  remove  them, 
and  by  no  means  allow  healthy  stocks  to  appropriate  the 
honey  and  thus  induce  disease. 

As  long  as  the  weather  continues  warm,  any  combs 
taken  from  the  bees,  whether  filled  with  honey  or  not,  will 
need  watching  to  keep  the  moth  worms  out — should  any 
appear,  subject  them  to  the  fumes  ofbuming  sulphur. 
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STABLING  CATTLE  IN  SUMMER. 


The  common  practice  of  allowing  cattle 
to  remain  in  the  open  yard,  or  in  the  pas¬ 
ture,  over  night,  is  a  wasteful  one.  If  in 
the  pasture,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
droppings  are  wasted.  If  our  pastures  were 
in  fine  condition,  with  a  loose  permeable 
soil,  the  liquid  manure  would  be  retained  and 
absorbed  by  the  soil  before  it  had  time  to 
evaporate.  But  most  of  our  pastures  are 
hard,  for  want  of  plowing  for  many  years, 
and  some  of  them  have  never  been  plowed 
at  all.  The  solid  and  liquid  manure  dropped 
upon  them,  is  mostly  lost  in  the  air. 

That  which  falls  in  the  barn-yard  is  lost 
in  the  same  way,  unless  great  pains  be  taken 
to  keep  it  well  coated  with  muck,  and  to 
plow  the  muck  as  often  as  once  a  wreek. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  cows  confined  in  a  small 
vard,  very  soon  tread  down  the  earth  into  a 
solid  hard-pan,  like  a  traveled  highway.  In 
many  a  yard  well  supplied  with  muck,  this 
hard-pan  is  not  broken  from  the  time  it  is 
carted  in,  in  May,  until  it  is  carted  out  the 
following  Spring.  The  most  precious  part 
of  the  droppings  is  evaporated  in  a  constant 
cloud  of  ammonia,  during  the  long  Summer 
months.  It  is  forgotton  that  muck  is  com¬ 
paratively  worthless  in  the  yard,  unless  it  be 
intimately  mixed  with  the  manure.  In  the 
hurry  of  the  Summer  work,  the  frequent 
plowing  and  harrowing  of  the  yards  are  ne¬ 
glected.  Meanwhils  the  farmers’  riches 
take  wings,  while  he  works  in  the  field  by 
day  and  as  he  sleeps  at  night. 

But  if  the  muck  is  supplied,  and  the  plow¬ 
ing  is  attended  to,  in  the  most  thorough 
manner,  it  does  not  save  the  manure  so  ef¬ 
fectually  as  stabling  the  cattle  at  night.  In  a 
barn  properly  constructed,  the  manure  falls 
through  trap  doors  into  the  cellar  beneath, 
upon  a  bed  of  muck  always  light  and  spon¬ 
gy.  Here  no  sun  can  reach  it,  nor  winds  to 
waste  its  gases.  The  process  of  fermenta¬ 
tion  is  held  in  check  by  the  cool  temperature, 
and  the  intermixing  of  the  manure  with  the 
muck.  Where  a  herd  of  cows  is  trained  to 
this  treatment,  they  go  readily  to  their  stalls, 
and  are  at  once  secured,  and  ready  for  the 
milkers.  They  are  less  troubled  with  the 
Hies  than  in  the  open  yard,  and  the  milker  is 
never  disturbed  by  a  run-away  cow.  The 
animals,  too,  it  is  claimed,  are  more  com¬ 
fortable  in  the  cooler  temperature  of  the 
barn.  They  are  also  ready  for  the  extra 
fodder  which  many  farmers  are  beginning 
to  find  it  profitable  to  give  to  their  cows,  in 
the  dry  weather  of  August  and  September. 
There  are  few  pastures  so  flush  with  feed, 
that  there  is  not  a  pinch  at  some  period  of 
the  Summer.  A  cow,  to  do  her  best  and 
yield  the  largest  profit,  should  have  a  full 
supply  of  food  continually.  The  corn  that 
has  been  sown  for  soiling  now  comes  in  to 
meet  the  deficiency  of  grass.  It  is  cut  and 
drawn  to  the  barn  floor  as  wanted,  and  fed 
out  to  the  cattle.  The  flow  of  milk  is  kept 
up,  the  quantity  of  butter  increased,  and  the 
swelling  heap  of  compost  in  the  cellar  be¬ 
neath  tells  a  good  story  of  the  profit  of  sta¬ 
bling  cows  in  Summer.  It  is  a  little  more 
trouble,  but  the  labor  is  abundantly  rewarded. 


FARM  SURROUNDINGS. 

NUMBER  VI. - TURKEYS. 

In  our  last  (at  page  148),  we  discoursed  of 
poultry — hens,  commonly  called.  We  now  talk 
of  the  turkey,  a  weightier,  if  not  more  useful 
creature  ;  fur  next  to  chickens,  we  consider  them 
the  greatest  luxury  of  the  farmer’s  table,  and  the 
most  attractive  for  the  market.  The  policy  of 
keeping  and  rearing  turkeys  will  depend  much  on 
your  farm  or  homestead,  its  proximity  to  neigh¬ 
bors,  the  liability  to  depredations  by  vermin  and 
birds  of  prey — a  dozen  things,  in  fact,  which  y.our 
own  observation  or  experience  must  decide.  We 
presume,  however,  that  your  facilities  for  both 
keeping  and  rearing  them  are  good,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  go  on.  But  we  will  say  in  starting,  that 
if  you  have  valuable  grain  fields  of  any  kind  near 
the  farm  buildings  where  your  poultry  is  kept,  and 
you  cherish  the  grain  crops  more  than  the  tur¬ 
keys,  by  all  means  let  the  latter  alone,  unless  you 
confine  them  till  after  harvest,  for  they  are  an 
uncontrollable  pest  in  standing  grain.  Grass 
lands  are  best  for  them,  for  the  young  ones  will 
not  injure  it,  if  the  broods,  with  the  mothers,  are 
confined  while  the  meadows  are  growing,  and 
hay-cutting  is  usually  over  by  the  time  the  chick¬ 
ens  are  in  “the  road,”  up  to  which  time  they 
should  be  confined  ;  and  when  the  crop  is  se¬ 
cured,  the  grass-hoppers  are  large  enough  to  give 
them  all  the  food  they  need,  except  a  slight  meal 
at  night,  when  they  return  from  foraging,  and  to 
call  them  into  their  usual  roosts  for  the  night. 

Even  in  grain  fields  they  are  capital  gleaners  ; 
and  as  with  grass  feed,  they  may  be  kept  close  till 
grain  is  cut,  when  they  then  turn  out,  and  in  open 
column  spread  over  the  stubble,  picking  up  the 
scattered  kernels,  and  devouring  insects  alike, 
a  beautiful  sight  they  are,  and  we  have  stop¬ 
ped  hours  in  our  saunterings  over  the  shorn 
fields  to  watch  with  what  alacrity  they  spy  and 
chase,  and  gobble  down  the  depredators  on  the 
fruits  of  our  toil  and  solicitude.  So,  let  the 
country  dweller  and  the  farmer  weigh  well  his 
choice,  whether  he  will  be  spoiled  by  noxious  in¬ 
sects,  or  spare  a  little  wholesome  toll  to  his 
young  turkeys,  who  are  sure,  at  the  close  of  the 
season,  to  reward  him  richly  for  all  his  pains 
with  them,  coupled  with  a  little  depredation — on 
our  own  lands,  be  it  understood — but  not  on  our 
neighbors. 

Turkeys,  usually,  are  not  of  any  particular 
breed.  They  are  all  of  one  original  race — the 
wild  bird  of  the  American  forests.  In  their  nor¬ 
mal  state,  they  are  of  one  color,  as  described  by 
Wilson,  Bonaparte  and  Audubon,  in  their  books 
of  ornithology.  Their  color  is  a  bronze  brown, 
of  great  glossiness,  with  a  metallic  coppery  lustre, 
glittering  beautifully  in  the  sunshine  ;  a  plumage 
of  exceeding  brilliancy.  Seldom  are  their  pris¬ 
matic  colors  equalled  by  those  in  a  state  of  do¬ 
mestication,  and  were  the  wild  bird  easily  brought 
into  subjection,  and  so  retained  in  its  purity,  we 
should  greatly  prefer  its  uniformity  of  plumage, 
and  the  erect  gait  and  imperial  habit  which  it 
brings  from  the  woods.  But  these  are  counter¬ 
balanced  by  its  shy  disposition  and  propensity  to 
ramble  abroad,  secreting  its  nests  in  the'  woods 
or  groves,  and  by  the  casualties  they  are  prone 
to  suffer  in  the  indulgence  of  such  vagrant  hab¬ 
its.  Commend  us,  then,  for  domestic  uses,  all 
things  considered,  to  the  best  kinds  of  domesti¬ 
cated  turkeys.  The  wild  bird  is  no  larger  in  size 
than  the  average  of  tame  turkeys,  although  some 
people  think  so.  Though  not  of  different  breeds, 
there  is  quite  a  variety  of  style  and  size  in  the 
domestic  turkey,  according  to  the  treatment  they 
receive  at  the  hands  of  their  breeders,  and  the 
soils  and  food  on  which  they  are  reared.  The 


largest  and  finest  birds  we  have  seen  are  those  of 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  the  primitive 
soils  of  Eastern  and  lower  New-York,  New- 
Jersey,  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Dry,  graveliy 
soils  are  proverbially  healthy  for  them.  They 
are  reared  usually  by  small  farmers,  on  mixed 
food,  such  as  milk,  boiled  potatoes  and  Indian 
meal,  when  young,  and  fed  off  on  corn  and 
cooked  mush  in  preparing  for  market.  They  thus 
acquire  a  weight  of  several  pounds  larger  at 
maturity  than  when  reared  on  moist  or  clayey 
grounds,  and  left  to  shift  for  themselves  in  in¬ 
fancy.  We  have  seen  many  a  full-grown  gobblei 
at  two  or  three  years  old,  that  would  weigh 
thirty  to  thirty-five  pounds  alive,  at  his  fattest, 
and  hens  of  equal  size,  that  would  kick  the  steel¬ 
yard  beam  at  eighteen  and  twenty  pounds,  while 
the  neglected  ones,  at  their  very  best,  would 
hardly  reach  twenty  or  twenty-five  in  the  one, 
and  a  dozen  to  fifteen  pounds  in  the  other.  The 
turkey  is  like  every  other  animal,  in  fact,  im¬ 
proved  or  deteriorated  as  they  are  treated,  cared 
for,  and  acclimated. 

As  to  color,  it  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  taste  in  the 
selection.  We  have  kept  them  of  all  shades, 
from  a  jet  hlack  to  a  snow  white.  But  on  the 
whole,  we  prefer  colors  other  than  pure  white. 
As  a  variety,  the  whites  are  fanciful,  but  we 
never  saw  them  so  large  as  the  others  ;  nor  are 
they  usually  so  hardy  ;  and  their  skin  is  paler,  in¬ 
dicating  less  flavor  in  flesh  than  the  darker  ones. 
The  white  ones  have  white  legs  also,  which  is 
objectionable.  The  true  color  of  a  turkey’s  leg  is 
a  deep  pink  or  reddish  j  that  of  the  wild  bird  is 
always  so  ;  yet  the  coal  black  ones  have  usually 
a  dark  leg,  but  redeemed  by  a  gold-colored  skin, 
covering  a  rich,  high-flavored  meat.  The  dark- 
colored  birds,  also,  are  more  hardy,  and  require 
less  nursing  than  white  ones.  Any  color,  in  fact, 
which  has  a  black  or  dark  edging  to  the  feathers, 
even  if  the  body  of  the  feathers  be  white,  is  good, 
and  if  the  birds  themselves  bear  our  description, 
we  would  not  object  to  them.  If  a  variety  of 
color  be  desirable  in  your  flock,  you  have  but  to 
select  your  breeders  of  different  hues,  and  every 
probable  shade,  between  a  crow  black  and  a  pure 
white  will  be  among  the  offspring. 

In  selecting  your  breeding  birds,  a  perfect 
form  and  a  stout  healthy  body  should  be  the  first 
objects.  The  cock  should  be  proud,  full  of  gob¬ 
ble,  and  strut, — domineering  and  pretentious. 
These  characteristics  indicate  constitution,  hardi¬ 
ness,  and  stamina.  The  hen  should  be  quiet  in 
habit,  full  in  body  and  feather,  and  domestic  in 
her  attachments.  We  do  not  here  propose  to  lay 
down  directions  for  the  treatment  and  rearing  of 
turkeys,  as  it  would  occupy  more  space  than  we 
have  to  give,  and  as  we  have  already  alluded  to 
the  excellent  treatise  of  our  friend  Bement,  in  his 
Harper’s  Edition  of  the  “  Poulterer’s  Companion,” 
shall  turn  our  reader  over  to  him  for  full  details  on 
that  subject.  We  have  bred  turkeys  from  our 
eaily  boyhood,  have  had  varied  success  with 
them,  keep  them  now  of  a  size  and  weight  the 
largest  and  heaviest  that  we  have  named,  and 
think  that  we  can  almost  beat  the  world  in  the 
excellence  and  prowess  of  our  birds,  which,  by 
the  way,  we  care  not  to  tell  of,  as  a  whole  army 
of  our  pains-taking  subscribers  would  besiege  us 
for  specimens.  We  therefore  give  them  due 
notice  that  we  are  not  a  turkey  merchant,  and  for 
their  wants  in  that  line  commend  them  to  an 
examination  of  the  various  flocks  in  tneir  own 
neighborhood  and  elsewhere,  from  which  either 
to  commence  their  own  stock,  or  invigorate  and 
improve  it,  if  needful.  One  or  two  items  in  man¬ 
agement,  however,  we  will  name,  by  an  adhe¬ 
rence  to  which  we  have  been  uniformlv  success¬ 
ful.  These  are,  first  :  Have  a  kind,  faithful,  ex- 
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perienced  woman,  who  loves  poultry,  to  look  alter 

them.  Second  :  Let  your  hen  lay  a  single  clutch 
of  eggs,  and  then  sit  on  them,  as  a  late  brood  is 
worth  little  in  this  climate.  Third  :  Confine  the 
hen  and  her  brood  in  a  pen,  six  or  eight  feet 
square,  well  covered,  on  a  clean  sod  ;  give  the 
young  chicks  all  the  milk,  either  sweet  or  sour, 
they  want,  and  thoroughly  cook  the  food  for  them. 
If  you  have  not  sour  milk  curds,  Indian  meal, 
well  boiled  into  mush,  as  if  you  were  to  eat  it 
yourself,  is  the  best  food,  as  raw  pudding  scours 
them  ;  and  as  they  grow  larger,  mix  boiled  pota¬ 
toes  with  it,  if  you  have  them,  till  they  get  as 
large  as  quails,  and  can  catch  grasshoppers  ;  then 
let  them  out  to  scour  the  fields,  and  our  word  for 
it,  you  will  always  have,  barring  accidents,  a 
noble  flock  of  turkeys  in  the  Fall  to  rewaid  your 
pains-taking. 

THE  AUTUMN  HAIRS. 

The  season  is  approaching  for  our  annual  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  products. 
These  are  the  most  useful  and  interesting  of  our 
rural  holidays.  Here  convene  enthusiastic  and 
skillful  cultivators,  from  far  and  near,  to  compare 
opinions,  to  discuss  unsettled  questions,  to  glean 
cnrious  information  of  all  sorts,  and  to  win  prizes  ! 
Such  gatherings  operate  favorably  in  many  re¬ 
spects.  They  furnish  a  season  of  rest  from  la¬ 
bor,  and  of  relaxation  from  the  daily  cares  of 
home  life.  They  bring  out  the  leading  minds  en¬ 
gaged  in  rural  occupations,  whose  zeal  and  whose 
success  inspire  others  with  new  enthusiasm  in 
their  chosen  pursuit.  .  They  lead  to  the  forming 
»f  new  acquaintances,  and  brighten  the  links  of 
»ld  friendships. 

But  some  persons,  as  we  happen  to  know,  re¬ 
frain  from  active  participation  in  Fairs  because 
having  competed  a  few  times  for  premiums  with¬ 
out  success,  they  think  it  useless  to  try  again. 
To  such  we  would  kindly  say  :  Don’t  think  the 
great  object  to  be  sought  in  attending  Fairs  is  to 
win  premiums.  It  is  a  higher  and  better  object 
to  give  and  to  gain  information,  to  give  and  to 
get  new  impulses,  to  form  new  friendships,  and 
to  confirm  old  ones.  Dear  Sirs,  go  to  the  Fair, 

then,  by  all  means.  Take  with  you  whatever  ex¬ 
cellent  production  you  may  have,  and  let  it  take 
its  chance  in  the  competition  for  reward.  But 
do  you  be  sure  and  go.  Go,  with  a  glad  and  free 
heart,  thankful  for  the  blessings  of  a  kind  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  let  the  light  of  your  happy  counte¬ 
nance  diffuse  joy  over  all  you  meet. 

The  prominence  lately  given  at  our  Fairs  to 
exhibitions  of  horse-speed,  and  of  female  eques- 
trianship,  we  cannot  approve.  In  admiration  of 
that  noble  animal,  the  horse,  we  are  second  to 
none.  In  admiration  of  woman,  we  are — what 
shall  we  say  1  But  there  is  a  place  for  every¬ 
thing.  We  like  not  to  have  our  peaceful  agricul¬ 
tural  exhibitions  turned  into  horse-races ;  and 
least  of  all,  do  we  like  to  see  gentle,  loving  wo¬ 
man  vaulting  into  the  arena  to  become  a  specta¬ 
cle  for  gaping  thousands. 

An  improvement  on  our  present  mode  of  con¬ 
ducting  Fairs  would  be,  to  connect  with  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  any  superior  product,  some  account  of 
the  method  of  its  production.  It  is  not  enough  to 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  spectator  with  splendid 
animals,  vegetables,  fruits,  grain  crops,  &c.  The 
earnest  minded  cultivator  is  all  the  while  inqui¬ 
ring,  how  did  he  do  it,  and  how  can  I  do  the  same,  or 
a  similar  thing  ?  Such  information  could  be  giv¬ 
en,  perhaps,  verbally,  by  the  exhibitor  himself,  on 
some  day  specially  set  apart  for  such  purposes, — 
or  it  might  be  given  in  a  concisely  written  state¬ 
ment  appended  to  the  object  exhibited.  If  some 
such  arrangement  could  be  made,  we  think  it 
would  add  a  great  attraction  to  our  Fairs. 


Above  we  present  a  cut  of  an  implement,  which, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  engraving,  and  from 
the  description  furnished  to  us,  would  appear  to 
be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  farmer.  It  is 
proper  to  say  that  we  have  not  personally  used  or 
examined  the  implement  itself,  and  we  only  in¬ 
troduce  this  notice  of  it  to  give  our  readers  the 
same  opportunity  as  we  have,  of  judging  of  its 
merits.  The  advantages  claimed  by  the  invent¬ 
or  are,  that  while  the  knife  teeth  cut.  up  clods,  the 
roller,  weighing  some  400  pounds,  and  armed  also 
with  cutting  teeth,  pulverizes  the  soil  completely. 
The  points  of  the  teeth  being  inclined  backward, 
obviates  the  usual  clogging,  and  facilitates  its 
passage  over  rocks  and  fast  stones.  The  19 
knives  in  the  triangular  frame,  each  projecting  9 
inches,  and  the  32  knives  in  the  roller,  projecting 
inches,  must  certainly  tear  the  ground  to  pie¬ 
ces  pretty  thoroughly — an  important  thing  in  til¬ 
lage.  There  are  other  advantages  claimed  for  it 
over  the  common  harrow  and  roller,  and  in  its 
use  on  various  kinds  of  lands.  These  will  be  ev¬ 
ident  to  the  practical  farmer.  The  implement 
was  patented  two  years  since,  by  Wm.  Gourley, 
of  White  Post,  Va.  For  further  information  re¬ 
specting  its  price,  &c.,  see  advertisement. 


HINTS  ON  WHEAT  SOWING- 

Having  discussed  this  subject  somewhat  fully 
in  our  last  volume,  we  do  not  propose  to  take  it 
up  again  at  length  before  next  year.  There  are 
some  hints,  however,  which  cannot  be  too  often, 
nor  too  strongly  presented. 

Sow  early.— There  is  only  one  prominent  objec¬ 
tion  to  early  sowing,  viz.:  that  the  Hessian  fly 
attacks  early  sown  wheat  the  most  severely.  But 
the  ravages  of  this  insect,  (which  works  only  in 
the  stalk,)  like  those  of  the  Chinch  Bug,  are  confin¬ 
ed  to  comparatively  limited  localities.  The  present 
great  enemy  to  the  wheat  crop,  throughout  the 
country,  is  the  Midge,  or  yellow  wheat  gnat,  (er¬ 
roneously  called  the  weevil,  or  yellow  weevil,) 
which  is  produced  from  the  egg  of  theClear-winged 
Wheat  Fly,  ( Cecidomyia  Tritici.)  [Let  it  be  noted 
that  the  Hessian  Fly  attacks  the  stalk,  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn  and  Spring  ;  the  weevil  attacks  the  ripe  grain, 
usually  after  it  is  in  the  mow,  stack  or  gran  ary  ; 
while  the  egg  of  the  Midge  is  laid  in  the  imma¬ 
ture  grain,  and  hatches  out  into  a  little  yellow 
worm,  or  gnat,  which  only  eats  the  grain  while 
still  soft.)  Now,  we  believe,  all  experience  proves 
that  the  Midge  is  least  injurious  to  early  sown,  or 
early  ripening  wheat.  This  insect  is  not  hatched 
until  somewhat  late  in  the  Spring  or  Summer,  and 
as  it  can  only  injure  the  grain  while  soft,  wheat 


ripening  very  early  gets  out  of  the  way  before  the 
the  Midge  can  materially  effect  it.  To  avoid 
it  as  much  as  possible  then,  sow  early  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  that  the  crop  may  get  well  started  this  sea¬ 
son  ;  sow  the  earliest  maturing  varieties,  and 
hasten  the  crop  forward  by  manuring,  and  by 
making  the  soil  dry  as  possible  by  draining  or 
ditching.  In  answer  to  the  numerous  inquiries 
for  a  remedy  against  this  pest,  we  can  give  no 
better  specific  than  the  one  here  stated.  Various 
remedies  have  been  proposed,  such  as  burning 
sulphur  in  the  field,  scattering  lime  over  the  grain  ; 
while  wet  with  dew  during  the  setting  of  the  grain, 
but  none  of  these  have  as  yet  proved  valuable,  so 
far  as  we  can  learn. 

Early  sown  wheat  is  less  liable  to  Winter-kill, 
and  to  rotting  in  the  ground,  and,  everything  con¬ 
sidered,  we  say  get  the  seed  into  the  soil  now, 
just  as  soon  as  possible.  Nature  is  a  good  promp¬ 
ter,  and  she  sows  the  next  crop  as  soon  as  the 
ripe  gram  falls  from  the  stalks.  North  of  this  lat¬ 
itude  (41°)  it  would  be  better  if  every  kernel  of 
Seed  could  be  in  the  ground  before  the  middle  of 
September  ;  and  it  should  not  be  delayed  beyond 
Oct.  1st,  for  several  degrees  of  latitude  south  of 
this,  though  good  crops  are  often  raised  in  Mary¬ 
land,  Delaware,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Missouri  and  Southern  portions  of  Illinois,  Indiana 
and  Ohio,  from  seed  sown  as  late  as  the  last  of 
October.  Earlier  sowing  is  desirable,  however. 

Preparing  the  soil. — -The  best  preparation  of  the 
soil  is  to  plow  in  deeply  a  heavy  coat  of  clover, 
and  afterwards  pulverize  the  surface  thoroughly 
with  the  harrow,  roller,  gang  plow,  or  cultivator, 
or  with  the  common  plow  run  shallow.  Let  the 
clover  or  sod,  turned  deeply  under,  lie  undisturb¬ 
ed.  Whatever  may  be  the  previous  preparation, 
let  the  final  job  before  sowing  seed  be,  to  reduce 
the  surface  to  a  fine  tilth.  A  harrow  with  sharp 
cornered  teeth,  run  often  over  the  surface,  will  be 
pretty  effectual. 

Manures. — As' above  stated,  green  crops  or  sod 
land  turned  under,  are  excellent  manures.  Lime 
sown  broad-cast,  and  well  harrowed  in,  is  good 
for  wheat, — 10  to  15  bushels  per  acre  on  light 
soils,  and  25  to  50  bushels  or  more  on  heavy  clay, 
or  peaty  land  may  be  used  There  are  few  light, 
or  loamy  soils  on  which  it  will  not  pay  to  sow  a 
few  bushels  of  plaster  per  acre— 2  to  12  or  more 
bushels  according  to  the  good  or  poor  condition  of 
the  soil.  Guano,  (genuine  Peruvian  only,),  and 
finely  ground  or  dissolved  unburned  bones  are  the 
very  best  manures  for  wheat.  Guano  should  be 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil  some  days  before 
sowing  the  seed.  Bone  dust  may  be  put  in  with 
the  seed,  and  if  in  direct  contact  with  it  all  the 
better.  But  no  one  can  economically  use  any 
purchased  manures  for  wheat,  while  he  has  a 
mass  of  barn-yard  manure  decaying  around  the 
stalls  or  cattle  pens.  The  soils  of  the  West,  al¬ 
ready  rich  in  black  organic  matter,  do  not  need 
any  of  these  organic  manures,  save  the  “soak.” 
described  below.  On  these  soils,  however,  wo 
think  a  moderate  coating  of  lime,  where  it  is  ac¬ 
cessible,  will  be  found  to  produce  a  good  effect. 
Wherever  manure  of  any  kind  is  used,  let  it  be 
well  and  deeply  mixed  with  the  soil.  The  direc¬ 
tions  for  using.manures  given  on  page  78  of  this 
volume,  should  always  he  kept  in  mind. 

Sow  good  plump  seed. — On  this  point,  please 
turn  to  page  78  of  this  volume,  (April  No.,)  and 
read  the  first  column.  Large  plump  kernels  fur¬ 
nish  just  the  kind  of  nutriment  needed  to  give 
the  germ  a  good  start,  which  will  tell  strongly 
upon  its  future  growth.  That  “  like  produces  its 
like,”  holds  good  generally  for  all  kinds  of  seed, 
and  in  nothing  more  than  in  wheat.  The  best 
wheat  grower  we  have  ever  known,  (now 
deceased,)  practiced,  from  year  to  year. 
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sorting  out  the  large  kernels  only  for 
seed.  He  had  a  coarse  hand  sieve  made,  and 
kept  a  person  using  it  for  several  days  every  year. 
To  secure  100  bushels  for  seed,  or  family  use,  500 
bushels  were  sifted  over.  Four  bushels  out  of 
every  five  passed  through  the  meshes,  only  the 
fifth  bushel  of  large  plump  kernels  remaining  in 
the  sieve  was  thrown  into  a  separate  bin  to  sow, 
or  grind  for  home  purposes.  Even  that  passing 
through  the  sieve  was  always  good  enough  to 
bring  the  highest  market  price.  This  practice, 
pursued  from  year  to  year,  produced  marked  re¬ 
sults  in  the  improvement  and  increased  yield  of  the 
crop.  Not  only  does  such  a  method  improve  the 
quality  of  the  wheat  grown,  but  it  is  the  surest 
plan  for  getting  rid  of  foul  seeds. 

Many  good  wheat  growers  thresh  all  their 
seed  wheat  with  a  flail,  to  avoid  crushing  the  ker¬ 
nels  by  using  a  threshing  machine,  which  often 
cracks  or  bruises  at  least  a  tenth  part  of  the  very 
best  kernels  Their  method  is  this  :  The  whole 
sheaves  are  thrown  upon  the  threshing  floor,  and 
the  heads  beat  a  few  times  with  a  flail,  which' 
takes  off  a  portion  of  the  ripest  and  plumpest 
grain.  The  sheaves  are  then  packed  away  in  the 
mow  to  be  run  through  a  machine  at  leisure.  Any 
one  used  to  the  flail  knows  that  by  only  stopping 
to  beat  off  half  of  the  grains,  he  can,  in  a  short 
time,  thresh  a  hundred  bushels.  It  is  the  last  and 
smallest  kernels  that  require  the  most  of  the  hard 
knocks  with  the  flail. 

No  specific  variety  of  seed  has  proved  best  in 
all  sections.  Experience  and  observation  are  the 
safest  guides  in  each  locality.  Taking  the  country 
together,  the  Red  Mediterranean  has  done  far 
better  than  any  other  single  variety. 

Preparing  the  seed. — To  prevent  all  danger  of 
smut  it  is  always  safest  to  soak  the  seed  8  or  10 
hours  in  brine  strong  enough  to  float  an  egg  ;  drain 
it  well,  and  then  shovel  it  over  on  the  floor  with 
fresh  slaked  lime  until  every  kernel  is  well 
coated.  Enough  may  be  prepared  at  a  time  for 
two  or  three  days’  use,  if  it  be  not  left  in  a  large 
heap  to  heat.  The  prepared  seed  should  not  be 
long  exposed  to  the  sun,  before  being  covered  in 
the  earth.  The  lime  serves  a  triple  purpose ; 
it  prevents  smut,  helps  prepare  organic  matter  in 
the  soil  around  the  seed  for  furnishing  the  first 
roots  with  immediate  nutriment,  and  also  aids  to 
destroy  or  prevent  insects.  We  think  a  still  bet¬ 
ter  soak  than  the  above  is  made  by  mixing  one 
quart  of  tar  with  five  or  six  quarts  of  warm  wa¬ 
ter.  Coat  the  seed  with  this,  and  afterwards  roll 
it  in  lime.  The  tar  affords  additional  nutriment 
to  the  young  plant.  The  seed  can  be  treated  to 
the  tar  and  lime  and  used  immediately,  or  not,  as 
may  be  most  convenient. 

Mode  of  sowing. — For  very  many  reasons,  we 
strongly  recommend  sowing  wheat,  as  well  as 
other  seeds,  with  a  drill  machine.  The  seeding 
is  done  much  more  uniformly,  with  little  more 
than  half  the  quantity  of  seed, — the  saving  of  seed 
in  a  single  season  is  enough  alone  to  pay  the  cost 
of  a  drill,  that  is  on  a  large  farm,  or  where  two  .or 
three  farmers  unite  in  purchasing  one.  The  seed 
is  covered  at  a  more  uniform  depth  than  with  a 
harrow.  Wheat  growing  in  drills  is  less  likely 
to  rust,  as  light  and  air  penetrate  between  the 
rows.  Next  to  drilling,  plowing  in  is  advisable. 
A  gang  plow  is  admirable  for  this.  The  common 
plow,  if  run  shallow,  but  at  a  uniform  depth, 
leaves  the  seed  in  rows  with  a  little  ridge  of  earth 
between  them.  During  Winter  and  Spring  these 
ridges  crumble  down,  and  materially  aid  to  cover 
and  protect  roots  thrown  out  by  frost.  The  old 
plan  of  harrowing  in  seed,  which  covers  a  part 
of  the  kernels  two  to  six  inches  in  depth,  another 
oakt  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches,  and  a  third 


part  not  at  all,  should  be  discarded — the  sooner 
the  better. 

The  finishing  touches. — Let  the  surface  of  every 
wheat  field  be  left  as  smooth  as  may  be.  The 
growing  scarcity  of  labor  will  increase  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  using  harvesting  machines.  Let  the  small 
stones  he  pressed  under  with  the  roller,  carried 
off,  or  piled  up.  If  grass  seed  is  to  be  sown  on 
the  wheat,  now  or  in  the  Spring,  it  is  important 
to  leave  the  surface  smooth  for  mowing.  But  the 
most  important  thing  for  the  wheat  crop  itself,  is 
to  leave  it  well  drained.  Remember  that  it  is  the 
freezing  of  water  in  the  soil,  and  not  of  the  soil  it¬ 
self,  that  kills  wheat.  (See  §  1  and  §  2,  page  101 
of  this  volume.)  If  wheat  fields  are  not  already 
underdrained  so  that  no  water  will  stand  in  any 
part  of  them  in  Winter  or  Spring,  then  special  care 
should  be  taken  to  have  a  good  system  of  deep 
dead  furrows  left  well  opened — from  every  low 
spot  especially,  and  then  take  care  that  none 
of  them  get  choked  or  filled  during  Winter. 


HUSKING  MACHINES. 


are  seen  thrust  into  the  ear  just  before  the  opera¬ 
tor.  By  the  motion  of  the  wheel  which  is  moved 
by  a  foot  paddle,  these  chisels  rise  up,  come  to¬ 
gether,  strike  down  into  the  ear,  spread  apart,  rise 
up  again,  and  so  on.  The  operator  simply  works 
the  wheel  with  his  feet  and  lays  down  the  ears 
under  the  fingers  or  chisels  in  succession. 


If  a  machine  could  be  invented  with  intelligence 
enough  to  both  pick  and  husk  corn  as  it  was 
driven  through  the  field  by  horse-power,  we 
should  have  some  hope  of  relief  from  the  sore 
fingers,  (we  speak  feelingly)  and  aching  shoulders 
incident  to  corn  husking.  But  on  this  point  we  are 
yet  skeptical.  Several  attempts  have  been  made 
to  construct  machines  which  will  husk  the  ears 
after  they  are  picked  from  the  stalk,  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  that  we  could  husk  corn  on  the  stalk 
faster  than  we  could  pick  off  the  ears  and  place 
them  in  a  proper  order  in  a  machine  However, 
we  may  be  mistaken  on  this  point,  and  on  this 
account,  or  more  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  those 
who  may  wish  to  know  how  husking  can  be  done 
by  machinery,  we  present  an  illustration  of  the 
last  invented,  and  probably  the  best  implement 
designed  for  this  purpose.  To  explain  its  opera¬ 
tion,  we  may  take  two  narrow  chisels  and  place 
their  flat  sides  together.  Stick  these  down 
'through  the  butt  end  of  the  ear  close  to  the  ker¬ 
nels.  Then  draw  the  chisels  quickly  apart, 
and  the  ear  will  be  pushed  out  of  the  husks, 
falling  on  one  side,  and  the  butt  and  husks  on 
the  other.  In  the  machine  here  shown  a  similar 
operation  takes  place.  The  two  chisels  or  fingers 


IS  THE  SEED  CORN  SELECTED? 

Now  is  the  time  to  attend  to  it.  Look  out  the 
most  forward,  thrifty  stalks,  where  there  are  two 
or  three  good  ears  on  each.  Let  these  ripen 
thoroughly — if  practicable,  more  than  the  general 
crop,  which  should  be  cut  before  the  stalks  are 
dry,  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  them  for  fodder. 
See  last  column  of  page  150,  July  number.  Se¬ 
lect  only  for  seed  such  ears  as  are  entirely  filled 
out  at  the  tips  and  butts  with  plump  kernels.  Let 
these  be  kept  in  a  dry  place  over  Winter.  The 
old  plan  of  braiding  them  in  tresses,  and  hanging 
them  up,  is  by  no  means  a  bad  one,  though  some 
may  think  it  troublesome  where  fifty  or  a  hundred 
bushels  of  seed  corn  is  wanted.  It  pays  just  as 
well,  proportionally,  to  expend  time  and  care  for 
a  large  amount  of  seed,  as  where  only  a  few  ears 
are  wanted.  Proper  care  in  the  selection  of  the 
best  ears  will  not  only  improve  the  quality,  but 
also  the  quantity  of  the  next  crop.  And  further, 
a  little  extra  care  in  ripening  and  keeping  seed 
dry,  may  save  an  extra  planting  next  Spring — per¬ 
haps  save  the  loss  of  a  crop. 


DIG  MUCK!  DIG  MUCK!! 


We  have  very  often  referred  to  the  value  of 
muck  and  swamp  mud  as  fertilizers  for  all  crops, 
and  on  all  soils  not  well  supplied  with  organic 
matter,  and  especially  of  the  great  utility  of  mix¬ 
ing  it  in  large  quantities  with  the  yard  manure, 
but  we  cannot  return  to  this  topic  too  often.  If 
we  accomplish  nothing  else  than  to  stir  up 
farmers  to  appropriate  to  their  fields  a  moiety 
of  the  rich  stores  of  organic  matter  now  lying 
useless  in  the  swamps,  swales,  and  low  spots,  we 
shall  not  labor  in  vain.  All  these  black  earths 
are  the  remains  of  plants,  and,  as  we  have  form¬ 
erly  shown,  they  furnish  just  the  elements  to 
nourish  other  plants  of  every  kind.  If  not  al- 
already  attended  to,  now  is  the  time  to  dig 
out  and  pile  up  large  stores  of  these  materials, 
before  the  ground  is  filled  with  water.  The  Gart- 
ing  to  yards  and  fields  can  be  done  at  leisure,  in 
the  later  Autumn,  or  Winter  months.  Remember 
that  one  load  of  manure  and  two  loads  of  muck 
are  better  than  two  loads  of  manure  not  so  treated. 

MILDEW  ON  GRAPES— REMEDY. 

Mrs.  H.  F.  McKay,  of  Naples,  N.  Y.,  inquires 
“  if  an  answer  to  ‘  subscriber’s’  question  on  mil¬ 
dew  will  be  as  acceptable  from  a  lady  as  from  one 
of  the  ‘  lords  of  creation’,  ”  to  which  we  give  the 
reply  of  the  Irishman  who  asked  if  one  man  was 
not  as  good  as  another  :  “  Indade  he  is,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  better.”  Anticipating  our  reply  Mrs.  McKay 
gives  a  specific  used  by  her  husband,  (one  of  the 
lords,  ha !)  for  years,  and  no  humbug.  Take  equal 
quantities  hy  weight  of  lime  and  sulphur ;  put  the 
sulphur  into  a  barrel  of  the  unslaked  lime  upon  it ; 
pour  on  a  kettle  of  boiling  water.  When  the 
whole  is  thoroughly  mixed  by  the  slaking  and  by 
stirring,  pour  in  some  cold  water  and  allow  it  to 
settle.  One  pound  of  sulphur  and  one  of  lime  is 
used  for  each  40  vines.  The  liquid  is  applied  with, 
a  garden  engine  or  syringe,  so  as  to  wet  every  leaf 
and  bunch  of  grapes.  The  grapes  require  constant 
attention  at  the  mildew  season,  which  with  us  is 
from  the  last  of  July  to  the  middle  of  August.  A 
mildewed  cluster  is  now  a  rarity  with  us. 
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MECHANICAL  PREPARATION  OE  THE  SOIL. 

NO.  V — DRAINING. 

[Continued  from  page  126.] 

We  have  now  entered  upon  the  most  difficult 
part  of  our  subject.  There  is  a  great  variety  of 
methods  which  may  be  adopted  in  removing  ex¬ 
cess  of  moisture  from  land,  no  one  of  which 
would  be  everywhere  applicable,  and  yet  each  of 
which  may  be  best  adapted  to  some  particular  lo¬ 
cality  or  circumstances.  (We  shall  defer  all  re¬ 
marks  upon  the  general  laying  out  of  drains,  or 
their  location,  till  we  have  described  the  different 
methods  of  constructing  the  drains  themselves.) 

The  principal  kinds  of  drains  are  ridge  land 
drains — open  ditches ,  including  sheep  drains — bog 
drains — well  drains — wood  drains — stone  drains — 
and  tile  drains  Each  of  these  classes  of  drains  are 
constructed  with  various  modifications.  We 
shall  describe  briefly  each  of  these  different  meth¬ 
ods,  dwelling  more  particularly  upon  stone  and 
tile  drains,  which  are  more  generally  applicable, 
and  are  the  most  important. 

RIDGE  LANDS. 

Ever  since  the  invention  of  furrow-turning 
plows,  it  has  been  customary  with  many  farmers 
to  plow  wet  ground  in  ridges,  four  to  eight  paces 
in  width,  turning  two  furrows  upon  a  third  un¬ 
broken  one  in  the  centre  of  the  land,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  furrows  against  these,  so  as  leave  a  wide 
double  furrow — called  a  dead  furrow — between 
each  of  the  lands.  The  after  action  of  the  harrow 
depresses  the  highest  part  of  the  ridge  a  little, 
and  leaves  a  regularly  inclined  surface  on  each 
side,  from  the  centre  of  the  ridge  to  the  dead- 
furrows.  After  the  sowing  of  the  crops  is  com¬ 
pleted,  the  dead-furrows  are  cleaned  out  by  run¬ 
ning  a  plow,  with  either  a  single  or  double  share, 
through  them  ;  and  across  these  are  cut  deep 
furrows  through  the  lower  parts  of  the  field  to 
some  convenient  outlet.  A  spade  or  hoe  is  finally 
used  to  clean  out  the  intersections  of  the  furrows 
where  they  have  been  filled  up  in  crossing  each 
other ;  also,  to  remove  any  lumps  of  earth  or 
stones  that  have  fallen  back  after  the  passage  of 
the  cleaning  plow,  and  to  deepen  any  parts  of  the 
furrows  where  it  may  be  necessary. 

This  kind  of  draining,  where  improved  modes 
have  not  been  adopted,  is  almost  universal ;  though 
we  have  visited  many  farms  where  even  this 
simplest  of  all  methods  of  draining  is  not  prac¬ 
ticed.  The  chief  recommendations  of  this  plan 
of  removing  surplus  water  are  :  its  simplicity,  its 
cheapness,  and  its  partial  good  results  ;  and  we 
strongly  recommend  its  continuance  where  bet¬ 
ter  methods  cannot,  or  will  not  be  put  in  practice. 
Most  farmers,  we  believe,  alternately  change  the 
position  of  the  ridges  and  furrows  ;  that  is,  at  ev¬ 
ery  new  crop,  they  turn  the  ridge  furrows  into 
the  former  dead-furrows,  and  leave  the  dead-fur- 
rows  in  place  of  the  former  ridges.  This  may  do 
where  there  is  but  little  wetness  of  soil  and  a 
comparatively  porous  subsoil  ;  but  our  own  expe¬ 
rience  has  convinced  us,  that  where  only  one 
plowing  is  given  for  each  crop,  and  where  the 
soil  is  pretty  wet,  it  is  better  to  keep  the  ridges  in 
the  same  place  for  a  number  of  years ;  and  when 
the  alteration  is  made,  to  give  two  plowings  in 
the  same  direction,  so  as  to  make  new  ridges  as 
high  as  possible.  We  have  often  avoided  a  sec¬ 
ond  plowing,  or  a  cross-plowing,  rather  than  to 
'  injure  our  well-formed  ridges. 

The  manifest  benefits  arising  from  this  imper¬ 
fect  mode  of  getting  rid  of  water  are  strong  evi¬ 
dence  in  favor  of  a  more  thorough  system  of 
draining.  Upon  the  center  of  the  ridges,  where 
water  quickly  flows  off,  the  wheat,  clover,  or  oth¬ 
er  crop  stand  thick  and  heavy,  while  it  gradual¬ 


ly  decreases  in  quantity  towards  the  furrows,  and 
near  them  the  crop  is  very  small,  and  often  is  en¬ 
tirely  killed  out.  We  think  most  observing  per¬ 
sons  will  agree  with  us  that  on  wet  ground,  so 
ridged,  three-fourths  of  the  yield  is  obtained  from 
the  one-third,  or,  at  most,  from  the  one-half  of 
the  field  embracing  the  ridges  ;  and  that  the  crop 
would  have  been  nearly  doubled  for  the  same  la¬ 
bor,  had  all  parts  been  equally  dry. 

There  are  several  objections  to  this  method. 
It  impoverishes  the  land.  The  rain  falling  upon  it 
flows  over  the  surface  into  the  shallow  drains, 
and  carries  into  the  ditches  the  more  valuable  so¬ 
luble  portions  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  manures  ap¬ 
plied,  and  none  of  the  benefits  before  enumerat¬ 
ed,  of  having  the  rain.readily  sink  down  through 
the  land,  will  be  derived  from  this  mode.  The 
draining  is  superficial.  The  dead-furrows  are  ne¬ 
cessarily  shallow,  and  can  only  remove  the  wa¬ 
ter  from  a  small  depth  of  the  surface  soil.  The 
subsoil  is  not  benefited  by  freeing  it  from  water 
and  allowing  the  air  to  enter,  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  poisonous  substances  are  not  removed  ; 
deep-rooted  plants  will  not  penetrate  downward, 
and  their  healthy,  thrifty  growth  will  not  be  long 
continued. 

To  these  objections  may  also  be  added  the  un¬ 
evenness  produced  in  fields  so  treated  ;  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  cross-plowing,  and  of  using  reaping  and 
mowing  machines ;  the  liability  of  the  furrows  to 
be  filled  up  by  the  washing  in  of  soil,  &c.  But  with 
all  these  objections,  we  believe,  on  the  principle 
that  “  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  loaf,”  this 
mode  of  draining  is  worthy  of  even  a  wider  appli¬ 
cation  than  it  now  has,  and  that  many  farmers 
may  improve  their  present  practice,  by  making 
narrower  ridge-lands  ;  by  changing  the  position  of 
the  ridges  less  frequently  ;  and  by  greater  care  in 
cleaning  out  the  dead  furrows,  and  in  securing 
good  outlets  for  the  water  that  accumulates  in 
them.  During  the  past  Spring,  we  visited  sever¬ 
al  farms  where  the  dead  furrows  on  many  parts 
of  the  field  were  full  of  standing  water,  with  no 
sufficient  outlet,  and  on  this  account  nearly  all 
the  lower  ground  was  flooded  with  water  from 
the  higher  portions. 

OPEN  DRAINS. 

Another  method  is  often  practiced  upon  mead¬ 
ow  and  bog  lands,  and  often  upon  arable  lands, 
viz.:  to  cut  permanent  deep  open  ditches  at  wide 
intervals.  There  are  some  of  the  same  objec¬ 
tions  to  these  as  to  those  last  described.  They 
are  continually  filling  up ;  they  occupy  much  room 
that  might  be  profitably  cultivated ;  their  banks 
are  harbors  for  weeds  ;  they  prevent  the  free 
passage,  in  all  directions,  of  the  plow  and  cart ; 
they  only  drain  the  surface  ;  they  are  cut  through 
the  valleys,  and  do  not  intercept  the  water  oozing 
out  from  the  strata  or  beds  on  the  hill-sides  ;  and 
if  placed  sufficiently  near  each  other  to  drain  the 
intervening  portions  of  soil,  they  will,  in  the  long 
run,  require  more  expense  to  keep  them  well 
open,  than  would  be  needed  to  fill  them  with  stone 
or  tile  at  first,  and  cover  them  up  out  of  the  way. 
There  are,  however,  instances  where  they  may 
be  advantageously  used,  as  for  example,  where  no 
materials  for  filling  them  are  at  hand,  and  also 
where  it  is  necessary  first  to  dry  the  land  before 
a  more  thorough  system  of  draining  can  be  pros¬ 
ecuted.  The  chief  care  necessary  in  their  con¬ 
struction  is,  to  give  them  a  sufficient  fall  towards 
a  good  outlet,  and  to  make  them  sufficiently  nu¬ 
merous  to  accomplish  the  object  aimed  at,  wheth¬ 
er  it  be  a  partial  or  thorough  drying  of  the  land. 
If  the  soil  is  very  porous,  it  is  sometimes  advan¬ 
tageous  to  throw  the  earth  out  upon  each  bank, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  water  from  flowing  readily 
over  the  surface  into  them.  The  water  sink¬ 


ing  through  the  soil  into  them  is  thus  deprived  of 
some  of  the  soluble  ingredients  held  in  solution, 
and  these  are  stored  in  the  banks  of  the  drain. 
We  have  known  two  instances  where  the  soil  of 
the  banks  of  these  ditches  became  so  enriched 
by  this  process,  that  it  was  found  profitable  to  cart 
out  large  quantities  of  it  upon  poor  land. 

A  SIMPLE  LEVEL  INSTRUMENT. 

We  will  here  describe  a  very  simple  instrument, 
which  we  have  used  in  the  absence  of  a  better 
one,  for  ascertaining  the  water  level,  and  the  ne¬ 
cessary  inclination  and  depth  of  drains,  in  order 
to  have  them  carry  the  water  off  from  a  particu¬ 
lar  field,  or  through  a  little  elevation  of  ground.  It 
consisted  of  a  board  16  inches  wide  and  4  feet 
long,  planed  perfectly  level  and  true,  and  well 
varnished.  This  and  a  pitcher  of  water  con¬ 
stituted  our  whole  leveling  apparatus.  When 
wishing  to  know  the  comparative  level  of  two 
places,  we  selected  the  supposed  higher  spot,  and 
by  pouring  water  upon  the  center  of  the  board, 
placed  near  the  ground,  we  could  easily  bring  it 
to  a  level,  that  is  so  that  the  water  poured  upon 
the  middle  appeared  inclined  to  flow  equally  in  ev¬ 
ery  direction.  A  man  was  sent  to  the  lower  spot 
with  a  stick  which  he  set  upright  in  the  ground, 
and  upon  which  he  placed  his  finger,  or  a  piece  of 
white  paper.  Sighting  carefully  along  the  surface 
of  our  leveled  board,  we  could  by  a  motion  of  the 
hand  up  or  down  cause  our  assistant  to  raise  or 
lower  his  finger  or  the  paper,  till  it  was  brought 
to  a  level  with  the  surface  of  our  board.  The 
distance  between  the  finger  or  paper  on  the  stick 
and  the  ground  would  of  course  give  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  level  of  the  ground  at  the  two  points,  and 
the  necessary  increased  depth  of  ditch  required  to 
give  a  good  current  to  the  water.  By  moving  the 
stick  to  different  parts  of  the  field,  the  deviations 
of  its  surface  from  a  water  level,  can  by  this 
means  be  very  readily  learned.  Placing  the  lev¬ 
eling  board  upon  a  little  elevation  in  the  centre  of 
the  field  or  elsewhere,  we  can  make  observations 
upon  the  whole  field  from  one  position,  taking 
care  to  always  deduct  the  hight  of  the  board 
from  the  ground  from  the  hight  observed  upon 
the  measuring  stick ,  or  if  the  hight  of  the  board 
is  greater  than  that  upon  the  measuring  stick,  the 
excess  of  this  hight  will  show  by  so  much  a  low¬ 
er  spot  where  the  board  is  placed.  With  this  ap¬ 
paratus — so  simple  as  to  be  at  the  command  of 
any  one — we  have  been  able  to  make  very  accu¬ 
rate  observations,  and  those  sufficiently  so  for  all 
ordinary  purposes  of  draining.  It  is  necessary  to 
varnish  or  paint  the  board  when  it  is  used  for 
more  than  one  observation,  or  the  water  will  soon 
swell  and  warp  it.  An  instrument  equally  simple, 
and  perhaps  more  convenient,  is  the  common 
spirit  level  used  by  builders.  The  larger  the  in¬ 
strument  the  more  accurate  will  be  observations 
made  with  it.  A  very  good  one,  with  but  one 
spirit  glass,  can  be  purchased  for  a  dollar  or 
less.  The  professional  drainer  or  engineer 
will  of  course  provide  himself  with  more  accurate 
and  more  costly  instruments  ;  but  the  farmer  who 
lays  out  his  own  drains  will  find  the  above  de¬ 
scribed  levels  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  ordinary 
operations. 

Diogenes  being  asked  of  what  beast  the  bite 
was  most  dangerous,  answered :  “  Of  wild  beasts, 
that  of  a  slanderer  ;  of  tame,  that  of  a  flatterer.” 

Can  you  teach  the  bee  to  build  a  cell,  or  the 
bird  a  better  nest  !  They  teach  us,  however, 
wisdom  by  modest  and  silent  examples. 

One  of  the  boys  tells  of  a  scarecrow  made  by 
Uncle  Ben.  It  not  only  scared  off  every  crow 
that  saw  it,  but  one  crow  was  so  frightened  that 
he  brought  back  the  corn  he  stole  three  days  be¬ 
fore. 
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VERTICAL  THREE  ROLLER  SUGAR  MILL,  FOR  PRESSING 
CHINESE  CANE. 
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SUGAR  CANE  AND  SUGAR  MAKING. 

A  majority  of  our  readers  have  small  plots  of 
l  he  Chinese  Sugar  Cane,  which  they  planted  for 
the  purpose  of  “  seeing  how  it  looked,”  or  how 
it  would  grow  with  them,  and  also  to  secure  seed 
of  their  own  raising  for  another  year,  should  it 
he  wanted.  Owing  to  a  wet,  late  Spring,  some 
did  not  plant  at  all,  while  with  others,  the  seed 
lotted  in  the  ground  Up  to  August  1,  reports 
from  many  parts  of  the  country  were  discourag¬ 
ing,  but  since  then,  we  have  had  very  different 
accounts.  Numerous  letters,  recently  received 
from  subscribers  in  almost  every  direction,  say 
1  hat  the  plants  are  now  pushing  forward  very 
■apidly,  much  of  the  earliest  planted  being  al- 
teady  from  eight  to  twelve  or  more  feet  high.  This 
is  the  case  with  our  own  crop.  We  planted  it  at 
different  times,  on  a  variety  of  soil,  with  various 
fertilizers,  notes  of  which  will  be  published  when 
the  full  result  is  known. 

HINTS  ON  SUGAR  OR  SYRUP  MAKING. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  experiment  with  this 
plant  on  a  small  scale,  with  .reference  to  its  sugar 
capacity,  while  a  few  have  gone  into  it  some¬ 
what  largely.  For  those  intending  to  make  sugar 
or  syrup  in  quantity,  we  present  above,  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  an  upright,  three-cylinder  mill  for 
crushing  the  Cane,  which  we  referred  to  on  page 
166  (July  number).  The  working  of  the  mill  will 
be  readily  understood  by  an  examination  of  the 
cut.  The  feeder  deposits  the  canes,  previously 
stripped  of  leaves,  in  a  series  of  troughs  or 
shelves,  from  which  they  are  drawn  in  and 
crushed  twice  between  the  three  rollers ;  the 
juice  falls  into  a  vat  underneath,  from  which  it 
is  carried  in  buckets,  or  through  a  pipe,  to  the 
boilers.  The  price  and  capacity  of  these  mills 
vary  with  the  length  of  the  roller  ;  thus,  one  with 
rollers  twelve  inches  in  length  costs  $100,  and 
will  suffice  for  grinding  the  cane  on  five  or  six 
acres  or  less.  One  of  this  size,  worked  by  two 
iiorses,  will  press  out  about  a  gallon  of  juice  per 
minute.  In  other  sizes,  the  lengths  of  the  rollers 
range  from  17  to  30  inches,  and  the  prices  from 
$125  to  $225.  Particular  information  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  addressing  Hedges,  Free  &  Co.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  O.  These  parties  also  manufacture  cast 
iron  sugar  pans  for  boiling,  which  hold  from  30 
to  9b  gallons,  and  cost  from  $)0  to  $30,  accord¬ 
ing  lO  size.  A  single  pair  of  the  smallest  pans 
will  be  sufficient  for  boiling  the  juice  of  five  or 
six  acres,  ft  is  belter,  however,  to  have  one  pan, 
holding  say  50  gallons,  for  the  first  boiling,  and  a 
smaller  one  for  the  final  condensation  of  the 


syrup.  Full  directions  for  setting  the  mills  and 
pans  are  furnished  with  them,  and  also  direc¬ 
tions  for  making  syrup  or  sugar.  See  also  page 
187  (August  number).  In  the  advertising  columns 
of  our  August  number,  a  new  work  on  Sugar 
Making  was  announced  by  C.  M.  Saxton  &  Co. 
as  in  press.  This  is  now  promised  by  the  1  Oth  of 
September,  and  will  probably  contain  valuable  in¬ 
formation  from/ those  more  largely  engaged  in 
sugar  making.  We  cannot,  of  course,  speak  in 
advance  as  to  its  merits.  So  much  for  manufac¬ 
turing  on  a  large  scale. 

SMALLER  EXPERIMENTS. 

A  variety  of  methods  may  be  adopted  for  trying 
a  few  hills  of  the  cane.  The  simplest  we  have 
heard  of  is,  to  crush  the  canes  by  heating  and 
rolling  on  a  table  or  board  with  a  common  rolling 
pin,  catching  the  juice  in  a  pan,  and  boiling  it 
down  in  a  kettle. 

Another  :  Cut  up  the  canes  very  short  in  a 
straw  cutter,  and  put  them  into  a  kettle  of  water 
and  boil  out  the  sweetness.  After  boiling  for  a 
time,  the  pieces  are  put  into  a  strong  bag,  the 
juice  pressed  out,  and  the  whole  liquid  boiled  down. 
Both  the  above  were  tried  last  year. 

Others  will,  this  year,  use  the  common  sugar¬ 
crushing  mill,  one  of  which  may  he  found  in  most 
stores  where  sugar  is  sold.  Where  these  are 
used,  it  will  be  necessary  to  crusii  the  joints  first 
by  heavy  blows  with  a  hammer,  and  then  run 
them  through  two  or  three  times,  moving  the 
rollers  nearer  together  each  time. 

A  wooden  crusher  may  be  made  by  turning  out 
two  wooden  rollers,  say  8  or  10  inches  long,  and 
6  or  8  inches  in  diameter.  These  may  be  placed 
together  in  two  pieces  of  plank,  and  a  heavy 
long  crank  be  fitted  upon  the  end  of  one  of  them. 
To  keep  them  close  together,  a  hole  may  he  made 
edgewise  through  the  planks,  and  a  tapering 
wedge  driven  in  over  the  two  ends  of  the  upper 
roller.  Driving  this  in  will  bring  the  rollers 
down.  It  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  long  crank, 
made  strong,  in  order  to  get  power  enough  to 
press  out  any  considerable  portion  of  the  juice. 
It  will  also  be  necessary  to  break  the  joints  first 
with  a  hammer.  As  a  matter  of  course,  none  of 
these  simple  contrivances  will  extract  all  the 
juice,  but  they  may  be  adopted  where  only  a 
small  trial  is  contemplated.  Iron  rollers  and  con¬ 
siderable  power  is  requisite  for  economical  ex¬ 
traction  of  the  juice  in  any  but  limited  experi¬ 
ments.  The  smallest  rolling  mill  we  have  seen 
is  described  at  page  166.  Any  ingenious  me¬ 
chanic  may  get  up  an  extempore  contrivance,  of 
wood  or  iron,  for  crushing  in  a  small  way. 


.  BOILING  THE  SYRUP. 

For  an  extensive  business,  large  cast  or  sheet- 
iron  pans  will  be  required.  A  good  sheet-iron  pan 
may  be  made  of  Russia  sheet-iron  by  almost  any 
stove  trimmer,  or  tin  worker.  A  hard  wood  frame, 
with  a  sheet-iron  bottom,  bent  around  the  edge, 
and  nailed  on  water-tight,  makes  a  very  good 
boiler.  This  must  of  course  be  set  in  brick- work, 
.o  prevent  the  fire  from  rising  around  the  sides 
and  burning  the  wood.  For  the  smaller  experi¬ 
ments  alluded  to,  the  juice  may  be  boiled  down 
in  a  common  brass,  or  even  iron  kettle.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  put  the  juice  to  boiling  as  soon  as 
extracted,  as  it  soon  commences  souring  on  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  air.  In  all  cases,  a  little  milk  of 
lime,  or  lime  water  freshly  made  by  slaking  lime 
in  water,  should  be  added  to  the  juice,  using  about 
a  teaspoonful  of  slaked  lime  mixed  with  half  a 
pint  of  water,  to  four  or  live  gallons  of  the  juice. 

The  first  heating  should  be  slow  until  most  ol 
the  scum  is  removed,  when  it  may  be  somewhat 
rapid,  hut  as  the  juice  thickens,  the  fire  must  he 
lessened,  to  avoid  burning.  When  a  new  portion 
of  liquid  is  to  be  added  to  that  already  boiling,  it 
should  first  be  boiled,  and  skimmed  in  a  separate 
kettle,  and  be  added  hot.  The  liquor  should  be 
skimmed  as  long  as  any  scum  rises.  It  will  per¬ 
haps  be  advisable  to  add  half  of  the  lime  after 
the  main  scum  is  removed,  and  the  remainder 
when  the  liquid  has  become  entirely  clear. 

The  degree  of  concentration  requisite  can 
be  judged  of  by  trial.  A  little  of  the  syrup  can 
from  time  to  time  he  taken  out  and  cooled.  The 
boiling  should  be  continued  until  the  syrup  be¬ 
comes  quite  thick  and  ropy.  It  is  yet  a  mooted 
point  whether  the  syrup  will  crystallize  by  simply 
boiling  down.  Any  one  can  readily  try  the  effect 
of  condensing  a  little  of  the  syrup  over  a  slow 
fire  until  it  becomes  a  thick  mass,  and  then  set  it 
aside  to  crystallize,  if  it  will  do  so.  A  specimen 
of  thick  syrup,  made  at  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  and 
sent  to  us  last  Fall,  was  left  in  a  tin  box  with  the 
cover  fitting  loosely,  and  after  drying  during  seve¬ 
ral  months,  distinct  crystals  of  sugar  collected 
upon  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  box. 

TIME  OF  CUTTING  THE  PLANTS. 

The  point  of  maturity  at  which  the  canes  will 
yield  the  greatest  amount  of  saccharine  (sweet) 
material  has  yet  to  be  ascertained.  The  experi¬ 
ments  thus  far  made,  indicate  that  this  period  is 
just  when  the  seeds  are  ripening,  which  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  their  assuming  a  black  glossy  color,  but 
before  they  become  hard  and  fully  ripe.  If  cut  at 
this  stage,  the  seed  can  be  saved  without  injuring 
the  yield  of  juice.  The  heads  or  seed  panicles 
inay  be  taken  off  with  a  foot  or  more  of  the 
upper  stalks,  as  this  part  contains  very  little 
sweet  juice.  As  soon  as  the  stalks  are  cut,  strip 
off  all  leaves,  which  may  be  saved  for  fodder,  and 
crush  the  canes,  and  boil  the  juice  at  once. 

The  seed  may  be  stripped  off  and  cleaned  at 
leisure.  This  can  be  done  with  a  scraper  or 
hatchel,  similarly  to  broom  corn.  On  a  large  scale, 
it  can  be  taken  off  by  running  through  a  common 
threshing  machine,  or  with  a  flail.  The  seeds 
are  tender,  however,  and  liable  to  be  injured  Im¬ 
planting,  by  too  rough  usage. 

As  to  the  future  value  of  the  Chinese  Sugar 
Cane,  there  will  be  abundant  experiments  on  a 
large  scale  this  year,  to  settle  the  point  conclu¬ 
sively.  These  we  shall  study  carefully,  and  give 
the  result.  It  is  therefore  useless  to  discuss  that 
matter  at  this  early  date.  On  this  subject  any 
information  of  practical  import  will  be  gladly  re¬ 
ceived,  whether  favorable  of  not.  The  favor¬ 
able  side  will  be  most  likely  to  be  set  forth.  A 
few  parties  are  specially  interested  in  the  “  Afri¬ 
can  Imphee.”  We  regret  that  there  was  not  an 
opportunity  given  to  test  it  in  a  greater  variety 
of  soils  and  local  inns. 
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COLOR  OF  COUNTRY  HOUSES. 

It  is  easier  to  decide  what  the  color  of  city 
houses  should  be  than  of  those  in  the  country.  Ev¬ 
ery  one  can  see  that  streets  lined  with  rows  of 
white  buildings  would  be  intolerable ;  none  but 
eagles’  eyes  could  endure  the  glare.  City  houses 
should  mostly  be  of  a  sober  tint,  absorbing,  not 
reflecting,  the  sun’s  rays,  and  not  easily  disfigured 
by  dust  and  smoke.  But  the  case  is  somewhat 
different  with  buildings  in  the  country. 

Formerly,  white  was  the  prevailing  fashion.  It 
was  a  neat  and  cheerful  color,  and  supposed  to 
be  the  most  durable.  But  a  change  was  at  length 
decreed  in  this  fashion.  Foreign  writers  con¬ 
demned  it,  and  native  writers  echoed  their  words 
with  emphasis.  Artists  and  travelers  gave  it  a 
shower  of  ridicule.  White,  they  said,  “  is  too 
intense  a  color — it  does  not  harmonize  with  the 
hues  of  a  landscape.  A  house  so  painted  forces 
itself  into  notice — it  impudently  stares  you  in  the 
face.  An  object  of  a  sober  tint,  unexpectedly 
gilded  by  the  sun,  is  like  a  serious  countenance 
suddenly  lighted  up  by  a  smile  ;  a  whitened  ob¬ 
ject  is  like  the  eternal  grin  of  a  fool.  No  ar¬ 
tist,  of  any  reputation,  would  introduce  a  white 
house  upon  his  canvas.  The  color  is  too  glaring 
for  the  eye  to  rest  upon,  under  our  brilliant 
sunshine.”  And  so  on.  These  criticisms  turned 
the  fashion  into  the  opposite  extreme.  Dark, 
sombre  colors,  became  all  the  rage.  Many  beau¬ 
tiful  cottages  and  cheerful  houses  embowered 
among  trees,  were  changed  into  gloomy,  barn¬ 
like,  prison-like  structures.  The  most  popular 
color  was  what  the  painters  styled  ‘’Victoria 
brown,”  a  dingy,  melancholy  hue,  in  faint  imita¬ 
tion  of  free  stone.  Nobody  really  liked  the 
change  ;  it  was  a  little  too  abrupt ;  but  then  it  was 
the  fashion,  and  it  must  be  swallowed  down  as  a 
very  genteel  thing.  But  common  sense  could 
not  be  long  silenced,  and  she  soon  spoke  out  as 
follows  :  “  Oh,  ye  sons  of  men,  why  run  to  such 
extremes  !  Because,  white  is  too  glaring,  must 
ye  therefore  take  refuge  in  black  1  Choose  some 
of  the  softer  and  more  cheerful  colors  which  I 
furnish  you, — the  various  shades  of  gray,  fawn, 
light  drab,  cream-color,  straw-color,  ihe  many 
pleasing  tints  in  your  rocks  and  sands.”  Men 
listened  to  this  sage  monitor,  and  the  result  was 
most  happy.  Now,  houses  are  mostly  painted  in 
sober  hues,  but  not  in  gloomy  brown  ;  in  cheerful 
hues,  but  not  in  intense  white. 

Let  us  not  maintain,  however,  that  no  country 
house  should  be  painted  white.  A  white  cottage 
with  green  blinds,  nestled  among  trees  and  fes¬ 
tooned  with  vines,  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
scenes  in  any  landscape.  Nor  would  we  object, 
in  all  cases,  to  green  blinds  on  other  houses  which 
are  painted  in  some  neutral  tint.  The  porch, 
cornice,  window-frames  and  other  dressings, 
should  be  painted  a  darker  or  lighter  shade  than 
the  bouse  itself,  to  relieve  what  would  otherwise 
he  bald  monotony. 

Barns  and  other  out-buildings  should  be  paint 
ed  a  darker  shade  than  the  house,  to  make  them 
inconspicuous,  and  to  mark  their  inferior  uses. 
Several  enterprising  farmers  of  our  acquaintance, 
have  lately  rebuilt  their  barns,  clap-boarding 
them  and  painting  them,  white  !  Why  do  you  so  1 
we  asked  one  the  other  day.  “  Oh,  well,”  said  he, 
‘‘I  think  as  much  of  my  barn  as  I  do  of  my  house  ; 
and  then,  I  wanted  to  spruce  up  a  little.”  Want¬ 
ed  to  spruce  up  a  little  ;  'that  was  it.  But  his  cat¬ 
tle  and  pigs  have  rubbed  their  muddy  hides  against 
his  clean  white  paint,  as  if  determined  to  get  it 
as  near  the  once  fashionable  “  Victoria  brown  ” 
as  possible. 

Fences  should  be  painted  in  some  subdued  col¬ 
or,  so  as  not  to  attract  much  notice.  “  A  fence,” 


says  Cooper,  “which  looks  as  if  it  were  covered 
with  clothes  hung  up  to  dry,  does  very  little  to¬ 
wards  aiding  the  picturesque.” 

And  now,  having  left  the  house  and  got  on 
“  the  fence,”  we  shall  decline  saying  anything 
more. 


WONDERS  OF  THE  BEE-HIVE, 


Number  III. 

When  we  follow  the  bee  to  its  own  home,  we 
find  that  it  is  not  a  solitary  independent  worker, 
but  one  of  a  community,  more  dependent  on  other 
bees  than  a  child  upon  the  care  and  protection  of 
human  society.  But  where  do  the  bees  live  1 
They  seek  a  shelter  from  the  rain,  the  wind  and 
the  sun.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  they  choose 
an  open,  exposed  situation,  where  the  only  pro¬ 
tection  is  the  foliage  of  a  tree.  Mr.  Langstroth 
mentions  that  in  Philadelphia,  a  swarm  settled  on 
a  willow  tree  near  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and 
remained  there  so  long  that  the  boys  pelted  it  with 
stones  to  get  possession  of  its  comb  and  honey. 
He  speaks  of  another  swarm  that  lodged  under 
the  lowermost  limb  of  an  oak  tree,  standing  by 
itself  in  a  corn  field,  and  when  it  was  discovered, 
there  were  found  to  be  three  pieces  of  omb,  each 
about  eight  inches  square. 

A  correspondent  of  a  daily  journal  writing  from 
Cuba  last  Spring,  describes  the  curious  beehives 
which  he  saw  on  that  island.  “  They  were  simp¬ 
ly  sections  of  hollow  trees,  three  feet  long,  laid 
on  their  sides,  with  the  ends  entirely  open,  in 
which  the  industrious  insects  carried  on  all  their 
domestic  manufacture  in  plain  sight,  and  without 
any  seclusion  which  our  Northern  bees  appear  to 
consider  so  indispensable.” 

Sometimes  a  colony  of  bees,  seeking  a  new 
home,  can  find  nothing  better  than  a  chimney,  and 
so  they  proceed  to  furnish  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  the  apartments  it  affords  them.  In  a  state 
of  Nature,  a  company  of  emigrant  bees  would  be 
likely  to  find  the  cavity  of  a  hollow  tree,  and  to 
make  themselves  as  comfortable  in  it  as  in  any 
palace  which  man  could  build  for  them.  When 
the  Charter  Oak  was  blown  down  last  year  at 
Hartford,  a  swarm  of  bees  was  found  to  have 
been  in  possession  of  the  cavity.  The  old  fash¬ 
ioned  traditional  form  of  a  hive,  shown  at  the 
head  of  this  article  is  well  known.  These  hives, 
made  of  twisted  straw,  are  still  used  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
but  are  rarely  seen  in  this  country,  where  lumber 
is  cheap.  The  most  common  hive  is  a  simple  box, 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  square  and  a  foot  and  a 
half  high,  with  the  top-board  projecting  a  little  on 
every  side,  so  as  to  shed  the  rain.  Various  pat¬ 
terns  for  utility  and  ornament  have  been  devised, 
but  the  principle  common  to  them  all,  is,  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  bees  with  at  least  one  large  apartment 
as  a  home  and  abiding  place  for  old  and  young. 
It  is  important  to  know  the  proper  size  and  shape 
and  color  of  a  hive  ;  but  this  is  a  subject  which 
comes  more  appropriately  under  the  department 
of  bee-culture.  Some  hives  are  made  with  glass 
sides,  and  the  bees  do  not  refuse  to  work  in  them, 
even  when  exposed  to  the  full  light  of  day.  They 
are  invaluable  for  purposes  of  study,  observation 


and  experiment.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
“our  Northern  bees  ”  consider  seclusion  from 
the  light  indispensable. 

As  we  approach  an  apiary  at  certain  seasons, 
the  first  thing  that  attracts  attention  is  the  odor. 
Especially  at  the  time  of  gathering  buckwheat 
honey,  the  peculiar  smell  gives  indication  of  the 
treasures  jvhich  the  bees  are  transferring  to  their 
cells.  Then  perhaps  the  busy  hum  of  labor  is 
heard,  and  the  eye  perceives  the  air  filled  with 
fleet  insects  coming  and  going  in  constant  and 
quick  succession.  While  three  of  our  senses  thus 
testify  that  we  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  hive, 
it  will  be  well  for  us  if  no  sharp  sting  appeals  to 
the  sense  of  feeling,  and  “makes  conviction 
doubly  sure.”  Still,  unless  we  offer  some  insult 
or  attempt  some  act  of  violence,  we  may  hope  to 
escape  without  injury,  and  substituting  taste  for 
feeling,  may  partake  of  some  honey,  and  be  con¬ 
tent  with  the  evidence  of  four  senses  out  of  five. 

But  how  are  we  to  find  out  “  the  wonders  of 
the  Beehive  1”  Here  is  a  common  hive,  and  the 
air  is  full  of  bees,  but  how  are  we  to  know  what 
is  going  on  inside  1  There’s  not  a  hole  or  crack 
to  be  found  except  that  little  entrance-way,  half 
an  inch  high  and  four  inches  long,  and  he  who  will 
may  run  the  risk  of  putting  his  face  down  there. 

We  do  not  propose  to  go  in  bodily,  and  for  the 
present  we  will  not  even  knock  at  the  door,  but 
standing  on  the  outside  we  will  watch  the  en¬ 
trance,  as  if  we  were  members  of  the  detective 
police,  and  keep  an  eye  on  all  comers  and  goers. 
That  broad  alighting  board  will  show  us  some 
things  worth  noticing,  even  if  we  can  not  see  be¬ 
yond  it. 

First,  we  notice  the  bees  com  ing  out  of  the 
hive,  fifty  or  sixty  a  minute,  and  starting  without 
hesitation  for  their  pasture.  The  eye  soon  learns 
to  follow  them  and  distinguish  them  at  a  consid¬ 
erable  distance  ;  but  they  go  in  different  direc¬ 
tions,  each  minding  its  own  business.  Others 
however  are  balancing  themselves  in  the  air  be¬ 
fore  the  hive  with  their  faces  turned  toward  it. 
And  some  that  come  out  of  the  entrance  hole,  do 
not  leave  the  alighting  board,  but  walk  up  and 
down  before  the  hive.  We  find  that  the  bees  that 
come  out  are  not  all  empty  handed.  One  has 
something  in  its  palpi  that  looks  like  a  piece  of 
wax,  and  away  it  flies  with  it.  Another  has  a 
dead  bee  in  its  fore  legs  ;  a  heavy  load,  but  it 
does  its  work  manfully,  and  does  not  let  go  till  it 
comes  to  the  ground  ten  feet  from  the  hive.  And 
here  comes  another  with  something  like  a  white 
bee,  held  in  the  same  way.  We  watch  where  it 
falls  and  hasten  to  pick  it  up ;  and  sure  enough  it 
has  the  form  of  a  bee,  but  is  not  perfect.  It  must 
be  a  young  bee,  that  has  met  a  violent  death  be¬ 
fore  coming  to  maturity.  And  what  comes  here, 
this  big,  blustering,  buzzing  thing  1  Is  that  the 
kingl  No,  don’t  be  afraid,  that  is  the  drone  ;  it 
won’t  hurt  you.  They  say  “  a  barking  dog  never 
bites,”  and  it  is  certain  that  the  drones  nevei 
sting.  They  are  gentlemen  of  leisure,  and  do  no! 
happen  to  have  any  weapons  of  offense  or  defense. 
We  can  catch  one  then  in  our  fingers  without 
fear.  He  struggles,  but  can  do  us  no  harm ;  we 
see  he  is  much  larger  and  stouter  than  the  working 
bees,  and  has  longer  hairs,  but  he  has  no  means 
of  gathering  honey  from  flowers,  and  no  baskets 
on  his  thighs  for,  bringing  home  pollen  ;  and  pro¬ 
bably  no  drone  was  ever  seen  attempting  to  get 
his  dinner  in  the  fields,  or  bringing  sweet  things 
home  for  the  little  ones. 

And  how  is  it  with  the  king  1  There  is  no 
king  at  all ;  there  is  one  bee  in  the  hive,  the  only 
perfect  female,  which  is  the  mother-lee  of  the 
whole  family,  and  she  is  usually  called  the  queen, 
but  it  would  be  a  most  remarkable  thing  for  us  to 
see  her  leaving  or  entering  the  hive.  Only  on  rave 
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occasions  is  that  privilege  granted  to  human  eyes. 
We  notice  that  the  bees  are  coming  into  the  hive 
about  as  rapidly  as  they  are  going  from  it.  And 
some  of  them  have  their  thigh  baskets  full  of  the 
pollen  of  flowers ;  good  large  loads,  and  of  differ¬ 
ent  colors,  orange,  red,  brown  ;  and  yet  no  load  is 
of  a  mixed  color.  This  shows  that  each  bee  has 
visited  only  flowers  of  the  same  kind,  and  sug¬ 
gests  a  wise  arrangement  of  providence,  in  so 
directing  the  instinct  of  the  bee,  that  it  promotes 
the  fruitfulness  of  plants  by;  carrying  the  fine  dust 
of  the  flower  from  one  blossom  to  another  of  the 
same  kind,  while  it  does  not  mix  the  pollen  of 
cucumbers  and  squashes  with  that  of  water-mel¬ 
ons  and  cantaloupes. 

The  bees  also  carry  honey  into  the  hive,  for 
they  “  gather  ”  it  instead  of  making  it,  but  we  can 
not  see  it,  as  it  is  stowed  away  in  the  honey  bag 
in  the  front  part  of  the  abdomen.  Wax  on  the 
other  hand,  is  not  collected,  but  manufactured 
within.  Another  thing  interests  us  as  we  look  at 
the  entrance.  A  dozen  bees  are  standing  near, 
with  their  heads  turned  to  the  hive,  holding  on 
with  their  fore-feet,  and  fanning  with  such  a  rapid 
motion  that  we  can  not  see  their  wings.  This 
must  be  hard  work,  and  they  do  not  keep  it  up 
long  ;  but  as  they  cease,  others  take  their  places, 
and  the  ventilation  goes  on.  This  is  designed  to 
secure  a  supply  of  pure  fresh  air,  which  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  success  and  energy  of  the  workers. 
Bees  may  very  soon  be  smothered,  if  the  hive  is 
entirely  closed,  and  great  care  is  needful,  when 
they  are  carried  any  distance,  to  give  them  suffi¬ 
cient  breathing  holes.  When  excited  by  fear  or 
auger,  or  some  penetrating  offensive  odor,  an  ex¬ 
tra  force  is  sent  to  pump  in  fresh  air,  but  the  lazy 
drones  never  take  their  part  in  the  work.  “  Sink 
or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,”  they  look 
outonly  for  theirown  comfort,  and  not  at  all  for  the 
public  weal.  Some  of  the  bees  at  the  entrance 
do  the  work  of  sentinels.  Let  a  strange  bee  come 
there,  and  they  attack  it,  sometimes  one,  some¬ 
times  more  set  upon  it,  and  rarely  do  they  allow 
It  to  enter.  And  insects  of  other  kinds  are  likely 
to  meet  with  a  similar  and  decided  repulse. 

We  arq  not  the  only  interested  spectators  at 
the  hive,  for  a  couple  of  toads,  squatting  on  the 
ground  close  by,  lift  up  their  heads  toward  the 
bees,  as  if  they  knew  a  thing  or  two  about  bee- 
culture.  A  toad  is  a  philosopher,  almost  as  wise 
and  dignified  as  an  owl ;  the  great  difficulty  is 
that  while  he  does  “  a  deal  of  thinking,”  as  Paddy 
said,  he  has  not  the  gift  of  speech.  These  toads 
are  watching  for  their  dinners,  they  know  very 
well  that  the  bees  coming  home,  with  a  heavy 
load  of  pollen  and  honey,  sometimes  miss  the 
alighting  board  and  fall  to  the  ground,  or  to  a  blade 
of  grass ;  and  they  are  ready  to  swallow  any  such 
poor  unfortunate  straggler,  honey,  pollen,  sting 
and  all.  It  is  done  in  an  instant,  before  you  can 
say  Jack  Robinson,  and  it  is  well  worth  seeing  for 
the  curiosity  of  the  thing,  though  the  bee-keeper, 
after  a  little,  will  be  very  apt  to  wish  the  toads 
were  somewhere  else  than  near  his  hives. 

Thus  far  we  have  seen  only  the  outside,  but  we 
must  another  time  contrive  some  way  to  see 
what  is  going  on  within  the  hive. 


Running  a  String. — This  is  not  a  difficult  mat¬ 
ter,  if  you  have  a  tape-needle,  and  especially  if 
wife,  or  daughter,  or  sister  is  at  hand  to  use  it ; 
but  if  you  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  neither 
of  these,  what  then  1  The  other  day,  we  saw  a 
bachelor  sea  captain  get  over  the  difficulty  in  this 
wise  :  Wishing  to  put  a  ready-hemmed  curtain  up 
at  his  office  window,  he  whittled  out  a  small 
round  stick,  split  one  end  a  little,  put  an  end  of 
the  string  into  the  opening,  and  at  once  run  it  into 
the  border  of  the  curtain.  Not  a  bad  substitute 
for  a  tape-needle. — Ed.  American  Agriculturist. 


HORSES'  GNAWING  TREES. 

This  morning,  on  the  way  to  our  office,  we  no¬ 
ticed  that  the  trunk  of  a  magnificent  shade  tree, 
which  we  have  a  hundred  times  admired,  is  now 
all  torn  and  scraggy,  because  some  careless  man 
has  tied  his  horse  to  it,  and  left  him  at  liberty  to 
gnaw  the  bark.  This  tree,  which  has  been  reared 
with  care,  may  survive  the  scathing,  but  it  will  not 
flourish,  and  its  once  smooth  trunk  will  always  pre¬ 
sent  an  unsightly  appearance.  And  how  many 
thousands  of  other  valuable  trees  are  in  like  man¬ 
ner  injured  every  year.  We  could  moralize  upon 
the  subject  at  any  length ;  we  could  write  down  in 
strong  language  the  conduct  of  those  who  will 
make  hitcliing-posts  of  fruit  or  ornamental  trees, 
but  that  woifld  not  remedy  the  evil.  Said  a  country 
physician  to  us,  rvhen  conversing  on  this  point : 
“  In  four  out  of  five  places  I  call  at,  I  find  no  post 
to  tie  my  horse  to,  and  the  anxious  people  within 
cannot  wait  for  the  “  doctor”  to  go  half  a  mile  to 
find  a  suitable  place,  and  so  I  am  compelled  to 
hitch  to  the  nearest  tree  I  can  find.” 

The  sight  of  the  tree  above  alluded  to,  and  the 
recollection  of  the  physician’s  statements,  called 
to  mind  a  simple  contrivance  published  by  us  a 
few  years  since,  which  we  will  now  describe 
again.  It  was  called  “Ashley’s  Hitching  Rod.” 

It  consists  of  a  simple  iron  rod,  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  twenty  inches  long, 
with  the  strap  A  upon  one  end,  and  a  clasp, 
B,  at  the  other.  The  strap,  A,  may  be 
buckled  around  a  post  or  tree,  and  the 
clasp,  B,  attached  to  the  bit.  It  may  be 
attached  permanently  to  the  post,  and  left 
there  for  any  horse  stopping,  or  it  can  be 
carried  in  the  carriage,  and  used  when¬ 
ever  wanted.  It  would  be  especially  use¬ 
ful  to  physicians  and  others  who  make 
frequent  stops,  and  is  quite  as  convenient 
to  use  as  the  common  halter  or  leather 
strap  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Another  especial  advantage  in  its  use, 
pqf  even  where  there  is  a  regular  hitching- 
^  post,  is,  that  it  will  prevent  a  horse  from 
spoiling  the  beauty  of  a  harness,  and  perhaps 
breaking  it,  by  rubbing  against  the  post.  The  cost 
is  very  trifling,  scarcely  more  than  that  of  a  com¬ 
mon  halter,  and  it  can  be  made  anywhere.  We 
have  never  heard  of  its  being  patented.  Would 
it  not  be  well  for  our  agricultural  implement 
dealers,  harness  makers,  and  others,  to  keep  them 
on  hand  for  sale  1 

BARN-YARD  SCRAPINGS. 

“Yankee,”  a  Maine  correspondent  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  writes  that  two  years 
ago,  wdiile  remodeling  a  barn-yard,  to  so  arrange 
it  in  a  basin  form  that  water  would  not  run  away 
from  it  carrying  off  the  rich  manure,  he  had  a 
quantity  of  the  bed  of  the  old  yard  to  remove. 
This  he  carted  to  an  old  grass  field  and  spread  it 
on  the  surface,  at  the  rate  of  15  loads  to  the  acre. 
The  result  was  that  last  year  the  good  quality  and 
the  quantity  of  hay  was  increased  50  per  cent., 
and  this  year  the  effect  of  the  top  dressing  is  quite 
as  great  as  last  year. 

This  is  doubtless  so.  Many  economical  farm¬ 
ers  practice  carting  hundreds  of  loads  of  earth 
into  their  yards  every  Autumn,  where  it  becomes 
saturated  with  the  rich  manure  liquids,  and  it  is 
then  spread  out  upon  grass  lands,  and  applied  to 
other  crops.  This  plan  will  pay,  generally,  when 
manure  is  required.  The  liquids  from  the  ma¬ 
nure  yards  usually  contain  the  richest  portion  of 
the  fertilizing  matters,  and  more  than  one  half  of 
all  this  material  in  the  country  is  entirely  lost. 


Muck  and  swamp  mud  is  the  best  kind  of  soil 
for  mingling  with  manure,  but  in  the  absence  oi 
these,  good  sod  land  is  an  excellent  material, 
while  any  kind  of  soil  is  much  better  than  nothing. 
Nmo  is  the  time  to  dig  out  and  pile  up  to  dry  a 
large  quantity  of  muck  or  swamp  mud.  There  is 
money  in  it. 


A  TURNIP  DISCUSSION 


NO.  III. 

We  have  noticed  the  objections  to  the  culture 
of  this  crop,  the  preparation  of  the  soil  and  the 
manures  appropriate  for  it. 

THE  VARIETIES 

are  so  numerous,  that  we  might  fill  many  columns 
with  a  mere  catalogue.  The  crop  is  in  so  high 
esteem  in  England,  that  the  be§t  agriculturists 
have  sought  to  improve  it,  and  carry  it  to  the 
highest  point  of  perfection.  There  are  several 
classes  of  turnips,  such  as  the  Swedish  tur¬ 
nip  or  Ruta  baga ;  Yellow  turnip;  White 
turnip,  &c.  Each  of  these  classes  has  its  place 
in  British  husbandry  ;  some  for  storing  for  Win¬ 
ter  and  Spring  use,  others  to  be  fed  from  the 
ground  during  Winter. 

The  Swedish  turnip  stands  first  in  point  ol  ex¬ 
cellence.  The  yield  is  not  only  very  large,  but  it 
keeps  until  the  following  Spring  without  losing  in 
quality.  It  requires  a  somewhat  richer  and 
deeper  soil  than  the  other  varieties,  and  more 
time  to  arrive  at  maturity.  Seed  should  be  sown 
in  June,  or  early  in  July,  in  this  country.  There 
are  a  dozen  or  more  varieties  of  the  Ruta  baga 
Skirving's  new  improved  purple-topped  Swede  is 
among  the  best  of  these,  and  has  been  quite  ex¬ 
tensively  introduced  among  us.  Two  years  since, 
we  had  a  fine  crop  of  this  variety,  and  it  fully  re¬ 
alized  the  expectations  we  had  cherished  con¬ 
cerning  it.  It  grows  rapidly,  and  attains  a  large 
size.  As  a  feed  for  stock  in  the  Spring  months, 
we  think  nothing  excels  this  variety. 

Most  of  the  varieties  of  white  and  yellow  tur¬ 
nips  cultivated  in  England  are  not  particularly 
adapted  to  our  climate,  and  we  do  not  anticipate 
any  very  marked  results  from  the  attempt  to  in¬ 
troduce  them  through  the  seed  distribution  of  the 
Patent  Office.  Not  one  in  ten  will  probably 
prove  to  be  an  acquisition.  River's  Stubble  tur¬ 
nip,  and  Ashcroft’s,  we  hear  favorable  accounts 
of,  and  we  have  them  under  trial  this  year  for  the 
first  time.  They  have  a  short  season,  and  admit 
of  sowing  from  the  20th  of  July  to  the  1st  ol  Au¬ 
gust,  which  is  very  much  in  their  favor.  The  va¬ 
rieties  which  have  proved  themselves  adapted  to 
our  climate  are  the  Cow-horn,  which  is  the  turnip 
for  sowing  among  corn  at  the  last  hoeing ;  the 
Red  or  Purple-topped,  which  may  be  sown  as  late 
as  the  16th  of  September ;  White  or  Flat  Butch , 
the  Green-topped  Ox-heart,  and  the  Autumn  Stub¬ 
ble  or  Six  Weeks  All  these  late  varieties  grow 
rapidly,  have  a  soft  texture,  and  should  be  used 
before  the  1st  of  January.  After  that  period,  they 
begin  to  grow  pithy,  and  lose  their  good  qualities. 

THE  AMOUNT  OF  NOURISHMENT 

contained  in  the  turnip  is  less  than  in  most  other 
roots,  and  it  is  used  to  best  advantage  only  in 
connection  with  more  solid  and  dry  food.  Cattle 
want  green  and  succulent  food  the  year  round, 
and  with  this  crop  the  American  farmer  can  al¬ 
ways  furnish  it  in  the  greatest  abundance.  An 
analysis  of  the  several  varieties  of  the  turnip 
shows,  in 

64  drachms  of  the  Swedish  turnip  110  grains  of  aliment. 

64  drachms  of  Osarden  turnip . 85  grains  of  aliment. 

64  drachms  of  Norfolk  turnip . 83  grains  of  aliment. 

64  drachms  of  Com’n  White  turnip. 80  grains  of  aliment. 
64  drachms  of  Tankard  turnip . 76  grains  of  aliment. 

METHODS  OF  SOWING  THE  SEED. 

These  are  various.  The  old  plan  of  sow’ing 
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broad  cast  is  now  abandoned  by  all  good  culti¬ 
vators.  The  drill  system,  in  its  various  forms,  is 
very  generally  adopted.  Where  stable  manure  is 
used,  the  drill  may  be  prepared  by  the  plow.  In 
the  first  furrow,  drop  the  manure  in  a  continuous 
row.  Then  cover  with  a  double  furrow,  leaving 
the  drill  a  little  elevated.  This  is  adapted  to 
coarse  manures,  and  to  sea-weed.  Rock-weed 
and  kelp  gathered  from  the  shore  is  found  to  be 
an  excellent  fertilizer  for  this  crop,  and  the  seed 
is  sown  upon  ridges  prepared  with  the  plow. 

The  ridge  system  is  a  good  deal  used  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  is  well  adapted  to  thin  soils  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  In  good  rich  soils,  furnished  with  fine  com¬ 
post,  the  ground  should  always  be  left  flat.  There 
are  various  drills  for  putting  in  the  seed,  either 
with  or  without  special  manures.  There  are  ma¬ 
chines  for  dropping  the  seed  in  hills  in  the  drill, 
at  the  proper  distances,  and  this  is  decidedly  the 
best  plan,  as  it  ecconomizes  ground,  and  dimin¬ 
ishes  the  labor  of  weeding. 

Bone-dust,  or  dissolved  unburned  bones,  put  in 
with  the  seed,  are  always  useful.  The  time  of 
greatest  peril  to  the  turnip  is  in  the  first  stages  of 
its  growth,  and  nothing  resists  the  attacks  of  the 
flea-beetle  so  surely  as  vigor  in  the  plant.  The 
manures  we  have  mentioned,  in  close  proximity 
to  the  seed,  make  the  plants  push  along  through 
the  seed-leaf  with  great  rapidity. 

In  field-culture,  the  drills  should  be  far  enough 
apart  to  admit  of  cultivation  with  the  horse-hoe 
or  cultivator — thirty  inches  will  be  none  too  far 
apart  for  the  larger  varieties  of  turnips.  The 
ground  will  be  nearly  covered  with  the  leaves  be¬ 
fore  the  plants  attain  their  full  growth. 

AFTER-CULTURE. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  days  after  the  plants  are  up, 
they  should  be  hoed  and  thinned  out.  By  this 
time,  the  ravages  of  the  beetle  are  past,  and  it 
will  be  safe  to  take  out  all  but  the  plants  you  de¬ 
sire  to  occupy  the  ground.  The  weeding  imme¬ 
diately  about  the  plants  must  be  done  with  the 
hand-hoe,  and  the  rest  may  be  performed  by 
horse-power.  The  first  weeding  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  up  with  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil  until 
the  leaves  are  too  broad  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
operation.  No  crop  is  more  benefited  by  fre¬ 
quent  scarifying  of  the  ground. 

STORING. 

Having  secured  a  good  crop  upon  the  field,  the 
next  thing  is  to  preserve  them  for  Winter  use. 
Our  climate  is  so  much  more  severe  than  that  of 
Britain,  that  most  of  the  methods  resorted  to 
there  will  be  of  no  service  with  us,  at  least  in  the 
Northern  States.  Farmers  who  depend  upon 
roots  for  Winter  feeding,  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion  depend  upon  a  cellar  for  storing,  and  this  is 
unquestionably  the  best  method,  even  where 
others  are  admissible.  Stock  ought  always  to  be 
fed  in  the  barn  at  this  season,  and  where  a  barn 
has  been  placed  upon  a  side  hill  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  a  cellar  for  manure,  it  is  easy  to  en¬ 
large  a  little,  by  digging  farther  into  the  bank, 
and  there  prepare  bins  for  storing  the  roots.  Care 
should  be  had  in  constructing  bins,  to  have  them 
narrow,  not  more  than  three  or  four  feet  in  width, 
and  to  secure  a  free  circulation  of  air  beneath 
them.  It  is  better  to  have  the  sides  made  of  slat 
work,  like  the  sides  of  a  corn  crib. 

In  putting  up  the  roots,  they  should  be  divested 
of  all  leaves  and  stalks.  This  green  material  soon 
decays  and  generates  heat,  which  will  affect  the 
bulbs.  These  cellars  for  storage  need  not  be 
made  perfect  proof  against  frost,  though  this  is 
desirable.  It  injures  a  turnip  very  little  to  be 
frosted,  if  the  frost  comes  out  of  it  slowly,  as  it 
would  do  in  a  bin  in  a  cellar. 

The  next  best  method,  and  perhaps  the  best 
for  the  milder  parts  of  our  country,  is  storing  in 


long  narrow  heaps,  and  covering  with  straw  and 
earth.  The  technical  name  of  this  method  is 
clamping.  A  dry  spot  is  selected,  and  the  bulbs 
are  packed  with  the  crowns  outward,  in  a  long 
heap  about  six  feet  across  at  the  base,  and  taper¬ 
ing  to  an  edge.  Then  on  each  side  of  the  heap 
or  clamp,  cut  a  trench  two  feet  wide  and  one 
deep,  throwing  the  mold  from  the  heap. 


Thatch  the  turnips  carefully  with  straw,  com¬ 
mencing  at  the  bottom  of  the  trenches,  so  that  all 
rain  may  run  off  into  them.  If  the  weather  is 
mild,  they  may  be  left  in  this  state  for  a  few  days, 
until  the  heat  is  passed  off.  As  hard  frosts  ap¬ 
proach,  cover  the  straw  with  earth  twelve  or 
more  inches  thick,  terminating  in  a  sharp  edge. 
There  should  be  a  hole  left  for  ventilation  in  the 
top,  and  at  each  end.  These  may  be  stopped  in 
the  severest  weather.  The  cut  represents  a  ver¬ 
tical  section  of  a  turnip  clamp,  with  the  covering 
and  side  trenches.  Roots  kept  in  this  way  pre¬ 
serve  their  freshness  much  better  than  when  air 
and  light  have  free  access  to  them. 

We  are  by  no  means  disheartened  at  the  slow 
progress  the  turnip  crop  makes  among  us.  The 
skinning  method  of  husbandry  has  not  yet  closed, 
and  any  crop  that  looks  to  the  improvement  of 
the  soil  has  hitherto  found  but  little  favor.  But 
in  the  older  States,  the  skinning  era  has  had  its 
day,  and  is  drawing  to  its  close.  We  look  with 
confidence  to  a  better  system,  already  introduced 
in  many  parts  of  the  land,  in  which  the  growing 
of  root  crops,  and  the  making  and  saving  of  large 
quantities  of  manure  shall  have  a  conspicuous 
place.  The  good  time  coming  for  turnips,  we 
are  persuaded  is  not  far  ahead. 


For  the  American  Agriculturist . 

FARMER  WILLIAMS’  TOOL  HOUSE. 

A  FARMER’S  RAMBLES  AMONG  HIS  NEIGHBORS - NO.  IV. 

One  day,  early  this  season,  I  strolled  over  to 
Neighbor  Williams’,  for,  as  you  already  know,  I 
like  to  be  friendly  to  all,  and  we  are  a  pretty  so¬ 
cial  class  over  here.  I  did  not  wait  for  a  “  rainy 
day  ”  this  time,  as  I  had  a  few  important  topics 
about  Summer  crops,  &c.,  to  talk  with  friend  W. 
about.  But  I  found  him  too  much  occupied  to 
chat  any.  He  was  in  a  great  hurry  to  begin 
his  plowing,  for  the  ground  was  in  nice  order. 
The  horses  and  oxen  were  waiting  to  be  har¬ 
nessed,  or  yoked,  and  such  a  hurrying,  scolding 
time  I  have  seldom  seen. 

“  Jim,  I  say,  where  is  the  bolts  and  clevis  1  ” 
“  I  don’t  know,  sure,  boss.  Not  a  bit  of  one  could 
I  see  at  all.”  “  Well,  go  and  look  all  around, 
and  under  the  place  where  the  harrow  was,  and 
see.”  The  boss  was  tired  of  waiting,  and  went 
too.  In  the  meantime  Tom  came  up,  with — 
“Masther,  and  there  is  three  teeth  out  of  that 
same  harrow.”  “Well,  Tom,  go  and  get  the  ax 
and  I  will  dress  out  some  at  the  wood  pile.”  Af¬ 
ter  a  long  hunt,  Jim  and  the  boss  had  found  two 
devices  under  the  rubbish,  but  not  a  bolt.  Now 
what  must  they  do.  “  Jim,  go  over  to  Neighbor 
Thomas’  and  borrow  a  couple  of  bolts  ;  he  has 
plenty,  for  I  saw  a  number  in  his  tool  box.”  By 
this  time  Tom  returned,  with — “  Masther,  and  it 
was  yerself  that  left  the  ax  up  in  the  woods  last, 
week,  for  I  couldn’t  find  it  all.”  Here  was  a  di¬ 
lemma  for  my  easy,  careless  friend ;  but  as  the 
harrow  had  stood  against  the  fence,  exposed  to 


weather  at  all  time,  and  in  poor  condition  ;  the 
teams  must  wait  for  Tom  to  go  half  a  mile  for  the 
ax  the  boss  had  forgotten  to  bring  home.  Jim  soon 
came  back  with  the  borrowed  articles  and  began 
to  harness  his  team ;  but  lo  !  one  of  the  traces 
had  ripped,  and  Jim  had  to  take  his  shoe  string  to 
tie  it  up  with,  and  the  whiffle-trees  were  out  of  or 
der.  Here  commenced  a  hunt  for  the  hammer  to 
mend  it,  but,  as  was  the  case  almost  invariably, 
the  one  that  used  it  lastyast  laid  it  down  in  some 
out  of  the  way  place,  and  a  search  had  to  be 
made  every  time  it  was  wanted.  But  it  will  be 
too  tedious  to  relate  all  the  mishaps  of  that  busy 
day, — how  the  pin  (wooden  of  course)  of  the  ox- 
how  was  lost,  and  the  chain  was  found  where  they 
drew  the  last  logs  out  of  the  woods,  &c.,  &c. 
After  two  hours  waiting,  the  teams  finally  moved 
off  to  their  allotted  work,  but  the  plows  were  so 
rusty  from  exposure  that  they  would  scarcely 
turn  the  soil,  and  the  harness  was  constantly  giv¬ 
ing  out.  I  could  not  see  that  there  was  a  place 
for  any  tool  on  the  farm, — for  hoes,  shovels, 
forks,  rakes,  harness  and  everything,  was  lying 
about  in  the  corners,  or  on  the  ground,  as  the 
case  might  be.  The  truth  is,  Neighbor  Williams’ 
Tool  House  is  as  large  as  “  all  out  of  doors.” 

The  teams  being  out  of  the  way,  until  some¬ 
thing  should  break,  which  I  predicted  soon  would 
be  the  case,  Neighbor  showed  me  a  whole  lot  of 
curious  seeds  he  had  recently  purchased.  He 
said  he  meant  to  try  everything  this  year  that 
was  new,  for  he  missed  it  last  year  in  not  buying 
a  good  stock  of  Chinese  sugar-cane.  And  sure 
enough  he  had  a  lot  of  them.  There  were  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  corn,  several  of  oats,  some  nuts  re¬ 
sembling  the  grass  nuts  that  grow  in  Carolina, 
which  he  called  earth  almonds,  the  Japan  pea. 
&c.  He  was  very  confident  some  of  them  would 
be  a  speculation,  even  if  he  did  not  require  the 
stump  puller  to  extract  his  Dioscoreas,  or  Chi¬ 
nese  yams,  last  Fall.  But  I  fear  he  will  be  un¬ 
successful,  for  he  is  such  a  man  for  new  things, 
and  loves  so  well  to  attend  at  the  doings,  espe¬ 
cially  agricultural  Fairs  in  the  country,  he  will  pay 
but  little  attention  to  them  after  they  are  planted. 
He  loves  to  take  prizes  at  the  fairs,  and  many  a 
one  has  he  got,  too,  as  I  found  by  the  books  and 
cups  he  exhibited  to  the  view  of  every  one  that 
entered  his  house.  He  always  took  a  nice  colt, 
calf,  pig,  or  even  a  hill  of  corn,  and  gave  it  all  the 
attention  and  labor  he  could  to  push  it  ahead,  and 
neglected  all  the  rest.  Yet  he  was  a  far  more 
noted  man  in  the  county  than  his  thrifty,  pains¬ 
taking  neighbor,  Thomas. 

A  few  days  after  this  I  met  Thomas,  and  I 
asked  him  if  he  was  not  disposed  to  go  largely 
into  the  raising  of  some  of  these  new  seeds,  es¬ 
pecially  the  Sorghum,  for  sale,  and  his  character¬ 
istic  reply  I  shall  not  soon  forget.  It  was  this : 
“  A  wise  man  will  never  go  to  catch  clams  at 
high  water.”  Ah,  I  thought,  how  many  do  this 
very  thing.  As  soon  as  the  water  gets  high,  how 
many  rush  blindly  into  speculation,  while  the 
clams  have  previously  been  caught  and  sold. 

North  Hempstead.  S. 


Swift  held  the  doctrine  that  there  were  three 
places  where  a  man  should  be  allowed  to  speak, 
without  contradiction,  viz.: — “the  bench, the  pul¬ 
pit  and  the  gallows. 

Men  are  frequently  like  tea— the  real  strength 
and  goodness  are  not  properly  drawn  out  until 
they  have  been  a  short  time  in  hot  water. 

In  the  worst  of  times  there  is  still  more  cause 
to  complain  of  an  evil  heart,  than  of  an  evil  and 
corrupt  world. 

Sophistry  is  like  a  window  curtain — it  pleases 
as  an  ornament,  but  keeps  out  the  light. 
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A  NEW  METHOD  OE  HOP  GEOWING. 


The  expense  of  furnishing  poles  for  a  hop  yard 
is  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  cultivation  of  this 
crop.  The  cost  is  not  far  from  two  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  per  acre,  a  sum  so  large  as  to  deter  many 
small  farmers  from  entering  upon  the  business. 
The  poles,  too,  being  exposed  to  the  weather,  de¬ 
cay  rapidly,  and  have  to  be  renewed  after  a  few 
years. 

To  economise  in  this  outlay,  the  hop  growers  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  are  turning  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  wire  and  cord  as  a  substitute  for  poles. 
They  lay  off  the  plantation  in  the  form  of  a  par- 
alelogram,  or  square.  On  the  east  and  west 
sides  they  put  up  a  row  of  substantial  poles,  eight 
or  ten  inches  through  at  the  butt,  at  a  distance  of 
seven  feet  from  each  other.  These  poles  are 
about  the  size  of  those  used  for  telegraphs,  and 
are  about  fifteen  feet  high.  Between  the  outside 
poles  are  east  and  west  rows  of  smaller  poles,  at 
distances  of  forty-nine  feet  from  each  other,  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  up  the  suspended  wires. 
The  rows  of  small  poles  stand  seven  feet  apart. 
A  wire  is  now  run  from  the  east  to  the  west  side 
of  the  field,  on  the  top  of  these  small  poles.  The 
wire  is  about  the  size  of  that  commonly  used  for 
the  telegraph.  This  gives  forty-nine  feet  of  wire 
between  each  two  small  poles,  making  room  for 
seven  hills  of  hops.  From  this  wire  a  small  cord 
is  suspended  about  five  feet,  sufficiently  strong 
to  hold  the  hops,  and  to  last  several  years.  From 
the  end  of  this  cord  a  still  smaller  one  runs  down 
to  the  ground,  and  is  there  fastened.  Around  this 
the  hop  vine  is  trained,  and  it  is  said  to  adhere 
with  as  much  tenacity  as  to  a  pole.  In  the  Fall, 
when  the  hops  are  ready  for  harvest,  the  small  cord 
is  cut,  and  the  hops  are  picked  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  following  advantages  are  claimed  for  this 
method  :  There  is  a  great  saving  of  expense  in 
the  poles.  One  large  pole  does  the  work  of  sev¬ 
en.  A  great  deal  of  labor  is  saved  in  handling 
poles  at  the  time  of  harvest,  and  in  storing  them 
for  Winter.  The  taking  up  of  the  poles  at  the 
time  of  picking,  and  the  replacing  them  again  in 
the  Spring,  forms  a  large  item  in  the  expense  of 
hop  growing.  By  the  new  method,  a  string  is 
cut,  and  the  hill  of  hops  is  ready  for  picking.  A 
string  is  tied,  and  the  hill  of  hops  is  ready  for 
growing  in  the  Spring.  The  wire  is  much  more 
permanent  than  the  poles,  and  the  expense  is 
much  less.  The  cost  of  cord  for  the  vines  is  tri¬ 
fling. 

Those  who  have  tried  the  new  method  are 
much  pleased  with  the  results,  but  it  is  not  yet 
generally  introduced.  Those  who  have  poles 
upon  their  hands  for  eight  or  ten  acres  of  hops, 
will  only  introduce  it  as  their  stock  of  poles  is  re¬ 
duced  by  decay. 


FISH  CULTURE  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

We  are  informed  that  a  company  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  fishing  rights  in  Saltonstal  Lake,  with 
the  intention  of  stocking  it  with  salmon  and 
other  fish,  by  means  of  artificial  propagation. 
One  of  the  parties  has  successfully  practised 
the  art  in  Germany.  This  lake  is  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  three  or  four  miles  east  of  New- 
Haven,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  experiment. 
It  was  a  favorite  resort  of  the  late  Prof.  Norton, 
with  whom  we  have  enjoyed  some  pleasant 
“  pickerel  catchings,  at  Saltonstal.”  During  the 
Winter  preceding  his  death,  we  had  our  last  ex¬ 
cursion  together  on  the  2nd  of  January.  The 
mercury  stood  at  3°  beiow  zero  all  day,  and  yet 
between  11  A.  M.  and  3  P.  M.,  we  (two)  caught, 
with  hooks  and  lines  through  the  ice,  71  pickerel, 
weighing  67  pounds. — Mem.'  No  fingers,  toes  or 


noses  frost-bitten. — We  wish  the  new  fishing 
company  as  good  luck,  and  more  so. 


WHITE  CEDAR  AND  ARBOR  VIM. 


In  many  parts  of  the  country  these  trees  are 
regarded  as  identical ; — the  first  name  being  the 
common  and  popular  designation,  and  the  latter 
being  the  term  used  by  botanists  and  amateurs  to 
designate  the  same  thing.  But  this  is  a  mistake 
which  we  wish  to  correct.  The  White  Cedar, 
( Cupressus  thyoides,)  is  less  common  than  the 
Arbor  Vitae,  and  grows  in  wet,  cold,  swampy  sit¬ 
uations.  It  is  very  common  in  New  England, 
with  a  more  delicate  and  flexible  foliage  than  the 
Arbor  Vitae,  in  this  respect  resembling  the  Red 
Cedar  somewhat,  and  the  various  Junipers,  na¬ 
tive  and  foreign.  It  often  attains  the  hight  of  60 
and  70  feet,  and  when  growing  in  a  wild  unbro¬ 
ken  swamp,  it  forms  a  dense  and  almost  impene¬ 
trable  mass  of  foliage.  The  wood  is  valuable  for 
timber,  and  is  much  used  for  sleepers  in  railway 
tracks,  for  fencing,  and  in  making  shingles.  The 
soil  most  congenial  for  this  tree  is,  low  swampy 
land,  useless  for  tillage  unless  thoroughly  drained. 
Such  land  would  become  valuable  if  planted  large¬ 
ly  with  White  Cedar. 

The  American  Arbor  Vita;,  (Thuja occidcntalis,) 
is  an  entirely  different  tree  from  the  former.  It 
is  rarely  seen  in  a  wild  state  in  Massachusetts, 
where  the  white  Cedar  abounds,  but  is  found  in 
Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Maine,  and  in  nearly  all 
the  Northern  States.  It  is  a  smaller  tree  than 
the  White  Cedar,  seldom  reaching  more  than  a 
foot  in  diameter,  or  more  than  40  or  50  feet  in 
hight.  The  side  branches  are  short,  generally 
rising  from  the  trunk  at  an  acute  angle,  and  form¬ 
ing  a  narrow  and  symmetrical  spire.  Very  fine 
specimens  of  this  tree  may  be  seen  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson,  between  Albany  and  Newburg. 
Sometimes,  especially  in  forests,  where  the  tree 
has  become  old,  the  branches  droop  quite  grace¬ 
fully.  The  great  peculiarity  in  the  foliage 
of  the  Arbor  Vita;  is,  the  arrangement  of 
it  leaves  in  a  flat,  fan-like  form.  Says  Downing  : 
“  Its  foliage  is  composed  of  a  great  number  of 
scales,  imbricated,  or  over  laying  each  other, 
which  gives  the  whole  a  compressed  appearance.” 

In  the  hands  of  a  skillful  gardener,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  trees  for  ornamental  planting. 
Hardy  as  an  oak,  and  as  easily  transplanted  al¬ 
most  as  a  willow,  it  can  be  used  for  screens  to 
divide  pleasure  grounds,  or  as  barriers  to  break 
off  cold  winds  from  gardens  and  fruit  grounds,  or 
as  a  lawn  tree  for  the  most  elegant  establishment. 
Some  specimens  need  no  pruning  to  make  them 
beautiful  pyramids,  and  masses  of  lively  green. 
Others  require  the  knife  or  shears,  and  may  be 
molded  into  any  shape  that  fancy  can  dictate. 


REMEDY  FOR  DAMP  WALLS. 

On  all  sides  we  meet  with  the  complaint  that 
stone  and  brick  buildings  are  damp,  and  the  air 
within  them  unwholesome.  This  is  the  case,  es¬ 
pecially  where  the  soil  on  which  such  walls  rest 
is  wet,  or  where  the  buildings  are  surrounded  by 
shrubbery  and  trees.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  it 
is  sometimes  suggested  that  the  cellar  floors 
should  be  covered  with  a  cement  of  water  lime, 
laid  over  a  coating  of  coarse  gravel  ;  and  that  the 
cellar  should  be  lathed  and  plastered  overhead. 
This  we  think  a  good  suggestion,  having  tried  it 
several  years  in  our  own  dwelling  with  excel¬ 
lent  results. 

It  has  also  been  proposed  that  the  sides  and  top 
of  the  foundation  walls  should  be  cemented,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  absorption  of  moisture  from  the 
earth  below  into  the  walls  of  the  superstructure. 


We  doubt  whether  this  would  remedy  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  Instead  of  trying  to  make  the  walls  im¬ 
pervious  to  water,  it  would  be  better  to  put  some 
kind  of  non-conductor  between  the  walls  and  the 
occupied  apartments.  The  confined  air  between 
the  plastered  ceiling  of  the  cellar,  just  referred 
to,  and  the  floor  of  the  lower  story,  is 
such  a  non-conductor,  and  preserves  the  lower 
rooms  from  the  hurtful  dampness  rising  from  the 
cellar.  Place,  then,  a  similar  non-conductor  be¬ 
tween  the  side  walls  of  each  apartment  and  the 
room  itself.  This  can  be  done  either  by  making 
the  walls  hollow,  or  by  “  furring  off”  an  inch  or 
two  on  the  inner  side  of  the  wall.  One  inch  of 
confined  air,  in  such  a  situation,  will  keep  any 
room  warm  and  dry. 

We  hope  to  see  the  long-prevailing  fashion  of 
cheap  wooden  buildings  gradually  give  way,  be¬ 
fore  the  English  custom  of  erecting  durable  struc¬ 
tures  of  brick  and  stone.  And,  for  this  reason, 
we  take  every  opportunity  to  remove  prejudices 
against  such  structures. 


FLOWING  CRANBERRIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist . 

The  question  is  frequently  asked,  if  flowing  the 
Cranberry  is  beneficial  in  any  other  way  than  to 
guard  against  frost.  In  my  experience,  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied  this  plant  is  benefited  in  four  ways  by 
overflowing. 

First.  To  protect  the  vines  from  severe  cold  in 
Winter.  For  this  purpose  they  should  be  covered 
with  water  one  foot  or  more  above  the  tops  of 
the  plants.  I  have  had  my  experimental  plants 
on  upland,  (which  could  not  be  flooded,)  cut  down 
to  the  roots  two  Winters  out  of  six.  They 
sprouted  out  again,  and  produced  some  fruit,  but 
not  half  as  much  as  usual. 

Secondly.  To  guard  against  late  frosts  in 
Spring,  the  plants  should  be  kept  well  covered 
until  the  fore  part  of  May  ;  then  gradually  draw 
off  the  water,  leaving  an  inch  or  two  under  the 
plants  as  long  as  there  is  danger  of  frost.  The 
Cranberry  always  grows  on  the  new  sprout,  and  I 
have  seen  not  only  the  buds  but  the  new  shoots 
entirely  cut  offby  frost  the  first  day  of  June.  With 
this  water  protection  during  the  Winter,  and  a  par¬ 
tial  flow  until  all  danger  of  frosts  are  over  in  the 
Spring,  the  vines  should  uniformly  bloom,  and 
set  a  full  crop  every  year,  unless  the  plants  are 
injured  by  gathering  the  crop  in  the  Fall.  The 
picking  should  be  done  by  hand,  as  raking  thrifty 
plants  will  so  disarrange  them  that  they  cannot 
yield  a  full  crop  for  one  or  two  years  after  such 
rough  usage. 

Third.  To  kill  out  grass.  Some  portions  of  my 
meadow  was  so  over-run  with  rush  and  other 
wild  grasses  three  years  ago,  as  to  prevent  their 
producing  fruit,  but  by  flowing  and  keeping  the 
water  on  until  the  first  of  June,  the  grass  has 
been  so  killed  out,  that  it  now  presents  little  or 
no  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  the  plant,  or  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fruit,  and  the  grass  will  undoubtedly  all 
disappear  in  a  few  years  by  the  same  treatment. 

Fourth.  To  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  fruit 
by  the  worm.  There  is  in  this  vicinity  an  insect 
similar  to  the  apple  worm, that  attacks  the  early  set¬ 
ting  fruit  when  it  is  about  half  or  two-thirds  grown, 
destroying  the  berry  by  eating  it  through.  It  has 
troubled  me  very  little  since  I  began  to  flow  my 
meadow.  Last  year  I  observed  some  plants  on 
the  edge  of  the  upland,  just  above  high  water 
mark,  that  set  very  full  of  fruit,  but  it  was  nearly 
all  destroyed  by  the  worm,  while  plants  that  were 
paitially  flooded,  within  one  foot  of  them,  were 
scarcely  attacked  at  all,  and  on  the  main  body  ol 
my  meadow  I  hardly  saw  a  worm-eaten  berry. 

E.  Bagley. 

Usquepaug,  II.  I.,  Aug.  3,  1857. 
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RE-BOTTOMINGJ'RUIT  TREES. 

PUTTING  A  NEW  BOTTOM  ON  ONE  PEAR 
TREE,  AND  SUPPLYING  ANOTHER  WITH 
THREE  EXTRA  LIVING  LEGS. 

We  present  herewith  an  accurate 
representation  of  a  very  interesting 
specimen  of  a  Beurre  Diel  Pear 
Tree  now  standing  in  the  garden  of 
Rev.  A.  Bullard, at  Cambridge, Mass.* 

Its  peculiarity  consists  in  its  having 
been  furnished  with  an  entirely  new 
pear  bottom,  after  having  grown  two 
or  three  years  on  a  quince  root.  All 
are  familiar  with  the  process  of  sup¬ 
plying  trees  with  a  new  top,  by  graft¬ 
ing  or  budding.  This  tree  and  others, 
one  of  which  we  shall  refer  to, 
show  that  it  is  just  as  practicable, 
though  not  so  often  necessary,  to  put 
on  a  new  bottom. 

The  tree  before  us  is  trained  in  the 
qucnouelle  form,  that  is,  tall  with 
contracted  branches  bent  downward. 

It  is  14  feet  in  hight,  and  only  3  to  4 
feet  wide  at  the  widest  spread  of  the 
branches.  The  trunk  is  8|  inches  in 
circumference  just  above  the  upper 
grafting,  and  7  inches  round  three 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  present 
form  of  the  base  was  secured  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Some  eight  years  since  a  Beurre 
Diel  scion  was  engrafted  upon  a 
large  quince  stock,  several  inches 
above  the  ground,  instead  of  budding 
below  the  surface  as  Mr.  B.  would 
now  recommend.  The  head  of  the 
quince  stock  is  shown  a  little  above 
the  ground  in  the  left  base  stock. 

The  first  two  years  the  pear  scion 
grew  very  rapidly  and  vigorous.  In 
the  spring  of  the  third  year,  fearing 
the  quince  stock  might  fail,  and  also 
as  an  experiment,  Mr.  B.  took  a  peai 
stock  of  the  second  year’s  growth, 
and  set  it  out  as  near  to  the  tree  as 
the  quince  roots  would  allow,  and 
joined  its  top  to  the  original  scion  at 
the  point  where  the  two  stocks  meet. 

This  was  done  by  paring  a  little  from 
both,  joining  them  together,  binding 
them  with  matting,  and  covering  well 
with  grafting  composition.  This  pro¬ 
cess  was  minutely  described  and  il¬ 
lustrated  in  our  last  number.  (See 
page  184).  On  removing  the  matting 
in  autumn  it  was  found  that  the  two 
had  grown  well  together.  The  top 
of  the  new  pear  tree  was  afterwards 
removed,  leaving  the  older  tree  stand¬ 
ing  upon  two  living  stocks,  one  the 
new  pear,  and  the  other  partly  pear 
and  partly  quince.  The  quince  stock 
is  eleven  inches  above  the  ground, 
the  original  pear  stock  twelve  inches 
between  the  quince  and  the  uniting 
points,  and  the  new  pear  stock  twenty-two  to 
twenty-three  inches  in  length.  The  swelling  at 
the  point  of  union  is  eleven  inches  in  circumfer¬ 
ence.  The  body  of  the  tree  has  become  some¬ 
what  flattened  on  the  left  side,  owing  to  there  be¬ 
ing  apparently  less  nourishment  derived  from  the 
old  root  than  from  the  new.  Indeed,  the  quince 


*  For  the  drawing  of  this  specimen  we  are  indebted  to  the 
pencil  of  Mr.  Wm.  Titcomb,  Teacher  of  Drawing  and  Oil  Paint¬ 
ing  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  It  was  engraved  for  us  at  the  “  Kcw- 
York  School  of  Design  for  Women.” 


stock,  which  showed  signs  of  failing  last  year,  is 
now  entirely  dead,  though  it  is  left  as  an  addition¬ 
al  support. 

THREE  EXTRA  LEGS  ON  A  PEAR  TREE. 

Mr.  Bullard  produced  a  very  curious  as  well  as 
instructive  specimen,  by  a  process  similar  to  the 
above.  He  planted  a  single  pear  tree  on  each  of 
three  sides  of  a  Duchess  d’Angouleme  pear,  which 
had  been  budded  on  a  quince  stock.  These  new 
trees  were  grafted  into  the  central  one  and  united 


wit  h  it, so  that,  besides  its  own  quince 
root  the  Duchess  pear  tree  stood  upon 
three  other  legs,  and  derived  support 
from  them.  This  tree  was  killed  by 
cold  weather,  and  it  has  now  been 
dead  two  years.  It  was  a  curiosity, 
though  there  is  not  the  least  difficul¬ 
ty  in  producing  others  like  it.  There 
is  scarcely  a  limit  to  the  forms  that 
may  be  produced  by  common  graft¬ 
ing,  budding,  and  inarching  or  graft¬ 
ing  by  approach  as  explained  at  page 
184. 

Practical  use  may  be  made  of  the 
above  process.  Whenever  any  val¬ 
uable  tree  has  been  girdled  by  mice 
or  otherwise  injured  at  any  point  near 
the  root,  a  new  bottom  may  be  sup¬ 
plied.  We  have  seen  cases  where  a 
short  scion  has  been  inserted,  the  one 
end  above  and  the  other  below  an  in¬ 
jury,  so  as  to  completely  bridge  it 
over. 

AN  IMPROVED  SUPPORT  FOR 
GRAPE  VINES. 

Having  heard  of  a  new  support 
for  Grape  Vines,  we  called  at  the 
grapery  of  William  W.  Crane,  Esq., 
to  give  it  an  examination,  and  were 
much  pleased  with  its  admirable  a- 
daptation  and  simplicity.  In  the 
usual  arrangement  wires  are  placed 
parallel  with  the  rafters,  the  fixtures 
being  all  permanent ;  in  the  new  plan 
the  wires  are  placed  at  right  angles 
with  the  rafters,  the  whole  being 
movable.  Eyed  screws  are  put  in  the 
rafters  about  eighteen  inches  apart. 
Hooks  about  six  inches  long,  and  Oi 
an  S  shape,  are  hung  in  these  eyed 
screws ;  and  the  wires  are  hung  in 
the  lower  curve  of  the  hooks.  The 
wires  are  thus  at  right  angles  with  the 
■afters,  the  distance  between  the 
wires  being  about  eighteen  inches, 
though  the  distance  may  be  varied  at 
pleasure.  The  wires  hang  about  a 
foot  from  the  glass,  and  the  vines  are 
laid  on  the  wires  instead  of  being  tied 
up  to  them. 

We  believe  we  have  seen  about  all 
the  various  contrivances  in  use  for  the 
support  of  vines,  but  we  think  the  one 
above  described  is  superior  to  them 
all ;  and  in  these  days  of  patents,  we 
may  as  well  add,  it  is  not  patented 
but  may  be  used  by  every  body.  There 
is  no  advantage  possessed  by  the  com¬ 
mon  arrangement  that  the  new  one 
does  not  possess  in  equal  qr  greater 
degree,  besides  some  peculiar  to  it¬ 
self. 

Less  tying  up  is  needed,  the  vines, 

_ in  a  manner,  tying  themselves  by 

their  tendrils ;  greater  facilities  are  afforded  for 
spreading  out  fruit  branches,  for  summer  prun¬ 
ing  &c  ■  the  cost  is  less  than  half  the  best  ar¬ 
rangements  now  in  use  ;  last,  but  not  least,  the 
whole  concern  can  be  taken  down  in  less  than  ten 
minutes.  This  latter  fact  not  only  insures  a  more 
thorough  cleaning  of  the  house,  and  consequent 
destruction  of  insects,  but  is  a  matter  of  much 
convenience  if  the  house  is  used  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  such  as  growing  roses,  &c.,  a  use  to  which 
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graperies  are  often  applied. 

Mr.  Crane,  who  is  an  intelligent  and  enthusias¬ 
tic  amateur,  grows  his  vines  on  the  renewal  sys¬ 
tem,  or  by  taking  a  shoot  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sash,  and  running  it  to  the  top  of  the  house  ;  this 
is  for  fruiting  next  year,  the  wood  that  fruited  this 
year  being  entirely  cut  off  so  that  his  pruning  is 
mostly  done  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  knife.  The 
shoots  intended  for  fruiting  next  season  are  now 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  long,  being  round, 
short  jointed,  and  as  handsome  wood  as  one  would 
wish  to  see.  The  grapes  are  well  set,  and  look 
promising.  The  bunches  are  well  placed,  and  the 
air  circulates  freely  all  round  the  vines  ;  and  we 
saw  no  signs  of  mildew  nor  of  insects  of  any  kind. 
There  has  been  so  little  need  of  tying,  that  we 
doubt  whether  two  yards  of  twine  have  been  used 
in  the  whole  house. 


SUMMER  FfiUIIS, 


GATHERING  AND  RIPENING  THEM. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  full  one  half 
the  fruit  eaten  in  Summer  is  unfit  for  the  human 
stomach.  Else,  why  is  it  that  that  which  in  its 
proper  state,  science  and  experience  prove  to  be 
a  source  of  health  and  vigor,  is  so  often  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  disease  and  death  !  Cholera  and  its  affili¬ 
ated  diseases  spring,  we  believe,  not  more  from 
a  tainted  atmosphere  than  from  unripe  and  tainted 
fruit.  And  here,  the  market-gardener  and  fruit 
grower  are  not  more  to  blame  than  their  custom¬ 
ers.  People  are  so  greedy  to  taste  the  first  fruits 
of  the  season,  that  they  let  their  appetite  run 
away  with  their  judgment.  Cost  what  it  may,  in 
money  or  health,  their  craving  must  be  appeased. 

No  universal  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the 
time  when  fruits  should  be  gathered.  Some 
should  not  be  plucked  until  perfectly  ripe  and 
ready  for  the  table  ;  others  should  be  gathered 
several  days  before.  Among  the  first  are  straw¬ 
berries,  cherries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  cur¬ 
rants,  gooseberries,  plums  and  some  varieties  of 
the  peach.  If  eaten  before  fully  ripe,  they  are 
hard,  sour  and  indigestible.  If  gathered  when 
perfectly  ripe,  but  not  eaten  the  same  day,  fermen¬ 
tation  sets  in  and  they  are  fit  only  for  the  pigs. 
Currants  are  seldom  gathered  at  the  right  time. 
They  are  picked  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  change 
color,  and  the  whole  stem  is  taken,  though  only 
half  of  the  berries  on  it  are  fully  grown  and  ripe. 
What  wonder  that  the  children  who  love  them  so, 
have  a  good  many  aches  under  their  aprons  !  The 
raspberry  requires  care  in  picking.  There  are 
several  shades  of  color  between  a  green  and  a 
“  dead  ripe  ”  berry,  and  as  many  flavors.  Gather 
when  fairly  ripe,  not  when  just  falling  from  the 
stem,  and  infested  with  insects.  (And  we  will  add, 
in  parenthesis,  that  he  who  gathers  the  Brin- 
kle’s  Orange,  will  gather  delicious  fruit.) 

It  might  seem,  at  the  first  view,  that  this  rule 
could  have  no  exceptions,  viz.,  that  fruits  should 
ripen  completely  on  the  tree  or  vine  before  gath¬ 
ering  ;  for  does  not  Nature  know  best  how  to 
ripen  her  own  productions  1  There  are  excep¬ 
tions,  however.  The  great  object  with  Nature, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  is  to  ripen  her  fruits  so  per- 
perfectly  as  to  insure  a  reproduction  of  the  species. 
If  man  wants  some  of  her  products,  he  must  take 
them,  not  always  when  they  are  just  falling  to 
the  earth  ready  to  beget  their  kind,  but  when 
they  are  in  the  best  state  for  eating.  With  some 
fiuits,  that  point  is  just  before  their  last  stage  of 
ripening.  When  they  have  passed  this  stage, 
they  become  juiceless,  mealy  and  insipid ;  Na¬ 
ture  has  robbed  the  fruit  of  its  finest  flavors  in 
order  to  perfect  its  seeds.  Is  not  this  partly  so  with 
ordinary  Winter  apples  1  They  are  mature  when 


gathered  in  the  Autumn,  but  do  not  pass  to  the 
last  stage  of  complete  ripeness  and  incipient  de¬ 
composition,  until  sometime  during  the  Winter. 
Many  of  the  Summer  apples  become  dry  and  al¬ 
most  tasteless,  if  allowed  to  ripen  completely  on 
the  tree.  So  with  Summer  pears.  Almost  every 
variety  should  be  gathered  just  as  it  begins  to 
ripen,  or  ten  days  before  perfect  ripeness.  If  on 
lifting  the  fruit  lightly  with  the  hand,  it  parts  read¬ 
ily  from  the  stalk,  it  is  then  time  to  gather  it  for 
house-ripening.  An  experienced  and  successful 
fruit-grower  says  ;  “  When  Summer  pears  have 

attained  their  full  growth,  a  change  in  the  color 
and  feeling  of  the  skin  immediately  begins  to  take 
place ;  the  green  becomes  paler,  the  red,  if  it 
have  red,  lighter  ;  the  surface  becomes  smoother 
and  finer ;  the  base  of  the  stalk  at  the  union  with 
the  branch  enlarges  ;  and  these  are  the  indica¬ 
tions  of  fitness  for  gathering.”  We  have  eaten 
some  sorts  of  Summer  pears  which,  when  ripened 
on  the  tree  were  mealy  and  rotten  at  the  core, 
while  others  of  the  same  kind,  when  picked  ten 
days  earlier  and  ripened  in  the  house,  were  juicy 
and  delicious. 

The  best  place  for  ripening  such  pears  is  a  cool 
drawer  in  a  closet,  which  should  be  seldom  opened 
until  the  fruit  is  wanted  for  eating.  Drafts  of 
air,  and  changes  of  temperature  and  all  contusions 
of  the  fruit  should  be  avoided. 


GRAPE  CULTURE-NO.  IX. 

BY  WILLIAM  CHORLTON. 

All  cultivators  of  the  Grape,  whose  present  crop 
has  escaped  the  diseases  to  which  the  vine  is  sub¬ 
ject  in  our  climate,  may  consider  themselves  lucky, 
for  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  perverse  seasons  that 
we  have  ever  known.  Many  are  the  complaints  of 
spot,  rot,  and  mildew,  both  out  of  doors  and  among 
the  later  crops  under  glass.  We  now  have  an  ad¬ 
ditional  proof  that  abundant  moisture  with  a  low 
and  changeable  temperature,  is  detrimental  to  the 
vine  when  in  full  growth,  whether  native  or  exotic. 
We  think,  however,  that  where  the  vines  have  been 
attended  to  as  recommended  in  this  series  of  month¬ 
ly  articles,  there  will  be  a  satisfactory  return,  not¬ 
withstanding  nature  has  been  so  opposed  to  our 
wishes.  W  e  may  further  say  that  nothing  has  been 
recommended  that  we  do  not  individually  practice.* 

OUT-DOOR  CULTURE. 

There  is  not  much  to  do  in  this  department  at 
present,  further  than  keeping  the  continually  ex¬ 
tending  growth  in  check  by  pinching  out  the  ends  of 
the  shoots,  and  the  ground  free  from  weeds’ as  pre¬ 
viously  advised.  In  some  localities  the  fruit  will  be 
ripening,  and  a  Word  of  caution  may  be  of  service 
with  respect  to  gathering  the  bunches.  Grapes  are 
never  in  their  best  state,  either  for  present  use  or 
late  keeping,  or  wine  making,  until  they  have  hung 
some  time  after  they  appear  ripe.  The  flavor  is 
thereby  very  much  improved,  and  the  acid  in  a  great 
measure  removed.  Never  gather  a  bunch  of  grapes 
until  a  portion  of  the  stalk  nearest  to  the  branch  is 
quite  brown  and  partially  shrivelled,  which  is  a  sure 
indication  that  nature  has  perfected  the  fruit.  Af¬ 
ter  this  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  in  quality  by 
leaving  them  longer,  but  for  winter  keeping  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  let  them  remain  on  the  vine  until  they  be¬ 
gin  to  shrivel  and  fall.  A  few  remarks  on  preserv¬ 
ing  grapes  will  be  given  next  month. 

FORCING  HOUSE. 

Keep  this  house  as  open  as  possible,  and  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  let  it  become  unduly  heated.  Do  not  use 
any  water  further  than  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
increase  of  insects.  An  occasional  watering  with  a 
syringe  or  force  pump,  will  not  only  preserve  the 
leaves  in  a  healthy  state  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season,  but  considerably  assist  in  keeping  the  vines 
clear  of  insects  by  dislodging  them  from  the  corners 


and  crevices.  This  will  prevent  their  increase,  and 
obviate  the  necessity  of  using  those  strong  washes 
which  6ome  persons  consider  indispensable,  and 
which,  from  their  caustic  nature,  frequently  injure 
the  cellular  organs  of  the  vines.  Do  not  remove 
any  more  of  the  young  growth  than  is  necessary  to 
give  free  light  to  the  main  leaves  attached  alter¬ 
nately  on  the  ripened  shoots,  as  too  close  cutting 
at  this  time  has  a  tendency  to  burst  the  buds  which 
are  intended  to  remain  dormant  until  the  next 
forcing  period. 

COLD  GRAPERY. 

It  is  expected  that  all  the  fruit  is  ripe  excepting 
the  very  latest  varieties.  Leave  the  house  open  at 
all  times,  closing  the  ventilators  only  sufficiently  to 
prevent  the  grapes  from  being  spoiled  during  rains. 
Maintain  a  dry  atmosphere,  withholding  water  the 
remainder  of  the  season.  Last  month  we  gave  a 
calculation  of  the  expenses  and  profits  of  a  Forcing 
House,  and  now  proceed  to  do  the  same  with  a 
Cold  Grapery.  It  will  probably  be  considered  by 
many,  that  this  latter  is  the  most  profitable,  con¬ 
sidering  it  is  done  with  the  least  expense,  but  we 
shall  find  this  an  error  when  the  difference  of  the 
market  price  of  the  fruit  is  taken  into  account.  It 


must  be  recollected,  however,  that  forcing  requires 
much  the  most  skill,  and  is  attended  with  more 
danger  than  where  fire  heat  is  dispensed  with. 
This  difference  is  alluded  to,  that  there  may  be  no 
disappointment  to  the  novice  attempting  grape 
growing.  The  house  here  spoken  of  is  a  curvili¬ 
near,  double  span,  and  was  planted  in  the  Spring 
of  1850,  with  seventy-four  one  year-old  vines,  for¬ 
ty-eight  on  the  two  sides,  and  twenty-six  to  the 
supporting  pillars  on  each  side  of  the  central  path¬ 
way.  After  the  fourth  crop  these  latter  were  re¬ 
moved,  being  too  much  shaded  by  the  roof  vines 
for  further  profit.  This  will  explain  why,  for  the 
last  three  years,  the  number  of  bunches  are  less 
than  the  season  previous.  It  may  be  further  stat¬ 
ed  that  the  crop  of  this  summer,  which  is  the 
seventh  bearing  season,  is  quite  equal  in  all  respects 
to  those  preceding.  The  following  list  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  bunches  cut  in  the  respective  years  named  : 


1851  . 262  bunches  1855 . 868  bunches 

1852  . 618  “  1856 . 864  « 

1853  . 918  “  1857 . 882  « 

1854  . 1147  “  _ 

Total . 5559  bunches 

The  average  weight  may  be  put  down  at  one 
pound  per  bunch,  and  the  wholesale  price  at  sixty- 
two  cents  per  pound.  This  calculation,  considering 
the  quality  of  the  fruit,  is  sufficiently  low,  and  if 
the  most  profitable  sorts  had  been  planted’  the  ac¬ 
tual  gain  would  sum  up  much  more.  The  labor  is 
reckoned  at  §2  per  day,  and  the  other  expenses  in 
proportion : 


5559  lbs.  at  62  cents .  $3,446  58 

Labor  1st  year . $50  66' 

“  2d  year . 100  00 

“  3d  year . 150  00 

“  4th  year . 200  00 

“  5th  year . 225  00 

“  6th  year . 200  00 

“  7th  year . 200  00 

“  8lh  year . 200  00 

Dressing . 160  00 

Repairs,  painting,  &c . 300  00 


$1,785  00 


Profit . $1,661  58 

The  above  calculation  shows  $1661  68  clear 
profit  for  capital  invested,  which  in  this  particular 
instance  was  in  the  aggregate  about  $2,000,  and  all 
was  done  in  the  most  finished  and  costly  style  for 
the  sake  of  having  an  elegant  house.  The  same 
might  have  been  accomplished  as  efficiently  for 
half  the  money,  consequently  it  is  readily  seen 
thafthis  department  of  grape  growing  will  return 
a  good  profit,  if  practiced  in  the  right  manner. 


/Wo  can  testify  to  the  successful  practice  of  Mr.  Chorlton. 
As  early  as  about  the  24th  of  July  we  received  from  him  a 
single  cluster  of  Cannon  Hall  Grapes  which  weighed  full  two 
pounds,  after  several  graphs  had  fallen  off  in  the  basket  in 
which  they  were  carried.  A  large  number  of  he  grapes 
weighed  half  an  ounce  each.  The  flavor  could  not  bo  ex¬ 
celled . Speaking  of  grapes,  we  must  notice  some  flno 

specimens  of  Black  Hamburg  and  Golden  Chasselas  'or  Fon- 
tainbleau,  brought  to  our  office  by  Mr.  John  Ellis,  of  Fox 
Meadow  Gardens.  The  Hamburg  cluster  which  weighed  29 
ounces,  was  produced  on  a  vine  planted  in  March  last,  and 
is  now  only  15  months  from  the  eye.  The  Chasselas  cluster 
weighed  18  ounces,  and  was  from  a  vine  of  the  same  age. 
These  vines,  of  which  Mr.  Ellis  has  a  large  number  in  forc¬ 
ing  houses,  though  only  15  months  from  the  cuttings,  now 
measure  2,5£  inches  in  circumference,  and  have  yielded  an 
average  of  6  pounds  of  grapes  each  this  season.  Tho  bor¬ 
der  is  simply  muck  mixed  with  sandy  loam.— [Ed. 
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THE  NEW-ROCHELLE  OR  LAWTON 
BLACKBERRY. 


We  present  herewith  an  engraving  of  a  single 
stem  or  cluster  of  this  fruit,  which  shows  the 
actual  size  of  hundreds  we  have  seen  the  present 
year.  The  medium  berries  figured  in  the  cut  are 
about  the  average  form  and  size  of  most  that  we 
have  seen  growing  for  some  years  past.  We  have 
so  often  described  this  comparatively  new  plant, 
and  so  strongly  presented  its  excellence,  that  we 
should  not  deem  it  necessary  to  recur  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  again,  or  to  introduce  this  illustration  of  the 
fruit,  were  it  not  to  bring  it  before  the  attention 
of  some  24,000  new  subscribers  who  have  not 
read  our  former  articles.  Suffice  it  now  to  say, 
that  we  consider  the  New-Rochelle  or  Lawton* 
as  decidedly  superior  to  any  other  known  variety 
of  the  Blackberry.  While  it  grows  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  size,  the  fruit  is  delicious,  containing  a  rich 
pulp,  and  very  few  seeds.  By  actual  trial,  8 
quarts  of  berries  have  yielded  full  6  quarts  of  pure 
juice,  fully  equal  in  quality,  if  not  superior,  to 
that  obtained  from  the  smaller  varieties.  The 
bushes  or  canes  grow  large  and  strong,  with  nu¬ 
merous  side  branches,  and  often  produce  from 
five  to  eight  quarts  of  fruit  on  each.  This  is  a 
pretty  large  statement,  but  any  one  can  verify  it 
by  actual  observation  and  measurement.  The 
plant  is  also  quite  hardy,  having  suffered  very 
little  where  left  entirely  unprotected  during  the 
last  two  severe  winters. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  we  made  our  fourth 
annual  visit  to  the  grounds  of  Messrs.  George 
Seymour  &  Co  ,  at  South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  where 
six  acres  are  devoted  exclusively  to  this  plant,  a 
part  to  fruiting,  and  a  part  to  raising  young  plants 
for  sale.  A  thorough  examination  of  the  vines 
and  fruit,  just  beginning  to  ripen  at  that  date, 
confirmed  all  we  have  previously  said  of  it,  and 
we  are  more  strongly  inclined  than  ever  to  rec¬ 
ommend  all  our  readers  to  procure  at  least  a 
few  of  the  plants  to  raise  a  future  stock  from,  and 
even  a  larger  number,  that  they  may  at  the  earli¬ 
est  date  secure  fruit  for  their  own  use,  if  not  for 
market.  As  we  moved  to  a  new  location  in  May 
of  last  year,  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  a 
large  stock  of  bearing  plants.  About  the  20th  ot 
May  (too  late  in  the  season  for  good  success),  we 
set  out  a  few  plants,  and  on  the  small  new  shoots 
sent  up  last  year,  we  have  now  enough  of  the 
fruit  to  show  that  they  promise  to  do  as  well  with 
us  as  at  South  Norwalk,  at  New-Rochelle  where 
they  originated,  and  at  other  points.  Last  Autumn 
we  put  out  an  additional  number,  which  are  now 
sending  up  large  shoots  for  next  year’s  fruiting. 
Some  of  them  are  already  eight  feet  in  hight,  and 
measure  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in 
diameter  at  the  base.  It  will  be  noticed  by  those 
unskilled  in  blackberry  culture,  that,  like  the  rasp¬ 
berry,  fruit  is  only  produced  upon  canes  of  the 
previous  Summer’s  growth.  The  plants  can  be 
set  in  Autumn  or  Spring,  though  we  much  prefer 
Autumn,  as  they  get  well  rooted,  and  usually 
yield  more  new  canes  the  following  Summer  than 
if  not.  set  until  Spring 

The  plants  bear  transplanting  and  carriage 

*  We  call  this  the  New-Roohelle  or  Lawton  Blackberry,  as 
bnth  names  are  given  to  the  same  plant.  It  is  occasionally 
called  the  Seacor,  from  Mr.  Seacor,  of  New-Rochelle,  who  dis¬ 
covered  the  first  specimen  growing  wild.  When  we  first  became 
acquainted  with  it,  it  was  generally  called  the  New-Ijtochclle, 
f  rom  the  name  of  the  town  where  it  originated.  The  New-York 
Farmers’  Club  (so  called),  named  it  the  Lawton,  after  Mr. 
Lawton,  of  New-Rochelle,  who  presented  at  the  time  some  fine 
specimens  of  the  berries,  and  gave  a  brief  history  of  it,  and  of  his 
own  efforts  in  propagating  and  extending  its  culture.  As  we  did 
not  recognize  the  authority  of  the  Club  to  change  the  name  of 
the  plant,  and  as  no  regular  Horticulturist  Society  has  exam¬ 
ined  the  subject,  or  taken  any  definite  action  in  reference  to  the 
name,  we  still,  in  justice  to  the  several  gentlemen  engaged  in 
its  culture,  continue  to  use  the  original  name.  *'  New-Rochelle,” 
always  adding  the  name  Lawton,  to  prevent  confusion  or  mis¬ 
conception. 
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well.  Seymour  &  Co.  inform  us  that  they  have 
sent  large  numbers  to  California,  and  to  the  dis¬ 
tant  Western  and  South-western  States,  and 
nearly  all  have  lived  and  flourished  well.  The 
chief  caution  to  be  observed  is,  to  have  the  ground 
ready  prepared  before  opening  the  plants,  and  set 
them  at  once,  without  exposure  to  sun  or  wind. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  raspberries,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  to  all  other  plants.  They  appear,  thus  far, 
to  grow  well  on  almost  any  soil.  Some  recom¬ 
mend  moist  loam,  or  even  clay.  The  best  growth 
and  fruiting  we  have  seen  is  upon  a  rocky  side 
hill,  though  perhaps  not  better  than  others  on 
dark  muck  and  peaty  soil.  We  should  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  put  them  upon  any  soil,  except  a  very 
sandy  one,  or  one  subject  to  standing  water.  The 
stock  of  plants  in  the  country  is  now  so  large  that 
they  can  be  obtained  at  a  comparatively  low 
price.  They  were  first  held  at  $10  per  dozen 
roots,  but  the  past  Spring  they  were  offered  at 
$18  per  hundred.  We  are  not  aware  at  this 
writing  what  will  be  the  price  this  Fall,  but  pro¬ 
bably  before  this  number  goes  to  press,  advertise¬ 
ments  giving  information  on  this  point  will  be  re¬ 
ceived,  and  to  these  we  refer  our  readers.  The 
most  economical  mode  of  getting  them  will  be 
for  a  few  neighbors  to  club  together  and  get  a 
hundred  or  more  at  the  wholesale  price,  and  share 
the  small  expense  of  transportation.  A  hundred 


will  probably  be  taken  to  most  of  the  Western 
States  by  an  Express  Company,  for  $1  to  $2, 
according  to  the  distance. 

It  is  proper  that  we  should  say  that  in  recom¬ 
mending  this,  or  indeed  any  other  plant,  we  have 
not  the  slightest  selfish  end  to  subserve.  We  have 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  this  fruit,  and  we  should  be 
glad  to  have  every  one  of  our  readers  do  likewise. 

We  cannot  promise  that  the  plant  will  do  as 
well  elsewhere  as  in  this  section  of  the  country  ; 
but  if  it  does  even  half  as  well,  it  will  be  abun¬ 
dantly  worth  cultivating. 

In  the  visit  to  South  Norwalk,  above  referred 
to,  we  were  accompanied  by  Dr.  James  Strong, 
S.  T.  D.,  who  is,  by  the  way,  somewhat  of  an 
amateur  in  fruit  culture,  and  after  looking  over 
the  plantation  and  trying  the  fruit,  he  remarked 
“The  half  has  not  been  told  of  this  plant.  You 
cannot  recommend  it  too  strongly.” 

As  a  market  crop,  w’e  think  this  blackberry 
would  pay  well.  They  are  as  easily  cultivated  as 
a  corn  crop,  and  need  no  second  planting.  Set 
them  six  to  eight  feet  apart,  and  the  only  care  re¬ 
quired  is  to  keep  out  weeds,  and  the  excess  of 
plants  that  continually  spring  up  all  over  the 
ground  if  not  kept  cut  down.  Mulching  the 
ground,  that  is,  covering  it  over  with  a  layer  of 
straw  or  refuse  hay,  is  useful.  It  would  be  well 
to  work  into  the  soil  a  good  supply  of  yard  ma- 
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nure  before  setting  out  the  plants.  On  poor  soil, 
an  occasional  top-dressing  of  manure  may  be 
given.  The  fruit  wholesales  in  this  city  this  year 
at  25  to  30  cents  a  quart,  and  retails  at  37  to  50 
cents.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  berries  can  be 
raised,  on  a  large  scale,  profitably  dt  5  to  6  cents 
a  quart,  and  there  will  always  be  an  almost  un¬ 
limited  demand  everywhere,  at  prices  much  above 
this.  They  have  been  profitably  employed  at 
25  cents  per  quart,  for  making  blackberry  wine. 
We  have  tasted  an  excellent  wine  made  by  add¬ 
ing  12  quarts  of  water  and  a  little  sugar,  to  6 
quarts  of  juice  obtained  from  8  quarts  of  berries. 


THE  RASPBERRY. 

This  valuable  fruit  should  be  cultivated  in  every 
family  garden.  Raspberries  follow  the  Strawber¬ 
ry,  are  excellent  in  flavor,  and  are  esteemed  health¬ 
ful  to  people  of  all  ages,  children  in  particular. 
They  are  not  only  a  delicious  dessert  after  dinner, 
and  a  simple,  convenient  accompaniment  to  the 
tea-table,  but  they  make  a  rich  jam,  or  preserve. 
They  furnish  a  choice  syrup  for  mixing  with 
water,  thus  making  a  grateful  drink  in  hot  weath¬ 
er;  and  in  pies  and  puddings,  they  are  always  a 
luxury.  They  are  simple  in  cultivation,  and  if 
of  hardy  kinds,  give  little  trouble  in  tending. 
From  25  hills,  4  stalks  in  the  hill,  set  out  only 
last  year,  on  a  plot  12  by  20  feet,  we  gathered  a 
daily  family  supply  during  over  four  weeks, 
the  present  year  They  were  not  measured,  but 
must  have  yielded  one  quart  to  a  hill.  The  pro¬ 
duct  will  of  course  be  larger  hereafter. 

The  common  black  and  red  varieties  of  the- 
fields,  are  very  well  in  their  way,  but  so  full  of 
seeds  as  to  make  them  woody  to  the  taste,  and 
their  small  size  is  troublesome  in  serving  them 
up,  either  for  the  table,  or  for  cooking.  Of  the 
cultivated,  or  artificial  varieties  there  are  many. 
Yet  those,  for  some  reason  or  other,  nearly  all 
require  Winter  protection  ;  that  is,  they  have  to 
be  bent  down  and  covered  with  earth,  as  standing 
out  all  Winter,  either  kills  the  canes  outright,  or 
so  injures  the  buds  as  to  prevent  their  bearing. 
Perhaps,  for  marketing,  the  true  Red  Antwerp  is 
the  best,  but  it  requires  such  constant  Winter 
protection,  and  in  the  process  so  many  of  the 
canes  are  broken  in  bending  them  down,  that  it  is 
a  serious  injury.  The  new  varieties  which  have 
been  introduced  within  few  years,  by  our  pains¬ 
taking  cultivators,  are  many  of  them  excellent, 
but  they  are  seldom  hardy,  and  require  Winter 
protection.  They  have  size  and  flavor  to  recom¬ 
mend  them,  and  are  well  worthy  of  cultivation 
when  properly  managed. 

As  a  market  fruit,  the  chief  difficulty  with  every 
kind  of  Raspberry,  is  their  liability  to  crush  in 
carriage.  This  is  inherent  in  the  fruit  itself,  from 
its  being  hollow.  If  they  could  be  picked  with  the 
stem  upon  them,  the  difficulty  would  be  obviated. 
But  when  ripe — and  the  fruit  is  not  fit  for  picking 
before — the  berry  cleaves  from  the  core,  which 
remains  on  the  cane,  and  thus,  the  flesh  being  soft, 
surrounding  an  open  cavity,  if  packed  in  any 
quantity  over  a  pint,  is  crushed,  of  course,  and 
there  is  no  way  to  help  it.  Consequently,  all  who 
can  grow  them  in  their  own  garden,  should  do  so 
to  have  them  in  perfection. 

We  have  seen  in  our  late  Summer  travels,  a 
Raspberry,  so  superior  in  some  of  its  qualities  that 
we  have  strong  confidence  in  its  cultivation  as  a 
domestic  garden  fruit — the  “Allen”  Raspberry, 
for  ten  years  past  cultivated  by  L.  F.  Allen  Esq., 
in  his  farm  gardens  near  Buffalo,  where  we  saw 
them  in  great  luxuriance  and  perfection.  They 
are  of  the  Red  Antwerp  family  in  appearance, 
both  in  wood  and  fruit,  but  are  not  the  true  An¬ 
twerp,  being  hardy  as  a  currant  bush  without 


Winter  protection,  and  throwing  up  a  stout,  vig¬ 
orous  cane  of  six  feet  high  and  upwards  in  a  good 
soil.  The  fruit  is  roundish,  of  full  Antwerp  size, 
prolific  in  bearing,  bright  red  in  color,  and  of  de¬ 
licious  flavor.  Where  they  originated,  Mr.  Allen, 
could  not  tell  us.  He  obtained  them  in  his  own 
neighborhood,  from  a  once  choice  garden,  being 
broken  up  we  believe,  and  took  all  the  plants  left  in 
it.  Neither  are  they  in  cultivation  in  his  vicinity, 
excepting  a  few  lately  taken  from  his  own  plants. 
Finding  them  so  valuable,  he  last  year  author¬ 
ized  his  gardener  to  offer  his  surplus  canes  for 
sale,  which  he  did  to  near  ten  thousand  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  so  much  was  a  hardy,  good  flavored 
Raspberry  demanded,  that  all  plants  which 
could  be  spared  were  taken  in  parcels  from  ten  to 
a  hundred  each,  and  many  of  them  sent  into  dis¬ 
tant  States.  By  reference  to  our  advertising  col¬ 
umns,  our  readers  will  see  that  they  are. again 
advertised  for  sale ;  and  as  Fall  planting  is  best 
for  the  Raspberry,  those  desiring  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  transferring  this  excellent  variety 
into  their  own  gardens. 


STRAWBERRIES— CHAPTER  VI 11 .  * 

Some  Practical  Directions  for  Planting  New  Beds 
in  September. 

This  month  is  a  good  time  for  making  new 
Strawberry  beds,  and  we  propose  to  bring  togeth¬ 
er  here  a  few  plain,  practical  directions  on  pre¬ 
paring  the  ground,  selecting  plants,  and  setting 
them,  though  this  may  require  a  partial  repetition 
of  some  things  previously  written  in  this  series 
of  articles.  But  let  us  inquire  who  need  these 
directions.  Last  year  we  proposed  to  our  read¬ 
ers  to  help  make  up  five  thousand  strawberry 
beds  and  a  large  number  joined  in  the  enterprise, 
as  we  have  learned  from  time  to  time  from  them¬ 
selves.  This  year  we  extend  the  proposal. 
What  say  you  to  the  proposition,  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  readers  of  the  Agriculturist  form  a  Strawber¬ 
ry  party,  and  make  up  this  Fall  thirty  thousand 
beds  among  themselves  1  Or,  allowing  for 
those  who  have  them  already,  and  those  who  can¬ 
not  attend  to  it,  if  there  be  such,  let  us  strike  this 
year  for 

TWENTY-FIVE  THOUSAND  STRAWBERRY  BEDs! 

These  can  just  as  well  be  secured  as  the  same 
number  of  cabbage  plots.  And  what  greater 
luxury  than  a  plot  of  improved  Strawberries. 
Reader,  did  you  ever  eat  a  bowl-full  of  Longworth’s 
Prolific,  or  Hovey’s  Seedling,  or  McAvoy’s  Supe¬ 
rior?  If  you  have  not,  you  have  not  yet  enjoyed 
the  finest,  the  best  luxury  that  the  soil  produces. 
The  wildlings  gathered  from  the  field,  or  the  best 
of  any  kind  you  can  purchase  in  the  market,  are 
scarcely  more  like  what  you  may  pick  fresh  in 
your  own  gardens  next  season,  than  a  turnip  is 
like  a  peach.  Try  at  least  one  small  plot  this 
year.  The  cost  and  trouble  is  far  less  than  you 
imagine.  With  a  very  little  care  in  the  selection 
of  kinds,  and  in  the  management  of  a  bed,  you 
may  enjoy  daily,  for  three  or  four  weeks,  “  ripe, 
blushing  Strawberries,  eaten  i'rom  the  plate  or 
served  with  sugar  and  cream.”  And  the  home  cost 
need  not  exceed  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  a  bushel!  In 
“  Our  Basket  ”  you  will  note  that  Mr.  Scott,  of 
Plainfield,  actually  produced  a  bushel  to  the 
square  rod,  and  these  sold  at  an  average  price  of 
20  cents  per  quart.  But  we  desire  you  to  raise 
them  for  your  own  enjoyment.  And  now  to  the 
way  of  doing  it. 

SELECTION  AND  PREPARATION  OF  THE  SOIL. 

Almost  any  good  garden  soil  will  answer.  If 
possible,  select  the  ground  that  is  neither  very 
light  nor  very  heavy.  A  sandy  or  gravelly  loam 
is  about  the  best.  If  nothing  better  than  a  stiff 


clay  can  be  had,  don’t  despair — only  dig  in  plenty 
of  half  decomposed  straw,  or  litter  of  some  kind, 
or  coat  it  with  sand.  Avoid  a  shady  situation  ; 
the  Strawberry  does  best  in  the  open  sun.  Trench 
the  soil,  that  is  dig  it,  to  the  depth  of  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet.  Put  at  the  bottom  plenty  of 
barn-yard  manure,  well  rotted,  if  you  have 
it,  if  not  use  such  as  you  have.  Cow-dung 
is  about  the  best  for  Strawberries.  If  the 
ground  is  in  pretty  good  condition,  the  bottom 
manure  is  enough  ;  if  poor,  dig  in  near  the  sur¬ 
face  some  fine  rotted  manure,  or  leaf  mold,  (rot¬ 
ten  leaves,)  or  rotton  wood.  Lime,  ashes,  and  a 
little  salt,  may  be  well  mixed  and  added,  if  con¬ 
venient.  A  moist  soil  will  produce  the  finest 
fruit  as  to  size,  but,  it  must  not  be  wet. 

SELECTION  OP  KINDS. 

We  will  not  here  discuss  the  sexual  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Strawberry.  That  has  been  done  suffi¬ 
ciently  already.  We  will  only  now  remark  that 
some  whole  varieties,  (that  is,  every  plant  of  some 
kinds,)  are  imperfect,  and  will  not  bear  fruit  un¬ 
less  planted  in  the  vicinity  of  perfect  kinds. 

Other  varieties  are  perfect,  that  is,  every  plant 
is  complete,  and  does  not  require  the  presence  of 
any  other  kind  to  make  it  productive. 

We  give  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  noted  of 
each  of  these  two  classes,  but  do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  that  these  are  the  only  good  kinds. 
There  may  be  others  really  much  better.  We 
are  not  now  writing  for  amateurs,  but  for  those 
who  may  be  but  little  acquainted,  as  yet,  with  the 
culture  ofthe  Strawberry,  and  we  will  only  name 
such  as  we  know  have  given  satisfaction. 

Class  I.— Perfect  Pi.ANTs-(having  both  stamens  and 
pistils.)— Not  requiring  any  other  hinds  with  them. 

Longwoi  til's  Prolific,  Large  Early  Scarlet, 

Boston  Pine,  Iowa, 

Hooker's  Seedling,  Wilson's  Albany , 

Peabody's  Seedling.  Jenny  Lind.  ’ 

Class  II.— Imperfect  Plants— Lacking  themaleorgans 
(stamens,)  and  needing  some  other  varieties  with  them. 
Hovey's  Seedling,  Jenney's  Seedling, 

McAvoy's  Superior,  Ciimson  Cone, 

Monroe's  Scarlet,  Burr's  New  Pine. 

I  he  first  of  these  two  classes  we  will  simply 
call  perfect.  The  second,  imperfect.  Those  be¬ 
longing  to  the  defective  class  must  be  planted  in 
the  vicinity  of  some  of  the  perfect, — while  the 
perfect  may  be  planted  alone.  If  yoo  plant  but 
one  kind,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  be  of  the 
first  class  of  perfect  plants.  There  will  be  an 
advantage  in  selecting  from  both  classes,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  having  a  succession  of  fruit.  Of  perfect 
plants,  Longworth’s  Prolific,  and  the  Large  Early 
Scarlet,  will  ripen  ten  days  earlier  than  any  of 
those  named  in  the  imperfect  class,  while  Ho¬ 
vey’s  Seedling  and  the  Crimson  Cone  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  much  later  in  bearing.  If  we  were  re¬ 
stricted  to  but  one  kind,  we  would  choose  Long¬ 
worth’s  Prolific.  If  to  two  kinds,  Longworth’s 
Prolific  and  Hovey’s  Seedling.  Where  Long¬ 
worth’s  Prolific  cannot  b’e  had,  the  Large  Early 
Scarlet  may  be  selected.  These  varieties  can 
now  be  obtained  of  nurserymen  in  almost  any  part 
of  the  country.  They  can,  however,  be  brought 
from  a  longdistance  if  necessary. 

PROCESS  OF  PLANTING. 

Care  is  necessary  at  this  season  ofthe  year,  in 
taking  up  the  plants  and  preserving  them  from  in¬ 
jury  until  they  are  securely  placed  in  the  ground. 

If  they  are  only  to  be  removed  a  short  distance, 
the  roots  can  be  preserved  from  injury  by  simply 
covering  them  with  earth  or  wet  moss,  as  soon  as 
they  have  been  raised  out  of  the  earth.  If  to 
come  from  a  distance,  they  should,  on  taking  up, 
be  immediately  puddled  by  dipping  the  roots  in  a 
mud-hole  made  for  this  purpose.  This  mud  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  roots  will  keep  them  moist  for  sev- 
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eral  days.  Those  ordering  plants  from  a  nursery, 
should  be  particular  in  directing  this  to  be  done. 

Having  the  ground  nicely  prepared  and  the 
plants  at  hand,  if  you  have  plants  of  both  classes, 
put  them  in  separate  beds.  The  beds  may  be 
side  by  side,  or  several  feet  or  yards  apart.  One 
of  the  perfect  plants  will  be  enough  to  impregnate 
or  render  fruitful  ten  of  the  imperfect  ones. 

DISTANCE  FROM  PLANT  TO  PLANT. 

If  put  out  in  beds,  which  in  a  garden  is  perhaps 
the  best,  the  rows  may  be  eighteen  inches  apart, 
and  the  plants  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  from 
each  other  in  the  row.  If  planted  in  drills,  let  the 
rows  be  two  feet  apart  and  the  plants  one  foot 
from  each  other.  The  only  thing  necessary  in 
this  process  of  setting  out,  is  to  put  the  roots  only 
in  their  full  depth,  and  to  press  the  earth  gently 
about  them,  care  being  taken  not  to  bury  the 
crowns  below  the  surface.  When  set,  wa¬ 
ter  each  plant,  and  cover  the  bed  or  drill 
lightly  with  some  hay,  or,  what  is  better,  some 
new-mown  grass.  This  will  keep  the  sun  from 
burning  the  leaves,  and  prevent  sudden  evapora¬ 
tion  of  the  moisture.  In  a  week’s  time,  the  plants 
will  be  rooted,  and  need  no  further  care,  except 
to  rake  the  spaces  occasionally  between  the  rows 
to  keep  down  weeds  and  prevent  the  ground  from 
baking. 

On  the  approach  of  Winter,  cover  the  plants 
lightly  with  some  litter,  straw  or  leaves.  In  the 
Spring,  the  only  care  after  taking  off  the  covering 
will  be  to  keep  the  ground  loose  on  the  surface, 
and  clean  of  weeds.  In  Strawberry  culture  the 
beds  must  he  kept  free  of  weeds.  Not  merely  clean¬ 
ing  them  occasionally,  but  keep  them  from 
getting  foul.  White  clover,  sorrel,  and  couch 
grass,  are  very  troublesome,  and  if  they  once  get 
a  footing,  they  are  sure  to  ruin  the  plantation. 

A  word  to  those  who  set  out  beds  last  Spring. 
If,  as  in  nine  out  often  cases,  the  plants  have  not 
been  trimmed  of  their  runners  through  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  the  beds  are  now  a  mass  of  plants,  and,  in 
some  instances,  we  fear,  full  of  weeds  and  grass. 
If  such  is  the  case,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
thin  out  the  plants  if  it  is  an  object  to  secure  a 
good  crop  of  fine  fruit  next  Summer.  Cut  out 
with  a  small  hoe  the  weakest,  leaving  only  about 
ten  or  a  dozen  roots  to  a  square  yard.  If  the 
plants  are  not  strong,  a  dresssing  with  a  compost 
of  wood  ashes,  lime  and  salt,  applied  early  next 
Spring  will  be  of  great  use  to  them. 


SPINACH. 

Spinach,  or  spillage,  may  be  sown  during  the  ear¬ 
ly  part  of  this  month  for  fall,  winter,  and  early 
spring  use  ;  the  sowing  may  be  continued  at  inter¬ 
vals  up  to  at  least  the  middle  of  the  month.  The 
quality  of  the  spinach  depends  much  upon  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  soil ;  the  object  should  be  to  induce  a 
rapid  growth.  Spread  on  and  dig  under  a  good 
coating  of  old  barn-yard  manure ;  the  older  the  bet¬ 
ter.  Sow  the  seed  in  drills  about  six  inches  apart; 
for  the  last  sowing,  intended  to  be  kept  over  for 
early  spring  use,  the  drills  may  be  only  four  inches 
apart.  When  the  seed  is  well  up,  give  the  plants  a 
hoeing,  as  well  to  destroy  the  weeds  as  to  encourage 
a  rapid  growth.  If  the  seed  has  been  sown  thickly, 
the  plants  will  probably  need  thinning  out.  On  the 
approach  of  cold  weather,  cover  the  beds  intended 
to  be  kept  over  winter  with  hay  or  straw.  This 
covering  is  not  indispensable,  but  its  advantages  are 
sufficiently  great  to  warrant  the  trouble.  The 
plants  are  not  so  liable  to  be  thrown  out  by  frost ; 
the  tops  are  less  injured  by  extreme  changes  in  the 
weather ;  and  an  earlier  growth  takes  place  in  the 
spring.  As  to  kinds,  the  broad-leaved  Savoy  is 
probably  the  best. 


This  is  an  odd  name  to  many,  though  not  more 
so  than  was  ru-ta-ba-ga  only  a  few  years  since.  But 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  name,  the  thing  it¬ 
self  is  excellent.  With  us  it  takes  the  place  of  both 
cabbages  and  turnips,  and  is  decidedly  superior  to 
either  of  those  articles — to  our  taste  and  digestion. 
Several  subscribers  have  enquired  “what  it’s  like  ?” 

“  how  it’s  grown  ?”  “  how  it’s  cooked  ?”  “  how  it 
tastes  2”  Answer. — Kohl  rabi  is  a  kind  of  turnip 
cabbage — a  cross  between  the  two.  Imagine  a  short 
cabbage  stalk  with  a  round  turnip  upon  the  lop  of  it, 
and  about  a  dozen  small,  long-stemmed  leaves  grow¬ 
ing  out  from  as  many  points  of  the  turnip,  and  you 
have  an  idea  of  “  what  it’s  like.”  It  may  be  grown 
precisely  like  a  turnip,  and  quite  as  easily.  If 
wanted  early,  start  the  plants  in  a  hot-bed,  and 
transfer  them  to  the  open  ground  as  soon  as  dan¬ 
ger  of  frost  is  past.  It  grows  faster  than  cabbages 
and  is  even  more  hardy.  We  sowed  seed  in  the 
open  ground  where  they  were  to  grow  without 
transplanting,  on  the  8th  day  of  last  May,  and  com¬ 
menced  cooking  on  the  1st  of  August.  The  heads 
are  (Aug.  15th)  from  three  to  seven  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter.  We  present  above  an  exact  drawing  of  one 
four  inches  in  diameter  taken  from  our  garden  this 
morning.  To  cook  them  we  sever  the  heads  from 
the  stalk,  remove  the  leaves,  cut  into  quarters,  or 
into  six  or  eight  pieces,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
head,  and  boil  in  water  until  cooked  through,  which 
may  be  known  by  trying  them  with  a  fork.  They 
are  served  up  with  drawn  butter,  or  cream  gravy, 
similarly  to  turnips.  They  are  sweeter  than  cab¬ 
bage,  and  more  tender  and  less  strong  to  the  taste 
than  most  varieties  of  turnips.  We  find  them  more 
agreeable  and  far  more  digestible  than  either  cab¬ 
bages  or  turnips.  We  shall  obtain  a  supply  of  the 
best  seed  we  can  get,  and  offer  it  in  our  next  An¬ 
nual  Distribution. 

ANNUALS  FOR  WINTER  BLOOMING. 

There  are  a  number  of  annuals  of  much  beauty, 
which,  with  a  little  care,  will  bloom  almost  con¬ 
stantly  during  the  Winter  months.  A  flower  of 
any  kind  in  the  Winter  is  a  sight  to  gladden  the 
heart,  and  does  much  to  divert  the  mind  from  the 
dreary  scene  without,  and  tends  to  reconcile  us 
to  the  inclement  season.  The  green-house  is  in 
no  small  measure  indebted  to  annuals  for  its 
cheerful  aspect  during  the  winter  ;  and  they  are 
also  peculiarly  suited  to  adorn  the  sitting  room  or 
parlor. 

We  herewith  present  a  list  of  the  choicest  kinds 
fur  Winter  blooming  :  Sweet  Alyssum,  Mignon¬ 
ette,  Drummond’s  Phlox,  Nemopbila  or  Love 
Grove,  Lobelia,  ( gracilis  and  ramosa,)  Clarkia, 
{nerifolia  is  best,)  Schizanthus,  Double  Purple 
Jacobea,  Candytuft,  Blue  Ageratum,  Clintonia, 
Ice  Plant,  (curious  and  interesting,)  great  flower¬ 
ing  Whillavia.  A  few  more  might  be  added  to  the 
list,  but  the  above  presents  every  thing  needful  in 
diversity  of  form  and  color.  The  seed,  at  this 
period  of  the,  year,  should  be  sown  in  rich  mold  in 


pots.  The  pots  may  be  plunged  to  the  rim  in  the 
open  border,  which  will  save  some  trouble  in  fre¬ 
quent  watering.  The  smaller  seeds  should  be 
sown  quite  shallow,  and  none  of  the  above  more 
than  an  eight  of  an  inch.  On  the  approach  of 
frost  the  pots  must  be  removed  to  the  house. 
Many  of  the  kinds  will  be  large  enough  to  trans¬ 
plant.  This  is  done  by  inverting  the  pot,  and 
knocking  gently  the  rim,  when  the  whole  will 
come  out  entire.  A  slight  pressure  will  crumble 
the  ball  of  earth  to  pieces,  and  the  young  plants 
can  be  readily  separated,  and  put  in  small  pots. 
Let  transplanting  be  done  as  soon  as  two  or  three 
leaves  are  formed.  Some  kinds  should  have  only 
one  plant  in  each  pot,  while  others  may  have 
several.  Among  the  first  named  are  Clarkia,  Schi¬ 
zanthus,  Drummond’s  Phlox,  Nemopbila,  Jacobea, 
Ageratum,  Ice  Plant,  Whitlavia  ;  the  others  may 
have  one  or  more.  The  plants  should  be  shaded 
for  a  few  days,  and  then  placed  near  the  glass. 
If  it  is  intended  to  grow  them  in  a  room,  one  hav¬ 
ing  a  southern  exposure  is  best.  The  plants 
should  be  placed  near  the  glass,  and  the  pots 
turned  occasionally,  to  preserve  a  uniform  growth. 
As  soon  as  the  small  pots  have  become  filled  with 
roots,  a  shift  should  be  made  to  larger  ones,  and 
the  repotting  repeated  from  time  to  time  as  the 
plants  progress  in  growth,  not,  however,  going 
beyond  pots  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter.  The 
operation  of  repotting,  however,  being  a  nice  one, 
the  young  amateur  may  shift  his  plants  from  the 
small  to  the  large  sized  pot  at  once,  and  thus 
confine  his  repotting  to  one  operation.  The  tall 
growing  plants  must  be  neatly  tied  to  stakes  ; 
the  others  may  be  left  to  hang  over  the  side  of  the 
pot.  The  Lobelia  and  Nemophila  should  be  sus¬ 
pended  by  a  strong  cord  or  wire,  as  they  will 
hang  down  a  yard  or  more. 

Watering  must  be  attended  to  regularly.  When 
pot  plants  get  too  dry  and  suffer  for  water,  the 
foliage  turns  brown  and  frequently  drops  off. 
The  other  extreme  of  giving  too  much  water 
should  be  avoided  ;  but  if  plenty  of  drainage  is 
put  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  this  will  rarely  be 
the  case.  We  have  grown  Winter  flowering  an¬ 
nuals  for  many  yeats,  and  have  found  them  oi 
comparatively  little  trouble  ;  their  generous  bloom 
has  been  a  source  of  much  enjoyment,  and  there 
are  many  plants  in  the  green-house  that  we  could 
sooner  part  with  than  with  our  cherished  annuals. 
They  should  be  more  generally  cultivated,  especi¬ 
ally  by  amateurs,  and  by  those  who  would  render 
cheerful  what  otherwise  is  too  often  a  gloomy 
period,  during  which  we  long  for  some  green 
object  to  rest  the  eye  upon. 


For  the  American  Agriculturist . 

HOUSE-KEEPING  IN  THE  COUNTRY -NO.  II, 

Is  the  list  so  long 1  Meat  that  will  not  keep, 
bread  that  will  mold,  butter  always  soft,  scarce 
vegetables,  skim  milk  and  stale  eggs,  the  very 
articles  that  you  imagined  sprang  up  spontane¬ 
ously  good  everywhere  “  in  the  country.”  Is  the 
butcher  an  unknown  institution  1  or  have  you  one 
who  reigns  tyrant  over  the  neighborhood,  grant¬ 
ing  you  now  and  then,  of  grace,  a  whole  quarter 
which  you  cannot  possibly  eat  before  it  spoils  1 
And  last,  worst  of  all,  the  flies,  flies,  flies  ! 

I  remember  a  friend  of  mine  once  summed  up 
her  experience  in  these  words :  “  I  could  be 
happy  but  for  servauts  that  won’t  work,  and  pre¬ 
serves  that  will.”  Of  course,  she  lived  in  the 
country. 

You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  there  are  reme¬ 
dies  for  nearly  all  these  troubles,  could  one  only 
find  them  out;  but  for  some  of  them,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  very  foundation  of 
your  house-keeping,  viz.,  the  house  itself. 
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Comfort  and  convenience  ought  not  to  be  sac¬ 
rificed  to  show  in  the  city  ;  but  in  the  country, 
they  must  not.  There  are  some  things  about  a 
house,  which  are  worth  all  the  carved  rose  wood 
and  gilt  hangings  in  the  world,  for  they  are  abso¬ 
lutely  indispensable  to  your  living  with  comfort, 
elegance  or  economy. 

In  the  city,  where  you  can  buy  your  stores  as 
you  need  them,  it  matters  little  where  you  keep 
them;  but  where  you  may  provide  each  day 
something  which  you  will  eat  for  dinner  six 
months  hence,  it  makes  a  great  difference  indeed. 

Without  a  dry,  cool  cellar,  convenient  pantries 
and  closets,  an  ice-house,  or  its  best  substitute, 
you  cannot  expect  any  satisfaction  or  comfort, 
unless  your  talents  for  management  and  contriv¬ 
ance  are  extraordinary  indeed.  Nor  should  these 
additions  to  a  house  be  over-ruled  on  the  score  of 
economy.  The  price  of  one  carved  arm-chair 
will  build  an  ice-house,  and  the  interest  on  the 
cost  of  a  set  of  lace  curtains  will  fill  it  every 
year.  It  cannot  be  so  great  a  trial  to  a  house¬ 
keeper  to  live  in  a  house  furnished  ever  so  sim¬ 
ply,  as  it  is  to  endure  such  constant  waste,  con¬ 
fusion  and  annoyance  in  the  kitchen  department. 
I  have  seen  some  things  in  my  time. 

A  good  ice-house  is  the  greatest  of  luxuries ; 
so  great,  that  I  would  say  to  those  of  competent 
fortune,  have  it  at  any  cost :  but  if  it  is  impractica¬ 
ble,  and  you  cannot  depend  upon  your  cellar,  a 
spring-house  or  well-house  will  serve  as  a  tolera¬ 
bly  good  substitute,  costing  as  much  to  build,  but 
nothing  to  fill.  I  suppose  everybody  knows  what 
a  spring-house  is  1  A  well-house  is  for  those 
who  have  no  spring,  and  is  built  in  the  same 
manner,  of  brick  or  stone,  with  a  paved  floor,  and 
a  channel  through  which  runs  the  water  from  the 
pump.  The  channel  must  be  shallow  enough  to 
stand  the  milk-pans  in,  and  if  the  building  is 
shaded  and  kept  dark,  it  will  keep  milk  and  butter 
very  cool  and  fresh.  If  you  have  a  good  drain¬ 
age,  such  an  arrangement  could  be  easily  made 
in  the  cellar. 

A  well-box  is  another  substitute  for  an  ice¬ 
house  on  a  small  scale.  With  four  or  five  strong 
nails  firmly  driven  in  the  side,  and  as  many  ropes, 
you  may  have  butter,  yeast,  fruit,  meat,  and  the 
cream-kettle  all  swinging  in  it  at  once,  as  we 
have  had  many  a  time.  Butter  that  has  “  come 
hard”  will  stay  as  hard  in  it  as  in  ice.  There  are 
few  cellars  in  which  bread  and  flour  will  not  mold 
in  warm  weather.  They  should  be  kept  in  a  dry 
place  on  the  ground  floor,  the  first  wrapped  in  a 
cloth,  or  in  a  tin  box,  the  other  in  a  wooden  bin. 

Preserves,  if  made  rightly,  will  never  ferment 
in  a  closet  on  the  north  side  of  the  house.  Of 
course,  it  ought  not  to  be  next  a  chimney,  where 
a  fire  is  kept  up. 

Your  cellar  should  be  either  paved,  or  limed 
and  sanded  through  its  whole  extent ;  the  milk- 
cellar  partitioned  off,  white-washed,  well  aired, 
darkened  most  of  the  day,  and  as  clean  as  hands 
can  make  it.  You  may  think,  perhaps,  that  to 
those  who  keep  but  one  cow,  and  make  only  but¬ 
ter  for  the  family,  all  this  care  will  not  be  neces¬ 
sary.  In  fact,  it  is  rather  more  so  ;  for  it  is  need¬ 
ful  to  turn  a  little  to  the  utmost  advantage. 

I  have  mentioned  these  things,  not  so  much  as 
directions  for  preserving  stores,  for  you  can  find 
these  in  any  domestic  receipt  book,  but  as  hints  to 
those  intending  to  build  or  buy  in  the  country  what 
conveniences  they  should  make  sure  of  securing. 

Without  these,  you  may  dwell  in  the  most  pic¬ 
turesque  of  Gothic  cottages  ;  your  columns  may 
be  wreathed  with  ever-blooming  roses,  and  your 
windows  overlook  the  Vale  of  Arcadia  itself,  but 
Contentment  will  never  nestle  under  your  vines, 
or  Peace  make  her  home  in  your  bosom. 

Windholme,  Pa.,  July  18,  1857.  Emily. 


CHAPTERS  OH  COOKING,  &c. 


“JOHNNY  CAKE”  COOKED  BY  STEAM. 

We  brought  home  from  “  out  West,”  a  recipe 
for  cooking  corn  meal,  which  is  preferable  to  the 
old-fashioned  Johnny-cake — that  is  to  our  liking. 
The  “  Editress  ”  has  tried  it  several  times,  and 
it  is  “  universally  liked,”  that  is,  in  one  family. 
It’s  very  simple,  and  plenty  of  good  housewives 
will  exclaim,  “lasuz!  that’s  •nothing  new ;  we 
knew  it  long  ago.”  Well,  probably  you  did,  but 
we  did  not,  and  we  suspect  there  are  at  least  a 
fewotherreaders  of'thc  Agriculturist  like  ourselves. 
And  so  we  might  say  of  a  hundred  other  recipes 
which  we  publish  from  time  to  time 

Directions. — To  one  pint  of  sour  cream,  add  one 
teaspoonful  of  soda,  and  one  of  salt,  and  stir  in  a 
handful  of  wheat  flour  mixed  with  corn  meal 
enough  to  make  a  stiff  batter.  Put  it  into  a  tin 
basin  ;  set  this  into  a  bread  steamer  and  keep  the 
steam  up  for  one  hour,  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  cake — the  longer  the  better,  how¬ 
ever.  Set  this  on  the  table  with  cream  and 
sugar,  by  the  side  of  pound  cake,  and  your  crust- 
less  Johnny-cake  will  disappear  first.  Mem.  If 
you  have  not  a  cow  to  furnish  the  cream,  then 
make  the  Johnny-cake  in  any  way  you  choose, 
but  bake  it  in  the  steamer  instead  of  an  oven.  If 
you  have  no  regular  steamer,  put  a  deep  tin-basin, 
upside  down,  in  the  bottom  of  an  iron  kettle  partly 
filled  with  water,  and  upon  this  set  your  basin  of 
batter  and  cover  the  kettle.  Query  1  Why  would 
not  any  kind  of  cake  be  better  if  cooked  by  sur¬ 
rounding  it  with  steam.  This  secures  a  u in¬ 
form  heat  and  saves  hard  crusts,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  quality  of  the  food.  We  know  biscuits  are 
nice  thus  baked. 

GREEN  CORN  CAKE. 

This  has  been  one  of  our  August  luxuries,  and 
it  will  be  in  season  all  through  September.  It  may 
be  made  of  green  sweet  corn,  or  of  any  other  kind  ; 
the  sweet  varieties  are  best.  Husk  as  many  ears 
as  may  be  desired,  and  without  boiling  them  grate 
off'the  corn.  Stir  into  this  about  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  flour  for  every  dozen  ears,  and  also  one 
egg,  previously  well  beaten.  Add  a  little  salt,  and 
a  very  little  sugar,  if  the  corn  be  sweet,  if  not 
sweet,  add  about  two  tablespoonfuls  to  the  dozen 
ears.  Let  the  whole  be  well  stirred,  and  bake  it 
in  a  greased  tin  basin,  or  tin  pan,  for  a  full  hour,  in 
a  hot  oven.  It  is  good  without  any  dressing,  but 
may  be  eaten  with  butter,  or  cream,  &e. 

AN  EXCELLENT  GINGERBREAD. 

A  friend  on  whom  we  recently  called,  treated 
us  to  a  nice  slice  of  gingerbread,  which  was  made 
after  a  little  different  recipe  from  any  we  have 
published,  we  believe  ;  to  wit :  Take  one  pint 
of  molasses,  one  teacupful  of  butter,  half  a  tea¬ 
cupful  of  hot  water,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  half 
a  teaspooful  of  pulverized  alum  dissolved  in  a 
little  water,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  ginger ;  the 
whole  mixed  thoroughly  with  enough  flour  to  roll 
out  and  cut  into  cards.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven. 
Mem.  The  mixing  should  be  done  rapidly  and  not 
until  the  oven  is  already  hot,  so  that  the  baking 
can  be  done  at  once  and  quickly. 

WATERMELON  PRESERVES. 

Remove  the  rind  and  seeds  of  watermelons,  not 
fully  ripe,  and  cut  them  into  slices  about  half  an 
inch  in  thickness,  Scald  these  in  weak  alum 
water  which  will  toughen  them,  and  give  them  a 
nice  green  color.  Next  rinse  in  cold  water  and 
lay  on  platters  to  cool.  To  seven  pounds  of  the 
melons  thus  prepared,  take  six  pounds  of  sugar. 
Add  water  enough  to  the  sugar  to  make  a  thick 
syrup  and  boil  it,  skimming  it  if  brown  sugar  is 
used.  Cook  the  melons  in  the  syrup  until  well 


done.  Then  remove  them  and  pack  in  jars,  laying 
in  two  sliced  lemons  for  each  seven  pounds  ot 
melons  ;  next  boil  the  syrup  some  15  or  20  minutes 
or  until  thick  and  pour  it  in.  Keep  in  close  jars. 

CITRON  FOR  CAKE. 

Take  citrons  and  treat  them  exactly  as  de¬ 
scribed  above  for  watermelons,  but  instead  of 
closing  the  jars,  leave  them  open.  The  mass 
will  dry  down  and  furnish  a  material  for  fruit  cake 
far  cheaper,  and  just  about  as  good  as  the  best 
preserved  West  India  citron  sold  in  the  market. 

HARD  GINGERBREAD - INDIAN  BREAKFAST  CAKE - 

MOTHER’S  SPONGE  CAKE - ENGLISH  PUDDING. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Nichols,  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  sends 
for  the  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  the 
following  four  recipes,  with  the  remark  that  “  we 
have  proved  them.  If  other  readers  will  contribute 
in  like  manner  it  will  benefit  us  all.” 

Hard  Gingerbread. — Take  H  cups  sugar  ;  £■  cup 
butter;  $  cup  sweet  milk;  £  teaspoonful  of  soda 
and  1  of  cream  of  tartar ;  1  egg,  and  ginger  to 
suit  taste,  or  cinnamon  and  nutmeg  may  take  the 
place  of  ginger.  Knead  in  flour  to  make  a  very 
hard  dough  and  roll  to  thickness  of  pie-crust. 
With  white  granulated  sugar,  an  extra  nice  cake 
is  produced. 

Indian  Breakfast  Cake. — Mix  well  2  cups  Indian 
meal ;  1  sup  flour ;  1  teaspoonful  salt ;  3  table¬ 
spoonfuls  sugar  or  molasses.  Dissolve  alone  in 
a  little  hot  water,  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of  soda  ; 
add  to  it  5  teaspoonfuls  of  melted  lard,  and  put  this 
into  the  other  materials  already  mixed,  adding 
cold  water  enough  to  make  the  whole  a  little 
thicker  than  fritters.  Just  before  pouring  into  the 
pan  for  baking,  stir  in  3  teaspoonfuls  of  vinegar, 
put  at  once  into  the  oven  and  bake  quickly.  This 
is  pronounced  extra  by  all  who  have  partaken  of  it. 

Mother's  Sponge  Cake. — Mix  well :  2  cups  flour ; 

1  cup  sugar  ;  A  cup  milk  ;  2  eggs  previously  well 
beaten  ;  1  teaspoonful  cream  of  tartar  and  £  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda.  Flavor  with  rose  water,  nut¬ 
meg,  vanilla,  and  cinnamon  to  suit  taste. 

English  Pudding. — Mix  :  1  quart  flour  ;  2  cups 
milk ;  2  cups  molasses ;  3  well  beaten  eggs ;  1 
pound  raisins  ;  1  pound  suet ;  2  teaspoonfuls  of 
cream  of  tartar,  and  1  teaspoonful  of  soda.  Steam 
4  hours,  which  may  be  done  by  putting  it  into  a 
covered  tin  pail,  and  setting  it  into  a  kettle  of 
boiling  water.  Be  careful  not  to  let  the  water 
boil  out  of  the  kettle.  A  farina  pail  is  the  best 
for  this  purpose. 

[The  ginger  pudding  recipe  sent  with  above  did 
not  state  the  amount  of  flour,  mode  of  baking  &c,. 
In  printing  “  recipes  ”  we  prefer  to  give  all  par¬ 
ticulars — always  going  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  reader  is  a  ‘  bachelor  ’  j  ust  taking  lessons,  and 
therefore  needing  to  have  the  whole  operation  de¬ 
scribed  minutely.  This  may  be  tedious  to  expe¬ 
rienced  housewives,  but  will,  on  the  whole,  most 
benefit  those  needing  aid. — Ed.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Hams. — An  excellent  way  to  keep  bacon  hams 
through  the  Summer,  is  to  put  on  them  a  coat  of 
molasses,  made  thick  with  ground  black  and  red 
pepper ;  then  hang  up  in  a  dry  cool  place. 

New  Housekeeper. 

Another. — Pack  them  in  boxes,  putting  a  layer 
of  dry  leached  ashes, and  some  sticks, chips, or  cobs 
between  each  layer,  to  keep  them  from  touching. 
Keep  it  in  a  dry  cool  place,  off  the  ground. 

Old  Housekeeper. 

(To  he  Continued.) 

If  no  sin  were  punished  here,  no  Providence 
would  be  believed ;  if  every  sin  were  punished 
here,  no  judgment  would  be  expected. 

“  Thou  rain’st  in  this  bosom,”  as  the  chap  said 
when  a  basin  of  water  was  thrown  over  him  by 
the  lady  he  was  serenading. 
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Small  Type.— -The  remaining  pages  are  not  set  in 
smaller  type  because  less  important  than  the  preceding, 
but  to  make  room  for  more  matter  in  the  same  space. 


FOR  THE  BOIS  AND  GIRLS  ONLY. 


ANSWERS  TO  PROBLEMS. 

As  stated  in  our  last,  a  great  number  of  answers  were 
received.  These  letters  we  have  looked  over,  and  sorted 
out  all  having  correct  answers.  A  good  many  sent  in  fine 
drawings  of  the  apple-trees  themselves,  all  arranged  in 
rows,  and  we  did  intend  to  have  them  engraved  just  as 
drawn,  but  finding  it  would  take  too  much  room,  we  have 
simply  put  down  dots  in  place  of  trees.  We  do  not  think 
orchard  trees  set  in  these  forms  would  be  well  arranged, 
but  it  has  certainly  set  the  boys  and  girls  to  using  the 
pencil,  and  studying  geometrical  figures  not  a  little,  and 
on  the  whole  we  consider  the  time  spent  over  them  far 
from  being  thrown  away.  It  will  be  seen  that  more  than 
one  answer  is  given  to  each  question. 


Problem  III— 10  Trees  ;  5  rows,  with  4  trees  in  each. 


a  b  a 

Fig.  A.— Was  sent  in  by  Josiah  Allen,  Ohio;  “Young 
One,”  Bloomfield  ;  Sam'l.  J.  Beatty,  Penn.;  B.  L.  Pratt, 
Ohio;  E.  W.  Holbrook,  Vermont;  S.  S.  Stilson,  Ill.; 
Walter  A.  Carpenter,  Min.  Ter.;  Jas.  R.  Dowling,  Ohio; 
Emma  P.  Fooks,  Md.  (12  years  old) ;  J.  R.  Clark,  Ohio; 
Henry  A.  Simpson,  Ill.;  O.  W.  D. 

Fig.  B.— By  Merritt  Chandler,  Mich ;  “  Fourteen,” 

Auburn,  New-Hampshire. 

Fig.  C.— By  Harriet  L.  Kinch,  New-Jersey. 

Prob.  IV.— 12  Trees;  6  rows,  with  4  trees  in  each. 


D  E 


Fig.  D.— By  the  same  persons  that  sent  in  fig.  A,  ex¬ 
cept  E.  W.  Holbrook.  Also  by  “  Peggie  ”  and  “Annie,’’ 
Accomac,  Va. 

Fig.  E. — By  A.  Cushman,  Boston  ;  Laura  J.  Thomas,  Ct- 
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Ftg.  F.— By  Harriet  L.  Kinch,  New-Jeisey. 
Fig.  (?.— By  Merritt  Chandler,  Mich. 


Fig.  H—  By  E.  W.  Holbrook,  Vermont ;  and  Harriet 
L.  Kinch,  New-Jersey.  (Second  solution.) 

Fig.  I.— By  “  Fourteen”  New-Hampshire. 

Prob.  V.— 1  OTrees  ;  9  rows,  with  5  in  each. 


Fig,  J— By  the  same  as  fig.  A,  except  John  R,  Clark, 


and  “  Young  one.”  Fig.  J,  was  also  sent  by  “  Fourteen ;” 
Harriet  L.  Kinch  ;  E.  W.  Holbrook  ;  “  Peggie”  and 
“Annie.” 

Fig.  if— By  Merritt  Chandler,  of  Adrian;  Harriet  L. 
ICinch,  of  Westfield. 

Prob.  VI — 27  Trees ;  9  rows,  with  6  in  each. 


J.  M 

Fig.  h— By  Josiah  Allen,  Ohio  ;  Sam’l.  J.  Beatty,  Pa.; 
B.  L.  Pratt,  Ohio;  Walter  A.  Chapman,  Rosemount; 
EmmaP.  Fooks, Salisbury ;  Harriet L. Kinch ;  “Peggie” 
and  “Annie,”  Va. 

Fig.  Jf— By  O.  W.  I).  (name  and  residence  lost.)  All 
your  figures  neatly  drawn,  and  shaded  to  show  not  only 
the  trees  but  the  ground  also. 
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Fig.  Ar— By  Jas.  R.  Dowling,  Marietta. 

Fig.  0— By  Merritt  Chandler,  Michigan. 

Master  “  Fourteen  ”  of  Auburn,  N.  H.,  sent  a  pretty 
and  ingenious  drawing  which  gave  more  than  asked  for, 
viz  :  27  trees  and  ten  rows  with  6  in  each  row.  Can  any 
one  else  do  this  ? 

“  Granite  State,”  of  Great  Falls,  N.  II.  We  are  not 
certain  which  problems  are  yours,  as  the  accompanying 
slip  got  “  mixed  up  ”  with  others.  D.  W.  G.,  of  Brad¬ 
ford  Co.,  Pa.,  your  figures  for  problem  D,  3,  4  and  6,  are 
right,  but  the  trees  are  not  in  the  right  position,  and  not 
in  straight  rows. 

The  above  are  we  believe,  all  the  correct  answers  re¬ 
ceived  up  to  August  15th.  A  great  number  of  other  fine 
drawings  were  sent  to  us,  but  on  examination  they  proved 
to  be  incorrect.  E.  W.  Holbrook,  adds  a  bit  of  rhyme  at 
the  end  of  his  problems,  which,  with  a  little  correcting 
,jeads  thus : 

“  My  Dear  Mr.  Nurseryman,  here  are  your  trees  ; 

So  credit  my  geometry,  sir,  if  you  please  ; 

But  placing  them  in  rows  of  5,  6,  9  and  8, 

I  see  I  have  failed  to  get  them  all  straight. 

Yet  if  your  soil  be  good,  I’m  sure  they  will  bear, 

And  in  the  due  season,  I  will  call  for  a  share.” 


Additional  correct  answers  to  problems  1  and  2  have 
been  received  from  D.  M.,  and  C.  H.  jr. 


NEW  rROBLEMS. 


Prob  .  7  — To  plant  16  trees  in  10  rows  with  four  in  each 
row.  This  will  give  a  practicable  orchard— It  was  sent 
by  “  Peggie  and  Annie,”  Va. 

Prob.  8.— There  is  a  hole  in  the  barn  floor  just  two  feet 
in  width,  and  twelve  in  length.  How  can  it  be  entirely  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  board  3  feet  wide  and  8  feet  long,  by  cutting 
the  board  only  once  in  two.  (Very  similar  questions  to 
No.  8,  have  been  sent  in  by  quite  a  number  of  boys  and 
girls.) 

Prob.  9.— (Not  new)  What  6  weights  will  answer  to 
weigh  any  number  from  1  to  300. 

“  Plowboy’s  ”  question  is  not  clearly  expressed. 

Well  young  friends  we  have  printed  a  few  more  prob¬ 
lems  out  of  many  sent  to  us.  We  do  not  wish  to  carry  the 
matter  too  far.  Can  you  not  write  on  other  topics  1  Your 
cows,  horses,  pigs,  &c.;  your  plants  both  in  and  out  of 
doors.  Very  soon  we  shall  add  more  pages  to  each  num¬ 
ber  of  this  paper,  and  then  we  can  give  you  at  least  a 
page  if  you  will  help  make  it  interesting  and  useful.— Ed. 


tB’Eie  EJridle. 

“  Don’t  go  without  a  bridle,  boys,”  was  my  grandfath¬ 
er’s  favorite  advice. 

Do  you  suppose  we  were  all  teamsters  or  horse  jock¬ 
eys?  No  such  thing. 

If  he  heard  one  cursing  and  swearing,  or  giving  too 
much  vain  arid  foolish  talk,  “  That  man  has  lost  his  bri¬ 
dle,”  he  would  say.  Without  a  bridle,  the  tongue, 
though  a  little  member,  “  boasteth  great  things,”  It  is  “an 
unruly  member,  full  of  deadly  poison."  Put  a  bridle  on,  and 


it  is  one  of  the  best  servants  that  the  body  and  soul  have. 
“  I  will  keep  my  mouth  with  a  bridle,”  said  King  David, 
and  who  can  do  better  than  follow  his  example. 

When  my  grandfather  saw  a  man  drinking  and  carous¬ 
ing,  or  a  boy  spending  all  his  money  for  cakes  and  candy, 
“  Poor  fellow,”  he  would  say,  “  he’s  left  off  his  bridle.’ 
The  appetite  needs  reigning  ;  let  it  loose,  and  it  will  run 
you  to  gluttony,  drunkeness  and  all  sorts  of  disorders.  Be 
sure  and  keep  a  bridle  on  your  appetites  ;  dontlet  them  be 
master.  And  don’t  neglect  to  have  one  for  your  passions. 
They  go  mad  if  they  get  unmanageable,  driving  you  down 
a  blind  and  headlong  course  to  ruin.  Keep  the  check- 
rein  tight ;  don’t  let  it  slip;  hold  it  steady.  Never  go 
without  your  bridle,  boys. 

That  was  the  bridle  my  grandfather  meant,  the  bridle  of 
self-government.  Parents  try  to  restrain  and  check  their 
children,  and  you  can  generally  tell  by  their  behavior 
what  children  have  such  wise  and  faithful  parents.  But 
parents  cannot  do  everything.  And  some  children  have 
no  parents  to  care  for  them. 

Every  boy  must  have  his  own  bridle,  and  every  girt 
must  have  hers ;  they  must  leant  to  check  and  govern 
themselves.  Self-govetnment  is  the  most  difficult,  and 
the  most  important  governmentin  the  world.  It  becomes 
easier  every  day,  if  you  practice  it  with  steady  and  reso¬ 
lute  will.  It  is  the  fountain  of  excellence.  It  is  the  cut¬ 
ting  and  pruning  which  makes  the  noble  and  vigorous  tree 
of  character. 


Into  which  are  thrown  all  sorts  of  paragraphs — such  as  . 
Notes  and  Replies  to  Correspondents,  with  Useful  or 
Interesting  Extracts  from  their  Letters,  together  with  Glean¬ 
ings  of  various  kinds  from  various  sources.  hArr^The  vrint- 
ers  always  have  access  to  this  Basket  when  they  “  have 
nothing  else  to  do." 

Tow  ILate  I! — Since  the  “  Basket”  was  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing,  which  happened  about  August  10,  letters  have 
come  in  “  thick  and  fast”  on  all  topics.  These  must  go 
over.  Will  it  not  be  just  as  easy  for  our  correspondents 
to  send  in  their  favors  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and 
thus  give  time  to  allot  them  out  to  the  associate  editors, 
and  have  them  well  attended  to.  A  majority  wait  until 
the  10th,  15th  or  20th,  before  mailing  a  letter  designed  for 
notice  the  next  month. 

Crop  Prospects. — A  multitude  of  correspondents 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  have  kindly  furnished  us 
with  notes  on  the  condition  and  prospects  of  crops  in  their 
several  localities.  These,  from  their  number,  cannot  be 
printed,  nor  even  referred  to  by  name,  but  they  are  none 
the  less  valuable— and  we  return  our  thanks  for  them— as 
they  mg|erially  assist  us  in  making  up  our  market  reports 
and  in  forming  a  general  estimate  of  the  agricultural  con¬ 
dition  of  the  country. 

Farm  EEtiiltTUMfi's.— Several  communications  have 
been  received  on  this  topic,  and  many  readers,  equally 
with  ourselves,  have  greatly  desired  to  have  this  subject 
discussed  in  a  series  of  articles.  We  will  simply 
say  that  we  have  for  a  long  time  hoped  to  secure  the 
aid  of  a  gentleman  who  can,  perhaps,  treat  this  subject 
more  ably  than  any  other  practical  writer  in  the  country. 
He  now  informs  us  that  owing  to  the  time  required  to  get 
up  necessary  drawings  and  engravings,  he  may  not  be  able 
to  commence  the  articles  before  the  Winter  months,  but 
will  do  so  at  the  earliest  period  possible.  We  prefer  to 
leave  the  whole  subject  in  his  hands. 

Curcmlio.— Jrio.  Fultz,  Juniata  Co.,  Penn.  We 
would  most  gladly  give  you  a  remedy  for  the  Curculio  if 
we  could.  This  little  pest  has  puzzled  the  most  experi¬ 
enced  fruit  growers  thus  far.  Daily  jarring  the  trees  for 
some  w'eeks,  or  until  the  insect  ceases  its  attacks  upon 
the  fruit,— catching  the  insects  upon  a  sheet  and  destroy¬ 
ing  them, — has  been  the  only  remedy  generally  practica¬ 
ble  thus  far.  Planting  the  trees  by  the  water’s  edge,  and 
leaning  over  it,  has  proved  effectual,  as  the  insects  will 
not  lay  their  eggs  w  here  their  offspring,  in  the  falling 
fruit,  is  sure  to  be  destroyed.  Hogs  and  poultry  kept  un¬ 
der  the  trees  to  pick  up  all  falling  fruit,  have  greatly  less¬ 
ened  the  multiplication  and  ravages  of  the  insect. 

StraTTlberiw  IPlot.— Samuel  Scott,  of  Plainfield, 
N.  J..  has  a  plot  of  8  square  rods  and  20  feet,  (not  8  rods 
square),  from  which  lie  has  picked  this  season  222  quarts 
ofberries.  This  is  two  quarts  less  than  7  bushels,  and 
he  thinks  one  bushel  was  injured  by  wet  weather.  The 
average  yield  he  puts  at  one  bushel  to  the  square  rod. 
Most  ot  the  plants  were  llovey’s  Seedlings,  next  Moya- 
mensing.  with  a  few  of  Hudson’s  Large  Early  Scarlet,  and 
Burr’s  New  Pine.  He  says  :  “The  berries  W'ere  quite 
large,  though  none  s.  large  as  some  I  read  of.  However, 
I  picked  and  sold  ma  v  quarts  where  the  berries  meas¬ 
ured  3  to  4}  inches  ro>>  d.  I  sold  from  my  plot  139  quarts, 
for  $36  09,  averaging  ”c.  per  quart.  For  2  quarts  I  re 
ceived  $1  50,  and  man  single  quarts  brought  50c.,  tha 
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lowest  price  being  18c.,  at  t he  same  time  that  what  were 
called  good  berries  went  at  12c.  to  15c.  per  quart  in  this 
market.  I  could  have  sold  many  times  more  berries  at 
my  highest  rates  if  I  had  them.  I  prepared  my  plot  by 
trenching  it  25  to  30  inches  deep,  working  into  the  bottom 
rotton  leaves,  corn-stalks  and  green  weeds,  and  mixing 
with  the  earth,  chip  manure  and  scrapings  from  road-side 
gutters.  Atop-dressing  of  ashes  was  used.” 

Salt  barrels  ffor  Apples.— Mr.  C.  W.  Cook,  of 
Waterloo,  states  that  he  purchased  live  barrels  of  apples 
from  one  pile  and  placed  them  in  the  cellar  in  barrels,  one 
of  which  was  an  empty  Syracuse  salt  barrel.  In  this 
barrel  the  apples  were  sound  and  fresh  on  the  1st  of 
April,  while  in  the  other  four  they  were  mostly  all  dam¬ 
aged.  A  hint  worth  remembering. 

Education  off  Farmers’  Sons. — H.  Gilford 
of  Oneonta,  inclosing  a  renewal  of  subscription,  writes  : 

“ - lam  but  a  boy,  but  feel  as  did  the  King  of  Sparta, 

when  on  being  asked  ‘  what  things  he  thought  boys  ought 
to  learn,’  he  replied  :  1  Those  things  they  are  to  practice 
when  they  become  men.’  Farmers  do  not  follow  this 
counsel,  since  they  select  the  best  timber  among  their 
sons  for  the  learned  professions,  but  compel  the  others  to 
a  sojourn  of  a  few  brief  Winters  at  the  district  school,  and 

then  to  graduate  at  the  tail  of  the  plow _ When  young 

farmers  pursue  their  avocation  with  the  same  mental  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  with  the  same  perseverance,  energy  and  pride, 
as  the  professional  man,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the 
waste  places  literally  become  fruitful,  and  the  deserts 
blossom  as  the  rose.” 

Mot  Mouses.— How  to  Build,  Heat,  Ventillale,  &c.— 
By  Robert  B.  Leuchars.  Saxton  &  Co.,  Publishers. 
Priced  1  25.  This  work  has  been  before  the  public  some 
years.  It  contains  much  information  on  the  special  sub¬ 
jects  of  which  it  treats,  and  will  be  useful  to  those  con¬ 
templating  or  constructing  Hot  and  Green  Houses,  Con¬ 
servatories  and  Graperies.  For  a  practical  work  it  de¬ 
votes  too  much  space  to  the  discussions  of  the  principles  of 
Chemistry,  heat,  &c.  For  those  persons  indicated  above 
it  is,  perhaps,  best  as  it  is,  but  a  selection  of  one-half  of  its 
pages  leaving  out  the  preface  and  introduction,  and  a 
part  of  the  rhetoric  and  minute  details  of  science,  would 
make  a  more  popular  work  for  the  masses. 

Draining', — R.  W.  Arnold,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.  In  the 
absence  of  abundant  stone,  drain  tiles  are  doubtless  best  in 
almost  any  soil.  We  know  of  none  manufactured  nearer 
you  than  Albany.  See  Advertisement.  “Munn’s  Land 
Drainer,”  though  not  so  good  a  book  on  this  subject  as  is 
needed  in  this  country,  is  the  best  and  only  one  published 
here.  It  is,  however,  worth  its  cost,  50  cents. 

Doing-  West.— “  New  England,”  of  Litchfield  Co., 
Conn.,  writes  more  at  length  upon  this  topic  than  we  can 
give  space  for.  His  conclusions  are,  after  residing  upon 
a  New  England  farm  for  fifty  years,  during  which  time  he 
has  traveled  over  the  West  and  Northwest,  that  there  are 
far  more  really  poor  farmers  among  those  who  have  left 
their  Eastern  homes  for  the  West,  than  there  are  among 
those  remaining.  He  thinks  many  err  in  their  estimates 
of  the  value  of  farms  in  the  populous  regions  of  the  East, 
with  good  buildings,  fruit  trees,  roads,  schools,  churches, 
&c.,  as  compared  with  the  wilderness  of  the  West,  even 
when  the  land  is  taken  at  Government  price. 

‘‘New  England”  is  partly  right  and  partly  not  so,  for  there 
are  many  fine  openings  for  young  farmers  at  the  West. 

If  having  a  capital,  we  should,  perhaps,  go  to  the  Valley 
of  the  Great  Miami  River,  in  Ohio,  or  to  some  other  place 
just  like  it.  With  a  small  capital,  we  would  go  to  Cen¬ 
tral,  or  South  Central  Illinois. 

SiajterpikospIficB.lLe. — M.  S.  D.,  Poughkeepsie.  We 
agree  with  you  that  some  articles  sold  as  superphosphates 
of  lime  are  ‘‘  good  stuff.”  Unburned  bones  dissolved  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  manure,  but  a  majority  of  superphosphates 
sold  in  market  are  burned  bones  (nearly  valueless)  dis¬ 
solved  in  sulphuric  acid.  To  this  is  added  a  little  guano 
or  some  other  organic  material  which  gives  the  chief 
value.  We  hold  that  the  same  materials  can  be  procured 
Cheeper  than  to  buy  them  in  most  of  the  manufactured 
articles  sold  as  superphosphates. 

Men  Manure — Guano.— John  S.  King,  Portage 
Co.,  Ohio.  For  ultimate  effect  the  dried  hen  manure  will 
be  almost  as  valuable  as  the  same  weight  of  guano.  For 
immediate  effect  the  guano  being  in  a  more  advanced 
state  of  decay  would  be  much  more  active  than  the  poul¬ 
try  droppings.  The  comparison  between  hen  manure  and 
horse  m  inure  could  not  be  made  with  accuracy  without 
an  analysis  in  each  case.  There  is  a  wide  difference  be¬ 
tween  fresh  stable  manure  and  that  which  has  been  fer¬ 
mented  a  few  days  or  weeks. 

Manure  Spreading  on  Grass  Land.. — B.  H 
Spaulding,  of  Cavendish,  wishes  to  know  the  best  time 
for  this  operation.  October  is  considered  the  best  month 
Kye  in  IPa. — Mr.  C.  Thomas,  o  Shohola,  Pa.,  cut 
this  year  9,999  large  sheaves  of  Rye  rom  40  acres,  esti¬ 
mated  to  yield  about  a  bushel  to  14  s  eaves. 


Millet— Eg-yptiats  Wlicat.— Jno  W.  Ladd,  of. 

East  Orange,  O.,  sends  us  a  sample  of  seed,  furnished,  he  j 
says,  to  his  brother-in-law,  Joel  Vjfyther,  of  Wyandott  ! 
City,  Kansas,  by  Gen.  Whitfield,  as  Egyptian  Wheat  from  1 
the  Patent  Office.  We  have  examined  the  specimen,  and 
cannot  see  that  it  differs  from  the  common  Millet,  and, 
therefore,  think  the  kind  offer  of  our  correspondent  to 
furnish  samples  to  his  brother  Agriculturist  readers  will 
scarcely  be  worth  the  trouble. 

Moon’s  Influence.—' Warren  Winchester,  of 
Alleghany  Co.  We  agree  with  you  exactly.  Thisplaut- 
ing,  sowing,  making  soap,  killing  animals,  castrating, 
&c.,  &c.,  by  the  stage  of  the  moon,  or  the  “  signs  ”  in  the 
almanac,  is  contrary  to  science  and  reason— it's  all  moon¬ 
shine,  or  ”  gammon”  as  you  term  it,  and  on  a  par  with 
the  superstitious  dread  of  comets,  Ace.  Plant  when  the 
ground  is  ready  and  the  weather  right,  and  so  of  other 
matters.  The  moon  will  not  interfere,  but  “  keep  right 
on  ”  in  its  course. 

Root.  Grafted  ’Trees. -J.  A.  Bailey,  Canada 
West,  asks  our  opinion  of  apple  trees  grafted  upon  small 
pieces  of  roots.  If  the  roots  are  complete— that  is,  each 
one  the  whole  bottom,  of  a  small  tree— grafting  them  may 
answer  pretty  well,  although  they  do  not  make  as 
straight,  handsome  grow  th  as  budded  trees.  We  would 
by  no  means  graft  small  roots  from  larger  trees.  Exten¬ 
sive  experience  in  this  line  leads  us  to  condemn  the 
practice. 

Whortleberry.— A.  F.,  Massillon,  O.— The  whor¬ 
tleberry  improves  both  in  size  and  flavor  by  cultivation. 
This  has  been  sufficiently  proved  in  Massachusetts, 
where  they  have  been  grown  for  market  purposes  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  the  ordinary  wild  varieties,  and  of  a 
rich  juicy  flavor.  A  comparatively  light  and  dry  soil  suits 
them  best. 

ild  ESHacls.  Cherry.— Andrew  Shaw,  of  Huron 
Co.,  Mich.,  asks  what  kind  of  fruit  can  be  grafted  on  the 
Wild  Black  Cherry.  We  know  of  nothing,  save  the  im¬ 
proved  varieties  of  this  cherry,  Some  are  much  larger 
and  sweeter  than  others,  and  may  be  engrafted  to  advan¬ 
tage.  We  have  repeatedly  seen  the  tame  cherry  grafted 
upon  the  wild  stock,  but  never  knew  it  to  succeed  so  as 
to  be  of  any  profit.  The  stocks  are  not  sufficiently  allied 
to  each  other  for  a  successful  union  and  future  growth. 

^  eteSiies?  Tei'aml  Grass?  anid.  tfosiSe’s 
Wineat.— J,  A.  Russel,  Granville  Co.,  N.  C.—  Neither 
the  Spring  nor  Winter  Vetch  is  raised  to  much  extent  in 
this  country.  Our  seasons  are  not  as  favorable  as  the 
moist  climate  of  England.  We  should  like  to  see  more 
experiments  with  this  forage  crop.  Sweet-scented  Vernal 
Grass  will  doubtless  succeed  in  your  locality.  It  is  coming 
into  favor  in  many  places.  Soule’s  Wheat  is  a  white, 
beardless  variety',  for  Fall  sowing. 

Wheat  Insects.— J.  Frazier,  of  Ohio,  and  others 
will  find  a  reference  to  their  inquiries  in  the  wheat  article 
on  page  197.  More  information  is  greatly  needed.  The 
“cause  and  cure ”  of  these  insects,  like  those  of  the  potato 
rot,  the  curculio,  the  cholera,  &c.,  are  yet  involved  in 
obscurity. 

®ki-4s  and  Oyster  JPSant.— H.  B.  Ingham,  of 
Chillicotlie,  will  find  directions  for  using  the  Vegetable 
Oyster,  on  page  31  of  this  volume  (Feb.  number).  We 
prefer  leaving  most  of  them  in  the  ground  till  Spring. 
Pick  the  pods  of  Okra  while  they  are  young  and  tender, 
say  from  two  to  three  inches  in  length,  and  boil  with  soup; 
or  they  may  be  stewed,  and  served  with  butter. 

Kisig-  Philip  (lorit.-H.  B.  Ingham,  of  Ross  Co., 

O.,  writes,  he  had  good  roasting  ears  from  seed  sent  by 
us,  in  just  nine  weeks  from  planting.  At  the  same  date 
(August  14)  the  sugar  cane  was  full  ten  feet  high. 

SSoohs  022  Nurseries.— J.  A.  B.,  of  C.  W.— You 
will  find  good  books  on  this  topic,  in  “Downing’s  Fruits 
and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,”  a  very  good  work 
price  $1  50;  Barry’s  “Fruit  Garden,”  price  $1  25! 
and  Thomas’  “American  Fruit  Culturist,”  price  $1  25. 

Wheat  Soil  iai  Missouri. — J.  M.  F.,  of  Dade 
Co.,  Mo.,  says  Wheat  fails  in  Spring,  on  a  soil  producing 
good  corn,  oats,  fruit,  &c.,  and  asks  why.  From  the 
brief  description  that  it  is  “land  of  a  dark  appearance,” 
we  cannot  judge  of  the  cause  of  failure.  If  it  be  a  light 
vegetable  or  muck  soil,  it  is  quite  probable  that  it  is  not 
firm  enough  to  protect  the  roots  in  Winter.  If  there  be 
heavy  soil  below,  bringing  a  portion  of  this  up  by  deep 
plowing  would  improve  the  surface  for  wheat.  A  coat  of 
lime  will  probably  benefit  it.  Deep  plowing  would  also 
remedy  its  “  dryness.” 

Wild  Pepper  Grass.— James  Mitchell,  of  Clarke 
Co.,  Pa.— The  seed  and  specimen  of  “  Wild  Flax”  for¬ 
warded,  on  examination  prove  to  be  the  “  Lcpidium 
virgmicum,”  or  “  wild  pepper  grass,”  a  very  troublesome 
weed  over  a  wide  extent  of  our  country.  Clean  tillage, 
with  hoed  crops,  is  the  surest  way  of  killing  it;  after 
which,  use  no  foul  seed.  The  fibre  of  this  plant  ’is  not 
sufficiently  firm  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Dissolving  SSones. — An  article  soon. 


Ag ricialtura'l  Drenviiirnis. — A  large  number 
Agricultural  Societies  have  offered  this  Journal  in  th 
premium  lists.  We  notice  over  two  hundred  offered 
the  Armstrong  County  Society  (Pa).  Were  we  not  st 
posed  to  be  interested,  we  should  say  that  this  is  one 
the  best  possible  plans  for  disseminating  information  : 
awakening  an  interest  among  farmers. 

Grape-Mot.— E.  Kohler,  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa.— \ 
know  no  way  to  stop  the  rot  in  your  Grapes,  now  tl 
the  disease  is  progressing.'  The  abundance  of  rain,  a 
lack  of  sufficient  drainage,  are  the  probable  causes.  '  U 
less  the  vine  is  planted  on  a  side  hill,  or  on  gravelly  s, 
with  a  good  natural  drainage,  the  ground  should  be  d 
out,  and  stones  placed  at  the  bottom,  with  a  drain  runni 
from  the  borders,  or  the  berries  are  very  liable  to  rot, 
Send  the  odd  change  in  Post-Office  Stamps. 

Hardy  Grapes.— Mr.  Hasbrouck,  of  Ogdensbui 
N.  Y„  states  that  the  Isabella  Grape  is  killed  there,  ai 
inquires  for  a  hardier  substitute.  This  question  is  ful 
answered  at  page  158  (July  number).  The  “  Concori 
will  probably  best  meet  the  wants  of  your  locality.  Tl 
Clinton  is  perfectly'  hardy,  but  less  delicious. 

Crass  Sherries.— E.  II.  Loper,  De  Kalb  Co.,  Ill.— T 
Cranberry  will  probably  succeed  in  your  locality.  Plan 
are  not  obtained  from  salt  marshes,  as  you  suppose,  b 
from  low  grounds,  partially  covered  with  fresh  wate 
Directions  for  propagating  were  given  in  the  June  nui 
ber,  page  130. 

The  Money  Crop.-M.  Quinby,  of  St.  Johnsvill 
N.  V  .,  wrote  us  Aug.  6  that  all  the  good  weather  for  bee 
this  year,  was  between  the  4th  and  25th  of  July;  and  tl 
honey  crop  will  be  short  in  consequence,  there  being  ve 
little  of  the  first  quality  made.  The  amount  of  secoi 
quality  will  depend  upon  the  buckwheat  crop  and  tl 
weather. 

Map  off  Matrimony.— Received  from  G.  ] 
Kelsey,  of  Conn.  As  you  say— hardly  “agricultural 
enough  for  discussion  here. 

S’.  ©.  Stamps  for  Odd  Chatjge. — Fraction 
parts  of  a  dollar  are  best  sent  in  Postage  Stamps  ;  3-cei 
are  far  preferable  to  10-cent  stamps,  the  latter  being  did 
cult  to  use  or  dispose  of.  Always  put  them  in  dry,  1 
they  often  get  spoiled  by  sticking  to  the  paper  or  ink. 

Stop  'Thief  ! 

M  e  diiect  especial  attention  to  the  advertisement  of 
horse  thief.  Any  one  nabbing  the  rascal  will  secure 
valuable  reward,  and  confer  a  benefit  upon  the  commi 
nity. 

Smiths  Soiim, 

’  Fifty  Cents  a  Line. 

MERCHANTS 
From  abroad  visiting  New-York  or  Boston,  eti 
now  secure  the  sale  of  Grover  &  Baker’s  Sewin 
Machines  in  their  several  localities,  with  great  profit  1 
themselves  and  advantage  to  their  customers. 

These  Machines  embrace  twenty  different  varietie 
and  contain  all  the  latest  and  most  valuable  improvi 
ments,  and  are  unquestionably  the  best  machines  in  th 
market.  These  are  the  only  Machines  suitable  for  doin 
family  sewing  in  the  best,  neatest,  and  most  durable  mar 
ner.  No  family  can  afford  to  do  without  a  Grover  &  Ba 
ker  Machine.  Merchants  from  the  South  and  West  wh 
commenced  the  sale  of  the  Grover  &  Baker  Machine 
last  year,  are  all,  without  one  exception,  in  the  full  tid 
of  success. 

These  Machines  are  always  on  exhibition  at  the  Sales 
rooms  of  the  Grover  &  Baker  Sewing  Machine  Compa 
ny,  No.  495  Broadway,  New-York;  No.  18  Summer-st. 
Boston  ;  No.  730  Chestnut-street,  Philadelphia. 

GROVER  &  BAKER’S  CELEBRATED  FA  MILA 
SEWING  MACHINES 


These  Machines  are  unquestionably  the  best  in  th 
country. 

No  well-regulated  family  can  afford  to  do  withou 
a  Grover  &  Baker  Machine  made  expressly  for  famil 
sewing.  GROVER  &  BAKER, 

Sewing  Machine  Co., 

495  Broadway,  Nc-w-York  . 

18  Summer-street,  Boston  , 

730  Chestnut-street,  Philadelphia  ; 
87  Fourth-street,  St,  Louis,  Mo. 
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BSitlbous  Flowers, 
til  article  on  this  topic  is  being  prepared  for  the  next 
inber.  A  few  of  the  early  blooming  bulbous  roots  may 
put  out  in  September,  such  as  Crocus,  Snow-drops, 
iitillaria,  Hyacinth,  &c.  These  can,  however,  bo  plant- 
with  the  general  assortment  in  October. 


Hedges— BucktUoru— TSiorn  Locust.. 

/V.  F.  B.,  of  Ashfield,  questions  the  correctness  of  our 
tement  in  the  May  number,  that  Buckthorn  is  offen- 
e  to  cattle  and  mice.  He  says  he  has  some  fifty  plants 
a  pasture,  which  cattle  browse  as  much  as  they  do  oth- 
bushes.  Is  Mr.  B.  sure  that  his  plants  are  genuine 
bkthorn  ?  Our  original  statement  was  based  on  good 
i.hori'ty.  We  see  buckthorn  hedges  often  in  this  vicini- 
yn  the  line  of  roads  where  cattle  roam  at  large,  and 
y  are  left  untouched.  Their  vigorous  growth  shows, 

,  that  mice  do  not  gnaw  their  roots.  Mr.  Downing 
s,  unqualifiedly :  “  Cattle  will  not  browse  upon  the 
likthorn.”  Another  experienced  hedge  grower  says : 
ts  bark  and  berries  are  powerful  cathartics.”  Mr. 
iid,  a  noted  nurseryman,  of  New  Jersey,  speaks  of  “  its 
soneus  nature  to  depredators  on  its  stems  or  leaves.” 
b  must  conclude  that  Mr.  B.’s  plants  are  not  real  buck- 
rn,  or  that  his  cattle  have  cast-iron  stomachs, 
mother  correspondent,  C.  G.,of  Lyons,  Mich.,  inquires 
Jether  the  Thorn  Locust  will  make  a  good  farm  hedge 
in  inconspicuous  situation,  and  whether  it  will  succeed 
the  shade,  and  where  the  seeds  can  be  obtained.  It 
!  make  an  excellent  hedge  for  such  a  locality — neither 
n  nor  beast  will  trifle  with  its  spurs.  Set  the  plants 
I  to  eight  inches  apart,  and  do  not  forget  to  shear  them 
least  once  every  year.  Such  a  hedge  will  outlast  the 
hd  which  plants  it.  As  to  growing  well  in  the  shade, 
)can  only  say  that  we  have  seen  a  hedge  of  this  and 
ji’thorn  combined,  growing  well  on  the  sides  of  an  or- 
rd,  and  more  or  less  under  the  drip  of  the  apple  trees, 
ds  for  sowing  can  be  obtained,  we  presume,  at  most 
I  stores. 

Notices  of  Agricultural  Exhibitions. 

ENNSYLVANIA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. — From 

Robert  C.  Walker,  Secretary,  we  have  received  an 
;ial  notice  of  the  forthcoming  annual  exhibition  of  this 
rely,  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  Sept.  29th  and  30th, 
Oct.  1st  and  2d.  Liberal  premiums  are  offered  in  the 
ious  departments  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Me¬ 
dic  and  Household  Arts,  and  competition  on  equal 
as  is  invited  from  neighboring  States.  The  beautiful 
appropriate  grounds  on  the  Powelton  Estate,  in  West 
ladelphia,  are  being  thoroughly  fitted  up.  Itispro- 
sd  to  make  this  a  Fair  as  well  as  an  Exhibition,  that 
irovision  will  be  made  for  the  sale  of  various  kinds  of 
roved  stock,  &c.  The  Annual  Address  will  be  deliv- 
1  on  Friday  afternoon,  by  Edwin  C.  Wilson,  Esq. 
premium  lists,  regulations,  &c.,  address  Robert  C. 
lker,  Secretary,  Philadelphia. 

ew-York  State  Agricultural  Society.— Great 
parations  are  being  made  for  the  next  Annual  Exhibi- 
at  Buffalo,  Oct.  5th  to  9th,  inclusive.  The  Secreta- 
B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  states  that  the  Fair  held  at  Buffu- 
n  1S48,  was  the  best  ever  held  up  to  that  time,  and  in- 
ites  that  the  same  will  be  the  case  the  present  year- 
have  no  doubt  that  the  farmers  of  the  Empire  State, 
jcially  of  the  Western  counties,  will  turn  out  in  strong 
c.  One  of  the  attractive  features  of  the  occasion  will 
he  address  by  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  at  1  o’clock  P 
October  9.  For  premium,  lists,  regulations,  &c., 
ress  B.  P.  Johnson,  Secretary,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
ichigan  State  Agricultural  Society. — The  ninth 
mal  Exhibition  will  be  held  the  present  year  at  De¬ 
li,  Sept.  29  to  Oct.  2,  inclusive.  In  a  private  letter  we 
informed  that  adequate  efforts  are  being  put  forth  to 
pse  all  former  Exhibitions  of  the  Society.  For  pre- 
m  lists,  &c.,  address  J.  C.  Holmes,  Sec.,  at  Lansing. 
merican  Institute,  29th  Annual  Fair.— This  will 
n  to  the  public  Sept.  15th,  and  close  Oct.  28th,  at  the 
stal  Palace.  New- York  City.  Articles  for  competition 
only  be  received  from  the  7th  to  the  15th  of  Sept.,  ex- 
t  those  in  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Depart- 
lts,  in  which  provision  is  made  for  a  continuous  exhi- 
m.  Much  attention  and  large  premiums  are  devoted 
he  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Departments.  Full 
flculars  will  be  furnished  on  application,  personally  or 
etter,  to  Wm.  B.  Leonard,  Sec.,  Crystal  Palace,  New 
•lc.  _ _ 

’lie  New-York.  Horticultural  Society 
reparing  for  a  splendid  Fall  Exhibition  of  three  days, 
ipea  at  Niblo’s  Saloon,  Sept.  29,  and  close  on  the  eve- 
j  of  October  1,  with  a  Festival  and  Concert.  The 
of  sheets  of  the  Programme,  Premiums,  &c.,  reached 
ust  on  going  to  press— too  late  for  further  notice.  The 
nmitlee  of  Arrangements  are:  — Messrs.  Andrew 
ridgeman,  Henry  Ileiser,  David  L.  Eigenbrodt,  M.D., 
ames  Knight,  M.  D.,  Peter  B.  Mead,  George  H.  Han- 
:ll,  W.  J.  Davidson,  Richard  Warren,  William  S, 
arpenter,  John  Groshon  Ex-Offi. 


BEack  Numbers  of  tlic  Present  Volume 
We  are  very  frequently  printing  extra  editions  of  this 
Volume,  back  to  January,  to  supply  new  subscribers  com¬ 
ing  in  from  time  to  time,  many  of  whom  wish  to  go  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Volume.  Let  it  be  understood, 
then,  that  those  subscribing  in  July,  or  at  other  periods, 
can  at  any  time  order  the  back  numbers  of  this  Volume. 
Single  copies,  10  cents  each.  Two  or  more  numbers  will 
be  sent  to  regular  subscribers,  to  complete  their  volumes, 
at  the  rate  of  eight  cents  per  number. 

Volume  XV.  is  entirely  exhausted,  and,  unfortunately, 
we  have  no  stereotype  plates  of  that  Volume. 

Of  Volumes  XII.,  XIII.  and  XIV.,  complete  sets  can 
still  be  furnished,  bound  or  unbound.  Price,  unbound,  $1 
per  Volume,  and  25  cents  extra  if  to  be  sent  by  mail,  as 
the  postage  must  be  prepaid.  Bound  Volumes  $1  50  each, 
not  mailable. 

With  a  sirigle  exception ,  the  actual  regular  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Agriculturist  to  subscribers  is  about  BTifteeia 
jTBaoiisaiMd.  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Journal  in 
the  World  devoted  to  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  only. 


TERMS  —  (invariably  cash  before  insertion) : 
Twenty-live  cents  per  line  (of  nine  words)  for  each  insertion. 
By  the  column  or  half  column,  $30  per  column. 

Business  Notices  Fifty  cents  a  line. 

Advertisements  to  be  sure  of  insertion  must  be  received  at 
latest  by  the  20th  of  the  preceding  month. 


: 

o  night  the  8th  instant,  from  the  stable  of  the  Eagle 
W  orks,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  A  GRAY  MARE,  about  14  or  15  hands 
high,  and  about  8  or  9  years  old,  with  glass  eyes,  white  face,  and 
an  old  scar  on  her  right  rump.  She  has  a  remarkably  wide 
breast,  and  stands  with  her  fore  feet  in  towards  each  other ;  one 
of  her  hoofs  is  split.  She  was  in  good  condition,  a  very  fast 
traveler,  and  goes  up  hill  in  a  trot  or  canter,  but  very  carefully 
down  hill,  and  has  the  habit  of  biting  at  a  person  who  comes 
near  her.  There  was  also  stolen  at  the  same  time,  a  saddle  and 
bridle.  Fifty  Dollars  will  be  paid  for  her  recovery,  and  Twen¬ 
ty-five  Dollars  for  the  conviction  of  the  thief.  Any  person  who 
has  seen  her  since  she  was  stolen,  will  be  suitably  rewarded  if 
they  will  at  once  send  information  of  the  time  and  place.  The 
person  last  seen  with  her  was  a  man  about  6  feet  high,  light  com¬ 
plexion,  and  about  150  to  160  pounds  weight,  and  belongs  to  a 
gang  who  have  been  stealing  other  horses,  and  it  is  supposed 
took  others  at  the  same  time.  Farmers  and  others  are  interest¬ 
ed  in  ferreting  out  this  gang.  It  is  supposed  be  went  towards 
Maryland,  and  perhaps  Baltimore  or  Frederick,  or  towards 
Chambersburg.  Address  W  O.  HICKOK, 

August  10,  1857.  Agent,  Eagle  Works,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


THE  AMERICAN  FARMER’S 

EH CYCLOPEDIA 


Embracing  all  the  recent  discoveries  in  Agricultural  Chem¬ 
istry,  and  the  use  of  Mineral,  Vegetable  and  Animal 
Manures. 

With  Descriptions  and  Figures  of  American  Insects 
injurious  to  Vegetation. 

Being  a  Complete  Guide  for  the  cultivation  of  every  variety 
of  Garden  and  Field  Crops.  Illustrated  by  numerous  engrav¬ 
ings  of  Grasses,  Grains,  Animals,  Implements,  Insects,  &c. 

By  Gouverneur  Emerson,  of  Pennsylvania, 
upon  the  basis  of  Johnson’s  Farmer’s  Encyclopedia. 

rice  Four  Dollars.  Sent  free  of  Postage  upon  receipt  of 
price.  “  No  Farmer  should  be  without  it.” 'Published  by 
C.  M  SAXTON  &  CO., 

Agricultural  Book-Publishers, 

140  Fulton-st.,  New- York. 


F©L¥TE€MI€  COILI.'EGE 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

West  Penn-square,  Philadelphia. 

Incorporated  1853,  on  the  plan  of  the  Industrial  Colleges  of 
Paris  and  Berlin.  The  Courses  are  thorough  and  Practical. 
Classes  in  Engineering,  Geology  and  Mining  are  exercised 
in  the  Field.  For  those  in  Mineralogy,  in  Industrial,  Ana¬ 
lytical  and  Agricultural  Chemistry,  and  in  Metallurgy 
a  well  appointed  Chemical  Labratory  is  provided. 

The  Fifth  Collegiate  Ytear  will  commence  on  MONDAY, 
Sept.  21,  1357. 

For  Catalogues  and  further  information  apply  to 

Dr.  A.  L.  KENNEDY,  Pres,  of  Faculty. 


JPa-rcantsc,  and.  Friends  ©Si  ISdUicafcism 

Will  please  address  the  President  of  Eastman’s  Commercial 
College,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  fov  the  Annual  Catalogue  of  1857. 

By  universal  accord  the  cheapest,  largest  and  most  thorough 
Institution  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  for  the  proper  edu¬ 
cation  of  young  men  and  women.  Permanently  located  in  the 
great  Commercial  City  of  Central  New-York,  and  accessible 
from  all  parts  of  the  Union  and  Canada. 

THE  LECTURE  COURSE 

Secured  and  arranged  by  the  President  of  this  Institution,  con- 
tains  the  most  eminent  ’and  scientific  literary  men  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  embracing  the  following  distiiipuished  names  : 

Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin,  D.D  ,  New-York;  Rev.  Theodore  Par¬ 
ker,  Boston,  Mass.  ;  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  Williamsburg,  N  Y.; 
Hon.  Wendell  Phillips,  Boston,  Mass  ;  Geo.  W.  Bungay, 
Author  of  Crayon  Sketches  ;  Hon.  Thos.  H.  Benton,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Hon.  Cassius  M.  Clay,  Kentucky;  John  G.  Saxe, 
Esq.,  Vermont ;  Hon.  Wm.  F.  Allen,  Oswego,  N.  Y. ;  Park 
Benjamin,  Esq  ,  New-York  City. 

Great  inducements  are  offered  to  every  one  for  acquiring  an 
Education  in  a  few  weeks’  time,  of  the  highest  usefulness,  and 
indispensable  to  every  man  at  the  present  age. 

It  is  a  School  for  the  Merchant,  Farmer,  and  Mechanic  The 
Ctaalogue  contains  full  particulars,  and  much  other  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  Address,  inclosing  postage  stamp,  H.  G.  EASTMAN, 
President  Oswego  Commercial  College,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


New  Hand-Books  for  Home  Improvement. 

HOW  TO  DO  BUSINESS— A  New  Pocket  Manual  of 
Practical  Affairs,  and  Guide  to  Success  in  the  various  Pursuits 
of  Life. 

In  the  Counting-Room,  For  the  Clerk. 

In  the  Store,  For  the  Apprentice, 

In  the  Shop,  For  the  Farmer-Boy, 

In  the  Market,  For  the  Book-agent, 

On  the  Farm,  For  all  Business  Men, 

Everywhere,  For  Everybody. 

“  How  to  do  Business.”  now  ready,  closes  our  first  series  of 
“  Hand-Books  for  Home  improvement.”  It  is  the  most  com¬ 
plete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published,  embracing  the  Principles 
of  Business ;  How  to  Choose  a  Pursuit ;  Natural  Qualifications 
Required  for  Different  Kinds  of  Business ;  Education ;  How  to 
Buy  and  Sell ;  How  to  Get  Customers  and  Keep  them :  How  to 
Manage  a  Farm  or  a  Trade;  How  to  Canvass  and  Get  Sub¬ 
scribers;  The  Causes  of  Failure;  How  to  Succeed;  Book- 
Keeping;  Commercial  Forms;  Practical  Rules,  Hints  and 
Maxims,  etc.  Price,  post  free,  30  cents;  muslin,  50  cents. 
Sent  by  first  mail  to  any  Post-Office,  by  FOWLER  AND 
WELLS,  No.  308  Broadway,  New-York. 

“How  to  Write,”  “How  to  Talk,”  “How  to  Behave,”  and 
“  How  to  do  Business,”  same  price.  The  four  books,  in  paper, 
sent  for  $1 ;  m  muslin,  $1  75.  In  one  vol.,  muslin,  $1  50. 


w 


A  N  T  E  D— AGENTS  TO  SELL 

STEEL  PLATE  ENGRAVINGS,  including  the  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  engraving  of  the  “  Lord’s  Prayer  and  Ten 
Commandments.”  An  active  person,  with  a  small  capital,  can 
make  $50  to  $60  per  month.  For  particulars,  address 

D.  H.  MULFORD,  167  Broadway,  New-York. 


People  kill  themselves  by  eating,  by  drinking,  by  labor,  by 
sleep,  by  want  of  sleep,  by  sexual  excess,  by  taxation  of  brain, 
by  money-making  and  spending,  by  extended  violation  of  physi¬ 
cal  law,  in  almost  every  direction.  Now  The  Water-Cure 
Journal  contemplates  a  rectification  of  the  geneial  habits  of 
the  people  in  a:i  cases  where  correction  is  needful.” — Dr. 
Jackson. 

THE  WATER-CURE  JOURNAL. — Devoted  to  Hydro¬ 
pathy,  its  Philosophy  and  Practice  ;  to  Physiology  and  Anatomy, 
with  engravings;  to  Bathing,  Dietetics,  Exercise  and  to  all 
those  Laws  which  govern  Life  and  Health.  Monthly,  only  $1 
a  year  Address  FOWLER  AND  WELLS,  No.  308  Broadway, 


CHOICE  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE. 

THE  ILLINOIS  CENTRAL 
RAILROAD  COMPANY 

IS  NOW  PREPARED  TO  SELL  ABOUT 

1,500,000  ACRES  OF  CHOICE 

FARMING  LANDS, 

IN  TRACTS  OF  FORTY  ACRES  AND  UPWARDS 

ON  LONQ  CREDITS,  AND  AT  LOW  RATES  OF  INTEREST. 

HHHESE  LANDS  WERE  GRANTED  BY 

ji_  the  Government  to  aid  the  construction  of  this  Road,  and 
are  among  the  richest  and  most  fertile  in  the  world.  They  ex¬ 
tend  from  Northeast  and  Northwest,  through  the  middle  of  Ihe 
State,  to  the  extreme  South,  and  include  every  variety  of  climate 
and  productions  found  between  those  parallels  of  latitude.  Tho 
Northern  portion  is  chiefly  prairie,  interspersed  with  fine  groves, 
and  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  sections  timber  predominates, 
alternating  with  beautiful  prairies  and  openings. 

The  climate  is  more  healthy,  mild  and  equable,  tnan  any 
other  part  of  the  country;  the  air  is  pure  and  bracing,  while  liv¬ 
ing  streams  and  springs  of  excellent  water  abound. 

Bituminous  Coal  is  extensively  mined,  and  supplies  a  cheap 
and  desirable  fuel,  being  furnished  at  many  points  at  $2  to 
$4  per  ton,  and  wood  can  be  had  at  the  same  rate  per  cord. 

Building  Stone  of  excellent  quality  also  abounds,  which  con 
be  procured  for  little  more  than  the  expense  of  transportation. 

The  great  fertility  of  these  lands,  which  are  a  black  rich  mold 
from  two  to  five  feet  deep,  and  gently  rolling— their  contiguity  to 
this  road,  by  which  every  facility  is  furnished  for  travel  and 
transportation  to  the  principal  markets  North,  South,  East, 
West,  and  the  economy  with  which  they  can  be  cultivated,  ren¬ 
der  them  the  most  valuable  investment  that  can  be  found,  and 
present  the  most  favorable  opportunity  for  persons  of  industri¬ 
ous  habits  and  small  means  to  acquire  a  comfortable  independ¬ 
ence  in  a  few  years. 

Chicago  is  now  the  greatest  grain  market  in  the  world,  and 
the  facility  and  economy  with  which  the  products  of  these 
lands  can  be  transported  to  that  market, make  them  much  more 
profitable  at  the  prices  asked  than  those  more  remote  at  Govern¬ 
ment  rates,  as  the  additional  cost  of  transportation  is  a  perpetual 
tax  on  the  latter,  which  must  be  borne  by  the  producer  in  the 
reduced  price  he  receives  for  his  grain,  &c. 

The  Title  is  Perfect,  and  when  the  final  payments  are  made, 
Deeds  are  executed  by  the  Trustees  appointed  by  the  State,  and 
in  whom  the  title  is  vested  to  the  purchasers,  which  convey  to 
them  absolute  titles  in  Fee  Simple,  free  and  clear  of  every  in¬ 
cumbrance,  lien  or  mortgage. 

The  prices  are  from  @6  to  Sg30. 

INTEREST  ONLY  3  PER  CENT. 

28  per  cent,  deducted  from  the  Credit  price  for  Cash. 

Those  who  purchase  on  long  credit  give  notes  payable  in  2,  3, 
4,  5  and  (i  years  after  date, and  are  required  to  improve  one-tenth 
annually  for  five  years,  so  as  to  have  one-half  the  land  under 
cultivation  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

Competent  Surveyors  will  accompany  those  who  wish  to  ex¬ 
amine  these  lands,  free  of  charge,  and  aid  them  in  making  selec¬ 
tions. 

The  lands  remaining  unsold  are  as  rich  and  valuable  as  those 
which  have  been  disposed  of. 

SECTIONAL  MAPS 

Will  be  sent  to  any  one  who  will  inclose  fifty  cents  in  Postage 
Stamps,  and  Books  or  Pamphlets,  containing  numerous  in¬ 
stances  of  successful  farming,  signed  by  respectable  and  well- 
known  farmers  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Railroad  lands 
throughout  the  State ;  also  the  cost  of  fencing,  price  of  cattle, 
expense  of  harvesting,  threshing,  etc.  or  any  other  informa¬ 
tion,  will  be  cheerfully  given  on  application,  either  personally 
or  by  letter,  m  English.  French  or  German,  addressed  to 
JOHN  WILSON, 

Land  Commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co. 

Office  in  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Depot,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  • 


LAWTON  (OR  NSW-SOCHELLE) 

BLACKBERRY  PLANTS. 

PRICES  REDUCED! 

The  Subscribers  announce  to  their  friends  and  customers. that 
they  have  now 

OVER  SIX  ACRES 
of  the 

GENUINE  LAWTON  (oil  NEW-ROCHELLE 

BLACKBERRY  PLANTS 

under  cultivation,  and  in  good  condition. 

They  are  therefore  prepared  to  fill  large  orders  the  coming 
FABL  and  the  next  SPRING,  at  the  following  reduced  prices  : 


One  Thousand  Plants . $125 

One  Hundred  Plants .  15 

Fifty  Plants .  8 

Two  Dozen  Plants .  4  50 

One  Dozen  Plants .  2  50 

One  Half  Dozen  Plants . .  1  50 


OP  Good  Plants  for  setting,  of  a  second  size,  will  be  sold  for 
$100  per  1,000  Plants,  or  $12  per  100  Plants. 

N.  B.—  All  Plants  ordered  of  us  will  be  taken  up  and  packed 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  under  our  own  personal 

SUPERVISION. 

Of  the  many  thousands  sent  out  by  us  last  year,  we  have 
heard  very  few  instances  of  failure,  notwithstanding  that  they 
have  been  forwarded  to 

EVERY  PART  OF  THE  COUNTRY, 
and  the  setting  out  has  often  been  entrusted  to  unskillful  hands. 

Printed  directions  for  setting  and  cultivating  are  sent  with 
every  package. 

GEORGS  SEYMOUR  &  CO, 

South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

N.  B.— DREW  &  FRENCH,  85  Barclay-street,  New- York 
City,  are  our  authorized  agents  for  the  sale  of  these  plants,  from 
whom  they  can  be  obtained  of  same  quality  and  at  same  price  as 
of  ourselves.  GEO.  SEYMOUR  &  CO. 


SMALL  FRUITS, 

Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Currants,  etc. 

We  solicit  the  attention  of  Nurserymen.  Dealers  and  Ama¬ 
teur  fruit-growers  to  our  collection  of  tfhe  above  Fruits,  the 
most  extensive  in  quantity  and  variety  ever  offered  in  this 
country. 

Strawberries— Upwards  of  60  varieties,  all  fruited  and 
tested  on  our  own  grounds— including  the  Hooker,  Brighton 
Pine,  Jenny  Lind,  Genesee,  and  all  the  best  American  sorts, 
and  Triomphe  de  Gaud,  Trollope’s  Victoria,  and  all  the  best 
Foreign  varieties. 

Raspberries — All  the  popular  varieties,  including  the 
Orange, the  best  and  most  beautiful  of  its  color.  Also  the 
superb  new  Autumnal  or  Everbearing  sorts — Merveiile  de 
quatre  Saisons  and  Belle  de  Fontenay. 

Currants — Upwards  of  20  varieties,  including  those  superb 
sorts— Cherry,  White  Grape,  Victoria,  Prince  Albert,  &c.  &c. 

Gooseberries — A  large  assortment  of  the  best  English  large 
sorts,  and  the  American  Seedling,  which  bears  immense  crops, 
and  is  always  free  from  mildew. 

Blackberries— New-llochelle  or  Lawton,  and  High  Bush 
or  Dorchester. 

We  solicit  orders  for  the  above,  and  all  other  Nursery  articles, 
and  pledge  ourselves  to  give  them  our  best  attention. 

The  following  Catalogues  will  be  sent  gratis  to  all  who  apply 
and  inclose  stamps  to  prepay  postage : 

No.  1— A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits. 

No.  2 — A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs 
Roses,  &c. 

No.  3— A  Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  and  new 
and  select  Green-House  and  Bedding  Plants,  published  every 
Spring. 

No.  4: — A  Wholesale  Catalogue  for  Nurserymen,  Dealers  and 
others  .who  purchase  extensively. 

Sfee  other  advertisement. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


13  ASPBERRIES  AND  LlNNiEUS  PIE 

PLANT,  wholesale  and  retail.  .Brinckle’s  Orange 
Raspberry.  Also  Thunderer,  Cushing,  and  Col.  Wilder. 

And  Linnjeus  Rhubarb  or  Pie  Plant,  a  new  English  vari¬ 
ety,  very  superior. 

Also  Strawberries,  Hovey’s  Seedlinsr,  Boston  Pine,  and 
Large  Early  Scarlet.  Ravenswood  Fruit  Garden, 

Kavenswood,  L.  I.,  near  New-York. 

FREEMAN  &  KENDALL 


feS  T  R  A  W  B  E  R  RIES— Hovey’s  Seedling, 

Boston  Pine,  and  Large  Early  Scarlet,  $6  per  thousand,  $1 
hundred. 

Also  Brinckle’s  Orange  Raspberry,  and  Linnasus  Rhu¬ 
barb.  FREEMAN  &  KENDALL, 

Ravenswood  Fruit  Garden, 
Ravenswood,  L.  I.,  near  New-York. 


IElPiPIea.se  to  Seaul  TSiias.^jgj] 
PjPO  PERSONS  OUT  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

- Wanted,  persons  in  every  town  and  village,  to  circulate 

new  and  useful  Pictorial  Works.  Book  Agents,  Farmers’  Sons, 
everybody  with  a  small  cash  capital,  can  make  money  by 
selling  our  books.  Discount  liberal.  Catalogues  and  all  letters 
sent  free  to  applicants.  For  further  particulars,  address,  post¬ 
paid,  ROBERT  SEARS,  Publisher, 

No.  181  William-street,  New  York. 


H^IRST-CLASS  FAMILY  JOURNALS.— 

LIFE  ILLUSTRATED  :  A  First-Class  Pictorial  Paper, 

weekly.  S2  a  year;  $1  for  half  a  year _ WATER-CURE 

JOURNAL:  Devoted  to  the  Laws  of  Life  and  Health.  $1  a 
year. ..  .PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL:  Devoted  to  the 
Improvement  of  Mankind.  $1  a  year,  The  three  Journals 
sent  one  year  for  $3.  Address 

FOWLER  AND  WELLS,  No.  308  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


(SEED  WHEAT- SOULE’S  BLUE  STEM 

and  other  varieties  of  White  Wheat,  and  Red  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  all  of  superior  quality. 

Seed  Rye — A  choice  article. 

Grass  Seeds—1 Timothy,  Red  Top,  Orchard,  Ray,  Blue,  and 
other  varieties. 

Cmwer — Red,  Dutch  White,  Lucerne,  &c. 

R.  L.  ALLEN, 

189  Water-street,  New-York. 


LAWTON  (OR  NEW-ROCHELLE)  BLACKBERRY. 

We  are  prepared  to  fill  orders  promptly  for  genuine  plants 
of  this  remarkable  fruit,  carefully  packed  for  shipment  to  any 
part  of  the  world,  from  Messrs  George  Seymour  &  Co.,  the 
Messrs.  Hallock  and  others  of  the  largest  and  most  reliable 
growers,  at  the  following  reduced  prices,  viz. : 

$125  per  Thousand  ;  $15  per  Hundred ; 

$8  per  Fifty  ;  $4  50  per  Two  Dozen  ; 

$2  50  per  One  Dozen ;  $1  50  per  Half  Dozen. 

Pamphlets  treating  of  Origin,  Characteristics  and  Culture  of 
the  Plant,  forwarded  on  application. 

DREW  &  FRENCH, 

Commission  Dealers  in  Domestic  Fruit  and  Produce, 

No.  85  Barclay-street,  New-York. 


TBie  AflSeaa  Kasplaenry. 

I  again  offer  to  the  public  this  valuable,  hardy,  red  Rasp¬ 
berry,  of  the  Antwerp  family,  but  not  the  true  Red  Antwerp 
of  the  nurseries  and  market  gardeners,  as  the  Allen  is  perfectly 
hardy  without  Winter  protection  in  any  climate  where  it  has 
been  tried,  up  to  45  deg.  North.  Mr.  Allen  has  cultivated  it  in 
his  farm  gardens,  of  which  I  now  have  the  charge,  for  ten  years 
past,  and  it  was  only  offered  for  sale  last  year,  after  fully  test¬ 
ing  its  hardihood,  prolific  bearing,  and  large,  higli-ilavored  fruit. 

Its  strong  growth  of  cane  requires* no  support,  and  it  is  every 
way  a  most  valuable  variety,  not  known  elsewhere  than  in  its 
present  grounds,  and  places  to  which  it  has  been  transplanted. 

Price  10  cents  each,  in  quantities  less. than  sixty.  For  five  to 
eight  dozen,  $1  per  dozen.  For  one  hundred  or  more,  $7  per 
hundred  ;  payment  remitted  with  the  order. 

The  plants  will  be  forwarded  by  express,  railroad  or  steam¬ 
boat,  as  soon  after  the  October  frosts  as  they  can  be  taken  up 
and  packed. 

A  full  description  of  the  plant  and  fruit,  and  directions  for 
cultivation,  will  be  sent  with  each  package. 

Address  care  of  Lewis  F.  Allen,  Esq.,  Black  Rock,  N.  Y. 

August  15,  1857.  THOMAS  DUFF. 


FRUIT  AITD  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

for  Autumn  of  1857. 

ELLWANGER  &  BABRY  beg  to  announce  i  hat  they  offer 
for  the  ensuing  Fall  Trade  their  usual  extensive  stock  of 
nursery  articles,  embracing 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees  of  all  kinds. 

Small  Fruits,  embracing  the  finest  Currants,  Gooseberries, 
Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Strawberries,  &cM  &c 

Nuts,  including  Walnuts,  Filberts.  Chestnuts,  &c. 

Rhubarb  Linnteus,  Victoria,  &c  ,  all  the  best. 

Giant  Asparagus,  &c  &c, 

Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees  for  streets,’  parks,  lawns, 
cemeteries,  &c 

Weeping  Trees,  a  great  collection. 

Evergreen  Trees,  including  upwards  of  half  a  million  of 
Norway  vSpruce  of  all  sizes,  and  a  large  stock  of  the  gigantic 
Washingtonia,  and  other  California  trees. 

Flowering  Shrubs,  Roses,  Green-House,  Border  and  Bed¬ 
ding  Plants,  Hedging,  Slocks  and  Seedlings,  &c  &c. 

Nurserymen,  &c  ,  deal',  with  on  the  most  liberal  terms,  and 
amateur’s  orders  attended  to  with  the  greatest  cane.  Packing 
done  in  the  most  thorough  and  skillful  manner,  and  with  the 
best  materials. 

For  full  particulars,  we  refer  to  special  advertisements,  and 
to  the  following  Catalogues,  sent  gratis  to  all  who  apply  and 
inclose  a  stamp  for  each. 

No.  1 — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits. 

No.  2 — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  &c. 

No.  3 — Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Green-House  and  Bedding 
Plants. 

No.  4 — Wholesale  or  Trade  List. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PAMS4DMS  Sc  C©., 

FLUSHING,  WEAK  NEW-YORK. 

Offer  for  sale  an  assortment  of  Trees  and  Plants  which  they 
have  grown  for  the  use  of  amateurs,  and  have  prepared,  by  fre¬ 
quent  transplanting  and  other  modes,  for  success  in  moving. 

They  are  of  fine  size  and  symmetrical  form,  and  among  them 
will  be  found 

STANDARD  APPLES  of  fine  quality. 

STANDARD  PEAKS,  PLUMS  and  CHERRIES. 

PEACHES,  APRICOTS  and  NECTARINES,  on  plum  stocks 
and  their  own  roots. 

DWARF  PEARS  of  fine  form,  and  ready  for  bearing. 

GOOSEBERRIES  and  CURRANTS,  strong  plants  of  the 
best  sorts. 

RASPBERRIES— Fastolf,  Red  Antwerp,  Fillbasket, 
and  other  known  sorts. 

STRAWBERRIES  of  all  the  best  varieties. 

NATIVE  GRAPES— Isabella,  Catawba,  and  other  hardy 
varieties. 

FOREIGN  GRAPES — All  the  well-known  sorts,  with  some 
new  varieties  oi  great  excellence.  These  plants  are  propagated 
from  vines  that  have  borne  abundantly  for  some  years,  and  are 
known  to  lie  correct. 

Great  care  is  taken  in  the  cultivation  of  Fruit  trees,  and  none 
but  those  of  the  best  quality  are  allowed  to  be  sent  out. 

THE  ORNAMENTAL  DEPARTMENT 

Cpntains  Trees  of  all  sizes  for  lawns  and  streets,  including  Elm , 
Silver ,  Norway  and  Sycamore  Maples,  Calalpas,  Lindens .  Tulip 
Trees,  Cypress,  Larch ,  Willows,  Asn.  Abele,  Orientale  Plane,  and 
all  the  best  varieties  of  deciduous  trees. 

It  also  includes  Evergreens  of  fine  size  for  single  planting, 
and  of  small  sizes  at  low  prices,  from  one  foot  upwards,  for 
massing;  among  them  are  Norway  Spruce,  Balsam  Fir,  Austrian 
Pine,  Hemlock ,  White  Pine,  Scotch  Fir ,  and  other  varieties. 

The  best  shrubs  include  many  fine  varieties  at  low  prices,  for 
massing,  of  which  the  Rhododendron  Catawbrense  can  be  par¬ 
ticularly  recommended  for  its  fine  evergreen  foliage,  showy 
bloom,  and  Derfect  hardiness. 

The  ROSES  are  cultivated  in  very  large  quantity,  on  their 
own  roots,  of  all  the  most  rare  varieties,  and  to  those  who  pur¬ 
chase  in  quantity,  will  be  sold  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 

THE  EXOTIC  DEPARTMENT 

Contains  a  fine  assortment  of  Camellias,  grown  as  bushy,  rather 
than  tall,  slender  plants ;  and  also  contains  all  the  well-known 
varieties  of  exotic  plants,  and  many  rare  sorts  introduced  from 
Europe  annually.  These  are  all  carefully  grown  for  those  who 
desire  plants  of  symmetry  and  beauty. 

CATALOGUES  of  all  the  departments  will  be  furnished  on 
application.  Great  care  will  be  taken  in  packing,  and  trees  will 
be  delivered  in  New-York,  and  thence  shipped  as  directed. 


Mwirserses. 

The  subscribers  would  invite  attention  to  their  Nursery 
stock,  consisting  of 

100,000  Apple  trees  from  2  to  5  years  from  the  bud  or  graft ; 

40,000  Peach  trees,  1  year  from  the  bud : 

20,000  “  2  years  “ 

Pear  trees,  Standard  and  Dwarf,  Cherry,  Apricot  and  Quince 
trees.  Also  20,000  Aerican  Arbor  Vitces'from  three  to  five  feet 
high  (twice  transplanted),  Norway  Spruce  and  other  Orna¬ 
mental  trees.  Address 


STEPHEN  HOYT  &  CO., 

New-Canaan,  Aug.  15, 1857.  New-Canaan,  Ct. 


CSEMTESEE  VAJLLEY  NUB. 


FRUIT  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 
SHRUBS,  ROSES,  &c.,  &c. 

The  Proprietors  of  these  well-known  Nurseries  have  on  ham 
a  large  anu  well- grown  stock  of 
FRUIT  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SPIRUBS, 
ROSES,  GREEN-PIOUSE  and  BEDDING  PLANTS, 
DAHLIAS.  PHLOXES  and  other  HARDY 
BORDER  PLANTS. 

The  assortment  of  ROSKS  is  very  extensive,  and  embraces  al 
varieties  which  could  be  obtained,  and  which  are  considers 
worthy  of  cultivation.  Our  collection  of  HYBRID  PERPETU 
ALS  is  t.he  most  complete  in  the  country 
The  GREEN-HOUSE  DEPARTMENT  receives  particula: 
attention,  and  the  stock  of  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  and  othe: 
Green-House  Planis,  is  large  and  varied.  In  the 

FRUIT  DEPARTMENT, 

our  stock  consists  of 

APPLES,  of  the  leading  varieties,  Dwarf  and  Standara. 
PEARS,  of  all  desirable  varieties,  on  Quince  and  Pear  stock. 
PLUMS— A  choice  selection  of  well-grown  trees  of  popula; 
sorts. 

CHERRIES— All  the  popular  sorts.  Dwarf  and  Standard. 
PEACHES — A  choice  assortment 

NECTARINES,  APRICOTS  and  QUINCES,  in  variety. 
GRAPES — A  complete  assortment  of  both  native  and  foreigi 
sorts,  including  many  of  recent  introduction, 
SMALL  FRUITS. 

CURRANTS— Twenty-five  choice  sorts,  including  many  nevil 
varieties. 

RASPBERRIES,  GOOSEBERRIES,  BLACKBERRIES,  anc 
STRAWBERRIES  of  all  new  and  approved  varieties. 

We  have,  for  the  accommodation  of  Nurserymen,  STOCKS! 
and  SEEDLINGS,  including  APPLE,  PEAR,  PLUM  CHER 
RY,  QUINCE, &c  &c.  Also.  SEEDLINGS  of  EVERGREEN 
TREES,  including  Norway  Spruce.  Balsam  Fir,  Scotch  Pine' 
Austrian  Pine,  Larch  and  Hedge  Plants. 

ORNAMENTAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  stock  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  both  Deciduoui 
and  Evergreen,  will  be  found  to  embrace  all  that  is  desirabk 
among  LAWN  and  STREET  TREES,  and  SHRUBS,  ROSES, 
consisting  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Summer  Roses;  Moss.  Bour¬ 
bon,  Noisette,  Tea  Bengal  or  China,  and  Climbing  or  Prairif 
Roses. 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  or  BORDERPLANTS.and  BUL 
BOUS  FLOWER  ROOTS,  an  extensive  assortment. 

All  the  above  will  be  disposed  of  at  low  rates,  and  on  advan¬ 
tageous  terms.  For  further  details,  we  refer  to  our  full  set  o] 
Catalogues,  which  will  be  mailed  to  applicants  who  enclose  e 
one-cent  stamp  for  pach. 

No.  1.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  & c. 

“  2.  do.  do  Ornamental  Trees, 

Shrubs,  Roses,  &c. 

“  3.  do.  do.  Green-House  and  Bedding 

Plants,  Dahlias,  &c. 

No.  4.  Wholesale  or  Trade  List  for  Nurserymen  and  Dealers 
OT*  Amal.e*urs  and  others  interested  in  Horticulture  are  re¬ 
spectfully  invited  to  visit  our  Show  Grounds  and  Green-House* 
at  153  South  Sophia-street,  a  short  distance  from  the  central 
part  of  the  City. 

Or*  All  communications  to  be  addressed  to 

A.  FROST  &  Co., 

Genesee  Valley  Nurseries, 

August.  1857.  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


Mew  -and  lar«  ©rss  amenta!  Trees. 

Messrs.  ELLWANGER  &  BARRY  solicit  the  attention  of 
gentlemen  who  are  interested  in  new  and  rare  Ornamental 
Trees,  to  the  following,  viz  : 

Kilmarnock  Weeping  Willow,  with  pendulous  brown 
branches,  and  large  glossy  leaves — an  elegant  tree. 

American  Weeping  Willow— A  beautiful,  small  tree,  with 
a  profusion  of  light,  graceful,  drooping  branches,  and  small  sil¬ 
very  green  foliage. 

Rosemary-Leaved  Willow— A  very  striking  tree,  with 
feathery  branches  and  bright  silvery  foliage. 

Weeping  Poplar— A  remarkably  graceful  tree;  the  tremu¬ 
lous  foliage  and  drooping  habit  combined,  are  quite  expressive, 

Cut-Leaved  Weeping  Birch — No  other  tree  possesses-  ir. 
every  particular,  so  much  of  lightness  and  elegance  as  this. 

Purple-Leaved  Sycamore— A  very  striking  tree,  bavin; 
large  rich  purple  foliage. 

Aucuba-Leaved  Ash — Quite  a  novelty,  having  the  leaves  al! 
profusely  sprinkled  with  golden  blotches. 

Gold-Striped  Weeping  Ash— A  variety  of  the  common 
Weeping  Ash,  with  golden  stripes  and  blotches  on  both  foliage 
and  branches. 

Elms,  Purple-Leaved,  Nettle-Leaved, Pyramidal, Hun¬ 
tingdon,  and  several  other  remarkable  and  beautiful  species 
and  varieties. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  rare  and  fine  trees  which  E. 
&  B.  now  offer.  In  new  and  rare  Shrubs,  Roses.  Pasonies, 
Phloxes,  and  other  popular  classes  of  plants,  their  collection  is 
equally  rich. 

For  particulars,  they  must  refer  to  the  following  Catalogues, 
which  will  be  sent  pre-paid  to  all  who  inclose  one  stamp  fjr 
each: — No.  1.  Fruits;  No.  2.  Ornamental  Trees ;  No.  3.  Greeir 
house  and  Bedding  Plants,  Dahlias,  &c. ;  No.  4.  Wholesale. 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  1857. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  for  Sale. 

The  subscriber  would  call 

attention  the  coming  season  to  his  large  stock  of  Peach 
and  other  fruit  trees,  embracing  Apple,  Pear  and  Cherry,  both 
Dwarf  and  Standard,  of  extra  and  medium  sizes.  Also  Apricots, 
Almonds.  Plums,  Quinces,  &c.,  with  a  large  s'oek  of  Evergreen 
and  Deciduous  trees,  suitable  for  ornamenting  grounds,  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices ;  and  50,000  r.wo  years  growth  Silver  Maple  seed¬ 
lings,  and  other  Nursery  stock. 

Catalogues  or  Trade  List,  with  prices  annexed,  will  be  sent 
to  all  who  inclose  a  one-cent  stamp  for  eacb. 

Address  ISAAC  PULLEN, 

Aug.  1,  1857.  Hightstown,  Mercer  Co.,  N.  J 


M.  R.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  Flushing, 

N.  Y.,  offer  Select  Collections  of  Trees  and  Plants,  un¬ 
rivaled  in  the  extent  of  every  Department,  with  Rejected  Lists 
of  inferior  Fruits,  many  of  which  are  still  cultivated  elsewhere. 
Their  Descriptive  Catalogue  comprises  every  variety  worthy  of 
culture,  and  are  sent  gratis  to  those  who  inclose  stamps. 

No.  1— Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants. 

No  2— Roses,  Carnations,  Chrysanthemums,  Phlox,  Iris,  and 
ail  other  Flowering  Plants. 

No.  4 — Wholesale  Catalogue  for  Nurseries  and  Dealers. 

No.  6— Strawberries,  Descriptions  of  105  Select  Varieties. 

No  9 — Bulbous  Flowers  of  everv  class,  including  250  varie¬ 
ties  of  Pajonies,  and  Dahlias  and  other  Plants. 

No.  ll— Treatise  on  the  Chinese  Potato,  with  reduced  prices. 

All  the  Trees  and  Plants  are  of  the  first  quality,  and  will  he 
supplied  at  the  lowest  rates.  WM.  R.  PWJS’CE  8:  CO. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
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TO  NURSERYMEN. 

STOCKS  AM®  SEEDIiIWGS. 

We  beg:  to  announce  to  the  trade  that  we  are  able  to  supply 
the  following  in  large  quantities,  viz. : 

Mazzard  Cherry  Seedlings . lyear. 

Apple  Seedlings . 2  “ 

Quince  from  Cuttings . 1  “ 

Horse  Chestnuts . 1,2  and  3  “ 

Elm,  American . 2  and  8  “ 

Black  Walnut  and  Butternut . 3  “ 

Maple,  Silver  and  Scarlet . 2  and  3  “ 

Maple,  Sugar . 1  “ 

Magnolia,  Acuminata . 2  and  3  “ 

Mountain  Ash,  European . i  “ 

Laburnums . 2  “ 

Oaks,  Red  and  White . 3  “ 

And  many  other  articles,  for  which  see  other  advertisement, 
and  _  Catalogues,  Descriptive  and  Wholesale,  which  are  sent 
gratis  to  all  who  apply  and  inclose  stamps  to  prepay  postage. 

ELLW ANGER  &  BARRY. 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  INFALLIBLE 

SELF-SEALING 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Can.  j 

Our  experience  during  the  past  years  in 
manufacturing  Self-Sealing  Fruit  Cans, 
and  the  universal  satisfaction  and  cer¬ 
tificates  of  parties  who  have  purchased 
and  tested  those  of  various  makers  have 
given  ours  the  decided  preference  over 
all  others.  The  subscribers  offer  to  the 
public  the  best  Self-Sealing  Can  ever 
invented,  .to  preserve  Fruits,  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  &c.  The  sealing  is  invariably 
PERFECT.  All  others  require  solder 
or  cement.  The  opening  has  been  en¬ 
larged  to  admit  a  full  sized  Peach. 
Every  Can  is  perfectly  tested  before  it 
leaves  our  manufactory. 

E.  KETCEAM  &  CO. 

Late  Taylor  &  Hodgetts, 
filan’frs  of  Planished  Tin  Japanned  Ware, 
289  Pearl  St.,  N.  T. 

One  door  from  Beekmmi  Street. 


TAtHLOR  «fc  HODGETTS’ 

INFALLIBLE 

SELF-SEALDTGr  FRUIT  CAST, 

WITH  BURNETT’S  ATTACHMENT. 

Patented  August  21,  1855. 

It  has  long  been  a  desideratum  to  preserve  Fruits  by  some  cheap 
method,  such  as  would  keep  them  lit  for  domestic  use,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  The  expense  of  preserving  with  sugar  is  a  serious 
objection.  Free  access  of  atmosphere  causes  the  decomposition 
of  vegetable  matter.  It  is  obvious  that  the  exclusion  of  it  must 
prevent  this  effect  from  taking  place,  and  that,  consequently,  if 
Bernes,  Fruits ,  Vegetables,  &c.  &c.  are  completely  kept  from  the 
contact  of  air,  they  cannot  spoil.  To  effect  this,  the  only  safe 
and  reliable  article  is 

TAYLOR  &  HOGETTS’  SELF-SEALING  CAN. 

It  is  so  simple  in  its  construction,  that  any  one  can  close  Fifty 
Cans  an  hour  without  the  aid  of  a  tinner;  it  requires  neither 
Solder ,  Cement  nor  Wax.  The  article  is  very  strong,  and  will 
last  a  number  of  years.  The  aperture  is  sufficiently  large  to 
admit  a  full  sized  peach. 

Apricots,  Plums,  Pears,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Tomatoes,  Green  Peas.  Green  Corn, 
Figs,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  or  Pic  Plant,  and  in  fact  each  and 
every  kind  of  Fruit  and  Vegetable,  can  be  preserved  for  years 
in  their  fresh  state,  in  any  climate. 

Quart,  3-Pint,  Half-Gallon  and  Gallon. 

Trade  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

Full  directions  for  putting  up  the  various  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  accompany  the  cans. 

F  KETCHAM  &  CO., 

289  Pearl-street,  New-York. 


New-Vcrfe.  Stale  TSGe  Wea-fes. 

On  the  Western  Plank  Road,  near  the  Orphan  Asi/Ium, 
Albany.  N.  Y. 

The  subscriber  having  purchased  the  Drain  Tile  Works  of 
Artcher  &  Co.,  offers  for  sale  the  following-sized  Tile  : 

Horse  ShoeTile cutlimches  l07ig\  Sole  Tile  cut  14  inches  long— 
Pieces.  Pieces. 


2  in.  calibre . $12  per  1,000 

3  “  18  “ 

4  “  40  11 

5  “  60  “ 

6  “  .  80 


2 H  in.  calibre . $12  per  1,000 

3J6  “  15 

4 H  “  18 

5 H  “  40 

6  >5  “  .  60 

8  “  .  80 

I  warrant  every  Tile  perfectly  sound,  and  harder  and  better 
Tile  than  any  before  made  in  Albany.  If  not,  the  purchaser  need 
not  pay  for  them.  I  will  also  undertake  Draining  I  o  any  amount, 
and  at  any  place,  and  furnish  Tile  for  the  same,  and  ask  no  oay 
until  the  employer  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  result.  I  am 
also  willing  to  render  my  services  in  laying  out  Drains  free  of 
charge,  to  any  one  who  purchases  Tile  of  me. 

A  liberal  per  centage  will  be  allowed  on  orders  for  10,000  or 
more.  Cartage  free.  Gentlemen,  vour  patronage  is  respect¬ 
fully  solicitod.  Orders  from  all  parts  thankfully  received,  and 
promptly  attended  to. 

GEORGE  ALDERSON,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

,  Office,  63  Quay  street. 

(Late  Artcher  &Co.) 


MilalrettSa’s  Celebrated. 

IROW  ©AM©  PMW 

has  invariably  taken  the 

FIRST  PREMIUM 

at  every  Fair  wherever  exhibited  in  several  States  and  Coun¬ 
ties, 

It  is  fast  superseding  all  other  implements  for  cross-plowing 
and  surface  cultivation. 

One  of  these  Gangs  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Crystal 
Palace. 

Please  see  cut  and  editorial  remarks  in  August  number  of 
this  paper. 

Circulars  with  full  description,  testimonials,  &c.,  furnished 
on  application  to  HILDRETH  &  CHARLES, 

Lockp^rt,N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  HARROW  AND  CLOD  CUTTER. 

This  is  a  highly  useful  and  valuable  farm  implement,  and  one 
that  has  been  long  needed.  It  drew  a  premium  and  high  rec¬ 
ommendation  at  the  last  Slate  (Pa.)  Fair. 

Farmers  who  want  an  important  improvement  for  liarrowin; 
rough  and  cloddy  ground,  should  procure  it  at  once.  Warranted 
to  p".ve  satisfaction.  Price  $25  cash.  Address  orders  to 
JOHN  WINEBRENNER, 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

Agents  in  Pennsylvania  :— Boas,  Spangler  &  Co  ,  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Reading;  W.  T.  Fillis,  Parksburg,  Chester  County 
Rit.tenhouse  &  Co.,  Norristown  ;  S.  K.  Moyer,  Auburn  ;  Stur- 
dovaut  &  Co.,  Wilksbarre ;  A.  Major  &  Bro.,  Lebanon;  John 
Stroh,  Anville ;  John  Allen.  Latvobe,  Westmoreland  County; 
J.  Armstrong,  Carlisle;  Win.  Stormont,  Cliambersburg ;  J. 
Wardrop,  Pittsburg;  C-  Driesbach,  Lewisburg;  and  Demon  & 
Speakman,  West  Chester,  and  many  other  county  towns. 


Lindsey’s  Rotary  Force  and  Lift  Pump. 

BEST  PUMP  FOR  RAILROADS. 

THIS  Pump,  patented  in  England 
and  America,  is  now  greatly  irn- 
■ proved,  and  in  successful  operation 
gin  various  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  ft 
pi  warranted  to  work  by  Timid  all  depths  ft 
under  100  feet!  and  is  made,  pipe  and 2 
£  all,  of  wrought  and  THE  cast  iron, 
ccwill  not  get  out  of  order,  will  not  2 
O rust,  will  not  freeze,  will  last  an  age,§ 
anyLH)tly  can  put  it  up,  works  by^ 
Wfiand,  water,  wind  or  steam — throws^3 
Pand  raises  water,  from  10  to  30  gal  *3 
^lons  per  minute,  has  side-gearing^ 
G-and  balance  wheels,  and  costs,  com-^ 
'Zplete,  for  all  depths  under  100  feet. ft 
______  tD from  $20  to  $60.  Drawings,  with  3 

full  particulars  and  prices,  sent  freoQ 
r^of  postage  to  all  parts  of  the  world, ft 
™on  application  to  g 

JAMES  M.  EDNEY,  S 
General  Agtnt  and  Commission 
===r‘  |  Merchant, 

56  Jolin-street,  New-York. 
BEST  PUMP  FOR  WELLS. 


HICKOICS  KEYSTONE 

C  I  BE  M  M  IM, 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 
EAGLE  VtoRKS.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

This  sterling  Machine  has  within  the  past  year  been  put  to 
severe  actual  tests,  and  been  very  much  improved  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  22-incli  fly-wheel,  new  gearing,  joint  bolts,  and  other 
minor  im  prove  nients,  and  is  now  offered  to  the  public  wit )i  tli e 
certainty  that  it  is  made  in  the  very  best  manner,  and  that  it 
will  grind  and  press  easier  and  faster  than  any  other  Mill  in  the 
market  Dealers  and  others  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

Address  W.  O.  HICKOK 

Agent  Eagle  Works,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


AlLDEiara'EY  COWS  FOSS  SAIL®. 
npW0  COWS  WITH  CALVES— ONE 

Bull  Calf,  one  Heifer  do  ;  one  Heifer,  15  months  old ;  one 
very  fine  Bull;  were  imported  some  sixteen  months  ago, and 
will  be  sold  reasonable. 

Address  GIDEON  THOMPSON, 

Bridgeport,  C* 


GREAT  SALE  OF 

DEVON  CATTLE 

Aia«l  SonatSk  ©o«  SSaeep. 

On  Wednesday,  9th  of  September,  1857, 

1  will  sell  at  public  auction,  without  reserve,  my  herd  of 
Devon  Cattle,  about  forty-five  in  number,  and  my  flock  of  South 
Down  Sheep,  about  one  hundred,  at  my  farm  on  Grand  Island, 
two  miles  from  the  railroad  and  omnibus  stations  in  North 
Buffalo. 

I  have  bred  Devons  for  many  years.  The  original  stock  were 
derived  from  the  best  animals,  and  for  the  last  seven  years  my 
breeding  bulls  have  been  of  imported  blood,  direct  from  Devon¬ 
shire,  England,  which,  wirh  several  of  my  present  cows,  are  re¬ 
corded  in  the  English  Devon  Herd  Book.  All  my  herd  will  be 
recorded  in  the  American  Devon  Herd  Book,  soon  to  be  pub¬ 
lished,  and  are  equal,  probably,  in  quality,  to  any  others  in  this 
country.  The  herd  consists  of  about  30  cows  and  heifers,  and  15 
or  16  bulls  and  bull  calves. 

My  South  Downs  are  descended  originally  from  the  flocks  of 
Mr.  Ellman,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  other  celebrated  Eng¬ 
lish  breeders,  crossed  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  with 
rams  bred  by  the  great  South  Down  breeder,  Mr  Webb,  of  Ba- 
brahain,  England.  There  will  be  75  or  80  ewes,  the  remainder 
rams. 

As  I  intend  malting  a  clean  sale,  this  will  probably  be  a 
better  opportunity  for  purchasers  to  select  animals  to  their 
liking  than  any  other  wnich  will  occur  for  some  time. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  will  be  ready  by  the  first  of  August, 
which  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  all  those  applying  to  me  by  letter. 

Terms  of  Sale. — For  all  sums  less  than  S100,  cash;  on  sums 
of  $100  and  over,  good  notes  at  three  months,  on  interest,  paya¬ 
ble  at  bank,  will  he  received. 

The  stock  will  he  delivered  on  steamboat  or  railroad,  at  Buf¬ 
falo.  as  may  be  desired,  the  day  after  the  sale. 

Those  wishing;  to  view  the  stock  previous  to  the  sale,  will  be 
conveyed  to  the  farm  by  calling  at  my  residence ;  and  those  at¬ 
tending  on  the  sale  day  will  cross  the  Niagara  river  between 
the  farm  and  main  shore  by  steam  ferry  from  the  omnibus  sta¬ 
tion  at  Lower  Black  Rock,  or  North  Buffalo,  to  whicli  eitlur 
the  omnibusses  or  rail  cars  will  bring  them  from  their  stations 
in  Buffalo.  Sale  to  commence  at  11  o’clock  A.  M.  of  the  first 
day.  LEWIS  F-  ALLEN. 

Black  Rock,  N.  Y.,  July,  1857. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

Cider  Mills— Hickok’s  new  and  improved  kind,  the  best  in 
the  United  States. 

Horse  Powers  of  all  kinds — Allen’s  Railroad,  Emery’s  do., 
Uiplin  s  rim  or  circular,  Bogardus’  iron,  ike.  Ike. 

Threshers  of  all  kinds— Overshot  with  separators,  Undor- 
snot,  Hall’s,  and  others  with  fans  attached. 

Fan  MiLLs—Allen’s,  Grant’s,  and  others. 

Corn  Shellers  of  every  variety. 

Straw  Cutters— A  dozen  varieties  of  the  best. 

vegetable  Cutters. 

Sausage  Cutters  and  Stuffers. 

Carts  and  Wagons  made  to  order. 

Garden  and  Railroad  Barrows: 

Plows  of  every  description  for  Northern  and  Southern  use, 
and  for  every  Kind  of  soil  and  crop. 

Cultivators,  Harrows,  &c.  &c.  *  * 

Potato  Diggers— The  Langdon  Plow,  with  its  attachments, 
is  admirably  adapted  to  this  purpose. 

PILKINGTON  Smmt  Machine — The  best  and  cheapest  in  use. 

Mott’s  Vegetable  Boilers. 

Little  Giant  Corn  and  Cob  Crushers. 

Road  Scrapers. 

Sugar  Mills  for  crushing  the  Chinese  and  other  Sugar  Cane, 
of  various  sizes  and  patterns. 

t  of  the  best  kinds  and  most  reliable  materi¬ 
als,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  by  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

 189  Water-street,  New-YorK. 


mHERMOMETERS,  BAROMETERS, &c. 

*of  reliable  quality  and  various  descriptions,  among  which 
are  those  particularly  suited  for  Horticultural  purposes,  whicli 
register  the  coldest  and  warmest  decree  of  temperature  durin" 
the  24  hours,  in  the  absence  of  the  observer.  For  sale  by 

D.  EGGERT  &  SON,  239  Pearl-st. 


Russia  or  bass  mats,  gunny 

BAGS,  TWINES,  &c.,  suitable  for  Nursery  purposes,  foi 
sale  in  lots  to  suit,  by 

D  ,  MANWARING,  Importer, 

248  Front-street,  New-York. 


TP>uRE  BONE  MANURE  can  he  obtained 

in  large  or  small  quantities  of  the  manufacturers. 

A.  LISTER  &  CO., 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


Ammoniated  Superphosphate  of  Lime. 

The  subscribers,  who  are  manufacturers  of  the  original 
Ammoniated  Superphosphate  of  Li'»>e,  and  having  numerous 
testimonials  from  Farmers  who  have  used  it  for  the  last  five 
years, wo  offer  it  in  confidence,  feeling  assured  that  it  will 
render  satisfaction.  For  sale  m  lo's  to  suit  purchasers. 

ROGERS  &  BOYER, 

111  (late  29)  Market-street,  Philadelphia. 


THE  I3A5R!  TME  fflAIR!! 

What  Lady  or  Gentleman  would  be  deprived  of  a  beautiful 
head  of  Hair,  when  by  the  use  of  LYON’S  ICATHAIRON  such 
an  one  can  so  easily  he  had  1  Too  much  value  cannot  he  placed 
on  a  fins  head  of  Hair — not  only  as  an  adornment  to  the  person — 
and  no  person  is  well  dressed  without  well-arranged  Hair— but, 
also,  as  intimately  connected  with  the  general  health  of  the 
body— for  this  connection  is  much  closer  than  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed.  The  KATH AIRON  preserves  and  beautifies  the  Hair, 
making  it  soft,  curly,  and  glossy  ;  and  by  its  cleansing  and  in¬ 
vigorating  properties,  give  tone  and  elasticity  to  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem.  Sold  everywhere  for  25  cents  per  bottle. 

HEATH,  WYNKOOP  &  CO., 

Proprietors  and  Perfumers, 

63  Liberty-street,  New-York. 


IOOETOM  MOOFEMB’S 
CELEBRATED 

GERMAN  B  I  TTE  R  8. 

PREPARED  BY 

Ur.  C.  M.  JACKSQH,  Philad’a,  Pa. 

WILL  EFFECTUALLY  CURE 
LIVER  COMPLAINT.  DYSPEPSIA,  JAUNDICF 
CHRONIC  OR  NERVOUS  DEBILITY, 
DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEYS, 

AND  ALL  DISEASES 
ARISING  FROM 
A  DISOR¬ 
DERED 
LIVER 
OR 

STOMACH; 

Such  as  Constipation,  Inward  Piles,  Fnlmess  or  Blood  to  the 
Head,  Acidity  of  th  e  Stomach,  Nausea,  Heartburn,  Disgust 
for  Food,  Fullness  or  Weight  in  the  Stomach,  Sour  Eruc¬ 
tations,  Sinking  or  Fluttering  at  the  Pit  of  the  Stomach 
Swimming  of  the  Head,  Hurried  and  Difficult  Breathing' 
El  uttering  at  the  Heart,  Choking  or  Suffocating  Sensations 
when  in  a  lying  posture.  Dimness  of  Vision,  Dots  of  Webs 
before  the  Sight,  Fever,  and  Dull  Pain  in  the  Head,  Defi¬ 
ciency  ol  Perspiration,  Yellowness  of  the  Skin  and  Eyes 
Pain  in  the  Side,  Back,  Chest,  Limbs,  &c  .  Sudden  Flushes’ 
ot  Heat,  Burning  in  the  Flesh,  Constant  Imaginings  of  Evil 
and  Great  Depression  of  Spirits. 

The  Proprietor,  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this 
pre  paration,  does  so  with  a  feeling  of  the  utmost  confidence  in 
its  virtues  and  adaptation  to  the  diseases  for  which  if  is  recom¬ 
mended. 

It  is  no  new'  and  untried  article,  hut  one  that  lias  stood  tne 
test  of  a  ten  years'  Trial  before  the  American  people,  and  its 
reputation  and  sale  is  unrivalled  by  any  similar  preparations 
extant.  The  testimony  in  its  favor,  given  by  the  most  prominent 
and  well-known  physicians  and  individuals  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  is  immense,  and  a  careful  perusal  of  the  Almanac,  pub¬ 
lished  annually  by  the  Piopriefnr,  and  to  be  had  gratis  of  any  ol 
his  Agents,  cannot  but  satisfy  the  most  skeptical  that  this 
remedy  is  really  deserving  the  great  celebrity  it  has  nhtaineil. 

Principal  Office  and  Manufactory.  No.  96  ARCH-streot,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  And  for  sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Store-keepers 
in  every  town  and  village  in  the  United  States  and  Canadas 
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STATE  AGRICULTURAL  EXHIBITIONS,  1857. 


In  our  August  No.,  on  page  188  we  gave  the  time  and 
place  of  111  Exhibitions.  We  now  add  a  list  of  104 
others  since  reported  to  us.  Those  marked  *  are 
changed  in  time  or  place  from  our  former  list. 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania— Horse  Show  at  Salem,  Sept. 
9  to  11  ;  N.  East  Missouri— Paris,  Sept.  15  to  IS;  ‘Penn¬ 
sylvania— Philadelphia,  Sept.  29  to  Oct.  2;  Massachu¬ 
setts  Horse  Show  at  Springfield,  Sept.  80  to  Oct.  2  ;  Mis¬ 
souri  Central — Booneville,  Oct.  5to9;  Virginia  Valley — 
Winchester,  Oct.  13 to  16;  Georgia — Atlanta,  Oct. 20  to  24  ; 
Ohio  Pomological  Society  at  Cincinnati,  Sept.  14  to  16. 

COUNTY  EXHIBITIONS. 

Maine. — Washington,  at  Pembroke,  Oct.  7. 

Vermont.— Rutland  at  Rutland,  Sept.  16  to  17  ;  Addi¬ 
son  at  Middlebury  Sept.  23  to  24. 

Massachusetts.— Middlesex  North  at  Lowell, Sept.  16 ; 
Worcester  West,  at  Barre,  Sept.  17  ;  Middlesex  South, 
at  Framingham,  Sept.  22  to  23  ;  Worcester,  at  Worcester, 
Sept.  23  to  24  ;  Franklin,  at  Greenfield,  Oct.  1  to  2;  Hou- 
satonic,  at  Great  Barrington,  Sept.  23  to  24  ;  ‘Hampden,  at 
Springfield,  Sept.  28,  29,  30,  to  Oct.  1,  2,  3  ;  Norfolk,  at 
Dedham,  Sept.  29  to  30  ;  Middlesex,  at  Concord,  Sept.  29  ; 
‘Essex,  at  Newburyport,  Sept.  30,  to  Oct.  1  ••  Worcester 
South,  at  Sturbridge,  Sept.  30  ;  Plymouth,  at  Bridgewater, 
Sept.  30  to  Oct.  1  ;  Bristol,  at  Fall  River,  Sept.  30  to  Oct.  1  ; 
Worcester  North  at  Fitchburg,  Oct.  2;  Hampden  East,  at 
Palmer  Depot,  Oct.  6  to  7  ;  Franklin  &  Hampden,  at 
Northampton,  Oct.  7  to 8  ;  Barnstable,  at  Barnstable,  Oct. 
7  to  8  ;  Berkshire,  at  Pittsfield,  Oct.  7  to  9  ;  Nantucket,  at 
Nantucket,  Oct.  13  to  14  ;  Hampshire,  at  Amherst,  Oct. 
14  to  15. 

N  ew-York. — ‘Rensselaer,  at  Lansingburgh,  Sept.  15  to 
17  ;  Oswego,  at  Mexico,  Sept.  16  to  18;  Lewis,  at  Turin, 
Sept.  23  to  24  ;  Columbia,  at  Chatham  4  Corners,  Sept. 
23  to  25  ;  Cayuga,  at  Auburn,  Sept.  23  to  25  ;  Montgom¬ 
ery,  at  Fonda,  Sept.  24  to  25 ;  Orange,  at  Goshen,  Sept. 
29  to  Oct.  1 ;  ‘Ontario,  at  Canandaigua,  Sept.  29  to  Oct.  1 ; 
Chautauque,  at  Fredonia,  Sept.  30  ;  Oneida,  at  Utica, 
Sept.  30  to  Oct.  1  ;  Steuben,  at  Bath,  Sept.  30  to  Oct.  2  ; 
Angelica,  at  Angelica,  Oct.  1  to  2  ;  Schuyler,  at  Watkins, 
Oct.  1  to  2  ;  Yates,  at  Penn  Yan,  Oct.  8  to  9. 

New-Jersey. — Mercer,  at  Hightstown,  Sept.  14  to  16; 
Camden  &  Gloucester,  at  Woodbury,  Sept.  15  ;  Hunter-; 
don,  at  Flemington,  Sept.  15  to  17  ;  Monmouth,  at.  Free¬ 
hold,  Sept.  23  ;  Salem,  at  Salem,  Sept.  24  ;  Cumberland, 
at  Bridgeton,  Sept.  30 ;  Burlington,  at  Mt.  Holly,  Oct.  6 
to  7  ;  Sussex,  at  Newton,  Oct.  6  to  8J 

Pennsylvania. — Tioga,  at  Wellsborough,  Sept.  30 
to  Oct  2  ;  Armstrong  at  Kittaning,  Sept.  30  to  Oct.  2. 

Kentucky. — Nelson  at  Bardstown,  Sept.  22  to  25; 
Mason  &  Bracken,  at  Germantown,  Sept.  29,  to  Oct.  2. 

Ohio. — Franklin  at  Columbus,  Sept.  9  to  11 ;  Ashland 
at  Ashland,  Sept.  22  to  24  ;  Clermont  (Independent,)  at 
Bantam,  Sept.  22  to  25  ;  Marion  at  Marion,  Sept.  23  to  27  ; 
Lawrence  at  lronton,  Sept.  29  to  Oct.  1  ;  Guernsey  at 
Cambridge,  Oct.  1  to  2  ;  Vinton  at  McArthur,  Oct.  6  ;  Hu¬ 
ron  at  Olena,  Oct.  6  to  8  ;  Montgomery  at  Dayton,  Oct.  6 
t®  8  ;  Mahoning  at  Canfield,  Oct.  6  to  8 ;  Brown  (Inde¬ 
pendent,)  at  Ripley,  Oct.  6  to  9  ;  Carrolton  at  Carrolton, 
Oct.  14  to  16;  Coshocton,  at  Coshocton,  Oct.  14  to  16; 
Preble  at  Eaton,  Oct.  14  to  16. 

Indiana.— Wayne  at  Richmond,  Sept.  29,  to  Oct.  2. 

Illinois.— Cass  at  Virginia,  Sept.  1  ;  Bureau  at  Prince¬ 
ton,  Sept.  2  to  3;  Fulton  at  Vermont,  Sept.  10;  Union 
at  Jonesboro,  Sept.  24  to  25  ;  Mercer  at  Millersburg,  Sept. 
29,  to  Oct.  1 ;  Kendall  at  Bristol,  Sept.  29,  to  Oct.  3 ;  Ma¬ 
con  at  Decatur,  Sept.  30,  to  Oct.  2 ;  Kane  at  Geneva, 
Sept.  30,  to  Oct.  2  ;  Whiteside  at  Morrison,  Oct.  1  to  3  ; 
Brown  at  Mt.  Sterling,  Oct.  7  to  8;  Boone  at  Belvidere, 
Oct.  7  to  9  ;  Stephenson  at  Freeport,  Oct.  7  to  9. 

Michigan. — Northern  Lenawee  at  Tecumseh,  Sept  10; 
Eaton  at  Charlotte,  Sept.  30,  Oct.  1  ;  St.  Joseph’s  at  Cen 
treville,  Oct.  7  to  8  ;  G  enesee  at  Flint,  Oct.  7  to  8  ;  Lena¬ 
wee  at  Adrian,  Oct.  7  to  8;  Shiawassee  at  Corunna,  Oct. 
7  to  8  ;  Macomb  at  Romeo,  Oct.  7  to  9  ;  Oakland  at  Pon¬ 
tiac,  Oct.  7  to  9 ;  Livingston,  at  How  ell,  Oct.  9to  11. 

Iowa. — Wapello  at  Oltowa,  Sept.  24  to  26  ;  Clayton  at 
Clayton  Centre,  Sept.  30,  to  Oct.  1;  Madison  at  Winter- 
set,  Oct.  1  to  2  ;  Marshall  at  Lafayette,  Oct.  7  to  8  ;  Henry 
at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Oct.  14  to  15  ;  Van  Bureri  at  Keosauqua, 
Oct.  16  ;  Linn  at  Marion,  Oct.  20  to  22. 

Missouri.— South  Eastern  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Oct.  8 
to  10. 

Wisconsin. — Waupaca  at  Waupaca,  Sept.  23  to  24. 

(£gp  Any  Exhibitions  to  be  held  in  October  or  Novem¬ 
ber,  which  are  not  given  in  the  above  list,  or  in  the 
August  Agriculturist,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  reported 
for  announcement  in  our  next  number. 

We  have  received  many  requests  from  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Socieiies,  to  deliver  Addresses  at  their  Annual  Exhi¬ 
bitions.  These  we  have  been  obliged  to  decline.  Edi¬ 
torial  labors  require  most  of  our  time,  and  when  wo  do 
go,  we  much  prefer  to  go  as  silent  spectators,  to  observe 
and  gather  whatever  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers, 


jjgp*  We  cannot  publish  detailed  reports  of  either 
County  or  State  Exhibitions.  Any  new  facts,  respecting 
modes  of  culture,  methods  of  feeding  animals,  improve¬ 
ments  in  farm  or  garden  implements,  &c.,  will  be  of 
general  interest.  We  shall  be  obliged  to  all  correspond¬ 
ents  who  may  assist  us  in  gleaning  such  information. 


MARKET  REVIEW,  WEATHER  ROTES,  h. 

American  Agriculturist  Office,  / 
New-York,  August,  25,  1857.  j 

The  Breadstuff  Markets  have  been  rather  quiet  the  past 
month,  owing  chiefly  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  yield 
here  and  in  Europe.  It  is  now  settled  that  there  has 
been  a  large  crop  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  with  a 
full  average  yield  heie.  The  demand  for  export  will  be 
light  and  the  fears  of  a  decline  in  prices  on  the  part  of 
farmers  in  this  country  is  probably  well  founded.  Corn 
may  yet  come  in  poor,  as  the  weather  has  been  srTreely 
warm  enough  to  hasten  it  forward  ve>"  rapidly.  All  now' 
depends  upon  the  weather  of  a  few  weeks  to  come,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  more  Northern  States  and  Canada.  Pota¬ 
toes  have  rotted  somewhat,  but  not  yet  so  bad  as  was 
feared.  The  following  table  shows  the  present  prices  of 
various  articles  of  produce,  with  the  variations  since  our 
last  report. 

July  29.  Aug  25. 
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Feathers,  Live  Geese  per  11). 

Seed — Clover,  per  lb  . 

Timothy,  mowed,  per 
Timothy  reaped,  per  b 

Sugar,  Brown,  per  lb  . 

Molasses,  New-Orleans,  prgl 
Coffee,  Rio,  per  II) 

Hyson  T.eas,  per  lb. 

CongouTeas . : . 

Tobacco— Kentucky,  &c.  pr  lb 

Seed  Leaf,  per  (!) . 

WooL-Domestic  fleece,  per  lb. 

Domestic,  pulled,  per  lb 


Hay  per  100  lbs.  . 
Tallow,  per  lb. . 
Oil  Cake,  per  ton. 
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Live  Stock.— Dur 
Beef  Cattle  have  come  to  this  Market.  Prices  have  va¬ 
ried  materially  from  week  to  week,  being  about  the  high¬ 
est  ever  known,  on  August  12,  but  have  fallen  back  to 
nearly  the  figures  given  in  our  last  report.  Sheep  and 
Lambs  have  come  in  somewhat  freely,  the  average  week¬ 
ly  receipts  being  11.400.  Prices  have  scarcely  changed 
during  the  month.  Good  Sheep  and  Lambs  bring  prices 
equivalent  to  about  4c. ©5c.  tp  Ib.  live  weight  for  sheep, 
and  6c.®7c.  p  lb.  live  weight  for  Lambs. 

The  Weather.— Our  condensed  weather  notes  read  : 
July  29,  cloudy  A.  M.  clear  and  warm  P.  M.;  30,  heavy 
N.  E.  rain  all  day  ;  31  cloudy  A.  M.  clear  P.  M.;  August 
1  to  4  clear  and  wann  with  rain  at  night  of  the  4lh  ;  5  and 
6  light  rain  or  showers  each  day  ;  7  to  9  clear  and  fine  ; 
10  cloudy  A.  M.  rain  P.  M  ;  11  to  10  clear  and  very  warm, 
mercury  reached  9313  on  the  14th  ;  17  and  18  cooler  with 
little  sunshine  ;  19  clear  and  fine,  rain  at  night ;  20  and 
21  fine  days  w  ith  cool  nights ;  22  clear  and  warm  with 
rain  at  night ;  23  heavy  shower  and  large  hail  stones  ;  24 
and  25  clear  and  fine  with  cool  mornings. 

WSieaa  SFiiis  Number  is  Flailed. 

The  first  copies  of  this  (Sept.)  Number  will  be  mailed 
to  tiie  most  distant  subscribers  on  Thursday,  Aug.  27. 
The  balance  will  be  mailed  on  Friday,  Aug.  28,  and 
Saturday,  Aug.  29,  those  going  the  greatest  distance  being 
sent  off  first.  A  few  copies,  particularly  to  new  names 
last  received,  maybe  delayed  to  Monday,  Aug. 31.  All  fur¬ 
ther  delays  must  be  charged  to  the  U.  S.  Post-Office  De¬ 
partment. 

City  subscribers  who  have  paid  for  delivery,  and  who  do 
not  receive  their  papers  regularly  by  carrier  or  penny 
post,  are  requested  to  give  notice  at  the  office. 
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WORK  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

Morn  on  the  mountain,  like  a  Summer  birV 
Lifts  up  her  purple  wing,  and  in  the  vales 
The  gentle  wind,  a  sweet  and  passionate  wooer, 
Kisses  the  blushing  leaf,  and  stirs  up  life 
Within  the  solemn  woods  of  ash  deep-crimsoned, 

And  silver  beech,  and  maple  yellow- leaved, 

Where  Autumn,  like  a  faint  old  man  sits  down 
By  the  wayside  aweary - .’’—Longfellow. 

The  Autumn  time  is  unmistakably  with 
us.  It  is  here  in  all  its  chastened  beauty, 
tinging  field  and  forest  with  a  somber  hue. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  seasons  of 
the  year  in  our  climate.  The  Summer  heats 
are  over,  and  the  Winter  frosts  and  winds 
are  yet  in  the  distance.  It  is  only  in  the 
early  morning  that  the  chill  air  makes  the 
fire  upon  the  hearth-stone  enjoyable.  All 
day  long  the  mellow  sunlight  and  the  soft 
air  invite  you  forth  to  the  labors  of  the  field, 
to  way-side  wanderings,  to  hunting  in  the 
deep  forests,  or  to  fishing  where  the  speck¬ 
led  trout  still  watches  for  the  insects  that 
float  upon  the  stream.  With  all  the  signs  of 
decay  around  you,  Nature  never  wears  a 
more  charming  aspect,  or  speaks  in  more 
winning  tones  to  the  heart  of  man.  It  is  a 
season  of  fruition  to  the  farmer.  His  long 
delayed  hopes  are  at  length  realized.  The 
com  that  he  planted  with  trembling,  and  cul¬ 
tivated  with  solicitude  through  the  floods  and 
drouths  of  Summer,  now  reveals  its  golden 
kernels  beneath  the  ripening  husks.  Frost 
cannot  injure  it  now.  Drouth  will  not 
blight  it.  It  is  as  secure  as  if  it  were  already 
in  the  store-house.  Pleasant  visions  rise  up 
before  the  farmer  as  he  looks  over  the  broad 
acres  covered  with  this  precious  grain.  Now 
it  is  a  pocket  full  of  money,  or  an  increase 
of  bank  stocks.  Now  it  is  a  heap  of  yellow 
meal  to  be  wrought  into  the  delicious  brown 
bread  of  our  Puritan  fathers,  or  to  be  served 
up  in  Johnny  cakes,  hoe  cakes,  hasty  pud¬ 
ding,  samp,  hominy,  or  the  hundred  other 
nice  dishes  that  his  good  wife  knows  so  well 
how  to  prepare.  He  loves  to  gaze  upon  this 
crop  ripening  under  the  October  skies,  until 
his  soul  catches  the  hue  of  the  sunlight  that 
lies  soft,  like  the  smile  of  God,  upon  his 
fields.  Everywhere  the  earth  is  full  of  his 
riches  Here  potatoes  of  snowy  whiteness 
are  nestled  in  the  rounded  hills.  There  tur¬ 
nips  still  show  their  broad  leaves,  and  the 
swelling  bulbs  beneath.  Here  are  stacks  of 
grain  and  hay,  the  overflowing  fullness  of 


his  barns.  There  are  his  flocks  and  herds 
cropping  the  aftermath,  now'  in  its  glory. 

And  the  uncultivated  wilds  and  forests  are 
quite  as  charming  to  the  eye. 

“  What  gorgeousness,  what  blazonry,  what  pomp 
“  Of  colors  burst  upon  the  ravished  sight  1 
“  Here,  where  the  maple  rears  its  yellow  crest, 

“  A  golden  glory  ;  yonder,  w  here  the  oak 
“  Stands  monarch  of  the  forest,  and  the  ash 
“  Is  girt  with  flame-like  parasite,  and  broad 
“  The  dog-wood  spreads  beneath  a  rolling  field 
“  Of  deepest  crimson  ;  and  afar,  where  looms 
“  The  gnarled  gum,  a  cloud  of  bloodiest  red !” 

These  scenes  of  forest  splendor  greet  us 
on  every  hand  in  our  country,  and  every 
one  that  has  a  soul  within  him  must  rejoice 
in  the  Autumn  aspects  of  Nature. 

The  harvests  are  secure,  and  now  the 
farmer  has  a  little  leisure  to  contemplate 
the  esthetics  of  his  occupation.  In  the 
hurry  of  the  hay  and  grain  harvest,  time 
could  not  be  afforded  to  study  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  things,  and  to  put  them  in  order. 
Now  a  word  of  exhortation  upon 

NEATNESS 

may  not  pass  unheeded.  This  is  a  prime 
virtue  in  husbandry,  an  essential  part  of  it, 
if  we  take  that  word  in  its  strict  accepta¬ 
tion.  Not  only  is  it  more  pleasing  to  the 
eye  to  have  the  farm  premises  in  order — a 
place  for  every  thing,  and  every  thing  in  its 
place— but.  it  is  far  more  profitable.  In  fifty 
farms  where  neatness  reigns,  and  fifty  more 
where  a  sloven  bears  rule,  you  shall  find 
thrift  almost  always  keeping  company  with 
good  order,  and  shunning  the  society  of  the 
slack  and  slovenly.  It  is  economy  to  have 
a  tool-house,  where  every  farm  implement 
can  be  sheltered,  though  the  first  cost  is 
considerable.  It  is  a  sad  waste  to  have  the 
carts  stand  exposed  to  all  the  weather,  the 
axes  stuck  in  the  log  at  the  wood  pile,  the 
plows  left  in  the  furrow,  the  chains  hanging 
by  the  barn-yard  gate,  and  the  ox-yoke  and 
whip  at  the  watering  trough,  the  scythes 
hung  in  the  apple  tree  over  the  grind-stone, 
and  the  shovels  and  hoes  rusting  in  a  corner 
of  the  stable.  Wood  goes  to  decay,  exposed 
to  all  the  changes  of  the  weather,  and  farmer 
Slack,  who  has  a  place  for  nothing,  spends 
more  money  in  repairing  decayed  tools  than 
farmer  Tidy  does  in  keeping  everything  in 
order.  He  spends  more  time  in  looking  up 
missing.tools  than  his  neighbor  does  in  put¬ 
ting  up  every  tool  clean  and  bright  when  he 
has  done  using  it.  It  is  much  easier  to  put 
a  tool  where  you  can  find  it,  when  you  have 
it  in  hand,  them  to  lay  your  hand  upon  it 
when  you  do  not  know  exactly  where  it  is. 

We  love  to  see  a  neat  farm-house,  the 
abode  of  contentment  and  thrift,  the  clap¬ 


boards  painted,  a  yard  neatly  fenced  in,  and 
graced  with  borders  for  flowers,  stone  fences 
built  in  straight  lines,  orchards  well  trim¬ 
med,  and  loaded  with  fruit,  barns  of  ample 
dimensions,  with  every  fork  and  rake  and 
milking  stool  where  the  owner  can  find  them 
in  the  night. 

The  value  of  these  habits  of  order  is  be¬ 
yond  estimate  in  a  household  where  child¬ 
ren  are  in  course  of  training.  The  farmer 
will  almost  inevitably  leave  his  own  habits 
stamped  upon  his  sons.  If  they  go  forth  to 
other  callings  with  a  cultivated  taste,  and 
with  habits  of  neatness  and  order,  it  will  be 
a  passport  to  favor  wherever  they  may  go. 
The  foundation  of  success  in  life  is  already 
laid  in  those  virtues  which  they  have  learned 
to  cherish  at  home.  Looking  at  this  matter, 
then,  in  almost  any  point  of  view,  it  will  be 
found  that  neatness  pays. 

And  now  that  the  pressure  of  harvest 
duties  are  over,  look  a  little  at  the  small 
matters  which  so  many  are  prone  to  over¬ 
look.  There  is  a  rickety  board  fence  that 
every  wind  threatens  with  an  overthrow. 
Let  it  he  repaired  or  renewed,  so  that  you 
will  sleep  quietly  in  the  Winter  nights. 
Here  is  a  piece  of  dilapidated  wall  that  has 
been  making  sheep  and  cattle  breachy  for  a 
dozen  years.  Let  it  no  longer  tempt  cattle 
to  their  undoing,  and  to  the  ruin  of  your 
crops.  There  are  boulders  in  the  meadow 
on  which  many  a  plow  has  been  wrecked. 
Let  them  be  blasted  or  buried.  Let  all 
things  offensive  to  good  taste  be  removed. 

PRESERVING  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

And  while  the  farmer  himself  is  slicking 
up  out  of  doors,  the  farmer’s  wife,  within, 
should  be  making  some  slick  things  for 
Winter.  With  the  self-sealing  cans  of  va¬ 
ried  type,  and  patent,  no  good  house-keeper 
has  an  excuse  for  not  laying  in  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  those  fruits  and  vegetables  which  now 
grace  her  table.  They  keep  perfectly  in 
these  cans,  and  some  of  them  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  the  fresh  picked  articles. 
Green  corn,  tomatoes,  peaches,  berries, 
plums,  and  other  perishable  fruits,  not  only 
add  greatly  to  the  delicacies  of  the  farmer’s 
table  in  the  Winter,  but  they  promote 
health.  Nothing  can  be  a  more  agreeable 
change  from  the  inevitable  salt  junk  and 
potatoes  than  these  preserved  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Lay  in  a  good  stock  of  them. 

SHELTER  FOR  STOCK. 

Many  farmers  still  neglect  their  animals 
In  vv  inter,  feeding  them  from  the  stack-yard, 
in  the  open  air.  This  practice  is  not  only 
barbarous,  but  is  very  expensive.  It  take# 
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a  third  more  of  hay  to  carry  a  cow  through 
the  Winter  by  this  method,  and  with  the 
best  of  hay  she  will  not  come  out  in  good 
condition.  Warm  stables  are  a  substitute 
for  fodder,  and  an  animal  sheltered  in  them 
is  much  more  easily  kept  in  high  flesh. 
Then,  by  stabling  animals,  we  can  save  all 
the  manure,  which  is  quite  too  large  an 
item  for  farmers  in  this  age  to  throw  away. 
Many  who  have  large  farms,  and  do  not 
wish  to  build  a  barn  large  enough  to  holdall 
the  hay  and  grain,  build  several  small  barns 
in  different  meadows.  These  save  the  cart¬ 
ing,  both  of  hay  and  of  manures.  In  no  case 
should  hay  be  foddered  out  to  cattle  without 
some  kind  of  shelter.  A  hovel  opening  to 
the  south  can  be  made  very  cheaply,  and 
with  light  walls  and  thatched  roof,  it  will 
keep  cattle  quite  comfortable.  They  will 
save  the  cost  of  building  in  a  single  Winter. 
Now  is  the  time  to  put  them  up. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

There  is  quite  too  great  a  dearth  of  these 
about  farm  houses.  Nothing  renders  a  home 
more  attractive  than  rows  of  stately  trees 
along  the  roads  that  lead  to  it.  They  occupy 
land  that  can  be  used  for  no  other  purpose, 
and  in  a  few  years  become  valuable  for 
fire-wood  or  for  timber,  if  one  can  afford  to 
put  them  to  that  use.  But  when  once 
planted,  and  adorning  the  road-side,  and  by 
their  beauty  adding  value  to  the  farm,  few 
would  feel  that  they  could  afford  to  cut 
them  down.  We  learn  to  prize  many  things 
that  have  no  pecuniary  value.  Plant  elms, 
maples,  oaks,  lindens  and  ashes,  and  watch 
their  future  growth.  Unconsciously  the 
affections  will  cling  to  them,  and  we  shall 
find  them  strong  ties  to  bind  us  and  our 
children  to  home. 

RENEW  THE  FAILING  FRUIT  TREES. 

Some  have  died  with  age,  after  long  and 
fruitful  lives,  trees  planted  by  your  prede¬ 
cessors  upon  the  farm.  You  have  enjoyed 
the  fruit  of  their  labors,  and  it  is  meet  that 
you  should  plant  for  others,  even  if  you 
never  see  their  fruit.  Some  trees  of  your 
own  planting  hre  already  dead.  It  is  not 
strange  that  every  planting  is  not  a  success. 
All  crops  fail  sometimes,  and  the  fruit¬ 
grower  must  have  his  share  of  failures. 
Trees,  well  planted,  are  much  more  likely 
to  live  than  to  die.  Plant  pears  and  apples 
this  Fall,  from  the  best  nursery  near  you, 
and  let  vour  children  bless  you. 

THE  FARMER’S  HOLIDAYS. 

The  fairs  where  the  best  stock  and  the 
best  products  of  the  farm  are  put  on  exhibi¬ 
tion,  should  have  your  patronage.  Go  up  to 
them,  as  to  a  feast  erf  the  soul,  and  take  your 
wife  and  children  with  you.  It  is  a  needed 
recreation,  after  the  labors  of  the  Summer, 
and  you  can  not  fail  to  gain  some  new  hints 
in  culture,  in  stock  and  crops,  that  will  profit 
your  next  year’s  operations.  But  farmers 
should  send  up  the  best  of  their  products, 
as  well  as  go  themselves.  Every  farm 
should  be  represented  in  the  county  fair. 

We  hail  with  great  satisfaction  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  these  societies  all  over  our  land, 
and  the  increasing  multitudes  that  come  up 
to  them  every  year.  Put  down  the  fairs  as 
a  part  of  your  programme  for  October. 


CALENDAR 'OF  OPERATIONS. 

OCTOBER,  1857. 

[We  note  down  a  summary  of  various  operations, 
many  of  them  very  common  ones,  it  is  true,  but  a  simple 
catalogue  like  this  will  often  suggest  a  piece  of  work  -that 
would  otherwise  be  forgotten.  The  Calendar  is  adapted 
to  the  latitudes  of  40°  to  441-’.  A  little  allowance  must  be 
made  for  each  degree  of  latitude— earlier  north— later 
south.  This  table  will  be  made  out  anew  every  month, 
and  adapted  to  the  season  of  each  year 

Explanations.— The  letters,  f.  m.  1.,  refer  to Jirst,  mid¬ 
dle ,  and  last  of  the  month. 

Doubling  the  letters  thus  :  ff.,  mm.,  or  11.,  gives  emphasis 
to  the  particular  period  indicated."] 

FARM. 

October  is  still  an  important  month  for  the  farmer,  in 
which  he  husbands  with  care  the  remaining  crops  of  his 
Summer’s  toil,  and  with  an  eye  to  the  approaching  Win¬ 
ter  forestalls  the  wants  of  his  household  and  of  his  flocks. 
Any  of  the  operations  detailed  in  our  Calendar  not  at¬ 
tended  to  last  month  should  now  claim  early  attention, 
and  among  the  varied  sources  of  recreation  and  amuse¬ 
ment  which  should  occupy  some  portion  of  the  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  Autumnal  months,  do  notneglect  the 

Agricultural  Fairs — but  show  by  your  own  countenance, 
and  the  presence  of  your  family,  that  you  take  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  improvements  going  on  around  you.  Examine 
with  a  critic’s  eye  the  contiibutionsof  stock  of  all  kinds, 
the  farming  utensils,  and  the  products  of  field,  garden  and 
orchard,  and  see  if  there  are  not  some  things  in  one  or  all 
of  these  departments  which  you  might  profitably  adopt. 

Barns  and  Hovels— See  that  enough  are  provided  to 
house  all  the  stock  next  Winter.  If  there  is  any  lack,  a 
temporary  shelter  may  be  constructed  by  setting  crotclied 
posts  into  the  ground  and  laying  rails  over  the  top,  cov¬ 
ering  the  whole  with  sedge  hay,  weeds  or  com  stalks. 
Board  up  the  sides  open  to  storms  and  cold  winds,  and 
you  will  have  a  hovel  which  will  answer  a  good  purpose 
to  feed  in  by  day  and  shelter  animals  from  the  driving 
storm. 

Beets— Dig  and  store  the  crops  ff.  m.  or  before  heavy 
frosts  have  injured  them.  Twist  or  cut  the  tops  without 
wounding  the  crown.  Bleeding  is  injurious  to  this  root. 

Beeves— Feed  ff.  m.  while  green  crops  are  plenty  and 
Fall  pasturage  holds  out.  They  will  fatten  faster  and 
writh  far  less  expense  now'  than  on  corn  next  Winter.  The 
pumpkins  and  soft  corn  can  now  be  fed  out  to  advantage. 

Buildings  of  all  kinds— Look  to  early,  and  repair  the 
leaky  roof,  glaze  broken  windows,  nail  on  the  started 
siding,  renew  the  broken  hinges,  and  fit  the  tie-ups  and 
stables  for  their  Winter  tenants.  Have  everything  in 
readiness  against  the  cold  and  storms  of  next  Winter,  re- 
hnembering  that  the  subtle  snow  finds  its  way  through 
small  chinks  and  crevices. 

Cabbages— Harvest  m.  11.  at  the  extreme-  North,  and 
for  keeping  through  the  Winter,  lay  in  a  double  row  with 
heads  down,  and  bank  up  with  earth,  leaving  only  the 
roots  out  of  ground.  They  should  be  on  dry  ground,  and 
if  to  be  taken  out  during  cold  weather  in  the  Winter  tw  o 
boards  may  be  laid  up  against  the  sides  and  straw  filled  in 
instead  of  covering  with  earth,  or  they  may  De  transplant¬ 
ed  to  the  cellar,  setting  the  roots  in  sand  or  earth. 

Carrots— Dig  and  store  m.  11.  or  before  the  ground 
freezes.  Give  the  tops  to  milch  cows. 

Cattle — Give  extra  feed  now  that  the  pastures  afford 
but  little  grass.  Allow  no  animal  to  begin  a  cold  Winter 
in  thin  flesh.  Milch  cows  should  have  all  the  refuse  of 
the  garden,  with  small  roots,  pumpkins,  cornstalks,  &c. 
Young  stock  should  be  well  fed  the  first  Winter,  and  now 
is  the  time  to  begin.  Cut  and  feed  the  second  growth  of 
Chinese  Sugar  Cane  if  you  have  it. 

Cellars— See  that  they  are  well  cleansed  previous  to 
receiving  fruits  and  vegetables.  Keep  well  ventilated 
until  too  cold  to  admit  air.  Clear  from  rats  and  mice  and 
bank  up  those  which  will  not  exclude  frost.  With  ample 
cellar  room,  many  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  farm 
may  be  stored  away  for  marketing  in  Winter  at  much 
higher  rates  than  can  now  be  obtained. 

Cisterns — Construct  these  of  ample  size  for  both  house 
and  barn,  A  little  labor  and  expense  now  will  save 
much  time  and  manure  lost  by  driving  cattle  half  a  mile 
during  the  Winter,  and  cutting  holes  in  the  ice  for  them 
to  drink  from,  to  say  nothing  of  the  danger  of  broken 
limbs  from  slipping. 

Corn— Select  the  seed  at  once,  if  not  already  done. 
Seepage  198,  last  number.  Cut  up  those  fields  still  stand¬ 
ing,  and  husk  early,  housing  the  stalks  for  Winter  fodder. 
If  corn  is  cut,  without  being  previously  topi«d,  as  soon 
as  the  kernels  are  well  glazed  and  after  curing  the  fodder 
a  short  time  in  the  shock,  husked  and  the  huts  or  stalks 
mowed  away  in  the  barn,  both  corn  and  fodder  are  much 
better  than  when  left  exposed  in  the  fields  to  sun  and  rain, 
heat  and  frost. 

Draining  should  be  continued  until  wet  and  heavy 
grounds  are  reclaimed. 

Grain  Stacks— These  have  stood  out  as  long  as  profit- 
•  storing  away  in 


airy  granaries,  vermin  proof  Save  the  straw  for  Winter 
feed  and  bedding,  rather  than  allow  the  cattle  to  trample 
the  who  e  under  feet  at  once. 

Hemp— Complete  harvesting  ff  in. 

Hogs— Commence  giving  full  feed  to  fattening  hogs. 
Cook  food  where  practicable,  using  unripened  corn,  pump¬ 
kins,  apples,  tomatoes,  carrots,  &c.,  stirring  in  a  quantity 
of  Indian  meal.  Do  not  neglect  their  yards,  as  abundance 
of  the  best  of  manure  should  be  made  w  hile  the  fattening 
is  going  on. 

Leaves  from  the  Orchard  and  Forests— Collect  ft.  m.  1. 
and  store  in  large  quantity  under  cover  for  Winter  bed¬ 
ding, .and  for  hot  beds  in  the  Spring.  You  can  not  procure 
too  many,  nor  place  too  high  an  estimate  upon  them  as 
absorbents  and  fertilizers  of  themselves. 

Manures — Invest  both  money  and  time  in  collecting  and 
manufacturing  these,  instead  of  laying  out  so  much  to 
purchase  them  next  Spring.  Draw-  upon  the  muck  swamp, 
the  fallen  leaves  and  mold  scrapings  of  the  forests,  the 
turf  and  loam  from  the  road  sides,  and  use  abundantly  in 
cow  and  horse  stables,  hog  pens,  barn  and  hog  yards,  and 
under  privies.  Plow  the  yards  often  to  assist  absorption, 
and  clean  out  the  stye,  privy  and  hen  roosts  frequently. 

Muck— Dig  as  long,  and  as  much  as  possible.  You  can 
scarcely  have  too  much. 

Paint  m.  11.  those  buildings  and  fences  requiring  it. 
Autumn  is  best  for  this  operation  as  the  paint  strikes  in 
more  gradually,  and  is  firmerthan  if  put  on  in  Spring. 

Plow  stiff  or  clayey  soils,  turning  them  up  to  the  action 
of  air  and  Winter  frosts. 

Potatoes— Complete  digging  f.  m.  and  when  convenient 
put  in  lime  barrels,  or  dust  a  little  dry  lime  among  those 
for  Winter  keeping. 

Poultry  require  a  greater  supply  of  meat  or  fish  as  their 
insect  food  diminishes.  Cleanse  their  roosts  often  and 
barrel  the  contents  for  guano. 

Pumpkins— Gather  and  house  before  heavy  frosts. 
Expose  in  a  cool  place  under  cover  to  as  much  wind  and 
air  as  possible  and  only  remove  to  a  cool  dry  cellar  when 
in  actual  danger  of  freezing. 

Root  Crops— Expose  to  sun  as  little  as  possible  while 
harvesting.  If  put  in  stacks  or  heaps  in  the  field,  leave 
an  opening  for  ventilation,  closing  only  in  the  severest 
weather. 

Sheep— Supply  wiili  salt,  and  sec  that  their  feed  is 
sufficient.  Keep  the  buck  from  them  at  present  except 
at  the  South.  Lambs  should  not  come  in  until  warm 
settled  weather  in  Spring. 

Stone  Fences  or  Walls— Build  along  roads  and  on  lines 
between  neighbors  where  no  changes  are  required.  Be¬ 
sides  making  substantial  fences  you  are  clearing  lands  for 
the  plow,  mowing  machine  and  horse-rake. 

Sugar  Cane— Cut  and  press  ff.  any  mature  field  not  har 
vested  last  month.  Secure  the  second  forage  crop  before 
heavy  frosts. 

Timber— If  not  cut  last  month  it  may  still  very  properly 
be  done.  Many  prefer  leaving  it  till  the  fall  of  the  leaf, 
but  August  and  September  are  generally  considered  the 
most  desirable  Seasons. 

Tools— Read  article  on  “Lard  and  Resin  for  Tools,” 
and  after  coating  all  iron  and  steel  surfaces,  put  them 
away  under  cover  until  wanted  next  Season.  Re-read 
“  Farmer  William’s  Tool  House  ”  in  last  number. 

Turnips— These  will  need  harvesting  only  at  the  North 
during  this  month.  They  will  continue  to  grow  during 
frosty  nights.  Hoe  late  sowings  ff. 

Wheat  and  Rye— Keep  cattle  and  sheep  from  eating 
off,  unless  sown  early  and  having  a  strong  thick  stand. 
Even  then  feed  highly  if  at  all,  these  allowing  a  good 
grow  th  upon  the  ground  when  Winter  sets  in. 

Wheat  should  all  have  been  sown  last  month.  Put  in 
ff.  any  neglected  then. 

ORCHARD  AND  NURSERY. 

In  the  Orchard  the  chief  business  will  be  gathering  and 
storing  fruit,  which  unfortunately,  farmers  in  many  lo¬ 
calities  find  a  light  task  this  year.  Those  who  have  kept 
their  orchards  in  the  best  condition  have  the  most  and  best 
fruit.  Many  advocate  Pruning  at  this  season,  and  we 
much  prefer  removing  large  limbs  now  than  in  Winter  or 
early  Spring,  always  preferring,  however,  the  Summer 
In  the  early  part  of  this  month,  is  a  good  time  forplantingi 
new  Orchards  for  which  suggestions  are  given  on  anothei 
page.  Almostevery  farmer  has  some  places  where  a  few 
apple,  pear  or  cherry  trees  might  grow  without  being  in 
the  way,  but  on  the  contrary  an  ornament  and  shade  about 
buildings,  in  yards  or  along  fences,  A  row  of  Winter 
apple  trees  may  very  properly  be  set  out  upon  either  side 
of  roads,  lanes,  &c.,  doing  very  little  harm,  and  the  fruit 
being  unpalatable,  until  gathered,  is  not  likely  to  be  car¬ 
ried  off. 

The  Nurseryman  will  be  busily  engaged  in  his  semi¬ 
annual  harvest,  this  being  the  season  of  Fall  sales.  To 
fill  orders  with  dispatch,  trees  should  be  taken  fren?  the 
Nursery  rows  and  set  in  a  trench  near  at  hand  wit  h  stakes 
to  mark  the  division  of  kinds.  From  such  row's  a  vanetv 
of  kinds  can  readily  be  selected. 
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Apples— Pick  Winter  varieties  with  care  mm.  and  lay 
them  in  the  fruit  room  or  barrels  at  once,  leaving  the 
heads  off  until  the  sweating  process  is  completed.  Try 
salt  and  also  lime  barrels,  or  lime  sprinkled  in  for  a  por¬ 
tion,  and  note  the  results.  Keep  cool  and  dry.  Buds  in¬ 
serted  last  month  need  looking  to  ff.,  if  the  bandages  have 
not  already  been  loosened. 

Evergreens  may  be  removed  f.  m.  if  done  with  care. 
As  often  stated,  Spring  is  preferable. 

Fruit  Trees— Apples,  Pears  and  Quinces,  may  very 
properly  be  set  out  early  in  this  month.  It  is  better  to 
leave  the  more  tender  stone  fruits,  such  as  Apricots, 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  till  next  Spring.  Cherries  and 
Plums  succeed  well  with  Fall  planting  if  done  early  on 
dry  ground. 

Grounds  for  Fall  or  Spring  planting  either  in  orchard 
or  nursery,  should  now  receive  a  heavy  manuring,  and 
be  plowed  and  subsoiled,  or  trenched.  They  will  be  in 
a  planting  condition  much  earlier  for  it. 

Hoes  may  still  be  required  to  remove  late  weeds  which 
sometimes  live  through  the  Winter,  if  unmolested. 

Labels — See  that  those  on  standard  trees  are  sufficient 
for  the  Winter.  In  addition  to  labels,  the  name  of  every 
variety  should  be  recorded  in  a  book  for  that  purpose,  so 
that  you  may  cut  buds  or  grafts  with  a  certainty  as  to 
kind.  Suffer  no  single  tree,  or  bundle  of  one  variety  to 
leave  the  nursery  without  a  plainly  written  label  attached. 

Mice— Guard  against  their  ravages  both  in  the  orchard 
and  nursery,  by  removing  all  weeds,  grass  and  rubbish 
from  about  the  trees.  To  protect  the  trunks  of  standards, 
take  sheet  lead  or  even  tea-chest  lead,  old  floor  oil  cloths, 
or  birch  bark,  and  encircle  their  bodies  for  about  ten 
inches  in  hight,  pressing  the  bottom  a  little  into  the  earth 
and  slightly  banking  up  about  them.  Of  course  they 
should  fit  closely  to  the  tree  and  be  removedinthe  Spring, 
and  laid  away  for  future  use.  If  the  season  proves  wet 
during  late  Fall  there  will  be  very  little  danger  of  mice 
gnawing  the  roots  beneath  the  ground.  If  dry,  wajk 
around  each  tree  and  use  a  stick  to  see  if  any  burroughs 
have  already  been  made,  and  if  found,  place  in  them  corn, 
meat  or  other  food  combined  with  strychnine  or  arsenic. 
Follow  this  up  till  the  ground  freezes,  and  it  is  not  likely 
your  trees  will  be  injured. 

Ornamental  and  Shade  Trees— Plant  the  deciduous  or 
leaf-shedding,  mm.  1.,  or  immediately  after  the  Fall  of  the 
leaf. 

Pruning  may  still  be  done,  though  as  above  stated  we 
prefer  July  and  August. 

Seed  Beds — Prepare  by  deep  plowing,  and  a  good  dres 
sing  on  moderately  dry  soil,  where  no  water  will  stand 
during  the  Winter. 

Stone  Fruit  and  hard  shelled  Nuts— Collect  and  plant 
or  put  in  earth  at  once.  Early  Spring  planting  will  an¬ 
swer  if  the  seed  is  put  in  boxes  of  earth  as  soon  as  ripe 
and  exposed  to  frosts  during  the  Winter.  Some  of  those 
requiring  this  treatment  are  Apricots,  Cherries,  Necta¬ 
rines,  Peaches,  Plums,  Nuts  of  nearly  all  kinds,  Acorns, 
Thorns,  Buttonwood,  Magnolia,  Tulip,  Dogwood,  &c. 
Apple,  Pear  and  Quince  seeds  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner. 

KITCHEN  AND  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

The  gardener  will  now  find  employment  in  ha  rvesting 
late  crops,  preparing  grounds,  sowing  cabbages,  onions, 
lettuce,  spinach,  &c.,  covering  plants  and  arranging  and 
planting  his  cold  frames  with  early  Spring  crops.  In 
gathering  late  vegetables,  he  should  collect  all  the  tops 
and  small  root?,  also  tomatoes,  squashes,  &c.,  not  suitable 
for  family  use  and  feed  to  cattle  and  hogs. 

Asparagus— Prepare  grounds  and  plant  new  beds  f.  m. 
Cut  down  old  growth  and  cover  both  old  and  new  beds 
w ith  coarse  manure  or  stable  litter  11. 

Bean  Poles— Collect  11.  and  store  in  Winter  quarters. 
Beets  will  not  bear  much  freezing.  Harvest  m.  or 
before  frost.  Remove  the  tops  without  cutting  the 
crown  enough  to  bleed.  Store  in  cool  dry  bins  away 
from  frost. 

Blackberries— Plant  mm.  1.  on  deep  good  soil 
Cabbages  and  Cauliflower— Set  those  sown  last  montu 
thickly  in  a  cold  frame  m.  1.  to  be  covered  during  the 
Winter.  Late  growing  cropsstill  want  working  with  the 
plow  or  horse-hoe.  Harvest  mature  crops  11.  and  store 
according  to  directions  above. 

Carrots— Dig  and  store  for  Winter  m.  1. 

Celery — Continue  to  earth  up  ff.,  in  dry  weather. 
Avoid  covering  the  crown  of  the  plant.  Pull  11.  and  put 
in  Winter  quarters  either  in  a  trench  against  a  fence, 
covering  with  straw  and  boards,  or  having  cut  off  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  tops  and  roots  set  as  many  as  will  stand  in 
a  barrel  and  sift  in  dry  sand  enough  to  cover  them.  Put 
in  another  tier  and  so  on  until  filled,  keeping  the  whole 
in  a  dryout-house  or  cool  cellar. 

Cold  Frames  should  be  in  readiness  in  the  early  part  of 
the  month.  They  are  easily  made  by  setting  boards  or 
plank  upon  edge  and  nailing  them  together  around  a  bed 
of  any  desired  size.  It  is  better  to  face  them  toward  the 
South,  with  a  hight  of  one  foot  in  front,  and  two  feet  upon 


the  back.  Glass  sash  are  the  best  covering,  but  in  the 
absence  of  these,  shutters  or  even  boards  will  answ  er. 
These  flames  are  to  be  filled  with  cabbages,  Cauliflowers, 
broccoli,  lettuce,  &c.  Set  thickly  f.  m.  aiid  cover  until 
they  are  well  established,  admitting  a  little  air  each  day ; 
afterwards  the  covers  may  be  raised  until  freezing  weath¬ 
er.  Upon  the  approach  of  Winter,  bank  up  about  the 
frames  with  earth,  manure  or  litter,  and  cover  the  whole 
with  boards,  evergreen  brush,  mats,  &c.,  to  protect  them 
from  too  great  a  degree  of  cold  and  sudden  changes. 
Ventilate  during  mild  Winter  weather.  Radishes, 
lettuce  and  spinage  may  be  sown  in  them  at  the  time  of 
planting  and  will  afford  a  very  early  Spring  crop. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries— Set  out  rooted  plants  f.  m.; 
make  cuttings  m.  1.  for  Spring  setting,  keeping  them  in 
dry  sand  in  the  cellar. 

Grape  Vines— Take  down  tender  varieties  1.  and  cover 
with  earth  or  litter.  Even  Isabellas  and  Catawbas  are 
better  laid  upon  the  ground  than  exposed  upon  the  trellis 
to  the  sudden  changes  of  our  climate  during  Winter. 

Lettuce — Plant  f.  m.  in  cold  frames.  Seed  may  be 
sown  at  the  same  time. 

Mushrooms.— Make  beds  ff.  m.  Cover  them  11.  if  the 
weather  is  severe. 

Onions— Cover  with  litter,  straw  or  brush,  11.  those 
sown  last  month. 

Parsneps— Take  up  m.ll.  what  are  wanted  for  Winter 
use,  and  bury  in  sand  in  the  cellar  or  put  in  barrels,  sifting 
sand  among  them.  Leave  those  for  Spring  use  in  the 
ground  during  Winter. 

Potatoes— Complete  digging  ff.  m.  Try  lime  barrels  for 
keeping  them  in. 

Radishes— Scatter  seed  among  the  contents  of  the  cold 
frame  ff.  m. 

Raspberries— Plant  ff  m.  on  rich,  deeply  worked,  rather 
dry  soil.  Cover  tender  varieties  with  earth  m.  11.  or 
before  the  ground  freezes  for  the  Winter. 

Rhubarb — Plant  Linnaeus  or  Victoria  mm.,  and  sow 
seed  at  the  same  time  if  new  varieties  are  wanted,  though 
there  is  perhaps  not  one  chance  in  a  hundred  that  the 
same  variety  will  be  obtained.  The  plants  come  for¬ 
ward  much  earlier  in  Spring  when  set  in  the  Fall. 

Salsify— Treat  as  parsneps. 

Seeds — Continue  to  collect  the  late  varieties  for  plant¬ 
ing  another  season. 

Spinach— Cover  11.  the  sowings  of  last  month  and  sow 
seed  f.  m.  in  cold  frames. 

Squashes— Take  in  before  they  freeze  and  keep  in  a 
cool  dry  place  as  long  as  may  be,  previous  to  putting  in 
the  cellar. 

Strawberries  may  still  be  planted  ff.  if  not  done  last 
month.  See  page  230.  Do  not  allow  old  beds  to  become 
overrun  with  weeds  and  grass. 

Turnips  are  still  increasing  in  size.  Harvest  Winter¬ 
keeping  varieties  only  when  severe  weather  is  threatening. 

Weeds  should  decay  in  the  hog  pens,  rather  than  in 
the  garden. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  LAWN. 

These  grounds  are  usually  too  much  neglected  this 
month.  In  the  Spring  when  planting  is  generally  going 
on  and  the  unfolding  buds  of  the  early  blooming  bulbs  in¬ 
vite  to  the  flower  border,  we  are  wont  to  look  among  the 
shrubbery,  adding  anynew  varieties  which  give  promise 
of  beauty.  But  at  this  comparatively  dull  season  when 
the  beauty  has  mostly  departed,  too  few  have  an  eye  to 
another  year,  and  they  neglect  planting  those  hardy  roots, 
early  blooming  shrubs,  and  deciduous  shade  trees,  which 
give  a  freer  and  more  beautiful  bloom,  and  often  succeed 
better  when  planted  in  the  Fall  than  if  left  till  Spring. 
A  list  of  these  will  be  found  below. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  after  all  the  flow¬ 
ers  have  been  killed  by  heavy  fi^st,  put  the  grounds  in 
Winter  order  with  nearly  the  care  usually  bestowed  on 
them  in  the  Spring,  although  much  less  labor  is  now  re¬ 
quired.  Cut  away  all  dry  and  decayed  flower  stalks,  and 
remove  them  from  the  grounds.  Gather  and  house  stakes  ; 
clean  beds  and  walks  from  any  grass  or  weeds  wrongly 
allowed  to  grow  in  them  ;  rake  the  gravel  smoothly  and 
so  arrange  everything  that  as  many  attractions  as  possi¬ 
ble  will  greet  the  eye  during  the  Winter  months. 

Anemones  and  Ranunculuses  should  be  planted  f.  m. 
The  former  require  much  care  to  succeed  well. 

Annuals— A  few  hardy  flowers  mentioned  last  month  may 
still  be  sown  II.  to  be  protected  by  frames  during  the 
Winter. 

Bedded  Plants— Lift  before  heavy  frosts,  and  pot  for 
Winter  or  early  Spring  blown,  Geraniums,  Verbenas, 
Fuchsias,  Petunias,  &c.  Cuttings  may  now  be  taken  to 
form  new  plants  of  each  of  the  above.  Place  them  in  pots 
at  once. 

Bulbs — Plant  f.  m.  as  directed  on  page  230.  The  Flow 
er  Garden  will  not  be  complete  without  a  good  assort- 
mentof  these. 

Carnations  and  Picotees— Pot  the  layers  which  are 
now  rooted,  and  remove  them  inside  11.,  or  pack  in  frames 
or  pits. 


Chrysanthemums  are  now  nearly  “  alone  in  their  glory, « 
most  of  the  other  flowers  having  faded  and  gone.  Keep 
supported  to  stakes,  cutting  away  only  when  killed  by 
hard  freezing. 

Dahlias  and  Gladiolas— Mark  the  different  varieties  be¬ 
fore  the  blooms  disappear,  and  take  up  II.  and  put  in  box 
es  of  earth  or  sand  in  a  cool  dry  cellar. 

Dielytra  Spectabilis— Plant  mm.  1.,  dividing  the  roots. 

Daisies,  Polyanthus  and  Primroses— Plant  in  sheltered 
situations  m.  1.  or  cover  with  frames. 

Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs— These  may  be  planted 
now  if  done  with  care.  As  often  stated,  we  prefer  May  to 
transplant  these  in. 

Frames— Construct  as  described  under  Kitchen  Garden 
for  half  hardy  plants,  requiring  a  slight  Winter  protection. 

Grass  and  Gravel— Keep  both  in  good  order,  raking  off 
the  leaves  and  keeping  free  from  weeds. 

Grounds  for  Spring  planting  will  be  improved  by  thor¬ 
ough  digging  and  trenching  this  Fall. 

Pmonies — Transplant,  or  plant  out  both  the  herbaceous 
and  tree  varieties  mm.  1.  By  planting  now  they  will 
bloom  more  freely  next  Spring,  than  if  left  till  that  time. 

Perennial  Plants  and  roots  may  all  be  divided  and  re¬ 
set  the  latter  part  of  this  month. 

Pits  for  Flowers— These  can  be  cheaply  constructed  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  described  on  page  70  of  the 
present  volume  (April  No.). 

Seeds — Gather  any  late  varieties  as  fast  as  they  ripen. 
Dry  them  thoroughly  and  label. 

Shrubs — Plant  Pyrus  Japonica,  Dwarf  Almond,  Hardy 
Azalias,  Sweet  Scented  Shrubs,  Scotch  Broom,  Mezereon, 
Deutzias,  Honeysuckles,  Euonymus,  Altheas,  Hydrangeas 
Jasmine,  Privet,  Mahonias,  Syringos,  Flowering  Currants, 
Spiieeas,  Snowberry,  Lilacs,  Viburnums,  Roses  and  Chi¬ 
nese  Weigelia.  These  are  desirable  hardy  shrubs, many 
of  them  blooming  quite  early  in  the  season,  and  on  this 
account  do  best  with  Fall  planting. 

Stocks  and  Wall  Flowers— Take  up  and  pot,  carrying 
to  greenhouse  or  pits. 

Trees— Plant  deciduous  ornamental  and  shade  trees 
mm.  1.,  unless  they  are  of  tender  species,  when  the  plant¬ 
ing  better  be  deferred  till  Spring. 

GREEN  AND  HOT  HOUSES. 

Having  thoroughly  cleansed  and  repaired  these  as  di¬ 
rected  last  month,  the  flues  and  furnaces  being  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  start  fires  at  any  moment,  look  to  those  plants 
still  out,  and  bring  them  in  as  they  require  it.  The  more 
tender  ones  will  need  housing  ff.' while  some  may  re¬ 
main  in  the  borders  or  pots  m.  to  1.  Cleanse  from  moss 
and  remove  all  decayed  leaves  while  bringing  in.  Un¬ 
less  there  are  several  houses  of  different  temperatures  the 
plants  must  be  arranged  with  reference  to  the  heat  of  one 
room,  placing  some  near  and  others  at  a  distance  from  the 
furnace.  Group  them  occording  to  their  kinds  by  placing 
succulents  together,  bulbs  and  orchids  by  themselves,  and 
woody  plants  in  another  collection. 

Air  should  be  admitted  very  freely,  especially  when 
plants  are  first  brought  in. 

Fires— These  w  ill  need  starting  in  houses  of  tropical 
plants  f.  m.  The  particular  temperature  of  each  room, 
must  be  regulated  by  the  collection  it  contains. 

Fuchsias — Cut  in  and  place  those  which  are  done 
blooming  on  dry  shelves. 

Insects— Do  not  allow  them  to  get  a  footing.  A  deter¬ 
mined  resistance  with  oil  soap,  tobacco  fumes  and  the 
syringe  will  keep  them  in  check. 

THE  APIAR  i 

BY  M.  QUINBY. 

All  tne  surplus  boxes  should  now  be  taken  from  the 
hives.  While  waiting  for  some  unfinished  combs  to  be 
sealed  up,  the  bees  may  remove  the  honey  in  these  cells 
to  the  hive  below,  w  here  an  addition  to  their  stores  is  not 
always  needed. 

Ifneglected  till  now,  dispose  of  all  feeble  or  diseased 
stocks  at  once.  Any  family  of  bees  sufficiently  numer¬ 
ous,  that  is  desired  as  a  stock,  with  insufficient  stores  for 
Winter,  may  be  fed  to  advantage  this  month,  providing 
they  have  combs  to  hold  it,  without  constructing  new. 
Good  honey  is  the  most  reliable  for  Winter  stores.  That 
from  the  West  Indies  is  cheapest,  and  will  do  well  enough 
by  adding  a  little  water,  then  scalding  and  skimming  it. 
The  best  way  to  exclude  robbers  in  feeding  is  to 
place  the  honey  under  a  close  box  set  on  the  top  of 
the  hive  with  holes  open  for  communication,  Should  a 
tin  dish  be  used  to  hold  the  honey,  the  steep  sides  need 
something,  say  a  strip  of  wood,  to  assist  the  bees  in 
creeping  up.  In  the  dish  put  some  shavings  or  light  ma¬ 
terial  to  keep  the  bees  from  getting  drowned.  Bees  can 
be  fed  with  much  less  trouble,  when  some  of  the  surplus 
boxes  only  part  full,  can  be  spared  to  set  over  them  The 
dry  combs  left  in  such  boxes  are  very  valuable  for  another 
year. 

To  be  safe  for  winter,  the  contents,  exclusive  of  the 
hive,  should  not  be  much  less  than  twenty-five  pounds  to 
a  stock. 
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FA KM  SURROUNDINGS. 

NUMBER  VII — GEESE  DUCKS  AND  PIGEONS. 

Next  in  size  to  the  turkey,  in  the  poultry  line,  is 
the  goose.  Now  the  common  goose,  one  of  the 
road-ranging,  fence-creeping,  cackling,  squalling 
tribe  of  nuisances  that  infest  every  highway,  al¬ 
ley,  and  common,  where  a  shanty  is  squatted  down, 
or  a  lawless  family  chooses  to  harbor  them  to 
the  annoyance  of  well-to-do,  honest,  country  peo¬ 
ple,  we  have  nothing  to  say  about.  They  have  no 
business  in  the  highway  at  any  rate,  nor  in  any¬ 
body's  premises  where  there  is  not  plenty  of  water 
accommodation,  and  a  close  pasture  for  them. 
They  were,  to  be  sure,  in  past  days,  good  for  their 
feathers,  when  people  knew  no  better  than  to  sleep 
on  feather  beds,  and  had  no  more  humanity  than  to 
pluck  the  poor  brutes  three  or  four  times  a  year  of 
their  coverings  to  make  them  with.  Feathers  are 
good  and  useful,  indeed,  now-a-days,  for  various 
purposes,  but  not  according  to  our  notions,  to  be 
obtained  in  the  barbarous  manner  we  have  named. 

Geese  may  be  kept  to  decided  advantage  where 
water  abounds,  bordered  by  good  pasturage.  On 
sluggish,  sedgy  streams,  for  instance,  or  ponds,  or 
brooks,  or  bays — anywhere,  in  fact,  where  water  is 
accessible,  and  their  presence  will  do  no  harm. 
Their  flesh  is  excellent  and  nutritious ;  and  al¬ 
though  we  have  known  many  people  who  think  a 
goose  not  fit  for  the  table,  yet  he  who  knows  not 
the  virtues  of  a  fine  young  “  roast  goose  with  apple 
sauce,”  knows  little  of  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries 
that  can  be  set  before  him.  Therefore,  with  the 
conveniences  above  stipulated,  the  goose  is  a  part 
of  our  domestic  economy  and  farm  stock.  Yet,  ad¬ 
mitting  the  goose  to  our  premises,  it  is  by  no 
means  to  be  the  vulgar,  common  thing  we  have  de¬ 
scribed  at  the  beginning.  It  should  be  of  the  most 
refined  and  aristocratic  varieties — the  barn-yard 
aristocracy  we  mean — and  such  as  in  its  appear¬ 
ance  and  habits  will  be  creditable  to  your  good 
taste  and  judgment,  a  few  of  which  we  will  de¬ 
scribe. 

The  Bremen  is  a  large  fine  bird,  of  twenty  pounds 
weight  at  full  size  and  age  ;  white  in  color,  both 
male  and  female ;  domestic  and  quiet  in  habit  ; 
full  in  body  and  shape ;  delicate  in  flesh  ;  and  will 
give  you  a  gosling  that  at  six  months  old  weighs 
twelve  or  fifteen  pounds  when  well  fed  and  dressed. 
It  is  hardy,  a  good  layer,  a  faithful  nurse,  and  every 
way  a  fine  bird.  A  Bremen  gander  put  with  two  or 
three  well-selected  common  geese,  will  breed  you  a 
five  drove  of  goslings,  when  you  cannot  have  a  suf¬ 
ficiency  of  thorough-bred  females  to  raise  a  supply 
for  the  table. 

The  African,  or  Hong-Kong,  is  the  largest  and 
noblest  bird  of  the  goose  tribe.  It  will  weigh 
twenty-five  pounds  at  maturity,  has  a  delicate 
flesh,  and  will  take  on  fat  amazingly  at  an  early 
age.  The  beauty  of  its  ashy  plumage,  commencing 
with  the  dark  stripe  down  its  head,  and  neck,  from 
its  high  knobbed,  black  bill,  down  to  its  body,  long, 
arching,  and  swan-like,  with  golden  iris  round  its 
deep  hazle  eye,  and  capacious  form  as  it  sets  grace¬ 
fully  on  the  water,  make  it  a  noble  bird.  Its  cry', 
too,  is  musical,  and  where  plenty  of  water  can  be 
allowed  for  its  marine  exercises,  it  is  a  beautiful 
object  to  look  upon,  and  have  about  you.  It  has 
nearly  the  grace  and  quite  the  beauty,  on  the  wa¬ 
ter,  of  a  swan. 

The  White  China  is  less  in  size,  about  half  that 
of  the  African,  but  equally  beautiful  on  land  or 
water,  and,  in  form,  like  it  in  all  particulars.  It  is 
enow  white  in  plumage,  with  an  orange  bill  and 
legs,  and  a  voice  clear  and  clarion  in  its  cry,  like 
the  other. 

The  Black  China  is  less  than  the  White  in  size, 
darker  in  color  than  the  African,  with  black  bill 


and  legs, — .a  wonderful  noisy,  busy-body,  yet  very 
domestic  and  kind  in  its  habits,  and  its  cry  the  same 
as  the  others. 

All  these  foreign  tribes  of  geese  arc  hardy ;  but 
they  lay  too  early  in  our  climate,  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son  are  shy  breeders.  Thus  they  should  be  kept 
as  ornaments,  chiefly,  to  the  place,  and  to  grace 
your  park,  pasture,  and  water.  Either  variety  of 
these  ganders  are  valuable  to  cross  with  the  com¬ 
mon  goose,  to  give  you  a  fine  flock  of  goslings  in 
the  Fall  of  the  year,  the  mother  being  equally  pro¬ 
lific,  thus  crossed,  as  if  bred  with  a  common  gan¬ 
der,  and  the  gosling  much  better  fleshed.  We 
have  reared  all  those  varieties  in  their  purity,  and 
in  crosses,  for  many  years  past,  and  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  them  as  an  ornamental  and  useful 
bird.  The  hybrids,  or  mongrels  of  either  sex  will 
not  breed,  and  therefore  should  be  brought  to  the 
table  before  they  are  a  year  old. 

DUCKS. 

The  Duck  stands  next  in  our  category  of  water 
fowls ;  and  the  ordinary  household  duck  is  so  com¬ 
mon  a  thing  in  its  human  companionship  about  the 
habitations  of  many  people,  and  as  a  table  dish, 
that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  describe  it.  For 
rearing  them  conveniently  and  profitably,  an  al¬ 
lowance  of  water  is  needed,  although  not  in  such  a 
quantity  as  for  the  goose.  There  are  several  supe¬ 
rior  kinds  of  the  duck  besides  the  common,  such 
as  the  Iiouen,  the  Aylesbury,  and  perhaps  another 
or  two — all  of  large  size,  beautiful  plumage,  and 
excellent  flesh,  which  may  be  cultivated  for  fancy, 
and  their  fine  aqipearance.  If  you  want  to  know 
particulars  about  any  of  these,  we  refer  you  to  our 
friend,  John  Giles,  Esq.,  of  Woodstock,  Conn.,  who 
has  a  taste  and  fancy  in  all  kinds  of  fowl  that  few 
people  possess,  and  keeps  every  variety  worth 
having  which  he  can  lay  his  hands  upon,  both  for¬ 
eign  and  domestic.  The  rest  the  books  will  tell 
you.  We  commend  these  fine  birds  to  all  those 
who  have  the  proper  conveniences  for  keeping 
them ;  and  although  not  so  stately  and  ornamen¬ 
tal  as  the  African  and  Chinese  Geese,  in  a  pond,  or 
a  lake,  they  furnish  a  decided  ornament  to  a  near 
water  view,  aside  from  their  excellence  as  an  arti¬ 
cle  of  diet.  We  like  ducks  about  the  place,  de¬ 
cidedly,  when  kept  away  from  the  door-yard. 

PIGEONS. 

These  graceful  and  familiar  birds  fill  a  depart¬ 
ment  not  at  all  occupied  by  any  other  class  of  poul¬ 
try  usually  kept.  They  are  beautiful  objects,  fly¬ 
ing  and  alighting  about  the  premises,  hovering 
over  the  out-buildings  and  yards,  picking  up  the 
scattered  fragments  thrown  out  among  the  larger 
stock,  or  left  in  the  grain  fields,  and  when  proper 
conveniences  can  be  furnished,  they  should  always 
be  a  part  of  the  feathered  population  of  the  home¬ 
stead.  They  are  excellent  for  the  table,  particu¬ 
larly  the  “  squabs,”  just  as  they  are  fully  feather¬ 
ed,  which  is  decidedly  the  best  age  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  They  will  breed  five  or  six  times  a  year, 
and  with  a  trifle  of  attention  multiply  amazingly. 

As  to  varieties,  there  are  many ;  and  those  who 
have  a  taste  for  the  fancy  kinds  may  choose  among 
either,  or  all,  of  Carriers,  Tumblers,  Fantails,  Pou¬ 
ters,  or  whatever  other  variety  may  be  named. 
Yet,  be  it  understood,  that  as  all  the  family  are 
gregarious,  flying  and  intermixing  with  each  other 
in  their  neighborhood  rambles,  the  fancy  breeds 
must  be  confined  and  kept  strictly  with  themselves, 
or  the  whole  dove-cote  will  in  a  short  time  be  of 
every  variety,  color  and  complexion  belonging  to 
either.  The  trouble,  therefore,  of  keeping  fancy 
kinds  must  be  well  considered  before  it  is  under¬ 
taken  ;  and  if  you  keep  but  one  variety  of  fancy 
pigeons,  even  in  case  they  fly  at  large,  the  chances 
are  that  as  your  neighbors  breed  only  the  common 
kind,  they  will,  in  a  few  months,  become  so  inter¬ 


mixed  that  your  pleasure  in  the  production  of  the 
pure  fancy  bird  will  be  destroyed.  Therefore,  un¬ 
less  your  accommodations  be  remarkably  good  for 
keeping  them  separate,  and  none  of  the  common 
kind  are  near  to  interfere  with  your  own  birds, 
you  had  better  adopt  only  such  as  are  common  in 
your  vicinity.  The  fancy  pigeons  are  less  hardy, 
and  frequently  less  prolific  than  the  common  kind, 
are  no  better  for  the  table,  and,  unless  you  are  all 
away  by  yourself,  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

It  is  a  little  odd  that  poultry  books  do  not 
treat  of  pigeons  as  they  do  of  other  domestic  fowls ; 
for,  among  the  several  treatises  in  our  library — and, 
by  the  way,  for  some  of  these  treatises  aforesaid 
we  have  very  little  respect — we  find  none  that  do 
the  domestic  pigeon  even  the  honor  of  mention ;  or, 
if  so,  they  give  us  no  valuable  instruction  about 
their  breeds  and  modes  of  rearing.'  Fortunately, 
however,  the  breeding  of  pigeons  is  a  simple  affair. 

A  snug  box  inside  of  almost  any  out-building,  where 
it  is  secure  from  rats,  minks,  weazels,  cats,  and 
birds  of  prey,  with  a  passage  out  into  the  open  air, 
is  all  that  need  be  required  for  common  use.  These 
boxes  and  outlets  may  be  multiplied  to  accommo¬ 
date  any  number  of  birds;  yet,  where  an  ornamen¬ 
tal  dove-cote  is  desirable,  it  may  be  constructed  af¬ 
ter  any  model  your  taste  or  fancy  may  suggest. 
One  of  the  best  we  ever  saw,  and  which  we  would 
adopt  as  a  model,  were  we  to  construct  a  new  one 
for  our  own  use,  we  saw  at  the  pleasant  farm  resi¬ 
dence  of  Rev.  R.  J.  Breckinridge,  D.D.,  near  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Ivy.,  a  year  ago.  It  stood  by  itself,  near  the 
principal  out-buildings  of  the  farm,  and  consisted 
simply  of  four  posts  set  in  the  ground,  perhaps  fif¬ 
teen  high,  in  a  square  form,  six  or  eight  feet  apart. 
About  ten  feet  above  the  ground  were  four  sills 
framed  into  the  posts,  and  at  six  or  seven  feet 
above  them  four  corresponding  plates  on  the  top  of 
them.  Over  these  plates  was  thrown  a  roof  in  the 
common  way.  The  sides  all  round  between  the 
sills  and  plates,  was  securely  boarded  up,  and  on 
the  sills  was  laid  a  floor.  One  front  of  the  huge 
box  or  house,  as  it  now  became,  after  being  so  in¬ 
closed,  was  pierced  with  tiers  of  pigeon  holes,  out¬ 
side  and  inside  of  which  were  shelves  for  lighting 
upon.  On  the  opposite  side  to  the  entrances  was 
the  door  to  admit  the  person  having  charge  of  the 
house.  On  the  other  two  sides,  within,  were  tiers 
of  continuous  partitioned  boxes  built  over  each  oth¬ 
er,  with  eight  or  ten  inches  space  between  to  ad¬ 
mit  examination,  and  the  taking  out  of  the  birds. 
Thus,  on  their  entrance  into  the  cote,  the  whole 
space  was  in  common  for  each  pair  to  select  then' 
own  nesting  apartment,  scores  of  which,  when  we 
saw  them,  were  occupied  by  eggs  and  young  birds. 
That  the  plan  was  a  good  one  was  proved  by 
the  multitude  of  pigeons  inhabiting  it,  which  had 
made  it  for  years  their  domicil.  A  flight  of  mova¬ 
ble  steps  ascended  to  the  door  on  the  rear,  which 
was  secured  by  a  lock ;  and  the  steps  removed,  the 
cote  was  rat  proof.  In  the  severest  Winters  a 
dove  cote  on  this  plan  might  be  too  cold,  and  in  the 
excessive  heat  of  Summer  too  hot;  but  with  an  in 
sidelining,  and  a  body  of  tan-bark,  or  saw-dust,  be¬ 
tween  that  and  the  outer  boarding,  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  would  be  avoided.  A  dove-cote  of 
this  kind  might  be  made  quite  ornamental  among 
the  out-buildings  of  the  place,  as  well  as  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  simple  utility. 

Pigeons  are  usually  great  favorites  with  children, 
and  where  the  children  are,  if  not  too  troublesome, 
pigeons  should  be  kept;  or,  to  the  country  dweller, 
generally,  they  are  useful  and  agreeable  appenda¬ 
ges  to  the  homestead.  We  have  kept  them  many 
years,  we  love  their  companionship,  and  would  not 
willingly  be  without  them. 

We  ought,  perhaps,  to  apologize  for  treating  so 
much  at  length  on  creatures  which  may,  by  many, 
be  thought  trivial  in  their  interest,  or  profit ;  but  as 
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every  one  whose  home  is  beyond  the  smoke  and 
grime  of  the  city,  ought  to  surround  himself  with 
all  that  can  add  to  his  domestic  pleasures,  we 
shall,  at  another  time,  talk  of  Peacocks  and  Guinea 
hens — possibly  of  honey  bees  and  terrier  dogs,  and 
the  fish  pond,  all  of  which  we  have  had  about  us — 
and  shall  continue  to  complete  the  population  of 
a  full  country  establishment. 


MECHANICAL  PREPARATION  OE  THE  SOIL- 

NO.  VI - DRAINING. 

[Continued  from  page  199.] 


In  order  to  make  our  articles  as  complete  as 
possible,  we  continue  a  brief  description  of  the 
various  modes  adopted  for  draining.  Those 
referred  to  in  the  first  two  columns  below  have 
been  practiced  in  Great  Britain,  though  but  little 
known  in  this  country.  We  have  for  several 
reasons  reserved  to  the  closing  chapters  of  this 
subject  the  fuller  discussion  of  stone-drains,  and 
especially  of  tile-drains  which  are  soon  to  be  one 
of  the  prominent  features  of  agricultural  improve¬ 
ment  in  this  country. 

Sheep  Drains. — In  permanent  grass  lands,  it 
is  often  profitable  to  make  small  open  drains.  On 
hilly  land,  one  method  is  to  run  at  short  intervals 
a  number  of  furrows  along  the  sides  of  the  hills, 
with  a  gradual  descent  towards  the  base.  The 
lower  side  of  the  drain,  formed  by  the  turning 
down  of  the  furrow,  is  then  rounded  off  with  a 
spade  or  shovel,  the  upper  edge  of  the  furrow 
being  also  sloped  at  the  same  time;  and  the 
whole  drain  is  then  seeded  over  with  grass. 
Such  drains  will  gradually  conduct  the  water  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hill  without  producing  serious 
injury  by  washing,  and  with  little  loss  of  surface. 
They  are  only  practicable  in  sheep  pastures, 
and  are  hence  called  sheep  drains.  Larger  ani¬ 
mals  would  soon  tramp  down  the  sides  of  the 
drains  and  destroy  them.  Another  kind  of  sheep 
drain  is  shown  in  the  following  figure  • 


two  edges,  till  it  leaves  the  space  shown  at  b.  A 
part  of  the  remaining  earth  is  then  returned  into 
the  ditch,  and  slightly  rounded  to  make  up  for  any 
loss  from  settling. 

In  figure  8,  we  have 
a  modification  of  the 
same  kind  of  drain, 
adapted  only  to  a  hard 
clay  subsoil,  so  com¬ 
pact  that  the  sides  of 


Big.  6. 

The  original  surface  of  the  soil  upon  the  side 
hill  is  shown  by  the  dark  strip  through  the  middle. 
A  portion  of  the  earth  has  been  removed  from 
a,  and  turned  over  upon  the  down  hill  side  at  b. 
Where  the  sides  are  made  sufficiently  slanting 
these  drains  may  answer  a  temporary  good  pur¬ 
pose,  or  even  a  permanent  one  on  sheep  pastures. 

A  covered  sheep  drain  is  sometimes  construct¬ 
ed  as  represented  in  the  following  figure. 


the  open  space  o  will 
retain  their  place. 

Above  this  is  a  layer  of 
peat,  with  the  culti¬ 
vated  soil  r,  over  it. 

There  are  few  cases 
where  either  of  the 
kinds  of  drains  here  Fig.  8. 

described  would  be  permanent  enough  to  pay 
the  expense  of  construction.  The  washing  of 
water,  the  digging  of  moles  and  mice,  and  even 
the  light  tread  of  sheep  will  be  likely  to  injure, 
and  soon  render  them  worse  than  useless. 

Bog  Drains. — These  are  not  unlike  the  last 
named  and  are  often 
useful  where  a  tough 
bog  or  moss  rests 
upon  clay.  They  are 
formed  by  cutting 
a  heavy  square 
piece  of  tffrfe  Je(fig. 

from  the  top,  and 
the  smaller  pieces, 
a,  c,  c.  The  narrow 
channel  d,  is  then 
the  clay, 
the  shoul- 
e,  e,  four  to  six 
inches  broad.  The 
first  piece  taken  out 
is  then  inverted  over 
'  -  '•  ttmmm-:  d,  and  the  other  por¬ 

tion  then  put  in  as 
shown  in  the  upper 
Fig-  9.  part  of  the  figure. 

Such  drains  have  sometimes  been  sunk  to  the 
depth  of  six  feet.  Where  moss  bog  to  be  so 
is  very  open  or  spongy,  a  cutting  of  only 
IT  to  2  feet  should  be  made  at  a  time,  and  teen 
wait  a  few  months  for  the  water  to  drain  and  the 
to  settle,  when  another  similar  cutting  may  be 
After  the  ditch  is  completed  it  should  also 
be  left  a  few  months  until  the  ground  is  dry 
and  compacted,  when  the  filling  may  be  put  in. 

There  are  probably  few  places  where  such  drains 
would  be  profitable,  since  any  want  of  compact¬ 
ness  in  the  turf  or  clay  around  d,  or  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  any  little  beds  or  veins  of  sand  or  loose 
earth,  would  cause  them  soon  to  fill  up.  In  many 
cases  it  would  be  found  preferable  to  line  the 
sides  of  d  with  wood,  tile  or  stone,  resting  upon 
a  thick  board  or  a  plank  at  the  bottom. 


This  drain 
is  made  by 
cutting  a 
ditch  about 
n  e  and  a 
half  feet  deep 
of  the 
same  width 
at  the  surface 
contracting  it 
;.  7.  to  about  half 

a  foot  in  width  at  the  bottom.  The  first  sod  is 
carefully  cut  out  entire  and  laid  aside  ;  the  rest  of 
the  soil  is  next  thrown  out,  and  the  sod  then  re¬ 
turned  and  pressed  down  by  tramping  upon  its 


P eat-tilc-drains  are  sometimes  used  where 
compact  clay  bottom  can  not  be 
reached.  These,  as  shown  in  fig. 

10,  are  made  by  placing  together 
two  pieces  of  turf  a  and  b.  It  will 
be  seen  that  by  inverting  the  up¬ 
per  upon  the  lower  piece  the 
rounded  portion  b  will  fit  into  the 
opening  in  the  upper  side  of  a. 

With  a  peculiar  shaped  cutting  tool 
made  expressly  for  the  purpose, 
these  tiles  are  cut  off  from  the  end  of  a  piece  o 
turf,  the  cutting  of  one  piece  making  the  half-cir¬ 
cular  opening  in  the  next.  It  is  stated  that  witi 
proper  tools  a  man  will  cut  &,000  to  3,000  of  thes< 


peat-tiles  in  a  day.  The  peculiar  advantages  of 
this  sort  of  drains  are,  that  they  can  be  constructed 
where  the  bog  is  not  solid  enough  to  support  a  tile  or 
stone  drain ;  and  they  may  also  be  cheaply  made, 
as  all  the  materials  are  at  hand  for  their  construc¬ 
tion.  Besides  the  peculiar  tool  required  for  the 
peat-tiles,  and  a  common  edging  knife  for  trim- 
ing  the  sides,  the  three  implements  next  shown 
are  useful,  not  only  for  the  drains  already  referred 
to,  but  also  for  several  kinds  yet  to  be  described. 


I® 


11  12  13 


Fig.  11,  is  a  long  tapering  spade,  with  an 
iron  spur  placed  any  where  upon  the  handle  for  the 
foot  to  rest  upon  in  pushing  the  implement  down  ; 
figs.  12  and  13  are  simply  long-handled,  narrow 
scoops  for  clearing  out  the  bottom  of  drains. 

Well  Drains. — This  method  of  draining  is 
very  uselul  in  some  special  localities,  where  there 
are  wet  spots  resulting  from  particular  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  soil  and  sub-soil  The  following 
figure  will  give  an  idea  of  one  of  these  cases. 


s,  is  a  somewhat  porous  surface  soil.  Below 
this  c,  is  a  compact  layer  of  clay,  impervious  to 
water ;  o,  is  *n  open  porous  soil  below  the  clay, 
which  may  have  some  near  or  distant  outlet,  so 
as  to  be  comparatively  dry  at  all  times  of  the 
year.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  hollows,  w,  w,  the 
water  will  collect  and  remain,  producing  a  wet 
spot  even  in  the  porous  surface  soil.  If  at  w,  we 
dig  a  small  well  or  opening  through  the  clay,  and 
fill  it  up  with  loose  stones  covered  over  a  little 
above  the  clay  with  turf,  shavings  or  straw  to 
keep  the  spaces  between  the  stones  from  being 
filled  up  with  loose  dirt,  it  is  plain  that  the  water 
before  held  in  the  hollows  by  the  clay,  will  now 
flow  away  through  the  open  soil  o.  Cases  like  this 
arc  bp  no  means  uncommon. 

If  a  valley  is  large,  and  there  is  no  other  con¬ 
venient  outlet,  drains  may  be  made  down  its 
sides,  conveying  water  into  a  large  well  drqm  in 
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he  lowest  place.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have 
the  top  of  the  well-drain  below  the  reach  of  the 
plow ;  and  to  keep  the  cavities  between  the  stones 
well  secured  from  becoming  choked  up.  Where 
there  is  a  large  quantity  of  water,  it  is  better  to 
build  the  stones  up  in  the  form  of  a  well  or  vault 
leaving  an  opening  in  the  center,  and  cover  over 
the  surface  with  a  flat  stone.  We  had  just  such 
a  case  as  this  in  our  experience,  in  the  western 
part  ofthis  State.  A  few  rods  from  our  dwelling, 
was  situated  a  valley,  which  received  the  water 
from  a  large  space  around.  In  the  center  of  this 
hollow  we  dug  down  a  large  opening,  some  six 
by  ten  feet,  till  we  reached  a  very  open  soil  below, 
perhaps  eight  feet  from  the  surface.  Still  below  this 
we  found  a  large  seam  in  the  limestone  rock, 
forming  a  natural  water  passage  to — we  know  not 
where.  The  opening  was  then  walled  up  leaving 
a  cistern-like  vault  in  the  center,  which  was  cov¬ 
ered  over  with  plank,  stone  and  soil.  This  served 
not  only  to  speedily  discharge  the  water  collect¬ 
ing  in  tfie  hollow,  but  we  afterwards  conducted 
into  it  the  drains  from  our  cellar,  pump  and  cis¬ 
tern  ;  and  for  sixteen  years  it  has  continued  to 
effectually  carry  away  all  water,  from  whatever 
source.  Generally  these  well-drains  may  be 
made  very  small  and  at  a  trifling  expense,  and 
often  a  whole  field  may  be  drained  by  sinking  these 
wells  in  the  center  of  local  wet  spots.  An  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  under  soil,  or  the  trial  of  an  open 
well,  is  generally  the  only  means  of  ascertaining 
where  such  drains  will  be  effected.  It  is  but  lit¬ 
tle  work  to  sink  down  an  open  hole  a  few  feet 
deep  in  a  wet  spot,  and  allow  it  to  remain  open 
awhile  to  ascertain  whether  it  will  hold  water  or 
discharge  it  downward. 

Wood  Drains. — There  are  so  many  methods 
of  constructing  wood  drains, .that  it  would  far  ex¬ 
ceed  our  limits  to  enumerate  and  describe  them ; 
and  furthermore  no  method  of  filling  with  wood, 
drains  which  should  be  permanent,  can  be  re¬ 
commended  except  in  rare  cases.  The  decay  of 
wood  in  most  moist  situations  is  rapid,  and  this 
decay  itself  furnishes  the  materials  for  filling  up 
and  spoiling  such  drains.  One  plan  is  to  fill  the 
ditch  with  willows,  pine  branches,  or  other 
kinds  of  brush,  and  then  cover  them  over  with 
earth.  Another  method  is  to  construct  a  kmd  of 
tubes,  by  nailing  together  plank  pierced  at  short 
intervals  with  small  augur  holes.  These  are  so 
much  more  expensive  than  tile  drains,  which 
answer  a  better  purpose,  that  we  will  not  stop 
to  describe  them. 

Another  plan,  which  has  in  one  instance  at 
least  been  for  the  time  successful,  is  to  dig  the 
ditch  two  or  three  feet  deep  into  a  solid  clay, 
making  the  bottom  12  or  14  inches  wide  Logs 
eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter  are  split  into 
halves,  and  one  of  these  halves  is  laid  lengthwise 
upon  each  side  of  the  bottom,  the  round  side 
being  placed  downwards  ;  the  joinings  of  these 
should  break  joints  opposite  to  each  other  Short 
boards  13  or  14  inches  long  are  then  placed 
across  these  and  covered  with  turf,  leaves,  shav¬ 
ings,  or  straw,  and  the  ditch  is  then  filled  up  with 
the  original  soil.  In  very  moist  soils  such  a 
drain  would  be  improved  by  first  putting  in  a  lay¬ 
er  of  cross  boards  at  the  bottom,  then  upon  these 
the  split  logs  or  string  pieces  and  over  these  the 
boards.  Instead  of  boards,  thick  rived  staves  or 
shingles  might  be  used  to  advantage.  With  a 
cross-cut  saw,  logs  can  be  cut  up  into  blocks  of 
the  required  length,  and  these  are  easily  split  into 
thicker  or  thinner  pieces  for  the  bottom  and  top 
of  the  ditches.  We  think  this  the  simplest  and 
cheapest  kind  of  wood-drains  when  safety  and 
comparative  durability  are  taken  into  account ; 
and  in  situations  where  tile  or  stone  can  not  be 


procured,  and  where  durable  timber  is  abundant, 
this  plan  may  be  adopted  with  advantage. 

Stone  Drains. — In  a  very  large  majority  of 
cases  where  draining  is  to  be  done,  tile  or  stone 
drains  will  be  found  far  preferable  to  any  of  the 
methods  yet  described.  We  are  quite  sure  that 
tile  drains,  of  all  others,  are  the  cheapest  in  most 
cases,  and  that  they  will  generally  be  adopted  ; 
yet  we  think  this  may  sometimes  be  done  too 
hastily,  and  without  a  due  estimation  of  some  of 
the  peculiar  advantages  of  stone  drains, — for 
though  tile  drains  are  usually  more  easily  and 
cheaply  constructed,  where  tiles  can  readily  be 
procured,  yet  in  other  situations  stone  drains  are 
sometimes  more  available,  and  they  have  in 
many  cases  stood  the  trials  of  centuries  ;  and  if 
rightly  constructed,  we  think  they  give  more  cer¬ 
tain  promise  of  permanent  effectiveness. 

There  are  various  methods  of  filling  drains 
with  stones,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  the  next 
illustration,  fig.  15 


fig.  15. 

that  nas  been  thrown  out  in  digging. 


The  drain  is  made 
with  the  proper  width, 
depth,  and  inclination, 
and  filled  partly  up 
i  w  i  t  h  small  stones. 
These  are  covered 
'  over  with  straw,  turf, 
coarse  bog-hay,  shav¬ 
ings,  leaves,  moss,  or 
some  similar  material, 
Z/  to  prevent  the  dirt 
from  falling  among 
them,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  drain  is  then 
filled  up  with  the  earth 


Where  stones  abound,  we  have  seen  these 
drains  made  two  to  three  feet  wide  at  the  bottom. 
We  have  in  mind  one  case  where  the  soil  was  so 
stony  that  it  was  entirely  dug  over,  and  a  contin¬ 
uous  bed  of  stones  a  foot  thick  was  laid  over  the 
whole  field  two  feet  from  the  surface.  The  own¬ 
er  of  the  land  informed  us  that  the  profit  a  ■'  the 
first  two  crops  paid  the  whole  expense  of  digging 
the  soil  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  while  previously 
nothing  had  grown  upon  the  field,  owing  to  its 
springy  and  stony  character. 


A  second  method  is  illustrated  by  fig.  16. 

The  drain  is  cut 
wedge-shaped  at 
the  bottom,  and 
two  flat  stones  are 
put  in  upon  the 
sides,  meeting  in 
an  angle  at  the 
lowest  point,  and 
spread  apart  from 
each  other  at  the 
upper  edges.  Upon 
the  top  of  these  a 
flat  stone  is  laid- 
This  must  be  wide  fig.  16. 

enough  to  extend  across  the  drain  so  as  to  be 
kept  in  place  by  the  sides.  When  these  three  flat 
stones  are  thus  laid,  they  will  form  an  open  drain 
between  them,  a  section  of  which  may  be  seen  at 
a,  fig.  16.  Above  this,  the  drain  is  partly  filled 
with  small  stones,  covered  over  with  gravel  or 
some  vegetable  substance  c,  and  the  space  d,  above 
filled  with  earth. 

A  third  method  is  shown  in  fig.  17.  This  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  second  method  in  the  manner  of  ar¬ 
ranging  the  three  stones  forming  the  three-sided 
opening,  a.  The  drain  is  left  square  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  a  flat  stone  is  laid  in,  and  the  two  other 
stones  are  set  upon  this  at  the  sides  of  t-he  drain, 


and  then  leaned  against  each  other  at  the  top,  or 
one  of  the  stones  is  wider  and  lies  over  the  upper 
edge  of  the  other.  In  either  case  there  is  left  the 
opening  a,  fig.  17,  and  above  them  is  placed  the 
layer  of  small  stones  as  before  described. 

Which  of  the  two 
methods  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred,  that  of  fig.  16, 
or  that  of  fig.  17,  de' 
pends  much  upon  the 
character  of  the  soil  at 
the  bottom  of  the 
drain.  In  a  compact, 
hard  soil,  we  should 
prefer  the  first  ar¬ 
rangement,  fig.  16,  for 
two  especial  reasons : 
1st,  in  fig.  17  there  is 
always  danger  of  the 
fig.  17.  displacement  and  fall¬ 

ing-in  of  the  side  stones.  Great  care  is  needed  in 
putting  in  the  upper  layer  of  small  stones,  and  af¬ 
ter  the  completion  of  the  drain,  there  is  still  dan¬ 
ger  of  some  such  displacement  in  a  long  drain. 
2d,  in  fig.  16,  when  there  is  but  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  it  will  be  compressed  within  the  nar¬ 
rower  channel  in  the  lower  part,  and  on  this  ac¬ 
count  there  will  be  a  strong  current  to  wash  out 
any  sand  or  clay  that  may  have  found  its  way 
int6  (he  drain  ;  while  in  fig.  17,  a  small  quantity 
of  water  will  be  so  much  spread  over  the  bottom 
as  to  diminish  its  current,  and  hence  the  greater 
liability  of  clogging  up. 

But  in  a  less  compact  soil,  fig.  17  would  be 
preferable,  since  the  flat  stone  at  the  bottom 
gives  a  good  foundation  for  the  rest  of  the  filling 
up,  and  this  would  be  safer  than  the  arrangement 
in  fig.  16,  where  the  side-stones  rest  simply  upon 
the  soil,  and  may  be  pressed  out  of  place. 

As  before  hinted,  the  character  of  the  soil,  the 
quantity  of  water  to  be  conveyed  away,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  kind  and  quantity  of  stones  that  can 
be  most  cheaply  obtained,  must  decide  which  of 
these  several  kinds  of  stone  drains  is  best  adapted 
to  a  particular  farm  or  locality.  Where  small 
s-ones  only  can  be  obtained,  the  first  method 
must  necessarily  be  adopted.  Where  a  small 
quantity  only  of  suitable  flat  stones,  with  an 
abundance  of  small  ones,  can  be  obtained,  then 
the  third  or  fourth  method  would  be  the  best. 

Depth  of  Stone  Drains. — The  general  depth 
of  drains,  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the 
soil  drained,  will  be  discussed  in  our  general  re¬ 
marks  upon  this  subject.  Stone  drains,  especial¬ 
ly,  need  to  be  made  deep,  from  the  depth  of  filling 
they  require.  They,  like  all  covered  drains, 
should  be  placed  entirely  below  reach  of  the 
plow.  The  common  depth  of  plowing,  now  prac¬ 
ticed,  should  not  be  taken  as  any  guide  here  ;  for 
in  many  fields,  and  indeed  on  most  farms,  the 
the  plow  has  seldom  penetrated  below  six  inches 
from  the  surface.  But  a  better  system  is  coming 
into  practice.  We  are  quite  sure  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  most  land  will  be  generally  bro¬ 
ken  up  with  the  surface  plow  at  least  twelve 
inches  deep,  and  then  six  or  eight  inches  deeper 
with  the  subsoil  plow.  After  lands  have  been  freed 
from  water  for  a  year  or  two,  by  draining,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  deeper 
they  can  be  stirred  and  pulverized,  the  greater 
will  be  the  produce.  The  top  of  the  stone  filling 
should  then  be  at  least  18  or  20  inches  below  the 
surface.  Seven  inches  more  should  be  allowed 
for  the  duct  in  the  bottom  of  the  third  or  fourth 
methods,  (figs.  16  and  17.)  The  depth  of  stone 
above  the  duct  will  depend  upon  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  soil,  the  abundance  of  materials  for  fill 
ittg,  and  the  distance  of  the  drains  from  each  oth- 
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er.  The  side  of  the  drain  constitutes  a  drawing 
surface.  If  the  soil  is  compact,  the  wider  this 
surface,  and  the  more  effectual  will  be  the  draining. 
In  clay  land,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  layer  of 
loose  stones,  12  inches  deep.  Less  than  this  will 
answer  in  a  soil  that  presents  less  resistance  to 
the  water.  These  circumstances  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  the  drain  should  in  all  cases  be  sunk 
not  less  than  34  to  40  inches  deep,  according  to 
porosity  of  the  soil.  In  our  general  remarks,  we 
shall  present  other  reasons  for  constructing  all 
kinds  of  drains  even  deeper  than  this,  in  most 
cases. 

THE  SEWING  MACHINE 

An  almost  unlimited  number  of  inquiries  from 
our  readers,  on  this  topic,  aside  from  our  own 
personal  interest  in  the  matter,  as  a  purchaser, 
has  induced  us  to  devote  considerable  time  to  in¬ 
vestigating  not  only  the  respective  claims  of  dif¬ 
ferent  machines  offered  to  the  public,  but  also 
whether  even  the  best  of  them  would  be  a  paying 
investment.  On  the  latter  point  we  have  become 
fully  convinced  that  nearly  all  kinds  of  family 
sewing  can  be  done  more  rapidly,  and  even  bet¬ 
ter  by  machinery  than  by  hand.  We  consider 
the  difference  in  this  respect  as  fully  equal  to  that 
of  threshing  grain  by  a  machine  and  by  hand. 
Take  a  single  illustration.  The  other  evening  on 
going  home  we  found  a  sheet  just  “  basted,” 
ready  to  be  hemmed  or  stitched.  Though  we 
have  never  learned  to  use  a  thimble,  (having  al¬ 
ways  been  favored  with  a  kind  mother,  sister, 
wife  or  friend,  to  do  all  needed  stitching,)  on 
the  above  occasion  we  proposed  to  turn  scamster , 
and  stitch  the  sheet.  The  result  of  the  trial  was, 
we  stitched  the  edges  of  the  sheet,  at  the  rate  of  a 
yard,  in  three  minutes,  “  including  stoppings,”  and 
some  good  judges,  present,  pronounced  our  work 
not  to  be  excelled  in  fineness,  regularity  and  beau¬ 
ty  of  stitch,  by  the  best  hand  sewer.  This  was 
our  first  trial  on  actual  needle-work — we  had 
played  sew,  with  pieces  of  cloth,  a  dozen  times  be¬ 
fore.  We  have  since  far  excelled  our  first  effort. 
Any  of  our  lady  readers  can  estimate  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  sewing  a  close,  fine,  strong  stitch,  even 
at  only  the  rate  of  a  yard  in  three  minutes. 

We  could  give  many  illustrations  that  have  al¬ 
ready  been  developed  in  our  own  family  in  less 
than  one  month’s  trial ;  but  it  may  suffice  to  say 
that  where  there  is  much  sewing  to  be  done  in  a 
family — and  where  is  there  not  1 — it  is  cheaper  to 
employ  a  good  machine,  even  if  it  cost  $200  or 
$300,  or  more.  Suppose  a  housewife  could,  with 
a  machine,  do  up  her  family  sewing  during  a 
year,  easier  than  by  working  with  a  needle 
and  having  the  assistance  of  a  seamstress  five 
weeks.  This  would  save,  in  wages  and  board, 
say  $25,  which  would  pay  the  interest  on  $200, 
and  leave  $11  for  wear  and  repair.  We  estimate 
the  saving  as  greater  than  this,  and  we  are  free 
to  say  that,  looking  at  the  subject  in  barely  an 
economical  point  of  view,  it  our  machine  could 
not  be  replaced,  we  would  not  part  with  it  for 
$400  or  $500.  The  cost  was  $125 — $110  for  the 
machine  itself,  and  $15  for  having  it  put  in  an 
extra  cabinet,  which  serves  the  triple  purpose  of 
a  table,  work-stand,  small  chest  of  drawers,  be¬ 
sides  being  a  handsome  piece  of  “  furniture.” 

With  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  using  the  sew¬ 
ing  machine,  on  which  point  many  inquiries  have 
been  made  of  us,  we  think  it  requires  just  about 
the  same  degree  of  skill,  or  “  gumption,”  as  the 
Yankees  term  it,  to  use  a  sewing  machine  suc¬ 
cessfully,  that  it  does  to  operate  a  common  grain- 
thresher,  or  a  mowing  machine.  Our  own  was 
sent  home  with  only  the  manufacturers’  printed 
directions,  and  it  has  been  worked  successfully. 


Others  have  found  some  difficulty,  though  not  of 
an  insurmountable  character  where  a  good  ma¬ 
chine  has  been  obtained.  [A  lady  in  Ohio  wrote 
us  an  instructive  chapter  on  the  various  difficulties 
in  her  first  experience,'  which  we  intended  to 
have  published,  but  we  have  mislaid  her  letter, 
and  have  not  her  Post-Office  address.  Will  she 
please  write  again  1] 

As  to  the  best  kind  of  sewing  machines,  we  are 
loth  to  say  a  word,  and  have  no  interest  in  doing 
so.  There  are  three,  perhaps  four  kinds  now  be¬ 
fore  the  public,  either  of  which  is  better  than  no 
kind.  We  nave  found  none  of  them  sold  at  less 
than  $85  to  $100  and  upward,  which  we  consid¬ 
ered  worth  buying.  Wheeler  &  Wilson’s,  Sing¬ 
er’s,  and  Grover  &  Baker’s  machines,  all  work 
under  Howe’s  patent,  and  are,  so  far,  the  best 
machines  made,  we  think.  We  were  interested 
in  witnessing  the  operation  of  Robinson  &  Ro¬ 
per’s,  but  not  enough  to  give  it  any  prefence  over 
the  others.  For  our  own  family  use,  we  became 
fully  satisfied  that  Grover  &  Baker’s  machine  is 
the  best,  and  we  accordingly  purchased  it. 

From  among  the  many  letters  on  this  topic, 
from  ladies  who  have  used  the  sewing  machines, 
we  have  only  room  for  the  following,  from  Anna 
Hope,  whose  contributions  on  Household  Econo¬ 
my  are  familiar  to  many  of  the  older  readers  of 
this  Journal. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agricultur. 

An  intelligent  farmer  would  despise  himseli  il 
he  failed  to  make  subservient  to  his  interests  any 
improvement  in  agricultural  implements,  or  ne¬ 
glected  to  derive  advantage  from  any  new  inven¬ 
tion  of  which  his  circumstances  would  permit 
him  to  avail  himself.  That  the  more  expensive 
implements  find  many  purchasers,  may  be  readily 
seen  from  the  sales  books  of  firms  who  deal  in 
them.  One  such  house  of  my  acquaintance  has 
sold  this  year  about  two  thousand  mowing  ma¬ 
chines,  and  from  two  to  three  thousand  threshers, 
the  prices  of  which  are  $120  and  $130,  and  these 
machines  are  of  course  needed  only  for  a  few 
weeks  in  the  year.  That  the  purchase  of  them 
is  good  economy,  may  fairly  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  so  many  are  sold,  and  that  they  give  so 
good  satisfaction.  We  rejoice  in  all  these  helps 
afforded  to  men  to  make  their  labor  easier  or 
more  productive,  and  we  wish  most  fervently 
that  woman  might  be  equally  relieved  in  her  own 
sphere  of  labor ;  nor  are  we  unmindful  that 
whatever  diminishes  the  number  of  “  hands”  on 
a  farm,  diminishes  the  number  of  mouths  to  be 
fed,  and  the  number  of  dishes  to  be  washed,  and 
thus  indirectly  makes  the  labor  of  the  house  less 
burdensome.  But  woman  needs  “  aid  and  com¬ 
fort”  designed  expressly  for  herself.  She  is  too 
often  considered  very  much  of  an  agricultural 
implement — a  piece  of  property  secured  at  the 
altar — to  be  employed  in  any  way  that  will  add 
most,  with  the  least  outlay,  to  the  money  income 
of  the  farm,  and  she  is  not  always  cared  for  with 
the  same  watchfulness  and  anxiety  that  is  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  horses  and  cattle  of  her  husband. 
They  must  not  be  neglected,  nor  over-worked,  but 
she,  poor  creature,  is  never  supposed  to  be  weary 
nor  over-burdened.  This  idea  of  property  in 
woman  is  a  remnant  of  barbarism,  when  brute 
force  was  the  basis  of  power,  and  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  remaining  barbarism  in  the  so-called  civ¬ 
ilized  world.  The  more  thoroughly  the  world 
becomes  civilized  and  Christianized,  the  more 
general  will  be  the  recognition  of  woman  as  an 
individual  embodied  soul,  with  wants  and  capaci¬ 
ties  no  less  numerous  and  actual  than  man’s,  and 
whatever  will  contribute  to  her  comfort  will  be 
deemed  no  less  important  than  what  contributes 
to  his. 


The  inventive  genius  of  the  present  age  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  develop  itself  in  mechanical  contriv¬ 
ances  for  the  relief  of  woman,  and  none  of  these 
are  destined  to  prove  a  greater  blessing  than 
that  of  the  Sewing  Machine.  Many  a  life  has 
been  sacrificed  in  unremitt  ng  toil,  and  the  needle 
has  pierced  more  hearts  than  the  stiletto  or 
sword,  but  a  brighter  day  is  dawning,  and  the 
sewing  of  a  family  need  no  longer  oe  locked  upon 
with  trembling  and  dread.  For  several  years  I 
have  been  much  interested  in  sewing  machines, 
as  a  means  of  emancipation  to  woman,  and  have 
examined  with  great  interest  every  new  improve¬ 
ment  that  came  to  my  knowledge.  The  price 
alone  deterred  me  from  long  ago  availing  myself 
of  the  services  of  one,  for  after  seeing  how 
quickly  and  well  they  did  their  work,  I  could  not 
be  satisfied  with  the  slow  progress  made  by  my 
fingers,  and  I  could  but  feel  that  I  was  bringing 
myself  down  to  the  level  of  mere  matter,  if  I 
willingly  did  what  a  machine  could  do  much 
better  and  more  rapidly.  At  length  I  grew  des¬ 
perate,  for  I  was  haunted  by  unfinished  work, 
and  it  would  neither  “  down,”  nor  be  done  at  my 
bidding,  noi  by  my  persevering  efforts.  Wherever 
I  went,  shirts  with  outstretched  sleeves  and 
dangling  wrist-bands  hung  in  mid-air  before  my 
eyes,  hurling  defiance  at  me,  like  some  evil 
genius  of  fairy  times,  and  grinning  with  most 
hideous  triumph.  For  months  these  frightful 
spirits  tormented  me,  ut,  thanks  to  the  Inventor 
of  Sewing  Machines  1  at  length  found  a  spell 
powerful  enough  to  “  lay  them,”  and  since  I  have 
used  it,  not  one  has  dared  to  show  his  ugly  head. 
Shirts  are  now  no  longer  frisked  about  in  the  air 
by  hobgoblins,  but  remain  quietly  in  the  drawer, 
and  do  not  at  all  detract  from  my  happiness,  for 
to  make  one  is  but  the  work  of  a  few  hours,  and 
I  have  leisure  to  look  at  the  “  estray”  buttons. 
I  am  not,  by  any  means,  the  only  woman  whose 
peace  has  been  disturbed  by  necessary  but  unac¬ 
complished  work.  I  have  had  abundance  of  sym¬ 
pathy  in  these  trials,  and  now  I  should  be  most 
happy  to  enjoy  equal  sympathy  in  the  relief  I 
have  found  from  them. 

For  several  months  I  have  used  in  my  family 
one  of  Grover  6c  Baker’s  Cabinet  Machines,  and 
have  found  it  capabte  of  accomplishing  all  I  ex¬ 
pected  from  it,  and  all  that  it  promised.  I  have 
done  upon  it  every  variety  of  family  sewing,  from 
muslin  sleeves  to  dresses  and  pantaloons,  and  the 
work  has  proved  equally  strong  and  durable  as 
sewing  done  by  hand.  I  never  feel  hurried  in  my 
sewing,  nor  do  I  feel  that  I  have  not  leisure  for 
rest.  I  can  afford  time  for  an  excursion  with  my 
children,  without  neglecting  any  necessary  work, 
and  I  have  no  twinges  of  conscience  when  I  sit 
down  to  read  a  newspaper  or  a  book.  It  is  not 
simply  because  of  the  actual  work  done  that  a 
Sewing  Machine  is  one  of  the  richest  of  family 
blessings,  but  it  possesses  a  high  value  in  bringing 
with  it  freedom  from  wearyin  g  care  and  anxiety. 
There  are  few  families  that  do  not  need  the  relief 
such  a  seamstress  would  afford,  and  perhaps  none 
need  it  more  than  those  of  farmers,  for  their  do¬ 
mestic  cares  and  labors  are  usually  numerous  and 
pressing.  There  is  certainly  no  class  of  persons 
for  whom  I  feel  a  deeper  interest,  or  a  more  ear¬ 
nest  respect,  for  the  blood  of  farmers  flows  in  my 
veins,  and  with  it  a  most  ardent  love  of  country 
life ;  and  if  by  adding  my  testimony  to  that  of 
others  in  regard  to  the  value  of  a  Machine  ■which 
may  bring  relief  to  my  over-burdened  sisters,  I 
enn  do  aught  to  benefit  them,  I  am  happy  to  give 
them  the  result  of  my  experience.  I  know  some¬ 
thing  of  their  toil,  of  their  weariness,  of  their  need 
of  relaxation,  and  I  would  fain  introduce  to  their 
notice  that  which  will  lighten  the  toil,  diminish 
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the  weariness,  arid  give  them  leisure  for  social 
enjoyment. 

This  is  indeed  “  a  working-day  world,”  but  one 
not  alone  for  work  for  the  body.  It  must  he  cared 
for,  but  the  mind,  the  heart,  the  soul,  must  not  be 
neglected.  Every  IVi  other  lias  a  higher  duty  to 
perform  than  to  fee  and  clothe  her  children. 
They  are  to  be  educaied,  and  to  be  educated  for 
Heaven,  and  whatever  will  enable  her  to  give 
more  time  to  this  nobler  work  is  to  her  and  hers 
no  small  blessing.  What  if  Sewing  Machines  are 
expensive  1  They  are  no  more  so  than  Mowers 
and  Threshers,  and  money  should  not  be  weighed 
in  the  balance  against  time ,  for  on  one  depends 
only  the  lower  needs  of  this  life,  while  on  the 
proper  use  of  the  other  depends  our  eternal  des¬ 
tiny.  Next  to  the  gospel,  I  consider  the  general 
introduction  of  the  Sewing  Machine  the  best  gift 
to  woman,  for  it  gives  her  time  to  cultivate  her 
own  higher  nature,  and  to  devote  herself  more 
fully  to  the  best  interests  of  her  children. 

Anna  Hope. 


LIEBIG’S  LAST  LET TEE  ON 
MANUEES. 


T0  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

In  Liebig’s  third  and  last  letter  on  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  lately  published,  he  says:  “It  is 
therefore  impossible  to  attribute  the  effect  of  stall 
manure  to  its  combustible  elements;  if  these  have 
any  good  effects  it  is  of  a  subordinate  nature.  The 
effect  of  the  stall  manure  rests,  without  the  least 
doubt,  upon  the  amount  of  the  incombustible  ele¬ 
ments  of  plants  which  it  contains.”  If  this  doc¬ 
trine  is  true,  it  is  folly  for  a  farmer  to  save  his 
stable  manure  from  the  waste  of  firefang,  and 
too  rapid  decomposition,  as  the  ashes  of  the  ma¬ 
nure  contain  the  only  elements  of  much  value  to 
vegetable  nutrition.  But  every  farmer’s  experi¬ 
ence  and  experiments  in  manuring  and  culture, 
disprove  this  darling  theory  of  the  great  Chemist 
ef  Giessen.  A  conclusive  proof  of  the  fallacy  of 
this  mineral  theory,  is  found  in  the  very  thorough 
experiments  of  J.  B.  Lawes  and  Dr.  Gilbert,  on 
the  experimental  farm  at  Rothamsted,  England. 
There,  during  five  consecutive  seasons,  an  acre 
plot  of  land  destitute  of  organic  matter,  was 
treated  with  all  the  mineral  elements  sufficient 
for  a  maximum  crop,  and  sown  with  wheat.  An¬ 
other  acre  of  the  same  soil,  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  received  an  addition  of  300  pounds  of  the 
sulphate  of  ammonia :  when,  at  harvest,  this  plot, 
thus  treated  with  ammonia  salts,  produced  double 
the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  contained  on  the 
other  plot ;  like  experiments  afterwards  produced 
the  same  results. 

It  is  true  that  the  atmosphere  will  supply  grow¬ 
ing  plants  with  carbon,  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid,  enough  for  the  structure  of  a  maximum 
crop,  but  if  the  soil  is  deficient  in  nitrogen  the 
crop  will  invariably  be  short ;  this  is  not  only  in 
accordance  with  repeated  experiments  at  Roth¬ 
amsted,  but  with  every  farmer’s  experience,  which 
teaches  him  that  a  manure  heap  that  has  not  lost 
its  ammonia  by  firefang,  or  combustion,  is  a 
much  better  manure  than  the  ashes  of  the  burned 
pile. 

It  is  no  reason,  because  growing  plants  receive 
that  which  forms  their  principal  bulk  from  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  carbon  and  the  elements  of  water,  that 
they  also  receive  from  thence  a  sufficiency  of  ni¬ 
trogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia.  True,  nitrogen 
forms  but  a  small  part  in  the  composition  of  a 
plant ;  but  its  office  is  mainly  as  a  solvent  of  sili¬ 
ca  (1)  and  preparer  of  other  matters  in  the  soil, 
into  soluble  plant-food,  irue,  no  plant  can  grow 
without  the  elements  ofits  ashes,  hut  the  mineral 


soil  is  composed  of  these  elements,  and  it  gives 
them  up  by  disintegration,  long  after  the  organic 
or  combustible  matter  of  the  soil  has  been  ex¬ 
hausted  by  growing  crops.  Again,  those  mineral 
elements  are  never  lost  in  the  decaying  vegeta¬ 
ble  ;  the  falling  leaf,  and  the  decaying  thistle, 
may  die  and  lose  their  organic  matter  in  the  air,  but 
the  ashes  remain  to  form  the  mineral  basis  for 
new  plants.  S.  W. 

Waterloo,  Sept.  11,  1857. 


The  above  cut  represents  a  simple  apparatus 
which  may  be  used  in  shocking  corn.  The  pole 
a  is  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  say  ten 
feet  long.  Its  size  may  vary  with  the  weight  of 
the  wood.  It  is  supported  on  two  legs,  which  are 
simply  round  sticks  fitted  into  auger  holes.  A 
round  stick  b,  three  or  four  feet  long,  passes  loose¬ 
ly  through  an  auger  hole,  say  1£  feet  from  the  up¬ 
per  end  of  the  pole  a.  The  whole  is  made  suffi¬ 
ciently  light  to  be  taken  up  in  one  hand  and  carried 
from  place  to  place.  As  the  corn  is  cut  up  it  is 
placedinthe  four  angles  formed  by  the  pin  b.  When 
the  shock  is  of  the  desired  size  it  is  tied,  the  pin 
6  drawn  out  first,  and  then  the  pole  a.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  whole  thing  is  exceedingly  simple  ; 
with  only  an  ax  and  an  auger  any  one  could  go 
into  the  woods  and  make  one  in  less  than  an 
hour. 


CHINESE  SUGAR  CANE, 

HINTS  UPON  SYRUP-MAKING,  ETC. 

We  have  not  much  to  add  to  last  month’s  sug¬ 
gestions.  Many  persons  have  applied  to  us  to 
procure  them  a  simple,  low-priced  mill  for  press¬ 
ing  out  the  juice  on  a  small  scale.  We  have 
spent  considerable  time  wdth  several  mechanics, 
trying  to  contrive  some  simple  apparatus,  which 
could  be  sold  for  $12  to  $15,  and  yet  suffice  to 
extract  tlie  juice  from  a  few  thousand  canes.  In 
this  effort  we  have  thus  far  been  unsuccessful.  A 
mill  with  iron  rollers  3£  inches  in  diameter  was 
tried,  but  when  these  were  brought  together  near 
enough  to  press  out  any  considerable  proportion 
of  the  juice,  they  would  not  feed  or  draw  in  the 
canes  freely,  and  if  they  did  this,  it  was  next  to 
impossible  to  turn  the  crank  when  a  cane-joint 
passed  in,  even  with  a  multiplying  wheel  to  in¬ 
crease  the  power. 

A  somewhat  larger  mill,  made  at  the  Speed¬ 
well  Iron  Works,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  which  we 
found  on  sale  at  R.  L.  Allen’s,  in  this  city,  was 
tried  with  unripe  canes  from  'pur  field.  This 
has  rollers  8  inches  in  diameter,  with  cogs  work¬ 
ing  into  each  other  at  one  end,  and  a  large  cog¬ 
wheel,  pinion  and  crank  at  the  other,  all  set  in  a 
strong  iron  frame.  This  presses  out  the  juice 
finely,  but  it  requires  more  force  than  man-power 
to  w'ork  it.  If  attached  to  a  horse-power,  by  a 
large  band-wheel,  as  they  are  now  being  made, 
this  is  the  best  mill  we  have  seen  at  so  low  a 
price  as  $75.  For  our  own  user  we  have  calcu¬ 
lated  that,  in  the  end,  it  will  be  cheapest  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  regular  sugar-cane  mill,  of  large  size, 
which  can  be  used  the  piesent  year,  and  if  not 
wanted  afterwards,  be  sold  to  some  one  going 
into  the  business  largely,  at  the  South  if  not 
North.  We  expect  before  closing  this  number  to 
receive  a  description  of  a  rude  mill  being  erected 
in  Ohio — if  this  arives  it  will  be  given  at  page  237. 


It  will  not  be  difficult  to  get  up  an  extempore 
wooden  hand-press,  where  only  a  few  dozens  or 
hundreds  of  canes  are  to  be  tried,  for  the  curiosi¬ 
ty  of  the  thing.  We  suggest  the  following  :  Take 
a  round,  smooth,  hard-wood  log,  10  or  12  inches  in 
diameter,  and  saw  off  two  rollers  10  inches  long, 
set  these  between  two  planks  supported  or  kept 
apart  at  each  end  by  heavy  blocks  cut  10^  inches 
long,  to  allow  an  eighth  of  an  inch  play  for  the 
rollers.  Hoop  the  rollers  at  each  end  with  strong 
iron  bands,  put  on  like  wagon  tires,  by  the  black¬ 
smith.  For  axles,  take  an  iron  rod  16  inches  long 
and  at  least  1£  inches  in  diameter,  and  drive  it 
firmly  through  the  center  of  one  of  the  rollers  pre¬ 
viously  bored  with  an  auger,  letting  the  ends  ex¬ 
tend  through  the  planks  to  form  gudgeons.  Put 
a  similar  rod  through  the  other  roller,  but  let  it 
extend  5  or  6  feet  above  the  frame,  and  bend 
it  over  at  right  angles  for  a  lever  to  turn  \yith. 
The  rollers  being  put  in  place,  spike  the  planks 
firmly  upon  the  10  inch  blocks  at  each  end.  To 
prevent  the  crank  rod  from  turning  jn  the  roller, 
wedge  it  tightly,  and  also  put  a  cross  key  or  pin 
through  it,  at  the  points  where  it  leaves  the  end 
of  the  roller,  and  drive  these  into  the  wood. 
Make  a  little  duct  in  the  lower  plank  to  conduct 
the  juice  to  one  side,  and  into  a  vessel  under¬ 
neath.  To  prevent  the  axles  wearing  into  the 
wood,  nail  two  or  three  pieces  of  flat  iron  around 
them  upon  the  upper  and  lower  sides  of  the  plank 
frame.  Anyone,  with  a  little  assistance  from  a 
blacksmith,  can  construct  a  simple  apparatus  like 
this  in  a  single  day,  and  the  whole  cost  need  not 
exceed  five  dollars. 

We  recently  conversed  with  Mr.  A.  Stouten- 
horough,  of  Dallas  Co.,  Ala  ,  who  has  been  mak¬ 
ing  syrup  successfully  this  year,  and  we  give  his 
experience,  writing  from  memory.  He  planted 
several  acres  of  Chinese  Sugar  Cane,  in  drills, 
putting  one  seed  in  a  place.  Each  seed  produced 
one  large  central  stalk  with  a  number  of  suckers. 
The  suckers  not  being  so  forward  as  the  main 
stalks,  lie  commenced  cutting  out  and  grinding 
the  latter  toward  the  close  of  August,  or  as  soon 
as  the  seed  began  to  ripen.  The  suckers  are  to 
be  pressed  as  they  mature.  He  constructed  two 
upright  wooden  rollers,  of  large  size,  putting  an 
iron  band  around  the  ends  of  them,  and  fitting  with 
wooden  cogs  to  make  them  turn  together.  They 
were  set  into  a  strong  frame,  one  of  them  pro¬ 
jecting  up  for  the  attachment  of  a  lever  for 
driving  by  horse.  With  this  mill  he  pressed  out 
about  70  gallons  of  juice  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
day,  which  was  put  into  a  120  gallon  cauldron,  or 
iron  kettle,  and  boiled  down  just  as  he  would  sap 
for  maple  sugar.  The  scum  rising  from  time  to 
time  was  skimmed  off,  and  when  it  had  become 
clear  he  added  to  it  14  or  15  tea-spoonfuls  ol 
slaked  lime,  first  stirring  it  in  water  to  the  con¬ 
sistence  of  milk.  The  boiling  was  continued, 
skimming  when  needed,  and  with  a  slower  heat 
towards  the  close  of  the  process.  The  result 
was,  12  to  14  gallons  of  thick  syrup  of  very  supe 
rior  quality  from  each  70  gallons  of  juice. 

This  experiment,  on  a  rough  scale,  by  one  with¬ 
out  previous  experience  in  sugar-making,  will  be 
suggestive  to  others  in  like  circumstances.  In 
boiling  down  the  juice,  it  is  important  to  heat  it 
soon  after  it  is  expressed.  The  heat  should  be 
kept  just  below  boiling  until  most  of  the  scum 
rises  when  it  may  be  taken  off,  the  lime  added  as 
previously  described,  and  the  boiling  be  continued 
as  long  as  desired,  removing  from  time  to  time  all 
scum  that  accumulates.  The  syrup  will  be  im¬ 
proved  by  letting  it  cool  after  boiling  down,  say 
one-half;  then  strain  it  through  a  woolen  cloth  ; 
stir  in  some  whites  of  eggs  ;  hea  tit  again  gradual¬ 
ly  and  skim,  and  then  complete  the  boiling, 
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WONDERS  OF  THE  BEE-HIVE. 


Number  IV. 

Strongly  defended  as  the  bee-hive  is,  one  might 
very  soon  be  dissuaded  from  an  attempt  to  look 
inside  of  it.  by  one  or  two  attacks  from  the  in¬ 
habitants.  A  single  bee  can  inflict  such  an  injury 
as  to  make  one  cautious,  but  alas  !  for  the  man 
who  is  attacked  by  a  whole  swarm. 

The  anger  of  bees  can,  however,  be  checked 
in  various  ways.  A  little  smoke  blown  in  at 
the  entrance  to  the  hive  has  the  effect  of  making 
them  quite  peaceable,  and  of  driving  them  so  far 
away  that  it  is  easy  to  make  an  examination  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  comb.  This  may  be  tobac¬ 
co-smoke,  or  still  better,  the  smoke  of  spunk,  (a 
tinder  frequently  oalled  punk.)  Cotton  dipped  in  a 
weak  solution  of  salt-peter  and  then  dried,  is  also 
recommended ;  or,  if  necessary,  the  bees  can  all 
be  put  to  sleep  by  chloroform,  the  vapor  of  whioh 
has  as  decided  an  influence  on  insects  as  on  men. 
We  cannot  recommend  its  common  use,  how¬ 
ever.  It  takes  the  bees  several  hours  to  recover 
from  the  effects  of  it,  and  some  do  not  survive, 
either  because  they  are  suffocated,  or  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  they  come  in  contact  with  the  stings  of 
their  neighbors,  which  seem  to  be  convulsively 
thrust  out  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment.  The 
system  of  management  introduced  and  advocated 
by  Mr.  Langstroth,  takes  advantage  of  the  in¬ 
stinct  that  prompts  the  bees  to  fill  themselves 
with  liquid  sweets,  and  makes  them  peaceful  by 
sprinkling  them  with  sweetened  water. 

By  some  such  plan  we  will  suppose  ourselves 
to  have  gained  access  to  the  inside  of  the  hive, 
and  to  have  obtained  peaceable  possession  of  a 
large  sheet  of  comb,  to  which  we  proceed  now  to 
give  our  attention,  and  it  is  worthy  of  our  study. 

It  is  a  specimen  of  insect  architecture,  framed 
according  to  unvarying  instinct,  and  so  admirably 
contrived  that  no  wit  of  man  can  improve  upon  it. 
All  that  we  oan  do  is  to  come  to  it  for  instruction. 

We  find  the  empty  comb  very  light,  though  one 
filled  with  honey  is  heavy.  It  is  delicate,  and 
easily  broken  with  the  pressure  of  the  fingers. 
We  must  handle  it  with  oaution.  The  piece  we 
have  is  made  up  of  six-sided  cups,  of  about  the 
same  size  and  depth,  placed  side  by  side,  and  as 
many  similar  ones,  opening  the  other  way  on  the 
other  side  of  the  comb.  Near  the  upper  edge  are 
a  few  oells  larger  and  deeper  than  the  rest,  and 
oeoasionally  we  find  one  with  only  five  sides. 
This  sheet  of  comb  was  hung  edgewise  from  the 
top  of  the  hive,  and  parallel  to  it,  on  either  side, 
were  others  like  it ;  and  as  it  had  no  connection 
with  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  and  only  partially 
with  the  sides,  it  was  evidently  built  from  the  top 
downwards.  And  it  was  built  by  the  bees :  no 
one  else  had  a  hand  in  it.  The  manufacture  was 
all  earried  on  within  the  hive.  There  are  no  chips, 
nor  gravel,  nor  sand  :  no  straws,  nor  threads,  nor 
leaves  ;  no  saw-dust,  nor  scrapings  of  wood,  nor 
lint.  Such  things  may  do  very  well  for  the  nests 
of  birds  and  hornets  and  mice  ;  but  the  bee  dis¬ 
dains  all  such  aid,  and  carries  nothing  to  its  hive 
that  is  weather-worn  or  soiled.  It  uses  nothing 
at  seoond  hand.  And  for  neatness  and  delicacy 
of  workmanship,  these  oells  are  a  model  for  me¬ 
chanics  and  artisans. 

“  How  skillfully  she  builds  her  cell: 

How  neat  she  spreads  her  wax  !” 

And  now  we  ask  what  the  comb  is  for,  and  why 
the  bees  are  led  to  make  it,  just  as  they  do. 

The  bees,  living  in  large  companies,  and  being 
obliged  to  collect  their  supply  of  food  for  the  year 
while  the  flowers  are  in  bloom,  need  some  means 
of  storing  up  their  winter  treasures,  and  also  of 
eherishing  and  feeding  their  young  brood.  The 
(bod  of  the  bees  is  honey  ;  and  they  give  their 


brood  the  pollen  or  fine  dust  of  flowers  ;  and  as 
they  are  sensitive  to  extreme  cold,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  these  things  packed  away  where  they  can 
be  easily  obtained  in  winter. 

To  meet  these  wants  the  bees  provide  small 
cells,  which  are  sufficient  to  answer  as  cradles 
for  the  young  bee  till  it  comes  to  maturity,  and 
which  will  also  hold  a  few  drops  of  honey,  or  a 
small  cake  of  bee-bread.  We  sometimes  keep 
liquid  honey  in  tumblers  or  bottles ;  but  these 
would  not  answer  for  the  bees,  as  they  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  drowned  in  their  own  food,  if  it  was  put 
up  in  vessels  of  such  a  size.  Probably  too,  the 
honey  keeps  better  in  small  cells  than  in  larger 
cups.  We  put  all  vessels  containing  liquids  with 
the  open  side  up,  at  least  until  they  are  properly 
corked  and  secured,  but  the  bees  have  their  cells 
open  sideways.  This  they  can  do  with  small 
cells,  without  risk  of  losing  their  contents  ;  the 
experiment  would  not  be  successful  with  quart 
cups.  But  why  do  it  at  all  1  For  two  reasons. 
First — if  the  combs  were  placed  horizontally,  like 
a  set  of  pantry  shelves,  they  would  not  be  strong 
enough  to  bear  their  own  weight  when  filled  with 
honey  and  covered  with  bees  ;  and  then,  such  an 
arrangement  would  only  allow  the  cells  to  be  on  one 
side  of  the  comb,  and  would  require  a  great  deal 
more  wax  for  storing  an  equal  amount  of  honey. 

The  bees  begin  to  build  at  the  top,  and  work 
downwards ;  why  is  this  1  It  would  be  a  singular 
thing  for  a  carpenter  to  begin  a  house  at  the 
ridge-pole  and  build  down  to  the  cellar.  Of  course 
the  bees  must  have  something  provided  to  fasten 
their  combs  to  :  a  branch  of  a  tree,  a  board,  or 
something  of  the  kind.  They  do  not  “  build  a 
castle  in  the  air,”  exactly.  But  beginning  at  the, 
top  they  can  get  a  firm  hold,  and  arrange  their 
sheets  of  comb  on  plumb-lines,  and  then  all  the 
strain  of  their  own  weight  and  of  the  honey  is  di¬ 
rectly  downwards ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  they 
built  Hpwards,  as  they  can  be  compelled  to  do,  the 
comb  would  be  in  constant  danger  of  tipping  to  one 
side  or  the  other,  and  breaking  with  the  weight 
of  the  bees.  Now  for  the  shape  of  the  cells. 

7  hey  are  six-sided  figures,  with  very  thin  walls. 
W e  might  expeot  round  cells,  but  this  would  demand 
much  more  labor,  and  a  much  larger  consumption 
of  honey  for  the  manufacture  of  the  wax.  The 
most  economical  shape  is  one  allowing  the  cells  to 
be  all  exactly  alike,  with  no  loss  of  space  between. 


These  figures  show  that  the  square  and  the 
equilateral  triangle  would  use  up  all  the  space, 
without  loss.  But  neither  the  square  nor  the  tri¬ 
angular  form  would  be  the  best  for  the  round  body 
of  the  bee.  The  circular  shape  would  seem  pref¬ 
erable,  but  for  the  enormous  consumption  of  wax, 
which  is  indicated  by  figure  3. 


the  hexagon ,  we  shall  find  it  answering  every  end. 
A  hexagon  is  a  figure  of  six  equal  sides  whose 
corners  are  all  found  in  the  eircumference  of  a 


circle  described  about  the  same  center  as  in  fig.  4. 

Any  number  of  these  six-sided  figures  can  be 
put  together,  without  chinks  between  ;  and  each 
one  of  the  six  sides  of  one  cell  will  form  one  of 
the  walls  of  another  cell ;  and  so  we  get  the  gen¬ 
uine  honey-comb. 


Fig.  5. 

A  comb  constructed  in  this  way  is  less  easily 
broken  than  one  made  with  square  or  three-sided 
cells,  and  retains  the  honey  better  than  if  the  cells 
were  much  larger.  Most  of  the  cells  in  a  hive 
are  made  of  the  size  of  our  last  figure  ;  but 
sometimes  when  honey  is  very  abundant,  they 
are  made  somewhat  larger,  and  in  such  cells  the 
drone  bees  are  reared. 

'  And  what  shall  be  the  form  of  the  bottom  of 
these  honey-cups  1  The  circular  form  would  be 
unobjectionable  so  far  as  any  single  one  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  as  the  cells  are  to  be  arranged  so  that 
the  same  wax-plate  is  to  serve  for  the  bottom  of 

two  cells,  a  circular  form  - - __ - 

would  require  a  waste-  I 

ful  use  of  wax.  This  is  lw‘ 

show'n  by  the  heavy _ ,2k, _ 

black  lino  of  figure  0.  f 

If  the  arrangement  was 

such  as  to  make  each  of _ A.  _ 

the  cells  opposite  two  Fig.  6. 


others,  there  would  be 
some  saving  as  shown 
in  fig.  7;  and  if  straight 
lines  were  substituted 
for  curved  ones,  there 
would  be  still  greater 
improvement ;  and  this 
representation  is  more 

nearly  like  the  form  ac¬ 
tually  adopted.  (Fig.  8.) 

We  find  in  fact  that 
the  bottom  of  every 
cell  is  composed  of 
three  four-sided  plates, 
each  of  which  forms 
part  of  the  bottom  of  Fig.  8. 

another  cell ;  so  that  every  cell  is  opposite  to  three 
others  ;  an  arrangement  that  gives  great  increase 
ot  firmness  to  the  whole  structure.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  is  seen  in  the  next  figures. 


Figure  9  shows  a  sin-  Fig.  10. 

gle  cell  opposite  to  three  others  ;  and  in  figure  10 
the  black  lines  indicate  the  boundaries  of  the  cells 
on  one  side,  the  dotted  ones  those  of  the  cells  on 
the  other  side.  The  cells  in  this  figure  are  about 
the  size  of  drone  oells,  and  when  the  bees  have 
occasion  to  join  these  large  cells  to  smaller  ones, 
of  course  some  of  the  connecting  links  become 
irregular  in  shape. 

When  the  cells  are  full  of  honey,  they  are  cov¬ 
ered  over  with  white  caps  of  wax,  which  protect 
the  contentswfrom  the  air,  but  are  easily  removed 
when  circumstances  demand  it.  Cells  occupied 
by  the  young  brood  are  also  covered  with  a  darker 
colored  substance  which  enables  one  to  distin¬ 
guish  them  at  a  glance. 

To  this  long  aocount  we  will  only  add  the 
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statement,  that  the  ranges  of  comb  a*e  placed  so 
near  to  each  other  as  to  give  only  the  room  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  bees  to  pass  each  other  without  jost¬ 
ling  ;  and  in  all  these  things  the  bees  are  guided 
by  an  unerring  instinct,  and  have  been  thus 
guided  for  ages  ;  bearing  constant  testimony  to  the 
over-ruling  providence  of  Him  who  made  all 
things,  the  swarming  insect  as  well  as  the  firma¬ 
ment  and  every  living  thing.  All  his  works 
praise  Him. 

INSECTS  HURTFUL  TO  VEGE¬ 
TATION. 


One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  suocess  and 
pleasure  in  farming  and  gardening,  is  the  ravages 
of  insects.  Their  name  is  legion.  You  meet 
them  in  Spring  on  first  turning  up  the  soil  with 
plow  and  spade,  they  swarm  about  you  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  they  dog  your  steps  in  Autumn,  and  if  you 
try  to  oultivate  plants  in  Winter,  they  infest  your 
green  house,  conservatory  and  parlor.  They  prey 
upon  every  tree,  shrub,  vine,  plant,  flower  and 
fruit  that  man  cultivates ;  nay,  it  is  said  that- 
nearly  every  plant  has  six  or  eight  special  ene¬ 
mies.  Nor  is  it  very  consoling  to  think  that  every 
swarm  of  insects  around  us  is  only  one  phase  of 
their  existence.  When  they  die,  they  will  not 
stay  dead,  like  good,  honest  enemies,  but  reappean, 
metamorphosed  into  some  new  shape,  requiring 
some  new  method  of  attack.  Moths,  millers  and 
flies,  are  but  the  representatives  and  propagators 
of  maggots,  worms,  caterpillars,  &c.,  innumer¬ 
able.  Is  not  this  one  of  the  plagues  of  old  Egypt 
reproduced  1 

But  shame  on  the  farmer  or  gardener  who  sits 
down  in  despair,  and  lets  this  allied  army  take 
undisturbed  possession  of  his  grounds  !  Let  him 
rather  set  himself  to  studying  the  habits  of  his 
enemies,  to  finding  out  their  weak  points,  and 
when  and  how  they  can  be  best  assaulted  and 
vanquished.  Much  useful  information  has  already 
been  collected  on  this  subject  by  Amorican  and 
foreign  writers.  Tho  late  Dr.  Harris,  of  Boston, 
prepared  a  valuable  book  on  the  insects  injurious 
to  vegetation,  and  Dr.  Fitch,  of  Albany,  is  now  in¬ 
dustriously  at  work  among  the  varmints,  learning 
all  their  ways,  taking  their  portraits  and  writing 
their  memoirs ;  all  of  which  will  soon  appear  in 
his  second  Report  to  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural 
Society.  These  publications  also  give  some  of 
the  best  remedies  for  preventing  the  increase  of 
insects  and  stopping  their  ravages.  We  could 
only  wish  that  some  competent  hand  would  con¬ 
dense  these  reports  into  a  small  and  cheap  book 
for  universal  circulation. 

Something  has  already  been  learned  concern¬ 
ing  these  depredators,  and  the  mode  of  destroy¬ 
ing  them,  which  is  of  practical  value.  Take  the 
curculio,  for  an  instance.  We  have  at  least 
learned  that  certain  methods  of  combatting  him 
once  relied  upon  are  ammunition  thrown  away. 
We  now  know  that  he  can’t  be  fenced  out  by  high 
palings,  nor  kept  from  ascending  trees  by  rings  of 
tin,  or  cotton  batting,  or  tarred  ropes,  and  that  he 
will  often  circumvent  pigs  and  chickens.  Fre¬ 
quently  jarring  the  tree  and  gathering  up  the  fall¬ 
en  fruit  and  insects,  and  dusting  the  top  of  the 
tree  with  lime  and  sulphur  seem  now  to  promise 
more  benefit  than  any  other  remedy.  The  German 
method  is  also  useful,  of  mixing  gypsum  and  spir¬ 
its  of  turpentine,  and  when  dried,  dusting  the 
foliage  with  it  when  the  dew  is  on.  So  of  the 
rose  bug,  rose  slug,  borer,  caterpillar,  the  scale, 
jumping  louse,  and  aphides  of  all  sorts,  much  has 
been  learned  respecting  them.  The  best  reme¬ 
dies  for  insects  that  infest  the  bark  and  foliage  of 
trees  and  plants  is  tobacco  water,  or  a  dilution  of 
whale  oil  soap  applied  with  a  garden  syringe. 


The  rough  bark  of  the  trees  should  be  scraped  off 
in  Spring,  and  a  good  washing  of  soap  water  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  broom  or  white-wash  brush.  The 
foliage  may  be  cleansed  by  one  or  two  applica¬ 
tions  of  either  mixture,  just  as  the  insects  appear 
in  the  Spring.  The  whale  oil  soap  should  be 
mixed  with  water  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  of 
soap  to  fifteen  gallons  of  water.  Weaker  than 
this,  would  not  kill  the  insects,  much  stronger 
than  this  would  injure  the  trees  and  plants.  The 
tobacco  water  should  be  used  with  some  caution. 
The  tobacco  leaves,  (which  can  be  bought  of  any 
tobacconist  at  a  cheap  rate,)  should  be  boiled  in 
water  until  the  liquid  is  of  the  color  of  weak  black 
tea,  one  pound  to  four  gallons  of  water.  To  pro¬ 
ceed  with  safety,  it  is  best  to  try  the  decoction 
first  on  the  foliage  of  some  common  plant,  and  if 
that  is  not  injured,  the  mixture  may  be  used  large¬ 
ly  without  fear.  Every  good  gardener  should 
have  One  of  those  preparations  always  on  hand, 
that  he  may  bid  defiance  to  a  host  of  enemies. 

Another  method  of  subduing  insects  is  bottling 
them.  Common  glass  bottles  with  wide  mouths, 
filled  to  the  neck  with  sweetened  water,  and 
hung  on  the  branches  of  trees  will  decoy  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  insects  in  the  course  of  twenty  four  hours. 
Beetles,  millers,  wasps,  hornets,  bees,  bugs,  flies, 
of  all  sorts,  colors,  and  sizes,  take  blindly  to  the 
bottle,  like  man,  and  perish.  Light  colored  bot¬ 
tles  are  better  than  dark,  and  they  make  a  better 
trap  if  hung  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees. 
They  will  need  emptying  every  few  days.  A 
friend  of  ours  once  caught  in  twenty  bottles,  eight 
quarts  of  insects  in  a  single  day. 

As  a  part  of  this  general  warfare,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  throw  up  the  soil  of  one’s  garden  every 
Fall,  into  ridges,  that  the  frosts  may  better  pene¬ 
trate  the  ground  and  destroy  the  eggs  and  larvse 
of  insects  which  |  Winter  there.  And  if  lime  is 
used  to  alternate,  every  other  year,  with  salt,  it 
will  be  all  the  better. 


GRASSHOPPER  RAVAGES— A 
REMEDY  PROPOSED. 

[We  insert  the  following  letter  from  “An  Old  Farmer” 
with  pleasure.  The  writer  has  raised  ‘  some  turkeys’ 
in  his  day,  and  speaks  from  experience.  In  connection 
with  this  letter  it  may  be  \vell%o  turn  baok  and  read  the 
chapter  on  Turkies  in  our  last  number,  page  198.  Wo 
were  not  a  little  amused,  when  visiting  a  friend  at  the 
West,  to  see  him  let  out  his  fowls  morning  and  evening. 
He  ha‘d  a  large  number  of  barn-door  fowls,  which  followed 
him  around  the  garden  like  a  flock  of  sheep  ;  and  they  lit¬ 
erally  cleared  the  plants  of  everthing  like  an  insect.  They 
were  trained,  at  first,  by  receiving  their  food  in  small  por¬ 
tions  at  a  time  as  they  followed  their  owner,  and  this  in¬ 
duced  the  habit.  Sometimes  he  spent  an  hour  or  two  in 
using  the  hoe,  when  the  fowls  kept  near  him,  and  even 
run  between  his  feet.  By  covering  a  little  grain  previous¬ 
ly,  and  then  digging  it  out,  the  hens  had  been  taught  lo 
watch  his  hoe,  and  when  no  grain  was  at  hand  they  stood 
ready  to  nab  any  unlucky  worm  or  grub  that  chanced  to 
be  uncovered.  Our  own  garden  has  been  kept  almost 
wholly  free  from  insects,  the  present  season,  by  a  multitude 
of  toads  which  have  fortunately  taken  up  their  abode 
there  On  this  topic  see  the  “  Good  Word  for  Toads,”  at 
page  156,  in  the  July  number  of  t&is  volume.— Ed.] 

To  tho  Kditor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

I  notice  that  the  grasshoppers  in  large  swarms 
have  found  their  way  from  the  Mormon  Territory 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  the  Territories 
east  of  them,  and  have  committed  great  ravages 
in  Minnesota  and  elsewhere  this  season,  eating 
up  every  green  thing  in  their  progress,  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  land  as  desolate  as  the  clouds  of  locusts 
ffo  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

For  one  efficient  aid  in  destroying  this  great 
plague,  I  would  suggest  to  every  farmer  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  raising  as  many  young  turkeys  as  they 
possibly  can  next  sehson.  Perhaps  I  shall  be 
laughed  at  for  this  recommendation,  as  totally  in¬ 
adequate  to  the  object.  But  let  me  tell  my  broth¬ 


er  farmers  that  they  have  no  idea  of  the  almost 
incredible  number  of  grasshoppers  which  a  flock 
of  300  half-grown  turkeys  will  devour.  Early 
chickens  will  begin  to  pick  up  the  vermin  when 
very  young  ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  flock  of 
this  number  of  turkeys  will  then  destroy  several 
hundred  thousand  weekly  ;  yes,  I  might  say  sev¬ 
eral  millions  and  be  nearer  the  mark.  Almost 
any  farmer  in  our  rich  Western  country  can  easi¬ 
ly  raise  from  100  to  500  turkeys  ;  and  I  will  en¬ 
gage,  if  all  will  do  their  duty  in  this  respect,  they 
will  promote  their  own  interests,  destroy  the 
plague  before  it  can  advance  upon  them,  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  themselves  with  plenty  of 
fine  fat  turkey  meat  for  the  whole  of  the  succeed 
ing  Winter. 

Several  years  ago  there  was  a  very  destructive 
worm  among  the  turnips  in  England,  which  at 
length  increased  so  rapidly  as  to  endanger  this 
crop,  that  is  almost  as  important  to  British 
farmers  as  the  Indian  corn  crop  is  to  Ameiican 
husbandmen.  One  of  the  most  effectual  reme¬ 
dies  found  for  the  extirpation  of  this  worm,  was 
the  raising  of  young  ducks  to  feed  upon  them. 
The  Earl  of  Leicester  had  at  one  time  a  flock  of 
at  least  300  ducks,  which  he  used  to  let  into  his 
turnip  fields  for  a  couple  of  hours  or  so  every 
morning  and  evening.  They  sought  for  the 
worms  on  the  turnip  leaves  with  the  utmost  avid¬ 
ity,  and  in  an  incredible  short  time  cleared  the 
fields — the  turnips  that  year  yielding  bountifully. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  from  its  commencement  to  the  present 
time — fifteen  years  and  upwards — and  am  happy 
to  add  that  it  has  ever  met  my  view's  in  advoca¬ 
ting  the  protection  of  birds,  and  even  crows, 
snakes  and  toads,  and  the  rearing  of  poultry, 
subsidiary  to  the  destruction  of  crop-ravaging  in¬ 
sects.  If  the  good  advice  it  has  so  often  given 
under  these  heads  was  more  often  followed  by  our 
farmers,  we  should  hear  less  complaint  from 
them  of  the  destruction  of  their  crops  by  the  nu¬ 
merous  insect  tribes. 

An  Old  Western  Farmer. 

Note  — Since  putting  the  above  in  type,  we 
have  a  report  that  the  grasshoppers  are  very  nu¬ 
merous  in  Cecil  County,  Md.,  so  much  so  that  in 
some  places  they  have  entirely  eaten  up  whole 
fields  of  seed  clover,  and  the  tops  of  beets  and 
other  vegetables  in  the  gardens.  These  insects 
are  described  to  be  similar  to  those  at  the  West, 
and  the  plague  may  be  nearer  to  us  than  is  sup¬ 
posed. — [Ed. 

A  FREE  CONCERT  * 

IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Flushing,  L.  I.,  July  20,  1857. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist : 

Will  you  please  excuse  the  intrusion  of  an 
early  rising  Lark  for  dropping  into  your  open 
window  a  card  from  my  friends  Bobolink,  Robin, 
Sparrow  and  Jay,  which  they  published  in  the 
Vermont  Christian  Messenger.  We  have  had  a 
meeting  of  Bird  Musicians  this  morning  in  your 
garden,  hoping  to  meet  you  there  to  report  our 
proceedings  as  usual,  but  hearing  you  were  absent 
from  home,  I  was  deputed  a  committee  to  ask  you 
to  publish  through  all  the  land  this  announce¬ 
ment,  whioh  was  unanimously  adopted  at  our 
gathering.  Miss  Lark. 

Public  Notice  I 

There  will  be  a  Free  Concert  in  every  village 
in  the  oountry  during  the  Summer  months,  at  sun¬ 
rise,  to  continue  one  hour,  when  all  persons,  old 
and  young,  who  might  be  presumed  capable  of 
relishing  the  entertainment,  are  cordially  invited 

*  This  letter,  though  In  type,  was  unavoidably  crowded 
over  in  our  last  two  issues.  It  would  never  be  out  of  sea 
son,  however. — [Ed. 
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to  attend,  and  listen  to  the  rare  music  which  we 
offer  for  their  amusement. 

All  w»  ask  for  our  services  is,  to  be  let  alone  in 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  our  homes  and  call¬ 
ings.  The  little  boy  who  threw  a  stone  at  Mr. 
Bobolink,  and  broke  his  wing,  may  remain  at 
home,  he  is  not  wanted  at  our  concert.  The  great 
boy  who  robbed  Mrs.  Sparrow  the  other  day,  car¬ 
rying  away  her  eggs  and  nest,  had  better  stay 
and  help  his  mother  sweep  the  kitchen — his  pre¬ 
sence  would  not  add  to  our  enjoyment.  The  man 
who  threw  a  club  at  Mrs.  Robin,  who  was  picking 
up  some  worms  in  the  garden  for  her  children, 
may  attend  to  his  garden,  and  look  to  the  bugs 
and  insects  himself;  this  would  suit  us  better 
than  his  attendance.  The  little  girl  who  got  up 
cross  the  other  morning,  and  pouted  at  her  mother 
because  her  mother  wanted  her  to  wash  her  face, 
should  keep  away ;  it  is  not  intended  for  her 
amusement.  The  great  girl  who  spends  most  of 
her  time  in  making  or  altering  dresses  to  wear 
to  balls,  or  other  parties  of  pleasure,  while  her 
poor  sick  mother  is  wearing  her  life  out  to  sup¬ 
port  the  family,  and  keep  them  together,  will  take 
the  hint  that  her  absence  will  not  occasion  us  any 
regret,  or  lessen  our  enjoyment ;  this  performance 
would  not  be  adapted  to  her  nature,  and  she 
would  gain  1*0  satisfaction  in  listening  to  our  sim¬ 
ple,  artless  strains  of  melody.  The  man  who 
spends  two  dollars  every  week  for  tobacco  or 
rum,  and  other  unnecessary  articles,  and  neglects 
to  pay  his  honest  debts,  the  fumes  of  his  fetid 
breath  would  exceedingly  annoy  us,  and  we  would 
most  respectfully  request  him  to  keep  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  The  man  who  takes  the  newspaper,  and 
don’t  pay  for  it,  may  get  his  music  where  he  can 
And  it ;  we  won’t  sing  to  him  for  love  or  money. 
The  old  baohelor  who  closed  his  purse  the  other 
day,  against  a  poor  woman  who  had  five  small 
children  and  a  drunken  husband  to  support,  may 
lie  in  bed,  or  go  fishing,  or  do  something  else,  we 
do  not  court  his  company  ;  if  he  would  attend  less 
to  his  own  comforts,  and  a  liftle  more  alleviate 
the  wants  of  suffering  humanity,  we  would  wel¬ 
come  him,  most  gladly,  to  our  entertainment. 

Those  who  so  live  that  the  clamors  of  a  guilty 
conscience  may  not  mar  the  harmonies  of  song, 
will  find  vacant  seats  waiting  their  attendance. 

Please  reoolleot  that  the  first  ray  of  morning 
light  is  heralded  by  our  sweetest  notes. 

Mr.  Bobolink 
Mrs.  Robin, 

Mrs.  Sparrow 
Mr.  Jay, 


PLOWING  POINTED  LANDS 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist : 

Though  if  ig  customary  to  strike  out  lands  for 
plowing,  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  that  is, 
both  ends  of  the  same  width,  yet  it  often  happens 
that,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  a  field,  one  or 
more  lands  run  out  to  a  point.  In  such  cases  it 
is  the  universal  practice  to  plow  entirely  around 
them,  that  is,  drive  the  team  to  the  pointed  end 
and  turn  round  upon  the  plowed  land.  Where 
there  are  many  turnings  of  this  kind  there  is  ne¬ 
cessarily  much  tramping  of  the  loosened  ground. 
In  my  practice,  I  avoid  this  as  follows  :  When 
going  out  towards  the  point,  at  a  place  where  the 
plowed  land  is  still  say  six  feet  in  width,  I  turn 
the  team  round  on  the  unbroken  ground  and  go 
back  around  the  wide  end.  By  turning  about 
thus  as  often  as  I  reach  a  place  in  the  plowed 
laud  of  only  six  feet  wide,  I  reduce  the  whole  to 
a  uniform  width,  and  have  done  all  the  turn¬ 
ing  and  tramping  upon  unplowcd  land.  The 
test  six  feet  is,  of  oourse,  finished  by  furrows  the 
whole  length  of  it.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that 


the  turnings  are  no  more  than  if  they  wore  made 
at  the  same  places  as  fast  as  the  land  is  run  out  to 
a  point.  Besides  avoiding  packing  the  loosened 
soil,  it  is  much  easier  for  the  team  to  turn  upon 
solid  ground,  especially  if  the  soil  be  mellow  and 
deeply  plowed.  a  Maine  yinkee. 

Rumarks. — The  above  is  a  valuable  suggestion. 
Practical  plowman  will,  of  course,  understand 
that  it  is  necessary  to  narrow  each  furrow  to  a 
point  before  turning,  and  also  to  strike  in  on  the 
opposite  side  with  a  narrow  cut,  otherwise  the 
two  sides  of  the  six  feet  wide  plot  would  be  left 
very  rough,  or  notched,  and  the  first  through  fur¬ 
rows  to  finish  off  the  last  plot  would  be  very  un¬ 
even,  and,  at  least,  show  bad.  Every  one  does, 
or  should  delight  in  seeing  his  work  left  smooth 
and  even  - — Ed. 


A  SMALL  CIDER  MILL  AND  [’HESS. 


We  oan  not  better  answer  the  numerous  in¬ 
quiries  for  a  small,  cheap  Cider  Mill  and  Press, 
than  by  presenting  the  accompanying  illustration 
of  the  Keystone  mill,  which  we  do  without  solici¬ 
tation  or  even  the  knowledge  of  the  patentee, 
simply  because  we  believe  it  *  a  good  thing.’  We 
have  seen  it  in  operation  several  times  during  two 
years  past,  and  have  always  been  pleased  with  it. 
It  is  cheap,  oocupies  but  little  space,  say  2J-  by  3£ 
feet ;  it  is  easily  stored,  or  carried  from  farm  to 
farm,  as  it  weighs  scarcely  400  lbs.,  and  does  the 
work,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  as  effectually  as 
the  old  mills  occupying  much  more  space,  and 
costing  two  or  three  times  as  much.  We  notice 
in  the  mills  on  sale  this  year,  several  improve¬ 
ments  upon  the  former  construction. 

The  mode  of  working  can  be  seen  by  a  glance 
at  the  cut.  The  apples  are  thrown  into  a  hopper 
where  they  are  ground  to  a  fine  pulp  or  pummaee. 
This  may  be  done  by  hand,  or  b.y  attaching  a  band 
from  a  horse-power  to  the  band  wheel.  The  pulp 
is  then  shoveled  into  the  press,  which  is  made  of 
thick  narrow  staves  set  nearly  together,  and  held 
by  strong  iron  hoops.  The  pressure  is  applied  by 
an  iron  screw,  which  can  be  turned  up  and  down 
by  hand  or  with  a  long  lever  placed  between  the 
upright  handles.  The  usual  retail  price  is  $40. 
It  may  be  used  for  pressing  apples,  grapes,  cur¬ 
rants,  benies,  cheese,  &c.  AVe  have  not  our¬ 
selves  seen  its  full  capacity  tried.  A  correspond¬ 
ent  who  writes  strongly  in  its  praise,  says  thak 
with  *he  aid  of  his  two  boys,  (ages  not  given),  he 
easily  makes  five  barrels  of  cider  in  a  day.  We 
have  thus  given  our  own  opinion  of  this  mill ;  if 
any  of  our  readers  find  it  to  fail  in  practice  we 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  them  also. 

Flowers  are  the  alphabet  of  angels,  wherewith 
they  write  on  hills  and  plains  mysterious  truth. 

What  is  more  beautiful  and  poetical  than  the 
child’s  idea  of  ice,  “  Water  gone  to  sleep.” 


For  the  Choir. 


COLUMBIAN  GUANO. 

INFORMATION  WANTED. 

We  are  quite  anxious  to  gather  immediate  in¬ 
formation  in  reference  to  the  use  of  this  article. 
Will  any  of  our  readers,  having  used  it,  please 
let  us  know  of  their  experience,  where  they  pur¬ 
chased  it,  &c.l 

BONES— AND  HOW  TO  DISSOLVE'  THEM. 

\\Te  have  frequently  referred  to  the  value  of 
unhurried  bones  as  a  fertilizer.  That  bone  dust  is 
superior  to  any  and  every  other  manure  purchased 
from  outside  of  the  farm,  we  are  so  strongly  con- 
vineed'by  experience  and  observation,  as  well  as 
by  theory,  that  we  buy  no  other  fertilizer,  and 
probably  shall  not,  so  long  as  this  article  can  be 
obtained  at  anything  like  a  reasonable  price.  The 
chief  reason  for  our  not  writing  more  on  this  top¬ 
ic  is,  that  the  supply  is  so  limited  that  it  hardly 
seems  worth  while  to  wake  up  an  interest  in  the 
matter,  or  create  a  demand  for  what  cannot  be 
supplied. 

The  present  year  we  had  about  one-fourth  of 
an  acre  planted  with  a  great  variety  of  garden 
stuff,  using  bone  sawings,  (obtained  from  a  bone 
comb  and  knife-handle  manufactory,)  in  the  hill  or 
drill  with  every  variety  of  seed.  This  was  put  on 
thus  at  the  rate  of  about  five  barrels  to  the  acre. 
We  held  in  reserve  the  sink-slop  vault,  described 
on  page  157,  (July  No.,)  expecting  to  draw  large¬ 
ly  from  it.  But  the  damp  season  has  left  no  demand 
for  watering,  and  as  for  additional  fertilizing  ma¬ 
terial,  why  everything  has  grown  so  rank  and 
fiuitful  that  a  pruning  knife  or  hoe  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  needed  to  thin  out  or  lop  off  the  supera¬ 
bundance.  AA'e  should  hardly  be  believed,  did  we 
write  down  what  beets,  turnips,  tomatoes,  corn, 
asparagus,  kohl  rabi,  cauliflower,  strawberry 
plants,  rhubarb,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  we  have  raised. 
We  attribute  these  chiefly  to  the  bone  dust,  so 
finely  pulverized  that  it  was  all  ready  to  at  once 
nourish  everything  it  came  in  contact  with.  An 
assistant  at  our  elbow  says,  “that  two  to  four 
feet  trenching  must  come  in  for  a  share  of  the 
credit  ”  Well,  allow  for  thatj  and  the  bone  dust 
still  did  the  thing.  Please  turn  to  the  articles 
on  manure,  in  the  first  numbers  of  this  volume, 
and  look  over  the  reasons  there  given  why  bones 
are  so  valuable  to  plants. 

AVe  said  bones  are  scarce,  and  so  they  are, 
comparatively,  yet  a  vast  amount  could  be  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  country  were  there  a  general,  thorough 
“bone-hunt”  instituted  upon  every  farm.  Give 
the  boys  ten  cents  a  bushel  for  all  they  will  col¬ 
lect  for  you,  and  you  will  soon  find  a  cartload. 
There  are  plenty  of  vagabond  boys  in  most 
neighborhoods  who  might  be  engaged  in  such  a 
job,  with  profit  to  the  community  as  well  as  to 
themselves  and  friends. 

But  the  great  difficulty  is  in  using  bones.  They 
should  not  be  burned,  for  that  destroys  at  least 
seven-eighths  of  their  real  value.  They  should 
not  be  dissolved  in  ashes,  for  that  is  almost  as 
bad  as  burning.  They  are  best  when  ground  to 
powder — not  merely  crushed  into  small  pieces. 
In  this  form  (powder)  they  can  be  pot  directly 
into  the  hill,  or  drill,  with  seed,  or  around 
and  -  in  contact  with  growing  plants,  without  the 
least  danger  of  injuring  them.  They  furnish  most 
excellent  nutriment  and  stimulent  to  all  sorts  of 
growing  crops  and  vegetables,  no  matter  what 
the  kind  or  variety. 

The  greatest  difficulty  lies  in  getting  tnem 
ground,  since  bone-mills  are  scqrce,  and  few  of 
those  in  operation  grind  the  bones  finely  enough 
for  immediate  benefit.  There  are  few  farmers 
in  the  older  States  who  could  not  afford  to  haul 
bones  20  or  30  miles  to  have  them  ground,  but 
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even  this  is  impracticable  in  most  cases.  We  do 
not  ’know  of  twenty  bone-mills  in  the  country. 
Some  get  bones  pulverized  in  a  mill  used  far 
grinding  tanner’s  bark.  One  of  these  is  better 
than  no  mill,  but  does  not  grind  finely  enough. 

DISSOLVING  BONES  IN  ACID. 

A  very  good  fertilizer  may  be  prepared  by  dis¬ 
solving  bones  in  sulphuric  acid,  commonly  called 
“  oil  of  vitriol.”  It  is  a  cheap  liquid,  nearly  twice 
as  heavy  as  water,  and  costing,  by  wholesale,  at 
the  manufacturers,  about  two  cents  per  pound 
for  a  good  article.  At  a  distance  the  price  is 
higher,  proportioned  to  the  expense  of  transpor¬ 
tation.  It  is  put  up  in  large  glass  bottles,  called 
carboys ,  each  holding  from  120  to  160  pounds. 
The  carboys  are  covered  with  boxes  or  basket  work 
to  protect  them,  and  oost  from  $1  to  $1  50. 
Sulphuric  acid  is  a  very  caustic  burning  fluid, 
which  will  destroy  the  flesh  or  clothing  wherever 
a  drop  touches^  On  this  acoount  great  care  is 
necessary  in  handling  it.  We  knew  of  one  severe 
accident  from  setting  down  the  carboy  too  sudden¬ 
ly  after  pouring  out — a  portion  of  the  liquid  flew 
up  into  the  operator’s  face.  There  need  be  no 
difficulty  with  proper  care.  We  have  used  very 
many  tuns  of  it  for  sundry  purposes,  and  have 
never  suffered  in  the  least.  If  by  chance  any 
should  fly  upon  the  skin  or  clothing,  an  immediate 
application  of  water  should  be  made.  Ammonia 
(“hartshorn”)  applied  afterwards,  will  generally 
restore  colors  changed  by  it.  Old  garments 
should  be  worn  in  operating  with  it. 

To  dissolve  bones  in  sulphuric  acid,  choese 
any  tight  barrel  or  cask, — an  old  meat  barrel  will 
do,  wooden  hoops  are  best — and  put  into  it,  by 
measure,  two  to  three  times  as  much  water  as 
you  have  acid  to  be  used.  Into  the  water  in  the 
barrel  pour  the  acid  slowly.  If  all  be  put  in  too 
quickly  a  great  heat  will  be  the  result.  The 
bones,  broken  or  unbroken,  can  now  be  packed 
into  this  liquid  until  they  rise  some  distance  above 
it.  Cover  the  barrel  closely  with  a  board,  or 
wooden  cover.  The  contents  should  be  stirred 
with  a  stick,  and  the  bones  pushed  down  from 
time  to  time.  As  they  gradually  disappear,  more 
hones  may  be  added,  so  as  to  keep  the  liquid  filled 
with  them.  In  the  course  of  four  to  eight  weeks 
the  acid  will  cease  to  act.  If  the  dissolving  is 
required  to  be  done  more  speedily,  the  bones 
should  be  broken  into  small  pieces  with  a  ham¬ 
mer,  before  adding  them  to  the  acid.  Some  per¬ 
sons  have  tried  to  dissolve  bones,  and  become 
discourged  because  the  operation  was  not  com¬ 
pleted  in  a  day.  For  large  whole  bones  two 
months  is  often  required  for  the  complete  solution, 
and  it  is  better  not  to  try  to  dissolve  the  whole. 
Keep  the  liquid  filled  with  them,  and  the  portions 
undissolved  can  be  used  in  the  next  batch. 

To  use  the  liquid,  pour  it  off  from  the  remain¬ 
ing  bones  and  mix  it  with  a  large  quantity  of  dried 
muck,  or  dry  swamp  mud,  pulverized.  Almost 
any  kind  of  earth,  except  sand,  will  answer  to  dry 
the  liquid  with,  and  sand  might  be  used.  The 
more  dark  colored  vegetable  matter  it  contains 
the  better.  A  cart  load  of  earth  to  a  bushel  of 
bones,  dissolved,  will  be  better  than  a  smaller 
quantity,  though  one-fourth  of  this  amount  may 
be  used.  Mix  the  mass  thoroughly  together  and 
work  it  fine  with  a  shovel,  hoe  and  rake.  This 
may  be  done  on  a  floor,  or  on  a  hard  ground  sur¬ 
face.  When  finished,  pack  aw'ay  into  barrels  or 
boxes  to  be  used  weeks  or  months  afterwards. 

We  know  of  no  better  manure  than  a  material 
prepared  in  this  way.  It  is  better  and  cheaper 
than  any  fertilizer  you  can  buy,  not  even  except¬ 
ing  Peruvian  guano.  It  can  be  applied  in  the  hill 
or  drill,  with  all  kinds  of  seed,  and  will  speak  for 
itself.  If  the  dissolving  process  be  continued  un¬ 


til  the  acid  is  all  used  up,  and  plenty  of  earth  be 
thoroughly  mixed  in,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
danger  of  its  injuring  seed  or  tender  roots,  though 
placed  in  direct  contact  with  them. 


WIRE  FENCING. 


INFORMATION  CALLED  FOR. 

From  considerable  observation,  we  long  since 
lost  faith  in  the  adaptability  of  win  or  general 
fencing,  if  put  up  in  the  modes  formerly  recom¬ 
mended.  But  during  the  past  Summer,  wTe  saw 
a  number  of  wire  fences  in  different  parts  of  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Iowa,  constructed  on  improved  plans, 
which  gave  strong  promise  of  being  permanently 
useful,  and  we  are  not  sure  but  this  kind  of  fence 
will  yet  prove  to  be  the  cheapest  and  most  effect¬ 
ual,-  particularly  in  prairie  regions.  The  kind 
which  appeared  the  most  feasible  is  that  in  which 
the  wires  are  kept  in  due  tension,  Summer  and 
Winter,  by  a  weight  applied  to  a  lever,  the  lever 
being  attached  to  a  kind  of  drum  around  which 
the  wire  is  wound. 

We  commenced  preparing  an  article  on  this 
topic,  with  illustrations  of  the  mode  of  tightening 
the  wires,  &c.,  but  have  concluded  to  defer  the 
matter  a  month  or  two,  in  order  to  solicit  special 
information  from  those  who  have  tried  this  plan 
and  ethers,  as  well  as  those  who  have  witnessed 
trials  in  their  own  neighborhoods.  In  order  to  call 
out  replies,  we  propose  the  following  questions, 
which  we  respectfully  request  our  readers  to  an¬ 
swer  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible.  We  do  not 
solicit  letters  prepared  for  publication,  but  simply 
replies  from  which  we  can  collate  an  article  of 
general  interest. 

1.  What  has  been  your  experience  or^observation  in  wire 

fencing’ 

2.  How  large  wire  (what  number)  do  you  consider  ne¬ 

cessary  to  make  a  substantial  fence,  against  cattle 
and  other  animals  ? 

3.  Would  you  use  the  same  size  of  wire  for  the  top  and 

bottom  strands  ? 

4.  How  many  wires  would  you  recommend  ? 

5.  How  near  to  each  other  would  you  place  them  in  the 

upper  and  lower  part  of  the  fence  ? 

6.  How  would  you  attach  them  to  the  posts  ? 

7.  What  kind,  and  what  size  would  you  consider  the  best 

posts  ? 

8.  How  near  to  each  other  would  you  place  the  posts  ! 

9.  Would  you  recommend  a  board  or  string-piece  to  be 

nailed  along  the  tops  of  the  posts  ? 

10.  How  long  would  you  extend  the  wires  between  the 

permanent  fastening  points  ? 

11.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  mode  of  keeping  the 

wires  uniformly  stretched,  in  both  cold  and  hot 
weather  1 

12.  Have  you  tried  the  plan  of  setting  two  posts  with  a 

roller  between  them  for  tightening  the  wires  by 
means  of  short  sticks  or  levers?  and  if  so,  what  is 
the  result? 

13.  Have  you  tried,  or  seen  tried,  the  late  mode  of  using 

short  cast-iron  drums,  pointed  at  one  end  for  inser¬ 
tion  in  the  posts,  and  pierced  at  the  head  with  two 
square  cross  holes  or  mortices,  for  the  insertion  of 
levers,  to  which  weights  are  attached  ? 

14  Will  you  please  describe  minutely  (by  drawing  or 
otherwise)  the  form,  size  of  each  end,  length,  size 
of  holes,  &c.,  you  consider  best  for  Ihese  iron 
drums,  together  with  their  cost,  &c.,  delivered  in 
your  own  neighborhood  ? 

15.  How  large,  and  how  long  a  lever,  and  what  weight  is 
required  for  a  given  length  of  wire,  say  forty  or  fifty 
rods  ? 

16  How  would  you  attach  the  weight,  say  a  stone  or 
block,  &c.,  and  how  heavy  should  it  be  ? 

17.  Tlease  communicate  any  other  information  or  sugges¬ 
tions  on  these  topics  that  may  occur  to  you. 

These  questions  are,  some  of  them,  quite  sim¬ 
ple  ones,  we  are  aware,  and  we  could  readily 
answer  each  one  according  to  our  opinion,  but.  on 
a  topic  of  such  importance  to  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  country,  as  is  embraced  in  the  vast  prairie 
regions  of  the  West,  we  prefer  to  get  the  opinion 
of  a  considerable  number  of  practical  men,  even 
as  to  the  minute  details.  In  a  multitude  of  coun¬ 


selors  there  is  wisdom.  As  soon  as  we  hear  from 
a  considerable  number  of  correspondents,  we 
will  condense  the  pith  of  the  whole  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers  generally. 


LARD  AND  RESIN  FOR  TOOLS. 


“A  penny  saved  is  two-pence  earned. 

Not  less  than  $50,000  worth  of  valuable 
tools,  belonging  to  the  readers  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  (less  than  .$2  each,)  will  be  spoiled, 
or  materially  injured,  simply  by  rusting  between 
now  and  next  Spring.  The  damage  alone  will  be 
$50,000.  Look  at  the  plows,  harrows,  cultiva¬ 
tors,  hoes,  shovels,  forks,  chains,  axes,  saws,  not 
to  enumerate  wagon  irons,  and  a  multitude  of  lit¬ 
tle  tools  that  ought  to  be  provided  on  or  about  any 
farm,  and  then  reckon  up  how  many  of  them  will 
be  left  where  the  combined  effect  of  air  and  mois¬ 
ture  will  attack  their  surfaces  and  eat  away 
enough  to  render  them  rough  at  least,  if  not  to 
materially  depreciate  their  value.  Many  instru¬ 
ments  are  destroyed  faster  by  lying  idle  than 
they  would  be  by  constant  wear.  We  will  not  now 
write  a  homily  upon  the  value  and  importance  of 
a  Tool-house,  and  of  having  every  implement 
stored  in  it,  but  give  a  recipe  for  an  exceedingly 
simple,  cheap  and  effective  preparation,  one 
available  to  all,  which  will  at  least  save  all  metals 
from  loss  by  rust. 

Take  about  three  pounds  of  lard  and  one  pound 
of  resin.  Melt  them  together  in  a  basin  or  ket¬ 
tle  and  rub  over  all  iron  or  steel  surfaces  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  rusted.  It  can  be  put  on  with  a 
brush  or  piece  of  cloth,  and  wherever  it  is  applied 
it  most  effectually  keeps  air  and  moisture  away, 
and  of  course  prevents  rust.  When  knives  and 
forks,  or  other  household  articles,  liable  to  be¬ 
come  rusted  or  spotted,  are  to  be  laid  away,  rub 
them  over  with  this  mixture,  and  they  will  come 
out  bright  and  clean  even  years  afterwards.  The 
coating  may  be  so  thin  as  not  to  be  perceived, 
and  it  will  still  be  effectual.  Let  every  one  keep 
a  dish  of  this  preparation  on  hand.  As  it  does 
not  spoil  of  itself  it  may  be  kept  ready  mixed ^for 
months  or  years.  Mem.  Fresh  lard,  containing 
no  salt,  should  be  used.  Resin  is  a  cheap  article, 
and  may  be  obtained  almost  anywhere  for  four 
to  six  cents  per  pound. 

VEGETATION  OF  SEEDS. 

It  is  often  a  wonder  to  novices  in  gardening, 
that  their  flower-seeds  do  not  vegetate.  They 
take  infinite  pains,  in  digging,  manuring,  sowing, 
watering,  and  mulching,  but  after  all,  many 
of  their  seeds  will  not  come  up.  They  blame  the 
seedsman  and  the  season.  In  many  oases, 
neither  is  to  blame.  The  cause  of  the  difficulty 
lies  in  the  too  early  sowing  of  their  seeds. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  habits  of  plants. 
The  seeds  of  even  some  native  plants  do  not  start 
into  growth  at  the  first  opening  of  Spring.  And 
certainly,  it  would  be  strange  if  the  seeds  of  trop¬ 
ical  plants  should  do  so.  They  need  the  warmth 
of  the  tropics  to  make  them  germinate.  Now, 
mamy  of  our  finest  annual  flowers  are  natives  of 
South  America,  California,  Africa  and  Australia, 
and  ought  we  to  be  surprised  because  their  seeds 
will  not  germinate  in  the  comparatively  cold 
weather  of  our  Springs  1  Give  them  their  native 
warm  weather,  whether  in  the  hot-house,  or  frame, 
or  parlor-window,  or  wait  until  the  month  of  May 
or  June  brings  it,  then  they  will  grow  apace. 


It  is  easier  to  declaim  against  a  thousand  sins 
in  others,  than  to  mortify  one  in  ourselves. 

We  do  not  despise  all  those  who  have  no  vices, 
but  those  who  have  not  one  redeeming  virtue. 
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ORNAMENTAL  STRUCTURES  EOR 
THE  GARDEN. 


We  have  heretofore  spoken  of  the  appropriate¬ 
ness  of  introducing  simple  ornamental  structures 
into  pleasure  grounds,  such  as  arbors,  rustic  seats, 
baskets,  frames  for  vines,  &c.,  and  we  would  fain 
believe  that  some  of  our  suggestions  have  al¬ 
ready  been  heeded.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not, 
we  wish  now  to  appeal  to  our  readers  again,  and 
have  oalled  in  the  sketcher  and  engraver  to  help 
us  in  this  appeal,  by  giving  a  few  newly  engraved 
piptorial  illustrations  copied  mostly  from  struc¬ 
tures  in  our  own  grounds  or  those  of  our  stated 
contributors. 

No.  I,  is  a  rustic  basket  made  of  pine  and 
painted  the  color 
of  willow.  It  may 
be  of  any  size 
from  four  to  eight 
feet  in  diameter, 
and  two  feet  high. 

Fig.  1.  The  circular  frames 

at  top  and  bottom  are  cut  out  of  pine  plank  one  inch 
and  a  half  thick.  The  lattice  work  is£  inch  pine, 
nailed  across  from  the  upper  and  lower  circular 
frames,  to  represent  the  wicker-work  of  a  basket. 
The  whole  is  then  covered  with  three  good  coats 
of,  dark  yellow  paint.  To  make  the  basket  hold 
soil,  it  must  be  covered  on  the  inside  with  cheap 
oil-cloth  fastened  on  by  carpet-taoks.  As  it  has  no 
bottom,  it  is  comparatively  light,  and  can  be  easily 
earried  into  any  chamber  loft  for  the  Winter  ;  and 
it  is  important  to  store  it  away  in  Winter,  to  pre¬ 
serve  it  from  decay.  When  wanted  in  the  Spring, 
it  can  easily  be  rolled  out  on  to  the  lawn  and 
placed  wherever  wanted.  Set  it  firmly  and  level 
upon  the  ground,  fill  with  good  soil  rounding  it 
over  in  the  center,  and  plant  with  verbenas,  pe¬ 
tunias,  geraniums,  or  sow  it  with  annuals.  It 
will  make  a  beautiful  object  all  Summer.  Such 
a  basket  well-cared  for,  will  last  six  or  eight  years. 


Fig.  2. 

No.  2,  represents  a  support  for  tender  vines, 
and  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  lowered  to  the 
ground  at  the  approach  of  Winter.  Among  the 
vines  requiring  such  treatment,  we  would  men¬ 
tion  the  Trumpet  Creeper,  Chinese  Wistaria,  and 
the  Prairie  Roses.  These  vines  sometimes  go 
through  the  Winter  unprotected  without  harm,  but 
they  are  often  injured  and  sometimes  killed  to  the 
ground  ;  it  is  therefore  safest  to  lay  them  on  the 
ground  in  Winter,  where  they  will  be  protected 
by  the  snow.  A  post  of  cedar,  three  and  a  half 
feet  long  and  four  inches  square,  is  set  in  the 
ground,  and  rising  eight  or  ten  inches  above  the 
surface.  An  opening  or  slit  is  cut  in  the  top  of 
this  post  to  receive  an  upright  shaft  eight  or  ten 
feet  high,  three  inches  thick  at  the  base,  and  ta¬ 
pering  to  the  top.  Several  rods  are  inserted  in 


this  shaft  to  which  the  vines  are  fastened.  This 
shaft  is  kept  in  its  place  by  two  stout  pins  at  the 
bottom  ( a  and  b).  On 
the  approach  of  Win¬ 
ter,  draw  out  fire  up¬ 
per  pin  and  lay  the 
frame  and  vines  to¬ 
gether  on  tho  ground. 
If  needful,  a  little 
straw  may  be  thrown 
Fig.  3.  over  the  vines. 

No.  3,  is  a  rustic  flower  stand  or  tripod  for 
holding  plants  in  pots.  If  the  stand  is  lined  with 
zinc,  it  may  be  filled  with  soil  and  planted  with 
flowers,  like  fig.  1.  In  making  this  stand — and 
the  same  may  be  said 
of  all  rustic  work — it  is 
important  to  use  only 
the  most  durable  kinds 
of  wood.  Red  cedar  is 
the  best  ;  white  oak  is 
good  if  cut  late  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  wild  grape 
vine  trunks  answer  a 
good  purpose.  Small 
articles  of  rustic  work 
should  he  placed  under 
cover  during  ihe  Win¬ 
ter. 

No  4,  is  a  rustic  chair, 
Fig.  4.  whioh  any  clever  hand 

can  make  in  a  rainy  day.  As  will  be  gathered 
from  the  picture,  the  bottom  of  the  chair  is^riade 
by  cutting  a  round  block  from  the  end  of  a  log. 
The  lower  portion  can  be  dug  out  with  an  ax  and 
adz,  leaving  the  five  legs  above  shown,  or  any  other 
number.  Any  other  shape  can  be  given  whieh 


•  Fig.  5. 

fanoy  may  indicate,  or  time  permit.  The  back, 
composed  of  vines,  limbs,  roots,  or  small  poles, 
fastened  by  nails,  can  be  fashioned  into  any  fanci¬ 
ful  form.  A  few  of  the  pieces  may  be  inserted  in 
augur  holes  bored  in  the  outer  edge  of  the  seat, 
which  will  give  greater  solidity. 

No.  5,  is  a  seat  for  several  persons,  designed  to 
stand  under  a  tree 
commanding  a  dis¬ 
tant  prospect.  It 
may  be  made  of 
grape  vine  branch¬ 
es,  and  poles  of  ar¬ 
bor  vitae. 

No.  6,  is  a  simi¬ 
lar  seat  made  to 
partially  encircle  a 
tree.  The  short 
roots  of  which  the 
bottom  of  the  seat  is  made  should  be  left  half  an 
inch  apart,  so  as  to  allow  the  rain  to  pass  off  readily. 
The  whole  work  should  be  open,  to  admit  rain  and 
sunlight  to  the  ground  around  the  roots,  or  tho 
tree  may  be  injured.  When  surrounding  objects, 
on  all  sides,  call  for  it,  the  seat  may  well  be  ex¬ 
tended  entirely  around  the  tree,  as  shown  in  the 
cut  here  given.  It  will  be  remembered  that  these 
figures,  though  actual  representations  of  struc¬ 


tures  we  have  made  or  examined,  arc  only  de¬ 
signed  to  be  suggestive.  It  is  not  desirable  that 
they  should  be  exactly  imitated  ;  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  pleasures  to  be  derived  in  their  construction, 
is  the  exercise  of  one's  own  ingenuity  in  introduc¬ 
ing  novelty  and  variety. 


Fig.  7. 

No.  7,  is  an  arbor  built  around  a  large  elm  tree 
in  the  grounds  of  one  of  our  contributors.  The 
posts  arc  of  cedar,  ihe  frame  and  lattice  work  of 
pine  and  painted  a  soft  drab  color.  It  is  now  em¬ 
bowered  in  shrubbery,  and  covered  with  the 
American  Ivy,  which  also  clambers  up  ihe  old  tree 
above  it.  So  much  does  that  arbor  seem  to  be¬ 
long  where  it  is, .that  a  little  child  of  the  proprie¬ 
tor  once  asked  his  father  in  all  simplicity,  how 
he  got  that  tree  up  through  the  top  of  the  arbor  ! 


We  dose  our  illustrations  for  this  number,  by 
giving  a  sketch  (No.  8,)  of  a  rustic  Summer 
house  seen  in  the  grounds  of  the  late  Mr.  Down- 


Fig.  8. 


ing,  at  Newburgh.  Most  of  the  structures  we 
have  now  given  can  be  made  within  doors,  on 
rainy  days,  or  during  the  leisure  hours  of  Winter. 
If  made  well  and  of  the  right  materials,  they  will 
last  any  reasonable  time. 


MOSS  ON  TREES. 

A  friend  writes  us  that  some  of  his  choice  trees, 
both  fruit  and  ornamental,  are  suffering  from  the 
growth  of  moss  on  their  bark.  He  wants  to 
know  the  cause  of  it,  and  especially  what  to  do 
with  it. 

If  we  could  sit  down  for  an  hour  or  two  on 
our  friend’s  premises,  we  think  we  could  answer 
his  Inquiries  easily.  We  should  first  examine  the 
soil  in  which  his  trees  stand,  and  see  whether  it 
is  not  wet,  or  hard,  or  impoverished.  If  wet, 
that  would  be  enough  to  settle  the  question.  The 
air  above  wet  soils  is  full  of  the  seeds  of  lichens, 


Fig.  6. 
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and  t  he  moisture  of  the  air  promotes  their  growth. 
In  such  soils,  most  trees  grow  very  slowly, 
and  so  allow  the  moss  time  to  get  a  foot¬ 
hold  on  the  hark,  before  it  is  cracked  and  thrown 
off  hy  the  natural  expansion  of  the  tree.  Now, 
abstract  ihe  superabundant  moisture  from  that 
soil  by  draining  ;  manure  it,  too,  if  it  needs  it,  and 
the  tree  will  start  at  once  into  vigorous  growth, 
throwing  off  the  outside  bark  and  the  lichens 
with  it.  The  draining,  moreover,  will  so  dry  the 
air  that  lichens  can  with  difficulty  live  in  it.  It  is 
all  well  enough  to  scrape  and  wash  mossy-barked 
trees,  especially,  if  the  moss  harbors  insects,  but 
after  this  has  been  once  done,  nothing  more  will 
be  required  than  to  keep  the  soil  at  the  roots  in 
good  oondition. 


BULBOUS  F LOWERS  FOB  AUTUMN 
PLANTING. 

How  many  of  our  readers  enjoy  the  sight 
of  a  bed  of  beautiful  bulbous  flowers  in  their 
garden  or  yard  1  Some  of  them  we  know  do, 
while  perhaps  many  others  have  never  cultivated 
a  single  flowering  bulb  in  their  lives.  For  the  lat¬ 
ter  class,  we  now  write. 

Bulbous  flowers,  such  as  the  crocus,  lily,  tulip, 
hyacinth,  &c.,  are  those  which  grow  from  a  bulb 
or  root,  of  a  roundish  form,  like  an  onion.  They 
can  be  raised  from  the  6eed,  but  thus  grown,  they 
seldom  follow  the  parent  plant  in  form  or  beauty 
of  flow'er,  so  that  it  is  always  preferable  to  get  the 
bulbs  or  roots  themselves,  either  of  a  neighbor, 
or  of  a  seedsman  Some  may  be  planted  in 
Spring,  but  most  of  them  should  be  set  out  in 
Antumn,  to  bloom  early  in  Spring.  The  snow¬ 
drop  and  crocus  are  the  earliest  flowers  of  Spring, 
and  others  of  the  bulbous  flowers  follow  soon 
after. 

These  bloom  for  many  years  without  trans¬ 
planting,  but  it  is  generally  preferable  to  take  up 
and  transplant  them  onoe  in  three  to  five  years 
Some  set  out  tho  Spring  flow-ering  bulbs  in  the 
month  of  November,  but  we  prefer  early  October 
planting,  in  this  and  more  northern  latitudes. 
Farther  south,  they  may  be  set  later.  They  are 
to  be  planted  in  the  open  ground,  as  described 
below,  and  being  perfectly  hardy,  they  require  no 
Winter  protection,  though  a  covering  of  leaves, 
straw,  or  coarse  manure,  to  be  taken  off  in  early 
Spring,  will  hasten  the  period  of  blooming. 

The  following  list  comprises  those  which  are 
most  hardy,  and  most  easily  cultivated,  and  at 
the  same  time  most  desirable,  viz. :  The  White, 
Tiger,  and  Japan  Lilies  ;  the  Fritillarias,  including 
especially  the  Grown  Imperial  ( F  impcrialis),  and 
the  Persian  Lily  (F.  Persica);  Tulips  ;  Hyacinths; 
Jonquils;  Crocus,  and  Snow-drops.  The  following 
are  very  beautiful,  but  less  hardy  than  the  above  : 
Anemone,  Oxalis,  Polyanthus  narcissus,  Tube¬ 
rose,  &c.  The  list  might  be  much  extended,  but 
the  first-named  are  sufficient  for  general  cultiva¬ 
tion,  especially  for  beginners.  The  price  of  these 
varies  from  Si  per  hundred  for  the  crocus,  snow¬ 
drop,  &c.,  to  25  to  50  cents  each  for  tulips,  hya¬ 
cinths,  &c.  Rare  kinds  sell  much  higher.  We 
append  a  brief  description  of  the  kinds  recom¬ 
mended,  with  directions  for  culture. 

Lilies  embrace  a  large  family,  some  of  whioh 
are  found  in  almost  every  flower-garden  or  bor¬ 
der.  They  grow  best  on  a  light,  deep  soil,  with 
plenty  of  muck  or  leaf  mold — that  is,  black  earth 
from  the  woods.  The  bulb  or  root,  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  scales  laid  over  each  other,  is  injured  by 
being  kept  long  out  of  ground.  Plant  four  or  five 
inches  deep,  where  they  can  remain  for  a  series 
of  years.  A  good  effect  is  produced  by  massing 
different  colors.  They  grow  from  two  to  five  feet 


in  hight,  and  are  in  bloom  in  succession  from  June 
till  September  or  October.  The  Japan,  Garden 
White,  Tiger,  and  Turk’s  Cap,  are  desirable  kinds. 

Crown  Imperial  (Fritillaria  imperialis)  is  a  fine 
showy  plant,  and  with  the  Persian  Fritillaria  is  de¬ 
sirable  in  a  collection  of  bulbs.  Any  rich  garden 
soil  answers  well,  and  the  bulbs  should  not  be 
kept  very  long  out  of  ground.  They  are  large 
and  fleshy,  nearly  round  in  form,  except  the 
Persian,  which  is  elongated.  They  only  require 
transplanting  once  in  four  or  five  years.  Plant 
four  to  six  inches  deep,  and  one  foot  apart.  They 
reach  a  hight  of  two  to  four  feet,  and  exhibit  a 
variety  of  bloom  in  April,  hanging  in  a  crown  form 
from  beneath  a  tuft  of  glossy  foliage.  In  color, 
the  flowers  vary  from  bright  red,  to  scarlet,  pink 
and  striped. 

Gladiolus  communis  has  a  sword  or  flag-like 
foliage,  producing  its  bloom  on  one  side  of  a  ra¬ 
ceme  or  spike  of  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  com¬ 
mencing  two  feet  from  the  ground.  The  flowers 
are  white,  red  and  purple,  opening  in  June  and 
July.  It  has  a  firm,  medium-sized  bulb,  which 
flourishes  on  any  good  soil.  Plant  two  to  three 
inches  deep,  one  foot  apart.  Each  third  year  is 
often  enough  to  change  them.  Many  of  this 
family  are  planted  in  Spring  for  Autumn  bloom. 

Tulips  display  an  almost  endless  variety  of  co¬ 
lor,  both  single  and  double.  They  are  very  ap¬ 
propriately  termed  gaudy,  with  their  unfolded 
petals  glistening  in  every  hue,  from  bright  gold 
to  pale  red,  white,  and  purple,  with  delicate 
stripes  and  penoilings  of  various  colors.  Over 
two  thousand  varieties  have  been  cultivated  by 
name,  and  new  seedlings  are  constantly  being 
added.  So  great  was  the  rage  for  this  flower  in 
Belgium  and  Holland,  that  it  i6  said  that  $6,000 
was  paid  for  a  single  root  during  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  bulb  is  pyramidal  in  shape,  firm,  of 
medium  size,  although  differing  greatly  In  differ¬ 
ent  varieties.  Plant  on  a  light  soil,  well  trenohed, 
and  enriched  wfith  decomposed  oow  manure  and 
muck,  to  whioh  a  portion  of  sand  should  be  added. 
Set  the  bulbs  four  inches  deep,  and  six  inches 
apart.  They  are  often  planted  in  groups  of  three 
to  five,  of  different  colors.  They  may  remain  un¬ 
changed  three  or  four  years.  The  flower  is  borne 
on  a  naked  stem,  from  one  to  two  feet  in  hight. 

Hyacinths  were  at  one  time  sought  after  about 
as  eagerly  as  the  tulip,  and  the  fever  ran  so  high 
that  $4,000  was  refused  for  a  single  Bulb.  They 
must  always  hold  a  high  rank  with  the  florist,  for, 
joined  to  a  beauteous  bloom  of  nearly  every  hue, 
is  a  delicious  fragrance,  telling  the  visitor  of  their 
presence  by  their  sweet  odor.  The  varieties  are 
about  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  tulip.  The  bulb 
is  of  rather  large  size,  solid,  and  onion-shaped.  It 
bears  a  spike  or  cone  of  bloom  from  the  ground, 
six  inches  to  a  foot  or  more  in  hight.  It  flowers 
about  the  middle  of  May,  and  by  shading  it  from 
the  sun,  the  season  of  flowering  may  be  prolonged 
into  June.  Plant,  intermingling  colors,  four  inches 
deep,  and  eight  inches  apart,  in  a  soil  similar  to 
that  of  the  tulip,  surrounding  each  hulb  with  a 
little  dry  sand.  Once  in  three  years  is  sufficient 
to  replant  them.  By  all  means,  plant  hyacinths. 

Jonquils,  {Narcissus  or  Daffodils)  are  both  single 
and  double-flowered,  varying  in  oolor  from  pure 
white  to  bright  yellow.  They  bloom  on  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  a  stalk  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  hight, 
surrounded  by  a  profusion  of  linear  foliage.  The 
bulb  i»  small  and  conical,  and  may  be  planted  on 
any  good  soil,  four  inches  deep,  and  one  to  two 
feet  apart,  according  to  the  size  of  the  mat  they 
are  allowed  to  form.  They  need  transplanting 
only  when  they  have  extended  over  too  much 
ground.  Bloom  in  April  and  May. 

The  Crocus  claims  a  family  of  at  least  one  hun¬ 
dred  varieties,  which  are  of  different  colors,  such 


as  yellow,  blue,  white,  striped,  &c.  They  flowei 
in  March  and  April,  at  a  time  when  very  little 
bloom  is  to  be  seen  elsewhere.  The  bulbs  are 
rather  small,  flat  and  solid,  and  require  planting 
two  inches  deep,  and  four  to  six  inches  apart. 
They  may  remain  unmolested  for  several  years, 
and  they  flourish  in  any  common  garden  soil. 

The  Snow-drop  or  Galanthus  opens  the  first, 
flower  of  Spring,  not  always  waiting  for  the  snow 
bank  to  disappear.  It  is  frequently  in  bloom  in 
March.  The  flower  is  of  a  changeless  white 
color.  The  bulb  is  quite  small,  and  nearly  round. 
Plant  the  same  as  crocus,  removing  once  in  three 
to  five  years. 

A  GENERAL  BED. 

Where  a  limited  space  is  devoted  to  bulbs,  we 
suggest  that  one  circular  bed  include  all  the  above 
varieties.  In  a  good,  moderately  dry  soil,  it  will 
answer  to  trench  the  ground  two  feet,  working 
in  plenty  of  well-rotted  manure,  and  plant  at  onoe, 
or  as  early  as  possible  this  month. 

If  a  particularly  fine  bed,  of  a  moderate  size,  is 
desired,  throw  out  the  soil  two  feet  in  depth,  in  a 
circle  of  ten  feet  in  diameter.  Return  nine  inches 
of  the  best  surface  soil,  and  fill  the  remaining 
space  with  a  mixture  of  one-fourth  fresh  loam 
from  the  pasture  or  road-side,  one-fourth  sand, 
one-fourth  decomposed  muck,  one-eighth  leaf 
mold  (decayed  leaves),  and  one-eighth  well-de¬ 
cayed  oow  manure,  the  whole  thoroughly  mixed, 
and  left  to  stand  a  few  days  before  using.  The 
oentre  of  the  bed  should  be  left  six  inohes,  and 
the  outer  portion  three  inches  higher  than  the  sur¬ 
rounding  grounds,  thus  giving  a  gradual  slope  for 
the  descent  of  water.  After  settling  for  a  few 
day6,  commence  by  planting,  Bay  a  tiger  lily  in 
the  centre.  Around  this,  at  a  distanoe  of  one 
foot,  plant,  in  a  circle,  six  lilies  of  different  varie 
tie6,  one  foot  apart.  Let  the  next  circle  be  one 
foot  from  the  last,  or  twTo  feet  from  the  centre, 
and  set  six  crown  imperials  and  six  gladioluses, 
alternating  with  each  other,  and  one  foot  apart. 
For  the  third  row',  one  foot  from  the  last,  make 
us«  of  eighteen  tulips  planted  a  like  distance 
apart,  mingling  the  colors  to  produce  tho  best 
effect  The  fourth  oircle  may  oontain  sixteen 
hyacinths,  and  as  many  jonquils,  alternating,  and 
set  nine  inohes  apart.  Devote  the  fifth  and  last 
row  to  crocus  and  snow-drops,  six  inches  apart, 
alternating  them  ;  this  row  will  contain  thirty  of 
each,  six  inches  apart.  Having  tried  a  bed  on 
very  nearly  this  plan,  we  can  speak  confidently  ol 
the  general  effect  The  taller  growing  varieties 
are  allotted  to  the  centre,  and  the  dwarfs  to  the 
outer  edge.  A  bed  o'-  this  kind  can  be  kept  in 
bloom  for  a  long  time  by  erecting  an  awning  over 
it  during  the  hot  days  of  Spring  and  early  Sum¬ 
mer.  This  can  easily  be  dene  by  setting  a  stake 
six  feet  in  length  firmly  in  the  centre,  and  five 
more  three  feet  high,  at  equal  distances  from  each 
other  about  the  circumference.  Stretch  a  strong 
cord  around  the  latter,  and  spread  muslin  over 
the  whole  when  desirable,  removing  at  night. 
Such  a  bed  will  afford  an  unfailing  source 
pleasure,  and  a  thousand  times  repay  the  coop, 
paratively  little  trouble  and  expense  of  making  it 
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Can  still  be  set  out,  with  a  prospect  of  a  moder 
ate  yield  of  fruit  next  season,  if  a  little  extra  care 
be  exercised  in  transplanting.  We  have  gathered 
a  fine  crop  from  plants  put  out  October  15.  When 
practicable,  take  them  up  with  a  little  ball  of 
earth  around  the  roots,  and  they  will  scarcely  feel 
the  removal.  If  to  be  carried  far,  let  them  be 
well  packed  in  moss  or  other  material,  and  spread 
out  the  roots  well  in  setting.  Fall  directions  for 
making  beds,  selecting  varieties,  Arc.,  were  giveh 
at  page  208  of  the  last  Agriculturist,  and  in  thq 
preceding  articles. 
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BLACKBERRIES. 

Letter  from  Dr.  Sloms,  of  Cincinnati — The  New 

Roohelle  or  Lawton  Blackberry  at  the  West — Na¬ 
tive  Varieties. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

As  the  object  of  your  publication  is  the  collec¬ 
tion  and  collation  of  such  facts  as  may  prove  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive  to  the  agriculturist,  horti¬ 
culturist,  pomologist,  &c.,  I  venture  a  few  obser¬ 
vations  suggested  by  your  article  in  the  September 
number,  under  the  heading  “  New  Roehelle  or  Law- 
ton  Blackberry."  From  the  exhibitions  in  our  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  this  season,  members  generally 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  New  Rochelle  or 
Lawton  Blackberry  was  an  over-rated  fruit.  Form¬ 
er  descriptions  were  of  a  very  visionary  order, 
however,  and  hence  the  reality  scarcely  meets 
with  exact  justice.  The  largest  contributor  of 
this  berry  upon  our  horticultural  tables,  was  Mr. 
William  E.  Mears,  of  Anderson  Township,  whose 
plants,  I  believe,  were  secured  from  Dr.  Grant. 
That  they  were  genuine,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  the 
berries  correspond  with  your  drawing,  and  the 
shoots  with  your  comments.  At  each  and  every 
time  Mr.  Mears  exhibited  the  New  Rochelle  or 
Lawton,  larger  fruit  by  one  fourth,  equally  deli¬ 
cious,  rich  and  juicy,  was  exhibited  by  other 
members  from  their  own  fields,  growing  wild. 
In  short,  besides  being  larger  they  were 
equal  ' In  every  respect  of  quality.  I  have  also 
visited  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Mears,  and  find  that 
his  plants  come  up  to  your  description  in  every 
position  stated  ;  the  new  shoots  being  from  eight 
to  ten  feet  high,  and  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the 
base.  Half  a  mile  from  the  Nursery  of  Mr.  Mearsi 
in  an  old  woods  pasture,  is  quite  a  large  planta¬ 
tion  of  wild  blackberries  ;  and  upon  examination 
of  these,  I  found  two  or  three  different  varieties, 
all  fine,  but  one  variety  truly  magnificent,  much 
larger  and  equally  prolific  with  the  Lawton. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  if  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  those  I  saw  wmre  marked,  taken  up  at  the 
proper  season  and  transplanted,  properly  treated 
and  cultivated,  but  they  could  he  made  to  entirely 
outstrip  the  New  Rochelle  or  Lawton.  Depend 
upon  it,  the  rage  to  send  east  for  the  latter,  since 
the  exhibitions  of  the  past  season,  has  very  much 
subsided,  and  properly  too  I  think.  That  you  are 
perfectly  honest  in  your  descriptions  of  their  ex¬ 
cellence,  I  make  no  question  ;  but  if  none  of  your 
wild  fruit  comes  up  to  the  New  Roohelle  or  Law- 
ton,  in  every  aspect  and  particular,  then  we  can 
beat  you  out  West — that’s  all. 

Wm.  Stoms. 

Cincinnati,  Sept.  1st,  1857. 

Remarks. — We  have  not  seen  the  wild  black¬ 
berries  referred  to  by  Dr.  Stoms,  but  we  have  no- 
tioed  the  native  varieties  growing  in  very  many 
Western  localities,  and  none  of  them  we  have 
seen  deserve  even  mention  in  comparison  with 
the  New  Rochelle.  Mr.  Mears’  plants  may  not 
produce  so  well  as  the  same  variety  hereabouts, 
but  this  we  must  say,  that  if  there  are  wild  black¬ 
berries  growing  in  tho  vicinity  of  Cincinnati 
wliieh  excel,  or  even  equal  the  New  Rochelle 
(Lawton,)  the  enterprising  members  of  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  at  that  place,  have  been  remiss 
ia  duty  in  not  bringing  them  prominently  before 
the  community,  and  taking  measures  to  have 
them  propagated  and  disseminated.  We  hope 
they  will  look  after  the  matter  at  once.  We  shall 
be  exceedingly  glad  to  get  a  few  plants  of  any¬ 
thing  better  than  the  New  Rochelle. — Ed. 


RASPBERRIES 

Should  be  planted  this  month  unless  defeired 
until  Spring.  Enough  has  already  been  said,  in 


this  volume,  on  the  value  of  this  fruit,  both  for 
home  use  and  for  market.  Now  is  the  time  to 
hunt  up  a  supply  of  the  Allen,  Red  Antwerp, 


Fastolff,  Brinckle’s,  Orange, 

Franconia,  &c. 
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To  the 

Editor  of  American  Agriculturist. 

In  a  former  number  of  the  Agriculturist ,  I  ob¬ 
serve  a  communication  on  this  subject,  and  wish 
to  add  my  Western  experience  in  planting  trees. 


In  the  Spring  of  1846,  I  planted  an  orchard  of 
eighty  apple  trees  on  the  side  of  a  ridge  mode¬ 
rately  sloping  to  the  south-east,  with  a  rich  but 
rather  shallow  surface  soil,  and  a  stiff  clay  sub¬ 
soil.  It  had  been  cleared  of  its  natural  growth  of 
hazel,  wild  plum,  crab  apple,  thorns,  &c.,  and  cul¬ 
tivated  in  corn  one  year.  The  holes  were  dug 
from  four  to  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  two 
feet  deep.  Half  of  this  depth  was  a  tough  red 
clay,  which  had  to  be  removed  with  a  mattock, 
forming  a  retentive  basin  to  hold  water,  as  was 
proven  by  a  heavy  rain  before  the  trees  wero 
planted.  This  could  only  be  removed  by  bailing 
out.  The  trees  were  carefully  planted,  the  holes 
filled  with  the  best  of  the  soil,  to  whioh  was 
added  for  each  tree,  two  wheelbarrow  loads  of  a 
compost  prepared  by  mixing  lime,  ashes,  stable 
manure,  dead  animals  and  coarse  bones,  with  a 
little  earth,  all  well  pulverised,  except  the  bones, 
and  well  mixed.  None  of  the  compost,  however, 
was  put  in  contaot  with  the  roots.  Much  care 
was  used  in  planting,  and  the  roots  given  a  natural 
position  in  the  earth.  The  ground  was  cultivated, 
in  corn  for  the  first  five  or  six  years,  with  a  good 
dressing  of  manure  at  the  last  planting  ;  then 
sown  to  wheat,  and  stocked  down  with  clover 
and  a  small  portion  of  Timothy. 

And  lol  for  these  many  years  have  I  sought 
fruit  on  my  trees,  and  with  one  exception  found 
very  little,  and  that  of  an  inferior  quality  com¬ 
pared  with  similar  varieties  in  ordinary  cases. 

I  have  cared  much  for  the  trees,  pruning  and 
whitewashing  them,  washing  their  trunks  with 
soap,  and  sprinkling  their  heads  with  the  same 
by  means  of  a  garden  syringe,  to  expel  insects, 
&c.,  and  have  digged  about  them  and  dunged 
them,  and  with  all  my  oare,  they  have  been  dying 
at  the  rate  of  two  to  six  a  year. 

The  trees  were  small  when  planted,  and  were 
set  about  the  same  depth  as  in  the  nursery.  It 
was  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  them  straight,  even 
by  tying  to  a  stake,  and  they  have  acquired  a 
leaning  position  some  degrees  to  the  north-east, 
thereby  exposing  the  south-west  side  of  the 
trunks  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  when  the 
mercury  has  gone  as  high  as  104°  in  the  shade, 
the  bark  has  been  killed  on  the  sunny  side  of 
nearly  every  tree.  The  borers  have  also  got  into 


them,  and  they  a 1 1  show  signs  of  decay,  and  ap¬ 
pear  destined  to  destruction,  in  spite  of  all  my 
labors,  and  I  have  concluded  to  let  them  go,  and 
plant  an  orchard  in  a  new  place. 

I  propose  to  plant  on  a  deeper  soil,  nearly 
level,  though  a  little  inclined  to  the  north-east, 
as  I  understand,  in  the  form  of  an  equilateral  tri¬ 
angle,  or,  perhaps,  more  properly  a  hexagon,  with 
a  tree  in  the  centre,  as  seen  in  the  accompanying 
figure — all  the  trees  being  equi-distant. 

More  trees  can  he  set  upon  the  same  ground  at 
a  given  distance  apart,  in  this  manner,  than  in 
any  otheT,  and  I  think  it  rather  ornamental  I 
intend  to  plant  in  the  Fall,  and  shall  dig  the  holes 
no  deeper  than  the  ground  can  be  uniformly 
loosened  with  a  subsoil  plow,  and  even  then,  I 
shall  be  a  little  cautious  about  throwing  out  too 
much  of  the  subsoil.  I  design  training  them  with 
low  heads,  and  shall  cultivate  the  ground  with 
corn  or  vines  for  a  few  years,  and  then  stock 
down  with  clean  clover,  which,  as  a  general  rule, 

I  would  leave  to  rot  upon  ihe  ground. 

If  I  have  formed  erroneous  ideas,  or  if  any 
one’s  experience  or  theory  differs  from  mine  in 
regard  to  the  best  method  of  planting  trees  on 
grounds  w  ith  a  tenacious  clay  subsoil,  in  a  prairie 
region'where  the  winds  have  great  power,  I  hope 
it  may  be  given  through  the  columns  of  the  Agri¬ 
culturist.  J.  F.  Hunt. 

Warren,  Lee  Go.,  Iowa. 

Remarks. — We  commend  the  care  exercised 
by  our  correspondent  in  planting  his  fruit  orchard, 
and  have  no  doubt  but  he  will  ultimately  succeed 
We  are  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  he  will 
find  it  to  pay  to  prepare  for  thorough  drainage  in 
his  second  orchard.  Trees  will  certainly  do  far 
the  best,  if  set  where  they  have  a  very  deep  bed 
of  good  soil.  If  to  be  planted  on  a  hard-pan,  it 
will  he  most  economical  to  run  a  deep  drain  be¬ 
tween  each  two  rows,  or,  if  the  soil  be  very  wet, 
there  might  he  a  drain  under  each  row.  If  this  is 
not  practicable,  then  cut  a  few  main  drains,  and 
run  shorter  ones  from  each  tree.  If  neither  of 
these  modes  can  be  adopted,  then  plow  the 
ground  into  high  ridge-lands,  with  deep,  dead  fur¬ 
rows,  and  plant  the  trees  upon  the  summits  of  the 
ridges  ;  and  let  the  after-tillage  be  such  that  the 
high  ridges  and  deep  dead-furrows  shall  remain 
permanent.  By  two,  three,  or  four  plowings,  each 
time  making  the  centres  of  the  lands  in  the  same 
place,  the  ground  can  be  so  ridged  as  to  give  a 
difference  of  two  to  three  feet  between  the  level 
of  the  top  of  the  ridges  and  tho  bottom  of  the 
dead  furrows.  Then  set  the  trees  upon  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  ridges,  preparing  deep,  wide  holes, 
filled  with  rich  surface  soil,  for  the  roots. 

Many  years  since,  we  planted  an  orchard  in  a 
locality  where  south-west  winds  prevailed.  We 
set  all  the  trees  leaning  to  the  south-west,  say 
three  and  a  half  to  five  inches  from  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  at  the  bight  of  three  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  amount  of  inclination  depended 
upon  the  location  of  the  different  trees,  and  the 
protection  afforded  by  fences,  groves,  &c.  By 
the  time  the  trees  had  become  thoroughly  estab¬ 
lished,  and  firmly  rooted,  they  stood  very  neatly 
erect,  though,  as  intended,  those  most  exposed 
still  leaned  a  little,  against  the  future  effects  of 
the  wind. — Ed.  _ 

THE  MESQUITE  TREE. 

- 4> - 

The  Secretary  of  the  California  State 
Agricultural  Society,  writing  fromLos  Angel¬ 
es,  says : 

‘  We  here  saw  a  Mesquite  tree,  about  nine  feet 
high  and  ten  across.  It  is  a  beautiful  tree,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  plentiful  supply  of  beans,  which,  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  are  used  for  fatting 
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cattle,  and  when  pounded,  they  produce  a  fair 
article  of  flour  for  bread.  No  tree  is  more  val¬ 
uable  in  the  desert,  nor  does  anything  surpass  it 
as  an  ornamental  tree. 

It  is  also  very  valuable  as  a  hedge  plant.  It  is 
important  that  its  worth  for  cattle  feed  and  hedg¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  for  ornamental  purposes,  should 
be  faithfully  tried  in  the  upper  part  of  the  State. 
If  it  can  stand  the  cold,  it  will  be  found  very 
hardy  in  every  respect.  It  grows  on  almost  any 
soil,  without  water.  This  and  the  cottonwood  are 
the  only  varieties  of  wood  found  in  the  Colorado 
country.  The  tree  is  of  the  Acacia  species, 
having  the  appearance  of  an  inverted  bowl,  that 
is,  it  is  semi-spherical. 

The  foliage,  very  thick  evergreen.  Its  palmeta 
or  fern-like  leaf  has  from  five  to  twelve  leaflets  on 
each  side  of  the  axle.  The  branches  shoot  out 
low  down  like  those  of  a  neglected  scrub  apple- 
tree,  armed  with  hard  sharp  thorns.  One  variety 
bears  a  screw  shaped  bean,  the  other  one  resem¬ 
bles  the  common  string  bean. 

The  tree  grows  about  twenty-five  feet  high, 
seldom  higher.  The  gum  is  excellent  for  medi¬ 
cal  purposes,  and  for  pasting  is  equal  to  gum 
arabic,  which  it  resembles.  The  gum  exudes 
from  all  parts  of  the  hark  quite  plentifully.  An 
Indian  will  aollect  a  double  handful  in  half  an 
hour.’’ 

Will  some  of  the  California  readers  of  the 
Agrieulturist,  favor  us  with  any  additional 
information  in  regard  to  this  tree.  If  half  of 
what  is  said  above  be  true,  it  will  be  worth 
looking  after. — Ed. 


A  WORD  FOR  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Our  observation  during  the  past  Summer,  as 
well  as  in  past  seasons,  has  convinced  us  that 
enough  attention  is  not  given  to  the  kitchen 
garden.  The  farmer  neglects  it,  in  order  to  be¬ 
stow  more  time  on  his  field  crops,  and  others 
neglect  it  from  thoughtlessness,  or  the  pressure  of 
other  oares,  or  supposing  lhat  no  special  cave  is 
needful  in  its  cultivation.  This  is  all  a  mistake. 
Of  how  many  healthful  and  delicious  vegetables 
and  fruits  do  such  persons  deprive  themselves  ! 
We  beg  leave  to  urge  a  more  thorough  attention 
to  the  humble  but  useful  kitchen  garden. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  say,  let  the  soil  be 
made  suitably  porous  and  dry.  If  naturally  sand}* 
or  gravelly  to  a  considerable  depth,  no  draining 
will  be  needed.  But  if  not,  one  or  more  substan¬ 
tial  drains  should  be  cut  through  it,  and  then  the 
whole  should  be  trenched  or  subsoil  plowed.  No 
superfluous  water  will  lie  in  that  garden,  at  any 
season,  and  in  the  dryest  time,  it  will  suffer  little 
from  drouth.  In  somo  cases,  even  this  will  not 
be  enough  to  prepare  the  ground  for  garden  pur¬ 
poses.  It  may  be  such  a  stiff,  clayey  soil,  that 
draining  and  digging  and  manuring  will  not  make 
it  porous  and  w’arm.  A  garden  soil  should  be 
light  and  kindly,  one  easily  worked  in  Spring,  ami 
in  which  vegetables  will  grow  rapidly.  If  heavy 
and  tenacious,  it  may  be  improved  by  carting 
sand  upon  it,  and  mixing  it  intimately  with  the 
clay.  It  may  be  too  great  an  undertaking  to  reno¬ 
vate  a  whole  garden  in  a  single  year :  if  so,  take 
one  quarter  of  it  at  a  time,  and  so  on  from  year 
to  year,  until  the  whole  is  completed. 

Some  cultivators  practice  the  burning  or  char¬ 
ring  of  clay  soils  with  much  benefit.  They  first 
make  a  pile  of  faggots  and  brush,  then  lay  over  it 
lumps  of  clay.  After  the  brush  is  fired  and  partly 
burned,  more  rubbish  is  thrown  on,  and  then 
more  clay,  and  so  on,  as  long  as  may  be  desired, 
making  a  half  smouldered  fire,  which  will  burn 
sevoral  days.  The  heap  of  charred  clay  is  then 


scattered  over  the  garden,  and  its  effects  are 
sometimes  truly  surprising. 

We  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  importance  of 
barn-yard  manure  in  the  garden.  Whatever  may 
be  true  of  field  crops,  the  kitchen  garden  cannot 
get  on  at  all  without  an  abundance  of  this  useful 
article.  Small,  tough,  fibrous,  insipid  vegetables 
and  fruits  may  be  grown  without  it,  but  none 
other.  Give  the  ground  an  annual  dressing  of  it, 
and  one  may  expect  to  raise  large,  tender,  juicy 
and  beautiful  products,  such  as  it  is  a  luxury  to 
look  at  and  to  eat,  and  such  as  will  command 
the  highest  prices  in  market.  If  any  one  com¬ 
plains  that  he  cannot  obtain  manure  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  we  would  refer  him  to  our  numerous  arti¬ 
cles  on  former  pages,  showing  that  by  a  little 
care  in  saving  the  refuse  matters  about  every 
one’s  back  door,  fertilizers  enough  can  ordinarily 
be  provided  for  the  wants  of  every  garden. 

We  only  add,  that  old  gardens  which  seem  to 
have  lost  their  fertility,  may  be  improved  by 
thrusting  the  spade  a  few  inches  deeper,  in  the 
Autumn  trenching,  two  or  three  years  in  succes¬ 
sion,  and  bringing  up  a  little  virgin  soil  to  mix 
with  the  old.  And  where  insects  are  known  to 
harbor,  an  annual  coating  of  salt  and  lime  will 
not  be  wasted. 


THE  HOP  TREE. 


We  present  an  engraving  from  a  Daguerreotype 
of  a  tree  now  growing  in  the  grounds  of  Edward 
N.  Shelton,  President  of  the  Manufacturers  Bank, 
at  Birmingham,  Conn.  This  cut  we  give,  partly 
as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  and  partly  to  elicit  re¬ 
liable  information  from  those  uninterested  in  in¬ 
troducing  it  as  a  commercial  speculation.  Before 
us  is  an  advertising  card  on  which  we  see  strong 
commendations  from  persons  we  know,  whose 
statements  are  contrary  to  the  opinion  we  formed 
of  this  tree  a  few  years  since  from  an  imperfect 
examination.  Its  flowers  called  “  tree-hops,” 
a  little  resemble  those  of  a  tree  called  “  ironwood," 
with  which  we  were  quite  familiar  at  the  West, 
in  our  boyhood  days.  The  one  above  shown  is 
we  suppose  what  is  called  the  hop-hornbeam  ( Os - 
try  a  Virgimca). 

A  great  change  in  life  is  like  a  oold  bath  in 
Winter — we  all  hesitate  at  the  first  plunge. 


THE  LINNrEUS  RHUBARB. 

We  have  this  season  given  this  variety  of  Rhu¬ 
barb  or  Pie-plant,  a  fair  trial  by  the  side  of  the 
Victoria,  which  has  been  a  favorite  variety.  In 
April  we  set  out  alternate  roots  of  the  Linnaius 
and  Victoria  in  a  row.  All  the  roots  grew  of 
similar  size,  and  they  were  taken  up  and  planted 
at  the  same  time  ;  in  short,  they  were  treated 
alike  in  every  respect  On  the  16th  of  August 
the  last  trial  was  made  with  the  Victoria,  when 
it  had  become  entirely  unfit  for  use.  We  are 
now,  the  first  week  in  September,  (three  weeks 
later,)  still  using  the  Linnaaus,  and  find  it  almost 
as  good  as  at  any  time  during  the  Summer.  The 
growth  ot  the  two  varieties  has  been  nearly  uni¬ 
form  ;  the  Linnaeus  has,  however,  produced  some¬ 
what  the  largest  stalks. 

Sept.  15. — To-day  Messrs.  Freeman  &  Kendall, 
ot  Ravenswood,  I,.  I.,  inform  us  that  they  are 
still  bringing  the  Linnams  Rhubarb  to  this  mar¬ 
ket,  and  supplying  pie-bakers  at  4  cents  per.  lb. 


PRESERVING  GRAPES. 

[We  are  sorry  the  following  article  was  not  received  in 
time  for  our  last  issue.  It  will  still  be  useful,  however  — 
Ed.] 

To  theEditor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

I  was  surprised  on  reading  the  article  in  the 
August  Agriculturist,  to  see  how  many  ways  are 
resorted  'to  for  the  preservation  of  that  valuable 
and  delicious  fruit,  the  grapo — all  of  which  have 
proved  failures  for  the  want  of  that  knowledge 
which  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  all 
fruits.  I  have  been  able,  for  a  number  of  years 
past,  to  keep  grapes  until  March  and  April,  as 
fresh  as  when  they  were  taken  from  the  vines  irl 
the  Fall,  and  without  any  saw-dust,  sand,  cotton- 
batting,  paper  cuttings  or  anything  of  the  kind. 
The  process  is  so  simple,  that  every  lover  of 
fruits  should  have  understood  it  long  ere  this. 
With  your  permission,  I  will  give  you  the  meth¬ 
od  by  which  I  have  been  so  successful.  My 
mode  of  gathering  and  preserving  grapes  for 
Winter  use  is  as  follows  :  When  they  are  fully 
ripe,  suspend  a  basket  by  a  strap  or  cord  passed 
around  the  neck,  thereby  giving  liberty  to  both 
hands  for  picking  ;  with  one  hand  hold  the  clus¬ 
ter,  and  with  the  other  cut  it  from  the  vine  ;  re¬ 
move  from  the  clusters  all  unripe  or  decayed 
fruit,  and  deposit  them  in  the  basket  until  it  is 
filled.  (I  use  a  market  basket  that  will  hold  about 
a  half  bushel.)  Carry  the  grapes  thus  gathered 
to  the  place  for  packing.  I  use  boxes  about  two 
feet  square  by  six  inches  deep  in  the  clear,  with 
covers  made  to  shut  tight.  In  packing  lay  a 
newspaper  on  the  bottom  of  the  box,  then  a  layer 
of  grapes,  then  a  paper  and  a  second  layer  of 
grapes,  which,  when  closely  packed,  usually  fills 
the  box  ;  set  the  box  in  some  dry  and  airy  place, 
with  the  cover  open  or  off,  and  let  the  box  remain 
opea  for  ten  days,  or  until  the  sweating  process 
is  passed  ;  then  close  the  box  and  set  it  in  the 
fruit  room,  cellar  or  garret,  any  place  where  the 
fruit  will  not  freeze,  or  which  is  not  extremely 
damp. 

Grapes  packed  as  above  directed,  will  open  at 
any  time  during  the  Winter  or  Spring  following, 
as  fresh  as  when  packed.  The  only  secret  or 
mystery  is,  that  the  moisture  which  spoils  the 
fruit  when  packed  in  saw-dust  and  other  absorb¬ 
ents,  passes  off  during  the  ten  days  that  the  box 
remains  open,  instead  of  being  absorbed,  and  re¬ 
maining  to  keep  the  grapes  damp,  and  ultimately 
mould  and  spoil  them.  I  have  practiced  this 
method  for  several  years  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  bunoh  of  grapes.  So  perfect  has  been  nn 
success  that  I  have  more  confidence  in  the  pres- 
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ervatiou  of  the  grape  than  any  other  fruit.  I  use 
shallow  boxes  for  packing  grapes,  that  the  moist¬ 
ure  may  the  more  readily  escape,  and  that  the 
first  layer  in  the  bottom  may  not  be  crushed  by 
the  weight  above, 

Charles  Campbell. 

Pomona’s  Retreat,  Aurora,  Cayuga  Lake,  Is  Y 


Gil  APE  CULTURE— NO.  X. 

BY  WILLIAM  CHORLTON. 

The  preservation  of  grapes  beyond  the  usual 
period  of  ripening  is  a  great  desideratum,  and  de¬ 
serves  something  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
Dryness  is  indispensable  for  this  purpose.  We 
know  that  imported  raisins  are  grapes,  which 
have  had  the  watery  portions  evaporated  by  a 
warm,  dry  atmosphere,  leaving  the  sugary  mat¬ 
ter  and  a  part  of  the  aroma.  If  after  the  matu¬ 
rity  of  the  fruit,  our  own  climate  was  as  dry  and 
warm  as  that  of  southern  Spain,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  fruit,  for  we  could  let 
the  clusters  hang  on  the  vines,  and  gather  them 
as  wanted.  As  we  have  not  their  natural  advan¬ 
tage  in  this  respect,  we  must  imitate  their  cli¬ 
mate  as  near  as  we  can.  Consequently,  no  wa¬ 
ter  must  be  used  inside  the  grapery,  and  a  free 
circulation  of  air  be  maintained,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  condensation  of  moisture  upon  the  fruit. 
During  damp  or  rainy  weather  the  upper  ventila¬ 
tors  may  be  partially  left  open,  which  will  have  a 
beneficial  influence,  preserving  the  texture  of  the 
skins,  and  preventing  moldiness.  If  this  is  at¬ 
tended  to  in  a  house  where  there  is  no  artificial 
heat,  the  fruit  may  be  preserved  on  the  vines  un¬ 
til  a  severe  frost  is  apprehended  ;  and  where 
there  is  a  heating  apparatus,  for  some  time  long¬ 
er,  even  where  the  fruit  is  thoroughly  ripe.  In  the 
retarding  house,  where  the  berries  are  now  color¬ 
ing,  the  bunches  of  some  kinds  may  be  preserved 
until  late  in  March  by  simply  keeping  out  the 
frost  by  fire  heat,  and  giving  air  at  all  favorable 
opportunities  through  the  Winter  ;  but  without 
fire-heat  under  glass,  we  must  resort  to  other 
modes  if  we  desire  grapes  during  Winter. 
There  is,  however,  a  great  difference  in  the  keep¬ 
ing  properties  of  many  of  the  varieties.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  Frontignans,  Muscats ,  and  several  of 
the  Chasselas,  though  early  sorts,  will  dry  up  and 
shrink  so  much  that  they  become  partially  rais- 
ined,  and  in  such  state  will  not  decay,  providing 
they  are  kept  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  free  from  frost 
and  suspended  upside  down,  so  that  the  berries 
hang  loosely.  There  are  others  that  have  a  solid 
texture,  approaching  that  of  an  apple,  as  Reine  de 
Nice,  White  Lisbon,  &c.,  which,  by  having  the 
bunches  cut  into  small  parts  and  laid  upon  a  shelf 
in  a  good  fruit  room,  wrapped  with  cotton  wad¬ 
ding,  will  keep  for  several  months,  while  the 
Hamburgs,  and  other  tender-skinned  sorts,  soon 
decay  after  they  are  fully  ripe,  and  no  means  has 
been  devised  to  keep  them  for  a  length  of  time. 

Grapes,  both  foreign  and  domestic  varieties, 
may  be  kept  a  long  time  by  choosing  perfectly 
ripe  bunches,  and,  if  large,  cut  them  into  small 
parts,  removing  any  decayed  berries,  and  sear  the 
end  of  each  stalk  where  cut,  with  a  red-hot  iron, 
exposing  them  afterwards  in  a  very  dry  room  for 
three  hours.  Have  in  readiness  some  soft  tissue 
paper,  and  wheat  bran  that  has  been  well  dried  by 
fire  heat.  Wrap  each  small  cluster  in  a  piece 
of  the  paper,  place  in  a  glass  jar,  and  fill  in  be¬ 
tween  with  a  small  portion  of  the  bran,  and  so 
proceed  till  the  jar  is  filled,  each  cluster  of  fruit 
being  surrounded  and  covered  with  the  bran. 
Place  a  paper  over  the  top,  and  stretch  a  piece  of 
bladder  over  this  to  exclude  the  air.  Let  the  jars 
be  stored  In  a  dry,  cool  room,  where  the  tempera¬ 


ture  is  kept  at  40°  to  45°,  and  use  each  jar  as 
may  be  required.  Glazed  earthenware,  or  air¬ 
tight  boxes,  will  answer  as  a  substitute  where 
glass  jars  cannot  be  had,  always  keeping  in  a  dry 
atmosphere.  I  may  add,  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  another  method.  Last  April,  Mr.  Cole,  a 
neighbor  of  mine,  brought  me  a  beautiful  bunch  of 
Isabella  grapes,-  as  fresh  and  plump  as  when  first 
cut  from  the  vine.  This  had  been  kept  with  oth¬ 
ers  in  a  glazed  earthenware  jar,  which  was  bu¬ 
ried  two  and  one  half  feet  deep  in  his  garden. 
The  flavor  was  somewhat  deteriorated,  but  the 
experiment  is  well  worth  repeating. 

For  the  American  Agriculturist 

HOUSE-KEEPING  IN  THE 
COUNTRY. 

NUMBER  III. - FLIES. 

If  I  have  been  presumptuous  in  supposing  that 
on  some  subjects  I  can  dispense  useful  informa¬ 
tion  to  novices,  I  will  confess  that  there  are  oth¬ 
er  topics  on  which  I  would  gladly  receive  it,  and 
sit  a  learner  at  any  one’s  feet. 

To  one  of  these  my  attention  has  been  mnch 
drawn  lately,  and — it  is  “  fly  time  !”  I  was  taught 
at  school  that  flies  were  of  inestimable  benefit  to 
mankind  as  scavengers,  removing  all  decomposed 
matter  and  sources  of  malaria,  far  more  effectu- 
ally  than  any  other  instrumentality.  Be  it  so..  I 
dont’t  grudge  them  the  fields  and  roads,  but  as  for 
the  house,  I  am  quite  willing  to  take  the  contract 
for  cleaning  that  myself. 

Can  any  one  furnish  us  with  sure  weapons  to 
wage  war  upon  these  pests  and  torments  of  coun¬ 
try  life  1  As  for  poisons  and  traps,  volumes 
would  not  contain  the  history  of  my  campaigns 
and  defeats.  Fly-stone,  most  seducingly  com¬ 
pounded  with  molasses,  dries  untasted  in  the 
saucer.  The  old-fashioned  tumbler  of  soap-suds 
surrounded  by  a  ring  of  bread,  vexed  our  eyes  for 
three  whole  days  in  the  sitting  room — it  was  un¬ 
questionably  more  successful,  for  it  caused  the  un¬ 
timely  death  of  six  flies,  neither  more  nor  less. 
Fly-paper  waves  like  a  banner  from  the  kitchen 
mantel-piece,  but  no  slaughtered  hosts  fall  before 
it.  Catching  flies,  I  fear,  is  like  catching  fish,  one 
must  have  the  knack  of  it.  But  even  if  I  had,  I 
affirm  that  though  I  have  elsewhere  seen  great 
numbers  destroyed,  I  never  perceived  any  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  swarm,  and  I  have  sometimes  fan¬ 
cied  that  a  dead  fly  tumbling  suddenly  from  upper 
air  is  quite  as  disagreeable  an  adjunct  to  a  dish 
as  a  living  one  sipping  and  taking  flight. 

There  are  some  remedies  which  I  have  heard 
of,  but  have  not  yet  tried.  It  is  a  general  impres¬ 
sion  that  fish  oil  rubbed  plentifully  on  paint  and 
furniture  will  banish  them  effectually,  but  the  plan 
is  open  to  serious  objections.  I  have  also  been 
credibly  informed  that  there  is  a  tree  which  no 
fly  can  approach — no,  not  within  twenty  yards  of 
it — but  I  have  not  hastened  to  procure  it,  partly 
from  want  of  faith  and  partly  from  misgivings 
that  a  plant  so  obnoxious  to  the  fly  creation, 
would  hardly  be  savory  to  the  human. 

Seriously,  what  are  we  hapless  dwellers  in  the 
country  to  do  with  this  plague  of  the  household  1 
Is  there  no  way  of  destroying  them  in  the  egg, 
like  the  curculio  and  the  caterpillar  1  Does  any¬ 
body  know  of  a  poison  or  fly-trap  warranted  to 
thin  them  out  in  a  few  days  1 

Must  we  forever  spend  the  loveliest  season  of 
the  year  in  scouring  and  scrubbing,  fretting  and 
fuming  about  a  contemptible  insect  not  a  barley¬ 
corn  long  1 

I  hope  much  from  the  experienced  housekeep¬ 
ers  who  read  the  Agriculturist.  For  the  present, 
I  can  only  continue  to  keep  my  house  in  twilight 
darkness,  painfully  shutting  up  the  windows  after 


the  “lords  of  creation,”  who  always  will  let  in  a 
glare  of  light.  The  dishes  must  still  come  upon 
the  table  imprisoned  in  strong-holds  of  wire 
gauze,  and  the  African  of  tender  years  still  wag 
the  fly-brush  over  our  perplexed  heads. 

No  housekeeper,  I  contend,  ever  felt  any  sym¬ 
pathy  for  Uncle  Toby’s  much-vaunted  sentiment : 
“  There  is  room  enough  in  the  world  for  thee  and 
me.”  We  are  all  at  issue  with  him  on  this  very 
point.  There  is  not  room  enough  in  the  world, 
0  fly  !  for  thee  and  me.  Between  us  it  shall  be 
only  war,  and  that  continually. 

Before  an  answer  can  arrive,  fly-time  will  be 
over.  Let  it  rest,  then,  till  next  March,  and  ere 
the  first  blue-fly  buzzes  in  my  ear  I  shall  expect 
it.  Emily. 

Windholme,  Pa.,  Sept.  8,  1857. 


PICKLING  EGGS. 

As  our  readers  well  understand  by  this  time, 
we  advocate  the  plan  of  keeping  fowls  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  will  produce  fresh  eggs  the  year 
round.  This  they  will  do  in  the  coldest  weather, 
if  kept  in  a  warm,  clean  place,  and  supplied  with 
unfrozen  earth,  gravel  and  lime.  They  must  also 
be  fed  with  flesh  food  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of 
animal  food  which  they  gather  in  warm  weather 
in  the  form  of  insects  of  various  kinds.  Fish,  or 
refuse  meat  of  any  kind  will  be  devoured  greedily 
by  them.  Milk  curd,  sour  or  even  sweet  milk  can 
be  substituted  for  meat,  or  may  be  given  with  it. 
But  many  persons  fail  to  secure  the  necessary  con¬ 
ditions  for  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  eggs)  and 
it  is  often  desirable  to  pack  them  not  only  for  fu¬ 
ture  home  use,  but  also  for  transportation  to  dis¬ 
tant  markets.  The  best  recipe  we  can  give  is  the 
following,  which  some  of  our  friends  have  em¬ 
ployed  with  entire  success,  their  eggs  having  kept 
perfectly  through  a  whole  year  or  more :  Pro¬ 
cure  a  water-tight  firkin,  tub,  cask  or  barrel,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  amount  to  be  put  down.  Pack  in 
sound  eggs  (examined  as  below)  selling  them  with 
the  small  end  downward.  When  all  the  eggs  on 
hand  at  any  time  are  packed,  cover  them  with  a 
pickle  made  by  dissolving  in  four  gallons  of  water, 
two  quarts  ot  unslacked  lime  and  two  quarts  of 
salt.  The  water  will  not.  dissolve  all  the  lime, 
hut  the  pickle  should  be  made  two  or  three 
days  before  it  is  wanted,  and  be  frequently 
stirred.  The  milky  liquid  is  to  be  poured 
off  to  be  put  upon  the  eggs.  The  cask  must 
be  set  in  a  cool  place,  but  not  where  it  will 
freeze  in  winter.  Eggs  are  now  (Sept.  10th,) 
worth  15i®16  cents  per  dozen  in  this  market,  and 
now  is  a  good  time  to  provide  for  next  winter 
when  they  will  cost  3  to  6  cents  a  piece,  judging 
*rom  two  or  three  winters  past. 

Testing  Eggs  is  a  very  simple  process.  Take 
them  into  a  dark  or  partially  darkened  room,  and 
hold  them  between  the  eye  and  a  lighted  candle. 
If  good  the  light  will  shine  through  them  with  a 
uniform  reddish  glow.  Every  one  should  use  this 
simple  test  before  buying  eggs,  or  breaking  them 
for  cooking.  A  dozen  can  be  examined  in  two 
minutes  by  the  merest  novice. 


GLASS  NEST  EGGS. 

These  are  a  recent  ‘  invention,’  which  may 
not  have  been  seen  by  many  persons.  They  are 
made  of  white  glass,  and  of  so  nearly  the  shape 
and  appearance  of  an  egg  as  to  deceive  not  only 
feathered,  but  sometime  unfeathered  bipeds.  At 
least,  we  saw  a  bonneted  “  Biddy  ”  call  at  an  ag¬ 
ricultural  warehouse  recently,  and  noticing  a  lot 
of  the  glass  things,  she  inquired  “  what  they 
asked  a  dozen  for  eggs  1”  These  are  very  con¬ 
venient  n&st  eggs  for  cold  weather,  as  thev  are 
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easily  kept  clean,  are  broken  with  difficulty,  are 
not  devoured  by  animals  of  any  kind,  and  they  are 
equally  as  good  as  a  Iona  fide  egg  in  the  nest. 
They  are,  or  should  be,  on  sale  at  six  cents 
each,  or  fifty  cents  a  dozen,  wherever  agricultu¬ 
ral  apparatus  is  kept. 


EOft  THE  BOYS  AN1)  GIRLS  ONLY. 
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FARMERS  GIRLS.  _ 

[A  count  erpart  to  “  Farmers’  Boys,”  on  page  42,  of  this  vol¬ 
ume.] 

Upearly  in  the  morning,  just  at  the  peep  of  day, 

Straining  the  milk  in  the  dairy,  turning  the  cows  away; 
Sweeping  the  floor  in  the  kitchen,  making  the  beds  up  stairs, 
Wus^ngthe  breakfast  dishes,  dusting  the  parlor  chairs; 
Brushing  crumbs  from  the  pantry,  hunting  foreggs  in  the  bam, 
Cleaning  the  turnips  for  dinner,  spinning  the  stocking  yam; 
Spreading  the  white  linen  down  on  the  bushes  below, 
Ransacking  every  meadow,  where  the  red  strawberries  grow ; 
Starching  the  “  fixens”  for  Sunday,  churning  the  snowy  cream, 
Rinsing  the  pails  and  strainer  down  in  the  running  stream, 
Feeding  the  geese  and  turkies,  making  the  pumpkin  pies, 
Jogging  the  little  one's  cradle,  driving  away  the  flies  ; 

Grace  in  every  motion,  music  in  every  tone, 

Beauty  of  form  and  feature  thousands  might  covet  to  own, 
Cheeks  that  rival  Spring  roses,  teeth  the  whitest  of  pearls— 

One  of  those  country  maids  is  worth  a  score  of  your  city  girls. 

ANSWERS  TO  PROBLEMS. 

We  presents  list  of  answers  received  up  to  Sept.  17. 

Prob.  7 .—Trees ;  10  rows  with  4  in  the  row. 

8- . . <2~ . ;©  T1>is  is  a  very  simple  arrange¬ 

ment,  but,  just  as  we  expected 
would  be  the  case,  a  good  many 
)  boys  and  girls  have  tried  hard 
to  get  something  difficult  out  of 
it,  as  is  shown  by  lots  of  odd 
I  figures  sent  in.  These  attempts 
remind  us  of  one  who  told  a 
company  they  could  not  spell 
1  cat  as  he  would  write  it.  They 
all  tried  their  hands,  or  tongues  at  it,  thus:  knt,  katt,  catt, 
caght,  kaght,  catte,  katte,  caghte,  kaghte,  caat,  kaat, 
caaght,  caate,  kaate,  caaghte,  caitt,  kaitte,  eaightte,  &c., 
<tc.,  and  finally  they  all  gave  up,  and  asked  him  he  would 
spell  it.  His  answer  was— c-a-t. 

Draftings  of  the  orchard,  as  engraved  above,  were  sent 
in  by  J.  R.,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Serenus  Raesly,  Northampton 
Co.,  Pa.;  Aaron  B.  Huffman,  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.; 
David  Ellsworth,  Hartford  Co.,  Conn.;  “Yankee.”  Bloom¬ 
field,  N.  Y.;  Clias.  Reed,  Alleghany  Co..  Pa.;  Hannah 
Parry,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.;  Chas.  M.  Foulke,  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.;  “  Fourteen,”  Auburn,  N.  H.  (2  answers) ;  Gil¬ 
bert  E.  Sherman,  Penn.;  Joseph  H.  Simpson,  Bureau  Co., 
III.;  Chas.  Lamkin,  Jr..  Seneca  Co..  O.;  R.  C.  Fulton, 
New  Perry,  Penn.;  N.  C.  Mitchell,  Magog,  Canada  East, 
(one  of  the  prettiest  drawings  received) ;  Martin  Stewart, 
Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  (beautifully  drawn);  Thomas  J. 
Haile  and  Chas.  B  Billingsley,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md.;  Nor- 
mem  Lounsbury.  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.;  Robert  Aiton,  New- 
York  City,  Emily  Lyon,  Walworth  Co.,  Wis.,  (both 
problems  well  done).  Several  other  ingenious  solutions 
with  drawings,  (which  came  too  late  to  be  engraved,) 
were  contributed  by  “  Fourteen  ;  Wm.  L.  Lamborn,  Lan¬ 
caster  Co..  Penn.,  (quite  pretty) ;  Tlios.  J.  Haile  and 
Chas.  B.  Billingsley,  &c. 

Prob.  8. — To  make  a  hoard  3  by  8  feet  fit  an  opening  2 
by  12  feet ,  with  only  one  cutting. 
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These  drawings  were  sent  by  each  of  the  following- 
Serenus  Raesly ;  W.  T.  Lord  and  E.  M.  Perry,  Hartford 
Co.,  Conn.;  Aaron  B.  Huffman  ;  “Yankee  ;”  P.  B.  N.,  N. 
Y.  City;  Chas.  M.  Foulke  ;  Geo.  A.  Thomas,  Cattaragus 
Co.,  N.  Y.;  “Fourteen;”  Joseph  H.  Simpson;  N.  C. 
Mitchell,  Magog,  C.  E.,  Martin  Stewart,  Fultonham,  N. 
Y.;  Emily  A  Lyon,  Darien,  Wis.  Anumberofthe  above 
sent  paper  models  of  the  board  cut  as  required. 

Prob.  9  —  Six  weights  to  weigh  any  number  from  1  to  360. 
Answer— 1,  3,  9,  27,  81,  243,  by  “  Yankee,”  Bloomfield, 
N.  Y.;  Robert  Aiton,  N.  Y.  City. 

As  stated  in  last  paper,  Master  “  fourteen”  sent  adraw- 


Pa©-;  >  V<a.  since  our  last,  fr< 

M-  K.,  “a  Wis 
Boy ;”  Rusticus,  M 

**  -  Ohio  •  Horace 


ing  giving  more  than  asked  for.  A  number  of  boys  and 
girls  have  sent  in  solutions.  W e  will  call  this 

Prob.  10. — 27  trees  ;  10  rows  with  6  in  a  row. 

Answered  by  H.  Jos- 
t"\  lyn,  Marquette  Co., Wis.; 

/  \  Chas.  M.  Foulke,  Penn.; 

q  O  Horace  Smith,  Oswego ; 

/  \  /  \  David  M  Goodrich;“Rus- 

J  A.  q  ticus,”  Corsica,  Ohio  ; 

/  'V  VA  and  perhaps  others. 

/  /  \  \  Sundry  answers  to 

\  .©A  problems  1,  2,  3.  4,  5  and 
///  \  6>  have  been  received 

A4*©.'..  '  A  \  since  our  last,  from  E. 

"A  '  '  “  "  "  Wisconsin 

Morrow 

Ohio  ;  Horace  Smith, 
Oswego,  N.  Y.;  D.  M.,  Me.;  D.  M.  Goodrich;  Wm.  P 
Marcheron,  Iowa,  and  others. 

NEW  PROBLEMS  TO  BE  ANSWERED. 

A  large  variety  of  new  problems  have  been  contributed 
by  our  young  friends,  from  which  we  can  select  only  a 
few.  We  have  had  about  enough  of  orchard  problems  for 
the  present,  and  after  those  given  below  we  shall  only  in¬ 
sert  now  and  then  one  of  especial  interest  of  this  kind. 
We  are  looking  ahead  for  more  time  to  devote  to  chapters 
of  special  interest  to  boys  and  girls,  on  a  variety  of  in¬ 
structive  and  entertaining  topics.  Next  Summer,  if  not 
before,  our  young  readers  may  expect  particular  atten¬ 
tion. 

Prob.  11. — By  “  Rusticus,” Morrow  Co.,  Ohio.  A  Flo¬ 
rist  planted  31  varieties  of  flowers  (only  one  ofeachhind,) 
so  that  he  had  one  circle  containing  18  varieties ;  7  circles 
with  6  varieties  in  each ;  6  straight  rows  with  6  varieties 
tin  each  ;  and  3  straight  rows  with  6  varieties  in  each. 
This  makes  a  pretty,  circular  bed,  if  so  arranged  that  small 
plants  are  set  where  they  come  nearest  together.  How 
shall  they  be  set?  We  will  give  aV  engraving  in  our  next 
of  the  best  drawing  received. 

Prob.  12.— By  Serenus  Raesly,  Northampton  Co.,  Pa. 
There  are  two  equal  circles,  each  containing  an  area  of 
19631  square  feet.  The  centers  of  these  circles  are  30 
feet  apart.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  paving  with  pebbles 
the  space  between  them  ;  that  is  the  space  enclosed  by 
two  lines  drawn  to  touch  the  outside  of  the  two  circles, 
not  inefiiding  any  of  the  ground  in  the  circles  themselves ; 
the  cost  of  the  paving  to  be  reckoned  at  4?  cents  per  square 
yard  ? 

■  Prob.  13. — Suppose  all  the  gold  obtained  from  both  Cal¬ 
ifornia  and  Australia,  to  amount  to  $500,000,000,  how 
large  a  box  w  ould  it  take  to  put  it  all  into,  supposing  gold 
to  be  worth  $18  per  avoirdupois  ounce,  aud  reckoning  it 
to  be  191  times  heavier  than  the  same  bulk  of  w-ater.  A 
solid  or  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  62£  pounds. 

Prob.  14. — By  Chas.  M.  Foulke,  Penn.  To  plant  11 
trees  in  11  rows,  wilh  3  trees  in  each  row. 

Prob.  15. — By  “  Young  Egyptian,”  Southern  Illinois. 
To  plant  9  trees  in  10  rows,  with  3  trees  in  each  row. 

Prob.  10. — By  the  same.  To  plant  15  trees  in  10  rows, 
with  3  trees  in  each  row,  and  also  to  have  2  rows  with 
4  trees  each,  and  2  of  7  trees  each. 

Prob.  17. — Sent  by  “  Yankee,”  Bloomfield.  To  form  a 
square  made  up  of  64  smaller  squares,  (8  each  way,)  and 
to  place  in  them  the  numbers  from  1  to  64,  so  that  each 
column  shall  add  up  just  260.  This  is  not  new  to  us,  but 
may  be  to  many  of  our  young  readers. 

Prob.  18.— By  D.  M.,  Maine.  IIow- much  wheat  shall 
I  carry  to  mill,  in  order  to  bring  back  10  bushels  after  be¬ 
ing  lolled  one-tenth  ? 

No  problems  accepted  without  answers  accompa- 

nying. 

Corn— An  Agricultural  Song. 

Tune — Sparkling  and  Bright. 

Composed  and  Sung  at  a  “  IIusking-Bee.” 

Ed.  American  Agriculturist. — I  send  you  this  rural 
song  which  may  serve 

“  To  steal  unfelt  the  tedious  time  away.” 

Better  lhan  gold  is  our  com  ten  fold 
From  the  fertile  earth  advancing, 

’Twill  give  you  health  and  bring  you  wealth, 

Your  happiness  enhancing. 

Then  husk  your  corn  before  Mis  morn 
For  the  pumpkin  pie  is  waiting, 

And  fill  your  maw’tis  Nature’s  law 
To  give  yourselves  a  baiting 

With  it  we  make  a  Johnny  cake, 

Or  roast,  or  fry,  or  griddle, 

And  puddings  good,  be  it  understood, 

Are  stirred  up  with  a  paddle. 

Then  husk  your  corn,  &c 

When  it  is  green,  as  we  have  seen, 

’Tis  first-rate  boiled  or  roasted, 

And  when  ’tis  dry  who  dare  deny 
’Tis  quite  good  popped  or  toasted. 

Then  husk  your  corn,  &c. 

Turkeys  and  hens  count  it  by  tens, 

And  never  stop  to  taste  it 


And  ducks  and  geese,  a  pint  a  piece, 

A  bushel  they’ll  soon  waste  it. 

Then  husk  your  com,  &c 
Squirrelsby  day,  red,  black  and  gray, 

To  store  it  in  their  “  eiries,” 

No  questions  make  for  conscience  sake 
But  snatch  it  like  the  furies. 

Then  husk  your  com.  &e 

The  brave  clurpmuck  with  light  good  pluck 
Round  it  you’ll  see  him  lurking, 

With  pouting  lip  he’ll  seldom  chirp 
Or  talk  like  boys  while  working. 

Then  husk  your  com,  &c. 

At  mid  of  night  with  much  delight, 

Old  Bruin  filled  his  basket, 

By  light  of  moon  the  knowing  coon 
He  ale  it  as  he  husked  it. 

Then  husk  your  com,  & 

Thegrunters  all  both  great  andsmall 
Will  squeal  to  hear  it  rattle. 

And  then  ’tis  good  as  any  food 
For  horses,  sheep  or  cattle. 

Then  husk  your  sorn,  &c. 

Remsen,  Oneida  Co.,  1857.  John  D.  Tefft. 
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Into  which  are  t  irown  all  sorts  of  paragraphs — such  as 
Notes  (md  Replies  to  Correspondents,  with  Useful  or 
Interesting  Extracts  from  their  Letters,  together  with  Glean¬ 
ings  of  various  kinds  from  various  sources. 

Tlie  Basket  was  heaping  full  Sept.  14th— a  few 
terns  since  received  have  been  stowed  in  the  “  chinks.” 
Letters  for  insertion  or  reference,  are  on  hand  from 
Phebe,  Farmer’s  Wife,  Gleaner,  &c.,  &c.,  most  or  all  ot 
which  will  leceive  attention  next  month. 

Drawings  asid  Sketches  'Wanted.— We  de¬ 
sign  to  give  more  space  liereaf'er  to  instructive  cuts. 
These  are  expensive— engraver’s  work  is  costly— but  we 
consider  money  well  expended  in  them.  We  shall  be 
obliged  to  all  our  readers  who  will  send  us  original 
drawings  or  sketches  of  various  objects  of  interest,  such 
as  buildings,  trees,  plants  in  short  of  every  thing  new, 
interesting  and  instructive,  which  can  be  belter  shown  by 
pictures  and  words,  than  by  words  alone.  From  those 
contributed  we  must  of  course  use  our  own  discretion  in 
regard  to  the  most  suitable  to  he  published. 

Cucumber  Tree— Celery.—  T.  W.  Rogers,  of 
Adams  Co.,  Ill.— The  botanical  name  of  the  Wild  Cucum¬ 
ber  tree  is  “Magnolia  acuminata Full  directions  for 
raising  Celery  are  given  on  page  183  of  this  volume. 
(August  No.) 

Money  ILocmst.— S.  M.  S.,  Miami,  Co.,  O. — Plant 
Honey  Locust  ( Gleditschia  triacanthus ),  seeds  in  early 
Spring  in  nursery  rows,  and  cultivate  for  two  years  at 
least  previous  to  setting  in  the  hedge. 

Tis  or  21 — Walnut— Our  Western  inquirer  should 
plant  both  of  these  in  the  Fall.  They  may  be  planted  in 
the  ground  at  once  or  put  in  boxes  of  earth  till  next 
Spring.  Thorns  are  often  two  years  in  vegetating.  It 
is  better  to  cultivate  all  hedge  plants  for  two  or  three 
years  in  the  nursery  rows  before  planting  in  the  hedge 
row. 

Evergreens — Planting-. — W.  Thomas,  Summit 
Co.,  O.  Fall  is  not  as  favorable  as  Spring  for  planting 
evergreens:  This  question  has  been  several  times  an¬ 
swered.  See  pages  98,  109,  and  195,  of  this  volume. 

Fall  Planting  of  Small  Fruits.— Frank  A 
Griffin,  Rock  Island  Co.,  Ill.  Blackberry  and  Raspberry 
plants  are  best  set  out  in  Autumn,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are 
wilted  by  frost.  The  same  may  be  said  of  currants,  goose¬ 
berries,  and  kindred  shrubs  where  rooted  plants  are  to  be 
transplanted.  If  cuttings  are  to  be  set  out,  the  early  Spring 
season  is  best  for  putting  them  into  the  ground.  The 
cuttings  may  be  made  at  any  time  between  the  last  of 
November  and  first  of  March,  except  at  the  South,  wheie 
cutting  should  not  be  prolonged  beyond  the  mid  lie  of 
January.  Cuttings  may  be  kept,  from  time  of  making  to 
setting,  buried  in  dryish  sand  in  the  cellar.  Blackberry 
and  raspberry  plants  are  propagated  by  rooted  off-shoots, 
and  not  by  cuttings. 

IWLore  §trawbcrries.-Wm.  P.  Tompkins,  of 
Scarsaale,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y„  informs  us  that  he 
picked,  the  present  year  187  quarts  of  Strawberries  from  a 
plot  measuring  only  2}  square  rods  (or  715  square  feet). 
The  berries  were  mostly  measured  after  being  assorted 
and  prepared  for  the  table.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  68 
quarts,  or  2  bushels  and  4  quarts  to  the  square  rod.  These 
were  on  two  plots  ;  one  5  by  35  feet.  Mr.  T.’s,  first  at¬ 
tempt  at  Strawberry  culture,  was  set  May,  1855,  in  5  rows, 
and  the  plants  7  inches  apart  in  the  row  ;  the  other,  12  by 
45  feet,  set  in  September,  1855,  rows  16  inches  apart,  and 
plants  10  inches  from  each  other  in  the  row.  They  were 
covered  the  following  Winter  with  3  to  4  inches  of  dry 
leaves.  The  soil  light,  dry  and  sandy,  with  hard  coarse 
gravel,  18  inches  below  the  surface.  The  ground  has  only 
been  in  use  four  or  five  yo*r  as  a  garden,  but  lightly 
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manured,  and  dug  only  10  to  12  inches  in  depth.  Mr.  T. 
estimates  the  cost  of  picking  worth  atleast  $1  per  bushel, 
besides  the  labor  of  cultivation.  The  varieties  he  thinks 
were  mostly  the  Boston  Pine,  with  a  few  Hovey’s 
Seedlings,  and  two  other  varieties.  Large  berries  would 
not  cost  so  much  to  pick. 

Strawberries— Hyln'itltziias'.—J.  G.  Marchant 
Adams  Co.,  Ill.  The  strawberry  is  not  usually  a  dioe¬ 
cious  plant.  Some  varieties,  however,  have  stamens  and 
pistils  oa  the  same  flower,  others  have  pistils  alone  rare¬ 
ly  does  a  plant  have  only  stamens.  The  seed  and  not  the 
berry  is  affected  by  dusting  the  pollen  of  one  variety  upon 
the  pistils  of  another.  Seed  planted  from  such  fruit  will 
•  produce  a. hybrid.  A  particular  variety  can  only  be  prop¬ 
agated  with  runners  or  division  of  roots.  The  seeds  from 
a  single  stalk  will  produce  a  dozen  or  more  varieties. 

Raspberries.— Sept  11th,  we  received  from  Chas. 
W.  Elliott,  Esq.,  a  bunch  of  Raspberry  plants,  heavily 
loaded  with  fruit  in  all  stages  of  growth  from  the  just 
closing  flowers  to  fully  ripe  berries.  A  box  of  the  just 
gathered  fruit  accompanied  the  plants.  The  fruit  is  of 
moderate  size,  rather  above  the  wild  varieties, 
and  of  good  flavor.  Berry,  nearly  round,  red  color. 
Mr.  Elliott  calls  it  the  “  Bagley  Everbearing,”  and  says 
it  is  hardy,  needing  no  covering,  and  yields  a  moderate 
succession  through  the  season.  The  plants  before  us 
indicate  that  it  will  continue  bearing  until  stopped  by 
frost. 

Ground  or  Winter  Cherry.— Reuben  T.  Os¬ 
trander,  of  Geveva,  Walworth  Co.,  Wis.,  offers  to  send 
enough  seed  for  a  small  plot  to  any  reader  of  the  Agricul¬ 
turist  who  will  forward  a  directed  and  post-paid  envelope 
— so  far  as  his  crop  will  go.  He  has  both  yellow  and  blue 
varieties 

Cheap  Fruit.— An  American  writing  from  Gibral¬ 
tar,  says:  “I  bought  two  pounds  of  Grapes,  two  of 
Apples,  two  pounds  of  Peaches,  two  of  Lemons,  and  a 
basket  to  carry  them  in,  and  all  for  a  quarter  of  a  dollar.” 

Grapes  at  the  North.— Win.  Pringle,  of  Mark¬ 
ham,  Canada  West,  will  find  the  Concord  Grape,  suffi¬ 
ciently  hardy  for  his  latitude  ;  it  ripens  its  fruit  several 
days  earlier  than  the  Isabella,  and  is  hardy.  The 
Clinton  is  also  well  adapted  to  cold  climates  and  short 
seasons.  The  Canadian  Chief  is  a  new  Grape  for  which 
large  claims  of  hardiness  and  good  quality  are  made. 
A  season  or  two  will  decide  the  question. 

Sngar-Caue  Suclters.— T.  R.  J.,  Jr.,  Accomac 
Co.,  Va.  The  suckers  spring  directly  from  the  stumps  of 
plants  cut  down  early  in  the  season,  as  will  be  seen  on 
close  examination,  and  they  may  be  treated  in  all  re¬ 
spects  like  the  original  stalk,  if  forward  enough  to  ripen. 
They  cannot  injure  the  old  roots,  as  these  will  not  be 
needed  next  year,  it  being  advisable  to  cultivate  this  plant 
as  an  annual— sowing  new  seed  every  year.  When  not 
badly  frozen,  the  roots  will  send  up  new  shoots  a  second 
year,  but  according  to  the  experiments  in  France  and  in 
Africa,  the  second  year’s  canes  are  very  slender. 

Chinese  Sugar-Cane  in  Va.— R.  Sherman,  of 
Prince  George  Co.,  Va.,  writes  that  on  the  17  he  visited  a 
friend  in  Dinwiddie  Co.,  who  planted  4  ounces  of  seed, 
from  which  he  made  three  barrels  of  excellent  syrup,  and 
two  barrels  of  vinegar  from  the  skimmings,  and  the  hogs 
eat  the  stalks  after  the  juice  was  expressed.  Amount  of 
ground  not  stated. 

Cola  Frames.— J.  M.,  Eppley,  Pa.  See  page  219. 

Onions,  Steeping-,  &c — D.  J.  Weller,  Bullett 
Co.,  Ity .  Onions  should  be  kept  during  Winter  in  a  cool, 
dry  situation  away  from  frost.  If  placed  in  a  warm  room 
they  commence  growing  and  soon  decay.  They  will  re¬ 
tain  their  freshness  for  a  long  time  if  put  in  barrels  with 
dry  sand  sifted  in  among  them-  Sets  may  be  kept  in  the 
same  manner. 

ESeet  Sugar.— Benj.  Butterfield,  Will  Co.,  Ill.  The 
manufacture  of  this  is  now  not  attempted  in  this  country. 
It  will  not  pay  unless  on  a  large  scale,  as  in  France,  with 
extensive  works  and  much  experience  and  skill. 

Manures  for  Fioug  Island.— W.  I.  Gould,  of 
Suffolk  Co.,  L.  I.,  asks  “  what  is  the  best  manures  for 
Old  Long  Island.”  This  question  is  about  as  indefinite 
as  to  ask  what  is  the  best  medicine  for  a  sick  man  with¬ 
out  naming  his  disease.  Long  Island  has  almost  every 
variety  of  soil,  and  what  would  be  good  in  one  would  be 
worthless  or  injurious  in  another.  As  in  medicines,  so  in 
manures,  there  has  been  a  great  amount  of  humbug  in 
setting  forth  some  specific  or  cure-all.  Thus  Brandreth’s 
Pills  have  been  recommended  as  being  always  good 
for  about  every  disease  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  So  cer¬ 
tain  manures  have  been  recommended  as  universally 
beneficial.  This  is  all  wrong.  On  a  heavy,  damp,  cold, 
sandy  soil,  lime  is  usually  beneficial.  On  a  clay  soil  sand 
is  often  a  good  application,  while  on  many  sandy  soils, 
clay  is  the  best  possible  application.  On  some  compara¬ 


tively  poor  soils  of  Long  Island  fish  produce  almost  mirac¬ 
ulous  effects.  If  we  could  recommend  but  one  manure 
for  all  kinds  of  soil  it  would  be  good  stable  manure  before 
all  things  else.  With  this  we  would  mix  all  the  muck  a 
or  swamp  mud  possible,  in  all  cases.  Guano,  if  genuine 
Peruvian,  is  very  good  almost  everywhere.  Bone  dust, 
finely  ground,  is  also  good  anywhere. 

Becayed.  Leaves — Saw-Bast.— Junius  May, 
Davis  Co.,  Ky.  These  are  of  a  character  similar  to  muck, 
and  are  equally  good  for  composting  with  manure.  Saw¬ 
dust  is  useful,  especially  as  an  absorbent,  but  not  as  valu¬ 
able  as  muck  and  leaves  ;  the  latter  decay  more  readily, 
and  also  contain  more  nitrogen  or  ammonia. 

Arboricultural  Works.— S.  S.  W.,  of  Lancas¬ 
ter  Co.,  P.,  asks  what  books  we  recommend  for  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  culture  of  ornamental  and  forest  trees  There 
is  a  deficiency  in  this  class  of  literature  which  we  would 
be  glad  to  see  supplied.  “Loudon’s  Encyclopedia  of 
Plants,”  is  too  voluminous  and  expensive  (selling  at  $17) 
for  general  use.  “  Meehan’s  American  Hand-Book  of 
Ornamental  Trees,”  is  not  sufficiently  explicit,  or  ex¬ 
tensive.  It  is  a  small  work,  selling  for  75  cents,  and  if  one 
only  wishes  for  a  description  of  ornamental  trees  this 
will  be  of  service  to  him. 

Winter  Management  o£  Rees.— Many  dif¬ 
ferent  modes  of  protecting  bees  during  the  Winter  have 
been  recommended  and  tried.  J.  M.  M.,  of  Schuyler  Co., 
as  the  result  of  more  than  twenty  years’  experience,  ad¬ 
vocates  the  plan  of  burying  the  hives  in  the  ground.  He 
digs  a  ditch  in  a  gravel  or  loam  soil,  deep  enough  to  bring 
the  top  of  the  hive,  w  hen  resting  on  scantlings,  even  with 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  He  covers  the  bottom  of  the 
pit  with  straw,  and  packs  eight  or  ten  inches  of  straw  or 
litter  around,  between  and  upon  the  hive,  and  finally 
heaps  up  the  dirt  taken  from  the  trench,  making  a  furrow 
if  necessary  to  carry  off  the  surface  water.  Here  he 
leaves  the  bees  from  the  1st  of  October  until  they 
can  get  a  living  in  the  Spring,  with  a  saving,  as  he  thinks, 
of  two-thirds  of  the  honey  which  they  would  consume  if 
left  unprotected _ There  is  undoubtedly  a  saving  of  hon¬ 

ey  when  bees  are  kept  in  perfect  repose,  and  are  protect¬ 
ed  against  sudden  excessive  changes  of  temperature.  It 
is  a  nice  matter,  however,  for  inexperienced  persons  to 
decide  when  to  carry  bees  into  Winter  quarters,  and  es¬ 
pecially  when  to  bring  them  out  again  to  the  open  air. 
The  great  difficulty  with  Mr.  M.’s  plan  seems  to  ,us  to  be 
that  it  does  not  provide  sufficiently  for  the  ventilation  of 
of  the  hives,  and  for  keeping  them  dry  by  ventilation.  We 
should  expect  to  find  the  combs  black  and  mouldy  after 
such  treatment,  even  if  the  bees  lived  ;  and  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  the  most  essential  thing,  so  far  as  pro¬ 
tection  against  extreme  cold  is  concerned,  is  upward  ven¬ 
tilation  sufficient  to  carry  offi  all  the  vapor  of  the  air. 

Roe  BlotUs.—  See  page  104.  (July  No.) 

Gapes  ill  Clviclteua. — Samuel  Lowery,  oi  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  whites  that  he  is  sure  the  cause  of  the  gsq  es 
is  a  little  red  worm  in  the  throat  which  must  be  removed. 
His  ‘best  half’  has  cured  a  great  many  thus:  “  Double 
a  horse-hair ;  put  it  down  the  throat  of  the  fow.,  and 
twist  it  round,  and  then  pull  it  out.  It  will  bring  out  the 
worm,  and  if  its  stay  has  not  been  too  long  there,  a  cure 
will  be  effected.”  Mr.  L.  thinks  the  various  remedies 
proposed,  such  as,  red  and  black  pepper,  salt,  powders, 
&c.,  have  only  been  of  temporary  service  “  in  strengthen¬ 
ing  and  stimulating  the  fowl  and  momentarily  neutraliz¬ 
ing  its  sensibility.” 

Meg  CJiolera. — Wilton,  Alleghany  Co.  We,  and 
all  others,  are  as  much  in  the  dark  as  yourself  on  this 
point.  The  best  speoific  we  have  heard  is,  to  keep  the 
animals  clean,  and  give  an  occasional  dose  of  salt.  Dr. 
Dadd,  Vet,  Surgeon,  recommends  “  mixing  equal  parts 
of  salt,  powdered  charcoal  and  sulphur,  giving  each  ani¬ 
mal  a  table-spoonlul  with  its  food  twice  a  day ;  keep  clean 
and  warm." 

Cfops  in  Miami  Co.,  ©. — A  correspondent 
writes;  Sept.  14,  “Wheat,  oats  and  flax,  have  been 
gathered  to  exceed  any  former  year.  The  Com  crop  in 
the  Miami  Valley  is  tremendous  ;  there  never  was  as 
much  in  any  former  year,  and  many  farmers  are  cal¬ 
culating  on  120  to  135  bushels  per  acre.  Stock  hogs  are 
selling  on  foot  at  $5  75,  per  100  lbs.  gross  w'eight.’  ’ 

Maine  Items.— We  extract  the  following  items 
from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wm.  P.  Atherton,  of  Hallow-ell  : 
The  Summer  wet  and  unfavorable,  but  an  abundant  yield 
of  most  kinds  of  produce,  especially  of  hay.  Grain  good, 
except  on  low  wet  land.  More  wheat  and  barley  sown 
than  usual.  The  two-rowed  barley  considered  best,  is 
taller,  yields  better,  is  cleaner,  and  ripens  later,  at  a  time 
when  it  can  be  harvested  conveniently.  Weevil  (midge) 
and  rust  somewhat  injurious.  A  new  kind  of  wheat, 
called  the  Java  or  Egyptian,  promises  well.  Mr.  Tabor, 
of  Vassalboro,  obtained  28  bushels  to  the  acre.  Corn  and 
potatoes  promise  well ;  not  much  complaint  of  rot  up  to. 


Aug.  29.  Apples  scarce ;  fruit  trees  badly  injured  last 
Winter.  Season  too  wet  and  cold  for  the  Chinese  Sugar 
Cane. 

White  Rye. — We  have  received  two  samples  of 
this,  one  from  Wm.  B.  Doubleday,  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 
the  other  from  Phillip  A.  Mason,  near  Blackwood  Town, 
Camden  Co.,  N.  J.  They  are  both  very  fine,  and  if  this 
variety  grows  true  to  its  kind,  and  is  equally  hardy  and 
productive  with  that  heretofore  cultivated,  we  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  wholly  take  its  place.  The 
heads  received  from  Camden  Co.,  are  long,  and  well 
filled  with  plump  kernels.  Mr.  Doubleday,  says.  “My¬ 
self  and  family  prefer  the  rye  bread  (of  the  white  variety) 
to  that  made  from  the  best  superfine  wheat  flour  we  can 
procure.  It  is  lighter,  more  moist,  and  sweeter,  and  1 
hink  more  wholesome.” 

3E  vulgarian  Grass— Mil  let.— Taber  &  Nettle- 
ton,  Decatur,  Ill.  The  seed  you  sent  under  the  above 
name  is  not  a  grass  but  a  millet.  From  an  examination 
we  think  it  the  German  or  Hungarian  variety,  ( Panicum 
Germanicum ,)  which  is  an  annual,  and  of  course  will  not 
make  a  permanent  stand  like  grass.  It  is  a  valuable 
forage  crop,  requiring  the  same  treatment  as  the  common 
millet. 

Tall  Corn  in  Illinois.— In  a  postscript  to  a 
letter,  dated  Sept.  4,  Messrs.  Taber  &  Nettleton,  of  Deca¬ 
tur,  Macon  Co.,  say:  “We  have  \  acre  of  Chinese 
Sugar  Cane  already  averaging  12  feet  in  flight ;  corn 
from  16  to  18  feet— can’t  reach  the  ears.  ‘  Fact  ’ — Illinois 
to  the  last,” 

Large  Field  oi  Flax  Scetl.— A  Challenge  — 
David  Mitchell,  of  Piqua,  Miami  Co  ,  O.,  writes:  “My 
son  D.  S.  Mitchell,  21  miles  South  of  this  place,  sowed 
one  bushel  and  41  ibs.  of  flax  seed  last  Spring,  (on  how 
much  ground?)  and  harvested  seventy-nine  bushels  and  44 
ibs.  Seed  loaned  from  Messrs.  Balls’  Oil-Mill,  near  Piqua 
and  the  crop  purchased  by  them  at  $1  per  bushel.  They 
will  certify  this  statement.  Beat  this  who  can.” 

Potato  Rot.— L.  Humphrey,  of  Windham,  Ohio, 
advises  gathering  potato  balls  (seed)  now,  drying  careful¬ 
ly  and  planting  in  drills  next  Spring.  He  thinks  that  new 
varieties  may  be  produced  in  two  or  three  years  which 
may  be  less  subject  to  rot. 

Judge  Barling’s  Corn  Outdone.- H.  A. 

Sheldon,  of  Middlebury,  Vt.,  writes  that  an  old  variety  of 
sweet  corn  which  has  been  in  his  Father’s  family  Tor  40 
years  was  planted  by  the  side  of  the  Darling  on  the  same 
day,  and  the  former  matured  a  week  first,  and  is  the 
sweetest  and  tenderest.  From  most  other  places  we 
hear  a  different  report,  though  not  from  all.  The  weath¬ 
er  has  been  so  unusual  the  past  season,  that  scarcely  any 
new  plant  has  had  a  fair  chance  to  show  its  merits  or 
demerits. 

King  Plvilip  Corn— Premium  Seeds  Coin- 
ins'  Back. — Ilurbert  Greaves,  of  Sandusky  County, 
Ohio,  sends  us  ripe  samples  of  the  above  corn,  gathered 
Sept.  15th.  He  reports,  "one  bushel  of  ears  from  the  lit¬ 
tle  packet  we  sent  him ....  The  corn  is  very  fine,  some  of 
the  ears  measuring  14  inches  long  and  6 i  inches  round. . . 
It  looks  very  poor  by  the  side  of  our  14  feet  high  corn,  but 
will  pay  to  raise  for  the  grain  it  shows.” 

Lyman  Wilder,  of  Whiteside  Co.,  Ind.,  wntesthat; 
“Away  up  herein  the  North  Inhiana  woods,  I  planted  the 
King  Philip  corn,  June  1st,  and  on  Sept.  1st,  (3  months,) 
I  had  corn  hard  enough  to  grind.”  He  sugge'sts  that  by 
planting  this  variety  on  wheat  ground,  it  will  be  out  of 
the  way  by  August  25th. 

Ayresliire  Cows. — E .  Traver,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 
By  looking  at  our  advertising  columns  occasionally,  you 
will  find  plenty  of  Ayreshire  cattle  advertised  for  sale, 
from  which  you  can,  no  doubt,  makegood  selections.  The 
merits  of  the  different  kinds  of  cows  have  been  so  fully 
discussed  in  the  pages  of  the  Agriculturist  heretofore,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  of  them  now,  when,  per¬ 
haps,  after  all,  it  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  taste  or  fancy  that 
will  govern  the  purchaser  in  his  selections.  In  the  “  Ru¬ 
ral  Surroundings,  No.  2,  page  76,  April  No.,  will  be  found 
a  description  of  Ayreshires,  and  other  breeds.  As  to  im¬ 
porting  Ayreshires  from  Scotland,  we  think  they  can  be 
obtained  of  equally  good  quality  in  this  country— either 
in  New-York,or  Connecticut — and  at  half  the  cost  of  im¬ 
porting  them.  There  have  been  so  many  good  Ayre¬ 
shires  brought  here  from  Scotland,  and  their  descendants 
so  frequently  offered  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices,  that  one 
need  not  hunt  far  nor  long  to  obtain  them. 

Sterile  Cows. — L.  Barnet,  of  Springfield,  says  he 
has  a  very  fine  cow  which  he  cannot  get  to  breed,  and  that 
a  reliable  remedy  would  not  only  benefit  him  in  particu¬ 
lar,  but  stock  raisers  in  general.  The  reasons  w-hy  cows 
or  heifers  fail  to  breed  are  so  various,  that  no  certain  an¬ 
swer  can  be  given  to  the  question.  Free  martens,  that 
is  heifers  twinned  with  a  bull,  scarcely  ever  breed,  from 
well  known  physiological  reasons.  Other  heifers  mav 
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fail  to  breed  from  being  kept  from  birth  in  too  high  con¬ 
dition,  although  this  is  not  a  common  fault.  When  a 
heifer  or  cow  is  obstinate  in  not  breeding,  after  freely  re¬ 
ceiving  the  male,  we  know  of  no  better  way  than  to  re¬ 
duce  her  condition,  gradually,  to  a  low  state— poor  even 
—and  keep  her  so  during  repeated  trials.  If  a  series  of 
months  does  not,  with  due  attention  on  the  part  of  a  rea¬ 
sonably  sure  male,  get  her  in  calf,  we  should  consider 
the  case  hopeless. 

May  Caps. — We  took  occasion  to  commend  these 
pretty  strongly  at  page  152,  August  No.,  as  well  as  pre¬ 
viously,  and  reports  of  their  utility  are  olten  received  from 
those  who  adopted  our  suggestions.  Here  is  one  of  a 
number  of  like  import.  E.  D.  Newton,  of  Alleghany  Co  , 

N.  Y.,  writes  Sept.  7th,  “ _ I  ventured  to  try  twenty 

hay  caps  this  year,  and  although  made  from  cloth  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  quality,  I  am  satisfied  they  have  saved  me  double 
their  cost  All  my  neighbors  are  unanimous  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  they  are  excellent  fora  wet  season _ ”  Hay 

growers  will  do  well  to  make  a  note  of  this  matter,  and 
next  Winter,  when  they  have  leisure,  turn  back  and  read 
the  descriptive  article  at  page  152,  and  then  make  up  a 
supply  against  next  Summer’s  haying  time. 

Potato  EJiggyr.— “  Subscriber,”  Wis.  We  can¬ 
not  judge  of  the  practical  operation  of  your  proposed  ma¬ 
chine  from  the  rough  sketch  forwarded.  You  can  best 
test  it  by  building  a  machine  and  trying  it.  It  may  work 
on  clean  loose  soil 

Connecticut  SSusSxel. — By  a  recent  act  of  the 
Conn.  Legislature  establishing  the  number  of  pounds  in 
a  bushel,  Wheat  is  hereafter  to  be  reckoned  at  60  lbs. 
per  bushel.  Buckwheat  at  48  lbs.,  Corn  56  lbs.,  Rye  56 
lbs.,  Barley  48  lbs.,  Oats  32  lbs.,  Rye  and  Corn  Meal  50  lbs., 
Beans  and  Peas  60  lbs.,  Beets  of  all  kinds  and  Potatoes, 
60  lbs.,  Common  English  Turnips  50  lbs.,  Ruta  Bagas  60 
tbs.,  Carrots  55  lbs.,  Onions  50  lbs.,  Parsneps  45  lbs. 

Penn.  Agricultural  Journal. — Alex.  F. 
Brown,  Mercer  Co.,  Pa. — Just  such  a  paper  as  you  de¬ 
scribe,  we  hope  to  make  the  Ameriaan  Agriculturist.  You 
will  find  much  in  the  present  volume,  forwarded  to  your 
order,  but  this  volume  is  not  half  of  what  the  next  one 
will  be  when  we  contemplate  adding  several  pages  even 
to  its  present  size,  and  improving  it  in  every  respect. 
We  are  determined  not  only  to  equal  but  far  excel  any 
other  paper  published,  whether  for  the  farmers  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  or  for  those  in  any  other  state.  We  know  of 
no  such  paper  in  Westchester,  as  the  one  you  inquire  for. 

Wine  Flailing.— J.  M.  Fishburn,  of  Rockbridge 
Co.,  Va.,  inquires  for  himself  and  others  for  a  simple 
recipe  for  making  wine  on  a  small  scale.  Wine  may  be 
made  from  the  Isabella  and  Catawba  Grapes,  on  a  small 
scale,  by  picking  the  bunches  when  fully  ripe,  and  after 
sorting  out.  any  unsound  or  immature  berries,  put  them  in 
a  tight  box  or  barrel,  and  mash  the  pulp  with  a  pounder, 
having  the  lower  end  square.  Reduce  the  fruit  in  this 
manner  to  a  fine  mass,  but  do  not  break  the  seeds  while 
pounding.  Place  the  whole  in  a  coarse  bag  or  sack  and 
submit  it  to  pressure.  If  a  cheese  or  portable  cider 
press  is  at  hand,  make  use  of  it,  otherwise  place  the 
sack  between  planks  and  lay  stones  upon  them.  Leave 
in  a  moderately  cool  place  for  two  or  three  days.  When 
all  the  juice  is  expressed,  which  is  usually  from  12  to  15 
quarts  per  bushel  of  grapes,  put  it  in  a  clean  sweet  keg  or 
barrel,  filling  within  three  or  four  inches  of  the  bung,  and 
leave  for  two  or  three  weeks  to  ferment,  when  the  wine 
becomes  clear.  Fill  the  cask  full  from  some  reserved  for 
that  purpose,  tighten  the  bung,  and  place  in  a  cool 
cellar  until  February  or  March,  when  it  should  be  racked 
off  into  clean  casks,  kegs  or  bottles,  entirely  filling  them, 
and  bung  or  cork  securely.  In  this  condition  it  will  im¬ 
prove  by  keeping.  If  the  liquid  is  not  perfectly  clear  af¬ 
ter  one  racking,  the  process  should  be  repeated,  using  per¬ 
fectly  clean  casks,  or  thoroughly  wash  the  old  ones  It  is 
better  to  omit  the  bottling  until  the  w'ine  is  one  year  old, 
and  then  the  heads  of  the  corks  should  be  coated  with 
wax.  Some  add  a  little  sugar  to  the  juice,  say  one  pound 
to  each  gallon,  but  with  perfectly  ripe  Catawbas  there  is 
no  necessity  for  this. 

Tomato  Wine. — Ben).  Butterfield,  Will  Co.,  Ill. — 
Select  and  mash  well  ripened  fruit;  press  out  the  juice; 
add  1  pint  of  water  and  1  lb.  sugar  to  each  quart  of  juice. 
Set  away  in  a  partially  filled  vessel  to  ferment  similarly 
to  grape  wine.  After  fermenting  sufficiently  put  in  tight 
kegs  and  keep  in  a  cool  dry  cellar  until  Spring,  when  it 
may  be  carefully  drawn  off  and  bottled,  adding  a  small 
piece  of  root  ginger  to  each  bottle.  When  opened  for  use 
a  brisk  effervescence  takes  place,  and  to  one  skilled,  even 
in  grape  wines,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  its  origin. 

Fluid  or  Gas  Lamps. — During  the  past  month, 
we  have  used,  upon  our  study  table,  one  of  “Andrew’s 
Patent,  Self-Generating  Safety  Gas  Lamps,” — a  pretty 
long  name  for  a  very  simple  and  neat  affair.  We  are 
pleased  with  the  lamp,  and  inclined  to  think  it  superior  to 
any  one  designed  for  burning  fluid  w  hich  we  have  previ¬ 


ously  seen.  As  we  have  formerly  written  (Vol.  XIII  p.  24), 
notone  in  a  hundred  of  the  reported  “explosions”  are 
explosions,  but  simply  the  firing  of  the  fluid,  by  carelessly 
filling  the  lighted  lamps,  or  breaking  them.  Andrew’s 
lamp  can  scarcely  be  filled  when  lighted,  and  dropping  it, 
or  even  moving  it  suddenly,  puts  out  the  flame,  as  we 
more  than  once  proved  by  being  left  in  total  darkness. 
The  common  fluid  is  changed  to  gas,  in  an  invisible  wick> 
and  burns  with  a  clear  flame. 

Apple  SSicer. — Sometime  since  we  received  from 
A.  M.  Collins  A  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  one  of 
“  Pratt’s  Automaton  Apple  Sheers,”  and  have  waited  the 
opinion  of  a  Pie-Baker  of  our  acquaintance  as  to  its  mer¬ 
its.  He  reports  that  it  slices  the  apples  finely  when  they 
are  not  too  soft  ;  if  soft  or  tender,  they  break  from  the 
core  before  the  last  portion  is  cut  up.  A  further  trial  of 
our  owm  confirms  this  opinion.  We  call  it  an  ingenious, 
and,  on  the  whole,  useful  instrument. 

Cider  for  Apple  SSuSAer.— We  can  scarcely 
give  our  Southernenquirer  a  definite  rule  for  boiling  down 
cider,  as  the  strengih  required  depends  upon  the  length  of 
time  it  is  to  be  kept.  Our  method  has  been  to  take  6  to  12 
gallons  ofeider  for  a  bushel  of  Apples,  boil  down  one  half, 
put  in  the  dressed  apples  and  then  boil  down  according  to 
the  time  required  to  be  kept,  usingthe  largest  quantity  of 
cider  named,  and  most  boiling  for  the  best  keeping  sauce 
or  “  Apple  Butter.” 

Green  Corn  ffiryiisg-.— Stephen  Culver,  of  New¬ 
ark,  N.  Y.,  has  applied  for  a  patent  for  a  new  mode  of 
drying  gieen  com.  The  whole  ear  is  divided  lengthwise 
into  quarters  or  smaller  pieces,  and  the  corn  dried  upon 
the  pieces  of  cob  without  previous  boiling.  This  is  said 
to  be  a  superior  process,  but  we  do  not  see  exactly  how 
or  why  it  is  so. 

Green  Corn  Samp.— Our  esteemed  correspondent, 
“  Edith,”  has  furnished  us  with  an  interesting  article  on 
this  subject,  which  we  have  not  now  room  to  present 
entire.  The  following  is  the  -substance  :  Take  a  dozen 
or  more  ears  of  corn  and  pass  them  gently  over  a  common 
jack-plane,  until  the  hulls  are  reached.  Then  scrape  the 
cobs  with  the  back  of  a  knife,  to  remove  the  adhering 
parts,  and  put  the  shaved  corn  into  a  kettle  containing 
four  times  its  bulk  of  boiling  water.  Add  a  little  salt,  and 
stir  the  whole  until  it  boils.  Keep  it  boiling  three  or  four 
hours  over  a  slow  fire.  Let  this  be  eaten  with  good  rich 
milk,  and  it  will  prove  a  dish  that  the  most  fastidious  can¬ 
not  fail  to  relish. 

Corsi  Starclt.— J  R.  C.,  of  Council  City,  It.  T.,  in¬ 
quires  fora  method  of  making  corn  starch  on  a  small 
scale  for  culinary  use.  Perhaps  some  subscriber  can  offer 
valuable  suggestions  on  this  topic.  Usually  it  is  cheaper 
to  sell  the  corn  and  buy  the  starch,  as  it  is  much  more 
cheaply  made  on  a  large  scale,  but  in  remote  Western 
towns,  where  corn  is  cheap  and  transportation  dear,  it 
may  sometimesbe  convenientto  make  a  little  home-made 
starch.  We  trust  some  one  will  reply,  as  we  have  nei¬ 
ther  experience  nor  observation  on  this  point. 

Cooliing-  Summer  Squasli. — “  Edith  ”  suggests 
the  following:  Place  the  squashes  whole  in  boiling  wa¬ 
ter.  When  soft,  spread  a  cloth  over  a  colander  and  put 
them  into  it;  cut  open,  scrape  out  the  seeds  and  scoop  out 
the  pulp  from  the  rind.  Mash  them  finely,  pressing  out 
all  the  water.  Season  with  butter,  pepper  and  salt.  Af¬ 
ter  which  we  recommend  to  put  them  into  a  sauce-pan, 
to  be  re-heated,  to  make  them  still  dryer  before  serving 
upon  the  table 

IPIcKling' Tomatoes  and  PeacHies.— Mrs.M. 
A.  H.  Rowe,  ofEast  Chatham,  sends  the  following  items 
from  her  own  successful  experience  :  Tomatoes — Put 
them,  full  grown  but  unripe,  into  weak  brine.  After  nine 
days  remove  them,  slice  thin  and  put  into  a  kettle  of  wa¬ 
ter  with  one  ounce  of  alum  to  one  peck  of  tomatoes,  and 
heat  to  a  boiling  point.  Then  take  them  out  and  put  into 
jars,  or  a  sweet  oak  tub,  with  one  ounce  each  of  ground 
cinnamon,  cloves  and  allspice,  and  one  pound  of  sugar, 
(to  1  peck  l)  with  vinegar  enough  to  cover  them.  Spice 
and  sugar  each  layer  as  put  in.  Peaches—  Wipe  off  the 
down  with  a  wet  cloth  ;  stick  4  cloves  in  each  ;  lay  them 
in  jars  and  pour  over  them  a  boiling  hot  syrup  made  of 
1  quart  of  vinegar,  3  pounds  sugar,  1  ounce  cinnamon,  and 
a  few  kernels  allspice.  After  24  hours,  pour  off  the  pick¬ 
le,  heat  and  return  it.  In  21  hours  more  heat  the  liquor 
again,  and  the  pickles  will  then  keep  without  trouble. 
Plums  and  cherries  are  nice  when  treated  in  the  same 
way.  Pears,  quinces  and  apples,  pared,  cored  and  boiled 
until  tender,  and  then  treated  as  described  for  peaches, 
are  excellent. 

E5ali'-I?rsce. — A  Western  paper  offeres  to  add  Mr. 
or  Esq.  to  the  names  of  such  subscribers  as  will  pay  25 
cents  a  year  for  the  extra  handle  to  their  names.  For  50 
cents  he  w  ill  put  on  both  handles  thus:  Mr.  Peter  No¬ 
body  Esq.  N.  B.— We  have  a  mail  clerk  who  offers  to 
dc  this  for  half-price.  Who  speaks  first? 


ISesiji  Soap.— J.  H.,  of  Henry  Co.,  Ill.  Resin,  (in¬ 
correctly  called  Rosin,)  is  used  as  a  partial  substitute  for 
grease  in  soap-making,  the  proportion  depending  upon 
the  quality  of  soap  desired.  The  proportion  is  usually 
one-fourth  to  one-third  of  as  many  pounds  of  resin  as  of 
tallow-.  The  resin,  pounded  fine,  is  added  at  the  last 
boiling  before  hardening  the  soap.  The  process,  howev¬ 
er,  is  an  art  to  be  learned  by  practice,  and  like  any  other 
manufacture,  to  be  done  well  requires  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  minute  particulars.  J.  H.  will  find  a  long  article 
on  soaps  in  “  Ure’s  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  Ac, 
A  Cellar  ‘  up  Stairs.’— II.  'A.  Sheldon,  of  Mid- 
dlebury,  Vt.,  recommends  those  withoutlhe  conveniences 
of  an  under  ground  cellar,  the  following  substitute: 
“Take  a  box  of  any  convenient  size  and  set  it  within 
another  of  similar  form,  but  enough  larger  to  admita  layer 
of  dry  sawdust  four  or  five  inches  in  thickness  to  be  close¬ 
ly  packed  betw-een  the  two,  both  at  [the  bottom  and  sides. 
There-may  be  a  cover  on  both  boxes,  or  only  one  on  the 
outside  box.  In  a  room  having  a  fire  by  day,  such  a  box 
will  keep  vegetables  enough  for  a  small  family  during  a 
month  or  so,  which  will  be  a  great  convenience  to  ihose 
living  at  a  distance  from  market.  In  very  cold  w-eather 
the  box  may  be  left  open  during  the  day.”  It  will  also  do 
fora  Summer  ice-chest,  by  putting  the  ice  in,  in  some 
water-tight  vessel.— Ed. 


Fencing'. — A.  Skean.  Your  article  is  on  file  for  ex¬ 
amination  in  connection  with  other  letters  called  for  else¬ 
where  in  this  number.  We  have  not  your  P.  O.  address 
or  we  should  have  written  you  privately. 

Flower  Seeds  for  Fadies.— Mrs.  Adaline 
Fletcher,  Tarcross,  Wis.  The  seeds  you  refer  to  will  be 
offered  in  our  list  for  Annual  Distribution,  to  be  published 
in  December  or  January.  We  do  not  ask  exchange 
seeds  or  pay.  We  have  no  seeds  to  sell,  but  distribute 
free  to  our  subscribers  all  good  seed  we  get  hold  of. 

YVesteria  Money. 

TO  PERSONS  REMITTING  MONEY. 

Since  the  failure  of  John  Thompson,  the  Money  Broker, 
we  have  been  subject  to  allsorts  of  shaves  on  any  Wes¬ 
tern  money  received— often  15  to  20  cents  on  the  dollar,  on 
bills  perfectly  good  at  home.  Will  our  Western  and 
Southern  friends  in  remitting  money  for  subscriptions, 
please  send  Eastern  Bills  or  gold,  or  else  3-cent  post- 
office  stamps,  when  possible  to  obtain  them .  This  wi  11  be 
of  great  value  to  us,  while  the  present  disturbance  in  the 
money  market  lasts.  We  will  return  a  paper  that  will  re¬ 
quire  no  “discount  ”  anywhere. 


usings  ttotim. 
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MERCHANTS 


From  abroad  visiting  New-York  or  Boston,  can 
now  secure  the  sale  of  Grover  &  Baker’s  Sewing 
Machines  in  their  several  localities,  with  great  profit  to 
themselves  and  advantage  to  their  customers. 

These  Machines  embrace  twenty  different  varieties, 
and  contain  all  the  latest  and  most  valuable  improve¬ 
ments,  and  are  unquestionably  the  best  machines  in  the 
market.  These  are  the  only  Machines  suitable  for  doing 
family  sewing  in  the  best,  neatest,  and  most  durable  man¬ 
ner.  No  family  can  afford  to  do  without  a  Grover  &  Ba¬ 
ker  Machine.  Merchants  from  the  South  and  West  w-ho 
commenced  the  sale  of  the  Grover  &  Baker  Machines 
last  year,  are  all,  without  one  exception,  in  the  full  tide 
of  success.  , 

These  Machines  are  always  on  exhibition  at  the  Sales¬ 
rooms  of  the  Grover  A  Baker  Sewing  Machine  Compa¬ 
ny,  No.  495  Broadway,  New-York  ,-  No.  18  Summer-st., 
Boston  ;  No.  730  Chestnut-street,  Philadelphia. 


GROVER  A  BAKER’S.  CELEBRATED  FAMILY 
SEWING  MACHINES. 


These  Machines  are  unquestionably  the  best  in  the 
country. 

No  well-regulated  family  can  afford  to  do  without 
a  Grover  A  Baker  Machine  made  expressly  for  family 
sewing.  GROVER  A  BAKER, 

Sewing  Machine  Co.. 

495  Broadway,  New-York  ; 

18  Summer-street, "Boston  ; 

730  Chestnut-street,  Philadelphia,- 
87  Fourth-street,  St.  Louts,  Mo. 
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AMERICAN  AGrRICULTURIS'l 


What  of  tSie  Climese  Sugar  Cane  1 

Every  day’s  mail  now  brings  us  a  number  of  reports— 
many  times  too  numerous  for  publication.  These  are  mostly 
encouraging  as  to  the  present  growth  and  prospects  of  the 
crop,  but  we  consider  a  decisive  judgment  upon  its  merits 
as  yet  premature,  that  is,  as  respects  its  profitable  adapta¬ 
tion  to  sugar-making  at  the  North.  That  it  is  valuable 
as  a  forage  crop,  in  any  place  where  Indian  Corn  w  ill 
grow,  may  be  considered  a  fixed  fact.  Abundant  experi¬ 
ments  will  be  made  during  this  month,  with  sufficient  ac¬ 
curacy  to  show  how  far  north  it  will  be  available  for  su¬ 
gar  or  syrup.  In  the  Southern  States,  success  has  al¬ 
ready  attended  the  efforts  of  those  w  ho  have  tried  it  for 
making  sweetening  in  the  form  of  syrup.  A  planter  in 
Texas  sent  65  casks  of  Chinese  Sugar-Cane  Syrup  to  the 
New-Orleans  market,  where  it  commanded  a  high  price> 
for  its  good  quality.  Similar  reports  come  from  other 
Southern  localities. 

Our  own  crop  is  far  exceeding  our  expectations,  which 
were  not  very  hopeful,  as  a  part  was  planted  just  before 
the  long  May  rains,  and  a  part  after,  or  not  till  June.  The 
last  planted  stands  now  nearly  or  quite  14  to  15  feet  high 
over  the  field.  It  will  probably  be  ready  for  grinding  about 
Oct.  10,  or  before. 

From  the  Northern  Counties  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois 
and  Iowa,  and  from  some  points  in  Michigan  and  Wis¬ 
consin,  we  also  learn,  by  letters  recently  received,  that 
the  cane  is  making  a  prodigious  growth,  in  many  cases 
standing  14  to  17  or  18  feet  in  hight.  From  the  Northern 
Counties  of  New-England  and  New'- York,  and  from  Can¬ 
ada  East,  the  reports  are  various.  The  past  season  has 
been  unpropitious  to  say  the  least.  The  Spring  was  so 
wet  and  late  that  the  average  time  of  planting  was,  per¬ 
haps,  not  until  about  the  first  work  in  June.  This,  w  ith  a 
general  frost  the  first  week  of  October,  would  scarcely 
give  time  for  the  ripening  of  the  seed.  In  some  places 
the  plants  w'ere  actually  killed  by  the  very  unusual  frost 
of  Sept.  9th.  Two  or  three  weeks  earlier  planting,  as  in 
ordinary  years,  would  have  materially  improved  the 
chance  of  the  crop. 

Leaving  actual  experiments  this  month  to  decide  its 
value  for  the  production  of  sweetening,  we  wish  to  gather 
some  general  and  systematic  information  in  regard  to  the 
growth  of  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane.  To  accomplish  this, 
we  invite  short,  definite  answers  to  the  following  queries. 
Will  our  readers  in  the  various  sections  please  note  down 
their  answers,  using  the  numbers  instead  of  repeat¬ 
ing  the  question: 

1,  Name  of  experimenter— 2,  State — 3,  County— 4,  Soil 
— 5,  Manure— 6,  Month,  and  about  the  day  of  planting— 7, 
Month  andaboutthe  day  of  heading  out— 8,  Average  hight 
at  time  of  heading  out— 9,  Month,  and  about  the  day  of 
ripening  of  the  seed— 10,  Average  hight  at  time  of  ripen¬ 
ing— 11,  Average  diameter  of  ripening  stalks  and  canes, 
say  one  foot  from  the  ground. 

These  may  be  answered  in  this  form  :  1,  Samuel  Glov¬ 

er— 2,  N.  Y. — 3.  St.  Lawrence  Co. — 4,  clay  loam— 5,  barn¬ 
yard  manure — 6,  May  21 — 7,  Sept.  16—8,  9 \feet — 9,  Oct.  14, 
— 10,  12  feet — 11,  11-  inches. 

If  any  question  cannot  be  answered,  put  down  the  num¬ 
ber  and  leave  a  blank.  Against  No.  9,  write  “  killed  by 
frost,”  w  ith  the  date  when  this  happened,  if  before  the 
seeds  were,  brown. 

If,  out  of  the  many  thousands  who  received  seed  from 
this  office,  a  few  hundred  persons,  in  as  many  counties 
and  in  the  different  States  and  the  Canadas,  would  write 
out  and  send  us  a  series  of  answers  such  as  we  have  indi¬ 
cated  in  italics  above,  we  could  make  up  and  publish  a 
table  which  would  be  of  very  general  interest  and  value. 
Who  will  assist  in  this  matter  1  Let  us  have  both  sides— 
the  truth  is  what  we  are  after. 

Note.— As  various  grades  and  qualities  of  seed  were 
.-old  last  Spring,  we  only  invite  answers  from  those  who 
received  seeds  from  our  office,  all  of  which  we  tested,  and 
know  to  have  been  of  good  quality. 


A  Claeap  Wooden  Sugar  Mill. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press,  our  Ohio  correspondent  furnishes 
the  following  description  of  his  mill :  “  I  sawed  oft'  two 
10-inch  logs,  8  feet  long.  These  I  set  4  feet  in  the  ground, 
a>,<l 4  feet  apart,  making  them  firm  by  stones  filled  in. 
Two  feet  from  the  ground  I  sawed  a  notch,  half  way 
through  each  log  on  the  inside,  and  fitted  in  a  plank  3 
inches  thick,  and  13  inches  wide.  In  this  bottom  piece  I 
made  too  holes  for  the  lower  ends  of  the  rollers,  which 
were  made  of  smooth  hickory  logs,  trimmed  round  and 
smooth  with  a  draw-shave.  Trie  lower  end  of  each  was 
fitted  into  the  lower  holes,  with[a  gudgeon.  T  wo  feet  from 
this,  I  cut  a  collar,  or  rather  neck  in  the  roller,  the  lower 
side  of  which  corresponded  with  the  upper  end  of  the  up¬ 
right  logs.  I  next  fitted  two  pieces  of  plank,  6-inches 
wide,  to  the  top  of  the  posts,  cutting  out  semi-circles  on 
the  inside  of  each,  to  fit  into  the  nep Its  of  the  rollers. 
These  upper  planks  are  spiked  down  upon  the  top  ends  of 
the  logs,  and  hold  the  rollers  in  plaee.  One  of  the  rollers 
projects  above  the  upper  beam  about  2  feet,  and  into 


this  is  fitted  a  long  lever,  the  outer  end  slanting  down. 
To  this  I  attach  a  horse,  though  a  man  can  easily  turn 
it.  I  am  now  pressing  out  the  juice  finely  and  boiling 
down  the  syrup  in  our  maple  sugar  kettles.  We  save  all 
the  scum  to  make  vinegar  from..  Will  it  not  make  good 
vinegar?  [We  should  say  yes.— Ed.]  The  rollers  have 
spread  apart  a  little  at  the  top,  but  any  canes  that  get 
through  without  being  pressed  dry,  we  pick  up  and  put 
through  again  in  some  tighter  place.  We  should  have  to 
put  iron  collars  on  the  necks  of  the  rollers  if  we  had  five 
acres  to  grind.  The  lever  split  out  the  mortice  in  the 
roller  the  first  hour’s  working,  but  I  got  the  blacksmith  to 
put  on  two  strong  iron  bands  one  above  and  the  other  be¬ 
low  the  entering  of  the  lever,  and  it  has  since  stood  well. 
The  greatest  trouble  is,  that  one  of  the  rollers  often 
stops,  and  the  other  slips  on  the  cane,  when  we  have  -to 
back  the  horse  and  put  the  cane  in  at  a  new  place.  Were 
I  to  make  a  new  wooden  mill,  I  would  fit  in  wooden 
cogs  like  the  old  fashioned  cider  mill  to  make  both  turn 
together.  But  I  shall  next  year  have  a  larger  crop,  and 
get  an  iron  mill.” 


Kaclc  N  i:mScrs  off  tlie  Present  Volume. 

We  are  very  frequently  printing  extra  editions  of  this 
Volume,  back  to  January,  to  supply  new  subscribers  com¬ 
ing  in  from  time  to  time,  many  of  whom  wish  to  go  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Volume.  Let  it  be  understood, 
then,  that  those  subscribing  in  July,  or  at  other  periods, 
can  at  any  time  order  the  back  numbers  of  this  Volume. 


(VTp’  With  a  single  exception,  the  actual  regular  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Agriculturist  to  subscribers  is  about  Bfiffteen 
Tlioiisa-ittl  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Journal  in 
the  World  devoted  to  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  only 


Mertisenmita. 


TERMS  —  (invariably  cash  before  insertion): 
Twenty-live  cents  per  line  of  space  for  each  insertion. 

Bythe  column  or  half  column,  $30  per  column. 

C#*  Business  Notices  Fifty  cents  a  line. 

Advertisements  to  be  sur  e  of  insertion  must 'be  received  at 
latest  by  the  18th  of  the  preceding  month. 


NEW  WORK!  NOW  READY: 

§©I£«EM>  APf©  MPfflEE, 

THE  CHINESE  AND  AFRICAN  SUGAR  CANES. 

A  COMPLETE  TREATISE  UPON 

their  Origin,  Varieties,  Culture  and  Uses;  their  value  as 
a  Forage  Crop,  and  directions  for  making-  Sugar,  Molasses,  Al¬ 
cohol,  Sparkling  and  Still  Wines,  Beer,  Cider,  Vinegar,  Paper, 
Starch  and  Dye-Stuffs. 

FULLY  ILLUSTRATED  with  Drawings  of  Approved 
Machinery  :  with  an  Appendix  by  Leonard  Wray,  of  Caffraria, 
and  a  description  of  his  patented  process  for  cryslalyzing  the 
juice  of  the  Imphee;  with  the  latest  American  Experiments,  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  1857,  in  the  South  By 
Henry  S.  Olcott. 

To  which  are  added  translations  of  valuable  French  Pamph¬ 
lets  received  from  the  Hon.  Jolm  Y.  Mason,  American  Minister 
at  Paris. 

Price  One  Dollar. 

Sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  U.  S.,  on  receipt  of  Price 
A.  O.  MOORE,  (late  C.  M.  Saxton  &  Co.,) 
Agricultural  Book-Publisher, 

140  Fulton-st.,  New-York. 


Just  Issued  from  the  Press  of 

J.  B.  LIPPI^COTT  CO. 

I. 

CLIMATOLOGY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

AND  of  the 

TEMPERA  TE  LATITUDES  OF  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN 
CONTINENT. 

Embracing  a  full  comparison  of  these,  with  the  Climatology  of 
the  Temperate  Latitudes  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  with  Isother¬ 
mal  and  .Rain  Charts,  including  a  summary  of  Meteorological 
Observations  in  the  United  States,  condensed  •from  recent 
scientific  and  official  publications,  by  Lorin  Blodge’t,  author 
of  several  Reports  on  American  Climatology.  1  vol.  large 
octavo.  Price  $5. 

II. 

MCMAHON’S  ‘AMERICAN  GARDENER. 

The  American  Gardener’s  Calendar,  containing  a  complete  ac¬ 
count  of  all  the  work  necessary  to  be  done  in  the  Kitchen- 
Garden,  Fruit-Garden,  Flower  Garden,  Orchard,  Vineyard, 
Nursery,  Pleasure  Ground,  &c.  &c.,  for  everv  month  in  the 
year,  with  practical  directions,  and  a  copious  Index.  By  Ber¬ 
nard  McMahon.  Eleventh  Edition.  Revised  and  Illustrated 
under  the  supervision  of  J.  Jay  Smith.  1  vol.  8  vo.  Price  $2. 
It#-  The  above  works  will  be  sent  by  mail  upon  receipt  of 

price.  J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


s 


URE  PAY  and  NO  RISK.— Pleasant 

and  Profitable  Employment  may  be  liad  by  addressing 
FOWLER  AND  WELLS,  No.  308  Broadway,  New-York. 


T®  Persons  ont  of  .Employment. 

WANTED — In  every  county  in  the  United  States,  active;  in¬ 
dustrious  and  enterprising  men,  as  Agents  for  the  sale,  by  sub¬ 
scription,  of  valuable  and  interest  in#Books ;  all  ot  them  being-, 
expressly  adapted  to  tlie  wants  of  every  family,  and  containing 
nothing  of  a  pernicious  or  injudicious  tendency.  Our  publica¬ 
tions  are  among  the  best  in  the  country,  and  good  agents  can  re¬ 
alize  a  profit  from  $2  to  S3  per  day  by  engaging  in  the  business 
A  small  capital  of  only  $20  to  $50  is  required.  For  further  par¬ 
ticulars,  address  ROBERT  SEARS,  Publisher, 

No.  181  William-street,  New-York. 


HOW  TO  DO  GOOD  and  GET  “  PAII 

FOR  IT.” — Take  an  Agency  for  our  publications.  Tb 
terms  are  such  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  loss.  Every  Fam 
ILY  will  be  glad  to  obtain  some  of  them.  For  particulars,  ad 
dress  FOWLER  and  WELLS,  308  Broadway,  N.  Y 


w 


ILEY  &  HALSTEAD,  351  Broadway, 

New-York, have  now  ready 


DOWNING’S  FRUITS  and  FRUIT  TREES  OF  AMERICA. 
Thoroughly  revised,  with  very  large  additions, .especially  in  Ap¬ 
ples  and  Pears,  vnth  many  new  cuts  of  new  fruits.  Edited  by 
Charles  Downing,  Esq.,  brother  of  the  late  A  J.  Downing. 
1  volume.  12mo.  Containing  over  750  pages.  C’oth,  $1  50 
The  reputation  of  Mr.  Charles  Dowing  as  a  Horticulturist,  in 
connection  with  the  general  popularity  of  this  work,  leads  us  to 
ant  icipate  a  large  and  immediate  sale  for  this  new  edit  ion. 

Orders’from  the  Trade  and  Dealers  in  Agricultural  Works  are 
solicited,  and  will  be  attended  to  with  promptitude.  No  copies 
will  be  forwarded  without  orders. 

Notices  of  Former  Editions. 

“  Nothing  compared  with  it  on  the  subject  of  Pomology  has 
yet  been  published  in  the  United  States.  Unquestionably  the 
standard  pomological  work  of  t  his  country.”— Am.  Agriculturist. 

“A  deliberate  examination  of  the  work  enables  us  to  say  with¬ 
out  ‘hesitation,  that  it  is  by  far  the  greatest  acquisition  placed 
within  the  reach  of  American  cultivators  of  fruit  which  has 
ever  appeared.” — Cultivator. 

***  Copies  will  be  mailed  to  any  address,  and  pre-paid  on  the 
receipt  of  the  price. 

* **  Clubs  and  Societies  will  be  supplied  with  the  work  for 
‘Premiums  at  a  discount. 


EMPLOYMENT — Young  men  in  every 

neighborhood  may  have  healthful,  pleasant,  and  profitable 
employment  by  engaging  in  the  sale  of  our  new  and  valuable 
books,  and  canvassing  for  our  popular  family  journals.  Our 
new  reformatory  books  should  be  placed  within  the  reach  ol 
every  family  in  the  land.  Thousands  of  copies  might  be  sold 
where  they  have  never  yet  been  introduced.  A  few  dollars — say 
$15  or  $25— is  enough  to  commence  with.  Young  men  and 
women, ‘teachers,  clergymen,  traveling  agents,  all  may  engage 
in  this  good  cause,  with  profit  to  themselves  and  great  good  to 
others.  Our  journals  are  everywhere  popular,  and  canvassers 
will  find  them  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  people  every¬ 
where.  For  terms  and  particulars,  address 

FOWLER  and  WELLS,  No.  308  Broadway,  New-York. 


T'HE  BEST  BOOKS  TO  SELL.— Book- 

sellers,  Agents  and  Newsmen,  will  find  a  quick  sale  foi 
those  new  Hand-Books,  just,  published  :  “  HOWr  TO  WRITE”— 
‘‘HOW  TO  TALK”— “HOW  TO  BEHAVE”— and  “HOW 
TO  DO  BUSINESS.”  Pi  ice,  free  by  mail,  only  30  cents  each, 
or  the  four  in  paper,  $1.  Complete  in  one  large  gilt  volume, 
$1  50, -now  ready  Try  them.  Address 

FOWLER  and  WELLS,  308  Broadway,  New-York. 


'\\T  A  N  T  E  D — AGENTS  TO  SELL 

V  V  STEEL  PLATE  ENGRAVINGS,  including  the  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  engraving  of  Hie  “  Lord’s  Prayer  and  Ten 
Commandments.”  An  active  person,  with  a  small  capital,  can 
make  $50  t  o  $60  per  mont  h.  For  part  iculars,  address 

D.  H.  MULFORD,  167  Broadway,  New-York. 


New  Hand-Books  for  Home  Improvement. 

HOW  TO  DO  BUSINESS — A  New  Pocket  Manual  o 
Practical  Affairs,  and  Guide  to  Success  in  the  various  Pursuits 
of  Life. 


For  the  Clerk. 

For  the  Apprentice, 
For  the  Farmer-Boy, 
For  the  Book-Agent, 
For  all  Business  Men, 
For  Everybody. 


In  the  Counting-Room, 

In  the  Store, 

In  the  Shop, 

In  the  Market, 

On  the  Farm, 

Everywhere, 

“  How  to  do  Business,”  now  ready,  closes  our  first  series  ol 
“Hand-Books  for  Home  Improvement.”  It  is  the  most  com¬ 
plete  work  ol  the  kind  ever  published,  embracing  the  Principles 
of ‘Business  ;  How  to  Choose  a  Pursuit ;  Natural  Qualifications 
Required  for  Different  Kinds  of  Business;  Education;  How  to 
Buy  and  bell ;  How  to  Gel  Customers  and  Keep  them;  How  tc 
Manage  a  Farm  or  a  Trade;  How  to  Canvass  and  Get  Sub¬ 
scribers;  The  Causes  of  Failure;  How  to  Succeed;  Book- 
Keeping;  Commercial  Forms;  Practical  Rules,  Hints  and 
Maxims,  etc.  Price,  post  free,  30  cents;  muslin,  50  cents 
Sent  by  first  mail  to  .any  Post-Office, Jjy  FOWLER  AND 
WELLS,  No.  308  Broadway,  New-York. 

“How  to  Write,”  “How  to  Talk,”  ‘How  to  Behave,”  and 
“  How  to  do  Business,”  same  price.  The  four  books,  in  paper, 
sent  for  $1 ;  in  muslin,  $1  75.  In  one  vol.,  muslin,  $1  50. 


r]pHE  ORIENTAL  HORSE  CHARMER— 

JL  This  valuable  little  work,  on  Raising.  Breaking,  Train¬ 
ing,  Riding,  Driving,  Stabling,  Feeding  and  Doctoring  Horses, 
is  daily  being  mailed  to  applicants  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  Send  on  your  quarter  for  one,  or  SI  for  6-  copies,  and 
you  are  sure  to  get  it  by  return  of  mail.  Books  on  this  subject, 
containing  no  more,  have  been  sold,  and  are  now  selling,  for  $5 
to  $10.  Address  C.  J.  ELDRIDGE,  No.  83  East  Third-street, 
Cincinnati,  O. 


The  Best  Thing  of  its  Size  and  Price — By  Mail. 

HP  HE  ILLUSTRATED  ANNUAL  REGIS- 

.J-  TER  OF  RURAL  AFFAIRS  for  1858— Containing  Prac¬ 
tical  information  for  the  Farmer  and  Horticulturist.  Embel¬ 
lished  with  130  Engravings,  including  Houses,  Farms,  Build¬ 
ings,  Implements,  Domestic  Animals,  Fruits,  Flowers,  &o.  By 
J.  J.  Thomas.  Published  by  LUTHER  TUCKER  &  SON.  Al¬ 
bany.  Price, -prepaid  by  mail,  25  cents.  The  trade  supplied  by 
FOWLER  &  WELLS,  No.  308  Broadway,  New-York 


Agents, 

A  FORTUNE!! 

CAN  BE  MADE  IN  SELLING  THE 

Cottage  Ornament) 

A  new,  large,  and  attractive  sheet  in  Map  form,  4  feet.  3  inchef 
by  5 feet,  mounted  and  varnished,  which  possesses  entirely  neto 
features ,  and  is  well  calculated  to  ornament 

Every  Home  iss  City  os-  Country. 

There  are  shown  on  it 

A  good  Map  of  the  United  States, 

A  Globnler  Map  of  the  World, 

Dial  Plate,  showing  the  Relative  Time,  at  the  same  instant  in 
various  .parts  of  the  World, 

An  Astronomical  Plate,  exhibiting  the  Orbits  of  the  Planets 
around  tho  Sun, 

Twenty-four  Engravings, showing  the  Peculiar  National  Cos¬ 
tumes  worn  in  different  Countries  of  the  World, 

Portraits  of  Reigning  Sovereigns  of  the  Old  World, 

Portraits  of  ALL  THE  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
with  a  view  of  the  Residence  of  each. 

Together  with  numerous  otherinteresting  Engravings, 

All  of  Which  are  grouped  and  colored  with  a  symmetry  anil 
beauty  rarely  equaled. 

Address,  ENSIGN,  BRIDGMAN  &  FANNING, 

156  William  Street  New  York 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  for  Sale.  - 

The  subscriber  would  call 

attention  the  coming  season  to  his  large  stock  of  Peach 
and  other  fruit  trees,  embracing  Apple,  Pear  and  Cherry,  both 
Dwarf  an<i  Standard,  of  extra  and  medium  sizes.  Also  Apricots, 
Almonds,  Plums.  Quinces.  &c.,  with  a  large  s'ock  of  Evergreen 
and  Deciduous  trees,  suitable  for  ornament  ing  grounds,  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices;  and  50,00<»  two  years  growth  Silver  Maple  seed¬ 
lings,  and  other  Nursery  stock. 

Catalogues  or  Trade  List,  with  prices  annexed,  will  be  sent 
to  all  who  inclose  a  one-cent  stamp  for  each. 

Address  ISAAC  PULLEN, 

Aug.  1,  1857.  Hightstown,  Mercer  Co.,  N.  J. 


New-Camsiasa  Maai’sesies. 

The  subscribers  wouP’  invite  attention  to  their  Nursery 
stock,  consisting  of 

100,000  Apple  trees  from  2  to  5  years  from  the  bud  or  graft ; 

40,000  Peach  trees,  1  year  from  the  bud  ; 

20,000  “  2  years  “ 

Pear  trees,  Standard  amt  Dwarf,  Cherry,  Apricot  and  Quince 
trees.  Also  20,000  Aerioan  Arbor  Vit<es  from  three  to  five  feet 
high  (twice  transplanted),  Norway  Spruce  and  other  Orna¬ 
mental  trees.  Addres? 

STEPHEN  HOYT  &  CO., 

New-Canaan,  Aug.  15,  1857.  New-Canaan,  Ct. 


Cranberry  Ffla mts. 

HOP  TREE, 
for  Ornamental  Use. 

NEW.ROCH E LLE  BLACKBERRY 
BRIN CKLE’S  ORANGE  RASPBERRY 
TRUE  RED  ANTWERP  do. 

GRAPE  VINES  (1  year  old  plants)  of  Isabella  and  Catawba 
varieties. 

All  the  above  for  wholesale  and  retail,  at  the  lowest  prices, 
by  F.  TROWBRIDGE, 

Dealer  in  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Roses,  &c., 

New-Haven,  Conn. 


I  Circulars  relat¬ 
ing  to  Culture, 
r  Price,  &c.,  fur- 
J  nished  to  ap- 
’  j  plicants. 


JS^eRSONS  &  €©., 

FLUSHING,  near  NEW-YORK 
Offer  for  sale  an  assortment  of  Trees  and  Plants  which  they 
have  grown  for  the  use  of  amateurs,  and  have  prepared,  by  fre¬ 
quent  transplanting  and  other  modes,  for  success  in  moving. 

They  are  of  fine  size  and  symmetrical  form,  and  among  them 
will  be  found 

STANDARD  APPLES  of  fine  quality. 

STANDARD  PEARS,  PLUMS  and  CHERRIES. 

PEACHES.  APRICOTS  and  NECTARINES,  on  plum  stocks 
and  their  own  roots. 

DWARF  PEARS  of  fine  form,  and  ready  for  bearing. 

GOOSEBERRIES  and  CURRANTS,  strong  plants  of  the 
best  sorts. 

RASPBERRIES— Fastolf,  Red  Antwerp,  Fillbasket, 
and  other  known  sorts. 

STRAWBERRIES  of  all  the  best  varieties. 

NATIVE  GRAPES— Isabella,  Catawba,  and  other  hardy 
varieties 

FOREIGN  GRAPES — All  the  well-known  sorts,  with  some 
new  varieties  ot  great  excellence.  T  hese  plants  are  propagated 
from  vines  that  have  borne  abundantly  for  some  years,  and  are 
known  to  be  correct. 

Great  care  is  taken  in  the  cultivation  of  Fruit  trees,  and  none 
but  those  of  the  best  quality  are  allowed  to  be  sent  out., 

THE  ORNAMENTAL  DEPARTMENT 

Contains  Trees  of  all  sizes  for  lawns  and  streets,  including  Elm, 
Silver,  Norway  and  Sycamore  Maples ,  Catalpas,  Lindens.  Tulip 
Trees,  Cypress,  Larch,  Willows,  Ash.  Abele,  Orientate  Plane,  and 
all  the  best  varieties  of  deciduous  trees. 

It  also  includes  Evergreens  of  fine  size  for  single  planting, 
and  of  small  sizes  at  low  prices,  from  one  foot  upwards,  for 
massing;  among  t  hem  are  Norway  Spruce.  Balsam  Fir ,  Austrian 
Pine,  Hemlock ,  White  Pine,  Scotch  Fir ,  and  other  varieties. 

The  best  shrubs  include  many  fine  varieties  at  low  prices,  for 
massing,  of  which  the  Rhododendron  Catawbiense  can  be  par¬ 
ticularly  recommended  for  its  fine  evergreen  foliage,  showy 
bloom,  and  perfect  hardiness. 

The  ROSES  are  cultivated  in  very  large  quantity,  on  their 
own  roots,  of  all  the  most  rare  varieties,  and  to  those  who  pur¬ 
chase  in  quantity,  will  be  sold  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 


The  ©f  Peaches. 

MORRISTOWN  NURSERIES. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  vigorous  and  thrifty.  For  vigor 
and  beauty  of  growth,  nowhere  excelled.  50,000  New  Jersey 
Peach  Trees,  at  wholesale.  Extra  Pear  and  CherryTrees  ;  Mazz 
Cherry  Seed  ;  Mazz  Cherry  Stocks,  very  strong  ;  Norway  Maple 
Seed;  Sugar  Maple  Seed;  Quince  and  Pear  Seed;  Peach  Seed, 
superior  and  healthy,  &c.  &c.  Catalogues  sent  free  to  all  appli¬ 
cants  inclosing  a  I-cent  stamp.  WM.  DAY,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


THE  EXOTIC  DEPARTMENT 

Contains  a  fine  assortment  of  Camellias,  grown  as  bushy,  rather 
than  tall,  slender  plants;  and  also  contains  all  the  well-known 
varieties  of  exotic  plants,  and  many  rare  sorts  introduced  from 
Europe  annually.  These  are  all  carefully  grown  for  those  who 
desire  plants  of  symmetry  and  beauty. 

CATALOGUES  of  all  the  departments  will  be  furnished  on 
application.  Great  care  will  be  taken  in  packing,  and  trees  will 
bo  delivered  in  New-York,  and  thence  shipped  as  directed. 


Stave  i  as  w  o  o  d  Frtait  Garden  Plants, 


MSNJEUS  RHUBARB. 
PARSONS  &  CO,, 

FLUSHING,  neat;  NEW-YORK, 


OFFER  FOR  SALK  THIS  SUPERIOR 

variety  of  PIE  PLANT,  at  $10  per  hundred,  or  $80  per 
thousand  crowns. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL —We  offer  a  choice  variety  of 
Small  Fruits.  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberr  es,  Cur¬ 
rant,  Rhubarb,  &c„  &c.,  including 

BRIiYCliLE’S  ORANGE  RASPBERRY, 

which  s  considered  the  best  of  all  Raspberries,  uncqualed  in 
flavor  and  Jeauty,  and  a  very  vigorous  grower  and  exceedingly 
prolific  Also  the  Col.  Wilder,  Thunderer  and  Cushing  Rasp¬ 
berries.  Also 


TSABELLA  AND  CATAWBA  GRAPE 

Vines,  of  proper  age  for  forming  Vineyards,  cultivated 
from,  and  containing  all  the  good  qualifies  which  the  most  im¬ 
proved  cultivation  for  over  sixteen  years  has  conferred  on  the 
Cro'on  Point  Vineyards,  are  offered  to  the  public.  Those  who 
may  purchase  will  receive  such  instructions  for  four  years,  as 
will  enable  them  to  cultivate  the  Grape  with  entire’success, 
provided  their  locality  is  not  too  far  north. 

All  communications  addressed  to  R.  T.  UNDERHILL,  M.  D,. 
New-York,  or  Croton  Point,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  will 
receive  attention. 

The  additional  experience  of  the  past  four  seasons  gives  him 
full  assurance  that,  by  improved  cultivation,  pruning.  &c..  a 
crop  of  good  fruit  can  be  obtained  every  year,  in  most  of  the 
Non  hern,  all  of  the  Middle,  Western  ana  Southern  States. 

N  B  — To  those  who  take  sufficient  to  plant  six  acres,  as  he 
directs,  he  will,  when  they  commence  bearing,  furnish  the  own¬ 
er  with  one  of  his  Vinedressers,  whom  he  has  instructed  in  his 
mode  of  cultivation,  and  he  will  do  all  the  labor  of  the  vineyard, 
and  insure  the  most  perfect  success.  The  only  charge, a  reason¬ 
able  compensation  for  the  labor. 

Also,  APPLE-QUINCE  TREES,  (which  are  sometimes 
called  the  Orange  Quince,)  for  sale  as  above  R.  T.  U. 


REBECCA  GRAPE  VINES  FOR  SALE. 

This  choice  variety  is  an  American  seedling,  and  a 
HARDY  WHITE  GRAPE, 

of  an  excellence  long  sought  for,  but  never  before  found.  Its 
time  of  ripening  is  a  week  or  ten  days 

EARLIER  THAN  THE  ISABELLA, 

and  far  surpassing  that  and  every  other  native  variety  as  a  table 
grape.  The  vine  is  a  tin  ifty  grower,  fruit  of  medium  size,  color 
greenish  white,  tinged  with  amber  in  the  sun  :  flesh  very  juicy, 
soft  and  melting,  with  tender  pulp;  flavor  ricli.  sugary,  vinous 
and  b*isk,  with  a  peculiar  luscious  aroma  distinct  from  any 
other  grape,  and  continues  in  use  long  after  it  is  ripe,  without 
shrivelling,  which  renders  it  well  adapted  for  transportation. 
It  has  received 

THE  FIRST  PREMIUMS 


MYATT’S  LINNAEUS  RHUBARB, 

a  new  English  variety,  very  superior,  particularly  tender,  fine 
flavored  and  productive.  Mr.  Charles  Downing  states  it  to  be 
the  best  either  lor  market  or  garden  culture.  See  his  article  in 
the  Horticulturist,  August,  1857. 

Catalogues,  with  prices,  furnished  on  application. 

To  Market  Gardeners,  wishing  large  quantities,  we  make  lib- 
oral  deductions.  FREEMAN  &  KENDALL, 

Ravenswood,  L.  I.,  near  New-York. 

Please  read  the  following  references  : 

We  have  visited  Messrs.  Freeman  &,  Kendall’s  Fruit  Gardens 
from  which  they  are  now  offering  to  sell  PHnts,  and  we  can  say 
their  Plants  are  well  grown  and  very  superior  varieties.  The 
Orange  Raspberry  and  Linnaeus  Rhubarb  particularly.  We  take 
pleasure  in  recommending  them  to  the  public; 

CHARLES  DOWNING,  Newburg, 

C.  W.  GRANT,  Iona,  near  Peekskill. 

OAKLAND  NURSERY, 

TSas’og’s  Necfe, 

WESTCHESTER  CO.,  NEW-YORK. 

The  Subscriber  offers  for  sale  a  fine  collection  of  Fruit,  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees  and  Shrubbery  of  the  most  Vigorous  growth  His 
stock  of  Evergr«ns  is  extensive,  extra  large  sized  trees  of  Nor¬ 
way  Fir,  While  Pine  and  Scotch  Fir  can  be  furnished  from  6  to 
10  leet  in  bight,  in  large  or  small  quantities.  These  Trees  are 
well  adapted  for  giving  immediate  effect  in  new  lawn  planta¬ 
tions— of  smaller  size,  including  the  same  varieties,  are  Silver 
Fir,  Balsam  Fir,  Black  Spruce  Fir,  Cembra  Pine,  Austrian 
Pine,  American  Arbor  Vitae, 'Chinese'  do.,  Siberian  do.,  English 
and  Irish  Yews,  and  some  of  the  best  new  Evergreens. 

His  collection  of  Pears  includes  the  best  leading  proved  sorts, 
and  of  the  newer  varieties  are  Sheldon,  Howell,  Boston.  Beurre 
Clairgeau,  Gen  Lamoriciere,  P’ordante  and  Doyenne du  Comice, 
Beurre  Bachelier,  Omar  Pacha,  Doyenne  and  Beurre  Sterck- 
man.  Church,  Parsonage,  &c  Also,  a  good  stock  of  Dwarf 
Pears,  Cherries,  Apples  and  small  fruits. 

A  general  collection  of  Deciduous  Trees  from  extra  large  to 
small  size,  among  these  are  Norway .  Silver  and  Sycamore  Ma¬ 
ples,  Elms,  Ash,  Oaks,  Beech,  Purple  and  Weeping  do..  Larch, 
Labarnum,  Paulownia,  &c.,  &c. 

A  good  collection  of  Shrubbery.  Roses,  Green-House  Plants 
and  Bedding  Plants,  Hollyhocks,  Japan  Lilies,  &c  ,  &c. 

WM.  L.  FERRIS.  Oakland  Nursery, 
Throg’s  Neck,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Catalogues  furnished  on  application. 

Packages  of  Trees  dell  vereu  in  New-York  City  without  charge 
for  freight,  and  thence  shipped  as  directed. 


from  several  of  the  largest  and  best  Horticultural  Societies  in 
this  country. 

Good  strong  vines,  one  year  old,  propagated  from  the  original 
vine,  ready  for  delivery  by  the  15th  of  October.  Price  $3  each, 
or  $21  per  dozen.  WM.  BROCKSBANK, 

Prospect  Hill  Nursery,  near  Hudson,  Columbia  Co.,  N.Y. 


ISABELLA  AND  CATAWBA  GRAPE 

VINES  FOR  SALE,  for  forming  vineyards,  of  two,  three, 
and  four  years  old.  SIDNEY  E.  VAN  WYCIC, 

Fisllkill.  Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y. 


“People  kill  themselves  by  eating,  by  drinking,  by  labor,  by 
sleep,  by  want  of  sleep,  by  sexual  excess  by  luxation  of  bra m, 
1) v  money-making  and  spending,  by  extended  violation  of  physi¬ 
cal  law,  in  almost  every  direction.  Now  The  Water-Cube 
ToUHNAL  contemplates  a  rectification  of  the  general  habils  of 
lie  people  in  all  cases  where  correction  is  needful  Dn 
Jackson. 

THE  WATER-CURE  JOURNAL. — Devoted  to  Hydro¬ 
pathy, its  Philosophy  and  Practice  ;  to  Physiology  and  Anatomy 
with  engravings;  to  Bathing,  Dietetics,  Exercise  and  to  all 
those  Laws  which  govern  Life  and  Health.  Monthly,  only  SI 
a  year  Address  FOWLER  AND  WELLS,  No.  308  Broadwav 
New-York. 


LTNNiEAN  GARDENS  .AND  NURSE- 

RIES,  Flushing.  N.  Y.— WM.  R.  PRINCE  &  CO.  pfier  in 
their  New  Cutalogues  the  most  extensive  and  perfect  collections 
of  every  class  of  Trees  and  Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds,  &c.  Fruit 
Trees  of  extra  size  for  immediate  bearing,  and  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs  of  large  size  lor  immediate  embellishment. 
The  New  Fruits  and  New  Ornamental  Tie.es  and  Shrubs,  Roses 
of  every  class,  Chinese  PaeoiiiesJ  Bulbous  Roots,  and  oi  lier  flow¬ 
ering  Plants  are  included,  and  all  at  the  lowest  prices.  They 
offer  the  following  for  market  plantations  at  very  low  rates: 
New- Rochelle  or  Lawton,  Imperial  (best),  and'  Dorchester 
Blackberries.  Raspberries — Orange,  Hardy  Brentford  Ant¬ 
werp.  Hardy  Yellow  Prolific  and  Franconia,’  Fastolf  and  Ant¬ 
werp.  Currants — Cherry,  White  Provence,  White  Grape, 
Prince  Albert.,  &e.  Gooseberries— Largest  Lancashire  anu 
Houghton.  Grapes — Isabella,  Catawba,  and  Clinton,  and  all  the 
new  varieties  Strawberries— Scarlet  Magnate,  Prince’s  Cli¬ 
max’,  Diadem,  Eclipse,  Imperial  Scarlet,  Peab.ody,  Wilson’s,  Al¬ 
bany  and  all  other  varieties.  Rhubarb — Lihnfeus,  Victoria, 
Champagne  and  others 

Foi  Nurseries— Stocks,  Seedling  Trees,  Small  Evergreens, 
Tree  and  Shrub  Seeds,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

N.  B. — Priced  Catalogues  of  each  department  sent  to  appli¬ 
cants  who  enclose  stamps. 


LAWTON  (OR  NBW-ROCHELLB)  BLACKBERRY. 

We  are  prepared  to  fill  orders  promptly  for  genuine  plants 
of  this  remarkable  fruit,  carefully  packed  for  shipment  to  any 
part  of  the  world,  from  Messrs  George  Seymour  &  Co.',  the 
Messrs.  Hal  lock  and  others  of  the  largest  and  most  reliable 
growers,  at  the  following  reduced  prices,  viz.  • 

$125  per  Thousand  ;  $15  per  Hundred  ; 

$8  per  Fifty  ;  S4  50  per  Two  Dozen  ; 

$2  50  per  One  Dozen  ;  $1  50  per  Half  Dozen. 

Pamphlets  treating  of  Origin,  Characteristics  and  Culture  of 
the  Plant,  forwarded  on  receipt  of  6  cents. 

DREW  &  FRENCH, 

Commission  Dealers  in  Domestic  Fruit  and  Produce, 

No.  85  Barclay-street,  New-York. 

NEWMAN’S  THORNLESS  BLACK BER- 

RY  — Strong  and  finely  rooted  Plants  of  this  valuable  new 
variety  will  be  sent  out  this  season  at  $4  per  doz  ,  $10  per  fifty, 
$18  per  hundred,  $130  per  thousand.  Address 

A.  A.  BENSEL,  Milton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Sole  Agent  for  the  sale  of  Plants. 


Use  Aliena  Raspberry. 

I  again  offer  to  the  pubhc  this  valuable,  hardy,  red  Rasp¬ 
berry,  of  the  Antwerp  family,  but  not  the  true  Red  Antwerp 
of  the  nurseries  and  market  gardeners,  as  the  Allen  is  perfectly 
hardy  without  Wunter  projection  in  any  climate  where  it  has 
been  tried,  up  to  45  deg.  N*  ~n.  Mr.  Allen  has  cultivated  it  in 
his  farm  gardens,  of  wlrch  I  now  have  the  charge,  for  ten  years 
past,  and  it  was  only  offered  Bn;  sale  last  year,  after  fully  test¬ 
ing  its  hardihood,  prolific  bearing,  and  large,  high-flavored  fruit. 

Its  strong  growth  of  cane  requires  no  support',  and  it  is  every 
way  a  most  valuable  variety,  not  known  elsewhere  than  in  its 
present  grounds,  and  places  to  which  it  has  been  transplanted. 

Price  10  cents  each,  in  quantities  less  than  sixty.  For  five  to 
eight,  dozen,  $1  per  dozen  For  one  hundred  or  more,  $7  per 
hundred;  payment  remitted  with  the  order. 

The  plants  will  be  forwarded  by  express,  railroad  or  steam¬ 
boat,  as  soon  after  the  October  frosts  as  they  can  bo  taken  up 
and  packed. 

A  full  description  of  the  plant  and  fruit,  and  directions  for 
cultivation,  will  he  sent  with  each  package. 

Address  care  of  Lewis  F.  Allen,  Esq.,  Black  Rock,  N.  Y. 

August  15,  1857.  THOMAS  DUFF.- 

Raspberry  plants.— 10,000  fine 

'  canes  of  the  true  Red  Antwerp,  also  .the  same  number  of 
the  new  French  double  bearing  variety,  very  prolific  and  hardy, 
ami  requiring  no  stakes  for  support,  as  they  grow  very  stout  and 
upright.  These  plants  will  be  packed,  delivered  at  the  railroad 
at  the  low  price  of  $5  per  hundred,  or  $40  per  thousand. 
Bedford,  Westchester  Co.,  N  Y.  F.  D.  TUCKER. 


LIST  OP  PREMIUMS  AND  DIPLOMAS  AWARDED. 


American  Institute,  at  Crystal  Palace . 1855 

Do.  do.  do.  do . . . 1856 

Maryland  Institute,  Baltimore . lo55 

Do.  do.  do . 1856 

Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society . 1855 

New-Jeisey  State  Fair,  at  Camden . 1H55 

Summit  Co.  Fair,  at  Akron,  Ohio . 1855 

Do.  do  do.  do . 1856 

New-York  State  Fair,  at  Elmira . 1855 

Do.  do.  Watertown . 1856 

Connecticut  State  Fair,  Hartford . 1855 

Mass  Mecli.  Chft’iitaule  Association,  at  B'oston . 1856 

Dutchess  Co.  Agricultural  Fair . 1856 


This  is  a  Canister,  with  a  patent  attachment,  designed  for  pre¬ 
serving  fruits  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  in  a  perfectly  fresh 
state,  with  their  natural  shape,  color,  and  flavor.  It  is  termed 
the  “Self-Sealing  Can,”  and  so  called  because  soldering  is 
dispensed  with  in  closing  up  the  aperture  of  the  can.  ami  be 
c  ;u>e,  by  the  simple  turning  of  a  cap,  the  outward  atmosphere 
is  wholly  excluded.  .  . 

With  these  cans,  and  directions  given  with  them,  such  fruits 
as  Apples,  Pears.  Peaches,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  &c.,  and  such  vegetables  as  Tomatoes,  Green  Peas, 
Green  Corn,  Beans,  and,  indeed,  every  species  of  either,  may  be 
preserved  lor  years  in  their  fresh  state,  without  the  addition  of 
salt,  sugar,  or  acid,  or  any  preservative  property  whatever. 

Many  of  these  fruits  decay  and  go  to  waste  upon  the  trees, 
bushes,  and  market-places.  Now  they  may  be  saved  and  used, 
out  of  their  season,  for  table  or  pastry  purposes. 

With  this  Canister  they  can  be  preserved  economically,  as 

sugar  and  spirits  may  be  dispensed  with. 

Health  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  free  use  of  fresli  fruits  and 
vegetables,  while, dn  the  contrary,  digestion  is  greatly  impeded, 
and  the  digestive  organs  impaired,  by  the  use  of  preserved 
fruits  so  completely  saturated  with  sugar  as  are  the  ordinary 
sweetmeats  preserved  by  families.  . .  . 

These  cans  may  be  used  year  alter  year.  Full  directions  for 

preserving  fruit  and  vegetables  accompany  t  he  cans. 

N  B  — The  “Genuine  Self-Scaling  Cans  have  cost  m  let¬ 
ters,  upon  the  top  oi  the  cap,  “  Spratt’s  Patent,’  •  Wells  and 
Provost,  Proprietors,  New-York  ’’  This  much  is  mentioned  to 
prevent  imposition  upon  the  public  by  any  spurious  oi  worthless 
article  in  imitation.  Us^All  the  cans  are  guaranteed  to  answer 
fully  and  perfectly  the  purpose  lor  which  they  are  recommended. 

«  PRICES. 

Quart  Cans,  per  dozen.. . $2  50 

Half  Gallon  Cans,  per  dozen .  3  75 

Gallon  Cans,  do .  5  00 

Wrenches,  each . . . 

WELLS  &  PROVOST,  Sole  Proprietors, 

No.  215  Fiont-st.,  near  Beekman,  New-Ysrk. 
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LAWTON  (OR  NEW-ROCHELLE) 

BLACKBERRY  PLANTS. 

PRICES  REDUCED! 

The  Subscribers  announce  to  their  friends  and  customers  that 
they  have  now 

OYER  SIX  ACRES 
of  the 

GENUINE  LAWTON  (OR  NEW-KOCHELLe) 

BLACKBERRY  PLANTS 

under  cultivation,  and  in  good  condition. 

They  are  therefore  prepared  to  fill  large  orders  the  coming 
FALL  and  the  next  SPRING,  at  the  following  reduced  prices : 


One  Thousand  Plants . $125 

One  Hundred  Plants .  15 

Fifty  Plants .  8 

Two  Dozen  Plants .  4  50 

One  Dozen  Plants .  2  50 

One  Half  Dozen  Plants .  1  50 


Good  Plants  for  setting,  of  a  second  size,  will  be  sold  for 
$100  per  1,000  Plants,  or  $12  per  100  Plants. 

N.  B  —  All  Plants  ordered  of  us  will  be  taken  up  and  packed 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  under  our  own  personal 

SUPERVISION. 

Of  the  many  thousands  sent  out  by  us  last  year,  we  have 
heard  very  few  instances  of  failure,  notwithstanding  that  they 
have  been  forwarded  to 

EVERY  PART  OF  THE  COUNTRY, 
and  the  setting  out  has  often  been  entrusted  to  unskillful  hands. 

Printed  directions  for  setting  and  cultivating  are  sent  with 
every  package. 

GEORGE  SEYMOUR  &  CO., 

South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

N.  B  —  DREW  &  FRENCH,  85  Barclay-street,  New- York 
City,  are  our  authorized  agents  for  the  sale  of  these  plants,  from 
whom  they  can  be  obtained  of  same  quality  and  at  same  price  as 
of  ourselves.  GEO.  SEYMOUR  &  CO. 


Lawton  Blackberry  Plants. 

In  all  cases  warranted  of  the  original  stock,  and  raised  undei 
the  supervision  of  the  Subscriber  upon  his  ewn grounds  in  New 
Rochelle. 

SCALE  OF  PRICES  BY  THE  DOZEN. 


A  package  of  one  dozen . 

. S3 

Do. 

two  dozen . 

Do. 

five  dozen . 

Do. 

eight  dozen . 

Do. 

twelve  dozen . 

The  name  and  direction  of  purchasers  should  be  distinctly 
written,  and  the  money  accompany  the  order, 

Address  WILLIAM  LAWTON, 

54  Wall  street,  New-York,  or  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
October,  1857. 


The  New  Rochelle  Blackberry. 

THE  SUBSCRIBER  offers  for  sale  genuine  Plants  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prices,  viz. : 

$125  per  thousand.  $15  per  one  hundred. 

$8  for  fifty.  S5  for  twent  y-five. 

$3  per  dozen. 

This  is  the  same  variety  that  is  by  some  erroneously  called  the 
Lawton  Blackberry. 

Also,  HOP  TREES. — A  rare  and  valuable  Tree,  whose  fruit 
possesses  all  the  properties  of  the  ordinary  hop. 

P.  C.  ROOSEVELT,  Pelham,  Westchester  Co.,  N.Y. 


WISNER’S  PATENT  WASH-TUB 

Is  the  only  machine  ever  invented  which  rubs  the  Clothes 
(getting  them  clean),  without  tearing  them  or  breaking  the  but¬ 
tons. 

it  saves  three-fourths  of  the  time  and  labor. 

And  washes  all  fabrics  from  the  finest  to  the  coarsest  without 
injuring  them. 

No  Hotel  or  Private  Family  should  be  without  one.  Thous¬ 
ands  have  been  sold  within  the  few  past  months,  and  they  have 
universally  given  satisfaction.  We  referto 

Bixby’s  Hotel,  cor.  Broadway  and  Park-place,  New-York. 

Howard  Hotel,  cor  Broadway  and  Maiden-lane,  New-York, 

Dev-street  House,  cor.  Dey  and  Greenwich- sts.,  New-York. 

New-York  Juvenile  Asylum,  123  West  13th-st.,  New-York. 

Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute,  White  Plains,  New-York. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Hyde,  64  Essex-street.,  Jersey  City. 

Dr.  R,  T.  Davies,  12  Clinton-street,  Brooklyn. 

And  public  and  private  houses  in  city  and  country  too  numer¬ 
ous  to  mention. 

Price  of  Single  Tub,  05  50, 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail  by  R  L.  ALLEN, 

189  Water-street, New- York. 


New-Yorlc  State  Tale  Works. 

On  the  Western  Plank  Road,  near  the  Orphan  Asylum, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  subscriber  having  purchased  the  Drain  Tile  Works  of 
Artcher  &  Co.,  offers  for  sale  the  following-sized  Tile  : 

Horse  Shoe  Tile  cut  14  inches  long  Sole  Tile  cut  14  inches  long — 


Pieces. 


w, 

in.  calibre. . 

2  in.  calibre _ 

....$12 

3  H 

“ 

3 

....  18 

4* 

“.  . . 

...18 

4 

5{$ 

...40 

5 

....  60 

6  >5 

6 

8 

“ 

...  80 

Pieces. 


I  warrant  every  Tile  perfectly  sound,  and  harder  and  better 
Tile  than  any  before  made  in  Albany.  If  not,  the  purchaser  need 
not  pay  for  them.  I  will  also  undertake  Draining  to  any  amount, 
and  at  any  place,  and  furnish  Tile  for  the  same,  and  ask  no  ouv 
until  the  employer  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  result.  I  am 
also  willing  to  render  my  services  m  laying  out  Drains  free  of 
charge,  to  any  one  who  purchases  Tile  of  me. 

A  liberal  per  centage  will  be  allowed  on  orders  for  10,000  or 
more.  Cartage  free.  Gentlemen,  your  patronage  is  respect¬ 
fully  solicited.  Orders  from  all  parts  thankfully  received,  and 
promptly  attended  to. 

GEORGE  ALDERSON,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Office,  63  Quay  street. 

(Late  Artcher  &  Co.) 


Hildreth’s  Celebrated 
IRON  ©AWCr  S9L©W 

has  invariably  taken  the 

FIRST  PREMIUM 

at  every  Fair  wherever  exhibited  in  several  States  and  Coun¬ 
ties, 

It  is  fast  superseding  all  other  implements  for  cross-plowing 
and  surface  cultivation. 

One  of  these  Gangs  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Crystal 
Palace. 

Please  see  cut  and  editorial  remarks  lh  August  number  of 
this  paper. 

Circulars  with  full  description,  testimonials.  &c.,  furnished 
on  application  to  HILDRETH  &  CHARLES, 

Lockp'»rt,N.  Y. 


Lindsey’s  Rotary  Pore-?  and  Lift  Pump. 

BEST  PUMP  FOK  Ra 'LROADS. 

THIS  Pump,  patented  in  England 
and  America ,  is  now  greatly  i?n~ 

. proved .  and  in  successful  operation 
Sin  various  parts  of  the  world.  It  isW 
S warranted  to  work  by  hand  all  depths^ 
Funder  100 feet!  and  is  made,  pipe  and^ 
all,  of  wrought  and  THE  east  iron, 
anvill  not  get  out  of  order,  will  notj; 
3  rust,  will  not  freeze,  will  last  an  age,§ 
anyoody  can  put  it  up,  works  bv§ 
Whandj  water,  wind  or  steam — throw’s” 
?ana  raises  water,  from  10  to  30  gal  ^ 
^lons  per  minute,  has  side-gearings 
o-and  balance  wheels,  and  costs,  com-'*' 
^plete,  for  all  depths  under  100  feet.t*) 
Pfroin  $20  to  $60.  Drawings,  with 25 
Pi  full  particulars  and  prices,  sent  freeO 
c^of  postage  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
co  on  application  to  g 

g  JAMES  M.  EDNEY,  <jo 

P"1.  General  Ag^  lit  and  Commission 
Merchant, 

56  John-street,  New-York 
BEST  PUMP  FOR  WELLS. 


CHOICE  FARM  LAIN DS  FOR  SALE, 
THE  ILLINOIS  CENTRAL 
RAILROAD  COMPANY 

IS  NOW  PREPARED  TO  SELL  ABOUT 

1,500,000  ACRES  OF  CHOICE 

FARMING  BANES, 

/y  TRACTS  OF  FORTY  ACRES  AND  UPWARDS 

ON  LONG  CREDITS,  AND  AT  LOW  RATES  OF  INTEREST. 

These  lands  were  granted  b^ 

the  Government  to  aid  the  construction  of  this  Road,  and 
are  among  the  richest  and  most  fertile  in  the  world.  They  ex¬ 
tend  from  Northeast  and  Northwest,  through  the  middle  of  the 
[State,  to  the  extreme  South,  and  include  every  variety  of  climate 
and  productions  found  between  those  parallels  of  latitude.  The 
Northern  portion  is  chiefly  prairie,  interspersed  with  fine  groves, 
and  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  sections  timber  predominates, 
alternating  with  beautiful  prairies  and  openings. 

The  climate  is  more  healthy,  mild  and  equable,  than  any 
other  part  of  the  country;  the  air  is  pure  and  bracing,  while  liv¬ 
ing  streams  and  springs  of  ex'celleiir  water  abound. 

Bituminous  Coal  is  extensively  mined,  and  supplies  a  cheap 
and  desirable  fuel,  being  furnished  at  many  points  at  $2  to 
$4  per  ton,  and  wood  can  be  had  at  the  same  rate  per  cord. 
Building  Stone  of  excellent  quality  also  abounds,  which  can 
be  procured  for  little  more  than  the  expense  of  transportation. 

The  great  fertility  of  these  lands,  which  are  a  black  rich  mold 
from  two  to  five  feet  deep,  and  gently  rolling— their  contiguity  to 
this  road,  by  which  every  facility  is  furnished  for  travel  and 
transportation  to  the  principal  markets  North,  South,  East, 
West,  and  the  economy  with  which  they  can  be  cultivated,  ren¬ 
der  them  the  most  valuable  investment  that  can  be  found,  and 
present  the  most  favorable  opportunity  for  persons  of  industri¬ 
ous  habits  and  small  means  to  acquire  a  comfortable  independ¬ 
ence  in  a  few  years. 

Chicago  is  now  the  greatest  grain  market  in  the  world,  and 
the  facility  and  economy  with  which  the  products  of  these 
lands  can  be  transported  to  that  market, make  them  much  more 
profitable  at  the  prices  asked  than  those  more  remote  at  Govern¬ 
ment  rates,  as  the  additional  cost  of  transportation  is  aperpetual 
tax  ca  die  latter,  which  must  be  borne  by  the  producer  in  the 
reduced  price  he  receives  for  his  grain,  &c. 

The  Title  is  Perfect,  and  when  the  final  payments  are  made, 
Deeds  are  executed  by  the  Trustees  appointed  by  the  State,  and 
in  whom  the  title  is  vested  to  the  purchasers,  which  convey  to 
them  absolute  titles  in  Fee  Simple,  free  and  clear  of  every  in¬ 
cumbrance,  lien  or  mortgage. 

The  prices  are  from  06  to  030* 

INTEREST  ONLY  3  PER  CENT. 

20  per  cent,  deducted  from  the  Credit  price  for  Cash. 

Those  who  purchase  on  long  credit  give  notes  payable  in  2,  3, 
4,  5  and  6  years  after  date,  and  are  required  to  improve  one-tenth 
annually  for  five  years,  so  as  to  have  one-lialf  the  land  under 
cultivation  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

Competent  Surveyors  will  accompany  those  who  wish  to  ex¬ 
amine  these  lands,  free  of  charge,  and  aid  them  in  making  selec¬ 
tions. 

The  lands  remaining  unsold  are  as  rich  and  valuable  as  those 
which  have  been  disposed  of. 

.SECTIONAL  MAPS 

Will  be  sent  to  any  one  who  will  inclose  fifty  cents  m  Postage 
Stamps,  and  Books  or  Pamphlets,  containing  numerous  in¬ 
stances  of  successful  farming,  signed  by  respectable  and  well- 
known  farmers  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Railroad  lands 
throughout  the  State ;  also  the  cost  of  fencing,  price  of  cattle, 
expense  of  Harvesting,  threshing,  etc.  or  any  other  informa¬ 
tion,  will  be  cheerfully  given  on  application,  either  personally 
or  by  letter,  m  English,  French  or  German,  addressed  to 
JOHN  WILSON, 

Land  Commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co. 
Office  in  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Depot,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

Cider  Mills— Hickok’s  new  and  improved  kind,  the  best  in 
the  United  States. 

Horse  Powers  of  all  kinds — Allen’s  Railroad,  Emery’s  do.. 
Tapi  in’s  rim  or  circular,  Bogardus’  iron,  &c.  &c. 

Threshers  of  all  kinds— Overshot  wiih  separators,  Under¬ 
shot,  Hall’s,  and  others  with  fans  attached. 

Fan  Mills— Alien’s,  Grant’s,  and  others. 

Corn  Shellers  of  every  variety. 

Straw  Cutters — A  dozen  varieties  of  the  best. 

Vegetable  Cutters. 

Sausage  Cutters  and  Stuffers.  « 

Carts  and  Wagons  made  to  order. 

Garden  and  Railroad  Barrows. 

Plows  of  every  description  for  Northern  and  Southern  use, 
and  for  every  Kind  of  soil  and  crop. 

Cultivators,  Harrows,  &c.  &c. 

Potato  Diggers — The  Langdon  Plow,  with  its  attachments, 
is  admirably  adapted  to  this  purpose. 

Pilkington  Smut  Machine— The  best  and  cheapest  in  use. 

Mott’s  Vegetable  Boilers. 

Little  Giant  Corn  and  Cob  Crushers. 

Road  Scrapers. 

Sugar  Mills  for  crushing  the  Chinese  and  otherSugar  Cane, 
of  various  sizes  and  patterns. 

All  the  foregoing,  of  the  best  kinds  and  most  reliable  materi¬ 
als,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  by  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

189  Water-street,  New-Yoric. 


HICKOK’S  KEYSTONE 

©  I  ®  E  R  MILL, 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

EAGLE  WORKS.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

This  sterling  Machine  has  within  the  past  year  been  put  to 
severe  actual  tests,  and  been  very  much  improved  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  22-inch  fly-wheel,  new  gearing,  joint  bolts,  and  other 
m.Aor  improvements,  and  is  now  offered  to  the  public  with  the 
certainty  That  it  is  made  in  the  very  best  manner,  and  that  it 
will  grind  and  press  easier  and  faster  than  any  other  Mill  in  the 
market.  Dealers  and  others  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

Address  W.  O.  HICKOK, 

Agent  Eagle  Works,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


HAND-POWER  HAY  PRESS.— W.  W 

DINGEE  &  CO.,  York,  Pa.,  make  a  cheap  portable 
Hay  Press,  combining  every  improvement  suggested  by  12  years’ 
use.  Write  for  Circular,  giving  dimensions,  prices,  &c. 


I 


CE  TOOLS. — Ice  Plows,  Saws,  Splitting 

Bars,  Hooks,  &c.,  for  sale  by  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

.  189  Water-street,  New-York. 


Thermometers, e  a  r  o  m  e  t  e  r  s ,  &  c . 

of  reliable  quality  and  various  descriptions,  among  which 
are  those  particularly  suited  for  Horticultural  purposes,  which 
register  the  coldest  and  warmest,  degree  of  temperature  during 
the  24  hours,  in  the  absence  of  the  onserver.  For  sale  by 

D.  EGGERT  &  SON.  239  Pearl-st.  * 


Russia  or  bass  mats,  gunny 

BAGS,  TWINES,  &c.,  suitable  for  Nursery  purposes,  foi 
sale  in  lots  to  suit,  by 

D  W.  MANWARING,  Importer, 

248  Front-street,  New-York. 


JURE  BONE  MANURE  can  he  obtained 

in  large  or  small  quantities  of  the  manufacturers. 

A.  LISTER  &  CO., 
Tarrytcnvn,  N.  Y. 


HE  SUBSCRIBER  CONTINUES  TO 

ship  to  order  his  Celebrated  Premium  Chester  White 
PIGS,  in  pairs  not  akin,  at  moderate  charges.  Address 

THOS.  WOOD,  Ponningtonville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


T 


FOIJLI’Rl  FOR  SALE. 

Bremen  Geese,  African  do.,  wild  do. 

Wild  Turkeys,  large  breed  of  common  Turkeys. 

Aylesbury  Ducks,  black  do.,  Cayuga  black  do.,  Chinese  do., 
Knackers  do.,  Muscova  do. 

White  and  gray  Dorkings,  black  Spanish,  Leghorns,  black  Po¬ 
lands,  while  do.,  golden  and  silver  Pheasant.;  black,  buff,  red 
and  white  Dominiques,  Shanghaes,  black  Spanish  Game.  Suma¬ 
tra  do.,  Pile  do.  ;  black  Bantams,  buff  do. ;  white  Sebright  do.; 
white  Guineas.  All  pure  breed.  S.  SMITH, 

Darien  Depot,  Connecticut. 


jSHHINESE  POTATO- (Dioscorea  Bata- 

TA  - .) — In  consequence  of  our  great  crop,  we  will  now  sup¬ 
ply  stock  for  farmers  in  parcels  of  1,000  to  10,000  tubers  at  very 
low  rates  for  cash  or  approved  notes,  wit  h  directions  for  culture. 
The  triumphant  reports  from  Europe  and  from  the  American  In¬ 
stitute,  and  the  universal  success  throughout  our  country  haye 
now  guaranteed  its  general  adoption  as  far  more  than  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  every  other  kind  of  potato. 

 WM.  R.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  Flushing  N.Y. 


Counterfeits  2  CossBaterfeits !  2 


Having  been  informed  by  our  friends  in  some  sections  of  the 
country,  of  the  great  injury  done  to  their  Hair,  by  the  use  of 
what  purported  to  be  the  genuine  LYON’S  KATHAIRON,  but 
proved  to  be  worthless  counterfeits  and  imitations;  we  caution 
the  public  against  such  imposition.  Avoid  all  dealers  who  at¬ 
tempt  to  sell  the  spurious  articles,  for  they  are  not  to  be  depend¬ 
ed  upon  in  any  matter.  The  great  excellence  and  universal  pop¬ 
ularity  of  the  genuine  LYON’S  KATHIRON  is  attested  by  its 
immense  sale— nearly  1,000,000  bottles  per  year;  all  pronounce 
it  the  most  excellent  preparation  for  the  Hair  ever  made..  Sold 
by  all  respectable  dealers,  everywhere,  for  25  cents  per  bottle. 

HEATH,  WYNKOOP  &  CO., 

Proprietors  and  Perfumers, 

63  Liberty-street,  New-York. 
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AgricuiliuraS  lHIxliiMtious  Sor  1857. 

Tlie  Agricultural  Exhibitions,  Sliowsahd  Fairs,  togeth¬ 
er  with  the  Agricultural  Horse-Races,  are  in  active  oper¬ 
ation.  Most  of  the  legitimate  Exhibitions  are  quite  suc¬ 
cessful  ;  we  should  be  sorry  to  say  as  much  of  the  horse¬ 
races,  falsely  called  Agricultural  Fairs.  In  addition  to 
full  lists  of  the  time  and  place  of  several  hundred  Exhibi¬ 
tions,  given  on  pages  188  and  216,  (August  and  September 
numbers,)  we  append  the  following  list  of  County  Exhi¬ 
bitions  not  preciously  published  : 

Connecticut.— Hartford  County,  at  Hartford,  Oct'  G  to 
9,  inclusive. 

Pennsylvania.— Montgomery,  at  Springtown,  Oct.  7  to 
8  ;  Berks,  at  Reading,  Oct.  7  to  10  ;  McKean,  at  Smith- 
port,  Oct.  14  to  16  ;  Huntingdon,  at  Huntingdon,  Oct.  15 
to  16  ;  Northumberland,  at  Milton,  Oct.  15  to  16. 

Delaware.— New  Castle,  at  Wilmington,  Oct.  7  and  8. 

Ohio.— Highland,  at  Hilsboro,  Oct  6  to  8;  Henry,  at 
Napoleon,  Oct.  7  and  8  ;  Stark,  at  Canton,  Oct.  7  to  9  ; 
Sandusky,  at  Fremont,  Oct.  15  and  16,  Crawford,  at 
Bucyrus,  Oct.  15  and  16. 

Indiana. — Washtenaw,  at  Ann  Arbor,  Oct.  7  to  9. 
Washtenaw  and  Wayne  Union,  at  Ypsi'anti,  Oct.  7  to  9, 

Illinois.— Beureau,  at  Princeton,  Oct.  2  and  3  .  Christ¬ 
ian,  at  Taylorsville,  Oct.  21  to  23. 

Iowa. — Hardin,  at  Eldora,  Oct.  23. 


MARKET  REVIEW,  WEATHER  NOTES,  &c. 

American  Agriculturist  Office,  ; 
New-Yorr,  Sept.  25,  1857.  \ 


The  Money  Market  troubles,  the  numerous  failures 
reported,  the  free  receipts  of  produce,  and  the  manifest 
eagerness  of  most  dealers  to  realize,  have  seriously  in¬ 
jured  the  Produce  Markets  during  the  month,  having  in¬ 
duced  much  caution  in  purchasing,  with  great  depression 
and  irregularity  in  prices. ..  .Breadstuff's  were  freely  of¬ 
fered  at  decidedly  lower  rates,  which  had  the  effect  of 
eliciting  a  better  inquiring  botli  forhome  use  and  exports ; 
and  but  for  the  stringency  in  financial  affairs,  a  very  vig¬ 
orous  business  would  have  been  the  result.  Recently 
the  pressure  for  ready  means  among  our  produce  dealers 
,  is  not  quite  so  urgent,  and  as  the  demand  is  generally 
good,  the  market  is,  perhaps  only  temporarily  regaining 
much  of  its  lost  firmness  and  buoyancy.... Cotton  has 
been  very  dull  at  uniform  prices,  purchasers  buying  only 
such  lots  as  they  immediately  required.  It  appears  that 
the  crop  of  the  year  ending  the  1st  inst.,  was  2,939,519 
bales,  against  3,527,845  last  year,  and  2,847,339  the  year 
before.  The  total  foreign  export  is  4,25-2,657  bales,  against 
2,954,606  last  year— a  decrease  of  701,949  bales.  Of  the 
crop45,314  bales  were  Sea  Islands,  againt  44,512  last  year, 
and  40,841  the  year  before.  The  consumption  of  the 
country  North  of  Virginia  is  shown  to  be  702,138  bales,  in 
that  state  18,541,  and  in  the  other  Southern  and  Western 
states  119,246— making  the  entire  consumption  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  Sept.  1,  1857,  say  840,000  bales,  against  768,000  last 
year.  The  first  bale  ofthe  new  crop  marketed,  this  year, 
reached  Charlestown,  on  August  20th,  and  the  subsequent 
week,  several  early  specimens  were  received  in  other 
Southern  ports.  The  anticipation  is  that  the  crop  v  ill 
be  a  very  good  one. . . .  Provisions  have  been  in  moderate 
request,  closing  heavily  and  languidly  at  our  revised  quo¬ 
tations  below.  .  Groceries  were  ralher  lightly  dealt  m 
at  drooping  prices.  Some  new  crops  Louisiana  Sugar 
reached  New-Orleans  on  the  1st  inst ;  and,  on  the  same 
day,  65  barrels  new  Molasses,  from  Chinese  Sugar  Cane, 

were  received  in  the  same  markets _ Hay  was  in  fair 

demand,  but  at  reduced  rates,  closing  with  considerable 
steadiness  and  uniformity  in  prices.  The  supply  is  ample 
of  new,  but  is  very  limited  of  old.  The  last  sale  of  salt 
nay  (which  is  out  of  market)  was  effected  at  62Jc.  ip  100 

lbs. _ Hops  are  plen tier  and  cheaper.  On  the  31st  ult. 

the  first  cut  this  season,  of  the  new  crop  arrived  here, 
from  Vermont.  It  was  offered  at  25  cents  !t>.,  but  sub¬ 
sequently  contracts  were  reported,  for  new  hops,  for  de¬ 
livery  , “to  brewers  during  October,  February  and  March, 
at  14c. ©15e.  ip  lb.  At  present  new  hops  are  obtainable 
here  at  I0c.®]3c.  P  lb.,  but  are  inactive  —  Hemp.  Rice, 
Tobacco  and  Wool  appeared  very  quiet  at  prices,  gener¬ 
ally  more  in  favor  of  buyers,  than  of  sellers  These  have 
suffered  much  from  the  stringency  in  the  Money  Market. . 
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Common  to  Fancy  Western. 

Extra  Western . 

Fancy  to  Extra  Genesee . 

Mixed  to  Extra  Southern . 

Kye  Flour — Fine  and  Super. 

Corn  Meal . 

Wheat— Canada  White . 

Western  White  . 

Southern  White . 

All  kinds  of  Red .  . 

Corn— Mixed . 

Yellow . 

White . 

Oats — Western . 

State . 

Southern  &c . 

Rye . 

Barley . 

While  Beans . 

Black  eyed  Peas,  per  2  hush. . 
Hay,  in  bales,  per  100  lbs.  .... 
Cotton— Middlings,  per  lb. . . . 

Fair . 

Rice,  per  100  lbs . 

Hors,  per  11) . 

Pork — Mess,  per  bhl . 

Prime,  per  bbl . 

BF.KF— Repacked  Moss . 
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Hogs,  Dressed,  per  lb .  Nominal  8 %©  9% 

Lard,  in  bbls.  per  lb  .  15  ©  16  14  © 

Butter— Western,  per  lb .  15  ©  20  14  ©  1!) 

State,  per  lb .  17  ©  25  17  ©  25 

Cheese,  per  lb .  6  ©  10  7  ©  95s 

Eggs,  fresh,  per  dozen .  15  ©  1555  15  ©  15%; 

Feathers,  Live  Geese  per  lb.  48  ©  52  46  ©  50  " 

Seed— Clover,  per  lb .  ll%®  11%  12  ® 

Timothy,  mowed,  per  bushel. .  3  50  ©  3  87  Nominal 
Timothy,  reaped,  per  bushel. . .  4  00  ®  4  25  3  25  ©  4  00 

Sugar,  Brown,  per  lb .  7%®  11%  6 %®  10? 

Molasses,  New-Orleans,  prgl  Nominal  45  ©  50 

Coffee,  Rio,  per  lb .  10 12%  10%®  12' 

Hyson  Teas,  per  lb .  32  ©  75  37  ©  75 

GongouTeas .  ©  35  ©  60 

Toiiacco — Kentucky, &c.  pr  lb  9 %®  20  11  ©  19 

Seed  Leaf,  per  lb .  13  ©  35  12  ®  40 

Wooi.-Domestic  fleece,  per  lb.  3(.  ®  55  35.  ®  55 

Domestic,  pulled,  per  lb  .  ,3  ®  47  32  ©  50 

Hemp— Undr’d  Amer’11  pr  to-  16‘,  00  ©170  00  160  00  ©180 
Dressed  American,  per  to>  ..9.0  00  ©225  00  210  00  ©225 

Tallow,  per  lb .  .  "  ~ 

Oil  Cake,  perton. . .  . 

Potatoes— Junes,  per  bbl . 

Dykeman,  perbbl . 

Mercers,  per  bbl . 

Sweet,  per  bbl . 

Onions — Red,  per  bushel  _ 

White  and  yellow,  per  bushel.. 

Beets — Per  too  bunches . 

Cranberries— Per  bbl . 

Tomatoes— Per  bushel . 

Apples — Common,  per  bbl _ 

Table,  per  bbl . 

Fall  Pippins,  perbbl . 
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TuRNirs— Ruta  bagas,  per  bbl 

Pumpkins— Per  100 . 

Squashes — Marrow,  per  bbl. . 

Beans — Lima,  per  bushel . 

Cabbages — Per  100 . 

Cauliflower— Per  dozen  . . 

Egg  Plants— Per  dozen . 

CE'.er  y— Per  dozen . 

Poultry — Fowls,  per  pair.  .. 

Chickens,  per  pair. . . . 

Ducks,  per  pair . 

Turkeys,  per  lb . 

Geese,  each . 

Pigs — Roasters . 

The  subjoined  tabular  statement  presents  summaries  of 
the  total  receipts  of  the  leading  kinds  of  Breadstuff's,  by 
railroad,  river  and  coastwise,  and  ofthe  total  sales,  here 
for  twenty-five  business  days,  ending  to-day. 

Receipts.  Sales. 

Wheat  Floui,  bbls . 242,500  189,085 

Wheat,  bushels .  . 722,000  '  1,048,300 

Corn,  bushels . 1,204,000  984,500 

Rye,  bushels . .1,000  26,200 

Barley,  bushels . 31,000  23,000 

Oats,  bushels . 38,400 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  annu¬ 
al  exports  of  Breadstuff's,  from  our  Atlantic  ports,  each 
year  ending  Sept.  1  : 

TO  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND, 

Flour,  C.  Meal,  Wheat,  Corn, 
bbls.  bbls.  bushels.  bbls. 
1856  to  Sept.  1,  57,  849,000  685  7,479,401  4.746,278 

1855  to  Sept.  1, ’56,  1,641,265  6,816  7,956,406,  6,731,161 

1854  to  Sept.  1,  ’55,  175,209  4,708  324.427  6,679,138, 

1853  to  Sept  1, ’54,  1,846,920  41,726  6,038,003  6  049,371 ' 

.1852  to  Sept.  1. '53,  1,600,449  100  4,823,519  1,425,278 

1851  to  Sept.  1, '52,  1,427,442  1,680  2,728,442  1,487  398 

1850  to  Sept.  1, ’51,  1,559,584  5,620  1.496,355  2  200  6HI 

1849  to  Sept.  1, ’50,  474.757  6,414  461,276-  4,753  352 

1848  to  Sept.  1, ’49,  1, 137)556  82  900  1,140,194  12  685  269 

1847  to  Sept.  I, ’48,  182,585  108,534  2-11,309  4'390  226 

1846  to  Sept.  I,  ’47,  3,155,814  844.187  4,000,359  18  157  650 


Total,  11  years,  14,051,209  1,103,427  36,089,691  68,310,728 

to  the  continent 
Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rve. 
1856  to  Sept.  1,  ’57,  483,344  2,875,653  542,590  216,162 

1855  to  Sept.  1, ’56,  748,408  2,610,079  282,083  1,975  478 

1854  to  Sept.  1, ’55,  7,763  4,972  308,428  35  569 

1853  to  Sept.  1, ’54,  751,028  1,904,893  90,556  318,882 

Live  Stock  Markets. — The  receipts  of  Beef  Cattle  for 
four  weeks,  ending  Sept.  16,  were  14,404,  against  13,000 
for  four  weeks  preceding  it.  Receipts  for  the  week  end¬ 
ing  August  26,  2.703  ;  Sept  2,4,040  ;  Sept,  9,  3,334;  Sept. 
16,  4,327.  Prices  varied  as  follows;  Aug.  26,  1c.  higher, 
Sept.  2,  He.  lower  ;  Sept.  9,  ic  higher ;  Sept-  16,  lc.  low¬ 
er;  making  a  decline  of  lc.  for  the  month.  Wednesday, 
Sept.  16,  prices  ranged:  Premium  Cattle,  lHc.®12c.; 
First  quality,  lie. ffilllc.  Medium  quality,  9i-c.ffil0e. 
Poor  quality,  8ic.®9c.  Poorest  quality.  7l.e. ©81c.;  Gen¬ 
eral  selling  prices,  9c.®llc.;  Average  of  all  sales,  9fc.® 
9Jc. 

Receipts  of  Sheep  and  Lambs  for  the  same  period  have 
been  53,815,  or  about  7,000  more  than  last  month.  Prices 
have  deciined  a  little  during  the  month,  ranging  now  at 
4c. ©5c.  live  weight  for  good  sheep  and  4lc.©6c.  for 
lambs. 

Hogs  are  now  arriving  pretty  ^freely.  The  receipts  at 
the  principal  yards  of  this  city  have  been  7,800  during  the 
past  four  weeks  Prices  now  range  7ic.ffi7Je.  live  weight 
for  fat  corn  fed  hogs,  and  6ic.®7-ic.  for  distillery  hogs: 

The  Weather  during  the  present  month,  or  since 
our  last  notes  closed,  has  been  variable,  commencing  with 
heavy  rains,  succeeded  by  warm  weather  with  no  rain 
for  a  fortnight,  during  the  latter  part  of  which  time  there 
were  frosts  on  low  grounds.  Next  we  have  a  succession 
of  rains  and  heavy  blows  doing  extensive  damage  to 
the  shipping  uponthe  Southern  coast,  and  for  a  few  days 
past  it  has  been  cool  enough  for  fires  in-doors.  The 
Equinoctial  storm  apparently  commenced  with  us  on  the 
19th  inst. 

Our  condensed  Weather  Notes  read  ;  August  26,  and 
27,  clear  and  warm  with  heavy  rain  on  the  night  of  the 
27 1  h  ;  28,  hard  rain  A.  M.,  clear  and  warm  P.  M.,  warm 
weather  continued  until  Sept.  7,  at  which  time  the 
ground  was  dry  and  roads  quite  dusty  ;  Sept.  8  and  9,  fine 
days  with  light  frosts  at  night  on  low  g'rounds  at  the 
North,  some  corn  fields  in  a  green  state,  were  injured, 
10th  clear  and  warm  ;  J1  clear  at  this  place  but  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  heavy  gale  on  the  Southern  coast  in  which  the 
Central  America  foundered  on  the  following  day;  12 
cloudy  with  light  rain  at  night ;  1 3  slight  ram,  cloudy  A. 
M.,  rain  I’.  M.;  15  and  16  clear, fine  and  warm  ;  17  warm 
rain,  18  clear  and  warm  ;  19  cold  rain  storm  ;  20  cloudy 
A.  M.  clear  P.  M.,  cold  continues ;  21  and  22  cool  but 
pleasant;  heavy  cold  rain  on  ni«ht  of  22;  23  clear  *  warm 
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Apiary  in  October .  .,,,,,.....219 

Bee  Hive— Wonders  of  No.  IV . Illustrated.. 225 

Blackberries— New  Rochelle  and  Native,  West..  ..231 

Bones— How  to  dissolve . -  .227 

Boys  and  Girls’  Page . .  Illustrated.  .234 

Bulbous  Flowers  for  Autumn  Planting . 230 

Calendar  of  Operations  for  October . 216 

Cider  Mill  and  Press . . Illustrated. .227 

Concert — A  Free . 226 

Corn — An  Agricultural  Song . . . 234 

Corn  Shocking  Implement . Illufifctaled .  .224 

D  raining— No.  VI . Illustrated .  .221 

Eggs— Pickling . 233 

Eggs— Glass  Nest . 233 

Farm — Calendar  for  October . 218 

Farm  S-utroundings,  No.  VII— Poultry  continued  .  .220 

Farmers’  Girls  Rhyme . 234 

Fencing — Wire.: . 228 

Flower  Garden  and  Lawn— Operations  in . 219 

Garden  Kitchen— A  word  for . 232 

Gardens— Ornamental  Structures  for . Illustrated . .  229 

Grape  Culture,  No.  X . 233 

Grapps — Preserving . 232 

Grasshopper  Ravages— A  proposed  remedy . 226 

Green  and  Hot  House— Calendar  for  October . . .  .219 

Hop  Tree . Illustrated-  .232 

House— Keeping  in  the  country,  No.  Ill— Flies.  ...  .233 

Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation . 226 

Kitchen  and  Fruit  Garden— Calendar  for . .  .219 

Manures— Columbian  Guano . ,  ...227 

Manures— Liebig’s  Last  Letter .  ..224 

Money— Western .  .236 

Orchard  and  Nurseiy— Operations  for  October . , .  .218 

Plowing  Pointed  lands . . . 227 

Poultry— Geese,  Ducks  and  Pigeons .  . .  . 220 

Raspberries .  . .  .231 

Rhubarb— Linnaeus . . ,....,  .  ..232 

Sewing  Machines . ,  223 

Soil— Mech,  Preparation  No.  VI.— Draining _ Ulus. .221 

Strawberries . 230 

Seeds— Vegetation . 228 

Sugar  Cane,  Chinese,  Cheap  Mill  for _ ....  .  .254  —237 

Sugar  Cane,  Chinese,  What  of  the  Crop? . 237 

Sugar  Cane,  Chinese,  Hints  on  Syrup  Making  &c _ 224 

Tools— Lard  and  Resin  for . 228 

Trees— Digging  Holes  and  Settingout _ Illustrated.  .231 

Tree — The  Mesquite . 231 

Trees — Moss  on . 229 

WORK  FOR  THE  MONTH .  217 

Om*  Btaslcef §  or  Notes  to  Correspondents,  and  Glean¬ 
ings: — Arboricultural  Works— Apple  Butter,  Cider- 

Apple  Sheer — Ayrshire  Cows — Basket  Full - -Bees  in 

Winter— Bee  Moths— Bushel  in  Conn.— Cellar  Up 
Stairs— Celery— Cold  Frames— Cherry,  Ground  or 
Winter— Corn,  Darlings’— Corn,  Green  for  Samp- 
Corn,  King  Philip—  Corn,  Tall  in  HI.—  Corn 
Starch— Cows  Sterile— Crops  in  Miami,  O.— Cu¬ 
cumber  Tree — Drawings  and  Sketches  w  anted— Ever¬ 
greens,  Planting— Fencing— Flax  Seed,  Large  Yield,  a 
Challenge— Flies— Flower  Seeds  lor  Ladies — Fruits, 
Small,  Fall  Planting— Fruit,  Cheap— Capes— Grapes 
at  the  North — Green  Corn  Drying— Half  Price— Hay 
Caps— Hog  Cholera— Hungarian  Grass— Lamps,  Gas 
— Leaves,  Decayed — Locust,  The  Honey — Maine 
Items — Manures  for  L.  I.— Onions,  Keeping— Pa.  Agr. 
Journal— Pickling  Peaches  and  Tomatoes — Potato  Dig¬ 
ger — Potato  Rot — Raspberry,  Bagley’s  Everbearing — 
Rye,  White— Sawdust — Soap  of  Resm  — Squashes, 
Cooking — Strawberries,  more— Strawberries,  Hybridiz¬ 
ing — Sugar  Cane  Suckers — SugarCane  in  Va. — Sugar' 
of  Beets — Thorns,  Planting— Tomato  Wine— Walnuts, 
Planting  Wine  Making . 234-236 


Hmmait  ^grirulturisf. 

A  thorough-going,  RELIABLE,  and  PRACTICAL 
Journal,  devoted  to  the  different  departments  of  SOIL 
CULTURE— such  as  growing  field  CROPS;  orchard 
and  garden  FRUITS;  garden  VEGETABLES  and 
FLOWERS;  trees,  plants,  and  flowers  for  the 
LAWN  or  YARD  ;  in-door  and  out  door  work  around 
the  DWELLING  ;  care  of  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS 
&c.  &c. 

03P  The  matter  of  each  number  will  be  prepared  with 
reference  to  the  month  in  wliich  it  is  dated,  and  will  be 
promptly  and  regularly  mailed  at  least  one  day  before 
the  beginning  of  the  month  . 

A  full  CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS  for  the  season 
is  given  every  mouth. 

Over  FIVE  HUNDRED  plain,  practical,  instructive 
articles  are  given  every  year 

The  Editors  and  Contributors  aie  all  practical, 
WORKING  MEN. 

TERMS  —  INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE, 

One  copy  one  year . SI  00 

Six  copies  one  year  .  6  00 

Ten  copies  one  year  .  . .  8  00 

{Cvp  In  addition  to  the  above  rates  :  Postage  to  Canat*^ 
12  cents;  to  Europe  24  cents;  Delivered  in  New-Ycrk  City 
12  cents. 

Postage  anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  Ter.-.to 
ries  must  be  paid  by  the  subscriber,  and  is  only  six  cent*  - 
year,  if  paid  quarterly  in  advance,  at  the  office  where  w 
ceived. 

Subscriptions  can  begin  Jan.  1st,  July  1st,  or  at  otn» 
dates,  if  especially  desired 

The  paper  is  considered  paid  for  wherever  it  is  sex 
and  will  be  promptly  discontinued  when  the  time 
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The  entrance  to  the  office  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  is  moved  one  door  south , 
that  is  from  No.  191  to  No,  189  Water-st., 
{between  Fulton  and  John  streets — nearly  op¬ 
posite  the  United  States  Hotel).  We  are  here 
bitting  up  a  new  Editorial  Room,  where  we 
shall  be  happy  to  meet  any  of  our  subscribers 
and  friends  visiting  the  City.  Letters  to  be 
addressed,  hereafter,  to  189  Water  street. 

Please  refer  to  the  “  Baker’s 
Dozen”  Offer  on  page  2 69, 

WORK  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

“  But  here  the  Autumn  melancholy  dwells, 

And  sighs  her  beautiful  spells 
Amongst  the  sunless  shadows  of  the  plain. 

Alone,  alone, 

Upon  a  mossy  stone 

She  sits  and  reckons  up  the  dead  and  gone, 

With  the  last  leaves  for  a  love  rosary, 

Whilst  all  the  withered  world  looks  drearily, 

Like  a  dim  picture  of  the  drowned  past, 

In  the  hushed  mind’s  mysterious  far  away, 
Doubtful  what  ghostly  thing  will  steal  the  last 
Into  that  distance,  gray  upon  the  gray.” 

Hood’s  picture  of  the  Autumn  is,  in  the 
main,  truthful,  though  the  poets  all  have  a 
way  of  overdoing  things,  throwing  a  beauti¬ 
ful  mist  about  all  things  earthly,  and  making 
.hem  look  more  shadowy  and  grand  than  they 
appear  in  the  sunlight.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
changes  of  the  dying  year  come  on  so  grad¬ 
ually,  that  the  mind  of  the  healthful  observ¬ 
er,  receives  no  rude  shock,  and  never  sees 
the  sepulchral  form  of  old  Autumn  sitting 
on  a  mossy  stone,  and  reckoning  up  her  los¬ 
ses  with  sombre  visage.  All  that  melan¬ 
choly  business  is  left  to  poets,  languishing 
maidens,  and  other  idle  people.  There  is 
indeed,  a  change,  but  we  hardly  note  it  from 
day  to  day.  * 

The  leaves  upon  the  maple  and  ash  in  the 
forest  begin  to  bronze,  even  before  the  frost 
■.ouches  them,  so  that  the  glorious  drapery 
of  Summer  loses  some  of  its  freshness  be¬ 
fore  Autumn  comes.  The  song  of  birds  is 
broken,  and  many  a  voice  is  missing  from 
the  forest  choir,  before  the  full  Autumn  song 
of  the  insects  fills  our  ears.  The  first  frost  is 
upon  the  lowlands  and  in  the  valleys,  and 
our  eyes  grow  familiar  with  the  russet  corn 
leaves,  and  the  withered  flowers,  long  before 
the  verdure  upon  the  plains  and  hills  begins  to 
fail.  The  golden  rod  and  asters,  purple  and 
white,  maintain  their  freshness  and  bloom, 
even  after  the  frosts.  The  morning  air  is, 


indeed,  chill,  but  the  middle  of  the  day  has 
still  a  Summer  glow,  so  that  we  hardly  rea¬ 
lize  the  Summer  has  gone.  The  purple  and 
yellow  hues  steal  softly  over  the  forest 
landscape,  growing  more  brilliant  day  by 
day,  but  so  silently  that  we  wonder  when 
the  change  was  made,  even  in  the  greatest 
blazonry  of  the  gorgeous  scene.  We  miss 
the  songs  and  flowers  of  Summer,  but  are 
hardly  conscious  that  Autumn  is  at  all  som¬ 
bre  or  womanish.  The  season  rather  seems 
lo  us  as  a  hale,  well-conditioned  fellow,  a 
little  old  indeed,  but  hearty,  and  dispensing 
favors  with  a  freedom  and  fullness  that  indi¬ 
cates  a  joyous  heart  and  sound  health. 

The  farmer  has  certainly  no  occasion  to 
brood  over  the  dispensations  that  come  to 
him  in  November.  His  fowls  have  brooded 
to  so  good  purpose  that  he  will  find  it  up 
hill  business  to  wear  a  long  face  if  he  tries. 
Look  into  the  poultry  yard.  What  a  crow¬ 
ing  of  young  cockerels,  flush  with  juvenile 
courtesies  to  their  feathered  mates  !  What 
a  strutting  and  clucking  of  turkeys,  jubilant 
and  unsuspecting  of  the  fate  that  awaits  them 
at  the  approaching  Thanksgiving,  or  the  re¬ 
moter  Christmas  !  What  cackling  of  geese 
and  quacking  of  ducks,  all  sleek  and  beauti¬ 
ful,  full  fledged  for  Winter.  The  death  of 
the  insects,  if  he  deplore  them,  has  been  a 
large  gain  to  his  feathered  tribes.  He  can- 
cannot  feel  very  uncomfortable  at  the  loss 
of  their  songs.  Look  into  his  granaries. 
What  bins  of  wheat  and  cribs  of  corn  are 
stored  away,  like  piles  of  gold.  Look  into 
his  cellar.  What  heaps  of  roots,  an  ample 
supply  for  man  and  beast,  for  the  long  Win¬ 
ter  months.  Surely,  it  is  not  for  this  man  to 
see  in  Autumn  a  moping  old  lady,  shiver¬ 
ing  upon  the  brink  of  the  grave.  Such  vis¬ 
ions  may  do  for  Wall-street,  and  we  should 
not  wonder  if  many  of  the  dreamers  there, 
in  these  times  of  panic  and  falling  of  stocks, 
were  not  turning  to  the  farm  with  longing 
eyes,  and  bewailing  the  day  they  quit  the 
plow.  To  many  of  them 

“The  melancholy  days  have  come— -the  saddest  of  Che 
year.” 

But  the  farmer  has  something  to  fall  back 
upon  besides  bank  stock.  He  has  no  notes 
to  meet  at  3  o’clock  P.  M.,  and  he  has  no  un¬ 
comfortable  apprehension  of  moving  out  of 
a  palace  on  account  of  his  failure  in  busi¬ 
ness.  His  bank  of  earth  is  still  good,  and 
his  shares  of  plow  are  still  above  par.  They 
have  brought  in  a  glorious  dividend  this  year, 
when  so  many  other  shares  have  proved 
failures.  He  has  a  stock  of  bread  on  hand 
for  his  family  for  a  whole  year,  beeves  in 
the  stall,  and  fat  porkers  in  the  sty.  Come 


what  will,  the  city  must  buy  of  him.  His  is 
a  legitimate  trade,  that  the  world  cannot  get 
along  without.  The  farmers’ calling  cannot 
fail  to  rise  in  the  world’s  esteem  in  these 
times  of  revulsion  and  ruin.  If  the  crash 
shall  only  open  the  eyes  of  men,  and  con¬ 
vince  them  that  we  have  too  many  traffic- 
ers,  and  too  few  producers, — if  it  shall  lead 
multitudes  to  return  to  the  plow,  and  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  millions  of  untilled  acres  that  lie 
waste  upon  our  sea-board,  the  panic  will  be 
an  infinite  gain  to  the  country. 

Farmers  should  be  the  last  class  to  hang 
or  drown  themselves  this  month,  while  so 
many  in  the  city  are  looking  back  to  their 
condition,  with  a  perfect  longing  for  their 
leeks  and  onions.  If  they  have  ever  had 
thoughts  of  quitting  the  farm,  we  advise 
them  to  take  counsel  of  a  city  merchant,  and 
revise  their  plans.  They  should  settle  down 
into  the  happy  conviction  that  they  have  the 
noblest  and  most  independent  calling  upon 
earth,  the  greatest  occasion  to  thank  God 
for  their  present  lot,  and  to  take  courage  for 
the-  future. 

PERMANENT  IMPROVEMENTS. 

They  should  turn  over  a  new  leaf  this 
Fall,  and  begin  to  make  their  plans  fora  life- 
lease  of  the  acres  they  now  occupy.  It  is 
one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  our  hus¬ 
bandry,  that  nobody  seems  to  be  settled 
Every  man  upon  the  farm,  almost,  has  his 
ideal  of  a  farmer’s  home  away  out  West. 
He  is  not  seeking  to  realise  it  in  his  pres¬ 
ent  position.  He  lives,  every  year,  as  if  he 
might  sell  out  and  move  in  the  Spring.  He 
does  not  repair  the  house  or  barn,  he  does 
not  set  out  an  orchard,  he  does  not  put  a  new 
wall  or  fence  around  the  garden.  He  makes 
no  investment  that  will  not  bring  in  its  re¬ 
turn  the  present  season.  This  course  is  ru¬ 
inous  to  the  land,  and  to  the  pecuniary  inter¬ 
ests  of  its  proprietor. 

Farmers  ought  to  work  their  fields,  and 
build  barns  to  save  their  manures,  as  if  they 
expected  to  occupy  them  for  life.  They  are 
quite  as  certain  to  get  a  fair  price  for  their 
improvements  as  for  the  old  acres  unim 
proved.  A  purchaser  will  be  influenced  in 
his  views  of  the  value  of  the  property  by  its 
present  productiveness.  A  meadow  yielding 
three  tons  to  the  acre  is  worth  more  than 
three  times  as  much  as  one  yielding  but  one 
ton  to  the  acre.  It  will  not  cost-three  times 
the  present  value  of  the  land  to  make  it 
three  times  as  productive.  A  farm  that 
furnishes  the  material  to  make  five  hundred 
loads  of  manure,  will  sell  much  better  than 
one  where  but  one  hundred  is  made.  The 
air  of  thrift  that  hangs  about  an  improving 
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farm  makes  it  sell  well.  It  raises  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  the  purchaser,  as  he  flatters 
himself  that  he  can  manage  quite  as  well  as 
the  present  occupant. 

remodeling  the  old  barn, 
or  building  a  new  one,  will  then  certainly  be 
good  policy  this  Fall,  if  you  have  not  already 
attended  to  it.  Consider  how  many  hundreds 
of  loads  of  manure,  what  tons  of  ammonia 
have  been  wasted  in  the  old  establishment, 
and  put  a  stop  to  this  large  leak  in  your  ship. 
It  is  an  old  affair,  but  the  timbers  are  yet 
sound,  and  by  moving  it  a  few  rods  you  may 
put  under  it  a  cellar,  and  provide  much  bet¬ 
ter  accommodations  for  your  stock.  Enlarge 
it  if  necessary,  so  that  every  animal  may 
have  shelter  for  the  Winter.  It  is  now 
simply  a  planked  building,  letting  in  all  the 
winds  at  the  cracks.  It  must  be  newly  cov¬ 
ered  and  made  tight,  so  that  you  can  com¬ 
mand  the  circulation  of  the  air  with  a  venti¬ 
lator.  Remember  that  wintering  cattle  at  the 
stack-yard  is  as  wasteful  as  it  is  barbarous, 
costing  at  least  a  fourth  more  of  fodder  to 
carry  an  animal  through.  Let  this  reproach 
of  our  husbandry  be  wiped  out  henceforth. 

If  the  old  barn  is  rotten  in  its  timbers,  pull 
it  down,  and  build  anew.  Consult  some  of 
your  neighbors  who  have  a  good  barn,  for  a 
plan,  and  make  such  additions  as  your  loca¬ 
tion  and  the  style  of  your  farming  suggests. 

ONE  BARN  TO  A  FARM. 

Some  farmers  err  in  having  too  many 
barns  scattered  about  their  premises.  Some 
of  them  are  a  half  or  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  house,  and  in  the  Winter, 
they  have  to  take  a  journey  twice,  daily  at 
least,  in  the  cold  to  fodder  the  cattle.  This 
is  a  great  waste  of  labor,  and  the  cattle 
usually  suffer  from  neglect  unless  the  own¬ 
er  sees  to  the  feeding  in  person.  One  barn 
indeed  involves  a  good  deal  of  carting  of 
hay,  and  of  manure,  but  this  is  a  small  evil 
in  comparison  with  having  the  cattle  at  a 
distance  in  the  Winter.  Stock,  in  order  to 
do  their  best,  should  not  only  be  housed  in 
Winter,  but  should  be  fed  thrice  daily,  and 
at  regular  hours.  Much  of  the  fodder  is 
wasted  if  they  are  fed  at  longer  intervals.  If 
fed  at  irregular  hours  they  suffer  from  hun¬ 
ger,  and  become  impatient.  To  lay  on  flesh 
or  fat  kindly,  they  should  be  kept  quiet  in 
the  intervals  of  foddering.  If  these  ends  are 
t.o  be  sought,  all  the  stock  should  have  room 
in  the  home  barn,  and  should  be  under  the 
eye  of  the  owner  every  day. 

THE  CARTING  OF  MANURE 

may  be  saved,  in  part,  by  making  a  portion  of 
vour  compost  upon  the  fields  where  you  de¬ 
sign  to  use  it.  The  meadow,  for  instance, 
that  you  design  for  corn  next  season,  may 
be  furnished  with  muck  heaps  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  compost  this  Fall.  The  manure  may 
be  drawn  to  these  heaps  and  mixed  now,  or 
early  in  April.  If  covered  immediately  with 
the  muck  and  protected  from  washing,  the 
manure  will  lose  little  of  its  value,  and  the 
work  in  Spring  will  be  hastened. 

I  HE  PIG  STY 

should  now  have  your  attention  every  day. 
Feed  regularly,  and  keep  your  porkers  well 
supplied  with  muck  and  litter.  A  constant 


and  full  supply  of  food  is  essential  to  making 
cheap  pork.  Is  your  piggery  dry  and  warm, 
and  luxurious  in  its  clean  rye  straw  ? 

A  MULCH  FOR  THE  STRAWBERRY  BED. 

We  have  found  the  hardiest  varieties  of 
this  fruit  to  do  better  with  a  Winter  cover¬ 
ing.  It  should  not  be  too  thick.  Leaves 
mat  down  so  closely  that  under  the  snow 
they  prevent  all  ventilation,  and  the  vines 
are  killed.  Old  bog  hay,  or  straw,  will  an¬ 
swer  a  good  purpose.  Dry  sea-weed  is  also 
an  excellent  covering.  The  boughs  of  ever¬ 
greens,  where  they  are  convenient.,  afford  a 
sufficient  protection. 

.  THE  RASPBERRY  CANES 

are  best  protected  by  a  covering  of  earth. 
This  is  so  little  trouble  that  it  is  not  a 
strong  objection  to  a  good  variety  that  is  only 
half  hardy  or  tender.  He  must  be  a  lazy 
cultivator  who  grudges  the  trouble  of  put¬ 
ting  a  few  inches  of  dirt,  upon  his  raspberry 
canes.  The  stools  should  be  thinned  out  to 
about  four  canes.  The  smaller  shoots  may 
be  taken  up  to  make  new  plantations  of,  or 
to  sell,  or  give  away  to  your  neighbors. 

THAT  ORCHARD 

should  certainly  be  planted  this  month.  It 
is  too  bad  that  you  had  not  the  five  hundred 
barrels  of  apples  to  sell  this  Fall,  when  they 
are  in  such  demand.  But  it  is  never  too 
late  to  learn,  and  you  should  learn  wisdom 
now,  and  be  ready  for  the  next  year  of  scar¬ 
city.  They  will  always  pay  whenever  you 
can  get  good  fruit,  and  some  years  they  will 
pay  better  than  anything  else  upon  the 
farm.  Notice  the  often-repeated  directions 
for  tree-planting  in  the  Agriculturist,  and  put 
out  good  sized,  thrifty,  well-rooted  apple 
trees  in  your  orchard. 

THE  ROOT  HARVEST 

should  not  be  delayed  much  longer.  Beets 
should  go  in  immediately,  and  the  mangel 
wurtzels,  if  you  mean  to  keep  them  for 
Spring  feeding.  Carrots  and  ruta  bagas 
should  be  harvested  by  the  middle  of  the 
month. 

SAYE  THE  SOOT. 

This,  though  generally  thrown  into  the  street 
and  wasted  is  one  of  the  best  manures.  It  is  ex¬ 
tensively  used  in  England,  and  when  only  15  or 
20  bushels  are  applied  to  the  acre,  it  induces  the 
most  luxuriant  crops  of  wheat,  and  other  grains. 
It  contains,  in  small  compass,  almost  all  the  in¬ 
gredients  of  the  coal  or  wood  used  for  fuel.  It 
also  contains  several  salts  of  ammonia,  magnesia, 
lime  and  muriatic  acid.  Its  components  are  the 
natural  food  or  stimulants  of  plants,  and  it  can  be 
used  to  great  advantage  as  a  concentrated  fertil¬ 
izer,  to  stimulate  germinating  seeds  in  the  drill. 
It  is  not  only  sown  broad-cast  with  the  grain,  but 
it  is  applied  to  the  root  crops  with  the  best  results. 
Potatoes  and  carrots,  especially,  are  benefitted 
by  it,  Six  quarts  o  soot  to  a  hogshead  of  water 
make  an  excellent  liquid  manure  for  the  garden. 
It  can  he  applied  with  safety  to  all  garden  crops, 
and  will  pay  well  for  saving.  In  putting  the  stoves, 
furnaces  and  fire-places  in  order  for  Winter,  bear 
it  in  mind,  that  soot  is  valuable,  and  will  be  wanted 
for  Spring  use.  One,  two,  three  or  more  bar¬ 
rels  can  be  saved  easily  in  most  families,  espec¬ 
ially  where  wood  is  burned 

Leaf  Manure. — The  best  manure,  says  Liebig, 


for  almost  every  plant  is  the  decomposed  leaves 
and  substances  of  its  own  species ;  hence  when 
the  small  onions  or  scullions,  as  they  are  called, 
are  left  upon  the  bed,  and  turned  under  the  soil, 
they  greatly  benefit  the  succeeding  crop.  An  an  ¬ 
nual  dressing  of  salt  in  moderate  quantities,  sown 
broad-cast  Over  the  whole  garden  early  in  Spring, 
is  beneficial,  destroying  the  germs  of  insects  and 
acting  on  the  foliage  of  plants,  retaining  moisture, 
&c.  Ten  bushels  to  the  acre  will  answer  the 
purpose. 

CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. 

NOVEMBER,  1857. 

[We  note  down  a  summary  of  various  operations, 
many  of  them  very  common  ones,  it  is  true,  but  a  simple 
catalogue  like  this  will  often  suggest  a  piece  of  work  that, 
would  otherwise  be  forgotten.  The  Calendar  is  adapted 
to  the  latitudes  of  39°  to  45°.  A  little  allowance  must  be 
made  for  each  degree  of  latitude — earlier  north — later 
south.  This  table  will  be  made  out  anew  every  month, 
and  adapted  to  the  season  of  each  year. 

Explanations. — Th'e  letters,  f.  m.  1.,  refer  to  first,  mid¬ 
dle ,  and  last  of  the  month. 

Doubling  the  letters  thus  :  ff.,  mm.,  or  11.,  gives  emphasis 
to  the  particular  period  indicated-! 

FARM. 

Now  that  the  crops  are  chiefly  gathered,  and  the  Win¬ 
ter  cereals  sown,  it  is  time  to  cast  about  and  see  what 
permanent  improvements  can  be  made  upon  the  farm, 
what  can  be  done  to  forward  work  another  Spring,  and 
more  than  all,  see  whether  anything  is  lacking  to  make 
stock  comfortable  during  the  approaching  Winter.  Look 
well  to  the 

Earns  and  see  if  sufficient  room  is  provided  to  shelter 
all  cattle  and  horses  at  night,  and  during  storms,  with  shed 
or  hovel  room  for  the  sheep.  Have  racks  so  arranged 
that  no  fodder  will  be  wasted  either  In  the  yards  or  stalls. 
Unless  all  the  stock  can  be  accomodated  by  buildings  now 
up,  construct  a  rude  shed  as  described  under  this  head 
last  month. 

Beeves— Hasten  the  fattening  of  those  intended  for  the 
butcher.  Do  not  wait  until  a  large  portion  of  the  food  is 
needed  to  keep  up  animal  heat.  With  the  corn  or  meal 
give  pumpkins,  beets,  carrots  and  turnips. 

Buildings  of  all  kinds  that  were  not  closely  inspected 
last  month  should  be  looked  to  now,  and  made  storm  and 
cold  proof.  Painting  may  very  pioperly  be  done  at  this 
season. 

Cabbages— Harvest  the  late  crop  before  the  ground 
freezes  the  roots  in,  and  protect  as  recommended  in  the 
October  number.  See  page  2G2. 

Carrots— Dig  ff.  any  remaining  in  the  ground. 

Cattle— As  grazing  food  is  fast  failing,  cattle  look  to  the 
barns  for  a  partial  supply  of  what  they  must  soon  depend 
upon  entirely.  Remember  that  a  long  Winter  is  before 
them  and  only  give  them  what  they  eat  up  entire,  even 
though  you  may  seem  to  have  abundance.  Use  all  de¬ 
caying  vegetables  and  their  tops  before  they  waste  upon 
the  ground.  Milch  cows  should  have  a  goodly  supply  of 
green  fobd  including  pumpkins,  turnips, beets,  &c  ,  to  keep 
up  the  supply  of  milk.  Every  animal  should  come  to  the 
barn  at  the  opening  of  Winter  in  good  flesh.  See  that  all 
are  stabled  at  night  and  during  cold  and  stormy  weather. 

Cellars  are  now  receiving  important  stores  Protect 
them  from  frost  by  banking  up,  and  secure  the  windows 
and  door  way,  so  that  cold  can  not.  enter  ;  but  provide 
for  suitable  ventilation. 

Cisterns — Unless  already  provided,  lose  no  time  in 
constructing  for  both  house  and  barn.  They  are  easily 
made  and  save  abundance  of  labor  and  manure,  to  say 
nothing  of  broken  bones  on  icy  paths  leading  to  the  spring, 
pond  or  brook. 

Draining  is  always  in  season,  when  the  ground  is  not 
frozen  or  wet,  until  all  swales,  swamps,  or  low  grounds 
are  made  the  most  productive  portions  of  the  farm.  At¬ 
tentively  peruse  the  chapters  on  this  topic,  as  they  appear 
from  month  to  month. 

Fowls— Warm  inclosures,  sand  or  gravel,  cooked  veg 
etables,  meat,  grain  and  water  are  essentials  for  poultry 
during  the  Winter  season,  to  keep  them  in  a  laying  con, 
dition. 

Grain — Thresh  any  omitted  last  month,  and  carefully 
save  the  straw  for  feed  and  bedding. 

Hay  and  Straw— Cut  as  much  of  these  as  possible 
When  wet  and  mixed  with  meal  or  bran  cattle  eat  the 
whole,  where  they  would  waste  a  part  without  being  cut. 
Astrawcuttershouldbeoneof  the  indispensables  of  the 
farm. 

Hogs— Bear  in  mind  the  advice  of  last  month  and  com 
plete  fattening  early.  Cook  the  food  in  all  cases  where 
practicable. 

Ice  Houses— Build  f.  m. ;  directions  for  a  cheap  struc 
ture  are  given  on  page  251. 
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Leaves— Collect  a  good  supply  from  the.  orchard  and 
forests.  Tliey  make  excellent  bedding  for  cattle,  horses 
and  hogs,  besides  being  good  manure.  You  can  not  get 
too  many  of  them. 

Manure— See  that  sufficient  materials  are  at  hand  for 
making  all  the  manure  possible,  a  large  amount  of 
Muck  should  be  got  out  and  stored  under  cover  if  possi¬ 
ble,  accessible  to  the  stables  and  hog  pens  for  free  use 
during  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring. 

Plow  stiff  heavy  lands  before  the  ground  freezes,  and 
leave  them  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  Winter  frosts. 

Roots— Complete  harvesting  f.  m.  before  hard  freezing. 
Gradually  cover  the  root  pits  with  more  earth,  and  when 
the  weather  demands,  close  the  ventilators  at  the  top. 
See  article  on  page  203  (Sept.  No.)  relative  to  their  con. 
struction. 

Sheep  should  now  receive  some  extra  feed  although  they 
still  grub  upon  the  hills  and  pastures.  They  go  through 
the  Winter  much  easier  and  with  far  less  risk,  when  be¬ 
ginning  it  in  good  flesh.  The  buck  may  run  with  them  m. 

11.  if  early  lambs  are  wanted.  At  the  North  next  month 
will  be  early  enough. 

Stack  Yards— Instead  of  making  them  cattle  yards,  save 
time,  labor,  and  your  reputation  for  humanity  by  carting 
the  contents  to  the  bam  and  feed  under  cover. 

Stone  Fences  may  be  built  as  long  as  the  ground  re¬ 
mains  open. 

Tools— Put  away  those  not  in  use  under  cover,  after 
coating  iron  and  steel  surfaces  with  the  mixture  recom¬ 
mended  on  page  228  of  the  October  number.  It  is  well  to 
repair  any  needing  it  now,  so  that  no  delay  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  when  they  are  wanted  at  a  busy  season,  or  put  such 
wnere  they  will  be  sure  to  receive  attention  during  Win¬ 
der. 

Turnips— Harvest  Ruta  Bagas  m.  1.  or  when  the  leaves 
oegin  to  wilt. 

Water  Pipes— Give  an  extra  covering  11.  where  there  is 
ianger  of  freezing. 

W  inter  Grain— Keep  stock  of  all  kinds  from  eating  it 
off  or  trampling  it  down  this  month.  A  good  coat 
upon  the  ground,  as  a  mulch  for  protection  during  Winter, 
s  valuable. 

Wood — Look  to  the  forests  m.  1.  and  collect  all  the 
1  down  stuff  ”  at  the  North  and  pile  it  easy  of  access  when 
sledding  comes  on.  It  is  much  easier  to  collect  it  now 
than  after  deep  snows  have  fallen.  As  a  general  rule 
the  first  snows  of  Winter  are  best  to  draw  wood  to  the 
house. 

ORCHARD  AND  NURSERY. 

The  early  part  of  this  month-is  a  favorable  season  for 
setting  out  an  orchard.  Trees  well  set  now  will  be  ready 
in  Spring  to  start  at  once  into  rapid  growth.  In  the  nur¬ 
sery  the  busy  season  of  selling  and  replanting  con 
tinues. 

Apple  Trees— Plant  ff.  m.  on  dry,  well  prepared  soil. 
Cherries— Plant  as  apple  trees.  If  in  exposed  situa¬ 

tions,  it  is  better  to  defer  planting  till  Spring. 

Frozen  Trees— Read  directions  for  on  another  p.age. 
Grounds  for  Spring  planting,  both  to  standard  and  nur¬ 
sery  stock.— Prepare  ff.  m.  instead  of  leaving  till  the  busy 
season  of  Spring. 

Manure  grounds  for  Spring  planting  now,  in  preference 
to  leaving  them  till  they  are  planted. 

Mice  among  Trees— Read  under  this  head  last  month 
anil  act  accordingly. 

Nursery  Rows— Turn  a  furrow  with  the  plow  towards 
the  row  upon  either  side  and  leave  in  this  manner  during 
he  Winter,  especially  on  wet  ground.  The  dead  fur- 
vvws  between  the  rows  will  serve  as  drains. 

n  Ire, hards  of  old  trees  should  receive  due  attention  to 
pro  ong  their  usefulness  as  much  as  may  be,  or  till  the 
youi.ger  trees  come  into  bearing.  Scrape  off  the  moss 
and  r-  ugh  bark,  dig  about  and  manure  the  roots,  pruning 
the  tops  at  a  proper  season  and  you  give  them  a  new 
lease  upon  life  for  which  they  will  amply  repay  you. 

Pack  thoroughly  those  trees  which  are  to  be  sent  to  a 
distance,  using  moss  or  moist  straw  for  the  roots,  straw- 
ing  and  binding  the  tops  with  twine. 

Pear  Trees— Set  out  ff.  m  on  dry  soil. 

Pruning  may  be  done  now  but  it  is  not  the  best  season. 
Quinces— Plant  as  Pears. 

Seeds  of  Apples,  Pears,  Quinces,  Plums,  Cherries, 
Peaches,  &c.  -If  not  planted  last  montli  as  there  directed 
it  can  be  done  ff  m. 

Tender  Trees  and  Shrubs  will  require  some  protection 
by  the  latter  part  of  the  month.  Tafl  varieties  maybe 
bound  up  with  straw  or  mats,  and  low  growing  trees  or 
shrubs  covered  with  boxes  or  barrels  having  holes  in  the 
top  for  ventilation. 

Transplanting  generally  maybe  done  in  the  early  part 
of  this  month. 

KITCHEN  AND  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

During  the  foTe  part  of  this  month  any  crops  not  har¬ 
vested  should  be  secured,  and  everything  done  that  may 
be  to  fa  or  early  planting  in  the  Spring.  Look  well  to  the 


Winter  protection  of  whatever  requires  covering,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the 

Asparagus  Bed,  which  may  now  receive  a  coating  of 
coarse  manure  .and  litter  from  the  horse-stable,  both  to 
prevent  frequent  freezing  and  thawing,  and  to  serve  as 
a  dressing  to  the  plants. 

Beets  should  have  been  harvested  last  month.  If  not 
already  done,  se—ire  ff.  storing  from  frost. 

Blackberries  may  be  planted  as  long  as  the  ground  is 
open,  but  the  earlier  now  the  better. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers— Harvest  the  remaining 
crop  f.  rn.  and  store  for  Winter  use.  Read  article  in  pres¬ 
ent  number,  on  this  point.  Those  set  in  frames  last,  month 
should  receive  air  each  day,  if  the  weather  is  at  all  suit¬ 
able,  raising  the  upper  edge  of  the  sash.  Cover  with  mats 
or  straw  before  heavy  freezing. 

Carrots— Dig  and  store  ff.  m.  any  remaining  in  the 
ground. 

Celery— Harvest  the  remaining  crop  f.  m.  and  protect 
as  directed  elsewhere  in  the  present  number. 

Cold  Frames — Attend  to  closely,  giving  air  whenever 
suitable.  If  the  weather  is  very  cold  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  month,  do  not  remove  the  sash  or  other  cover¬ 
ing.  In  addition,  spread  over  rugs,  mats,  or  straw.  It  is 
not  expected  that  frost  will  be  entirely  excluded,  but 
avoid  any  sudden  changes,  and  when  the  weather  mod¬ 
erates  allow  the  frost  to  come  out  of  the  plants  before  re¬ 
moving  the  covering. 

Compost  and  Manures  for  Spring  use— Prepare  a  good 
supply  as  opportunity  offers. 

Com  Salad — Thin,  keep  free  from  weeds  and  cover 
lightly  with  straw  m.  11. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries— Plant  both  ff.  m.  if  not  al¬ 
ready  done.  Cuttings  may  be  made  and  either  kept  for 
Spring  planting  or  put  in  at  once. 

Drain  stiff  heavy  soils,  to  facilitate  early  working  in 
Spring.  They  may  be  planted  a  week  earlier,  if  thor¬ 
oughly  drained. 

Fruit  Trees — These  may  be  planted  ff.  m.  as  referred  to 
more  fully  under  “  Orchard  and  Nursery.” 

Garlic— Plant  ff  m.  in  preference  to  leaving  it  till 
Spring. 

Grapes— Lay  tender  varieties  upon  the  ground,  and  un¬ 
less  in  some  measure  screened  by  buildings  or  fences,  we 
prefer  taking  even  the  Isabella  and  Catawba  from  the 
trellis  during  Winter. 

Grape  Vines — Read  descriptive  chapter  on. 

Leaves  of  Trees— Collect  a  good  supply  for  composting 
and  for  hot  beds  in  the  Spring.  They  make  an  excellent 
manure  for  the  kitchen  garden. 

Lettuce — Expose  that  growing  in  frames  to  as  much  air 
as  can  be  done  writh prudence,  otherwise  they  grow  with 
slender  stalks  and  do  not  head  well. 

Mice— Allow  no  brush,  weeds  or  rubbish  to  afford 
harbors  for  these  Set  traps  or  introduce  poison  into  the 
cold  frames  if  they  make  an  entrance  there. 

Mushroom  Beds — Make  ff.  and  attend  to  former  ones. 
Read  the  article  on  another  page. 

Parsneps— Harvest  any  time  before  the  ground  freezes, 
enough  to  last  till  Spring,  and  put  in  a  barrel  in  the  cel¬ 
lar,  sifting  in  sand  or  dry  earth  until  they  are  covered. 

Potatoes  should  all  be  dug  ff.  unless  harvested  last 
month.  Keep  from  air  as  much  as  possible. 

Raspberries — Transplant  and  set  out  new  plantations 
ff  m.  Lay  down  and  cover  tender  varieties  before  the 
ground  freezes,  cutting  out  any  old  canes  and  shortening 
in  long  shoots  at  the  same  time. 

Rhubarb— Plant  roots  ff  m  instead  of  waiting  till 
Spring. 

Salsify— Dig  what  is  wanted  before  Spring  and  store  ns 
parsneps. 

Spinach— Weed  and  thin  previous  to  covering  with 
straw  for  the  Winter.  See  that  no  water  will  stand  on 
the  ground. 

Squashes— Remove  to  a  cool  dry  cellar  before  they 
freeze.  Handle  with  care,  and  if  properly  managed  they 
will  keep  till  January  or  February. 

Strawberries— Cover  beds  with  straw,  coarse  manure  or 
leaves  m.  1.  Remove  weeds  and  thin  out  now  in  prefer 
ence  to  leaving  a  mat  upon  the  ground  till  Spring. 

Tools— Repair  any  needing  it,  and  put  away  in  their 
proper  places  in  the  tool  house,  those  which  are  no  longer 
needed  this  season. 

Turnips— Harvest  the  remaining  crop  m.  1.  being  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  season.  Look  to  pits  as  the  weather  becomes 
severe. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  LAWN. 

The  principal  labors  of  the  present  season  in  this  de¬ 
partment  will  be  taking  in  such  roots,  shrubs  and  flowers 
as  will  not  withstand  the ‘frosts  of-  Winter,  and  affording 
protection  to  some  of  the  more  tender  ones  which  remain 
out ;  arranging  and  planting  hardy  trees  and  shrubbery 
both  on  new  and  old  grounds;  dressing  the  lawn  and 
putting  everything  in  neat  order  for  Winter.  Decaying 
flower  stalks  and  rubbish  of  all  kinds  should  be  removed 


both  to  present  a  neat  appearance  and  avoid  a  haibor  for 
mice. 

Annuals  sown  last  month—  Protect  by  a  slight  covering 
of  leaves  or  straw,  or  erect  a  cold  frame  over  them. 

Bulbs  were  probably  planted  last  month  in  accordance 
with  directions  then  given.  If  any  remain  out  of  ground, 
plant  them  ff. 

Chrysanthemums  are  still  in  bloom  in  many  sections. 
Keep  them  tied  to  stakes,  and  mark  those  colorsyou  wish 
to  propagate.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  month  they 
may  be  divided  and  reset. 

Dahlias  and  Gladiolus—  If  these  were  not  all  taken  up 
last  month,  lift  them  ff  and  having  attached  wooden 
labels  with  the  names  and  habits  of  the  varieties  to  each, 
put  in  boxes  of  earth  and  set  in  a  cool  dry  situation  but  on  t 
of  the  reach  of  frost. 

Daisies— Cover  ff.  m.  with  leaves  or  a  frame. 

Frames  and  Pits— Place  the  remaining  plants  requiring 
protection  in  these  tf.  and  secure  them  from  freezing  by 
extra  covering  as  severe  weather  comes  on. 

Hedges— Plant  buckthorn,  althea,  privit,  <fcc.,  ff.  m. 
Lawns — A  covering  of  straw  or  sea  weed  will  cause 
these  to  start  fresher  in  the  Spring,  especially  if  they  are 
new.  Guano  or  bone  dust  may  be  washed  in  by  the  Fal 
rains. 

Pteonies  and  other  perennial  herbaceous  plants  may 
very  properly  be  divided  and  set  out  ff.  m. 

Roses — Low  growing  tender  varieties  maybe  laid  down 
and  covered  with  earth  m.  1. 

Shrubs— Plant  ff.  m.  those  varieties  alluded  to  last 
month,  unless  they  were  attended  to  at  that  time. 

Stakes  and  Dahlia  Poles— Collect  and  lay  away  under 
cover  for  future  use. 

Tigridias  and  Tuberoses— Lift  and  dry  ff.  and  storeaway 
from  host. 

Trees— Plant  shade  trees  ff.  m.  about  the  yards  and 
lawns. 

GREEN  AND  HOT  HOUSES. 

These  are  now  supposed  to  be  full,  and  fire  heat  al¬ 
ready  in  use  for  collections  of  tender  and  tropical  plants. 
It  is  important  that  they  suffer  no  check  from  a  cool  at¬ 
mosphere  which  is  sometimes  allowed  between  the  wan¬ 
ing  heatof  an  Autumnal  sun,  and  the  starting  of  Winter 
fires.  It  is  also  presumed  that  water  pipes  are  used  to 
generate  heat,  as  these,  after  numerous  and  oft  repeated 
trials,  are  almost,  universally  decided  to  be  'the  .best. 

Air  all  of  the  houses  as  much  as  practicable.  Half  hardy 
plants  recently  carried  to  the  green  house,  especially  need 
abundance  of  air  while  becoming  accusomed  to  a  change 
of  situation. 

Annuals— Commence  potting  those  annuals  which  were 
sown  last  month,  using  pots  large  enough  for  them  to 
bloom  in. 

Borders— Fork  overff.  m.  working  in  plenty  manure. 
Bulbs — Place  a  quantity  in  glasses  and  put  them  in  the 
green  house  ff.  A  few  ofthese  may  be  brought  to  the  hot 
house  m.  1.,  at  intervals  of  a  few  weeks,  to  keep  up  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  bloom  during  the  Winter. 

Camellias— Syringe  freely  and  wash  any  dust  from  the 
leaves. 

Cisterns  or  Tanks — These  should  be  in  the  rooms,  and 
kept  filled  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  plants  may  be  the  same  as  the  air  of  the  room. 
Evaporation  from  these  open  cisterns  assists  in  maintain¬ 
ing  a  humid  atmosphere. 

Fires— Keep  these  as  even  as  may  be,  both  by  day  and 
night,  in  the  heated  apartments.  Avoid  starting  them 
among  the  more  hardy  plants  of  the  green  house  unless 
frost  is  likely  to  enter.  There  is  more  danger  from  excess 
of  heat  when  plants  are  first  brought  in  than  after  they  have 
become  accustomed  to  their  situation. 

Insects— Keep  down  with  syringe  and  tobacco  fumes. 
It  is  far  better  and  much  easier  to  keep  them  in  check 
than  to  exterminate  them  after  they  have  got  a  strong 
ioolhold. 

Leaves— Pick  off  all  decaying  ones,  as  they  breed  ver¬ 
min  and  emit  an  odor  offensive  to  growing  plants. 

Pots  and  Tubs— Examine  and  loosen  the  earth,  where 
necessary,  removing  any  moss  growing  upon  the  surface, 
’’pep  free  from  weeds. 

n.,'=es— Tender  varieties  taken  to  the  border  in  the 
Spring,  should  be  relumed  to  the  house  ff. 

Shutters— Put  these  in  the  hot  house  each  night  when 
there  is  appearance  of  heavy  frost,  removing  them  after 
the  sun  is  up  in  the  morning. 

Temperature — The  different  houses  and  rooms  must  be 
regulated  in  point  of  temperature  by  the  collections  they 
contain.  With  hardy  vines  and  shrubs  requiring  only  the 
partial  protection  of  a  green  house,  the  temperature  may 
range  from  40  to  50  degrees,  while  the  different  forcing 
houses  should  range  from  55  to  70  degrees,  and  even  80 
degrees  will  not  be  too  much  for  the  tropical  house. 

Water  moderately,  excepting  in  the  most  heated  rooms 
Bulbs  especially  need  very  little  water  at  this  season 
Succulents  need  be  watered  only  once  or  twice  a  week 
The  fore  part  of  the  day  isnow  the  best  time  to  apply  it.  ' 
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WHAT  OUR  AGRICULTURAL 
JOURNALS  ARE  DOING. 

It  is  the  weakness  of  all  callings,  perhaps, 
to  magnify  their  office.  In  no  case  is  there 
more  occasion  for  “  making  a  fair  show  in  the 
flesh”  than  in  that  of  the  agricultural  press. 
There  has  been  in  the  last  ten  years  an  un¬ 
precedented  improvement  in  all  our  farming 
interests.  Even  while  the  Eastern  States 
have  been  depleted  of  their  wealth  and  popu¬ 
lation  by  emigration,  and  thousands  of  men 
and  millions  of  money  have  gone  West,  there 
has  been  a  steady  increase  of  population, 
and  a  larger  addition  to  the  annual  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  our  farms,  than  was  ever  known 
at  any  former  period.  This  is  seen  and  un¬ 
derstood  in  many  small  districts  by  men 
who  are  making  improvements  in  husbandry 
themselves.  This  increase  in  the  aggregate 
for  the  Eastern  States  must  be  enormous. 

•  In  the  model  State  of  Massachusetts,  they 
take  more  pains  to  ascertain  the  statistics  of 
their  industry  than  elsewhere,  and  from 
their  last  returns  for  1S55,  we  are'  able  to 
form  some  correct  idea  of  the  progress  hus¬ 
bandry  is  now  making  all  through  the  older 
States.  The  Governor,  in  his  late  message, 
compares  the  returns  of  1855  with  those  of 
1845.  He  finds  the  annual  value  of  all  the 
industrial  products  of  the  State  have  been 
more  than  doubled  in  this  decade.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  the  department  of  agriculture  is 
still  more  marked.  The  value  of  these  pro¬ 
ducts  in  1845  was  $26,234,453,  and  in  1855, 
$62,853,488.  The  increase  in  these  and 
Other  industrial  products  of  that  State  was 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  per  cent.,  while 
the  increase  of  the  population  during  the 
same  period  was  only  thirty-four  per  cent. 

This  shows  a  great  adva?  re,  and  gives  us 
very  brilliant  hopes  for  the  ic./ure  of  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture.  The  increaw  i:;  he  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  farming  in  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  has,  we  think,  been  quite  as 
large  as  in  Massachusetts.  In  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  New-England  States,  and  in  the 
Middle  States,  it  has  been  rapidly  improv¬ 
ing,  and  for  the  next,  ten  years,  we  think, 
will  compare  favorably  with  the  model  State. 

There  are  doubtless  a  variety  of  causes 
contributing  to  this  large  increase  in  our  ag¬ 
ricultural  products.  But  underlying  them  is 
the  agricultural  press,  stimulating  the  people 
to  form  Farmers’  Clubs,  and  State  and  County 
Societies,  for  the  exhibition  of  all  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  ;  and  then  multiplying  the  power  of 
these  societies  for  good  a  hundred-fold  by 
spreading  their  proceedings  before  the  com¬ 
munity  ;  scattering  broadcast  the  experi¬ 
ments  and  (lie  teachings  of  hundreds  of  mr 
best  practical  farmers  ;  publishing  io  the 
world  accounts  of  the  best  stock,  the  best 
tools,  and  the  best  fruits  and  vegetables. 
These  noiseless  labors  of  the  press  are  doing 
a  great  work  upon  the  farm,  and  we  are  but 
beginning  to  see  the  results  of  an  improved 
husbandry  upon  our  soil.  Could  we  look  at 
this  matter  in  detail,  we  should  find  that 
nearly  all  this  increase  of  productiveness  is 
in  those  districts  where  these  journals  have 
the  largest  circulation,  and  that  that  soil 
yields  most  abundantly  that  has  the  most 


intelligent  labor  bestowed  upon  it.  It  is  a 
comfort  to  know  that  this  once-despised 
book-farming  has  added  thirty-five  millions 
to  the  annual  agricultural  products  of  a 
single  State. 

ACCOMMODATION  FOR  HORSES. 

Now  that  the  Winter  is  approaching,  we  have 
a  few  words  to  speak  in  behalf  of  that  noblest,  and 
most  abased  of  our  domestic  animals,  the  horse. 
That  sign,  which  used  to  hang  out  upon  country 
taverns  of  the  old  school,  “Accommodation  for 
man  and  beast,”  was  usually  a  great  fraud  upon 
the  public,  at  least  in  the  latter  part  of  its  pro¬ 
mise.  The  accommodation  for  the  horse  was 
generally  a  narrow  stall,  in  an  over  stocked  stable, 
with  a  hard  plank-floor,  and  a  mere  apology  fora 
bed  of  straw.  Here,  after  a  long  day’s  work  upon 
the  road,  old  Dobbin  was  expected  to  refresh  his 
weary  limbs.  The  thing  was  impracticable  in 
that  atmosphere,  foul  with  the  breath  of  twenty 
other  tired  horses,  and  with  the  effluvia  of  ammo¬ 
nia  coming  up  from  the  saturated  floors  ;  and  upon 
those  hard  planks,  where  the  weight  of  the  horse 
made  a  firm  pressure  upon  the  wearied  muscles, 
as  he  lay  down  to  sleep.  There  was  no  chance 
for  that  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  which  is  as 
necessary  to  the  brute,  as  to  man. 

At  home,  the  horse  was  little  better  off,  except 
that  the  stable  was  not  full  of  horses,  and  be  had 
a  better  atmosphere  to  breathe.  There  was  the 
same  hard  bed,  and  the  same  pungent  smell  from 
the  filthy  floors.  Notone  horse  in  a  hundred  is 
properly  accommodated  in  the  Winter.  In  the 
Summer  when  turned  outto  pasture,  they  resume 
their  natural  habits  in  some  measure,  and  regain 
that  health  which  is  so  often  lost  in  their  Winter 
confinement.  The  benefit  of  the  Summer  pasture, 
which  is  universally  conceded  by  all  who  have  any 
acquaintance  with  this  treatment,  is  not  more 
owing  to  the  change  of  food,  than  to  the  change  of 
atmosphere  and  bed.  The  horse,  in  his  native 
condition,  breathes  the  pure  air  of  the  prairies,  and 
has  under  his  hoof  continually  the  soft  turf. 
When  he  lies  down,  it  is  upon  a  bed  of  grass 
which  yields  to  the  pressure  of  his  body,  and  puts 
every  muscle  at  ease. 

Now,  we  believe,  that  all  the  conditions  of  the 
pasture,  can  be  supplied  to  the  horse  in  his  stable, 
and  that  he  can  be  kept  in  the  highest  health  and 
spirits,  in  the  barn,  the  year  round.  We  speak 
nowr  of  horses  upon  the  farm,  where  green  fodder 
is  accessible  for  a  part  of  the  year.  In  the  city 
though  their  condition  might  be  ameliorated,  it 
can  not  be  entirely  remedied.  Nature  gives  us 
the  needful  hints,  if  we  will  but  heed  her  voice. 

The  horse  can  have  as  pure  wholesome  air  in 
the  barn,  as  he  has  upon  the  prairie,  without  any 
exposure  to  the  keen  winds  and  storms  that  as¬ 
sail  him  in  his  natural  state.  Barns  are  generally 
constructed,  without  any  attention  being  paid  to 
ventilation.  The  walls  are  nearly  tight,  and  not 
unfrequently  the  supply  of  hay  is  stored  in  the 
mows  over  the  stables,  so  that  all  the  foul  odors, 
escaping  from  the  lungs  and  bowels  of  the  horse 
are  absorlTed  by  the  hay,  until  it  becomes  unfit  for 
food.  He  is  compelled  to  breathe  over,  many 
times,  this  foul  air,  and  finds  no  relief  except 
when  he  is  taken  out  of  the  stable.  Is  it  any 
wonder,  that  horses  become  diseased  under  this 
treatment,  and  die  prematurely  1 

A  barn  should  be  constructed  with  ventilators, 
of  a  size  corresponding  to  the  number  of  animals 
it  is  designed  to  accommodate,  so  that  the  air 
will  be  changed  as  fast  as  it  is  breathed.  This 
can  be  done  so  that  the  animals  wall  not  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  currents,  or  suffer  from  any  undue  degree 
of  cold. 


Again- we  can  prepare  a  bed  in  the  stable  quite 
as  comfortable,  as  any  the  horse  finds  in  his  grassy 
pastures.  The  best  bedding  we  have  ever  found  for 
a  horse,  is  a  coat  of  dry  peat,  muck  or  sods,  cov¬ 
ered  with  straw.  It  should  be  a  foot  thick,  and 
the  drier  the  better.  This  makes  a  soft  warm 
bed,  and  while  it  accommodates  the  horse  in  the 
best  manner,  it  furnishes  in  the  course  of  the  year 
an  enormous  quantity  of  manure.  The  straw,  and 
the  solid  fioeces  are  removed  every  morning,  and 
all  the  liquid  is  immediately  absorbed.  The  stall 
should  be  at  least  six  feet  wide,  and  about  a  hall 
cord  of  muck  will  make  a  good  bed.  This  will 
last  nearly  two  weeks  before  it  becomes  so  sat¬ 
urated  as  to  emit  the  smell  of  ammonia.  A  horso 
stable  should  always  be  as  sweet  as  a  parlor,  and 
it  is  a  constant  waste  for  a  man  ever  to  have  it 
otherwise.  Of  course,  it  requires  more  labor  to 
furnish  a  horse  with  these  accommodations,  but 
we  know  from  our  own  practice  of  several  years, 
that  the  labor  is  abundantly  paid  for,  not  only  in 
the  health  of  the  horse,  but  in  the  manure  made  by 
this  process.  We  are  confident  that  no  farmer, 
who  adopts  this  plan  and  learns  its  advantages, 
will  ever  abandon  it. 

We  have  lately  seen  stables  constructed  with 
deep  cemented  pits  under  the  horse,  instead  of  a 
plank  floor.  The  pits  were  four  or  five  feet  deep, 
and  would  hold  perhaps  two  cords  ofmuck  or  loam. 
They  were  filled  with  loam  to  the  ordinary  level 
of  the  floor,  and  the  horses  stood  directly  upon  the 
loam,  having  a  bedding  of  straw,  of  course,  at 
night.  The  advantages  of  the  pits  are,  that  they 
save  the  expense  of  flooring,  and  the  muck  does 
not  need  removing  so  often.  Such  stables,  of 
course,  have  to  be  upon  the  ground  floor  of  the 
barn,  and  can  not  be  had  in  all  cases. 

The  bed  of  muck  well  covered  with  straw,  ant. 
the  ventilation,  are  the  things  of  chief  importance, 
and  these  are  within  reach  of  nearly  all  farmers. 
Attention  to  these  things  would  add  greatly  to  the 
power  of  their  horses,  and  to  their  own  pecuniary 
advantage. 

SMOKY  CHIMNEYS. 

Next  to  a  scolding  wife,  a  smoky  chimney  ranks 
first  among  domestic  annoyances.  It  will  bring 
tears  into  the  eyes  even  of  those  “  unused  to  the 
melting  mood,”  quicker  than  almost  any  other 
evil.  And  yet  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  meet 
with  such  chimneys.  You  see  the  signs  of  them 
in  the  ugly  ventilators,  cowls,  smoke-jacks  and 
other  paraphernalia  which  disfigure  so  many 
houses  in  city  and  country.  Ask  the  masons  the 
cause  of  their  smoking,  and  one  will  lay  it  to  the 
shoulder  of  a  neighboring  hill,  another  to  a  peculk.i 
current  up  the  valley,  and  another  to  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  situation  of  the  house  with  respect  to  the 
points  of  compass. 

But  is  there  not  some  known  method  ofl.uilding 
chimneys  so  that  they  will  ordinarily  have  a  good 
draft  1  Yes,  there  is.  Smoke  being  warmer  and 
therefore  lighter  than  the  surrounding  air,  tends 
to  rise,  and  it  will  rise,  unless  it  meets  with  some 
obstruction,  until  it  becomes  as  cold  as  common 
air ;  then  it  will  stop.  One  principal  use  of  a 
chimney  is  to  keep  the  smoke  warm  and  so  pro¬ 
mote  its  ascent.  If  a  flue  is  built  of  uniform  size 
from  bottom  to  top,  it  will  draw  well  in  calm 
weather  because  it  meets  with  no  obstruction. 
But  when  gusts  of  wind  blow  around  it,  and 
down  it,  what  shall  hinder  its  smoking  1  The 
blow  which  a  flaw  of  wind  strikes  on  the  top  of 
an  ascending  column  of  smoke,  is  felt  throughout 
its  whole  extent,  and  must  cause  it  to  puff  out  at 
the  bottom  into  the  room.  Yet  this  difficulty  can 
be  remedied,  at  least  in  a  great  measure.  Con¬ 
tract  the  flue  just  over  the  fire-place,  where  the 
draft  is  strongest,  by  throwing  out  a  shoulder 
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from  the  back  of  the  chimney,  about  one-third  the 
depth  of  the  flue.  Let  this  shoulder  always  be  flat 
on  the  top.  Masons  often  err  in  making  it  slop¬ 
ing.  This  shoulder  will  offer  great  resistance  to 
the  pressure  of  any  gust  of  wind  on  the  top  of  the 
chimney,  and  so  prevent  the  regurgitation  of 
smoke  into  the  apartment.  If  the  top  of  the 
chimney  also  is  contracted,  it  will  help  the  matter 
by  diminishing  the  surface  on  which  gales  of 
wind  can  act.  The  rule  of  architects  is,  for  very 
windy  and  exposed  situations,  to  draw  in  the  top 
courses  to  “  a  third  less  than  the  area  of  the  flue.” 
Ordinarily,  it  is  sufficient  to  contract  the  flue  at 
the  bottom. 


MECHANICAL  PREPARATION  OF  THE  SOIL. 

NO.  VII — DRAINING. 

[ Continued  from  page  222.] 

The  width  of  stone  drains  will  generally  depend 
upon  the  ease  of  digging,  and  the  abundance  of 
materials  at  hand  for  filling.  •  In  a  soil  filled  with 
boulders,  or  large  stones,  it  is  necessary  to  dig 
the  drain  pretty  wide,  so  as  to  be  able  to  get  out 
such  stones  easily,  or  to  leave  them  projecting  from 
the  sides,  without  closing  up  the  drain  too  much. 
As  the  drawing  power  depends  more  upon  the  per¬ 
pendicular  surface  of  the  stone-filling  than  upon 
the  width  of  the  drain,  the  narrower  it  is  made 
the  better,  since  less 
material  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  filling,  and 
more  can  be  appropria¬ 
ted  to  depth.  A  drain 
four  feet  deep  and  two 
feet  wide,  is  vastly  bet¬ 
ter  than  one  two  feet 
deep  and  four  feet  wide, 
while  both  require  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  bulk  of 
earth  to  be  thrown  out, 
and  of  stone  for  filling. 

Sufficient  width  for 
the  convenience  of  the  fig.  18. 

workman  while  digging,  is  required.  If  the  soil 
be  moderately  free  from  rocks  or  boulders,  and  the 
filling  stones  be  small,  a  convenient  size  for  a 
drain  like  figure  18,  will  be  14  to  18  inches 
wide  at  the  top,  and  5  to  8  inches  at  the  bottom, 
depending  upon  the  depth,  and  the  abundance  of 
filling  material.  For  the  forms  shown  in  figures 
16  end  17,  (page  222,)  the  bottom  width  must  de¬ 
pend  upon  thickness  of  the  flat  stones  used. 

The  size  of  stones  used  for  filling. — The  smaller 
these  can  be  made,  the  better  will  be  the  drain. 
Larger  stones  have  larger  and  fewer  cavities  be¬ 
tween  them,  which  are  more  liable  to  be  used  as 
burrows  for  animals,  and  to  be  filled  up  by  falling 
or  washing-in  of  earth.  Experience  has  shown, 
we  believe,  that  coarse  gravel,  and  stones  not 
more  than  one  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  are 
much  better  than  those  larger. 

We  have  spoken  of  covering  over  the  surface 
with  turf,  straw,  &c.  A  much  better  plan  would 
be  to  pass  the  stony  materials  over  a  tine  sieve, 
and  separate  the  fragments  of  not  more  than  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  use  these  as  a  final  cover¬ 
ing  to  the  stones,  before  putting  on  the  earth. 
Vegetable  materials  soon  decay,  and  often  wash 
down  and  fill  up  the  cavities.  In  all  cases  it  is 
better  to  put  the  coarser  materials  at  the  bottom. 

Expense  of  Stone  Drains. — We  have  accurate 
tables  of  expenses  of  such  drains  in  England  and 
Scotland,  but,  owing  to  the  difference  in  price  of 
labor,  &c  ,  these  furnish  no  guide  in  this  country. 
It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  character  of  the 
digging,  the  depth  of  the  drains,  the  facility  of  get, 
i[*g  materials,  &-.c  ,  will  vary  much  in  each  locali- 
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ty.  The  expense  will,  in  general,  be  found  less 
than  would  be  expected.  We  have  seen,  in  this 
country,  men  digging  drains,  to  be  filled  with 
stones,  for  12J  to  18  cents  per  rod,  where  the 
drains  were  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet 
deep.  (The  present  season  is  a  favorable  one 
for  digging  drains.  The  “  hard  times  ”  have 
thrown  thousands  of  persons  out  of  employment, 
and  it  will  be  an  act  of  mercy  to  set  a  multitude 
of  destitute  men  to  digging  drains  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  country,  even  if  they  be  paid  no  more 
than  board  and  clothing.  Even  this  hard  alterna¬ 
tive  is  preferable  to  absolute  want  and  starvation.) 
In  some  places,  the  filling  has  been  reckoned  at 
nothing,  since  the  drains  formed  convenient  re¬ 
ceptacles  for  depositing  stones  that  were  other¬ 
wise  in  the  way.  We  think  that  where  the  stones 
cannot  be  procured  and  put  in  for  20  to  30  cents 
per  rod,  these  will  not  he  found  as  profitable  as 
tiles,  especially  for  small  drains. 

TILE  DRAINING. 

As  previously  hinted,  we  are  confident  that 
before  many  years  elapse,  a  general  system  of 
Tile  Draining  will  come  to  be  considered  one  of 
the  most  important  agricultural  improvements  of 
this  country.  This  is  the  case  now  in  England,  and 
many  thousands  of  miles  of  tile-drains  are  spread 
like  a  net- work  over,  or  rather  under,  what  are 
now  the  most  productive  and  most  profitable  lands 
devoted  to  tillage.  Even  allowing  for  the  present 
difference  in  the  cost  of  labor,  and  the  price  of 
land  and  its  products,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
that  an  operation  which  has  proved  of  such  im¬ 
mense  advantage  to  that  country,  will  be  found 
proportionably  useful  here.  It  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  if,  after  allowing  a  little  for  difference 
in  climate,  and  comparatively  but  little,  our  soils, 
our  crops,  and  our  modes  of  culture,  are  essentially 
the  same  as  in  Great  Britain.  Too  much  stress  is 
usually  laid  upon  some  supposed  difference  in  these 
respects,  and  it  is  ignorance  on  this  point  that  leads 
many  persons  to  cry  out  against  any  suggestions 
drawn  from  our  trans-Atlantic  brethren  of  the 
plow.  Let  it  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  good  soils  is  essentially  the  same  the 
world  over,  and  the  same  crops  require  in  every¬ 
place  similar  soils,  manures  and  general  treatment. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  TILES  AND  TILE-DRAINS. 

Although,  even  in  this  country,  much  has  been 
written  in  reference  to  tile-draining,  comparative¬ 
ly  few  persons  have  ever  seen  specimens  of  the 
tiles  themselves.  They  are  made  of  the  same 
material  as  bricks,  the  clay  being  similarly  pre¬ 
pared  and  burned.  A  common  brick,  with  a  hole 
through  it  lengthwise,  or  with  a  hollowing  out, 
or  gutter  open  on  one  side,  is  essentially  a  drain 
tile.  As  usually  made  they  are  in  one  of  three 
forms,  and  are  called  respectively,  horsc-shoe  tile, 
sole-tile,  and  tubular  tile.  They  are  made  from 
12  to  15  inches  in  length,  and  from  2  to  8  inches, 
outside  diameter.  The  internal  diameter  is  from 
1  to  2  inches  less  than  the  outside,  which  leaves 
the  rim  from  {■  to  1  inch  in  thickness — the  thick¬ 
ness  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  tile,  and  the 
consequent  strength  required.  They  are  made 
very  rapidly  by  a  simple,  cheap  machine,  costing 
from  .$100  io  $250.  (If  we  can  procure  a  draw¬ 
ing,  we  will  present  an  engraving  of  one  of  these 
machines  in  a  future  number,  and  describe  the 
mode  of  manufacture).  The  form  of  tile  first 
adopted  was  the  following: 


opening  to  a  horse-shoe  This  form  was  pre¬ 
ferred  for  a  time,  but  is  going  out  of  use.  The 
thin  edges  upon  which  it  stands  are  apt  to  sink 
into  the  earth.  To  avoid  this  they  are  sometimes 
laid  down  upon  thin  boards  wt:ich  last  until  the 
soil  underneath  and  around  tl  em  has  become 
thoroughly  settled  and  hardened.  The  more  com¬ 
mon  method,  however,  is  to  place  under  them  a 
thin  brick  sole-tile  as  shown  in  the  next  figure  : 


Fig.  20. 

The  soles,  c,  c,  c,  are  first  laid  in  the  bottom  of 
the  drain,  and  the  horse-shoe  tiles,  a ,  //,  are  so  ar¬ 
ranged  as  to  break  joints. 

The  end  of  the  drain  is 
shown  in  figure  21,  where 
the  tile  is  surrounded  with  a 
little  earth.  A  main  objec- : 
tion  to  -this  form  of  tile  is 
the  greater  expense  of  hav¬ 
ing  two  sets  of  tiles,  and  f’ye 
additional  trouble  of  hauling, 
handling,  &c.  The  chief  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  form  is,  that  Fig.  21. 
the  openings  along  the  edges  admit  the  water 
more  freely,  than  in  a  tile  entirely  closed  on  all 
sides,  but  we  shall  show  further  on,  that  this  is 
not  needed. 

An  improvement  upon  the  ho.rse-shoe  tile  is  the 
attachment  of  the  sole  directly  to  the  hollow  tile, 
at  the  time  of  making,  or  in  other  words,  making 
a  tube  with  flanges  or  lips  upon  each  side  of  the 
bottom  as  shown  in  the  next  figure  : 


Fig.  22. — SOLE-TILE. 

This  is  the  form  now  generally  adopted,  and 
the  only  improvement  we  can  suggest,  is  to  make 
the  lips  or  flanges  at  the  bottom  a  little  wider 
than  they  are  usually  manufactured,  so  as  to  give 
a  broader  flat  base  to  rest  upon.  One  other  fiorm 
of  tile  is  sometimes  made,  which  is  a  simple 
round  tube  as  here  shown  : 


Fig.  19. - IIORSE-SHOE  TILE. 

named  from  the  *  ressniblance  of  the  ; 


Fig.  23. - TUBULAR  TILE. 

These  are  not  much  used,  except  for  very  !arge 
drains,  where  the  size  of  the  tile  itself  gives  suf¬ 
ficient  base  to  rest  upon,  without  the  necessity  of 
adding  the  flange.  Whenever  the  diameter  is  less 
than  six  inches,  it  is  preferable  to  add  the  sole  as 
in  figure  22. 

LAYING  THE  TILE. 

The  size,  place,  and  best  mode  of  digging 
drains  will  be  discussed  hereafter.  To  lay  down 
the  sole-tile,  fig.  22,  they  are  placed  inthebntioin 
of  the  drain,  end  to  end,  so  as  to  make  one  con¬ 
tinuous  tube  through  the  whole  length.  As  they 
are  laid  down,  they  should  be  secured  firmly  in 
their  position  by  little  stones  wedged  in  upon  their 
sides  ;  and  they  should  also  rest  upon  a  firm  bot¬ 
tom,  so  that  the  openings  of  the  successive  pipes 
always  meet  exactly  together.  We  strongly  re¬ 
commend  to  put  in  a  thin  narrow  board  the 
whole  length  of  the  drain,  and  to  place  the  tiles 
upon  this.  This  board  will  cost  very  litfle  and 
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with  proper  wedging  upon  the  sides,  the  tile  will 
not  be  moved  out  of  place  either  in  a  hard  or  soft 
soil.  We  recommend  putting  in  this  narrow 
board  even  in  the  hardest  soil,  for  the  occurrence 
of  any  soft  spot  in  the  soil,  however  small,  may 
cause  a  single  tile  to  settle  a  little  at  one  end, 
and  thus  close  up  the  perfect  continuance  of  the 
tube,  and  spoil  the  entire  drain. 

Many  recommend  using  clay  collars  over  the 
joints,  where  the  ends  of  the  tiles  meet.  This  will 
prevent  their  being  displaced  sidewise,  but  will 
not  keep  them  from  settling  unequally,  which  is  a 
more  frequent  cause  of  failure.  Laying  in  boards 
will  also  be  found  much  cheaper  than  using  col¬ 
lars,  for  any  rough,  knotty  boards,  or  thin  slabs  will 
answer,  as  only  a  continuous  upper  surface  for 
the  tile  to  rest  upon  is  required.  With  these 
boards,  less  care  will  be  required  in  cleaning  out 
the  bottom  of  the  drain,  since  the  boards  can  be 
laid  in  and  soon  levelled  down  by  striking  them 
with  a  heavy  block.  Long  before  these  boards 
can  decay,  the  tile  will  have  become  so  thorough¬ 
ly  imbedded  in  the  surrounding  soil,  that  there 
will  be  little  danger  of  future  displacement.  Ex¬ 
cept  in  very  soft,  spongy  soils,  where  the  perma¬ 
nent  use  of  thick  boards  will  be  needed,  the  thin¬ 
ner  the  boards  the  better,  since  their  decay  would 
produce  less  sinking  of  the  tiles,  if  any  take 
place — their  chief  object  being  to  keep  the  tiles  in 
position  until  the  drains  are  filled  and  thoroughly 
settled.  In  some  localities  slate  or  thin  flat  stones 
are  abundant,  and  these  may  be  substituted  for 
boards ;  and  they  may  even  take  the  place  of  soles 
if  horse-shoe  tile  are  used. 

When  these  tubes  are  thus  arranged  and  firmly 
wedged  in  upon  the  bottom,  the  next  process  is  to 
refill  the  drains.  If  in  digging,  any  gravelly  ma¬ 
terials  have  been  thrown  out,  these  should  be  put 
directly  upon  the  tile,  and  the  rest  filled  up  with 
the  soil.  It  is  always  desirable  to  have  as  thick  a 
oed  of  porous  materials  as  possible  directly  upon 
and  above  the  tiles.  Some  recommend  to  cover 
them  first  with  grass,  turf,  straw,  &c.  These 
answer  a  very  good  temporary  purpose,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  ultimate  decay  of  these  may 
not  clog  up  the  tiles.  A  covering  of  gravel  or  fine 
stone  upon  and  around  the  tile  is  far  preferable. 
The  soil  may  be  thrown  back  into  the  drain  with 
a  shovel,  or  more  economically  still  by  a  plow,  with 
a  double  tree  of  9  or  10  feet,  so  that  it  may  be 
drawn  by  two  horses,  one  walking  upon  either 
side  of  the  drain.  The  earth  should  be  rounded 
up  a  little  over  the  drain,  to  allow  for  settling.  A 
section  of  the  drain  thus  completed  is  represented 
by  21.  though  in  this  figure  the  tile  is  not  of  the 
round  form. 

The  most  Derfect  mode  of  constructing  a  drain 
is  that  shown  in  fig.  24. 
Hen.’  we  have  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  a  drain-tile  a,  of  any 
form,  round  or  horse¬ 
shoe,  and  oveTthisa  bed 
of  stones  of  five,  ten,  nr 
fifteen  inches  in  thick¬ 
ness,  and  the  common 
soil  to  fill  up  the  remain¬ 
der.  If  stones  are  thus 
put  over  the  tiles  they 
should  be  "laid  in  care¬ 
fully,  to  avoid  breaking, 

But  this  addition  of  stones  is  not  necessary.  If 
there  is  an  open  passage  2^  or  3  feet  below  the 
surface,  the  water  level  will  not  long  remain  above 
that  point,  even  in  the  most  compact  soil.  This 
is  abundantly  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  hole  dug 
into  the  stiffest  wet  clay,  will  speedily  fill  with 
water,  which  would  not  he  the  case,  if  the  water 


could  not  readily  make  its  way  in  from  surround¬ 
ing  points. 

Again,  many  persons  on  seeing  sole  or  pipe  tiles 
laid  down  with  the  ends  put  closely  together, 
have  their  doubts  whether  the  water  will  enter 
the  drain  with  sufiicient  freedom.  A  little  con¬ 
sideration  will  settle  this  matter.  The  truth  is 
you  can  not  keep  the  water  out  of  a  tightly  laid 
tile  drain,  for  however  near  the.  ends  may  be 
together— and  they  should  always  be  closely  laid 
to  keep  earth  from  falling  or  being  washed  in — 
there  will  still  be  seams  enough  in  the  course  of 
a  few  rods  to  admit  all  the  water  the  drain  can 
carry  off.  But  suppose,  for  illustration,  that  it 
were  practicable  to  make  each  piece  of  pipe-tile 
ten  feet  in  length,  the  water  would  still  enter 
freely  by  passing  directly  through  the  substance 
of  the  tile.  They  are  of  the  same  material  as 
bricks,  and  we  well  know  that  an  unglazed  vessel 
of  brick  would  not  hold  water  ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  liquid  would  speedily  pass  through  the  open 
pores  and  ooze  out  upon  the  bottom.  So  the  wa- 
tei  will  settle  into  a  tile  drain  .passing  directly 
through  its  sides. 

When  a  great  amount  of  water  is  to  be  carried 
off  from  a  field, -or  a  main  drain  is  required,  it  often 
becomes  necessary  to  use  very  large  tiles.  In 
such  cases  it  is  frequent¬ 
ly  more  economical  to 
use  two  smaller  tiles  a,  b, 
side  by  side.  Large  tiles 
are  different  to  manu¬ 
facture  and  to  handle. 
The  cost  of  two  smaller 
tiles  is  little  more  than 
that  of  a  single  large  one 
oftlie  same  capacity ;  and 
there  is  this  advantage 
in  the  use  of  the  two 
smaller  ones,  that  they 
Fig  25  not  only  assist  in  keep¬ 

ing  each  other  in  place,  but  when  > there  are  two 
distinct  tubes  there  is  less  chance  for  absolute 
failures,  for  should  one  by  any  chance  give  way 
there  will  still  be  one  left.  Expense  in  digging 
may  be  saved  by  leaving 
the  bottom  of  the  drain 
arrower  than  in  fig.  25, 
and  placing  one  tile  over 
the  other  as  shown  in 
fig.  26.  If  horse-shoe 
tiles  he  used,  only  one 
flat  tile  will  be  needed  be¬ 
tween  a  and  b.  A  large 
sole-tile  might  be  placed 
below,  bottom  upwards 
and  a  horse-shoe  tile  b  be 
set  upon  it,  though  two 
Fig.  26.  sole-tiles  with  the  flat 

sides  together  would  form  the  firmest  drain. 

We  have  for  convenience  in  the  use  of  il¬ 
lustrations.  in  the  foregoing  as  well  as  in  the  next 
figure,  shown  only  the  horse-shoe  tiles,  but  the 
same  description  holds  equally  good  for  the  sole 
tile,  (fig.  22)  which  we  consider  preferable. 

Where  one  drain  enters  another  upon  the  side, 

it  will  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  pro. 
cure  tiles  spe¬ 
cially  prepared 
like  those  in  fig. 
27  ;  or  they  may 
be  readily  cut 
from  the  com¬ 
mon  whole  tile* 
Fig.  27.  as  they  are  as 

easily  worked  into' shape  as  common  bricks 


Tiles,  of  whatever  form — sole,  horse-shoe,  or 
pipe,  should  be  well  made.  They  should  be  smooth 
on  the  surface,  and  ring  like  cast  iron  when 
struck  with  the  knuckle.  If  overburned,  they  are 
liable  to  crack  and  break,  and  if  under-burned, 
they  become  soft  and  spongy,  and  fall  in.  There 
is  considerable  variation  in  length  in  this  country, 
some  being  fully  fifteen  inches  long,  while  others 
are  but  twelve  inches.  The  short  tiles  are  pref¬ 
erable,  if  proportionably  cheap,  and  buyers,  in 
ordering,  should  always  stipulate  for  some  par¬ 
ticular  length.  Two  factories  were  recently  sel¬ 
ling  two-inch  pipe-tile,  the  one  at  810  and  the  other 
at  $12  a  thousand  ;  but  on  measuring,  we  found 
their  lengths  respectively  twelve  and  fifteen  inches. 
Those  at  812  and  fifteen  inches  long  were  of 
course  the  cheapest. 

The  smaller  size  of  tiles  are  now  sold  for  810 
to  8 1 8  per  thousand  in  this  country,  or  at  the  rate  of 
fourteen  to  twenty-five  cents  a  rod ;  and  they  will 
continually  become  much  cheaper.  As  soon  as 
the  advantages  of  these  tiles  become  known,  so 
as  to  create  a  demand  for  them,  machines  for 
their  manufacture  will  be  introduced  into  brick¬ 
yards  generally  in  the  older  parts  of  this  country, 
and  the  cost  of  transportation  will  be  greatly  re¬ 
duced.  In  England  where  labor  and  coal  for 
burning  are  cheap,  and  the  manufacturing  is  car¬ 
ried  on  upon  a  large  scale,  they  are  often  sold  a* 
the  kilns  as  low  as  82  00  to  82  50  per  thousand 
We  shall  hereafter  have  more  to  say  on  the  ma 
chines,  and  modes  and  cost  of  manufacture 
With  a  suitable  machine  they  can  be  readily  made 
at  any  brick-yard  in  the  country. 


A  PRACTICAL  DRAINER’S 
SUGGESTIONS. 

Mr.  W.  L.,  of  Fairport,  Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y., 
writes  :  1  use  horse-shoe  tile  if  the  bottom  or  sub¬ 
soil  is  hard  enough,  and  pipe  tile  if  it  is  sandy.  If  in 
quick-sand  I  lay  boards  under  the  tiles.  After  the 
tiles  are  laid  down  I  cover  them  with  three  or 
four  inches  of  clean  coarse  gravel,  so  as  to  entire¬ 
ly  surround  them,  except  underneath.  One  load 
of  gravel  covers  about  a  dozen  rods.  I  would 
suggest  that  a  drain  of  2|  or  3  feet  in  depth,  il 
filled  in  with  a  close,  tight  sub-soil,  and  covered 
with  the  soil  as  thrown  out,  will  defeat  itself,  by 
being  below  the  course  of  the  water.  A  more 
shallow  drain,  or  one  filled  with  gravel  to  the  top 
of  the  sub-soil,  would  answer  a  better  purpose.  1 
would  also  suggest  that  a  wet  spot  may  be 
effectually  drained  by  a  single  ditch  across  the 
upper  side,  or  where  the  water  begins  to  ooze  out 
of  the  higher  ground,  thus  cutting  off  the  water 
forced  to  the  water  surface,  and  compelled  to 
work  its  way  through  the  soil  till  it  finds  a  more 

porous  sub-soil _ We  omit  remark  here,  as  these 

points  are  being  discussed  in  our  articles  on  this 
topic. 

P0UL  IRS— PREPARING  — K 1 L  L 1 N  G 
-DRESSING-MARKETING. 

Preparing. — Make  them  fat.  A  grain-fed,  plump, 
fat  fowl  will  sell  for  double  the  price  per  pound  of 
a  lean  one.  A  liberal  feeding,  for  a  few  weeks 
before  killing  will  nearly  double  the  weight  and 
double  the  price,  making  a  quadruple  return  for  the 
finishing  off  food. 

Killing. — Keep  them  from  bruising  themselves 
Secure  the  wings  the  instant  they  are  caught,  and 
tie  them  behind  the  back.  Tie  the  legs  together, 
hang  them  upon  a  pole,  and  then  cut  off  the  head 
with  a  sharp  knife,  leaving  as  long  a  neck  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Let  them  liang  until '  they  bleed  clean. 
Keep  them  from  food  for  two  or  three  hours  before 
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killing.  Any  grain  left  in  the  crop  sours  and  ma¬ 
terially  injures  the  flesh  if  kept  long  before  cooking. 

Dressing. — IJick  them  dry,  taking  particular  care 
not  to  tear  or  bruise  the  flesh.  If  scalded  at  all  let 
it  be  done  quickly  and  in  water  not  quite  boiling 
hot.  Be  careful  not  to  rub  off  the  outer  thin  skin 
from  the  legs.  If  not  to  be  packed  in  boxes,  after 
picking  dry  or  scalding,  wash  them  in  clean  warift 
soap-suds,  and  “plump”  them,  that  is  hold  them  in 
boiling  water  about  five  seconds.  If  to  be  packed 
for  carrying  a  long  distance  do  not  wet  them  q,t  all, 
except  to  wash  the  neck.  Strip  back  the  skin  on 
the  neck,  cut  off  the  neck  bone,  draw  the  loose  skin 
over,  tie  it  tightly,  cut  of  the  bloody  portion  a 
little  way  beyond  the  string  and  wa^h  off  any  blood, 
wiping  dry.  This  will  keep  them  clean  and  blood¬ 
less,  and  increase  their  saleableness. 

Marketing. — Let  them  hang  until  entirely  cold, 
and  then  pack  in  rye-straw  if  it  be  obtainable,  put¬ 
ting  them  into  boxes  holding  not  over  200  pounds. 
The  packing  straw  should  be  bright  and  clean,  and 
it  will  be  greatly  improved  by  drying  it  in  a 
warm  oven  before  using.  Put  straw  between  the 
carcasses,  and  around  the  sides  of  the  box — enough 
to  act  as  a  spring  to  prevent  bruising,  and  pack 
straw  closely  under  the  cover.  A  little  care  of  the 
kind  described  above  will  greatly  increase  the  mar¬ 
ket  value.  Most  persons  keep  back  all  their  poultry 
until  Christmas  or  New- Years  day.  This  is  not 
always  the  best  policy.  We  have  noticed  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  that  poultry  is  scarcest  and  highest  here 
for  a  few  weeks  before  the  holidays.  This  will  be 
the  case  this  year.  There  will  not  be  half  the 
usual  demand  for  turkeys  and  other  fowls  at  Christ¬ 
mas,  because  a  majority  of  families  are  economizing, 
and  there  will  be  a  great  decrease  in  the  number  of 
the  lower  classes  who  can  afford  to  buy  poultry  at 
all,  unless  it  happens  to  be  the  cheapest  food  in 
market.  As  soon  as  settled  cold  weather  arrives, 
poultry  if  dressed  and  packed  as  above  in  tight 
boxes,  may  be  sent  from  the  most  Western  States  to 
this  market.  Contract  for  the  through  expenses 
and  send  to  some  reliable  commission  dealer  who 
will  take  the  packages  in  charge  on  their  arrival, 
and  dispose  of  them  at  once.  If  you  do  not  know 
of  any  other  person  here  to  entrust  them  to,  we 
think  you  can  rely  upon  Isaac  Emens,  226  Eronhst. 
We  only  know  of  him,  that  several  of  our  acquaint¬ 
ances  have  sent  poultry  to  his  care  and  have  been 
pleased  with  him.  There  are  many  others  equally 
reliable  for  aught  we  know. 


LOOK  OUT  E OK  WINTER. 


The  falling  leaves  remind  us  that  the  cold  and 
stormy  months  are  nigh  at  hand — are  even  here. 
Silently,  but  steadily  and  surely,  the  seasons  re¬ 
volve,  each  bringing  its  peculiar  pleasures  and 
duties.  The  boys  throughout  the  country,  we 
take  it,  are  now  enjoying  themselves  in  gathering 
chestnuts,  beechnuts,  butternuts,  walnuts,  and  the 
like,  for  their  consumption  during  the  long  Winter 
evenings.  Farmers  and  provident  housekeepers 
generally  are  storing  away  in  their  cellars,  apples, 
Winter-pears  and  vegetables,  and  supplying  their 
barns  and  sheds  with  all  things  needful  for  the 
health  and  comfort  of  their  stock. 

Alas  !  we  fear  we  must  recall  the  last  state¬ 
ment,  or  modify  it  somewhat.  There  are  farmers 
who  neglect  some  of  their  duties  at  this  season, 
and  need  an  occasional  prompting  from  their 
neighbors  or  from  the  agricultural  press.  To 
such  we  say,  Look  out  for  Winter!  See  that 
your  barns  are  in  complete  repair.  Itjs  economy 
to  spend  all  needful  time  and  labor  in  doing  this. 
All  domestic  animals,  as  you  know,  must  keep  up 
their  vital  heat  by  some  means,  to  about  100®,  and 
this  can  be  done  wholly  by  consuming  food,  or  in 


part  by  food,  and  partly  by  shelter.  If  they  are 
left  out  of  doors,  or  kept  in  dilapidated  stables, 
they  will  have  to  eat  much  more  ro  keep  them¬ 
selves  warm  than  ifthey  were  comfortably  housed. 
And  besides,  a  uniform  temperature  is  healthier 
for  animals,  as  for  men,  than  a  changeable  one. 
It.  is  great  folly  to  keep  stock  out  of  doors  in  Win¬ 
ter  for  the  sake  of  “  hardening  ”  them. 

Our  exhortation,  then,  is  to  give  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  oven  pigs  and  poultry,  good  Winter 
quarters.  Those  which  are  fitting  for  market, 
will  of  course  need  more  shelter  and  care  than 
others  which  are  simply  being  wintered  over  ;  but 
all  should  be  made  comfortable.  Battens  should 
be  nailed  over  the  cracks  on  the  exposed  sides  of 
the  barns,  every  loose  board  should  be  tightened, 
and  double  walls  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  horse-stalls  would  not  be  labor  thrown  away. 

Then,  as  to  fodder,  see  to  it  that  you  have 
enough.  Short  commons  in  Winter  is  no  mark 
of  good  farming.  Pinch  yourself,  rather  than  your 
stock.  To  make  food  go  a  great  ways,  provide 
yourself  with  a  straw-cutter.  Corn-stalks  cut  fine 
will  be  eaten  up  to  the  stubs  by  cattle  ;  and  straw, 
clover  and  coarse  hay,  will  be  eaten  much  cleaner 
than  if  fed  out  uncut.  They  will  also  be  better 
digested.  If  grain  or  meal  of  any  kind  is  mixed 
with  the  cut  food,  it  should  always  be  moistened 
with  water.  Apples,  carrots,  turnips,  potatoes, 
&.C.,  should  be  kept  on  hand,  and  fed  out  at  inter¬ 
vals  in  the  Winter.  The  dumb  beasts  relish  these 
dishes  exceedingly,  and  every  true  farmer  can 
read  their  satisfaction  in  their  expressive  faces, 
and  such  reading  does  him  good. 

|  THE  AGRICULTURAL  SHOWS. 

We  have  found  time  to  visit  a  few  only  of  the 
State  and  County  Agricultural  Exhibitions,  hut 
these  have  been  quite  sufficient  for  the  present 
year,  and  for  all  time  to  come,  unless  they  are  to 
be  differently  conducted  hereafter.  From  the 
representations  held  out  previously,  and  from  the 
modified  tone  of  the  “  announcements,”  we  hoped 
our  agricultural  gatherings  would  this  year  be 
something  more  than  regularly  organized  Horse 
Races,  with  a  few  extras  thrown  in,  such  as 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  swine,  grain,  vegetables, 
implements,  &c.,  just  to  give  an  agricultural 
coloring  to  the  affair,  and  to  draw  out  the  exhibi¬ 
tors  of  such  useless  things,  together  with  their 

families  and - their  “quarters.”  But  we 

confess  to  disappointment.  With  a  few  honor¬ 
able  exceptions,  so  far  as  we  have  witnessed  and 
heard  from,  the  principal  attractions  of  the  so- 
called  Agricultural  Exhibitions  this  year  have  been 
the  exciting  scenes  upon  the  circular  track.  We 
appeal  to  those  who  have  been  at  most  expense 
and  trouble  in  getting  out  their  farm  and  garden 
products  on  such  occasions,  to  say  whether  they 
have  not  invariably  found  that  their  animals, 
grain  and  fruit,  &c.,  have  not  been  almost  en¬ 
tirely  neglected  except  by  a  few  early  or  late 
straggling  visitors,  and  simply  because  during  the 
middle  of  each  day,  when  nine-tenths  of  the  people 
visit  the  grounds,  their  whole  attention  has  been 
drawn  off  to  “  trials  of  speed.”  The  principal 
expense  and  the  best  ground  has  been  devoted  to 
the  track,  the  seats  have  all  been  arranged  there, 
while  the  really  important  things  exhibited  have 
been  literally  crowded  into  the  narrowest  com¬ 
pass,  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner,  tent  or  build¬ 
ing. 

We  approve  of  the  exhibition  of  horses  ;  we 
fall  behind  none  in  our  admiration  of  that  useful 
animal ;  we  believe  speed  to  be  one  of  the  good 
qualities  of  horses  designed  for  some  kinds  of  em¬ 
ployment  ;  but  how  improvement  in  speed  even 
is  promoted  by  the  race  cotfrse,  as  usually  con¬ 


ducted,  is  rather  more  than  we  can  understand. 

We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  race-course  in 
any  shape  ;  we  cannot  see  anything  admirable  in 
the  spectacle  of  two  or  more  horses  on  a  track 
whipped  and  goaded  to  the  utmost,  by  human- 
monkey  riders  in  jockey  caps.  If  others  enjoy 
such  sport,  let  them  seek  an  appropriate  time  and 
place.  We  claim  that  they  have  no  right  to  in¬ 
troduce  such  sports,  surreptitiously  or  otherwise, 
upon  grounds  set  apart  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
products  of  agricultural  skill  and  industry.  Not 
one  farmer  in  ten  thousand  is  a  raiser  of  fast 
horses,  and  not  one  in  five  cares  for  them.  Horses 
should  be  exhibited  at  agricultural  fairs,  and  their 
speed  and  even  “bottom”  should  be  shown,  but 
this  should  be  done  singly.  They  should  be  ex¬ 
hibited  and  ridden  by  their  proper  owners  (or 
those  who  raised  them),  dressed  like  human 
beings— not  by  the  aforesaid  human-monkeys  in 
jockey  caps. 

We  have  hitherto  urged  farmers  to  turn  out 
with  their  wives  and  children,  and  go  up  to  these 
festivals;  but  unless  there  be,  hereafter,  some  sure 
guarantee  that  their  sons  and  their  daughters  are 
not  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  race¬ 
course,  with  a  taste  therefor  stimulated  and  de¬ 
veloped,  we  feel  it  to  be  our  bounden  duty  from 
this  time  forth  to  do  what  we  can  to  discourage 
all  future  attendance  upon  any  such  gatherings. 
We  have  not  done  with  this  subject. 


SUGAR  FROM  WATERMELONS. 

A  friend  has  shown  us  a  private  letter,  dated 
Sept.  4th,  from  a  brother  in  San  Francisco  Co., 
Cal.,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extract. 
“  I  intend  presenting  (to  the  Mechanics’  Institute 
of  San  Francisco,)  some  specimens  of  syrup  and 
sugar  from  the  watermelon.  I  consider  this  mel¬ 
on  as  the  best  source  of  syrup  that  has  ever  been 
tried — far  more  convenient  than  the  cane  or  beet. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  press  out  the  juice  and 
boil ;  then  strain  through  flannel,  and  evaporate 
to  a  proper  consistence.  One  gallon  of  juice  from 
the  pulp  yields  one  pint  of  syrup  or  three-fourths 
of  a  pound  of  sugar.”  We  are  promised  further 
particulars  which  will  be  given  to  the  readers  Oi 
the  Agriculturist. 

Remarks. — If  half  that  has  been  said  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  growth  of  watermelons  in  California  and  also 
in  Kansas  be  true,  there  may  be  some  plausibility 
in  the  idea  of  making  watermelon  syrup  and  sugar 
profitably.  Even  in  this  vicinity,  on  Long-Island 
apd  in  New-Jersey,  they  are  grown  of  enormous 
size  and  in  great  quantities — at  the  cost  of  one 
cent  each,  it  has  been  estimated.  In  yol.  XIV 
at  page  250  we  published  the  following  item  : 

A  correspondent  writes  :  “  I  endeavor  to  raise 

a  good  watermelon  patch.  They  are  a  healthy 
and  delightful  fruit.  I  cultivate  the  Icing  variety ; 
plant  early  in  May,  and  again  towards  the  close 
of  the  month,  so  that  they  may  come  in  succes¬ 
sion.  When  they  begin  ripening  we  commence 
cutting  and  using  them  freely  during  the  hot 
weather.  When  the  weather  becomes  cool  in 
September,  we  bring  a  quantity  of  them  to  the 
house,  split  them  open,  with  a  spoon  scrape  out 
the  pulp  into  a  colander,  and  strain  the  juice  into 
vessels. 

We  boil  it  in  an  iron  vessel  to  a  syrup,  then  put 
in  apples  or  peaches  like  making  apple-butter,  and 
boil  slowly  until  the  fruit  is  well  cooked ;  then 
spice  to  the  taste,  and  we  have  something  that 
most  people  prefer  to  apple-butter  or  any  kind  o. 
preserves.  Or  the  syrup  may  be  boiled  without 
fruit  down  to  molasses,  which  will  be  as  fine  as 
the  sugar-house  molasses.  We  have  made  in  a 
single  Autumn  as  much  as  ten  gallons  of  the  apple- 
butter  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  and  molasses,  which 
kept  in  a  fine  condition  until  May.” 
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NUMBER  VIII — PEACOCKS — GUINEA  HENS — 

KAT  TERRIERS. 

It  is  big-li  time  we  close  our  already  numerous 
catalogue  of  country  companions  in  the  way  of 
beasts  and  birds.  Yet,  we  can  hardly  do  so,  in 
justice  to  our  own  long  associations  with  a  few  crea¬ 
tures  not  yet  described,  without  naming  them.  In 
our  list  of  poultry  we  have  omitted  two  very  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  we  may  as  well  add,  compared  with  those 
we  have  described,  very  useless  birds,  for  all  the 
real  utility  there  is  about  them.  These  are  the 
Peacock  and  the  Guinea  hen.  Every  one  who 
knows  much  about  poultry,  knows  what  they 
both  are,  and  a  description  of  either  is  quite  un¬ 
necessary.  In  form  and  plumage,  although  ex¬ 
ceedingly  unlike,  they  are  both  rare  birds  to  look 
upon.  Shy  in  manner,  wilh  an  ugly  vain  or  vicious 
temper  towards  all  other  fowls,  and  no  particular 
affection  for  humanity  itself,  there  is  little  to  ingra¬ 
tiate  them  with  their  keepers  beyond  the  variety 
they  give  to  the  poultry  yard,  and  the  luxurious 
plumage  which  decorates  them.  AVe  have  kept 
them  many  years.  We  keep  them  still.  We  have 
discarded  them  sundry  times,  after  they  had  sorely 
tried  our  temper,  and  exhausted  our  patience  with 
their  mischiefs,  and  their  vices.  Then  relenting, and 
yearning  towards  them  as  a  parent  yearns  towards 
an  undutiful  child  who  has  some  redeeming  traits 
of  character — the  comparison  is  scarcely  a  proper 
one,  but  we  will  risk  it — we  again  took  them  into 
our  keeping,  yet  not  into  our  confidence.  AAre  tol¬ 
erate  them,  only.  Pugnacious,  noisy,  rude  and 
cowardly,  they  are  a  perpetual  pest  to  all  the  well 
regulated  poultry  on  the  place,  and  we  shall  refrain 
from  giving  any  directions  about  their  breeding  and 
rearing,  not  wishing  to  multiply  races  of  birds,  not 
decidedly  useful  on  the  farm.  AVe  therefore  refer 
you,  indulgent  reader,  to  the  boolc  authorities,  where 
you  will  find  out  pretty  much  all  worth  knowing  of 
the  Peacock,  and  Guinea  hen ;  and  what  the  books 
dont  tell,  you  will  find  out  fast  enough  yourselves, 
when  you  have  had  the  birds  six  months  on  the 
farm  in  daily  hostility  with  the  other  feathered  fam¬ 
ilies  of  the  establishment. 

THE  BLACK  AND  TAN,  SMOOTH-HAIRED  TERRIER 

Is  among  the  most  useful  of  the  pets  we  asso¬ 
ciate  with  in  our  rural  occupations  ;  and  we  can  not 
forego  paying  our  grateful  tribute  to  his  useful,  and 
agreeable  qualities  before  closing  our  family  sched¬ 
ule.  These  active  and  sagacious  little  dogs  are  the 
most  inveterate  exterminators  of  all  predatory  ver¬ 
min  that  we  have  yet  had  about  us.  Small  in  size, 
active  and  expert  in  movement,  sagacious  in  under¬ 
standing,  and  kind  in  disposition,  they  embrace  all 
that  is  really  useful  in  theway  ofa  farm-dog.  They 
are  true,  and  loving  in  disposition,  yet  exceedingly 
watchful  of  every  thing  in,  or  out  of  doors,  with  an 
instinctive  hatred  of  rats,  mice,  minks,  weasels  and 
every  other  pest  which  prowls  about  the  premises. 
AVith  an  unflinching  courage  they  attack  everything 
offensive.  Yet  they  are  affectionate,  loving  and 
constant  to  the  family  with  whom  they  associate 
familiar  with  the  children,  if  there  be  any  about  the 
house,  and  companionable  in  every  way  that  a  don- 
should,  or  need  to  be.  In  size  they  run  from  ten 
to  twenty-five  pounds.  Some  are  very  diminutive 
not  weighing  over  six  pounds,  and  quite  good  rat¬ 
ters  at  that ;  but  such  size  is  too  delicate,  running 
frequently  into  effeminacy.  A  first-rate  ratter 
should. not  be  less  than  fifteen  pounds  in  weight, 
and  of  active  shape  and  proportions. 

Some  people  have  a  vile  habit  of  cropping-  their 
ears,  and  tails,  “  to  make  them  look  smart,”  as  they 
say.  But  such  cropping  injures  them  in  hearing, 
eyesight  and  running.  AVe  have  tried  the  whole 
thing;  and  know  it  to  be  sq.  The  ears  and  tail  of  a 


terrier,  should  be  left  as  nature  made  them,  a  pro¬ 
tection  to  their  hearing,  and  a  guide  for  their  turn¬ 
ing  in  the  chase. 

AVe  can  not  go  into  the  mode  of  breeding,  and 
training  the  terrier  in  our  limited  space.  The  dog 
books  will  tell  you  of  these,  and  there  is,  also,  a 
chapter  on  dogs  among  the  last  pages  of  Allen’s 
Rural  Architecture,  giving  all  the  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  terrier  which  is  required  for  practical 
uses.  AVith  this  reference  we  leave  him. 

WHAT  OF  THE  “TIMES?” 

Like  most  of  our  subscribers  living  in  the 
country,  we  “read  the  papers,”  and  from  these, 
more  than  from  any  other  source,  have  we  learned 
that  there  has  been  a  “  terrible  financial  crisis.” 
We  have  heard  that  New-York  city  is  bankrupt ; 
but  though  we  go  daily  from  our  quiet  country 
home  to  our  office,  which  is  located  in  the  midst 
of  great  blocks  of  heavy  dealers  in  various  kinds 
of  merchandise,  we  know  not  of  half  a  dozen 
business  houses  in  our  part  of  the  city  that  have 
“  suspended,”  “  assigned,”  or  “  failed.”  We  de¬ 
posit  money  in  our  good  old  bank,  and  when 
wanted,  draw  it  out  either  in  bills  or  in  specie,  as 
may  be  desired  ;  and  although  it  is  said  that  specie 
payments  are  suspended,  we  have  really  seen  no 
special  evidence  of  this  fact,  save  in  the  single 
circumstance,  that  we  find  it  difficult,  or  next  to 
impossible,  to  get  any  fair  equivalent  for  A\Testern 
or  Southern  Bank  Bills  sent  to  us  in  payment  for 
subscriptions.  So  much  for  what  we  have  seen 
and  felt,  and  our  experience  lias,  we  doubt  not, 
been  similar  to  that  of  nine-tenths  of  our  country¬ 
dwelling  readers. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  has  been, 
and  is,  great  trouble  among  certain  classes  of 
traders,  manufactures,  and  dealers  in  railroad 
stocks,  &c.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  disturb¬ 
ance  in  the  money  market,  and  in  the  domestic 
and  foreign  exchanges  of  the  country,  have  al¬ 
ready  told  sorely  upon  the  prices  of  farm  products. 
The  want  of  confidence  between  the  East  and 
AVest  has  almost  entirely  cut  off  the  usiml  supplies 
of  money  necessary  for  buying  grain.  The  ina¬ 
bility  of  farmers  to  sell  their  produce  has  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  paying  their  “  store  debts  the 
merchants  buying  on  credit  have  been  unable  to ' 
meet  their  debts  to  the  city  jobbers;  the  jobbers 
have  failed  to  pay  the  importers ;  and  the  import¬ 
ers  cannot  pay  their  debts  to  foreign  or  home 
manufacturers  ;  and  thus  a  whole  chain  of  dealers 
have  been  in  trouble,  and  it  is  not  strange  that 
suspensions  and  failures  by  the  hundred  have  oc¬ 
curred  and  are  occurring  in  certain  branches  of 
business.  The  dealers  on  credit  have  been  unable 
to  pay  their  debts  to  the  banks,  and  these  in  turn 
have  been  weakened,  and  to  save  themselves  they 
have  suspended  specie  payment,  in  name  at  least. 

Without  speculating  upon  the  causes  of  this 
state  of  things,  let  us  inquire  what  is  to  be  the 
result  1  The  first  effect,  and  the  one  which  will 
be  most  felt  by  our  readers  especially,  is  the  de¬ 
pression  in  prices  of  farm  produce.  To  those  who 
have  run  in  debt  on  the  expectation  of  paying 
with  crops  to  be  sold  at  former  rates,  this  will  be 
a  pinching  time.  And  we  see  no  help  for  it. 
Money  has  taken  a  higher  relative  value.  AArith 
a  partial  destruction  of  credit,  the  real  currency, 
the  gold  and  silver,  have  a  larger  work  to  do  in 
the  exchanges,  or  trade  of  the  country,  and  their 
value  is  enhanced.  There  is  less  money  to  buy 
the  grain  crops,  and  more  grain  must  be  given 
than  formerly  for  the  same  weight  of  gold — a  dol¬ 
lar  weight  for  example.  AVe  say,  those  who  have 
contracted  debts  will  suffer,  because  they  must 
needs  give  more  of  their  crops  to  pay  a  debt  of 
fifty  or  a  hundred  dollars — the  legal  debt  being 
always  founded  upon  a  metalic  currency. 


Those  who  are  not  in  debt  will  not  suffer  loss 
in  the  lower  prices  prevailing,  for  from  the  higher 
value  of  money,  it  will  buy  a  greater  quantity  ot 
those  articles  which  they  desire  or  need  to  pur 
chase.  When  wheat  was  twelve  shillings  a 
bushel,  sugar  was  twelve  cents  a  pound.  But 
when  wheat  sells  for  eight  shillings,  sugar  will 
sink  to  the  neighborhood  of  eight  cents  per  pound, 
and  so  of  cloth  and  other  articles  of  merchandise. 
It  is  true,  that  this  change  in  the  relative  value — 
this  equalization  of  prices — will  not  take  place 
suddenly  all  over  the  country.  The  disturbance 
in  the  money  market  and  in  the  exchanges  be¬ 
tween  the  East  and  West  will  fall  first  upon  the 
heavy  products  of  the  soil.  Traders  who  have 
bought  theit  goods  at  high  figures  will  not  reduce 
prices  at  once  to  the  proper  level,  but  the  change 
will  surely  come,  and  that  speedily.  The  trader 
who  buys  his  stock,  with  cash,  in  this  city  to-day, 
can  do  so  at  prices  far  below  what  he  could 
do  only  a  few  weeks  since.  The  depreciation 
will  fall  hard  upon  the  importers  and  manufactur¬ 
ers,  and  many  of  them  must  fail— indeed,  almost 
all  of  them  who  have  not  a  surplus  from  former 
profits  to  fall  back  upon. 

But  there  is  no  cause  for  general  alarm  or  de¬ 
spondency.  The  panic  makers  would  have  us 
believe  we  are  coming  to  sudden  and  irretrievable 
ruin.  But,  in  truth,  the  country  is  now  richer,  in 
what  constitutes  real  wealth,  than  it  has  e vet- 
been  before.  Witli  all  the  failures  and  suspen¬ 
sions,  nothing  worth  speaking  about  has  really 
been  lost.  We  have  to  day  more  gold  and  silver 
in  the  country  than  one  year  ago — more  products 
of  the  soil — more  of  ali  the  elements  of  real 
wealth.  AAre  have  parted  with  some  imaginary 
wealth.  A  farm,  a  corner  lot,  a  Western  village 
property,  considered  worth  five  thousand  dollars 
one  year  ago,  may  now  sell  for  but  half  that 
sum,  but  its  intrinsic  value  is  just  as  great  or 
greater  now  than  then.  The  stock  of  a  certain 
railroad  may  then  have  been  held  at  $100  per 
share,  while  now  it  may  not  bring  a  dime  per 
share,  but  the  real  worth  of  the  road  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  a  means  of  bringing  produce  to  market,  in 
opening  and  developing  the  farm  lands  along  its 
path,  and  in  other  ways,  is  just  as  great  as  if  its 
stock  sold  at  par.  The  individual  stock  holders 
who  invested  their  money  in  it  have  suffered  se¬ 
vere  loss,  but  the  country  is  richer  for  its  being 
built.  The  vast  net-work  of  railways  which  have 
been  constructed  at  so  much  cost,  and  which  have 
entailed  so  much,  loss  on  individuals,  are  great 
additions  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Suppose 
we  have  paid  seven  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
for  building  15,000  miles  of  railwavs.  We  have 
the  railways  now  as  a  source  of  wealth — they  are 
so  much  substantial  capital — just  as  useful  and 
just  as  valuable  as  canals,  ships,  wagons,  or 
teams,  to  carry  grain  to  market,  to  carry  back 
merchandise,  and  transport  travelers.  England 
expended  seven  hundred  millions  in  the  Crimean 
war,  and  has  nothing  left  for  the  money. 

Ail  immense  suin — more  than  the  entire  cost  ol 
all  the  railroads  in  the  country — has  been  added 
to  our  national  wealth  by  the  favorable  Autumn 
weather  bestowed  upon  us.  Who  can  estimate 
the  aggregate  advantage  to  the  corn  crop,  of  this 
propitious  ripening  season  1  AVho  can  calculate 
the  value  of  the  unusual  Fall  feed,  so  luxuriant 
over  ten  thousand  pasture  fields'!  AA’e  repeat, 
then,  that  whatever  may  now  be  the  relative 
value  of  money  and  produce  and  manufactures,: 
whatever  may  have  been  lost  by  individuals,  the 
whole  country  has  been  benefited,  and  is  richer 
than  ever  before  in  all  that  constitutes  real  wealth. 
War,  pestilence,  hurricanes  or  earthquakes  have 
not  annihilated  any  of  the  products  of  our  labor. 
Let  us  then  cast  away  all  gloomy  forebodings 
and  looking  upon  the  bright  side  of  the  picture, 
take  courage  for  the  future. 
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WONDERS  OF  THE  BEE-HIVE. 


Number  V. 

While  we  are  studying  the  multitudinous  con¬ 
trivances  that  add  to  the  pleasure  of  our  rural 
homes,  let  us  not  forget  that  there  is  one  which, 
while  least  expensive,  will  at  the  same  time  af¬ 
ford  both  entertainment  and  profit.  In  the  Aqua¬ 
rium,  we  have  a  glass  box  into  which  are  intro¬ 
duced  the  gold  fish,  the  shell  fishes  of  different 
kinds,  together  with  sea- weeds  and  other  products 
of  the  briny  deep  in  great  variety.  Not  less  en¬ 
tertaining  is  our  glass-box,  constructed  for  an 

OBSERVING  BEE-HIVE. 

Rarely  do  we  look  into  one  of  these  hives 
without  finding  some  new  thing  to  excite  our  ad¬ 
miration.  It  is  very  easy  to  construct  such  a 
hive,  and  when  once  made  and  peopled,  it  de¬ 
mands  no  great  care  for  a  whole  season,  while  by 
day  and  by  night  all  the  work  that  is  going  on 
within  may  be.  kept  in  constant  view.  It  is 
enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  say  that  our 
observing  hive  contains  a  single  piece  of  comb 
about  twelve  inches  long  and  eight  inches  broad, 
each  side  of  which  is  protected  by  a  plate  of 
glass ;  and  though  the  bees  are  exposed  to  the 
fuE  light  of  day,  and  occasionally  to  artificial 
light  in  the  evening,  their  operations  have  gone 
iu  without  interruption  from  week  to  week 
through  the  summer  months ;  so  that  we  write 
not  by  guess  work,  as  too  many  have  done,  but 
according  to  what  our  eyes  have  seen. 

A  family  of  bees,  when  properly  constituted, 
consists  of  one  mother-bee,  several  hundred  sons, 
and  thousands  of  daughters,  beside  some  thous¬ 
ands  of  baby  bees  in  every  stage  of  development 
from  the  newly-laid  egg  to  full  maturity. 

The  most  numerous  class  consists  of  what  we 
call  the  workers.  They  are  of  the 
female  sex,  but  are  not  perfectly 
developed,  and  are  exempt  from 
the  responsibility  of  reproducing 
the  race.  They  are  occupied  con¬ 
stantly,  however,  in  the  care  of 
the  young,  and  in  providing  for 
the  wants  of  the  whole  commu-  Worker, 
nity.  They  bring  the  honey  from  the  fields 
for  daily  use  and  for  the  Winter’s  supply,  they 
collect  the  pollen  or  bee-bread  for  the  brood,  and 
the  propolis,  which  answers  the  same  end  as 
putty  in  closing  up  cracks.  They  also  feed  the 
brood,  and  keep  them  warm,  and  at  the  right  time 
cover  up  the  cradles  with  well-fitting  blankets, — 
beside  doing  many  other  things  which  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  mention  now.  We  need  hardly  in¬ 
troduce  the  portrait  of  a  worker-bee  to  our  read¬ 
ers,  as  it  is  well  known  to  be  the  only  one  of  the 
family  that  is  in  the  habit  of  making  calls.  The 
mother-bee  is  too  busy  at  home  to  venture  out  in¬ 
to  the  gardens  in  search  of  flowers,  or  penetrate 
into  pantries,  allured  by  sweet  odors ;  and  the 
Bons,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  are  a  lazy  set,  that  after 
eating  a  comfortable  breakfast,  sally  out  for  a 
short  time  at  mid-day,  merely  for  a  little  flirtation 
with  any  one  of  the  other  sex  who  may  be  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  receive  their  attentions. 

The  mother-lee  is  usually  called  the  queen,  from 


long-received  tradition  that  she  is  invested  with 
authority  as  a  sovereign.  There  is  no  evidence, 
however,  of  the  exercise  of  anything  like  authori¬ 
ty  on  her  part.  There  are  no  laws  and  no  penal¬ 
ties,  and  not  even  any  domineering,  nor  any  con¬ 
test  for  superiority.  Every  thing  goes  on,  so  to 
speak,  like  clock-work,  and  the  wonder  is  that 
every  bee  should  enter  so  fully  and  exactly  into 
the  plans  of  the  rest.  The  absence  of  the  queen 
from  a  hive,  however  occasioned,  makes  an  ex¬ 
citement  as  soon  as  it  becomes  known.  She  is 
the  rallying  point  in  times  of  alarm,  and  there  are 
some  indications  of  attachment  to  her  person. 
Many  years  ago,  a  Mr.  Wildman,  in  England,  cre¬ 
ated  great  astonishment  by  the  almost  magical 
power  which  he  had  over  swarms  of  bees  ;  the 
secret  of  his  control  over  their  movements  was, 
that  when  he  had  once  secured  possession  of  the 
queen,  their  instinct  made  them  all  alight  where 
ever  he  placed  her,  clustering  like  a  body  guard 
around  her  person.  If  he  held  her  in  his  hand, 
they  immediately  flocked  together  there,  and  if  he 
put  her  on  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
that  became  the  attractive  point. 

The  shape  of  the  mother-bee, 
as  our  engraving  shows,  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  work¬ 
er.  She  is  longer  and  larger, 
and  more  slender  and  wasp-like 
Queen.  jn  form.  Her  wings  are  also 

shorter  ir  proportion,  and  her  movements  on  foot 
are  more  rapid.  She  is  rarely  seen  in  ordinary 
hives,  but  in  the  observing  hive  may  be  kept  in 
constant  view.  Her  chief  employment  is  to  lay 
eggs,  and  the  process  is  very  curious.  As  she 
traverses  the  comb,  the  bees  disperse  before  her, 
and  she  thrusts  her  head  momentarily  into  the 
cells,  till  she  discovers  one  that  answers  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Passing  over  it,  she  puts  her  abdomen  into 
it,  and  a  moment  after,  turns  part  way  round  with 
a  kind  of  convulsive  movement,  after  which  she 
withdraws  her  body,  and  proceeds  to  another  cell; 
the  whole  operation,  as  we  have  noticed  it,  occu¬ 
pying  about  half  a  minute.  As  she  leaves,  a 
small  white  oblong  egg,  slightly  curved,  is  seen  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cell,  fastened  to  the  wax  by  one 
end.  We  have  lately  seen  three,  four,  and  even 
five  eggs  in  the  same  cell,  and  for  a  time  supposed 
this  to  be  an  occurrence  not  described  by  any  wri¬ 
ter  on  bees.  We  find  it  alluded  to  by  Wighton  in 
his  “  History  and  Management  of  Bees,”  who 
says,  “sometimes  there  are  two  or  three  eggs  in 
one  cell.  This  is  owing  to  the  queen  being  very 
prolific.”  We  are  disposed,  however,  to  give  a 
different  explanation  of  the  fact.  In  the  hive 
where  this  was  observed,  there  was  a  great  abun¬ 
dance  of  empty  cells,  some  of  which  had  been 
used  for  brood,  but  the  population  was  somewhat 
reduced,  and  the  queen  seems  instinctively  to 
have  kept  within  the  limits  which  the  bees  were 
able  to  cover  and  protect.  It  was  not  found,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  any  case  more  than  one  of  these 
eggs  was  allowed  to  remain  many  days  in  the  cell. 

The  mother-bee  must  be  without  a  rival,  and  if 
she  perishes,  her  family  are  not  willing  to  receive 
another  put  in  her  place,  at  once.  We  introduced 
a  strange  queen  into  a  glass  box  with  a  few  work¬ 
ers  that  had  been  separated  from  the  main  hive. 
They  at  once  showed  fight  and  maimed  her,  by 
biting  off  one  of  her  legs.  At  another  time,  we 
put  a  strange  queen  into  an  observing  hive  which 
had  one  of  its  own.  Quick  as  a  flash  a  crowd  of 
bees  gathered  around  the  stranger,  and  formed  a 
cluster  as  compact  as  possible,  and  as  large  as  a 
butternut,  entirely  concealing  her  from  our  view, 
while  the  other  queen,  though  only  an  inch  or  two 
distant,  seemed  to  be  entirely  unconcerned  and 
unaware  of  the  excitement.  After  six  hours,  we 
opened  the  hive,  and  tearing  the  cluster  apart 


with  no  little  difficulty,  released  the  prisoner,  who 
was  still  alive,  though  so  nearly  exhausted  that 
she  died  soon  after.  In  this  affray  the  workers 
alone  took  part,  though  Huber  had  led  us  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  duel  between  the  two  queens.  On  his  au¬ 
thority  it  is  said  “  if  a  supernumerary  queen  be 
introduced  into  the  hive,  she  is  laid  hold  of  by  the 
bees,  who  continue  to  be  spectators,  and  even  pro¬ 
moters,  of  the  combat,  in  which  one  or  the  other 
of  the  queens  is  destined  to  perish.”  Undoubted¬ 
ly  such  combats  do  sometimes  occur,  at  least  be¬ 
tween  queens  which  have  come  to ’maturity  in 
the  same  hive. 

The  drone  also  must  have  a 
place  among  our  pictorial  re¬ 
presentations.  A  noisy  fel¬ 
low  he  is,  but  good  natured 
and  well  disposed,  of  larger 
size  than  the  other  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  hive,  n\ore  un¬ 
profitable  and  unwelcome. 

He  is  a  mere  consumer,  and 
as  the  summer  passes  away, 
gin  to  feel  that  “  his  room  is 
pany.”  The  hints  to  this  effect  are  pretty  plain, 
and  if  not  successful,  are  followed  by  the  most  ex¬ 
treme  and  disagreeable  measures,  such  as  nib¬ 
bling  off  his  wings,  driving  him  out  of  tho  house, 
and  turning  the  key  on  him  at  night.  No  mercy 
is  shown,  and  it  is  said  that  often  in  large  apiaries, 
the  bees  of  every  hive,  as  if  with  common  con¬ 
sent,  take  the  same  day  for  the  expulsion  and 
slaughter  of  the  drones.  And  so  the  mother  and 
her  daughters  keep  house  together  through  the 
winter,  living  on  the  fruits  of  their  own  labor- 
and  ignoring  all  the  “  rights  ”  of  those  who  have 
contributed  nothing  to  the  interests  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth.  In  this  at  least  they  mete  out  jus¬ 
tice,  and  whether  by  authority  of  law  or  not, 
their  action  as  a  vigilance  committee  have  con¬ 
siderable  claim  to  be  endorsed  as  reasonable  and 
proper  “  under  the  circumstances.” 

A  SIMPLE  ELI  AND  ANT  TRAP. 

Mr.  Jno.  R.  Smith,  of  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  has 
furnished  us  with  a  simple  composition  which  he 
says  is  much  used  in  England  as  a  sort  of  trap  to 
catch  flies,  ants,  and  other  insects.  The  compo¬ 
sition  is  spread  upon  paper,  and  sold  by  pedlars  at 
a  penny  a  sheet.  Mr.  Smith  has  used  these 
sheets,  made  by  himself,  around  the  trunks  of 
trees,  plants,  &c.,  the  varnish  side  out,  to  prevent 
the  ascent  of  insects.  It  is  made  thus  :  Melt  re 
sin  in  any  vessel  over  the  fire,  and  while  soft  add 
to  it  enough  sweet  oil,  lard  oil,  or  lamp  oil,  to 
make  it,  w'hen  cold,  of  the  consistency  of  molas 
ses.  This,  spread  upon  writing  paper  with  a 
brush,  will  not  dry  in  a  long  time,  and  is  so  sticky 
as  to  hold  fast  the  legs  of  any  insects  attracted  to 
it,  or  accidently  coming  in  contact.  It’  may  be 
placed  about  the  house,  the  pantry,  or  elsewhere, 
and  will  soon  attract  and  hold  fast  ants  and  other 
vermin.  It  also  used  on  table  legs,  and  the  edges 
of  shelves,  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  ants,  &c. 
One  of  the  highest  recommendations  of  this  prep¬ 
aration  over  the  ordinary  fly  paper  is,  that  it  ts 
not  poisonous. 

WATERING  PERSPIRING  HORSES. 

A  Subscriber  in  Warren,  R.  I.,  inquires  our 
opinion  in  regard  to  “giving  water  to  horses 
w’hen  they  are  sweaty.”  If  horses  are  to  be  driven 
or  worked  at  once  after  drinking,  it  will  do  no  harm 
to  give  them  water  to  a  moderate  extent  when 
hot  or  sweating ;  but  if  they  are  to  stand  still 
for  a  half  hour,  more  or  less,  and  especially 
if  exposed  to  cold  air  during  this  time,  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  drink  over  two  quarts  oi 
water  till  they  get  cold,  which  will  not  be  in  less 
than  from  one  to  two  hours,  ordinarily. 


Drone 

not  a  producer,  and 
the  worker  bees  be- 
betterthan  his  com- 
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THE  BEST  FORM  OE  HORSES. 

The  Head. — “  The  head  of  a  horse  should  be 
jarrow,  lean,  and  not  too  long;  but  the  piiucipal 
matter  to  be  observed  respecting  it,  is,  tlu'it  it  be 
well  united  with  the  neck,  so  that  the  horse  may 
be  enabled  to  bring  it  into  a  good  position,  and  the 
best  position  in  which  a  horse  can  possibly  hold 
his  head,  is  such  an  one  as  is  perfectly  perpendic¬ 
ular  from  the  brow  to  the  ground,  so  that  were  a 
plummet  to  be  suspended  from  that  part,  it  would 
just  raze  or  touch  the  nose.  Every  fiorse  that  has 
too  large  a  head  is  apt  to  bear  too  hard  on  the 
bridle,  which  not  only  tires  the  rider’s  hand  very 
much,  but  exposes  both  to  several  disagreeable 
accidents ;  and  besides,  a  large  headed  horse  can 
not  appear  to  any  advantage  unless  he  has  a  very 
long  and  well-turned  neck.”  Thus  says  the 
“  Farrier’s  Dictionary,”  upon  which  the  Editor  of 
the  American  Veterinary  Journal 

Remarks. — The  above  paragraph  looks  very  well 
on  paper,  but  is  a  strange  compound  of  truth  and 
error.  “  The  head  of  a  horse  should  be  narrow, 
lean,  and  not  too  long.”  A  narrow,  lean,  and 
short  head,  affixed  to  the  body  corporate  of  a 
powerful  draught  horse  would  appear  as  ridicu¬ 
lous  as  if  any  one  were  to  carve  a  statue  of  Dan’l. 
Webster,  representing  his  vast  bodily  proportions, 
and  adorning  the  upper  works  with  a  cranium  re¬ 
sembling  the  form  of  a  pear,  narrow,  lean,  and 
“  chunky,”  “  not  too  long.”  Therefore,  the  writer 
should  have  qualified  his  theory,  and  informed  us 
what  kind  of  a  horse  the  above  described  head 
would  be  likely  to  adorn.  If  it  be  intended  for  the 
body  of  an  animal  of  the  nervous  temperament, 
with  dense  tissues,  spare  muscles  and  diminutive 
statue,  the  theory  may  be  correct ;  but  reverse 
the  order  as  above,  and  everyone  will  perceive 
that  the  head  and  body  are  not  symmetrical, 
which  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  in 
the  selection  and  purchase  of  a  horse. 

The  position  of  the  head  is  next  referred  to. 
“  The  best  position  in  which  a  horse  can  possibly 
hold  his  head  is  such  an  one  as  is  perfectly  per¬ 
pendicular,”  &c. 

The  writer  has  here  evidently  fallen  into  a  com¬ 
mon  error,  which  confounds  a  faulty  position  with 
a  physiological  one.  A  head  describing  the  same 
perpendicular  line  as  that  of  the  fore  extremities 
would  look  very  funny  ;  might  set  very  well  on 
the  neck  of  a  goose  or  pelican,  or  phoenix,  but 
when  the  horse  is  concerned,  that  is  another 
matter.  The  best  position  in  which  a  horse  can 
possibly  carry  his  head  is  that  which  he  naturally 
assumes,  uninfluenced  by  check  or  other  fetter, 
rein  or  martingal.  The  position  indicated  by  the 
writer  of  the  above  paragraph  as  the  “  best,”  is 
acknowledged  by  all  horsemen  to  be  the  most 
faulty,  for  horses  when  performing  feats  of  speed 
are  observed  to  extend  the  head  in  a  horizontal 
line  with  that  of  the  spinal  column.  A  free  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  head,  corresponding  to  the  horizon¬ 
tal  position  of  the  neck  and  body,  enables  the  horse 
to  breathe  with  freedom,  whereas  if  the  head  be 
attached  to  the  body  after  the  perpendicular  fash¬ 
ion,  it  is  apt  to  obstruct  free  respiration  by  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  larnyx  or  first  respiratory  passage. 
We  are  well  aware  that  some  horsemen  consider 
this  faulty  position  to  be  the  best,  hence  they  en¬ 
deavor  by  means  of  the  check-rein,  and  other  ap¬ 
pliances  to  make  all  their  horses  carry  their  heads 
perpendicular,  but  these  me«  must  have  observed 
how  relieved  a  horse  appears  to  be  when  his  head 
is  liberated  from  this  uncomfortable  position, 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  can  not  be  the 
best.  If  a  horse  with  a  large  head  bears  too  hard  on 
the  bridle  and  tires  the  rider's  hand,  then  the  ri¬ 
der  or  owner  is  at  fault  ;  such  a  horse  should 
never  have  been  selected  ffir  the  saddle,  for  to 


ride  with  safety  we  require  a  high  head  and  neck. 
A  horse  having  these  points  would  not  be  likely  to 
tire  the  bridle  hand. 

The  writer  of  the  preceding  quoted  paragraph 
concludes  thus,  “  A  large-headed  horse  can  not 
appear  to  any  advantage  unless  he  has  a  very  long 
and  well-turned  neck.”  This  is  more  a  matter  of 
taste  than  of  utility.  Persons  who  purchase  horses 
merely  for  their  beauty  are  apt  to  make  a  sorry 
bargain.  Others  who  select  and  pay  less  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  beautiful  points,  and  more  to  enduring 
and  physical  qualities,  are  not  so  apt  to  get  deceived. 
Many  of  the  Pennsylvania  horses  used  here  in  the 
trucking  business  have  large  heads  and  short 
necks,  yet  we  hear  no  complaint  in  consequence. 

Then  again,  a  large  head  and  very  long  and 
tvell-turned  neck  will  not  appear  to  any  advantage 
unless  affixed  to  a  corresponding  size  and  confor¬ 
mation  of  body  and  limbs.  However,  a  horse 
may  make  up  in  utility,  for  all  he  lacks  ol  beauty. 


VALUE  OE  TAN-BARK  ASHES. 

Though  tan-bark  is  much  used  for  mulching 
plants,  banking  up  houses,  making  paths,  &c.,  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  it  are  burned  in  many  tan¬ 
neries,  where  the  spent  bark  is  dried  and  used  for 
fuel  under  the  steam  boilers.  It  has  been  an  in¬ 
teresting  question,  with  us,  whether  these  ashes 
were  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes,  or  even 
for  soap-making,  as  we  suspected  the  soaking  in 
the  tanning  process  might  remove  the  potash 
which  is  the  most  valuable  as  well  as  the  most  so¬ 
luble  ingredient  in  all  ashes.  During  the  past 
Summer,  Mr.  0.  J.  Hayes,  of  Essex  Co.,  N.  J., 
submitted  to  us  for  examination  some  samples  of 
these  ashes,  and  as  no  analysis  of  this  substance 
had  hitherto  been  made,  we  believe,  we  at  once 
forwarded  them  to  Prof.  Johnson,  of  Yale  Col¬ 
lege,  requesting  an  analysis,  which  he  has  made, 
and  the  result  is  given  in  his  letter  below.  By 
reference  to  the  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
ashes  show  less  than  three  per  cent  (2.6)  of  pot¬ 
ash  and  soda,  while  ordinary  unleached  oak  and 
beech  ashes  contain  more  than  three  times  this 
amount.  The  lime  is  not  up  to  the  average.  In 
tables  of  analysis  of  unleached  beech  and  oak 
ashes  before  us,  the  lime  varies  from  63  to  75  per 
cent.  According  to  this  analysis  then,  we  may 
conclude,  that  while  tan-bark  ashes  contain  suffi¬ 
cient  alkalies,  (potash,  soda  and  lime),  to  make 
them  worth  preserving  and  applying  to  such  lands 
as  require  alkaline  fertilizers,  they  rank  consider¬ 
ably  below  ordinary  wood  ashes. — Ed. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 


The  samples  of  the  ash  of  spent  tan-bark  you 
had  the  kindness  to  send  me,  were  duly  received. 
I  understand  that  both  were  of  the  same  quality, 
except  that  one  was  fresh — just  burned — while 
the  other  had  been  exposed  during  the  last  Win¬ 
ter,  to  the  weather. 

I  have  made  a  complete  analysis  of  the  fresh 
sample,  with  the  following  results  : 


Potash  and  Soda .  2  60 

Lime . 51.32 

Magnesia .  1.90 

Oxyd  of  iron  and  alumi¬ 
na .  2.47 

Oxyd  of  manganese _  1.05 


Phosphoric  acid . trace 

Sulphuric  acid . 5.68 

Chlorine  . trace 

Silica  (soluble) .  4.63 

Carbonic  acid . 26.46 

Coal,  sand,  and  loss  . .  5.92 


100.00 

The  composition  of  these  asnes  is  such  as  war¬ 
rants  making  trial  of  their  fertilizing  effects.  The 
large  quantity  of  lime  they  contain,  as  quick-lime 
and  carbonate  of  lime,  would  alone  render  them 
of  great  value  on  many  soils.  They  also  contain 
7  to  8  ■per  cent  of  gypsum,  which  is  often  so  emi¬ 
nently  serviceable.  The  quantity  of  potash  and 
soda  is  much  more  considerable  than  was  to  have 
been  anticipated.  Phosphoric  acid  has  been  near¬ 
ly  or  quite  removed  from  the  tan-bark  by  washing. 


The  bark  of  trees,  however,  usually  contains  bui 
very  little  of  this  ingredient. 

Like  every  other  fertilizer,  the  value  of  this 
must  be  ascertained  by  actual  trial.  The  same 
results  may  be  expected  from  it  as  from  ordinary 
leached  ashes. 

Whether  the  soaking  of  the  tan-bark  so  long  in 
water  separates  any  portion  of  alkalies  or  phos¬ 
phates,  does  not  appear  from  this  analysis,  as  there 
exists,  to  my  knowledge,  no  statement  of  the 
composition  either  of  oak  or  hemlock  bark  with 
which  to  make  a  comparison. 

Samuel  W.  Johnson. 

Yale  Analytical  Laboratory,  ) 

New-Haven,  Oct.  1857.  j 


A  QUESTION  ABOUT  MUCK. 

Nathan  D.  Coffin,  of  Hancock  Co.,  Ind.,  says 
he  has  plenty  of  straw,  as  well  as  muck  on  his 
farm,  and  inquires  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  use 
the  straw  as  an  absorbent  for  manure,  and  haul 
the  muck  directly  to  the  field  instead  of  taking  it 
to  the  yard  and  then  out,  thus  making  double 
cartage. 

If  straw  be  very  abundant  for  the  yard,  and  the 
soil  be  a  warm  one,  not  greatly  needing  the  imme¬ 
diate  benefit  of  manure,  the  proposed  plan  would 
answer.  But  muck' and  all  peaty  substances  are 
usually  in  a  kind  of  pitchy  or  asphaltic  condition, 
so  that  they  resist  the  action  of  the  air,  and  do 
not  decay  and  yield  up  their  elements  readily, 
without  being  first  subjected  to  the  action  of  al¬ 
kalies,  (lime  or  ashes),  or  to  the  heating  of  the 
compost  heap.  Putting  them  into  the  yard  where 
they  will  be  mixed  with  the  animal  manures 
serve  a  double  purpose  ;  first,  the  heating  of  the 
manure  decomposes  the  muck,  swamp  mud, 
leaves,  &c.,  and  fits  them  for  plant  food  ;  while, 
second,  these  substances  act  as  absorbents  to  re¬ 
tain  the  gasses  and  escaping  elements  of  the  more 
readily  decaying  animal  manures.  They  are 
similar  to  straw  in  their  composition  and  ultimate 
effects  upon  growing  plants. 

When  muck  or  peat  is  entirely  unneeded  in 
the  yard,  owing  to  a  superabundance  of  straw,  the 
former  may  be  dug  out  and  piled  up  with  a  bush¬ 
el  of  slaked  lime  to  half  a  cord  or  more,  thorough¬ 
ly  mixing  it  in.  Left  in  this  way  a  few  weeks  or 
months,  it  will  become  fitted  for  direct  application 
and  benefit  to  cultivated  fields.  In  cold,  wet  or 
clay  land,  muck  will  often  lie  for  years  undecom¬ 
posed.  In  warm,  light  soils  it  is  more  rapidly  re 
duced,  and  therefore  sooner  available  to  plants, 
though  not  immediately  so,  except  in  the  most  fa 
vorable  conditions  of  warmth,  air  and  moisture. 
Every  thing  considered,  it  is  generally  better  to 
cart  it  first  to  the  yards  and  compost  it  with  ma¬ 
nure. 

BONES  LN  THE  MANURE  HEAP. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Lyman,  of  Susquehanna  County, 
Penn.,  referring  to  the  article  on  page  227,  upon 
dissolving  bones,  suggests  that  in  the  absence  ol 
sulphuric  acid,  which  is  often  difficult  to  obtain, 
bones  might  be  put  into  ashes  to  be  dissolved,  if 
sufficient  muck  be  placed  over  the  heap  to  ab¬ 
sorb  all  escaping  organic  materials.  We  cannot 
speak  from  experience  on  this  point,  and  we  are 
not  quite  certain  how  far  the  bones  would  be 
crumbled  or  dissolved  in  the  ashes  when  shut  out 
from  air.  If  the  bones  can  be  reduced  by  sur¬ 
rounding  them  with  unleached  ashes,  and  then 
covered  over  the  whole  with  a  coat  of  muck,  say 
three  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  the  plan  would 
appear  to  be  a  good  one.  A  little  plaster  mixed 
with  the  muck  would  be  an  improvement.  Be¬ 
fore  using  the  materials,  the  dissolved  bones — t 
they  be  dissolved — should  be  thoroughly  mixei 
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with  the  inuck.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  Mr. 
Lyman  and  others  try  the  experiment  and  report 
the  result. 


ICE  HOUSES. 

dimply  as  a  matter  of  economy  an  ice-house  may 
W  ell  have  a  place  on  a  majority  of  large  farms, 
find  two  or  three  proprietors  of  smaller  farms 
can  readily  unite  in  the  construction  and  fill¬ 
ing  of  one  for  common  use.  When  butter  and 
cheese  are  manufactured  even  on  a  limited  scale, 
the  advantages  of  ice  in  Summer  are  evident.  Va¬ 
rious  articles  of  food  and  meats,  bread,  milk,  but¬ 
ter,  lie.,  are  kept  fresh  so  much  longer  in  an  ice-box 
or  chest,  that  there  is  considerable  saving  of  fuel 
required  in  hot  weather  for  frequent  cooking.  Ev¬ 
ery  one  can  estimate  for  himself  the  saving,  and 
also  the  advantages  of  the  cheap  luxury  in  hot 
weather  of  cool  drinks,  fresh  food,  die. 

A  CHEAP  ICE  ROOM, 

An  ice  house  is,  after  all,  a  cheap  and  easay  built 
structure.  The  filling  is  done  at  a  season  when  the 
cost  of  labor  is  but  very  trifling,  and  need  scarcely 
be  taken  into  account.  We  have  heard  of  effective 
ice  rooms  constructed  at  an  expense  not  exceeding 
/ire  dollars- .  A  correspondent  of  the  “  Country 
Gentleman  ”  describes  one  which  scarcely  cost  this 
sum.  In  the  north-east  corner  of  a  shed  he  par¬ 
titioned  off  a  room  eight  feet  square  in  the  clear, 
using  for  the  partition  the  cheapest  rough  boards. 
A  row  of  joists  was  set  up  on  the  north  and  east 
sides,  and  boarded  up  to  leave  a  vacant  space  of 
ten  to  twelve  inches.  On  the  other  two  sides  two 
rows  of  joists  were  set  up  and  boards  nailed  on, 
leaving  a  similar  space  between  them.  The  space 
was  filled  with  spent  tan-bark.  A  loose  floor  was 
laid  down  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  loose  straw. 
Pure,  clear,  hard  ice  was  cut  up  with  a  saw  into 
easilv  managed  pieces,  and  packed  closely  in  the 
room,  leaving  six  inches  between  the  ice  and  sides, 
which  space  was  filled  with  saw-dust.  Over  the 
ice  saw-dust  was  spread  to  the  depth  of  a  foot.  It 
might  be  well  to  fill  up  to  the  roof  with  straw.  He 
states  that  the  whole  cost  of  construction  and  filling 
did  not  exceed  seven  dollars.  The  family  had  used 
ice  all  Summer  as  freely  as  if  there  had  been  an 
unlimited  supply,  and  there  is  evidently  enough  in 
store  to  last  until  the  “  new  crop  comes  in.” 

AN  ICE-HOUSE  OF  MODERATE  EXPENSE. 

We  present,  herewith,  engravings  of  a  conveni¬ 
ent,  ornamental,  and  comparatively  cheap  ice-house, 
which  we  find  in  “Allen’s  Rural  Architecture.”* 
W e  copy,  by  the  publisher’s  permission,  from  this 
work,  a  portion  of  the  author’s  description  : 

“  The  size  may  be  twelve  feet  square,  and  from 
that  up  to  any  required  extent.  Less  than  twelve 
feet  square  would  be  too  small  for  keeping  ice  well. 
The  idea  here  given  is  simply  the  'principle  of  con¬ 
struction.  'fhe  posts  should  be  full  eight  feet  high 
above  the  ground  to  where  the  plate  of  the  roof  is 
attached.  Mark  out  your  ground  the  size  you  re¬ 
quire  for  the  house  ;  then,  commencing  at  one  cor¬ 
ner,  dig  a  double  set  of  holes  opposite  each  other, 
one  foot  deep,  and  two-and-a-half  feet  apart,  on 
each  side  of  the  intended  building,  say  three 
feet  equidistant,  so  that  when  the  posts  stand 
up  they  will  present  a  double  row,  one-and-a-half 
feet  apart.  Then  set  in  your  posts,  which  should 
be  of  oak,  chestnut,  or  some  lasting  wood,  and  pack 
the  earth  firmly  around  them.  If  the  posts  are 
sawed,  they  may  be  4  by  6  inches  in  size,  set  edge¬ 
ways  toward  each  other.  If  not  sawed,  they  may 

*  This  book,  which  we  have  frequently  referred  to,  is,  in 
our  opinion,  one  of  the  best  sources  of  information  regarding 
the  economical  structure  of  rural  buildings  of  all  kinds,  from 
the  stately  farm  mansion  down  to  the  simplest  hen-house,  or 
piggery.  Published  by  A.  O.  Moore,  of  this  City.  Price 
#1  25,  at  which  price  single  copies  can  be  procured  and  for- 
wur  ded,  post-paid,  to  any  of  our  subscribers  desiring  it. 


be  round  sticks  cut  from 
the  woods,  or  split 
from  the  body  of  a 
tree,  quartered  —  but 
sizable,  so  as  to  appear 
decent  —  and  the  in¬ 
sides  facing  each  other 
as  they  stand  up,  lined 
to  a  surface  to  receive 
the  planking.  Of  course, 
when  the  posts  are  set 
in  the  ground,  they  are 
to  show  a  square  form, 
or  skeleton  of  what  the 
building  is  to  be  when 
completed.  When  this  is 
done,  square  off  the  top 
of  each  post  to  a  lev 
el,  all  round ;  then 
frame,  or  spike  on  to 
each  line  of  posts  a 
plate,  say  six  inches 
wide,  and  four  to  six 
inches  deep,  and  stay  the  two  plates  together  strong¬ 
ly,  so  as  to  form  a  double  frame.  Now,  plank,  or 
board  up  closely  the  inside  of  each  line  of  posts,  that 
the  space  between  them  shall  be  a  fair  surface.  Cut 
out,  or  leave  out  a  space  for  a  door  in  the  center 
of  the  side  where  you  want  it,  two-and-a-half  or 
three  feet  wide,  and  six-and  a-half  feet  high,  and 
board  up  the  inner  partition  sides  of  this  opening,  so 
as  to  form  a  door-casing  on  each  side,  that  the  space 
between  the  two  lines  of  posts  may  be  a  continuous 
box  all  around.  Then  fill  up  this  space  between  the 
posts  with  moist  tan-bark,  or  saw-dust,  well  packed 
from  the  ground  up  to  the  plates ;  and  the  body  of 
the  house  is  inclosed,  sun-proof,  and  air-proof,  to 
guard  the  ice. 

Now  lay  down,  inside  the  building,  some  sticks — 
not  much  matter  what,  so  that  they  be  level — and 
on  them  lay  loose  planks  or  boards,  for  a  floor. 
Cover  this  floor  with  a  coating  of  straw,  a  foot 
thick,  and  it  is  ready  to  receive  the  ice. 

For  the  roof,  take  common  3  by  4  joists,  for  raft¬ 
ers  ;  or,  in  place  of  them,  poles  from  the  woods,  long 
enough,  in  a  pitch  of  full  35°  from  a  horizontal  line, 
to  carry  the  roof  at  least  four  feet  over  the  outside 
of  the  plates,  and  secure  the  rafters  well,  by  pins 
or  spikes,  to  them.  Then  board  over  and  shingle 
it,  leaving  a  small  aperture  at  the  top,  through 
which  run  a  small  pipe,  say  eight  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter — a  stove-crock  will  do — for  a  ventilator.  Then 
et  in  four  little  posts,  say  two  feet  high,  as  in  the 
design,  throw  a  little  four-sided,  pointed  cap  on  to 
the  top  of  these  posts,  and  the  roof  is  done.  If  you 
want  to  ornament  the  under  side  of  the  roof,  in  a 
rude  way — and  we  would  advise  it — take  some 
pieces  of  3  by  4  scantling,  such  as  were  used  for 
the  roof,  if  the  posts  are  of  sawed  stuff — if  not, 
rough  limbs  of  trees  from  the  woods,  to  match  the 
rough  posts  of  the  same  kind,  and  fasten  them  to 
the  posts  and  the  under  side  of  the  roof,  by  way  of 
brackets,  or  braces,  as  shown  in  the  design. 

When  the  ice  is  put  into  the  house,  a  close  floor 
of  boards  should  be  laid  on  joists,  which  rest  on 
the  plates  loosely,  so  that  this  floor  can  be  removed 
when  putting  in  ice,  and  this  covered  five  or  six 
inches  deep  with  tan,  or  saw-dust — straw  will  do, 
if  the  other  cannot  be  had — and  the  inside  arrange¬ 
ment  is  complete.  Two  doors  should  be  attached 
to  the  opening,  where  the  ice  is  put  in  and  taken 
out ;  one  on  the  inner  side  of  the  lining,  and  the 
other  on  the  outer  side,  both  opening  out.  Tan, 
saw-dust,  or  straw  should  also  be  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  ice,  when  put  in,  so  as  to  keep  the  air  from 
it  as  much  as  possible ;  and  as  the  ice  is  removed,  it 
will  settle  down  upon,  and  still  preserve  it  Care 
must  be  taken  to  have  a  drain  under  the  floor  of 
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the  house,  to  pass  off  the  water  which  melts  from 
the  ice,  as  it  would,  if  standing  there,  injure  its 
keeping. 

We  have  given  considerable  thought  to  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  can  devise  no  shape  to  the  building  mole 
appropriate  than  this,  nor  one  cheaper  in  construc¬ 
tion. 


WASPS. 


In  some  parts  of  the  Country  two  or  three  va¬ 
rieties  of  wasps  are  so  numerous  as  to  be  a  nui¬ 
sance  at  least.  A  correspondent  of  an  English 
paper,  “  The  Field,”  recommends  the  use  of  spir¬ 
its  of  turpentine,  which  he  says  will  destroy  the 
wasps  without  setting  it  on  fire  when  poured  into 
their  nests  or  holes,  though  he  recommends  firing 
when  there  is  no  danger  of  burning  objects  near 
by.  This  can  be  applied  in  the  day  time,  since 
the  absent  wasps  when  returning  will  dash  into 
the  flames  and  perish . 

A  Good  Trap  for  wasps  says  the  same  writer,  is 
a  sugar-hogshead,  with  a  few  pounds  of  sugar 
left  in  it ;  place  in  it  a  milk-dish  half  full  of  water ; 
put  a  lighted  candle,  one  with  a  large  coarse  wick, 
in  the  middle  of  it ;  have  a  lid  that  you  can  clap 
on  at  any  time  to  shut  out  the  daylight ;  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  wasps  in  the  neighborhood  will  fre¬ 
quent  this  trap  if  you  only  give  them  a  day  or  two 
to  find  it  out.  When  you  have  some  thousands 
in  clap  on  the  lid,  and  the  wasps  will  naturally 
fly  at  the  candle,  and,  singing  their  wings,  fall 
into  the  water.  I  have  killed  a  pailful  in  a  day  by 
this  method.  The  greatest  difficulty  I  found  was 
to  get  a  candle  that  could  not  he  put  out  by  the 
wasps  flying  into  it.  It  will  be  necessary  to  get 
something  which  could  not  be  put  out  by  them 
Of  course  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  light 
just  before  putting  on  the  lid. 


it  till 
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A  P  1 0 1  IT II F.  OF  FARMING  IN 
CENTRAL  ILLINOIS’ 

[We  piesent  below  the  first  of  a  series  of  letters  from  an 
Intelligent  farmei ,  or  ‘  Farmer  Physician,*  recently  settled 
m  Christian  County,  which  lies  but  a  little  south  of  the  geo¬ 
graphical  center  of  the  Prairie  State.  During  the  past  sea¬ 
son  we  journeyed  very  nearly  2,500  miles  in  different 
parts  of  Illinois,  and  wo  came  to  the  conclusion,  that 
taking  into  account  ttie  very  small  proportion  of  waste 
land,  the  native  richness  of  the  soil,  its  ease  of  opening, 

tire  position  of  the  State  as  respects  markets,  &c.,  Illinois 

is  to  be  the  empire  Agricultural  State.  She  has  a  strong 
rival  “ over  the  river"  in  Iowa,  but  has,  to  say  the  least, 
the  advantage  of  being  nearer  to  the  Eastern  seaboard— 
the  great  outlet  for  surplus  agricultuial  products.  Mis¬ 
souri  will  ultimately  come  up  to  lively  competition  with 
noth  Iowa  and  Illinois,  but  Illinois  is  bound  to  take  the 
lead.  While  tire  sphere  of  the  Agriculturist  is  essentially 
American ,  embracing  the  agriculture  of  our  whole  coun¬ 
try,  we  shall  deem  it  advantageous  to  all  our  readers, 
East  as  well  as  West,  to  devote  special  chapters  to  the 
agricultural  features  of  those  interesting  regions  known 
as  the  prairie  lands.— Ed.] 

To  the  Editor  of  American  Agriculturist. 

As  doubtless  some  of  your  numerous  subscri¬ 
bers  and  readers  may  like  to  know  the  manner  in 
which  a  prairie  farm  is  opened  and  cultivated,  I 
propose  to  give  them  herein  an  inkling  of  the 
same.  The  vast  prairie  region  of  Illinois  was, 
before  the  era  of  railroads,  as  little  cultivated  and 
almost  as  sparsely  tenanted  as  a  desert,  though 
not  as  unproductive.  The  building  of  the  Iiiinois 
Central  Railroad  and  its  branch,  and  of  the  va¬ 
rious  other  railroads  now  traversing  the  State  in 
every  direction,  brought  into  market  all  the  pie- 
viously  untilled  or  “  wild”  prairie  lands  hither¬ 
to  uncultivated,  except  near  to  large  towns  or 
rivers,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  the 
crops  to  market.  Now  settlers  boldly  locate 
themselves  in  the  middle  of  large  prairies,  be¬ 
cause  they  have,  at  almost  any  point  chosen,  con¬ 
venient  access  to  railroads  whereon  to  ship  their 
produce. 

Much  diversity  exists  in  the  soil,  situation  and 
condition  of  the  prairies— some  being  more  pro¬ 
ductive  than  others,  some  wetter,  some  Hat,  and 
some  rolling.  The  soil  is  generally  a  black,  vege¬ 
table  loam,  rich  in  humus,  sometimes  lacking  in 
some  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  particular 
crop':  but  usually  sufficiently  strong  to  produce 
successive  gram  crops  tor  several  years  without 
much  manifest  deterioration. 

The  depth  of  the  surface  soil  varies  from  six 
inches  to  three  feet,  underlaid  by  various  sub¬ 
soils — here,  in  Christian  County,  by  yellowish 
brown  clay,  yellow  clay,  with  sandy  and  rocky 
strata  as  you  descend.  During  the  month  of 
April  the  grass  begins  to  shoot,  and  in  early 
Springs  the  -‘rnerrie  month  of  May”  displays  a 
beautiful  carpet  of  green,  richly  interspersed  with 
flowers  of  every  hue.  As  the  season  advances 
and  the  verdme  increases,  the  flowers  change,  the 
early  ones  being  superseded  by  others,  taller  than 
the  first  born,  to  correspond  with  the  growth  of 
grass,  and  the  present  month,  (September),  wit¬ 
nesses  flowers  taller  than  a  man  on  horseback, 
and  rich  in  color.  Soon  will  come  the  wane 
when  flowers  and  grass  will  brown  and  yield  their 
life  to  the  unmerciful  hand  of  Jack  Frost. 

From  April,  if  an  early  Spring,  to  the  middle  of 
July,  is  the  season  considered  best  for  breaking 
up  the  native  sod.  because  the  growing  grass 
soonest  dies  when  turned  under  at  this  time.  If 
plowed  helm  e  this,  the  grass,  unless  plowed  very 
deep,  grows  upwards  through  the  inverted  sod  ; 
if  plowed  later  than  this  season  it  does  not  prop¬ 
erly  rot,  and  will  be  hard  to  cultivate  the  ensuing 
year.  This  is  Sucker  philosophy,  partly  right, 
and,  I  think,  partly  wrong.  My  own  views  I  will 
give  at  a  future  period.  The  shallower  the  sod  is 
turned  the  sooner  does  it  rot.  This  sod  is  a 


matted  mass  of  grass  and  flower  roots,  with  oc¬ 
casional  patches  of  red  root — a  tough  customer — 
and  willow  roots,  the  plowman’s  hate. 

Freshly  broken  prairie  is  usually  planted  with 
corn,  either  dropped  in  every  third  furrow  as 
plowed,  or  afterward  by  a  hand-planter,  an  ax,  or 
a  pointed  stick.  It  is  also  broken  to  lay  until 
Fall  seeding  with  wheat,  by  which  time  it  is 
usually  tolerably  well  rotted. 

This  prairie  breaking  is  something  of  a  job,  and 
requires  a  good  steel  plow.  Formerly,  it  was  not 
deemed  possible  to  break  prairie  with  horses  and 
small  plows,  hut  large  plows  and  from  four  to 
eight  yoke  of  oxen  were  thought  requisite.  It 
has  since  been  found  that  12-ineh  plows  of  pecu¬ 
liar  construction,  and  two  or  three  good  horses, 
can  do  the  same  work  as  a  24-inch  plow  and  five 
yoke  of  oxen.  Breaking-plows  for  cattle,  and 
sometimes  the  smaller  ones  for  horses,  are  rigged 
with  a  long  beam,  an  axle  and  two  wheels,  one  to 
run  in  the  furrow,  of  somewhat  larger  diameter 
than  the  other,  which  runs  on  the  land.  The 
beam  works  between  two  uprights,  set  in  the  axle, 
and  is  raised  or  lowered  by  a  lever,  one  end  of 
which  is  fastened  to  the  beam  near  the  clevis,  the 
other  rests  on  a  support  near  the  plow  handles. 

I  believe  two  or  three  good  horses  with  a  properly 
constructed  plow  will  do  more  work  than  the  ox 
teams,  and  better. 

When  the  inverted  sod  is  planted  in  corn,  noth¬ 
ing  more  is  done  to  the  crop  until  it  is  harvested. 
If  intended  for  wheat,  the  grain  is  sown  on  it  in 
September,  and  harrowed  in — very  few  harrowing 
the  ground  before  sowing.  I  belong  to  the  pro¬ 
gressive  scTiool  of  agriculture,  and  have  deviated 
from  the  old  fogy,  sucker  mode  of  sowing  wheat. 
My  ground  was  well  broken,  and  turned  perfectly 
fiat,  each  furrow  slice  fitting  down  next  its  neigh¬ 
bor  like  floor  planks.  I  made  myself  a  heavy 
double  harrow,  four  bars  in  each  half,  and  twenty- 
teeth  in  each  half,  or  forty  teeth  in  the  whole  har¬ 
row.  It  was  run  twice  the  same  way  the  land 
was  broken.  “  Why,  doctor !  what  are  you  going 
to  the  trouble  of  harrowing  your  land  before  seed¬ 
ing  fori”  ask  the  old  Suckers.  “I  am  going  to 
drill  in  my  wheat,  gentlemen.”  “  Oh  !  nonsense, 
it  is  impossible.”  After  the  harrowing  I  drilled  in 
one  bushel  oi  wheat  to  the  acre,  a  rain  immedi¬ 
ately  after  brought  it  up  at  once,  and,  September 
1st,  shone  on  as  beautiful  a  field  of  green  as  I  ever 
saw.  “  Well  I  declare  !”  says  old  Sucker,  “  w  ho 
ever  saw  such  a  crop  on  sod ;  why,  doctor,  it  is 
good  for  forty  bushels  an  acre  if  for  one ;  but  you 
sowed  too  much  seed.”  “  Not  so,  old  friend,  only 
one  bushel  to  the  acre,  but  every  grain  grows, 
and  all  is  put  at  a  uniform  depth.  It  is  not  from 
half  an  inch  to  six  deep  in  the  ground,  or  lying 
uncovered  on  top,  but  every  grain  well  covered 
about  an  inch-and-a-half  deep.” 

So  much  for  this  deviation  from  old  fogy  farm¬ 
ing  here.  My  next  innovation  w-ill  be,  plowing 
in  October  for  Spring  wheat  and  corn. 

Houses  on  the  prairies  are  generally  built  of 
wood,  and  cost  from  two  hundred  up  to  a  thous¬ 
and  dollars;  for  the  latter  sum  an  excellent  house 
can  be  built.  Water  is  found  at  from  ten  to  thir¬ 
ty  feet,  very  good,  usually  hard.  Fencing  is  of 
various  kinds,  as  may  suit  the  owner’s  fancy  or 
location,  hedge  and  ditch,  post  and  board,  wire,  or 
worm  fence  of  rails. 

Lumber  costs  at  the  mills  from  $17  to  $20  per 
thousand  feet.  Posts,  split,  seven  cents  a  piece. 
Oxen  are  worth  $75,  and  superior  yokes  $125. 
Horses  from  $100  to  $150  each.  The  second 
year  a  prairie  farm  can  be  plow-ed  with  two 
horses  very  easily,  the  sod  having  well  rotted, 
and  the  soil  being  loose  and  light.  Corn  is  plant¬ 
ed  in  various  ways,  to  suit  the  owner’s  fancy, 
some  in  drills,  some  in  hills,  generally  too  thick  in 


the  hill.  Few,  if  any  of  the  farmers  thin  out 
their  corn  after  planting — they  say  for  want  ot 
time.  Corn  yields  from  forty  to.  eighty  bushels 
per  acre.  It  is  gathered  in  the  Fall,  Winter,  and 
sometimes  not  till  the  ensuing  Spring,  and  put 
into  rail  pens  to  be  shucked,  (husked),  and  sold  or 
fed  to  hogs  as  the  case  may  be.  Wheat  is  sown 
at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  and  a  half  per  acre,  care¬ 
lessly  put  in  by  most  farmers  here,  and  about  as 
much  cheat  sown  as  wheat.  The  yield  is  from 
fifteen  to  forty  bushels  an  acre.  Most  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  hereabouts,  within  a  range  of  fifty  miles,  with 
whose  opinions  I  have  become  acquainted,  believe 
that  wheat  will  turn  to  chess.  They  cite  numer¬ 
ous  examples,  and  certain  modes  of  testing,  to 
prove  their  conclusions  just.  One  of  these  ex¬ 
periments  is  to  lay  a  board  on  the  growing  wheat 
when  several  inches  high,  and  after  it  has  lain 
sufficiently  long  for  the  wheat  to  turn  yellow  un¬ 
derneath,  remove  the  latter,  and  let  the  wheat 
grow,  marking  the  spot  where  the  board  was 
placed.  The  spot  in  harvest  will  be  found  all  cheat 
and  no  wheat.  The  wheat  must  be  perfectly 
clean  before  sowing,  and  the  spot  chosen  free  from 
cheat.  This  is  asserted  to  be  a  certain  recipe  for 
the  transmutation  of  wheat  to  cheat. 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  this 
current  opinion  here,  that  I  have  not  ysi  found  a 
farmer  who  takes  an  agricultural  paper. 

Wheat  is  generally  cut  by  machines,  stacked, 
and  thrashed  in  the  field,  the  grain  sold  at  the 
nearest  market,  and  the  straw  burned.  Oats  do 
not  do  well  until  a  few  years  after  the  land  has 
been  in  cultivation,  as  they  grow  too  much  to 
straw.  Barley  does  well,  but  hitherto  has  not 
been  much  cultivated.  Potatoes  are  a  good  crop. 

Trees  grow  well  in  the  prairie,  and  settlers 
plant  out  different  varieties  around  their  dwell¬ 
ings,  mostly  fruit  trees,  which  do  not  do  well  on 
the  bleak  prairies.  Small  fruits  flourish  very  well, 
but  should  have  some  sand  about  their  roots  or 
stems,  as  they  otherwise  make  more  leaves  than 
fruit.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  prolific  here, 
the  melon  tribe  wonderfully  so. 

Plowing  by  contract  costs  $2  50  to  $3  per  acre, 
and  many  thousand  acres  are  thus  broken  up. 

Any  man  who  wants  to  commence  farming  on 
the  prairies  must  be  possessed  of  means  and  en¬ 
ergy,  and  not  expect  to  make  a  fortune  too  easy. 
A  section  of  land  requires  about  $5,000  cash 
to  commence  profitably,  while  it  will  require  all 
of  the  half  of  that  sum  to  farm  a  quarter  section 
as  it  should  be  done.  I  include  cost  of  land, 
house,  fencing,  animals,  implements,  &c.  I  need 
not  make  the  estimates,  each  one  can  figure  for 
himself. 

But  little  grass  is  as  yet  raised  for  hay.  The 
ease  with  which  the  land  is  cultivated  tends  to 
make  slovenly  farmers.  There  is  a  want  of  care 
and  neatness  perceptible  on  most  prairie  farms. 
There  is  also  a  want  of  education  among  the 
children  of  farmers  here.  The  little  they  do  re¬ 
ceive  is  but  superficial,  and  they  lack  all  necessary 
tuition  having  any  bearing  upon  their  occupation. 

County  Agricultural  Societies  exist,  and  these 
may,  properly  managed,  do  much  good,  but  there 
is  a  great  need  of  agricultural  newspapers,  the 
monitors  and  assistants  to  all  good  farmers^ 

There  is  plenty  of  fine  land  here  yet  open  to 
settlers,  at  various  prices — and  improved  farms 
also  to  be  purchased.  A  new  class  of  farmers 
are  coming  in,  and  things  will  begin  to  change  I 
hope  for  the  better.  I  shall  endeavor  to  set  an 
example  for  old  fogyism  to  profit  by.  I  hope  to 
stir  up  the  “  natives”  to  the  value  of  agricultural 
periodicals,  and  try  to  make  them  “take  the 
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AN  ILLINOIS  FARM  EE’S 
EXPERIENCE. 

King  Philip  Corn ,  Dent  Corn,  Sugar  Cane,  Poland 

Oats,  Onions,  Beans,  Cabbages,  Pumpkins,  c £c., 

or  what  has  been  grown  on  twelve  acres  of  prairie 

land. 

In  a  letter  dated  September  21st,  from  Mr.  L. 
Martin,  of  Eeland,  LaSalle  County,  seventy  or 
eighty  miles  south-west  of  Chicago,  we  find  some 
of  the  details  of  his  experience  in  farming  in  a 
small  way.  A  few  extracts  from  his  letter  may 
be  suggestive,  and  help  make  up  a  picture  of  the 
Western  agriculturist’s  daily  operations.  They 
will  also  show  what  can  be  done  even  on  a  few 
acres.  We  could  point  to  not  a  few  men  in  New- 
York,  and  elsewhere,  not  long  since  reputed  to  be 
worth  tens  of  thousands,  who  would  to-day,  be 
rich  did  they  own  the  twelve  acres  described  be¬ 
low,  with  w'hat  has  grown  upon  them  the  past 
season  — Ed. 

“....I  received  the  package  of  King  Philip 
coin  you  sent  me,  and  liking  its  appearance,  pur¬ 
chased  a  peck  more  of  the  seed  which  I  chanced 
to  find  in  Albany.  I  got  it  home  only  in  time  to 
plant  on  the  third  day  of  June.  In  eight  weeks 
from  planting  we  had  corn  tit  to  boil  and  we  used 
freely  all  we  wished  for  roasting  and  boiling.  I 
have  now  harvested  from  the  peck  of  seed,  on  £ 
acre,  sixty  bushels  of  sorted  seed  ears,  and  twen¬ 
ty  bushels  of  smaller  ears  for  other  uses.  I  cut 
and  shocked  it  on  the  24th  of  August,  only  eighty- 
two  days  after  planting.  Last  week  I  had  two 
bushels  ground  fine,  and  I  pronounce  it  the  sweet¬ 
est  and  best  corn  I  have  ever  used.  It  will,  I 
think,  be  the  best  seed  corn  we  have  raised  in  the 
West.  If  the  ground  is  broken  before  the  last  of 

June  we  can  get  a  good  sound  crop. _ It  does  not 

have  to  grow  so  large  a  stalk  as  to  hinder  the 
early  maturity  of  a  good  large  ear.  A  neighbor 
seeing  it  in  the  field,  remarked  that  the  stalks 
were  too  small,  to  which  my  boy,  a  lad  of  nine 
years,  replied  that,  ‘  it  was  not  the  stalks  we  were 
after,  but  the  ears.’.... My  Sugar  Cane  was  up 
only  two  inches,  when  that  heavy  June  rain  cov¬ 
ered  it  over  with  water  for  a  week  or  more,  but 
it  came  out  bright  and  is  now  13  to  14  feet  in 
hight. .  .  .My  Poland  Oats,  the  hens  nearly  har¬ 
vested  for  me,  but  I  have  saved  a  quart  of  seed 
from  my  Agriculturist  letter  package. 

...  .1  have  but  a  small  farm,  but  have  secured 
some  good  crops.  On  12  acres,  broken  up  last 
year,  I  have  this  year  raised :  4  acres  of  Dent 
corn  ;  £  acre  of  King  Philip  corn  ;  2  acres  of  car¬ 
rots  and  onions,  in  alternate  rows ;  t  acre  of  onions 
sown  broad-cast ;  1  acre  of  beans,  from  which  I 
harvested  21  bushels  ;  2  acres  of  large  Bergen 
cabbages,  on  which  there  are  now  between  10,000 
and  11,000  large  heads  very  fine  ;  and  1  acre  of 
potatoes.  On  the  remaining  acre  I  have  peas, 
melons,  cucumbers,  &c.,  while  over  the  whole 
ground  is  scattered  here  and  there,  somewhat 
promiscuously,  pumpkins,  squashes,  turnips,  &c., 
so  that  not  a  foot  of  the  12  acres  lies  idle. . .  .The 
£  acre  of  broad-cast  onions  yielded  a  large  crop 
but  it  required  a  good  deal  of  work  to  keep  them 
elean  when  thus  sown. ..  .You  will  of  course 
know  that  myself  and  9-year-old  boy  have  been 
busy  with  our  team  to  keep  the  weeds  in  due  sub¬ 
jection,  and  especially  so  as  I  had  my  leg  broken 
in  January,  in  blasting  logs  for  fence  posts.  In¬ 
deed,  owing  to  this  accident  we  could  not  even 
fence  the  plot  until  after  the  crops  were  up,  and  I 
had  to  hire  a  man  to  do  the  first  plowing. . . .” 

The  soul  needs  a  certain  amount  of  intellectual 
enjoyment,  to  give  it  strength  adequate  for  the 
tfaily  struggle  ic  which  it  is  involved. 


ANOTHER 
CORN  HUSRER. 

On  page  198,  (Sept. 

No.)  vve  presented 
an  illustration  of  a 
Corn  Husker,  term¬ 
ing  it  “  the  latest 
and  probably  the 
best  invention  for 
the  purpose.”  In 
this  it  appears  we 
were  at  least  partly 
in  error,  as  we  have 
since  been  present¬ 
ed  with  an  engrav¬ 
ing  of  another  ma¬ 
chine,  patented  this 
present  year,  by  Dr. 

E.  S.  Holmes,  of 
Lockport,  Niagara 
Co.,N.Y.,andcalled 
‘Holmes'  Automatic 
Corn  Husker.’  We 
cannot,  asyel,  speak 
from  personal  obser¬ 
vation  as  to  its  work¬ 
ing  “faculty,”  but 
as  in  the  former  case, 

we  introduce  an  illustration  and  brief  ! ascription 
to  keep  our  readers  posted  iu  regard  to  what  is 
being  done  to  mitigate  the  tedious  labor  of  husk¬ 
ing  corn.  The  machine,  as  here  shown  in  opera¬ 
tion,  ha3  a  pair  of  iron  hands  with  fingers,  which 
by  turning  the  crank  are  made  to  approach  each 
other,  and  close  so  as  to  clasp  the  husks  and  tear 
them  apart.  The  ear  is  at  the  same  time  caught 
by  clamps,  drawn  in,  and  the  butt  cut  off  by  the 
knife  B.  The  husked  ear  is  then  dropped  on  the 
other  side  of  the  machine.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
corn  can  be  busked  from  the  “  shock,”  and  also 
that  the  machine  may  be  placed  in  the  side  of  a 
wagon-box,  and  driven  through  a  field  of  tall  stand¬ 
ing  corn,  with  a  boy  driving  the  team  and  turning 
the  crank,  and  a  man  to  bend  down  the  stalks 
and  present  them  to  the  fingers,  when  they  will 
be  husked,  clipped  from  the  stalk  and  dropped  in 
the  wagon — that  is  to  say,  it  husks,  picks  and  loads 
the  corn  at  one  operation.  For  particular  and 
definite  information  we  must  refer  those  interest¬ 
ed  to  the  patentee  as  above. 

THE  MARKET  GARDENERS  AND 
FARMERS  OF  LONG  ISLAND. 


Going  to  Market — The  Wagons — Raising  Pota¬ 
toes — Seventy-five  dollars  worth  oj  manure  to  the 
acre — Mode  of  culture,  <fe.,  described — Potato 
Rot. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

As  you  and.  I  chanced  to  see  one  of  those  long 
lines  of  market  wagons  that  daily  and  nightly 
pass  over  the  road  to  New- York  City,  you  re¬ 
quested  me  to  note  down  for  your  readers  some 
account  of  their  operations,  and  I  will  comply  with 
the  request.  First,  of  the  marketing  If  we  go 
over  to  the  west  side  of  the  city,  to  Washington 
Market,  about  9  o’clock  in  the  evening,  we  shall 
find  most  of  these  wagons  there,  with  the  horses 
unhitched,  quietly  eating,  and  their  owners  are 
whiling  away  their  time,  as  best  they  can,  in  an 
occasional  nap,  perhaps.  Most  of  them  have  come 
thus  early,  in  part  to  secure  a  good  position,  while 
others  are  arriving  at  all  times  of  the  night.  Soon 
after  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  business  com¬ 
mences,  and  they  generally  have  their  loads  sold 
out  and  are  ready  to  start  for  home  by  daylight, 
before  the  citizens  are  stirring,  or  the  streets  filled 


with  bustling  vehicles.  Arriving  at  home  for 
breakfast  the  market  men  resign  their  teams  to 
the  “  hands,”  and  having  finished  their  repast 
they  sleep  till  2  o’clock,  while  another  load  is  pre¬ 
paring  and  are  ready  to  start  again  by  3  o’clock, 
P.  M. ;  the  time  of  starting  of  course  depends  upon 
the  distance  from  the  city.  Such  is  the  life  of 
the  mass  of  those  who  supply  the  almost  incredi¬ 
ble  amount  of  produce  brought  to  the  New-York 
Markets  in  wagons.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  market  gardeners,  and  those  growing 
potatoes  on  a  large  scale  for  the  months  of  August 
and  September.  The  market  wagons,  by  the 
way,  are  made  strong  and  hung  on  springs.  They 
carry  forty  baskets  or  more  at  a  load,  and  cost 
$150  to  $200  each.  We  find  that  potatoes,  veget¬ 
ables  and  fruit  carried  to  market  in  nice  covered 
spring  wagons,  free  from  dust  and  bruises,  sell 
quicker,  and  enough  higher  to  pay  for  the  extra 
trouble  and  expense.  At  daylight  or  before,  the 
wholesale  dealers,  or  middle  men,  of  the  market 
are  all  astir,  disposing  of  their  potatoes,  turnips, 
cabbages,  onions,  parsneps,  squashes,  celery, 
poultry.  &c.,  &c.,  to  the  thousands  of  hucksters, 
provision  dealers,  and  corner  grocery  men  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  city,  who  in  turn  are  early 
ready  to  retail  to  their  customers  for  breakfast  or 
dinner. 

Early  potatoes  are  succeeded  by  wheat,  and 
where  ten  acres  or  more  are  planted,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  hurry  up  the  digging  and  marketing,  to  get 
the  ground  ready  in  season  for  sowing,  as  few 
early  potatoes  are  stored  in  the  cellar.  Nearly  all 
the  potatoes  grown  here  are  the  Mercers,  fot 
though  many  new  varieties  have  been  introduced, 
these  as  yet  hold  the  supremacy.  The  Carters, 
though  a  fine  variety  in  the  place  where  they  origi¬ 
nated,  do  not  maintain  their  good  reputation 
with  us.  For  very  early  marketing  the  Junes  are 
in  high  estimation,  while  the  Peach  Blows  pro¬ 
mise  well  for  those  who  can  allow  them  time  to 
mature. 

As  soon  as  the  corn  crop  is  secured,  the  teams, 
with  less  sightly  wagons,  are  set  to  drawing  ma¬ 
nure  from  the  various  landings,  for  the  succeeding 
Spring  planting.  This  is  brought  from  the  city  in 
boats,  sloops,  and  by  railroad.  No  matter  how 
cold  the  weather  or  high  the  wind,  if  the  road^are 
at  all  passable  the  teams  are  yopn  them.  Those 
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unacquainted  with  our  operations  can  scarcely 
credit  a  true  statement  of  the  enormous  sums  paid 
for  manure  on  Long-Island,  and  they  will  almost 
doubt  my  statement  that  many  farmers  cultiva¬ 
ting  scarcely  200  acres,  pay  a  thousand  dollars  or 
more  for  manure  in  a  single  year.  They  calcu¬ 
late  to  put  on  manure  enough  to  produce  a  good 
crop  of  potatoes  to  be  followed  by  wheat  and 
grass  without  additional  manure. 

Let  us  look  at  the  cost  of  this  manure.  There 
is  applied  to  each  acre  about  75  loads  of  purchased 
manure,  costing  at  the  landings,  621  cents  per 
city  cart  load,  of  only  14  bushels  each  and  small  at 
that.  This  is  over  $46.  Then  in  addition,  about 
20  wagon  loads  per  acre  of  home-made  manure  is 
applied,  worth  say  $1  50  per  load,  making  $30 
more,  or  in  all  say  $75  per  acre  for  manure  alone. 
Now  suppose  the  ground  produces  100  bushels  of 
potatoes  per  acre  at  87  cents  per  bushel — which  is 
about  the  average  price  at  the  New-York  Mark¬ 
ets,  fo.r  several  years  past — how  stands  the  ac¬ 
count  1  If  potatoes  enough  are  sold  to  pay  for  the 
manure,  its  cost  comes  back  in  less  than  a  year, 
and  the  following  wheat  crop  and  succeeding 
grass  crops  furnish  a  pretty  large  margin  for 
profit. 

Different  modes  of  planting  potatoes  are  prac¬ 
ticed,  but  all  plant  as  early  as  possible,  and  on 
mellow  ground.  Some  first  spread  both  fine  and 
coarse  manure  evenly  over  the  field,  and  then 
drop  the  potatoes  in  every  third  furrow,  when 
plowing,  raking  in  the  manure  at  the  same  time. 
Others  plow  the  manure  under  first,  then  mark 
out  drills  with  a  light  plow,  drop  the  potatoes  into 
this  and  cover  by  throwing  in  a  furrow  from  each 
side  This  makes  a  high  ridge,  but  as  soon  as 
the  potato  sprouts  begin  to  show  themselves  a 
light  barrow,  with  a  quantity  of  bushes  underneath, 
is  run  over,  which  levels  the  ground,  leaving  it 
light,  and  what  is  more  important,  if  done  on  a 
dry  day,  this  operation  destroys  the  first  prolific 
crop  of  weeds  and  greatly  facilitates  future  labor. 
In  all  methods  of  potato  culture,  one  or  two  har- 
rowings  in  dry  weather,  before  the  plants  have 
made  much  growth,  is  a  great  labor  saving  oper¬ 
ation. 

A  cultivator  run  between  the  rows  as  soon  as 
they  are  a  few  inches  high,  is-  considered  of  more 
service  than  a  plow  ;  indeed  some  do  not  plow  at 
all,  to  avoid  covering  the  hills  too  deeply.  We 
are  anxiously  hoping  some  implement  will  soon 
be  introduced  to  supercede  those  now  in  use,  and 
that  the  hoe,  and  the  potato  fork  in  so  general  vogue 
will  become  as  obsolete  as  the  scythe  and  flail. 

Perhaps  no  portion  of  the  country  is  so  free 
from  rot  as  this  part  of  Long-Island,  and  the  cul¬ 
ture  is  greatly  stimulated  by  the  ruling  high  prices. 
In  seasons  like  the  present,  we  find  that  pota¬ 
toes  have  rotted  badly  on  land  highly  cultivated 
for  many  years,  and  treated  with  fresh  unferment¬ 
ed  manure  ;  but  where  the  soil  is  light,  as  on  and 
around  Hempstead  Plains,  they  are  nearly  free 
from  decay.  Can  any  of  your  philosophers  tell  us 
the  cause  of  this  1  It  is  a  fact — the  why  we  can 
not  tell.  We  find  of  no  avail  all  our  doctoring 
with  salt,  lime,  guano,  cutting  off  tops,  changing 
to  seed  from  other  localities,  &c.  S. 

North  Hempstead,  Oct.,  1857. 


Agricultural  Statistics  op  Austria. _ The 

following  statistics  are  given  :  6,000,000  cows  ; 
3,000,000  oxen  and  bulls.  There  is  produced  an¬ 
nually  6,666,666,666  quarts  of  milk  ;  200,000,000 
pounds  of  cheese  ;  60,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  of 
which  25,000,000  pounds  are  sent  abroad,  and 
640,000,000  gallons  of  wine. 

Most  men  employ  their  first  years  so  as  to 
make  their  last  miserable. 


OSAGE  OEANGE  HEDGES, 


THE  OTHER  SIDE - PRACTICAL  DETAIIS  OF  THE 

MODE  OF  CULTIVATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist  : 

The  merits  of  this  plant  and  the  interests  of  the 
public,  demand  that  some  one  should  comply  with 
your  request  in  the  August  Agriculturist,  for  the 
experiences  of  others.  I  am  surprised  at  the  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  Osage  Orange  as  a  hedge 
plant,  both  on  the  part  of  yourself  ahd  others, 
when  the  evidences  of  its  great  value  are  before 
us.  In  the  August  number,  after  detailing  your  ob¬ 
servations,  mainly  at  the  West,  against  this  plant, 
you  called  for  facts — not  opinions — from  those 
who  have  had  considerable  experience  with  it,  and 
are  not  in  the  least  interested  in  the  sale  of  plants, 
and  consequently  have  no  ax  to  grind.  I  am  one 
of  these,  and  here  is  my  experience. 

In  the  Spring  of  1849,  I  set  out  (in  Mason  Co., 
Ill.,)  a  row  of  Osage  Orange,  half  a  mile  in  length, 
the  plants  nine  inches  apart.  Not  knowing  much 
about  their  cultivation,  little  was  done  with  them 
except  to  keep  the  ground  clean,  until  the  Spring 
of  1851,  when  I  whipped  down  the  entire  line,  after 
which  the  plants  came  up  very  thickly.  (For  the 
information  of  the  inexperienced,  I  will  explain 
that  “  whipping  down  ”  is  performed  early  in  the 
Spring,  before  the  plants  begin  to  bud,  as  follows  : 
Take  a  large  knife  and  beginning  at  one  end  of 
the  hedge,  hack  each  plant  about  half  off,  close  to 
the  ground ;  then  turn  the  tops  down  into  a  little 
trench  dug  for  that  purpose  in  the  row  between 
the  plants,  and  cover  entirely  with  1£  inches  of 
well  pulverized  earth.  Treated  in  this  way,  each 
bud  on  the  plants  will  sprout  through  the  ground 
and  become  a  plant  of  itself,  and  the  old  plants 
bent  down  will  turn  to  roots.) 

The  next  Spring  (1852)  I  repeated  the  process 
of  whipping  down,  and  this  time  they  came  up 
much  thicker  than  before.  I  think,  however,  that 
one  whipping  is  sufficient,  unless  there  should  be 
vacancies,  in  which  case  these  should  be  supplied 
with  good  plants,  which  should  also  be  whipped 
down.  By  this  means  the  hedge  is  made  very 
thick  at  the  base,  an  important  point,  especially 
where  hogs  are  to  be  raised. 

The  next  process  was  to  commence  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  and  bind  down  the  plants  at  the  end  of  the. 
row,  and  then  “  wattle  ”  in  the  whole  row,  which 
made  it  strong  and  substantial. 

By  the  above  plan,  I  obtained  a  good  hedge,  in 
the  open  prairie  ;  and  I  can  but  believe  this  plant 
would  succeed  well,  generally,  if  this  method  of 
tending  it  were  adopted.  I  believe  the  majority  of 
failures  to  result  from  negligence  on  the  oart  of 
the  cultivator.  Sometimes,  however  the  cold 
weather  injures  them,  but  even  this  (as  I  have 
noticed)  is  generally  where  they  have  not  been 
well  tended.  Some  people  seem  to  think  that  all 
they  have  to  do,  is  to  furnish  the  plants,  and  set 
them  out,  and  then  Providence  will  make  the 
hedge  ;  and  because  this  does  not  suffice  they 
tell  the  public  that  it  is  worthless.  In  many 
places  in  this  and  adjoining  counties,  I  find  hedges, 
— or  rather  apologies  for  hedges— which  by  proper 
cultivation  might  have  been  made  valuable  ;  but 
as  they  are,  they  only  give  evidence  of  the  unfaith¬ 
fulness  of  the  owners.  Some  are  partially  cul¬ 
tivated  for  a  year  or  two,  then  turned  out  without 
further  attention.  Others  are  placed  on  the  em¬ 
bankments  of  ditches ;  in  such  cases  the  owner 
need  not  expect  them  to  be  of  any  service.  I 
would  much  sooner  think  of  placing  them  in  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch  than  on  top,  for  then  they 
would  have  a  better  opportunity  for  receiving 
water  by  the  rains,  which  they  can  not  get, 
when  on  top  of  the  embankment  of  the  ditch  ;  and, 


by  the  way,  water  is  a  very  essential  consideration 
with  the  hedge. 

Judging  then  Mr.  Editor,  from  the  manner  in 
which  this  plant  has  been  treated,  or  rather  not 
been  treated,  I  am  not  surprised  that  you  receive 
“conflicting  reports  in  relation  to  it.”  But  I 
think  the  conclusion  that  the  plant  is  of  no  value 
because  some  have  failed,  is  incorrect.  On  the 
contrary,  the  success  of  others  demonstrates  tho 
practicability  of  using  it  for  hedging  purposes. 

It  does  not  require  a  very  great  outlay,  nor  ex¬ 
tensive  laborto  make  a  hedge  ofthe  Osage  Orange 
though  a  reasonable  amount  of  care  will  be  amply 
repaid  .in  after  years.  I  will  give  you  a  brief  es¬ 
timate  of  its  cost  per  mile,  which  if  not  exactly 


correct,  is  very  nearly  so. 

Cost  of  plants,  best  quality . . . $26  50 

Setting  them  out .  8  00 

Cultivating .  5  00 

Whipping  down  and  cultivation  2nd  year .  .  15  00 

Shearing  “  3d  “  6  00 

“  “  4th  ‘  6  00 


Total... . . $56  50 


Here  then  is  a  mile  ofhedge  fence  at  a  cost  of 
a  little  less  than  sixty-dollars.  In  the  above  esti¬ 
mate,  I  have  calculated  that  the  plants  should  be 
twelve  inches  apart,  which  I  think  is  sufficient¬ 
ly  close  where  whipping  down  is  practiced. 
Some,  however,  prefer  setting  them  nearer,  in 
which  case  the  cost  of  course,  would  be  more. 
In  order  to  keep  the  hedge  in  good  shape,  it  is 
necessary  to  shear  it  every  year,  after  it  has 
attained  its  growth ;  this  however,  will  not  re¬ 
quire  much  more  time  than  is  usually  spent  in  re¬ 
pairing  rail  fences.  A  common  brier  scythe  is 
frequently  used,  and  a  man  with  one  of  these  can 
generally  shear  from  one-half  to  three-fourths,  or 
even  a  mile  per  day.  The  time  of  shearing  is  of 
some  importance,  also,  since  when  it  is  done 
late  in  the  season,  the  young  shoots  will  be  in¬ 
jured.  I  prefer  attending  to  this  work  in  the  early 
part  of  June.  Early  shearing  and  thorough  culti* 
vation  are  important  to  the  hedge  in  order  that  it 
may  thrive  well,  and  stand  the  Winter  well. 

The  soil  best  adapted  to  the  Osage  Orange,  is 
a  loose,  rich,  damp,  or  even  wet  soil,  if  there  is  no 
water  standing  on  it.  I  have,  however,  seen  it 
flourish  on  tolerably  sandy  soil.  It  may  be  seen 
growing  in  its  native  forest,  along  the  Trinity 
River  (Texas),  where  the  land  is  quite  wet  at 
times,  and  frequently  overflown.  It  usually  grows 
well  where  corn  does. 

In  point  of  beauty,  I  think  it  superior  to  either 
wood  or  iron  fences.  Where  a  complete  hedge  is 
made  of  it,  the  foliage  is  so  thick  that  it  can  not 
be  seen  through. 

I  have  never  seen  a  decayed  Osage  Orange  tree 
in  my  life.  In  the  above  mentioned  bottoms,  full 
grown  Osage  Orange  trees  may  be  seen,  some  of 
them  three  feet  in  diameter,  which  had  sprouted 
from  the  roots  of  the  original  stock,  while  the  lat¬ 
ter,  though  killed  while  small,  three  or  four  inches 
in  diameter — is  yet,  to  all  appearance,  perfectly 
sound. 

A  correspondent  in  the  July  Agriculturist,  (page 
164)  inquires  “  if  it  would  not  do  to  drill  the  seed 
in  the  row  where  the  hedge  is  intended  to  stand.” 
This  might  do,  but  the  object  in  pursuing  the  usual 
method  is  to  have  them  of  uniform  size  and  thick¬ 
ness  in  the  row.  I  have  never  yet  found  it  neces 
sary  to  leave  twenty  feet  of  land  on  each  side  01 
the  row,  as  a  citizen  of  this  State  formerly  said, 
but  I  find  that  from  five  to  eight  feet  is  sufficient. 

I  have  thus  given  you  the  results  of  my  expe¬ 
rience  ana  observation  concerning  the  Osage 
Orange.  I  will  not  weary  your  readers  with  my 
mode  of  managing  it,  for  it  would  be  folly  to  give 
one  set  of  rules  for  all  sections  of  the  Union. 
What  suggestions  I  have  made  concerning  it,  are 
founded  on  my  knowledge  of  it  in  this  State  only  s 
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and  are  perhaps  not  so  well  suited  to  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  I  have  full  faith  in  the  plant, 
for  hedging  purposes  ;  and  think  others  will  have, 
too,  when  they  become  fully  acquainted  with  it. 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  many  are  waking  up  and 
finding  out  its  true  value.  Many  are  trying  it,  and 
succeeding  finely.  Good  hedges  may  be  seen  in 
Logan,  Morgan,  Menard,  McLean,  and  other  coun¬ 
ties  of  this  State.  Out  of  seven  hedges  I  saw, 
(in  two  counties,)  that  were  much  exposed,  only 
one  was  injured  by  the  Winter;  and  that  gave 
signs  of  having  been  badly  treated. 

Jno.  A.  Knox 

Walker’s  Grove,  Mason  County,  Ill. 

Remarks. — We  thank  Mr.  Knox,  for  his  defence 
of  the  plant,  and  especially  for  his  particular  di¬ 
rections  regarding  cultivation.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  Mason  County,  Ill., 
is  in  about  the  latitude  of  40°,  which  is  the  paral- 
ell  of  Philadelphia.  A  large  portion  of  the  pra- 
rie  country  of  Illinois  and  Iowa,  where  hedges  are 
most  needed,  are  north  of  that  latitude.  We  think, 
moreover,  that  the  experience  of  others,  no  fur¬ 
ther  north  than  40°,  proved  that  the  Osage  Orange 
would  not  endure  cold  like  that  of  the  past  two 
Winters.  Let  us  have  full  returns  on  this  point. 
In  the  hands  of  such  skillful  men  as  Mr.  K.  ap¬ 
pears  to  be,  the  trouble  of  planting  and  annual 
cultivation  is  less  than  we  have  estimated  it  for 
the  general  mass  of  farmers. 


FURTHER  ON  THE  OSAGE 
ORANGE. 

Since  putting  the  above  article  in  type,  we 
have  had  sundry  notes  on  the  same  topic,  and  we 
find  most  of  the  journals  in  Northern  Illinois, 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  are  pretty  unanimous  in  a 
want  of  faith  in  the  hardiness  of  the  Osage  Or¬ 
ange.  The  “Spirit  ol  the  Agricultural  Press,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  Champaign  County,  Eastern  Illinois,  40° 
north  latitude,  says : 

“  About  four  years  ago  the  Illinois  Central  Rail¬ 
road  Company  contracted  with  an  Ohio  firm,  for 
building  a  hedge,  on  each  side  of  its  line,  from 
Chicago  south,  75  miles  nearly,  making  in  all  150 
miles  of  hedge,  which  was  to  fence  the  line.  In 
the  course  of  two  or  three  years  the  Hedge  Com¬ 
pany  set  from  30  to  50  miles,  and  then  abandoned 
the  job,  and  the  hedge  remains  as  they  left  it — a 
shabby  piece  of  business.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
the  Osage  Orange  hedge  will  not,  for  at  least  10 
years  to  come,  prove  a  fence  for  Illinois  prairies. 
Carefully  cultivated,  that  is,  hoed  three  or  four 
times  a  year,  cut  down  careful  yearly,  and  fenced, 
and  protected  from  prairie  fires,  the  Osage  Or¬ 
ange  makes  a  fence,  which  for  strength,  beauty 
and  durability,  cannot  be  matched  or  exceeded. 
If  left  without  cultivation,  its  failure  to  make  a 
fence,  or  even  a  respectable  growth,  is  certain. 
If  properly  cultivated  we  should  have  no  fears  ol 
Killing  by  frost  south  of  41® — north  of  that  line  its 
fate  would  be  doubtful.  A  good  fence  with  posts 
8  feet  apart,  and  5  boards  high,  costs  our  farmers 
from  $1  to  $1  25  per  rod.  An  Osage  Orange 
Hodge  will  cost  twice  that  sum  before  it  will  be 
fit  to  turn  stock— not  reckoning  the  cost  of  the 
fences  you  have  to  make  to  fence  the  fence.” 

'■'HE  OSAGE  ORANGE  IN  LAW. 

The  Ottawa  Free  Trader,  in  La  Salle  County, 
latitude  41°  to  41£°,)  refers  to  trouble  between 
the  farmers  thereabouts  and  the  planters  of  Osage 
Orange  hedges.  A  farmer  in  that  county,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Illinois  River,  contracted 
with  one  of  the  hedge  companies  to  plant  and 
take  care  ol  a  hedge  for  five  years,  he  to  pay  three- 


tenths  the  first  year,  two-tenths  the  second  year, 
and  so  on.  The  company  planted  the  hedge  a 
year  ago  last  Spring,  receiving  the  first  payment. 
Last  Winter  the  hedge  was  killed  out,  scafcely  a 
plant  surviving.  The  past  Spring  the  company 
reset  the  hedge  and  demanded  the  second  pay¬ 
ment  ;  but  the  farmer  claimed  that  inasmuch  as 
the  hedge  was  totally  killed  last  Winter,  the  re¬ 
setting  this  year  must  count  as  the  first  setting, 
for  which  he  had  already  paid.  He  non-suited 
the  company,  but  it  was  on  a  technical  point  only, 
so  that  there  was  no  decision  on  the  merits  of 
the  question,  which  is  to  have  a  hearing  in  the 
Circuit  Court.  There  are  many  farmers  in  Illi¬ 
nois  in  a  similar  condil  ion  to  the  one  referred  to 
above,  and  we  shall  look  with  considerable  inter¬ 
est  for  the  final  decision.  We  have  had  some 
experience  of  the  attempts  of  large  companies  to 
impose  upon  individual  farmers,  and  know  how 
to  sympathize  with  the  latter.  We  have  a  very 
vivid  recollection  of  being  “  sued  ”  for  $30  for  a 
Fanning  Mill,  set  down  on  the  farm  “  for  trial,” 
against  onr  wishes,  and  almost  against  even 
our  permission.  We  also  remember  the  chop- 
fallen  look  of  the  agent  of  the  “  Fanning 
Mill  Company,”  as,  at  the  end  of  the  suit,  he  paid 
his  own  costs,  took  away  the  mill,  and  paid  us  five 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  its  storage. 


TIMOTHY  BUNKER,  ESQ.,  ON  A 
JOURNEY. 


His  views  of  Railroads — Farm  Improvements — 

Sand  Barrens — Swamps — Sorghum. 

Mr.  Editor. — I  do  not  know  but  you  have 
thought  that  my  letters  to  your  paper  have  “  gin 
out,”  seeing  that  I  did  not  write  anything  the 
past  two  months.  But  the  fact  was,  I  have  been 
off  to  see  what  was  going  on  in  the  world,  outside 
of  my  own  farm.  You  see  there  are  some  peo¬ 
ple  up  here  that  think  Hookertown  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  world  exactly,  and  they  haven’t  the 
least  idea  but  what  the  whole  world  turns  round 
on  ouraxi^.  In  fact  they  believe  that  the  north 
pole  runs  straight  through  our  meeting-house 
steeple,  ana  wnat  can’t  be  learned  in  our  parish, 
is  not  worth  knowing.  Ned  Bottom,  a  man  of 
seventy,  was  never  ten  miles  from  home,  and 
never  saw  a  steamboat  nor  a  locomotive.  It  was 
only  last  night  that  he  was  bragging  about  it,  as 
if  it  was  something  to  be  proud  of.  “  He  had 
never  been  caught  in  one  of  those  man-traps. 
Not  he  1” 

I  suppose  it  is  a  fact,  that  a  good  many  people 
get  hurt  on  the  railroads,  but  I  guess  not  so  many 
in  proportion  to  the  travel  as  are  injured  in  the 
old-fashioned  way  of  horse  and  carriage  journey¬ 
ing.  I  cannot  see  what  Providence  has  suffered 
such  things  to  be  invented  for,  unless  he  designs 
folks  should  use  them  to  find  out  what  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  made  of,  and  what  other  people  are 
doing.  Our  minister  preached  a  sermon  a  while 
ago  about  “  Many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowl¬ 
edge  shall  be  increased,”  and  he  thought  the  day 
of  the  fulfillment  of  this  prophecy  had  come. 
Now  I  suppose  I  don’t  hear  any  too  much  of  ser¬ 
mons,  and  practice  altogether  too  little.  But  I 
heard  the  whole  of  this,  and  thought  I  would  ful¬ 
fill  my  part  ol  the  prophecy,  and  started  off  in 
the  cars,  with  my  wife,  the  same  week. 

We  first  went  up  to  Uncle  Philip  Scranton’s,  a 
brother  of  Sally’s,  who  lives  in  Farmdale,  over 
east  of  Hookertown.  Connecticut,  you  know,  is 
all  cut  up  into  railroads,  and  has  more  track  to 
the  square  mile  than  any  other  State  in  the  Un¬ 
ion.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  influence  these 
railroads  have  had  upon  the  farms,  wherever  I 
have  traveled.  Almost  every  farmer  lives  within 


sound  of  the  whistle,  and  has  a  ready  market  fen 
all  he  can  raise,  at  the  depot  or  nearest  village 
Instead  of  going  off  to  Providence  or  Boston,  a 
week’s  journey,  to  sell  his  cheese,  butter,  and 
poultry,  an  hour’s  ride  in  the  morning  brings  him 
to  a  market.  He  loses  little  time  and  gets  a 
higher  price.  This  stimulates  production,  and  it 
is  wonderful  to  see  the  rocky  lands,  and  the 
swamps  that  have  been  brought  under  cultivation 
to  meet  the  increased  demand  for  farm  crops. 

Uncle  Philip  is  a  farmer  of  the  old  school,  but 
keeps  up  with  the  times  better  than  a  good  many 
young  men.  He  used  to  take  the  old  New-Eng 
land  Farmer  forty  years  ago,  and  got  a  good  many 
ideas  from  Fessenden  and  others,  who  sought  to 
improve  farming  in  those  days.  You  can  see 
where  those  ideas  have  been  bearing  fruit  on  his 
farm  ever  since.  He  reclaimed  a  swamp  by 
ditching,  bogging,  and  covering  with  gravel,  thir 
ty  years  ago,  and  it  bears  near  three  tons  of  hay 
to  the  acre  now. 

He  has  found  that  it  pays  to  clear  up  rocky 
fields,  so  rocky  that  most  lazy  men  get  discour¬ 
aged.  He  has  worked  up  these  rocks  into  heavy 
stone  walls,  with  a  handsome  face,  and  well  cap¬ 
ped.  He  finds  these  cleared  rocky  lands  just  the 
spot  for  orchards,  and  some  of  the  finest  trees  he 
has  are  upon  these  reclaimed  pastures.  It  is  as¬ 
tonishing  to  see  what  a  sight  of  work  a  man  can 
do  in  a  life-time,  and  what  a  beautiful  homestead 
he  can  make  of  rough  barren  acres. 

He  has  a  nice  garden  full  of  fine  vegetables, 
which  are  now  in  their  glory.  Up  in  one  corner 
there  is  a  lot  of  bee-hives,  full  of  music  and  hon¬ 
ey,  setting  the  owner  a  good  example  in  the  way 
of  industry,  and  rewarding  him  for  his  care  with 
a  bountiful  supply  of  well-filled  comb.  All  around 
the  wall  he  has  fruit  trees  and  grape  vines,  which 
are  now  loaded  with  fruit. 

I  found  a  lot  of  your  Sugar  Cane  up  here,  and 
indeed  I  have  seen  it  all  through  the  State  where 
I  have  traveled.  One  farmer,  who  had  a  large 
lot,  was  going  to  run  it  through  his  cider  mill  to 
crush  the  canes,  and  thought  it  would  answer  all 
the  purpose  of  a  sugar-mill.  Uncle  Philip  was 
trying  his  for  soiling,  and  found  it  to  work  first- 
rate.  He  sowed  sweet  corn  along  side  of  it,  both 
in  drills,  and  found  that  the  cane  gave  the  most 
fodder,  and  that  the  cows  would  eat  it  the  quick¬ 
est.  He  says  there  is  almost  no  end  to  the  amount 
of  stock  a  man  can  Summer,  if  he  will  only  sow 
corn  or  sorghum.  He  thinks  he  gets  a  quarter 
more  milk  from  his  cows  for  this  daily  fodder. 
He  feeds  only  at  noon,  every  day.  He  thinks 
this  is  the  best  time,  because  the  cows  have  all 
the  morning  to  eat  grass,  and  then  the  new  kind 
of  food  offered  at  noon  induces  them  to  eat  more. 
The  more  food  you  can  induce  a  cow  to  eat  and 
digest,  the  more  milk  you  will  get,  and  the  more 
profit  you  will  find  in  keeping  her.  This  is  one 
of  his  maxims,  and  I  guess  he  is  right.  His  stock 
is  a  mixture  of  grade  Devons  and  grade  Durhams. 
He  averages  about  three  hundred  pounds  of 
cheese  to  the  cow,  every  year. 

Another  of  Uncle  Philip’s  experiments  is  re¬ 
claiming  a  sand  barren.  He  had  about  six  acres 
of  such  poor  sandy  land  that  nothing  would  grow 
on  it.  It  was  not  worth  the  taxes  paid  on  it.  He 
has  put  on  muck  and  stable  manure  in  such  quan¬ 
tities,  that  it  will  now  yield  forty  bushels  of  corn 
to  the  acre.  I  find  he  has  a  great  idea  of  muck, 
as  all  the  farmers  have  in  this  region. 

In-doors,  Uncle  Philip’s  wife  manages  things 
quite  as  well  as  he  does  upon  the  farm.  The 
butter  and  cheese  are  well  made,  and  the  house 
is  well  kept.  I  wish  the  Tribune  man,  that  told 
such  stories  about  country  cooking,  could  have 
set  at  her  table  for  a  week,  as  we  did.  The 
coffee  and  tea  were  enough  sight  better  than  I 
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ever  found  in  your  city,  and  the  bread,  meat,  and 
vegetables,  were  all  that  an  epicure  could  desire. 

I  had  no  idea,  when  I  stopped  writing,  that  so 
many  of  your  city  folks  was  a  going  to  follow  my 
example,  and  suspend.  I  shall  have  to  bo  more 
careful  of  my  conduct. 

Yours  to  command, 

Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 


Hooke rt-'wn,  Conn.,  October  15th,  1857. 


THE  A  QUAE,  HIM- 

“  A  NEW  PLEASURE.” 


Though  the  chief  aim  of  this  journal  is,  to  col¬ 
lect  and  disseminate  information  referring  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  practical  labors  of  the  field,  the  garden, 
and  the  in-door  operations  of  the  rural  home,  yet, 
as  we  have  now  more  room,  a  small  portion  of 
our  pages  may  be  appropriately  devoted  to  those 
branches  gf  the  fine  arts  in  which  every  lover  of 
nature  has  a  direct  or  indirect  interest.  In  our 
last  number,  at  page  229,  we  introduced  descrip¬ 
tions  and  illustrations  of  several  ornamental 
structures  for  the  garden  and  lawn  or  yard,  and 
we  have  more  of  them  in  course  of  preparation. 
We  now  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  our 
readers  some  information  on  a  topic  of  intense 
interest,  which  will  be  new  to  most,  if  not  all, 
since,  from  its  recent  development,  but  little  is 
known  on  the  subject  in  this  country,  or  even 
abroad,  though  a  very  lively  interest  is  just  now 
awakened  in  England,  where  the  first  discoveries 
have  been  made  within  six  or  eight  years. 

The  cut.  above,  represents  a  simple  glass  box 
standing  upon  a  common  table,  in  which  are 
a  variety  of  plants,  fishes,  and  small  animals. 
What  is  of  most  interest,  is  the  fact  that  these 
plants  and  animals  are  so  situated  that  they  will 
live  and  flourish  for  years,  in  the  same  limited 
cage,  if  such  we  may  call  it,  and  that,  loo,  with¬ 
out  any  change,  of  the  watci  in  which  they  dwell. 
And  this  remarkable  condition  is  brought  about  by 
the  simple  application  of  one  of  those  beautiful  laws 
which  seern  to  govern  a  wise  Providence  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  whole  animal  and  vegetable 
creation  of  our  eaHh.  When  we  come  to  under¬ 
stand  this,  we  can  but  have  increasing  wonder, 
and  admiration  of  the  infinite  wisdom  and  skill  of 
Him  who  made,  and  governs,  and  upholds  all 
things.  But  let  us  study  our  glass  water-box  and 
understand  what  there  is  particularly  curious  j 
(tbout.  it.  1 


It  is  called  an  Aquarium,  which  signifies  simply 
a  water-tank  of  any  shape,  for  rearing  water  grow¬ 
ing  plants.  This  might,  perhaps,  be  more  prop¬ 
erly  named  an  aqua- vivarium,  or  living  water- 
tank,  as  it  is  designed  both  for  animals  and  for 
plants.  Most  persons  have  seen  the  common 
glass  globes  containing  the  yellow  gold-fish,  but 
those  who  have  tried  to  keep  them  know  by  ex¬ 
perience,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  preserve 
the  fish  alive  without  the  most  careful  attention. 
To  forget  or  neglect  a  daily  change  of  water  soon 
results  in  loss  of  the  fish.  The  new  discoveries 
will  enable  us  to  keep  in  our  houses,  or  gardens,  all 
the  smaller  varieties  of  fresh  and  sea-water  ani¬ 
mals,  without  this  constant  attention.  Artificial 
lakes,  ponds  and  miniature  streams  can  be  con¬ 
structed  at  will,  and  we  expect  soon  to  see,  even 
in  far  inland  towns,  actual  representatives  of  the 
bottoms,  not  only  of  fresh  water  rivers,  lakes  and 
ponds,  but  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean  itself  We 
will  not  stop  now  to  speak  of  the  intense  interest 
connected  with  such  living,  hut  ever  changing  pic¬ 
tures  of  animal  life,  pictures  which  no  painter’s 
pencil  can  ever  imitate,  but  we  will  endeavor  to 
explain  in  plain  language  the  principles  involved 
in  the  construction  of  the  Aquarium. 

Plants  and  fishes  need  to  breathe  as  much  as  do 
land  animals.  Fishes  get  their  air  from  water. 
If  we  boil  water,  this  expels  the  air,  and  a  fish 
put  into  water  just  boiled  will  very  soon  die  for 
want  of  air.  All  animated  beings,  whether  in  or 
out  of  water,  require  the  same  kind  of  air  as  hu¬ 
man  beings,  to  support  life.  Plants  require  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  air. 

If  by  the  aid  of  Chemistry  we  examine  the  air 
we  breathe,  we  shall  find  that  each  little  particle 
of  it  is  made  up  of  three  atoms.  Two  of  these 


are  alike  and  are  called  Nitrogen.  The  other  is 
called  Oxygen.  We  may  suppose  them  put  to¬ 
gether  thus :  NON.  But  it  is  only  the  oxygen,  O, 
that  we  need  in  breathing ;  and  so  it  is  with  the 
fishes  and  other  water  animals. 

When  we  take  air  into  our  lungs,  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  blood,  and  it  finds  there  litt/e 
particles  of  another  substance,  derived  from  the 
food  we  eat,  and  called  carbon.  The  oxygen 
leaves  the  nitrogen  in  the  air,  and  two  atoms  ol 
it  unite  with  one  of  the  carbon,  and  form  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  OCO,  so  that  two  particles  of  air,  NON, 
NON,  going  into  the  lungs  when  drawing  in  the 
breath  come  out  thus  N,  N,  N,  N  and  OCO,  that 
is,  it  brings  out  a  particle  of  carbon,  C.  Precisely 
the  same  change  takes  place  in  the  lungs  or  gills 
of  a  fish.  The  fish,  however,  may  find  the  oxy¬ 
gen,  0,  in  the  water  without  the  nitrogen,  N.  This 
carbonic  acid,  OCO,  which  comes  from  the  lungs, 
is  a  poisonous  substance,  so  to  speak,  and  a  per 
son  or  animal  confined  in  a  small  space,  where  it 
would  be  necessary  to  breathe  over  the  carbonic 
acid  thrown  out  from  the  lungs  or  gills,  would 
soon  be  suffocated. 

Now  let  us  see  how  plants  breathe.  On  the 
leaves,  and  often  on  the  bark,  are  myriads  of  lit¬ 
tle  pores  or  holes.  These  draw  in  precisely'the 
bad  air  thrown  out  from  the  lungs  of  animals, 
that  is  the  carbonic  acid,  OCO.  The  plant  takes 
away  the  carbon  C,  ar.d  stores  it  in  its  cells,  as 
food  to  increase  its  growth,  while  it  sends  back 
into  the  atmosphere  or  into  the  water,  the  oxy¬ 
gen  0,  0,  which  it  does  not  need.  Here  then  wo 
see  that  a  person  can  go  into  a  very  small  room 
and  live  a  long  time  there,  if  the  room  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  large  number  of  plants,  because  when 
he  takes  in  air  and  sends  out  carbonic  acid  into 
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Fig.  3. 

1  and  2.  The  Common  Sticklebacks  ( Gasterosleus  trachvrus  and  Leiurus) 
and  their  Nests. 

3.  The  Caddis  Worm.  4.  The  Marsh  Snail.  5.  The  Water  Scorpion. 


the  room,  the  plants  take  in  the  carbonic  acid  and  send  out  pure 
oxygen  again.  (It  should  be  stated  here,  that  the  plants  only  send 
out  oxygen  during  daylight,  so  that  while  plants  are  healthful  in 
the  day  time,  they  are  not  so  in  a  room  occupied  at  night.) 

It  was  the  application  of  the  above  principles  which  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  Aquarium ,  or  aqua-vivarium.  Fishes,  or  other 
water  animals,  put  into  a  confined  portion  of  water,  after  a  time, 
use  up  all  the  oxygen  it  contains,  and  replace  it  with  poisonous 
carbonic  acid,  so  that  fresh  water  containing  new  supplies  of  air 
must  be  given  to  them.  Sometimes  all  the  fishes  in  a  small  pond,  | 
without  plants,  will  be  killed  during  winter,  because  the  ice  on  the  j 
surface  prevents  the  access  of  air.  They  are  often  seen  to  rush  to  ! 
a  hole  cut  through  the  ice,  in  order  to  get  a  draught  of  fresh  air. 
But  put  in  the  water  such  plants  as  will  grow  there,  and  these  ! 
will  use  the  carbonic  acid  produced  by  the  fishes,  and  return  a  new 
supply  of  pure  oxygen  for  them. 

In  the  glass  vessels  or  aquariums  shown  in  the  illustrations, 
figures  1,  2,  3  and  4,  we  see  fishes  and  plants  together,  and  though 
the  quantity  of  water  be  small,  there  is  no  need  of  changing  it,  for 
months  or  years,  since,  as  above  explained,  the  united  breathing  of 
the  animals  and  plants  keeps  it  pure.  It  will  be  seen  that  to  have 
a  healthy  aquarium,  the  ratio  of  plants  to  animals  must  be  such 
that  their  action  upon  the  water  will  counterbalance  each  other. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  is  necessary  in  an  aquarium.  It  is  found  ' 
that  the  excrements  of  the  animals  and  the  decaying  portions  of  \ 
the  plants  will,  in  a  short  time,  render  the  water  foul,  and  unfit : 
for  either  animals  or  plants.  A  beautiful  discovery  counteracts 
this  difficulty.  We  find  that  water  snails  of  several  kinds,  as  well 
as  various  other  small  animals,  actually  feed  upon  these  decaying 
substances.  These  snails,  thus  formed  from  decaying  matter,  in 
turn  become  pure  food  for  the  fishes  themselves.  Did  it  ever  oc¬ 
cur  to  you,  reader,  that  the  snails  in  the  bottoms  of  rivers,  lakes 
and  oceans  are  litterally  scavengers,  whose  office  seems  to  be  to 
“  clean  up  ”  the  habitations  of  other  animals,  and  purify  the  water 
in  which  they  live.  Yet  such  is  the  case,  and  the  more  we  study 
the  Creator’s  works,  the  more  we  shall  be  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  He  has  made  nothing  in  vain. 

So,  then,  a  perfect  aquarium  is  ope  which,  like  the  natural  reser¬ 


voirs  of  water,  contains  animals  to  breathe  oxygen,  and  form  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  plants  to  absorb  the  carbonic  acid  and  restore  pure  oxy 
gen,  and  snails  or  other  small  animals  to  consume  the  decaying 
materials  of  both  large  animals  and  plants,  and  thus  keep  the  wa¬ 
ter  pure. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 

Aquariums  are  made  of  various  forms  and  sizes.  Figures  1  and 
2  illustrate  two  of  the  simplest.  Figure  1  is  a  box  with  glass 
sides.  It  may  be  but  a  foot  or  two  in  length,  width  and  hight,  or 
it  may  be  several  feet  long  and  wide.  An  English  gentleman,  Mr. 
Gosse,  who  has  made  many  improvements  upon  the  first  discov¬ 
eries  of  Mr.  Warrington,  actually  kept  over  one  hundred  living 
specimens  in  a  box  like  this,  only  two  feet  long  and  one- 
and-a-half  feet  wide.  He,  however,  found  his  vessel  too  small, 
and  the  number  of  animals  was  decreased.  Those  of  this  shape, 
now  made  for  sale  by  dealers  in  England,  are  usually  formed  with 
slate  floors  and  backs,  and  zinc  columns  and  mountings.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  putty,  cement  or  paint  be  not  so  used  as  to  in¬ 
jure  the  water.  The  smallest  and  most  simple  are  about  15  inches 
long,  and  10  inches  broad.  These  may  be  set  upon  a  mantel,  a 
shelf,  or  on  a  small  table  as  here  represented.  A  bed  of  pebbles 
and  sand,  about  three  inches  deep,  is  placed  upon  the  floor.  Pieces 
of  rock  are  variously  arranged  to  give  variety  and  a  pleasing  effect 
upon  the  eye.  A  point  or  two  of  the  rock-work  may  well  project 
above  the  water.  Various  kinds  of  water-growing  plants  are  set 
in  the  sand,  such  as  watei-lilies,  water-plantains,  water-iris,  ai row- 
head,  water-cress,  rnarestail,  duck-weed,  &c.  There  are,  as  yet, 
v°ry  few  aquariums  in  this  country,  except  a  fine  collection  just 
introduced  into  the  American  Museum  in  this  city.  These  are  a 
pleasing  sight,  well  worthy  a  day’s  visit.  We  have  spent  many 
piofitable  hours  in  studying  these  caged  inhabitants  of  the  deep, 
disporting  in  their  own  element,  and  exhibiting  all  thenatuial  phe¬ 
nomena  of  active  life.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  proprietors, 
Messrs.  Greenwood  &  Butler,  are  preparing  to  furnish  the  glass 
vessels,  ready  stocked,  when  desired,  and  at  reasonable  prices,  i 
I  No.  2  is  a  common  bell-glass,  of  the  simpliest,  cheapest  kind, 
|  mounted  upon  ;i  turned  wooden  stand.  On  the  top  ot  the  two 


Fig.  4. 

1  $ 2.  Minnow?.  8,  Ths  Perch.  4.  TheTench.  r,.  The  Eoacil 
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stones  are  placed  small  masses  of  earth,  just  above 
the  water  surface,  so  that  the  roots  of  the  fern, 
forget-me-not,  and  sundew  planted  there  will  ex¬ 
tend  down  into  the  water.  In  the  centre  is  the 
Arum,  ( Calla  JEtheopica),  a  magnificent  ornamen¬ 
tal  plant,  that  always  flourishes  best  in  water.  The 
plants  named  above  may  be  substituted.  The  ani¬ 
mals  are  perches,  minnows,  water-beetles,  mud- 
snails,  &c. 

Fig.  3  is  introduced  to  show  an  interesting  spe¬ 
cies  of  fish,  of  diminutive  size,  called  the  Stickle¬ 
back,  which  builds  a  nest  in  the  water  for  its  eggs. 
VVe  must  not  now  take  space  to  narrate  the  many 
very  intereptimt  peculiarities  of  this  fish.  Our 
readers  will  find  them  described  at  length  in  an 
English  Book,  by  Noel  Humphreys,  entitled 
"  Ocean  and  River  Gardens.”  We  are  indebted 
to  this  work  for  the  originals  of  the  figures  2,  3 
and  4.  (Fig.  1  was  drawn  as  well  as  engraved  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  Agriculturist.)  We  hope  some 
American  publisher  will  soon  issue  a  cheap  illus¬ 
trated  edition  of  Mr.  Humphreys’  work.  The 
English  edition  costs  $3.  It  is,  however,  beauti¬ 
fully  executed,  contains  24  finely  colored  plates, 
and  is  cheap  even  at  that  price.  It  should  be  pro¬ 
cured  by  those  who  make  the  first  attempts  to  sup¬ 
ply  themselves  with  Aquariums. 

Fig.  4  is  a  section  of  an  aquarium  which  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  explained  by  the  accompanying  notes. 


CHOICE  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 


The  season  for  transplanting  having  again  ar- 
ived.  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  few  shade 
rees,  which,  though  not  very  common  and  pop¬ 
ular  throughout  the  country,  are  yet  ver>r  beautiful, 
and  worthy  the  special  notice  of  arboriculturists. 

The  Judas  tree,  or  Red  Bud  ( Cercis  canadensis). 
This  is  not  a  large  tree,  it  seldom  reaches  higher 
i  ban  thirty-five  feet.  It  is  found  sparsely  scat¬ 
hed  in'  sheltered  valleys,  in  all  parts  ofthe  coun¬ 
try,  from  Maine  to  the  Carolinas,  though  it 
abounds  most  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  We 
have  seen  it  growing  even  in  Florida,  but  wheth¬ 
er  indigenous  there  or  not,  we  did  not  learn.  » 

The  branches  of  this  tree  resemble  in  their 
general  outline,  a  flattened  umbrella.  The  leaves 
are  exceedingly  neat  and  pleasant  to  the  eye,  be¬ 
ing  of  medium  size,  heart-shaped,  dark  green 
above  and  silvery  underneath,  and  looking  as  if 
they  had  just  been  washed  by  a  shower.  Flowers 
appear  upon  the  twigs  early  in  Spring  before  the 
leaves  put  forth.  They  are  small,  shaped  like  the 
pea-blossom,  and  are  of  a  deep  purplish  rose-color. 
They  grow  in  clusters  completely  covering  the 
branches,  and  are  conspicuous  from  quite  a  dis¬ 
tance.  Hence  the  name,  Red  Bud.  The  rosy 
blossoms  of  this  tree  combined  with  the  white  of 
the  dog- wood,  and  the  scarlet  of  the  maple,  form 
an  agreeable  sight  in  Spring.  These  flowers  are 
succeeded  in  Summer  by  brown  seed-pods,  six  or 
eight  inches  long,  which  hang  on  the  trees  through¬ 
out  the  Winter.  Its  name,  “Judas  Tree,”  was 
given  it  by  Gerard,  an  old  English  gardener  and 
writer,  in  1596,  who  relates  that  “this  is  die  tree 
whereon  Judas  did  hange  himselfe  ;  and  not  upon 
the  elder-tree,  as  it  is  sometimes  said.” 

This  tree  grows  rapidly  enough  anywhere,  but 
succeeds  best  in  a  cool,  moist  and  half  shady  sit¬ 
uation.  Insects  do  not  infest  it,  nor  does  the 
coldest  Winter  harm  it.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  it  as  one  of  the  finest  ornamental 
liees  of  medium  size. 

Cucumber  Tret,  or  Magnolia  acuminata.  This 
is  more  rarely  planted  than  the  Red  Bud.  The 
impression  prevails  quite  extensively,  that  it  is  too 
tender  for  Northern  latitudes ;  yet  it  is  indigenous 
all  along  the  ridge  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  even 
sis  far  north  aa  Central  New-York.  It  does  not 


succeed  well  in  wet  soils,  yet  it  prefers  one  mod¬ 
erately  moist  and  rich.  It  should  be  removed 
from  the  nursery  when  young,  and  be  well  treated 
until  thoroughly  established;  then  it  will  take 
care  of  itself  and  reward  all  the  planter’s  labors. 

To  those  who  have  seen  the  Cucumber  tree  we 
need  say  nothing  in  its  description  and  praise. 
For  the  benefit  of  others,  we  observe  that  it  is  as 
beautiful  as  any  other  member  of  the  Magnolia 
family,  native  or  foreign.  It  is  often  found  eighty 
feet  high,  and  with  a  trunk  three  or  four  feet  in 
diameter.  Straight  and  erect  as  a  maple,  its  top 
is  even  more  symmetrical  and  majestic.  The 
|  leaves  have  quite  a  tropical  look,  being  six  to  eight 
inches  long  and  three  to  four  broad.  It  bears 
flowers  six  inches  in  diameter,  pale  yellow,  some¬ 
times  tinged  with  blue,  and  slightly  fragrant.  The 
cones  (fruit)  are  three  inches  long,  and  when 
green,  resemble  a  cucumber,  from  which  it  derives 
its  name.  Considering  the  neatness  of  its  bark, 
its  erect  trunk,  its  well-balanced  head,  large 
leaves  and  flowers  and  striking  fruit,  it  deserves 
to  rank  as  a  first-class  tree.  As  a  nice  observer 
has  said :  “  It  is  just  the  tree,  in  its  symmetrical 
proportions,  for  planting  on  the  lawn,  or  near  the 
house,  where  it  harmonizes  with  the  architectural 
expression  of  the  bulding.” 

Tulip  Tree  or  White  Wood  ( Liriodendron  tulip- 
ifera).  Here  we  have  a  larger  tree  than  either  of 
the  preceding.  When  growing  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  it  attains  a  hight  of  one 
hundred  and  fortv  feet,  with  a  trunk  twenty  feet 
in  girth.  The  trunk  is  generally  erect,  branches 
spreading,  leaves  large,  glossy  and  of  a  delicate 
green.  The  bark  on  the  y«hnger  limbs  is  smooth 
and  ash-colored.  The  leaves  are  of  a  peculiar 
shape  ;  they  are  five  or  six  inches  broad,  and  at 
the  point  of  their  greatest  width  appear  to  have 
been  abruptly  cut  off.  It  has  yellow  flowers,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  June,  in  shape  like  a  tulip,  (whence  its 
name,)  composed  of  six  petals  which  are  mottled 
on  the  inside  with  red  and  green.  These  flowers 
from  their  contrast  with  the  foliage  of  the  tree, 
are  visible  at  quite  a  distance  and  present  a  showy 
sight.  The  tree  does  not  blossom  until  it  is  ten 
or  twelve  years  old.  The  tulip  tree  belongs  to 
the  family  of  the  magnolias,  and  is  hardly  inferior 
as  an  ornamental  tree  to  any  of  its  relatives. 
Downing  says  of  it :  “  Whosoever  has  once  seen 
it  in  a  situation  where  the  soil  was  favorable  to 
its  free  growth,  can  never  forget  it.  With  a  clean 
trunk,  straight  as  a  column  for  40  or  50  feet,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  fine'  ample  summit  of  rich  green 
foliage,  it  is,  in  our  estimation,  decidedly  the 
most  stately  tree  in  North  America.”  Occasion¬ 
ally,  when  it  is  planted  in  exposed  situations,  the 
bark  ofthe  young  tree  becomes  blistered  on  the 
south  side,  and  its  growth  materially  checked. 
By  cutting  down  a  tree  so  affected,  just  below  the 
injury,  we  once  obtained  a  handsomer  tree  than 
when  it  was  originally  planted.  Several  branches 
shot  out  on  every  side  from  the  bole  and  grew  up 
luxuriantly  into  a  grand,  globular  mass  of  waving 
foliage,  which  is  now  the  daily  delight  of  our  eyes. 


FROSTED  TREES. 

A  CELLAR  TO  PROTECT  THEM  DURING  WINTER. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  farmer,  or 
nurseryman  even,  receives  his  bundles  of  fruit,  or 
other  trees,  in  a  frosted  condition,  and  loses  a 
large  part  of  them  through  ignorance  of  the  best 
method  of  managing  them  when  in  this  state.  Of 
course  trees  are  injured  by  having  their  roots 
frozen  when  out  of  ground,  but  with  judicious 
management  the  injury  which  otherwise  might 
prove  fatal,  may  be  very  much  lessened. 

When  a  bundle  or  box  of  trees,  or  plants,  is  re¬ 
ceived  in  a  frozen  state,  do  not  unpack  them,  but 


place  them  at  once  in  a  cool  dark  cellar,  and  al¬ 
low  the  frost  to  come  out  as  gradually  as  may  be 
with  the  admission  of  as  little  light  as  possible 
After  the  frost  has  been  entirely  removed,  they 
may  be  unpacked,  and  if  the  ground  will  admit, 
plant  the  hardy  trees  at  once,  or  the  whole  mav 
be  “  heeled-in  ”  by  plowing  out  a  few  furrows 
on  a  dry  spot,  and  laying  the  trees  down  close 
together,  with  their  roots  in  the  furrow,  and 
cover  with  five  or  six  inches  of  soil.  The  trunks 
and  limbs  should  be  left  exposed.  Nurserymen 
often  have  a  cellar  on  purpose  for  the  reception 
of  trees  arriving  from  France  and  England  during 
the  Winter.  They  select  a  dry  spot,  with  a  sandy 
soil  if  possible,  and  having  excavated  the  earth 
for  four  or  five  feet  in  depth,  of  the  desired  size, 
erect  stone  or  brick  walls  around  the  sides  six  or 
seven  feet  in  hight,  and  cover  with  a  span  roof, 
having  windows  inserted  in  it.  An  entrance  of 
ample  size  is  provided  upon  the  outer  side,  se¬ 
cured  by  both  trap  and  inner  door,  the  more  ef 
fectually  to  exclude  frost.  If  the  soil  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  is  hard  or  stony,  one  foot  of  sand  may  be 
carted  and  spread  over  it.  Into  this  cellar  bun¬ 
dles  of  trees  are  put  upon  arrival,  (if  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  season,)  opened  at  a  proper  time,  and  the 
trees  set  out  in  rows,  to  remain  till  Spring.  The 
rows  are  very  near  each  other,  just  admitting  a 
person  between  them,  and  three  to  six  trees  may 
be  set  abreast  each  other  in  the  row,  thus  econo¬ 
mizing  space.  A  barn  or  other  cellar  might  be 
used  for  a  similar  purpose. 


'PLANTING  TREES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist : 

I  have  just  read  J.  F.  Hunt’s  communication  ir 
the  October  number,  on  digging  holes  and  plant¬ 
ing  trees,  and  before  finishing  his  “deep hole  dig 
ging,”  I  jumped  at  the  conclusion,  viz.: .  one  grand 
failure.  I  often  get  quite  nervous  when  one  talks 
of  digging  deep  holes  in  hard  pan  and  filling  up 
with  rich  composts,  as  I  once  fell  into  one  of 
these  three-feet-holes,  taking  a  Winter  soak, 
while  in  an  absorbing  pursuit  of  a  flock  of  quails. 
Experience  teaches  that  in  planting,  the  roots 
should  continue  their  growth  in  the  same  straight 
forward  manner  in  which  they  commenced.  The 
holes  should  be  very  broad,  but  should  not  extend 
one  inch  into  the  hard-pan  or  impervious  clay. 
You  may  enrich  the  soil  in  which  the  roots  are  to 
grow  to  your  heart’s  content,  but  do  not  decoy 
them  down  into  a  hard-pan  trap,  where  after  gorg¬ 
ing  themselves  for  a  season  the  roots  are  left  to 
water-rot  in  their  attempts  to  penetrate  a  stiff 
clay.  Never  stake  trees  for  an  orchard.  They 
will  rebound  from  a  hard  wind,  but  the  stakes  will 
not.  If  the  trees  lean  to  one  side  root-prune 
upon  that  side  in  the  Spring,  and  straighten  them 
by  degrees  after  rai..s.  For  planting  peach  trees, 
an  old  Pennsylvania  adage  runs  “  a  careful  taker 
up  and  a  lazy  planter,” — meaning  good  roots  and 
a  shallow  hole.  After  such  planting  however,  if 
not  after  all  planting,  the  ground  should  be  plowed. 

To  those  planting  trees  this  Fall  I  wish  to  say 
with  emphasis,  pause  when  the  spade  strikes  into 
and  throws  up  clay,  and  listen  to  the  death  cry  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  murdered  trees. 

C.  G.  Siewers. 

Cincinnati,  October,  1857 

Remarks. — We  say,  hard-pan,  or  no  hard-pan, 
dig  deep  broad  holes,  and  fill  in  with  good  surface 
soil,  but  always  provide  drainage  enough  to  keep 
the  bottom  of  the  holes  free  from  standing  water 
at  all  seasons.  If  you  can  not  plant  one-hundred 
trees  on  a  hard-pan,  and  provide  the  necessary 
drainage,  then  plant  fifty.  One  tree  on  deep  good 
soil  is  worth  two  on  a  shallow  soil  having  an  imper 
vious  subsoil  a  few  inches  from  the  surface. — TEd 
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STRAWBERRIES-CHAPTER  II. 

WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  GOOD  VARIETY. 

Having  gone  over  the  whole  ground  of  Straw¬ 
berry  culture,  and  there  being  nothing  to  do  in 
out-door  operations  this  month,  save  the  Winter 
protection  of  the  plants,  which  has  already  been 
described,  we  will  close  this  series  of  chapters  for 
the  present  season,  with  a  few  hints  to  those  who 
may  hereafter  bring  to  notice  new  varieties. 

We  think  there  is  a  necessity  for  some  criterion 
by  which  to  judge  of  the  comparative  value  of 
new  Seedling  varieties.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say 
that  a  strawberry  is  very  productive,  or  very 
large,  or  of  excellent  quality.  We  wish  to  know 
how  many  points  of  excellence  it  possesses.  Why 
is  it  that  Hovey’s  Seedling  has  maintained  its 
predominance  over  almost  every  variety  for  twen¬ 
ty  years  1  Simply  because  it  possesses  so  many 
points  of  excellence.  We  will  name  seven  which 
compose  our  beau-ideal  of  a  Strawberry. 

1.  Vigor. — Plants  that  will  attain  a  good  size 
nder  ordinary  treatment,  or  that  will  throw  out 

i  number  of  new  plants.  The  Crimson  Cone  is 
a  good  example.  If  kept  clear  of  runners  it  will 
make  a  large  stool.  If  suffered  to  run  it  will  soon 
ill  abroad  space,  one  plant  will  cover  thickly  more 
<han  a  square  yard.  Some  single  specimens  have 
sufficient  vigor  to  produce  in  one  season,  a  hund¬ 
red  new  plants 

2.  Hardiness. — This  includes  the  quality  of  re¬ 
sisting  the  Winter’s  frost,  and  the  Summer’s  sun. 
Some  kinds  are  injured  by  the  severe  cold,  others 
are  scorched  by  the  heat  of  Summer.  Many  of 
t  he  European  varieties  of  much  merit  are  entire¬ 
ly  worthless  when  exposed  to  our  hot  sun.  This 
■s  the  case  with  the  Fill-Basket,  Myatt’s  Pine 
Seedling  and  the  British  Queen.  (See  illustra¬ 
tions  on  page  84  April  No.)  Plants  can  be  pro¬ 
tected  in  Winter,  by  covering,  but  they  can  not 
lie  shielded  from  the  sun’srays. 

3.  Productiveness. — This  is  a  sine  qua  non. 
Those  who  plant  strawberries  want  fruit.  Under 
this  head  we  wish  to  know  what  quantity  of  fruit 
has  been  produced  from  a  square  yard  under  a 
specified  mode  of  culture.  If  the  plants  are  her¬ 
maphrodite  oi  perfect,  we  wish  to  know  what 
proportion  of  the  blossoms  will  produce  fruit. 

4.  Good  Size. — This  refers  to  uniformly  large 
and  regularly  formed  berries.  Hovey’s  Seedling 
may  be  taken  as  a  standard  of  comparison. 

5.  Good  Quality. — Solid,  rich  and  juicy,  are  the 
components  of  quality.  Here  also  Hovey’s  may 
be  referred  to  as  a  standard. 

6.  Beautiful  Color. — The  color  should  be  bright 
scarlet,  or  crimson,  and  permanent.  When  straw¬ 
berries  are  raised  for  market  the  color  is  a  matter 
of  much  importance.  Some  berries,  although 
bright  and  beautiful  when  first  picked,  loose  their 
color  after  being  exposed  a  few  hours,  and  become 
dull  and  stale  looking.  This  was  the  objection  to 
Hovey’s  Seedling,  when  first  introduced  in  the 
New-York  Market.  The  Large  Early  Scarlet  and 
the  Crimson  Cone  owe  much  of  their  popularity 
to  the  fact  that  they  retain  their  bright  color  for  a 
long  time. 

7.  A  reflexed  Calyx. — By  this  we-  meari  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  having  the  hull  bent  back  from  the  fruit. 
This  may  not  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  much  im¬ 
portance,  but  where  there  are  many  to  hull  it  is  a 
consideration.  In  some  kinds  the  calyx  adheres 
so  closely  to  the  fruit,  that  it  can  not  be  removed 
without  mutilating  the  berry. 

Wt  do  not  know  of  any  variety  comprising  fully 
all  these  ooints  of  excellence.  But  we  think  it 
possible  that  they  may  all  be  realized  yet ;  and 
even  if  they  should  not,  it  is  well  to  have  an  ideal 
before  us,  that  we  may  combine  and  select  with 
••eierenee  to  '* 


Comparing  Hovey’s  with  our  ideal  we  find  it 
fails  in  quality  and  color.  The  fruit  is  somewhat 
dry  and  not  very  high  flavored.  The  color  is 
good  when  first  picked,  but  it  soon  becomes  dull.  If 
it  had  the  color  of  the  Early  Scarlet  it  would  be  the 
most  desirable  market  fruit  of  any  yet  introduced. 

Longworth’s  Prolific  is  a  little  defective  as  re¬ 
gards  hardiness.  The  leaves  are  liable  to  be 
burnt  by  the  sun,  especially  if  the  plants  are  old 
and  the  weather  dry  and  hot.  On  this  account  it 
succeeds  best  when  the  bed  is  renewed  every 
year.  The  calyx  adheres  too  closely  to  the  ber¬ 
ries,  especially  in  the  small  sized  ones. 

Burr’s  New  Pine  was  much  thought  of  for  a 
time.  Its  great  excellence  consisted  in  its  fine 
aromatic  flavor.  It  was  deficient  in  vigor  and 
deficient  in  size,  and  only  moderately  productive. 

CONVENTION  OE  FRUIT¬ 
GROWERS. 

Leaf  Blight  and  Cracking  of  Pears — Pears  on 

Quince  Stocks — Best  Form  and  Age  of  Trees  for 

Planting — Raspberries — Blackberries — Vote  on 

Merits  of  several  Varieties  of  Fruits,  fye. 

The  Western  New-York  Fruit-Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  their  autumnal  meeting  at  Rochester, 
Sept.  18  and  19,  at  which  was  a  good  attendance 
and  a  fine  display  of  fruit.  J.  J.  Thomas,  of  Union 
Springs,  occupied  the  chair,  and  the  discussions 
throughout  were  of  an  interesting  character.  The 
causes  of  the  leaf-blight,  and  cracking  of  the  pear, 
was  the  first  subject  which  claimed  attention,  but 
after  a  lengthy  discussion,  the  subject  was  left 
with  a  recommendation  to  plant  varieties  not  lia¬ 
ble  to  these  diseases,  and  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  for  further  investigation,  to  report  at  the 
next  meeting. 

Another  question  of  much  interest  was,  “wheth¬ 
er  the  pear  on  quince  could  be  profitably  cultivat¬ 
ed  on  a  large  scale  for  market  purposes.”  This 
called  out  a  free  expression  of  opinion  from  those 
who  have  given  much  attention  to  the  cultivation 
of  this  fruit,  and  the  opinion  seemed  to  obtain, 
that  with  a  proper  selection  and  planting,  good 
tillage,  and  judicious  management,  they  might  be 
a  profitable  market  crop.  It  was  recommended 
to  plant  them  in  rows,  near  together,  and  work 
like  corn. 

The  form  of  the  tree  best  suited  for  a  standard 
pear  was  next  discussed,  and  the  prevailing  sen¬ 
timent  appeared  to  be  that  the  Pyramid  is  the 
best  form,  allowing  the  trees  to  branch  near  the 
ground.  On  the  question  “  what  age  is  best  for 
planting  apple  and  pear  trees  from  Nurseries  to 
orchards  to  insure  success,”  there  was  but  one 
prevailing  sentiment,  and  that  in  favor  of  planting 
small  trees,  two  years  from  the  bud  for  pear,  cherry 
and  plum,  and  three  years  at  most  for  the  apple. 

The  smaller  fruits  claimed  some  attention,  and 
among  raspberries  Brinkle’s  Orange  was  recom¬ 
mended,  together  with  the  Hudson  River  Ant¬ 
werp.  Of  blackberries,  the  New  Rochelle  was 
highly  praised.  It  should  be  allowed  to  fully  ripen 
before  picking.  A  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  to  call  this  fruit  (sometimes  termed  the 
Lawton)  the  New  Rochelle  Blackberry. 

A  list  of  apples,  pears  and  peaches,  for  market¬ 
ing,  was  balloted  for,  and  resulted  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  preferences, — those  first  named  having  the 
highest  vote  : 

Applts — R.  I.  Greening,  Baldwin,  Roxbury  Rus¬ 
set,  Red  Astrachan,  King  of  Tompkins  Co.,  Tol- 
inan  Sweet,  Northern  Spy  and  Esopus  Spitzenburg. 

Pears — Bartlett,  Louise  Bonne,  Duchesse  d’An- 
gouleme.  White  Doyenne  (1),  Easter  Beurre, 
Lawrence,  Seckel,  Vicar  of  Winkfield  and  Flem¬ 
ish  Beauty. 

Peaches — Crawford’s  Early.  Crawford’s  Late, 
Old  Mixon  free-stone,  and  Early  York. 


GRAPE  CULTURE-NO.  XL 

BY  WILLIAM  CHORLTON. 


Most  of  our  labors  for  the  present  season  are 
now  finished,  and  according  to  good  or  bad  man¬ 
agement,  or  injurious  effects  of  the  wet  and  cold 
Summer,  so  have  been  the  results.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  latter  drawback,  the  wood  of  all 
out-door  grape-vines,  and  also  that  in  most  cold 
graperies,  has  not  thoroughly  ripened,  which  ren¬ 
ders  it  necessary  to  assist  by  artificial  means  to 
make  up  the  deficiency.  This,  in  out-door  cul¬ 
ture,  may  be  done  by  removing  the  superfluous 
shoots,  thus  allowing  the  sun  to  act  upon  the 
branches,  and  further  centralize  or  ripen  the 
juices,  thus  reducing  the  quantity  of  aqueous  mat¬ 
ter  contained  in  the  vine.  Do  not,  however,  in¬ 
jure  the  leaves  on  the  remaining  branches,  as 
respiration  would  be  checked,  and  the  object  in¬ 
tended  to  be  gained  prevented.  It  is  advisable  to 
follow  up  the  same  course  with  late  crops  ander 
glass,  and,  in  addition,  to  deviate  a  trifle  from 
general  practice  by  keeping  the  house  a  little 
warmer  than  usual.  This  may  be  accomplished 
by  keeping  the  lower  ventilators  closed,  by  which 
a  higher  temperature  will  be  maintained  near  the 
bottom  of  the  house.  A  free  circulation,  quite 
sufficient  for  all  purposes,  may  be  admitted  by  the 
upper  openings.  A  genial  and  dry  atmosphere 
will  thus  be  secured,  which  will  enable  the  vines, 
to  complete  the  ripening  process  without  check, 
and  if  the  house  be  entirely  closed  at  night  when 
there  is  danger  of  frost,  the  leaves  will  be  kept  in 
a  growing  state  for  a  longer  time.  Never  let  a 
grape  vine  leaf  be  injured  by  extreme  cold  before 
it  is  mature,  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it.  So  long 
as  it  remains  green,  it  is  doing  seryice  to  the  vine 
In  a  healthy  plant  of  any  kind,  when  nature  has 
accomplished  her  purpose  she  will  cast  off  the 
useless  parts,  and  any  interference  in  this  partic 
ular  leads  to  injurious  effects.  Where  new  plant 
ings  are  intended,  the  early  part  of  this  month  is 
the  best  time  for  making  preparations,  as  the 
needful  operations  can  now  be  executed  much 
better  while  the  ground  is  in  good  working  order, 
and  not  saturated  with  water.  For  the  vineyard, 
drain  if  necessary,  plow  a  deep  furrow,  and  follow 
with  the  subsoil  plow ;  or  when  only  of  srnal. 
extent,  trench  two  spits  deep.  Nothing  will  bt 
lost  by  the  extra  labor.  If  the  soil  be  not  natu¬ 
rally  very  fertile,  add  a  good  dressing  of  barn-yard 
manure,  or  an  abundance  of  rotten  leaves.  In  the 
August  number  mention  is  made  of  the  good  ef¬ 
fects  of  swamp  muck,  by  Mr.  John  Ellis,  of  Fox 
Meadow,  which  I  would  fully  indorse,  when  prop- 
perly  applied,  and  the  use  of  which  he  well  under¬ 
stands.  Choose  the  large  tussocks  and  the  fibrous 
upper  surface  of  the  muck  swamp,  throw  these 
into  a  heap,  and  as  the  work  proceeds  mix 
a  portion  of  powdered  lime,  say  one  barrel  to  each 
twelve  cart  loads  ;  let  it  remain  through  the  Win¬ 
ter,  and  afterwards,  cart  or  wheel  it  over  the 
piece  to  be  planted.  Dig  or  plow  it  in,  and  you 
have  one  of  the  best  auxiliaries  either  for  the 
grapery  border  or  outside  culture. 

Those  who  only  wish  to  plant  a  few  hardy 
vines,  and  have  their  land  in  a  good  state  for  the 
purpose,  may  do  so  at  the  commencement  of  this 
month.  It  is  not  advisable  to  defer  it  later  in  the 
season.  The  best  choice  of  plants  is  generally  to 
be  obtained  in  the  nurseries  at  this  time,  which  is 
an  object.  If  removed  early  enough,  and  the 
roots  are  kept  moist  until  they  are  again  planted, 
they  will  be  in  a  good  condition  for  a  vigorous 
start  in  the  Spring. 

The  wood  in  the  forcing  house  ought  now  to 
be  thoroughly  ripened,  with  no  leaves  remain¬ 
ing,  which  is  a  seasonable  time  to  prune.  After 
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pruning,  remove  all  the  loose  bark,  and  clean  well 
around  the  bases  of  the  knots  to  prevent  insects 
lodging  therein.  Wash  the  vines  with  the  prep¬ 
aration  advised  in  February,  taking  care  not  to  in- 
iure  the  buds.  Keep  the  house  as  cool  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  let  the  vines  rest  so  until  the  time  to 
commence  forcing,  which  will  be  according  as 
earl)  or  later  grapes  are  wanted.  To  obtain  ripe 
fruit  by  the  middle  of  May,  it  will  be  required  to 
begin  by  the  middle  of  December,  and  later  in 
proportion.  Such  extreme  artificial  culture  should 
not  be  attempted  by  the  novice,  however,  as  it 
requires  considerable  experience,  and  is  attended 
with  much  care  and  expense.  Grapes  still  on  the 
vines,  either  under  glass  or  out-doors,  need  not 
be  cut  at  once  ;  one  or  two  degrees  of  frost  will 
not  hurt  them  even  if  wanted  to  keep.  If  more 
frost  is  apprehended,  they  may  be  removed  and 
preserved,  as  advised  last  month.  In  the  retard¬ 
ing  house,  or  where  there  is  a  heating  apparatus, 
a  gentle  fire  should  be  applied  on  such  occasions, 
but  admit  air  freely,  excluding  any  moisture. 


FALL  PRUNING  OF  GRAPES. 


The  time  has  now  arrived  for  the  great  annual 
dressing  of  hardy  vines.  For  this  latitude,  we 
much  prefer  Autumn  for  doing  the  principal 
share  of  this  work.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  or¬ 
dinarily  be  done  better  now  than  amid  the  snows 
and  frosts  of  Winter.  And  secondly,  if  done  soon 
after  the  dropping  of  the  leaves,  the  organizable 
matter  which  .vould  otherwise  be  distributed 
among  all  the  shoots  and  buds  of  the  entire  vine, 
is  accumulated  in  the  shoots  and  buds  left  after  the 
pruning,  the  advantage  of  which  will  appear  in 
the  increased'size  of  the  fruit  next  season.  Third¬ 
ly,  vines  pruned  in  Autumn,  can  be  much  easier 
handled  when  the  time  comes  for  loosening  them 
from  the  trellis  and  laying  them  on  the  ground  for 
the  Winter — a  practice  we  decidedly  recommend 
for  the  Northern  States.  Moreover,  vines  pruned 
in  mid-winter  are  apt  to  lose  one  or  mote  buds 
back  from  the  incision  ;  and  if  pruned  in  Spring 
they  are  certain  to  bleed  badly,  a  tiling  we  don’t 
like  to  see,  even  if  it  does  the  vines  no  sensible 
harm.  These  reasons  are  theoretically  sound, 
and  we  have  tested  their  practical  importance  for 
several  years  on  our  own  premises. 

But  without  dwelling  longer  on  this  part  of  the 
subject,  we  wish  to  say  a  few  seasonable  words  on 
the  manner  of  pruning.  And,  for  the  benefit  es¬ 
pecially  of  our  new  subscribers,  we  will  show  the 
method  of  diessing  a  vine  for  several  years. 

One  principle  should  always  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  grape  hears  its  fruit  on  shoots  of  the  current 
year's  groicth,  which  spring  from  buds  on  shoots  of 
the  preceding  year's  growth.  This  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  mystery  of  vine-dressing.  We  will  now 
suppose  that  the  reader  has  a  young  vine  in  his 
garden,  which  has  made  a  year’s  growth  since  it 
was  planted.  It  looks,  perhaps,  like  figure  1. 

Cut  off,  now,  all  of  these 
shoots,  except  the  strongest, 
and  prune  that  back,  leaving 
only  two  buds  of  the  present 
year’s  growth.  It  will  then 
look  like  figure  2.  And 
here,  we  will  add,  parentheti¬ 
cally,  that  if 
your  vine  is  a  choice  variety 
which  you  wish  to  multiply,  you 
can  bury  the  cuttings  just  taken  • 
off  in  some  dry  place  in  the  gar-  Fig.  2. 
den,  and  on  the  opening  of  Spring  set  them  out. 
Prepare  the  ground  well  by  deep  spading,  put  "n 
the  cuttings, *  raving  omy  one  bud  on  each  above 
ground,  mulrh  the  soil  in  Summer,  arid  in  ordinary 


Fig  1. 


seasons,  two-thirds  of  the  plants  will  grow  well. 
New  hands  at  grape  growing  are  altogether  too 
tender-hearted,  or  too  tender-handed.  It  seems 
to  them  like  a  waste  of  the  vine  to  cut  it  back  to 
within  two  or  three  buds  of  the  ground,  as  shown 
in  fig.  2.  But  be  assures  that  to  produce  a  good 
root  and  strong  branching  vines  which  are  at  all 
times  under  your  control,  you  must  begin  at  the 
very  outset  to  use  the  knife  freely.  In  a  large, 
flourishing  and  profitable  vineyard  which  we  vis¬ 
ited  at  the  West  the  past  season,  all  the  vines  are 
cut  down  to  within  three  feet  of  the  ground  every 
year.  They  run  upon  a  low  trellis  made  by  set¬ 
ting  rough  posts  five  feet  apart,  across  which  are 
nailed  long,  strong  laths  forming  a  sort  of  fence. 
The  grapes  are  never  beyond  one’s  reach. 

But  to  return.  The  buds  left  on  the  original 
vine  will  push  early  the  next  Spring.  After  a  few 
week’s  growth,  rub  all  off  except  the  strongest 
shoot,  and  allow  that  to  extend  itself  until  Au¬ 
tumn.  During  the  Summer,  pinch  off  all  laterals, 
(side  shoots),  and  cut  out  any  suckers  springing  up 
from  the  root.  In  the  Fall,  we  shall  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  picture. 

The  autumn  management  for  the 
second  year  will  consist  in  cutting 
back  this  leading  cane  to  three  or 
four  buds  of  the  new  wood.  Select 
the  two  strongest  shoots  from  these 
buds  next  Summer,  rubbing  off  the 
others,  checking  the  laterals  and 
cutting  out  suckers,  as  before  rec¬ 
ommended.  These  leading  shoots 
will  probably  display  a  few  clusters 
this  year,  but  they  must  be  taken  off,  because  the 
vine  is  not  yet  vigorous  enough 
for  fruit-bearing.  In  the  Fall  our 
plant  will  look  thus  : 

Third  Year. — The  two  strong 
canes  fig.  4,  should  now  be 
shortened  to  two  or  three  buds 
of  the  new  growth,  and  tied  to 
the  lower  bar  of  the  trellis, 
which  we  will  suppose  has  just 
been  erected.  Or  rather,  we 
would  advise  to  lay  them  on 
the  ground  for  protection  in  Winter.  The  follow¬ 
ing  Spring  they  may  be  raised  and  tied  to  the 
lower  horizontal  bar  of  the  frame.  During  the 
Summer,  the  bud  on  the  extremity  of  each  cane 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  at  random  on  the  trel¬ 
lis.  This  is  done  in  order  to  enlarge  the  founda¬ 
tion  or  frame-work  of  the  vine.  One  other  bud 
also  should  be  allowed  to  grow  upward  from  the 
horizontal  arms,  on  each  side  of  the  central  trunk. 
Laterals  and  suckers  should  still  be  kept  in  check. 
At  the  close  of  Summer  we  shall  have  this  pic¬ 
ture  : 


Fourth  Year.—' The  canes  which  have  grown  at 
random  from  the  ends  of  the  horizontal  arms 
should  now  be  shortened  back  to  within  about  two 
feet  of  their  last  year’s  length,  and  then  brought 
down  to  the  lower  bar  of  the  trellis.  The  other 
two  canes  must  be  pruned  to  about  four  feet. 
Next  Summer,  these  upright  canes  will  throw  out 
laterals  on  which  clusters  of  fruit  will  appear. 
Two  or  three  bunches  may  be  allowed  to  grow 
and  ripen  on  each  spur  In  the  meanwhile,  t]1?. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  3. 


terminal  buds  of  the  horizontal  arms  will  throw 
out  canes  for  prolonging  the  vine  on  each  side, 
and  new  upright  canes  will  grow  up  between  the 
fruit-bearing  shoots  to  furnish  new  wood  for  bear 
ing  fruit  the  next  year.  Only  two  new  upright 
shoots  should  be  suffered  to  grow,  the  weakest 
being  rubbed  off.  And  thus,  two  new  upright 
canes  may  be  added  annually,  and  the  horizontal 
arms  extended,  until  the  trellis  is  covered.  The 
vine  will  then  have  this  appearance 


After  this,  the  pruning  may  be  done  according 
to  the  renewal ,  or  the  spur  system.  If  the  renewal 
is  preferred,  the  method  is  as  follows  :  Cut  out,  in 
the  Fall,  the  dark  lines,  a,  a,  a,  which  have  borne 
fruit  the  current  year,  leaving  a  strong  bud  at  their 
base.  The  dotted  lines,  b,  b,  b,  are  shoots  which 
have  grown  up  the  current  year  while  a,  a,  have 
been  bearing  fruit.  These  are  to  be  left  to  bear 
fruit  next  year.  While  these  again  are  producing 
clusters,  new  canes  will  be  growing  up  from  the 
strong  bud  left  at  the  base  of  a,  a.  After  b,  b,  has 
borne  fruit  one  year,  it  is  to  be  cut  out,  to  give 
room  again  for  a,  a,  to  do  the  same.  And  so  on 
alternately  from  year  to  year;  the  principle  being 
always  followed,  that  the  growth  of  one  year 
bears  fruit  the  succeeding,  and  then  is  removed. 

If  the  spur-system  is  chosen,  the  upright  canes 
are  not  allowed  to  grow  nearer  to  each  other  than 
two  feet,  and  then  are  kept  in  place  permanently. 
The  side-shoots  which  spring  out  from  them  are 
cut  back  every  Fall  to  one  or  two  strong  buds. 
Fruit-spurs  grow  from  these  buds.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  some,  always  to  leave  two  buds,  one 
of  which  shall  furnish  spurs  for  fruit-bearing  the 
current  year,  the  other  to  furnish  eyes  for  grow 
ing  the  next  year’s  crop. 

Thus,  (fig.  7),  a  is  the  bear¬ 
ing  spur  of  the  present  year, 
and  to  be  cut  clean  out  in 
the  Fall,  leaving  b  to  fruit 
next  year.  And  while  b  is 
fruiting,  a  is  pushing  again, 
and  so  on  annually.  It  is 
objected  to  this  by  some, 
that  this  is  unnecessary 
trouble,  and  that  two  shoots  render  the  foliage  too 
crowded  for  the  successful  ripening  of  the  fruit. 

The  renewal  method  is  considered  the  best  for 
native  varieties,  which  are  rampant  in  their 
growth,  often  sending  up  strong  shoots  from  the 
base,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  long  in  a  single  Sum¬ 
mer.  The  spur-system  is  best  for  slow-growing 
sorts,  which  arc  chiefly  foreigners. 

In  our  own  grounds  we  have  sometimes  prac¬ 
ticed  a  combination  of  these  methods,  and  we  like 
it.  We  have  trained  vines  in  a  fan-shape ;  the 
cant®  diverging,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  from 
the  central  trunk  to  the  top  of  the  trellis.  So  long 
as  a  shoot  retains  all  its  buds  sound  and  plump, 
we  let  it  stand,  and  prune  it  according  to  the  spur- 
system  ;  when  it  fails  in  any  respect,  we  eat  it 
out  and  train  up  a  new  one  in  its  place  from  the 
base.  We  like  this  method,  because  it  enables  us 
to  remedy  at  once  any  defect  in  the  vine,  and 
chiefly,  because  of  the  facility  with  which  canes  so 
trealed  can  be  laid  down  for  protection  in  Winter 
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CLINTON  GRAPE. 


GKAPES  — REBECCA  — DELAWARE, 
CLINTON. 


We  present  on  this  page  engravings  of  clusters 
of  Rebecca  and  Clinton  grapes,  which,  with  oth¬ 
ers,  were  referred  to  on  page  158,  (Aug.  No.) 
We  intended  to  have  introduced  a  cluster  of  the 
Delaware,  a  more  valuable  grape  than  the  Clin¬ 
ton,  but  could  not  get  the  cut  in  season.  The  Del¬ 
aware  somewhat  resembles  the  Clinton,  here 
shown,  but  the  fruit  of  the  former  is  a  little  larger, 
and  the  cluster  usually  more  shouldered. 

Our  attention  was  especially  called  to  this  sub¬ 
ject,  at  this  time,  by  the  reception  of  some  clus¬ 
ters  of  the  Rebecca  and  Delaware,  received  Oct. 
1st,  from  Mr.  Brocksbank,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  who 
is  the  well-known  propagator  of  the  Rebecca. 
These  samples  have  been  in  our  possession  for 
two  W’eeks,  and  though  standing  upon  the  table 
in  a  warm  room,  they  are  still  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  We  have  tasted  them  several  times,  and 
submitted  them  to  good  judges  who  have  inci¬ 
dentally  called,  all  of  whom  agree  with  us  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  them  of  superior  quality. 

The  berries  of  the  Rebecca,  which  are  very  ac¬ 
curately  represented  in  our  cut,  are  considerably 
larger  than  those  of  the  Delaware,  and  to  our  in¬ 
dividual  taste  they  are  preferable.  Their  white 
color  and  sweet  flavor  are  scarcely  excelled  by 
the  finest  foreign  grapes.  This  grape  has  proved 
perfectly  hardy,  both  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  where  it 
originated,  and  at  other  points  still  further  north. 
Its  early  ripening,  nearly  two  weeks  before  the 
Isabella,  together  with  its  hardiness,  good  keep¬ 
ing  qualities,  and  superior  flavor,  render  it  a  de¬ 
cided  acquisition  to  our  stock  of  native  grapes. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  looked  into 
the  new  edition  of  Downing’s  “  Fruit  and  Fruit 
trees  of  America,” — very  high  authority  by  the 
way — and  find  the  following  description  of  the 


Rebecca :  “  Bunches  nearly  cyl- 
indric,  about  four  inches  long  by 
two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter, 
very  compact  and  heavy,  often 
shouldered.  Berries  of  full  medi¬ 
um  size,  oval,  and  generally 
much  compressed,  strongly  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  peduncle.  Color 
light  green  in  the  shade,  auburn 
or  golden  in  the  sun,  and  covered 
with  a  light  bloom,  considerably 
translucuent.  Flesh  of  some  con¬ 
sistence,  juicy,  sweet,  and  deli¬ 
cious,  with  a  perceptible  native 
perfume,  but  very  agreeable.  It 
has  no  toughness  or  acidity  in  its 
pulp,  and  ripens  eight  or  ten  days 
earlier  than  the  Isabella,  and  keeps 
a  long  time  after  it  is  gathered. 

This  superior  white  grape  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  native,  a  chance  seed¬ 
ling  in  the  garden  of  E.  M.  Peake, 
of  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  where  it  has 
been  growing  about  nine  years, 
and  proved  perfectly  hardy  and 
productive.  It  is  not  so  vigorous 
in  habit  as  the  Isabella  and  Ca¬ 
tawba,  but  healthy,  and  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  mildew ;  and  being  ex¬ 
ceedingly  beautiful,  as  well  as  ex¬ 
cellent,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
very  great  acquisition.” 

Referring  to  the  Delaware,  the 
same  authority  says :  “  Its 

fruit  bears  a  strong  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  Traminer,  and 
the  Red  Resling,  tw'o  celebrated 
wine  grapes  of  Germany,  but  from 
which,  in  wood  and  foliage,  it  is 
as  distinct  as  any  of  our  native 
grapes.  It  is  free  from  blight  and 
mildew,  never  prematurely  losing 
its  leaves,  and  seeming  to  luxurate. 
in  our  climate,  which  cannot  be 
said  of  any  foreign  grape  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  Bunch 
small,  very  compact,  and  general¬ 
ly  shouldered.  Berries  smallish,  round  when  not 
compressed.  Skin  thin,  of  a  beautiful  light-red 
or  flesh-color,  very  translucuent,  passing  to  wine 
color  by  long  keeping.  It  is  without  hardness  or 
acidity  in  its  pulp,  exceedingly  sweet  but  spright¬ 
ly,  vinous  and  aromatic.  It  ripens  eaily,  or 
quite  three  weeks  before  the  Isabella  (1).  Its 
branches  and  berries  are  very  greatly  increased 
in  size  by  high  culture.”  The  precise  origin  is 
uncertain.  It  was  found  in  an  indiscriminate 
mass  of  vines  brought  by  a  German  to  Delaware 
County,  Ohio,  for  sale,  and  is  said  to  have  come 
from  the  garden  of  a  French  gentleman  in  Hun¬ 
terdon  County,  N.  J.  The  origin  of  the  grape  is, 
however,  now  a  matter  of  no  importance ;  the 
quality  is  the  thing  sought  after,  and  that  is  cer¬ 
tainly  good.  For  further  description  of  these  and 
other  new  varieties  of  native  grapes,  see  our  arti¬ 
cle  on  page  158,  above  referred  to. 

dr.  Underhill’s  Isabella  grapes. 

While  paying  our  respects  to  our  new  and 
promising  acquaintances,  Rebecca  and  Delaware, 
we  must  not  forget  our  long  time  favorites,  the 
Isabella  and  Catawba,  and  especially  the  tormer 
as  grown  by  Dr.  R.  T.  Underhill,  of  Croton  Point 
Vineyards.  We  have  just  received  our  annual 
basket  of  these,  and  they  seem  to  grow  better  and 
better  every  year.  They  are  certainly  larger  in 
cluster  and  berry  this  year  than  previously,  with 
no  diminution  of  good  quality  that  we  can  perceive. 
We  wish  the  Doctor  would  tell  us  this  year  how 


many  he  sends  to  this  city,  for  we  can  scarcely 
pass  a  fruit  store,  or  corner  fruit  stand,  without 
seeing  monster  baskets  labelled,  R.  T.  U.,  filled 
with  such  fruit  as  wmuld  lead  one  to  imagine  ten- 
thousand  spies  had  just  returned  from  some  newly 
discovered  Canaan. 


THE  “HOP  TREE”  AGAIN. 


In  referring  to  the  so  called  “  Hop  Tree  ”  on 
page  232,  last  month,  we  gave  as  its  probable 
name,  Ostrya  Virginica,  or  American  Hop-Horn¬ 
beam.  We  have  since  received  from  H.  C.  Wil¬ 
liams,  of  Georgetown,  Ct.,  a  few  of  the  seeds  and 
leaves,  and  on  examination  of  these  we  find  it  to 
be  the  Ptdea  trifoliata,  which  is  more  of  a  shrub 
than  a  tree,  as  in  its  wild  state  it  seldom  grows 
above  the  hight  of  ten  feet.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Middle  States,  and  flourishes  well  on  almost  all 
kinds  of  soil,  even  in  a  partial  shade.  It  is  a 
pretty  ornamental  tree.  The  seeds  grow  in  thick 
clusters  or  panicles,  and  present  a  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance.  We  have  tried  a  few  and  found  them 
apparently* to-  answer  a  similar  purpose  to  com¬ 
mon  hops  in  yeasting.  We  should  doubt  the  prof 
itableness  of  growing  this  shrub  or  tree  solely 
for  its  seeds  or  “  hops,”  though  these,  if  found 
useful  may  furnish  an  additional  consideration 
for  planting  it  as  an  ornament. 

. .  ■■iiiraCTia— — - 

Nobody  can  stand  in  awe  of  himself  too  much. 
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GROWING  MUSHROOMS. 

In  response  to  frequent  inquiries  we  present 
some  particulars  on  the  culture  of  this  singular 
vegetable  production,  beds  for  whichmaybe  made 
at  this  season.  The  Mushroom  ( Agaricus  cam- 
festris ,)  is  often  found  growing  wild  along  paths 
much  trodden  by  horses,  from  whose  manure  it 
springs  spontaneously  under  favorable  conditions. 
As  frequent  serious  results  have  often  occurred 
from  mistaking  poisonous  toad-stools  for  Mush¬ 
rooms,  much  care  should  be  exercised  m  distin¬ 
guishing  them  from  each  other.  Toad-stools 
have  a  longer  stem,  are  slimy  to  the  touch,  emit 
a  disagreeable  smell  when  broken,  and  usually 
grow  in  the  woods  or  sheltered  positions.  The 
true  Mushroom,  in  a  wild  state,  grows  only  in  open 
grounds,  has  a  peculiar  delicate  odor,  is  fleshy  and 
somewhat  brittle,  of  a  brownish  white  above  and 
a  pale  pink  color  on  the  under  side  of  its  cap  or 
pileus.  They  are  frequently  broiled,  stewed  or 
pickled,  and  are  much  employed  in  making  cat¬ 
sups  and  as  seasoning  to  soups  of  various  kinds. 

The  seed  or  spawn  consists  of  white  threads  or 
strings,  which  are  often  seen  in  the  compost  of  a 
spent  hot-bed,  or  in  the  droppings  of  grain-fed 
horses  which  have  partially  fermented  in  a  heap 
under  cover.  This  spawn  may  be  collected  for 
forming  a  bed,  but  it  is  usually  more  economical  to 
get  *he  “  Mushroom  bricks  ’’  Ilrest  from  oca.ers 
n  seeds,  or  nurserymen  who  generally  keep  tnem 
on  sale  at  10  to  12  cents  apiece. 

The  seed  bricks  may  be  made  thus :  Take  equal 
parts  of  fresh  pasture  loam,  cow  manure  and 
horse-droppings — that  from  high-fed  horses  is 
best — and  mix  with  just  water  enough  to  form  a 
batter  like  grafting  wax.  When  this  has  stiffened 
a  little,  mold  it  into  the  form  of  common  bricks 
and  set  on  edge  to  dry  in  an  open  shed,  turning 
them  daily.  When  half  dry  make  a  hole  in  the 
center  of  each,  insert  a  piece  of  spawn  brick  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  plaster  over  with  the  portion 
taken  out  moistened  a  little,  and  then  dry  them 
thoroughly.  When  no  purchased  spawn  brick  can 
be  obtained,  enough  seed  to  begin  with  can  be 
found  by  searching  in  a  manure  heap  where  it 
grows  spontaneously  as  above  described.  When 
thoroughly  dried  make  a  mound  or  pyramid  of  the 
brick,  the  spawn  side  up,  on  a  floor  or  the  ground 
under  cover,  putting  down  first  six  inches  of  dry 
horse  manure,  then  a  layer  of  bricks,  then  a 
sprinkling  of  dry  partially  fermented  manure,  then 
another  layer  of  bricks  and  so  on  until  all  are 
used.  Cover  the  heap  with  four  or  five  inches 
of  horse  manure  to  maintain  a  gentle  temperature 
through  the  whole.  If  properly  made,  fine  white 
threads  will  soon  begin  to  penetrate  the  mass,  and 
in  about  a  month  the  whole  bricks  will  be  filled 
with  spawn,  when  they  may  be  stored  in  a  cool 
dry  room,  and  if  kept  from  frost  they  will  remain 
good  for  years. 

The  Bed  for  growing  the  Mushrooms  may  be 
made  in  a  dry  cellar,  green  house,  or  shed  pro¬ 
tected  from  frost.  The  most  simple  plan  is  to 
use  a  box  or  barrel.  Begin  by  collecting  daily 
fresh  horse  droppings  from  the  stable,  throw  into 
a  heap  and  turn  often,  or  spread  when  much  heat 
is  generated.  In  a  couple  of  weeks  or  so,  when 
they  have  become  moldy  and  partially  dry  they  are 
ready  for  use.  First  put  into  the  barrel  or  box 
five  or  six  inches  of  fresh  stable  manure,;  then  as 
much  of  the  moldy  prepared  portion,  pressing  it 
down  firmly.  Thus  alternate  the  fresh  and  pre¬ 
pared  manures  until  the  vessel  is  full,  making  the 
last  layer  of  the  partially  dried  droppings.  After 
standing  a  week,  break  one  of  the  spawn  bricks 
into  small  pieces  and  insert  these  a  little  below 
the  surface  ;  heat  down  and  cover  with  two  inch¬ 
es  of  fine  loam  or  sandy  mold.  A  few  barrels 


thus  prepared  will  give  a  full  supply  for  a  small 
family. 

When  wanted  in  larger  quantities,  choose  a  con¬ 
venient  place  in  one  side  of  a  cellar  or  shed  pro¬ 
tected  from  frost,  and  lay  down  a  few  inches  of  lit¬ 
ter,  covering  with  a  foot  of  the  moldy  droppings 
prepared  as  above,  and  tramp  the  whole  solid.  This 
will  soon  ferment  like  a  liot-bed.  After  a  few 
days  examine  its  temperature  by  inserting  a  stick 
and  let  it  remain  a  few  minutes.  If  quite  hot  on 
withdrawing  it,  reduce  the  temperature  by  mak¬ 
ing  small  holes  in  the  bed.  When  the  heat  re¬ 
mains  steady  at  65°  to  70°,  that  is,  a  little  below 
summer  heat,  plant  all  over  the  surface,  small 
pieces  of  the  spawn  brick  of  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
putting  them  an  inch  or  two  deep  and  six  inches 
from  each  other.  Cover  over  with  loam  as  noted 
above.  If  the  bed  at  any  time  appears  too  dry 
sprinkle  moderately  with  tepid  water.  If  the  heat 
declines  cover  with  straw.  The  best  room  temper¬ 
ature  is  about  60°.  Young  Mushrooms  should  ap¬ 
pear  in  five  or  six  weeks  from  planting  the  spawn. 
Such  a  bed  will  continue  in  bearing  several  months. 
If  it  begins  to  decline  at  any  time,  another  plant¬ 
ing  of  spawn  will  often  bring  it  into  fruitfulness 
again.  A  bed  four  feet  wide  to  ten  feet  long  will 
furnish  an  abundant  supply  for  a  large  family. 
In  gathering,  twist  out  the  Mushrooms  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  cutting  off,  as  no  portion  of  the  stem  should 
be  left  to  brood  or  harbor  insects. 


HINTS  ON  WATERMELONS. 

All  fruits  and  vegetables,  of  tropical  origin,  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  suffered  in  localities  north  of  this, 
from  the  superabundance  of  cold  and  moisture,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season.  We  hear,  on  all 
hands,  complaints  of  poor  squashes,  nutmeg  mel¬ 
ons,  and  watermelons.  The  crop  from  the  south 
has  been  very  abundant,  but  most  nutmegs,  that  we 
have  discussed  this  season,  have  been  wanting 
in  flavor.  Gentlemen,  who  have  forcing  boxes, 
have  probably  secured  good  melons. 

But  we  planted  ours  in  the  open  ground,  hav¬ 
ing  usually  succeeded  in  securing  perfect  speci¬ 
mens,  and  of  better  flavor  than  the  same  varie¬ 
ties  from  the  south. 

THE  GREEN  IMPERIAL 

we  have  cultivated  for  four  seasons,  and  have 
found  it  an  excellent  variety.  It  is  of  globe  form, 
a  yellowish  green  when  ripe,  with  a  very  thin 
rind,  and  a  light  red  core.  It  is  the  heaviest 
melon  ofiits  size,  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Some  of  the  specimens,  in  good  seasons,  reach  a 
weight  of  twenty  pounds  and  over.  The  flesh  is 
beautifully  veined,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

THE  ORANGE  WATERMELON 

disseminated  by  Mr.  Peabody,  of  Columbus,  Ga., 
has  not  met  with  so  general  favor  as  was  antici¬ 
pated.  Some  cultivators  have  professed  them¬ 
selves  disappointed,  and  do  not  pronounce  it, 
even  good.  But  we  think  their  judgment  must 
have  been  based  upon  specimens  from  impure 
seed,  or  from  those  imperfectly  grown.  This 
fruit,  when  well  grown,  and  deprived  of  its  skin, 
in  which  way  alone  it  should  be  served,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  dessert  fruits,  that  can  be  im¬ 
agined.  The  flesh  is  lacking  in  solidity,  and  we 
must  say  is  not  quile  equal  to  the  Green  Imperial, 
though  very  good. 

THE  BRADFORD 

in  our  judgment,  is  a  better  melon  than  either  of 
the  preceding.  We  received  the  seed  three  years 
since,  from  W.  Sumner,  Esq.,  of  South  Carolina, 
with  several  other  varieties.  Its  appearance  is 
much  like  the  Mountain  Sweet,  the  flesh  is  white, 
juicy  and  sugary,  the  perfection  of  its  kind.  The 
seed  we  believe  is  only  in  the  possession  of 


amateurs.  It  ought  to  be  universally  dissemi¬ 
nated. 


KEEPING  CELERY  IN  WINTER. 

Directions  for  the  culture  of  celery  were  given 
in  the  August  Agriculturist,  page  183.  Several 
methods  are  adopted  for  keeping  in  Winter,  de¬ 
pending  upon  climate,  situation,  quantity,  &c.  In 
warm  latitudes  where  there  is  little  snow,  and 
the  ground  is  frequently  thawed  out  during  Win¬ 
ter,  a  good  plan  is  to  dig  a  trench  on  the  south 
side  either  of  a  tight  board  fence  or  of  a  building. 
Take  up  the  plants  with  most  of  the  roots  attached, 
and  set  them  into  the  trench  close  together  in 
double  or  triple  rows,  making  as  many  trenches  as 
may  be  necessary  to  hold  the  entire  crop  Sprinkle 
in  dry  sand  or  loam  enough  to  nearly  hide  the 
leaves  and  cover  with  boards  placed  in  a  shelving 
position  so  as  to  carry  off  rain.  On  the  approach 
of  very  cold  weather,  straw  should  he  crowded 
under  the  boards  to  prevent  hard  freezing. 

In  colderlatitudes,  take  up  the  plants,  cut  uff  a 
portion  of  the  leaves,  and  pack  into  a  box  or  bar¬ 
rel,  with  the  roots  down.  After  putting  in  as 
many  side  by  side  as  there  is  room  for,  sift  in 
enough  dry  sand  to-cover  them  and  put  in  another 
layer,  sanding  as  before,  and  so  on  until  the  box 
or  barrel  is  full.  Keep  in  a  cool  dry  cellar  or  room 
where  little  frost  can  reach  them. 

For  a  third  method,  set  the  plants  closely  to¬ 
gether  on  the  bottom  of  the  cellar,  and  cover  with 
sand  nearly  to  the  top.  Stored  in  any  one  of 
these  methods  they  will  keep  well,  and  be  ready 
blanched  for  use  at  any  time  desired. 


KEEPING  CABBAGES  JN  WINTER. 


To  preserve  cabbages  through  the  Winter  and 
still  have  them  accessible  at  all  times,  select  a 
perfectly  dry  spot,  and  open  a  trench  with  the 
spade  or  plow.  Take  up  the  cabbages  with  their 
roots  attached,  inverting  them  as  you  proceed  to  al¬ 
low  the  water  to  run  out  from  the  heads.  After 
pulling  a  quantity  and  standing  them  on  their 
heads  until  they  are  thoroughly  dry,  set  them  out 
thickly  in  the  trench,  in  their  natural  position, 
covering  with  earth  nearly  to  the  head.  Open 
another  trench  as  near  this  as  the  heads  will  ad¬ 
mit  of,  and  set  out  a  second  row.  Proceed  in 
this  manner  until  all  are  used,  when  a  temporary 
board  shed  may  be  erected  over  the  patch,  four 
feet  high  in  front,  and  sloping  to  near  the  ground 
in  the  rear.  This  should  be  sufficiently  tight  to 
carry  off  all  the  water,  but  the  ends  may  be  left 
open  for  ventilation,  closing  with  straw  only  in 
very  cold  weather.  Cabbages  will  keep  in  this 
situation  until  Spring.  If  water  is  prevented 
from  entering  the  heads,  the  freezing  will  have 
no  injurious  effect.  When  wanted  for  use  cut 
off  the  heads,  and  if  frozen  soak  in  well  or  spring 
water  for  a  few  hours  before  cooking.  This  will 
take  out  the  frost  gradually,  and  also  remove  any 
disagreeable  flavor. 

Another  and  very  common  method  is,  to  stand 
them  upon  the  level  ground,  with  the  roots  up, 
and  turn  a  furrow  against  the  row  upon  eith¬ 
er  side.  An  additional  covering  is  given  by 
banking  up  the  earth  about  them  with  a  spade, 
until  the  heads  are  entirely  buried.  They  keep 
pretty  well  in  this  manner,  but  cannot  be  easily 
got  out  when  the  ground  is  frozen  hart). 

Another  plan  which  we  have  pursued  with  suc¬ 
cess,  is  as  follows:  Transplant  the  cabbages 
into  close  single  rows,  say  12  feet  long,  setting 
the  heads  nearly  down  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  At  each  end  of  the  row  drive  a  erotched 
stake,  and  put  a  pole  across  a  few  inches  above 
the  heads  Lay  upon  each  side  “ome  straight 
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straw,  to  make  a  pointed  roof  over  the  heads,  and 
shovel  on  a  thin  layer  of  earth  at  first,  increasing 
ts  thickness  as  colder  weather  comes  on.  The 
frozen  earth  can  be  chopped  away  at  any  point, 
and  the  cabbages  removed  as  desired,  closing  the 
opening  made  with  eartli  or  a  bundle  of  straw'. 
The  cabbages  will  grow  and  increase  in  size  all 
Winter,  if  an  opening  be  left  at  each  end  for  the 
access  of  air,  closing  it  only  in  case  of  extreme 
cold.  It  is  necessary  that  the  earth  be  packed  so 
as  to  shed  off  the  rain,  as  the  straw,  becoming 
wet,  will  rot  and  injure  the  heads,  though  it  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  come  in  direct  contact  with 
them.  The  mice  sometimes  get  in  and  destroy 
the  cabbages.  If  discovered  by  their  holes,  they 
should  be  trapped  immediately. 

Still  another  method  we  have  found  to  answer 
well,  and  to  require  little  time.  Lay  down  two 
poles  or  rails  upon  the  ground,  two  to  four  inches 
apart.  Turn  the  heads  down  upon  these  and 
cover  them  with  a  few  inches  ol  earth,  smoothing 
it  off  to  shed  water.  On  the  approach  of  very 
cold  weather,  put  a  large  quantity  of  earth  upon 
that  portion  of  them  desired  for  Wintdr  use.  We 
have  removed  the  snow',  cut  off  the  frozen  earth 
with  an  old  ax,  and  taken  out  the  cabbages  in  fine 
condition  during  the  coldest  season  ofmid-Winter. 


GOOD  GARDEN  PEAS. 

As  the  gardening  season  is  over,  it  is  well  to 
sum  up  the  results  of  our  experience,  while  they 
are  fresh  m  mind. 

THY  UftNlEL  O’ROURKE 

which  was  sent  out  from  the  Patent  Office,  two 
or  three  years  since,  is  comparatively  a  new  va- 
variety  in  England,  where  it  first  attained  its  cel¬ 
ebrity.  Its  chief  excellence  is  as  an  early  varie¬ 
ty,  maturing  a  few  days  sooner  than  the  Prince 
Albert,  Early  Kent,  and  other  early  varieties.  It 
is  a  good  bearer,  the  pods  are  of  good  length,  and 
well  filled  with  a  pea  of  excellent  quality.  It 
should  be  sown  early,  in  order  to  secure  the  best 
results.  It  is  comparatively  worthless  for  a  late 
crop.  We  are  much  pleased  with  this  variety, 
and  think  it  worthy  of  the  attention  of  market 
gardeners,  as  well  as  of  those  who  plant  only  for 
family  use. 

THE  CHAMPION  OP  ENGLAND 

maintains  its  place,  as  the  best  pea  for  the  main 
crop.  We  never  saw  this  vegetable  in  its  perfec¬ 
tion,  until  we  fell  in  with  this  variety  some  four 
or  five  years  ago.  It  is  a  shrivelled  pea,  of  large 
size,  and  very  sweet  and  delicious.  It  is  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  excellence.  The  vines  grow  stocky  and 
bear  a  profusion  of  well  filled  pods.  We  are  sur¬ 
prised  to  find,  that  this  pea  is  not  more  generally 
known.  Not  one  farmer  in  a  hundred  has  ever 
seen  or  tasted  it.  It  ought  to  have  a  place  in 
every  garden  where  peas  are  grown,  and  to  form 
the  main  crop  of  market  gardeners. 

Stanley’s  marrow 

we  have  tried  for  the  first  time  this  season. 
It  is  a  fine  large  pea,  later  than  the  Champion  of 
England,  and  nearly  as  good  in  quality.  It  shrivels 
like  it,  but  is  of  lighter  color.  It  does  not  bear 
quite  as  well,  but  is  in  every  respect  a  valuable 
sort,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  gardens. 

EPP’S  LORD  RAGLAN 

has  lately  been  introduced  from  England.  It 
matures  about  the  time  of  the  Champion,  and  is 
nearly  as  good  in  quality.  It  is  not  so  stout  a 
grower,  nor  so  large  a  bearer,  but  is  worthy  of 
cultivation. 

THE  GREEN  MAMMOTH  DWARF 

is  a  great  improvement  upon  the  old  Bishop’s 
Dwarf,  and  ought  to  supercede  it.  The  pea  is  of 
very  large  size  though  the  vine  is  a  true  dwarf ; 


it  is  a  good  variety  for  small  gardens,  where 
bushes  would  be  in  the  way. 

TREAT  YOURSELF  TO  ASPARA¬ 
GUS. 

Of  all  cultivated  things  in  the  garden,  we  think 
there  are  few  better,  cheaper,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  substantial  luxuries  than  the  asparagus — 
we  say  substantial,  because,  while  it  affords  pleas¬ 
ure  to  the  consumer,  it  yields  nourishment.  As 
to  its  cheapness,  there  may  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  ;  but  it  is  to  be  taken  into  the  account 
that  a  bed  once  well  made  is  a  permanent  invest¬ 
ment,  requiring  comparatively  little  care,  and  giv¬ 
ing  an  annual  return.  At  page  159,  July  No.,  a 
correspondent  describes  a  bed  made  in  1819, 
which  has  continued  productive  during  thirty-rune 
years ,  yielding  a  fair  crop  the  past  season.  A  bed 
25  feet  square  will  give  a  daily  supply  for  a  large 
family  during  its  season,  after  the  first  two  or 
three  years.  Our  own  plot  was  set  two  years 
ago  this  month,  with  two-year  old  plants’  obtained 
from  a  dealer,  and  the  past  season  it  gave  a  cut¬ 
ting  of  large  shoots  every  other  day.  Full  direc¬ 
tions  for  planting  have  already  been  given  in  this 
volume,  at  pages  18  and  159,  Jan.  and  July,  Nos. 


A  GOOD  JOB  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

We  have  annually  recommended  our  readers  to 
dig  over  their  gardens  in  Autumn,  throwing  them 
into  high  ridges,  and  we  are  every  year  becoming 
more  convinced  of  the  value  of  this  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment.  A  finely  pulverized  soil  is  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance  for  any  crop,  and  particularly  for  garden¬ 
ing.  Jack  Frost  will  certainly  do  the  pulver¬ 
izing  faster,  better  and  cheaper  than  it  can  be 
done  by  any  other  agency  whatever,  if  you  will 
only  give  him  a  chance  at  it.  Before  Winter  sets 
in,  spade  or  plow  the  surface  into  as  high,  narrow 
ridges  as  you  possibly  can.  If  possible  make  them 
three-feet  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the  interven¬ 
ing  furrows,  leaving  it  like  the  following 
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Spading  or  plowing  gardens  and  fields  designed 
for  any  kind  of  Spring  crops,  affords  very  many 
advantages,  which  are  specially  manifested  on 
clay  lands.  Prepared  as  above  the,  ridges  freeze 
through,  and  in  thawing  crumble  down  ;  while  the 
frost  penetrates  below  the  bottom  of  the 
furrows,  and  the  whole  soil  is  rendered  pulveru¬ 
lent,  and  improved,  and  is  enriched  by  the  ammonia 
collected  from  snows,  rains,  and  the  air,  during 
Winter 

There  is  generally  more  time  for  plowing  in 
Fall,  than  in  Spring  when  getting  in  the  Spring 
crops,  carting  manure,  4-c.,  all  crowd  together. 
The  teams  are  generally  in  better  conditon  for 
work  in  the  Fall  than  after  passing  through  a  long 
Winter. 

Ground  plowed  in  ridges,  with  deep  open  furrows 
between,  dries  out  sooner,  and  on  wet  land  several 
days  may  be  gained,  which  is  often  enough  to  turn 
the  scale  in  favor  of  a  good  wheat  or  other  crop. 

The  action  of  frost  is  very  important  in  de¬ 
stroying  and  pulverizing  the  mineral  elements  and 
thus  reducing  them  to  that  fine  impalpable  state 
necessary  to  giving  a  good  medium  for  the  growth 
of  roots,  Much  poisonous  matter  in  the  soil  is 
destroyed,  since  the  frost  and  air  penetrates  a 
double  depth  where  deep  open  furrows  are  left. 

The  organic  or  vegetable  matter,  such  as  roots 
of  plants,  are  decomposed  more  rapidly  when  sub¬ 
jected  to  freezing  and  thawing,  as  is  the  case 
when  the  ridged  soil  is  more  thoroughly  exposed 
to  frost.  The  roots  of  docks  and  other  noxious 
weeds  are  more  thoroughly  killed  out.  Insects 


that  burrow  deeply  in  the  soil  are  killed  by  ex 
posure  to  frost. 

These  considerations  are  enough,  we  think,  to 
recommend  plowing  all  heavy  soils  in  Autumn, 
where  it  can  he  done  without  serious  neglect  in 
the  saving  and  threshing  of  crops  already  grown. 
Light,  dry,  sandy  soils  do  not  so  strongly  call  for 
such  Fall  treatment,  thorgh  we  think  any  soil  will 
be  benefited.  Let  garde  n  soils  and  those  designed 
for  high  cultivation  be  deeply  spaded  now  ;  but  if 
necessarily  omitted  now,  let  it  be  done  at  the  first 
opportunity,  if  it  be  nottill  anopeningoftheground 
sometime  during  Winter. 


CLEAN  UIJ  THE  GARDENS. 

You  may  pride  yourself — as  we  do — on  show¬ 
ing  a  vegetable  garden  where  there  is  not  a  single 
growing  weed,  but  there  will  be  any  quantity  ot 
vines,  stalks  and  rubbish  from  the  various  useful 
plants  which  will  need  to  be  gathered  and  piled  in 
an  out  of  the  way,  and  out  of  sight  heap,  if  you 
would  not  have  an  eye-sore  to  look  out  upon  dur¬ 
ing  all  the  Winter.  It  takes  no  more  time  to  do 
this  at  the  beginning  than  at  the  end  of  the  Win¬ 
ter,  and  howynuch  more  neat  and  cheerful  your 
garden  plot  and  yard  will  appear,  if  raked  entirely 
clean  and  smooth.  It  will  be  still  better  if,  as 
we  have  elsewhere  advised,  the  garden  soil  be 
thrown  into  uniform  trenches,  and  all  the  rubbish 
buried  beneath  them.  If  by  chance,  or  by  negli¬ 
gence,  any  foul  weeds  have  been  permitted  to  go 
to  seed,  carefully  gather  and  burn  them  One 
weed  stalk  left  to  ripen  on  the  ground,  will  add 
materially  to  the  labors  of  the  next  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  years. 


DEUIZ1AS. 


This  is  an  interesting  and  very  beautiful  family 
of  plants,  the  different  species  coming  into  flower 
in  succession  from  early  Spring  until  after  most 
other  shrubs  have  completed  their  bloom.  It  is 
of  “•  celestial  ”  origin,  the  first  specimen  being 
brought  from  China,  and  named  in  honor  of  John 
Deutz,  a  distinguished  botanist,  and  contributor 
to  the  expeditions  to  China  and  Japan.  All  the 
varieties  thus  far  introduced  here,  like  most  plants 
from  those  countries,  are  found  well  adapted  to  our 
climate,  proving  perfectly  hardy  in  the  Northern 
States. 

The  Deutzia  is  of  very  easy  culture,  growing 
readily  from  layers,  and  from  offsets  or  divisions 
of  the  root.  It  is  also  raised  from  cuttings,  those 
from  some  varieties  striking  freely  in  the  open 
ground,  while  others  require  the  assistance  of 
a  cold-frame  or  green-house.  Early  in  this 
month  is  a  suitable  time  for  transplanting  the  dif¬ 
ferent  species,  and  if  this  be  done  with  care,  they 
will  bloom  freely  next  Spring.  The  Deutzia 
scabra  has  been  cultivated  in  this  country  for  some 
years  past,  but  what  we  now  wish  especially  to 
recommend  is  the  Deutzia  gracilis',  of  recent  in¬ 
troduction.  As  implied  in  its  name,  “  gracilis,” 
(graceful,)  its  branches  shoot  out  into  a  slender 
delicate  growth,  covered  in  early  Spring  with  a 
dense  white  bloom.  The  plant  itself  is  of  low 
growth,  seldom  reaching  more  than  two  feet  in 
’night,  with  small  narrow  leaves  of  a  deep  green, 
contrasting  finely  with  its  snow-white  flowers. 
It  forms  a  choice  shrub  for  the  open  border,  and 
is  well  adapted  to  Winter  forcing  in  the  hot¬ 
house,  where  it  blooms  in  great  profusion  during 
the  entire  Winter. 

The  plants  can  be  obtained  at  most  nurseries  for 
37  or  50  cents  each,  and  may  be  carried  to  any 
distance.  Put  them  into  almost  any  garden  soil, 
and  cultivate  like  the  lilac  and  other  flowering 
shrubs. 
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double-flowered  petunias. 


Most  pei sons  are  familiar  with  single-flowered 
Petunias.  Like  the  verbena  they  produce  beau¬ 
tiful  flowers  during  the  entire  Summer.  These 
are  white,  purple  and  crimson,  with  all  the  inter¬ 
mediate  shades.  They  can  be  raised  from  the  seed, 
but  do  not  thus  grow  true  to  the  parent  plant, 
and  layers  or  cuttings  must  be  resorted  to  in  order 
to  propagate  any  choice  variety.  The  best  time  for 
increasing  them  for  Summer  plants,  is  early  in 
Spring,  when  slips  of  young  half-hardened  wood 
aie  to  be  set  in  pots  supplied  with  equal  parts  of 
loam  and  white  sand  well  mixed,  first  filling  the 
pots  half  full  of  potsherds  or  coarse  gravel  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  good  drainage.  A  bell  or  other  glass  must 
be  placed  over  the  cuttings,  and  care  be  taken  in 
watering  and  ventilation  to  prevent  their  damp¬ 
ing  off.  A  dozen  or  two  may  be  set  in  one  pot. 
In  the  fore  part  of  May,  or  as  soon  as  all  dan¬ 
ger  of  fiost  is  past,  transplant  in  the  open  ground 
and  they  will  soon  commence  flowering. 

The  plants  are  tender  and  require  Winter  pro¬ 


tection.  In  Autumn,  any  choice  plant  desired  for 
propagation,  should  be  taken  up,  partly  trimmed 
down,  potted,  and  kept  in  a  green-house  or  warm 
room  until  Spring,  by  which  time  a  new  crop 
of  shoots  will  be  produced  for  putting  out.  They 
will  grow  well  in  almost  any  soil.  So  much 
for  the  single-flowered. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time  we  believe,  a  new 
variety — a  double-flowered  petunia — was  pro¬ 
duced  in  France  called  the  hnjicrialis.  One  of 
these  was  taken  to  England,  and  a  batch  of  seed¬ 
lings  raised  by  Mr.  Grieves,  the  first  season,  by 
I  hybridizing  the  Imperialis  with  the  best  varieties 
of  single-flowered,  the  result  being  a  number  of 
beautiful  varieties,  distinct  in  form  and  color,  the 
color  going  through  all  the  shades  of  crimson,  pur¬ 
ple  and  white.  The  cut  above,  representing  two 
of  these  varieties,  we  have  had  engraved  for  the 
Agriculturist,  from  an  original  drawing,  appearing 
in  a  recent  number  of  an  English  journal,  “  The 
Field."  The  Tmperialis  has  been  brought  to 


this  country,  and  so  rapidly  has  it  been  propagat¬ 
ed  that  single  plants  are  already  sold  by  Florists 
as  low  as  25  cents  each. 

This  new  Petunia,  the  Imperialis,  is  one  of  the 
finest  floral  acquisitions  we  have  had  for  some 
time,  among  plants  adapted  for  bedding  out  in 
Summer  ;  nor  is  it  less  valuable  for  pot  culture, 
from  its  superior  habit  and  prolific  flowering  qual¬ 
ities.  The  flower  is  a  pure  white,  perfectly  doub¬ 
le,  stands  clear  of  the  foliage,  and  is  very  fra-  | 
grant ;  and,  unlike  the  single  varieties,  will  be 
very  useful  for  boquets,  as  it  does  not  soon  wilt 
after  cutting.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  very  ro¬ 
bust,  vigorous,  and  much  more  compact  than  the 
single-flowered.  It  appears  to  grow  and  flower 
abundantly  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  and  we  hope 
soon  to  have  double  flowers  of  all  the  varieties  of 
colors  common  to  the  Petunia,  introduced  and  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  here. 

There  are  a  number  of  new  varieties  of  the  sin¬ 
gle  sorts,  some  very  beautiful,  from  the  richness 
j  and  novel!  y  of  their  colors.  One  of  these  recently 
I  brought  out  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  raised  by  a  gen- 
|  tlernan  of  that  city,  is  very  striking.  It  is  of  a  pur- 
|  plish  crimson  color,  with  a  broad  band  of  green 
around  the  edge  of  the  petal  nearly  half  its 
depth.  The  green  color  is  very  rich  and  velvety 
:  in  appearance,  and  forms  a  fine  contrast.  This  is 
a  very  desirable  sort.  It  is  named  “  Domicilia,” 

:  and  will  be  for  sale  in  the  Spring  of  ’58.  It  is 
i  rather  delicate  in  habit. 

j  THE  NEW  BLACKBERRY  NAMED  AT  LAST. 

|  Considerable  discussion  has  been  had  respect- 
■  ing  the  name  of  the  Blackberry  originating  at 
New- Rochelle,  and  we  have  been  blamed  for  per¬ 
sistently  calling  it  the  “  New-Roehelle  ”  instead 
of  the  “  Lawton,”  as  named  by  the  New-York 
i  Farmers’  Club,  whose  authority  to  do  so  we  did 
1  not,  under  the  circumstances,  admit.  We  have, 

!  in  all  cases,  agreed  to  adopt  any  name  that  should 
be  fixed  by  any  respectable  horticultural  society 
having  due  authority  to  name  new  plants  or  fruits. 
In  the  proceedings  of  the  Fruit  Grower’s  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Western  New-York,  at  their  Rochester 
meeting,  Sept.  18th  and  19th,  we  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  : 

1 C.  B.  Bissell  stated  that  several  persons  in 
his  neighborhood  had  abandoned  the  Dorchester 
Blackberry,  from  its  unproductiveness.  Mr.  Down¬ 
ing  being  called  upon  to  give  the  Convention  the 
benefit  of  his  experience  with  this  fruit,  stated 
that  the  New-Rochelle  or  Lawton  was  the  largest 
and  bore  the  best  crops,  the  Dorchester  was 
sweeter  and  of  better  flavor,  but  not  so  produc¬ 
tive,  and  the  Newman  Blackberry  was  sweeter 
than  either,  but  not  very  productive.  | 

On  motion  of  Joseph  Frost,  it  was  resolved, 
unanimously,  that  hereafter  the  New-Rochelle  or 
Lawton,  be  designated  as  the  New-Rochelle. 

One  of  Dr.  Haul's  Sayings. — In  the  N.  Y. 
Journal  of  Health  for  October,  ’57,  Dr.  Hall,  the 
editor,  says  :  “  The  American  Agriculturist — $1 

a  year — gives  a  larger  amount  of  seasonable,  relia¬ 
ble  agricultural  information  than  any  similar  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  country.”  This  is  high  authority, 
and  the  statement  may  be  considered  a  trueism, 
since  it  appears  to  be  the  universal  sentiment,  as 
well  as  expression,  of  the  entire  press  of  the 
country. 

Curious  but  Instructive  Epitaph. — In  a  New- 
Jersey  grave-yard  there  is  a  plain  stone  erected 
over  the  grave  of  a  beautiful  young  lady,  with 
only  this  inscription  upon  it :  “  Jui»a  Adams, 

died  of  thin  shoes,  April  17,  1839,  aged  19.” 

Which  is  the  oldest  berry  1— The  elder-berry. 
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Under  this  head  we  intend  very  soon  to  devote 
considerable  space  as  well  as  attention  to  giving 
sound,  practical  instruction — not  merely  stale  “  re¬ 
cipes”  passed  along  from  journal  to  journal,  year 
after  year.  The  truth  is,  there  are  many  import¬ 
ant  scientific  principles  directly  applicable  to  the 
every  day  work  of  the  kitchen  and  other  domestic 
labors,  and  we  have  long  desired  to  set  before  our 
readers,  in  plain,  simple,  easily  understood  lan¬ 
guage  some  of  these  principles.  But  it  requires 
more  time  and  thought  to  do  this  than  to  merely 
discuss  general  principles  in  the  language  of  sci¬ 
ence,  and  we  have  been  so  constantly  over-pressed 
with  our  editorial  and  publishing  duties,  that  we 
have  found  no  time  to  treat  the  subject  as  we  have 
desired.  But  we  fully  intend  to  take  hold  of  the 
matter  in  earnest  during  our  next  volume,  and  we 
promise  our  lady  readers  that  their  special  depart¬ 
ment  will  be  much  more  instructive  if  not  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  hitherto.  For  example,  we  say  that 
in  boiling  fresh  meats  they  should  be  put,  not  into 
cold  but  directly  in  hot  water,  except  when  de¬ 
signed  solely  for  broths,  in  which  case  they  should 
stand  for  along  time  in  cold  or  tepid  water.  Now 
there  are  plain  chemical  reasons  for  these  direc¬ 
tions,  and  there  are  similar  reasons  for  a  hundred 
other  household  operations,  which  may,  we  think, 
be  made  perfectly  plain  and  comprehensible  to 
those  unlearned  in  the  mysteries  of  science,  and  to 
the  explanation  and  application  of  these  principles 
we  propose  to  devote  a  portion  of  these  pages. 
For  a  month  or  two,  however,  we  are  compelled 
to  defer  entering  so  fully  and  systematically  upon 
these  topics  as  we  shall  do  afterwards,  and  so  we 
now  only  note  down  a  few  practical  directions  gath¬ 
ered  from  our  own  observations,  and  from  the 
letters  of  correspondents. 


SELECTING  FURNITURE,  AR¬ 
RANGING  ROOMS,  &c, 


To  the  Lady  Readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

The  cultivation  of  taste  in  household  arrange¬ 
ments  is  a  matter  of  no  little  consequence.  Its 
moral  influence  is  not  small.  It  preserves  the 
young  from  many  temptations  to  low  enjoyments, 
and  renders  home  an  attractive  spot.  Good  taste 
may  show  itself  quite  as  readily  in  a  log  cottage 
as  in  a  fifth-avenue  palace,  and  be  equally  attrac¬ 
tive.  I  remember  no  dwellings  with  more  pleas¬ 
ure  than  some  of  the  vine-covered  log  houses  of 
the  West,  and  a  very  simple  little  cottage  in  Ncw- 
Jersey,  almost  hidden  in  the  loving  embrace  of 
roses,  honeysuckles  and  grape  vines.  It  does  not 
require  wealth  to  create  home  beauty.  Refine¬ 
ment  and  delicacy  of  taste  can  invest  the  rudest 
home  with  charms  that  money  alone  could  never 
furnish. 

“  Our  yard  is  the  prettiest  yard  in  the  block,”  I 
heard  some  city  boys  exclaim,  a  few  weeks 
since.  “  We  have  been  on  the  roof  of  the  house 
and  have  looked  at  every  one.” 

What  was  it  that  made  that  yard  more  attrac¬ 
tive  than  the  others!  They  were  all  fenced  and 
painted  alike,  and  differed  only  in  what  had  been 
done  in  them  a  few  hours  in  early  Spring,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  attention,  now  and  then,  through 
the  Summer.  In  the  “  prettiest  yard,”  the  brown, 
close-board  fence  was  covered  with  scarlet-run¬ 
ners,  morning-glories,  maderia-vines,  and  a  wide- 
spreading  grape-vine,  and  the  borders  were  bright 
with  verbenas,  and  a  few  “  dear  common  flowers.” 
The  taste  of  these  boys  had  been  cultivated,  and 
they  had  learned  to  appreciate  what  many  others 


might  not  have  noticed,  and  their  home-happiness, 
and  home-love  had  been  increased  by  the  sim¬ 
plest  and  most  natural  means.  The  influence  of 
those  few  flowers  and  of  the  green,  living  drapery 
on  the  fence  will  never  be  lost.  It  will  modify  the 
whole  life,  and  give  a  delicacy  and  a  love  of  the 
beautiful  that  will  grace  their  manhood  as  the 
vine  graces  the  oak. 

I  have  often  been  impressed  with  the  wonder¬ 
ful  sameness  with  which  houses  are  furnished,  as 
if,  instead  of  consulting  our  individual  wants  and 
taste,  we  consulted  the  opinions  and  taste  of  oth¬ 
ers.  A  sofa  of  hair-cloth,  and  six  mahogany 
chairs  in  black,  seems  to  be  considered  almost  es¬ 
sential  where  more  showy  and  expensive  furni¬ 
ture  is  not  used,  and  then  there  must  be  a  table 
with  a  marble  top  and  a  side-table  or  two,  and  a 
rocking  chair,  and' these  are  too  often  ai  ranged 
with  mathematical  precision  against  the  walls,  so 
as  to  destroy  all  idea  of  comfort  and  ease.  Hair¬ 
cloth  furniture,  well  made,  is  serviceable,  but  it 
is  very  sombre.  A  room  furnished  with  it,  unless 
relieved  by  blight  colors  in  carpets  and  curtains, 
has  a  funeral  look  that  is  anything  but  cheerful.  I 
much  prefer  cane,  or  rush  seated  chairs  of  prettier 
style.  They  are  lighter  to  move,  and  more  com¬ 
fortable  for  use,  than  most  stuffed  chairs.  Small 
figured  carpets  should  always  be  selected  for 
small  rooms,  for  those  of  large  figures  diminish, 
apparently,  the  size  of  the  room.  Arm-chairs  are 
preferable  to  rocking  chairs  for  the  parlor,  for 
rockers  are  almost  always  in  the  way,  and  often 
do  much  injury  to  other  furniture  and  to  the  house 
itself. 

Furniture  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  indicate 
that  it  is  designed  for  use,  and  not  merely  kept 
for  show.  It  should  have  a  social,  friendly  air,  as 
if  on  good  terms  with  its  neighbors  and  not  afraid 
to  meet  on  terms  of  equality.  Do  not  arrange 
books  on  a  table  as  if  they  were  paraded  for  mili¬ 
tary  display,  and  ready  to  be  marched  around  with 
measured  step  at  just  the  same  distance  from  the 
edge.  Books,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  are  to  be  read, 
and  they  should  lie  about  carelessly  as  if  they  had 
just  been  put  down  by  a  reader.  I  have  a  nice 
girl  who  attends  to  my  parlors,  but  she  is  so  very 
nice  and  orderly  in  her  arrangements  that  the  first 
thing  I  do  on  entering  the  rooms  is  to  draw  away 
some  of  the  chairs  from  the  walls,  to  give  a  crick¬ 
et  a  push  with  my  foot,  and  to  scatter  various 
piles  of  books,  and  remove  the  fan  and  paper  knife 
from  the  central  figure  of  the  table  cover.  Ex¬ 
cessive  order  is  an  unusual  defect  in  girls,  and 
one  much  more  easily  remedied  than  the  opposite. 

I  have  no  disposition  to  complain,  for  it  is  but  a 
moment’s  work  to  change  the  frigid  air  to  one  of 
warmth  and  comfort.  Pictures  should  be  hung 
low  enough  to  be  easily  examined — about  oppos¬ 
ite  the  eye — Let  the  picture  cord  correspond  with 
the  leading  color  of  the  room,  or  contrast  well  with 
it.  Do  not  mingle  colors  in  furnishing  a  room  ; 
have  the  walls  and  carpet,  and  curtains  and  fur¬ 
niture  harmonize.  Let  there  be  a  leading  color 
and  everything  in  agreement  with  it.  If  the  car¬ 
pet  is  crimson,  green  wood-color,  the  curtains 
may  be  of  either  color,  but  put  up  blue  drapery 
and  the  handsomest  parlor  would  be  ruined.  We 
can  learn  much  of  the  effect  of  colors  by  a  study 
of  nature. 

Do  not  select  one  article  very  much  handsomer 
than  the  others.  A  velvet,  carpet  calls  for  corre¬ 
sponding  expense  in  sofas  chairs  and  tables, 
while  a  pretty  ingrain  of  good  colors  looks  well 
enough  for  any  country  or  city  house  of  moderate 
pretensions.  It  is  well  to  furnish  a  house  so 
much  within  one’s  means  as  not  to  be  constantly 
afraid  that  this  and  that  will  wear  out,  and  can 
never  be  replaced.  It  is  far  better  to  be  able  to  | 
use  and  enjoy  what  we  have  and  permit  our  chi!- : 


dren  to  use  and  enjoy  it,  than  to  shut  up  a  part  o 
the  house  for  weddings,  parties  and  funerals. 

Anna  Hope. 


CHAPTERS  ON  COOKING,  &c. 

Continued  from  page  210. 

COOKING  MEATS. 

On  this  topic  we  shall  continue  to  have  much 
to  say,  so  long  as  one  half  or  more  of  all  the  meat 
used  in  the  country  is  deprived  of  a  great  portion 
of  its  nutriment  by  cooking  it  wrongly.  Without 
stopping  now  to  give  the  reason,  we  say  that  all 
frying  of  meats  is  had— decidedly  bad.  So  of  po¬ 
tatoes  and  other  articles  fried  in  fat.  These  sub¬ 
stances  are  indigestible,  and  worse  than  innu- 
tritious.  Broiling,  roasting  and  baking,  if  not  cal' 
ried  too  far,  are  perhaps  the  best  modes  of  cook¬ 
ing  fresh  meats  of  all  kinds,  and  most  kinds  of 
fish.  The  difference  in  the  taste,  digestibility 
and  nutritive  value  of  a  piece  of  beef-steak  quick¬ 
ly  broiled  over  a  lively  bed  of  coals,  and  the 
same  piece  fried  in  fat,  can  hardly  be  appreciated 
by  those  who  have  only  practiced  the  frying  mode, 
and  this  includes  three-fourths  of  all  the  families 
in  the  country.  If  some  one  of  our  female  con¬ 
tributors  will  givtT  us  a  chapter  of  full  details  on 
broiling  meats  we  shall  be  glad  to  publish  it,  oth¬ 
erwise  we  will  try  our  hand  at  it,  for  there  is 
much  to  be  said  on  this  topic.  Reader,  do  you 
spoil  fresh  fish  by  frying  it  in  lard,  or  preserve  its 
flavor  and  sweetness  by  cooking  it  on  the  grid 
iron! 

Boiling  Coined  Beef. — This  is  a  staple  food  in 
a  majority  of  families  during  several  months 
every  year,  and  in  most  cases  the  cooking  may 
be  greatly  improved.  The  tvyo  chief  errors  are, 
first  in  not  cooking  it  long  enough,  and  second,  in 
losing  a  large  proportion  of  its  real  nutriment.  We 
always  prefer  it  prepared  as  follows :  Soak  in 
warm,  not  hot  water  just  long  enough  to  takeout 
all  excess  of  salt.  Then  cover  it  so  that  the  steam 
will  condense  upon  the  under  side  ofthe  coverand 
fall  back.  This  will  prevent  boiling  away  and 
also  the  loss  of  much  of  the  nutriment  which  in 
an  open  vessel  goes  off  with  the  steam.  Boil  the 
meat  several  hours  or  until  it  is  so  thoroughly 
done  that  it  will  not  hold  together  to  be  lifted  with 
a  fork.  If  there  be  any  bones  take  them  out,  since 
if  cooked  enough  the  meat  will  cleave  from  them 
readily.  Pack  the  meat  by  itself  in  a  deep  dish, 
mixing  well  together  the  lean  and  fat  portions. 
Next  skim  the  fat  and  boil  the  liquor  down  so  that 
when  poured  over  the  meat  it  will  just  fill  the 
spaces  between  the  pieces.  Then  lay  over  the 
whole  a  flat  cover  which  will  fit  into  the  dish,  put 
on  a  dozen  or  twenty  pounds  weight  and  let  it 
stand  until  cold.  Several  flat-irons  or  a  large 
stone  will  answer  for  the  weight,  or  if  convenient 
it  may  be  set  under  a  cheese  press.  Prepared  in 
this  way,  the  poorest  piece  of  tough  corned  beef 
will  be  made  tender  and  juicy.  Boiling  down  and 
using  the  liquid,  saves  the  most  nutritious  portion 
which  is  usually  thrown  away.  The  gelatine  of 
the  condensed  gravy,  when  cold  forms  a  solid  mass 
with  the  meat,  which  may  then  be  cut  into  slices 
for  serving  upon  the  table.  If  the  fat  and  lean  por¬ 
tions  be  mixed,  when  cut  up  cold  the  pieces  will 
present  a  beautiful  marbled  appearance.  Corned 
beef  prepared  in  this  way  will  not  only  be  eaten 
with  a  superior  relish,  but  it  will  not,  on  account 
of  its  toughness,  be  swallowed  half  masticated  to 
produce  irritation  in  the  stomach,  and  yield  only  a 
portion  of  its  substance  as  nutriment.  Over  the 
common  process,  there  is  only  the  extra  trouble 
ofthe  additional  boiling  and  pressing,  which  are 
amply  repaid  by  the  saving  ot  nutriment,  while  a 
cheaper  quality  of  beef  will  be  rendered  wholesome 
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and  profitable.  Try  this  mode  and  you  will  not 
willingly  go  bade  to  the  hard  boiled  “  inevitable 
salt  junk.'’ 

Mutton  cooked  in  the  above  manner  is  very 
nice. 

DRYING  PUMPKINS  AND  TOMATOES. 

As  fruit  is  scarce  in  many  parts  of  the  Country, 
every  house-wife  should  lay  in  a  good  stock  of 
dried  pumpkins  and  tomatoes.  Pumpkins  may  be 
put  up  in  the  old  fashioned  mode  of  cutting  into 
rings,  paring  and  drying  upon  poles ;  or  they  may 
be  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  dried  on  plates  in  the 
sun  and  oven.  A  better  plan,  however,  is  to  pare, 
stew  and  strain  them,  just  as  if  for  pies  ;  then 
spread  the  pulp  thinly  upon  earthen  dishes,  and 
dry  quickly  in  a  hot  sun  or  a  partially  heated  oven. 
If  dried  slowly  there  is  danger  of  souring.  Store  in 
a  dry  room.  Kept  in  this  manner  they  retain 
much  of  the  freshness  and  flavor  of  newly  gath¬ 
ered  fruit.  The  dried  pulp  should  be  soaked  in 
milk  for  a  few  hours  before  using.  In  making 
pies  they  are  greatly  improved  by  stirring  the 
pumpkin  into  scalding  milk,  especially  if  eggs  be 
not  used.  Tomatoes  may  be  kept  in  excellent 
condition  by  cooking,  straining  and  drying  just  as 
described  for  pumpkins. 

PICKLING  CABBAGE. 

We  have  used  an  excellent  pickled  cabbage, 
kept  in  perfect  condition  for  half  a  year  at  a  time, 
which  was  prepared  thus  :  Slice  the  heads  very 
finely.  A  head  of  red  cabbage  mixed  with  half  a 
dozen  white  ones  giving  the  whole  a  pretty  color. 
Sprinkle  on  and  mix  in  a  little  salt.  Scald  togeth¬ 
er, «say  one  gallon  of  good  vinegar,  two  or  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of 
cloves,  one  of  ground  cinnamon,  and  a  teaspoon- 
ful  or  less  of  ground  black  pepper.  The  cloves, 
cinnamon  and  pepper  should  be  put  into  a  bag 
while  scalding.  When  cold  pour  the  pickle 
over  the  cabbage,  and  also  drop  in  the  bag  of 
spices.  Keep  the  whole  well  covered,  putting 
a  plate  over  the  cabbage  to  hold  it  down  in  the 
pickle. 

SALTING  DOWN  LIMA  BEANS. 

A  correspondent  spys  that  Lima  Beans  may  be 
preserved  a  long  tune  by  gathering  the  pods  when 
they  begin  to  turn  yellow,  and  packing  them  in 
kegs  with  alternate  layers  of  salt.  We  imagine 
they  would  not  be  very  good  after  this  salting 
process.  Perhaps  the  salt  would  not  strike  through 
the  pods  to  injure  the  beans  themselves.  We 
have  always  kept  them,  by  picking  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  shelled,  and  drying  before  fully  ripe. 

READY  MADE  YEAST. 

Perhaps  all  our  lady  readers  may  not  understand 
the  best  method  of  having  good  ready  made  yeast 
always  at  hand.  We  invariably  have  good  bread 
made  from  yeast  cakes  prepared  as  follows  :  Put 
into  three  pints  of  water  a  handful  of  hops  and 
nearly  a  quart  of  pared  potatoes  cut  into  small 
pieces.  Boil  for  hall  an  hour,  and  strain  while 
scalding  hot  into  sufficient  flour  to  make  a  stiff 
batter.  Stir  it  well,  adding  one  tablespoonful  of 
fresh  yeast,  and  set  into  a  warm  place  to  rise. 
When  light  mix  it  stiff' with  Indian  meal,  roll  out 
.  thin  and  cut  into  round  cakes  or  square  pieces  2 
to  24  inches  in  diameter  Dry  these  thoroughly 
and  keep  them  in  a  bag  in  a  dry  place.  They  will 
remain  good  for  months.  Before  using  take  one 
of  these  cakes  for  each  medium  sized  loaf,  soak  in 
warm  water  till  soft  and  add  a  teaspoonful  of  soda 
for  three  or  four  yeast  cakes.  Add  this  to  the  flour 
with  warm  water,  and  raise  in  the  usual  manner. 
Some  put  the  light  yeast  without  adding  the  In¬ 
dian  meal,  into  close  jars  or  jugs,  and  use  as 
needed.  It  will  not  keep  many  weeks  by  this 
method. 


RHODE  ISLAND  PANCAKES. 

Sometime  since,  D.  Salter  sent  us  the  following, 
indorsed  as  very  good ;  we  should  hardly  call 
them  pancakes :  “To  one  pint  of  Indian  meal 
and  one  pint  of  rye  flour,  two  tablespoonsful  ot 
molasses,  1  tea-spoonful  of  salt,  1  of  saleratus, 
and  3  eggs,  well  beaten.  Stir  with  these  new 
milk  enough  to  make  a  stiff  batter,  and  fry  10 
minutes  in  lard,  like  doughnut's.  When  milk  and 
eggs  are  scarce,  we  think  the  following  is  nearly 
as  good:  Mix  well  1  quart  of  Indian  meal,  1 
quart  of  rye  flour,  2  large  table-spoonsful  of  melt- 
ed  shortening,  5  table-spoonsful  of  molasses,  1  ta¬ 
ble-spoonful  of  salt,  a  scant  tea-spoonful  of  salera¬ 
tus,  and  1  quart  of  water.  Fry  as  above. 

TO  COOK  CAULIFLOWERS. 

To  the  queries  of  A.  M.  Daniels,  of  Tioga  Co., 
N.  Y.,  and  Jane  M.  Richards,  of  Iowa,  we  reply, 
that  we  have  them  cooked  similarly  to  common 
cabbages,  thus  :  Remove  the  leaves  and  tie  the 
head  or  flower  in  a  cloth,  or  cabbage  bag,  and 
boil  in  water  until  soft,  which  will  require  14  to  2 
hours.  Then  remove  from  the  kettle,  press  out 
the  water,  and  serve  a  sweet  cream  gravy,  or 
with  drawn  butter,  that  is  butter  melted  in  hot 
water  and  thickened  with  flour. 

PICKLED  BOILED  CABBAGE. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  H.  Rowe,  of  East  Chatham,  sends 
the  following  mode  of  pickling  cabbages,  which 
is  indorsed  by  a  good  judge  of  our  acquaintance  : 
Look  over  the  heads  and  wash  them  thoroughly. 
Cut  into  quarters  and  boil  until  tender.  Then 
put  down  in  layers  in  a  tub,  sprinkling  upon  each 
l  layer,  salt,  allspice  and  ground  cinnamon,  using 
2  ounces  of  salt,  and  1  ounce  each  of  allspice  and 
cinnamon,  to  8  quarts  of  cabbage.  When  put 
down  cover  with  vinegar.  The  boiling  before 
pickling  we  think  a  decided  improvement  upon 
the  common  method  of  putting  them  down  un¬ 
cooked. 

APPLE  DUMPLINGS. 

An  old  schoolmate,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Chalker,  sends 
us,  from  Michigan,  the  following:  Mix  well  to¬ 
gether  one  well-beaten  egg,  one  pint  of  good  but¬ 
termilk,  one  tea-spoonful  of  salt  and  one  of  sale¬ 
ratus,  with  flour  enough  to  make  a  stiff  batter. 
Into  well-buttered  tea-cups  drop  hall  a  table-spoon¬ 
ful  of  the  batter,  and  set  into  each  cup  an  apple 
pared,  quartered  and  cored,  with  the  quarters  put 
together  again.  Now  cover  the  apples  with  bat¬ 
ter  and  set  the  tea-cups  into  a  steamer  over  boil¬ 
ing  water.  Cook  one  hour.  This  appears  to  be 
a  good  recipe,  and  we  shall  have  it  tried. 

FRITTERS. 

Mrs.  Chalker  also  recommends  the  following  : 
Beat  well  together  one  egg  and  two  table-spoons¬ 
ful  of  sugar.  Add  one  tea-cup  full  of  sweet  milk, 
dfie  tea-spoonful  of  soda,  and  flour  enough  to 
make  the  batter.  Salt  and  nutmeg  to  suit  the 
taste.  Fry  as  soon  as  possible  after  mixing. 

PICKLING  AND  KEEPING  HAMS. 

John  Clackson.  of  Pike  Co.,  Pa.,  recommends 
the  following  method.  Lay  them  down  in  a  prep¬ 
aration  of  seven  pounds  of  salt,  mixed  with  half 
pound  of  coarse  sugar,  one  pint  of  molasses,  and 
half  ounce  of  saltpeter.  Let  them  remain  4  to  8 
weeks,  according  to  their  size,  then  drain,  put 
into  a  paper  bag  and  hang  for  a  month  in  a  chim¬ 
ney  where  a  coal  fire  is  kept.  Pack  away  in  bar¬ 
rels,  with  malt  screenings  enough  between  to 
keep  them  from  touching  each  other.  The  other 
plan  described  by  Mr.  C.  is  not  practicable,  as 
the  “  essence  of  smoke  ”  is  a  very  variable  article 
and  cannot  be  relied  on. 

ABOUT  FLIES. 

E.  Y.  B.,  of  Meriden,  Conn,  writes  :  I  believe 


there  is  no  loyal  road  to  the  extermination  ol 
flies,  which  “  Country  Housekeeper  ”  inquires  af¬ 
ter  in  the  October  Agriculturist,  page  238 ;  nor 
can  they  well  be  “  destroyed  in  the  egg,”  but  the 
eggs  may  be  in  a  great  measure  prevented.  Let 
the  same  neatness  exist  in  the  surroundings  of 
the  dwelling,  which  is  considered  necessary  to 
comfort  within  it,  and  there  will  be  few  flies  to 
annoy  one.  And  as  a  matter  of  economy  this 
should  be  attended  to,  for,  while  guano  is  $60  a 
tun  and  more,  no  one  can  afford  the  wasted  am¬ 
monia  to  breed  and  feed  a  hundred  flies.  Keep 
the  contents  of  the  yard  composted,  the  sty  well 
“  mulched all  other  out-buildings  deodorized, 
have  a  cistern  for  all  sink  water,  look  well  to  the 
melon  rinds,  and  other  debris  of  that  sort,  and 
this  fly  nuisance  will  be  greatly  abated.  Remem¬ 
ber,  he  is  pursuing  a  bad  system  of  farming  whe 
raises  many  flies. 

HOME-MADE  CORN  STARCH. 

In  answer  to  our  Kansas  subscriber’s  inquiries, 
A.  B.  Price,  of  Boone-Grove,  Porter  County,  Ind., 
sends  the  following  to  the  Agriculturist-.  Take 
the  ears  when  full  of  milk,  grate  fine  into  water, 
in  a  tub  ;  strain  off  the  husk,  &e.,  through  flan¬ 
nel  ;  let  the  strained  water  stand  all  night,  then 
pour  it  off,  or  strain  it  off  if  necessary  ;  add  more 
hnd  clean  water  to  the  starch,  with  a  little  indigo 
to  suit  taste  ;  let  it  stand  about  half  a  day,  then 
decant  off  the  water,  and  dry  in  the  sun  as  soon 
as  possible.  We  make  all  our  starch  in  this  way, 
and  we  think  it  worth  twice  as  much  as  any  we 
can  buy. 

Remarks. — This  will  do  well  for  using  unripe 
corn  ;  the  sample  sent  to  us  is  apparently  very 
good  But  a  simple,  cheap  process  for  using  dry 
ripe  corn  is  desirable,  for  some  of  the  remote  set¬ 
tlers  in  frontier  towns,  where,  from  the  difficulty 
of  getting  articles  to  or  from  market  it  is  necessary 
to  manufacture  every  article  possible.  Starch, 
however,  is  not  one  of  the  “necessities  ”  in  such 
localities. 

Our  Kentucky  Correspondent  “  Mrs.  C.  H.  P  ” 
contributes  the  following  four  recipes  : 

TO  MAKE  STARCH  IN  QUANTITY. 

Take  a  bucket  full  of  wheat,  and  put  it  in  a 
barrel  with  2  or  3  buckets  full  of  warm  water ; 
set  it  in  the  sun  or  a  warm  place,  till  it  gets  a  lit¬ 
tle  soft,  then  pour  oft'  the  water.  With  a  maul 
pound  and  mash  the  grains  as  much  as  you  can 
then  add  more  warm  water,  or  let  it  set  till  it  fer¬ 
ments,  pounding  it  often,  till  the  bran  comes  off ; 
then  rub  it  through  a  colander  and  sieve  ;  wash 
and  strain  it  through  flannel-cloth — blue  it,  pour 
off  the  top  for  starch  for  calicoes,  and  you  will 
have  a  large  quantity  of  nice  starch  settle  at  the 
bottom. 

GREEN  TOMATO  CATSUP. 

Slice  large  green  tomatoes,  salt  them  as  for  the 
table  ;  boil  them  20  minutes  in  vinegar  and  water 
in  which  there  has  been  put  a  pound  of  sugar ; 
take  them  out  and  put  a  layer  of  tomatoes,  then 
pepper,  spices,  horse-radishes,  mustard,  onions, 
&c.,  to  please  your  fancy — then  pour  on  cold 
strong  vinegar  to  cover  them,  then  put  another 
layer  of  tomatoes,  spices,  vinegar,  &c.,  till  the  jar 
is  full — it  is  now  fit  to  use 
TO  DYE  A  BRIGHT  AND  LASTING  YELLOW 

Simmer  your  hanks  of  yarn  -in  strong  alum 
water  ;  then  put  a  layer  of  peach  tree  leaves  in  a 
tub,  then  a  layer  of  yarn,  then  leaves,  till  all  are 
in ;  then  pour  over  them  the  boiling  hot  alum 
water  to  cover  them;  let  it  set  all  night ;  wring 
out  and  air  it ;  then  heat  the  dye  and  put  in  fresh 
leaves  with  the  same  yarn,  in  layers,  and  pour 
over  the  hot  dye  for  several  days,  wring  it  each 
day  till  you  get  it  the  shade  you  like.  Set  it  with 
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strong  suds.  This  makes  a  fast  color  that  grows 
brighter  by  washing  in  strong  suds. 

TO  SCOUR  MERINO  WOOL. 

Have  ready  two  strong  hot  suds,  and  wash  the 
wool  quickly  through  them  by  drawing  the  wool 
through  your  hands,  as  you  do  a  hank  of  yam 
without  rubbing  ;  wring  dry  ;  hang  on  a  line  and 
it  will  not  be  matted.  Put  no  soap  on  the  wool ; 
keep  the  suds  hot.  It  is  cold  suds  and  rubbing 
soap  on  that  fulls  flannel  and  wool. 


NOTES  UPON  VALUABLE  BOORS. 


[Furnishing  Books. — Though  Book  selling  is  no  part  of 
our  business,  yet  to  accommodate  distant  subscribers  or 
those  not  having  access  to  regular  book-sellers,  we  will 
at  any  time  be  happy  to  procure  any  book  desired  by  a 
subscriber,  and  forward  it,  post-paid ,  on  receiving  the  re¬ 
tail  price,  as  publishers  usually  allow  us  discount  enough 
to  cover  the  cost  of  mailing.] 

A  Valuable  New  Worlc, 

Climatology  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  Tem¬ 
perate  Latitudes  of  the  North  American  Continent, 
embracing  a  full  comparison  of  these  with  the  Clima¬ 
tology  of  the  Temperate  Latitudes  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  especially  in  regard  to  Agriculture,  Sanitary 
Investigations  and  Engineering,  with  Isothermal  and 
Rain  Charts,  for  each  season,  the  extreme  months,  and 
the  year,  including  a  Summary  of  the  Statistics 
of  Meteorological  Observations  in  the  United  States, 
condensed  from  recent  Scientific  and  Official  Publica¬ 
tions  ;  By  Lorin  Blodget.  Philadelphia  ;  J.  B.  Lip- 
pinc.ott  &  Co.  Price  $5. 

We  have  copied  the  above  title  page  to  give  our  readers 
an  idea  of  the  comprehensive  and  valuable  character  of  a 
work  to  which  we  would  direct  their  special  attention. 
It  would  be  impracticable,  in  this  place,  to  review  the 
work  at  large.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  analysis  above 
gives  but  a  limited  view  of  the  great  amount  of  useful  in¬ 
formation  afforded.  Full  statistics  of  the  temperature  at 
all  seasons,  of  the  quantity  of  rain  and  snow  falling,  of  the 
prevailing  winds,  of  the  range  of  staple  crops,  &c.,  &c.,  are 
given  for  almost  every  prominent  point  in  the  United 
States  and  Territories.  A  dozen  or  more  colored  charts, 
bring  at  once  before  the  eye,  the  comparative  amount  of 
rain,  range  of  temperature,  &e.  Half-a-dozen  inferior 
books,  costing  a  dollar  each  may  well  give  place  to  this  in 
the  library.  We  shall  refer  to  this  work  hereafter,  and 
draw  from  its  pages  much  useful  information  relating 
directly  to  the  specific  topics  discussed  in  this  journal. 

fruit  SSoolts— Central  Paris  o£  N.  A".  City. 

Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,  or  the  culture, 
propagation  and  management,  in  the  Garden  and 
Orchard,  of  Fruit  Trees  generally  ;  with  descriptions 
of  all  the  finest  varieties  of  Fruits,  Native  and  For¬ 
eign,  cultivated  in  this  Country.  By  A.  J.  Downing, 
Revised,  corrected  and  enlarged  by  Charles  Down¬ 
ing.  New-York,  Wiley  &  Halstead;  760  pages; 
Price,  §1  50. 

Fruit  books  are  becoming  “as  plenty  as  blackberries.” 
Each  Nurseryman  naturally  desires  to  make  his  name  fa¬ 
mous,  to  see  himself  in  print,  and  thus  to  sell  his  trees  to 
his  customers,  and  his  fame  to  posterity.  And  indeed 
many  of  these  evince  much  talent,  for  we  have  always 
thought  it  more  difficult  to  compile  than  to  write  original¬ 
ly,  to  gather  the  relics  of  all,  and  accept  the  blunders  of 
none,  to  translate  the  best  French  books  on  trailing,  and 
the  best  Chinese  on  dwarfing,  only  with  becoming  mod¬ 
esty,  not  acquainting  the  public  that  you  are  able  to-  read 
any  other  language  than  your  own.  We  do  not  wish  to 
place  these  compilations  in  oblivion,  but  we  are  glad  they 
were  published  before  the  book  under  notice  came  out,  on 
the  principle  of  the  consoling  remark  made  by  an  old  gen¬ 
tleman  to  a  damsel  who  was  sobbing  bitterly  over  the 
marriage  of  a  favorite  sister, 

“  Not  lost,  my  dear,  but  gone  before,” 

The  field  is  now  clear  and  this  really  good  work  will  be 
appreciated.  Last  Spring,  in  writing  a  notice  of  one  of 
the  above  mentioned  fruit  books,  we  remarked  incident¬ 
ally  that  “  if  Charles  Downing,  who  has  more  pomological 
knowledge,  and  more  modesty,  than  belongs  to  most  fruit 
men,  could  be  induced  to  bring  his  brother’s  book,  about 
down  to  the  present  time,  we  should  probably  have  all 
that  we  specially  need  now  on  this  subject.”  We  did  not 
then  know  that  he  was  employed  upon  it  but  threw  out 
the  idea  as  a  suggester  and  were  agreeably  surprised  to 
receive  this  book  from  the  publishers. 

Since  the  death  of  the  lamented  author,  the  general  es¬ 
timate  of  many  varieties  of  fruit  has  materially  changed, 
as  time  has  more  thoroughly  tested  them.  In  these,  this 
work  has  been  thoroughly  revised.  Synonyms  hav 
also  been  ascertained,  and  disputed  varieties  identified. 
Some  varieties  which  have  proved  poor  have  been 
placed  in  an  inferior  list,  and  others  which  have  proved 
wortiiless  have  been  rejected  entirely  This  book  is 
therefore  in  our  opinion,  the  very  best  work  on  fruits  that 


we  have,  and  for  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  will 
doubtless  be  considered  an  authority  which  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  other  works  can  not  claim. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  the  following  remark  on  fruit 
nomenclature.  “  Order  and  accuracy  can  only  be  arrived 
at  when  the  different  varieties  are  well  grown  in  the  same 
soil  and  locality,  which  can  only  be  realized  in  an  experi 
mental  garden  on  a  large  scale.”  It  would  be  a  great 
boon  to  the  country,  if  such  a  garden  could  be  established 
by  any  corporation  having  the  means  to  do  it  properly. 
The  Central  Park  Commissioners  of  this  city,  have  it  in 
their  power  to  do  this  by  devoting  a  number  of  acres  to 
the  purpose  and  placing  it  under  the  charge  of  a  manlike 
Charles  Downing.  New-York  is  already  the  Metropolis 
of  America,  it  will  soon  be  the  Metropolis  and  moneyed 
center  of  the  world.  Would  it  not  then,  years  hence,  be 
an  object  of  great  interest  to  the  travellers  who  for  busi¬ 
ness  or  pleasure,  or  instruction  will  throng  our  thorough¬ 
fares  and  say  to  each  other  that,  beyond  all  the  theaters 
and  palacesof  trade  and  private  mansions,  and  galeries  of 
art^js  that  Central  Park  of  more  than  TOO  acres,  where 
may  be  seen  all  the  trees  and  fruits  which  are  known  in 
every  temperate  climate  in  the  world.  Notes  made  by  a 
man  like  Chas.  Downing  in  such  an  establishment  would 
be  accepted  by  the  world  as  authority,  and  an  aid  thus 
given  to  the  cultivators  of  good  fruit  which  the  Central 
Park  Commissioners  can  scarcely  realize  until  the  result 
is  before  them.  Let  us  then,  by  all  means  have  a  Pomo¬ 
logical  garden  in  the  Central  Park.  * 

McMahon’s  American  Gardener’s  Calendar,  adapted 
to  the  climate  and  Seasons  of  the  United  States ;  con- 
taing  a  complete  account  of  all  the  work  necessary 
to  be  done  in  the  Kitchen  Garden,  Fruit  Garden, 
Flower  Garden,  Orchard,  Pleasure  Ground,  Vineyard. 
Nursery,  Green-House,  Out-House  and  Forcing 
Frames,  for  every  month  in  the  year,  with  practical 
directions  and  a  copious  index,  by  Bernard  McMa¬ 
hon.  Eleventh  Edition,  with  amemoiroftheauthor; 
revised  and  illustiated  under  supervision  of  J.  Jay 
Smith.  Philadelphia.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.— 637 
pages.  Price  $2  00. 

We  scarcely  need  refer  to  this  old  standard  work  fur¬ 
ther  than  to  say  that  a  new  edition  materially  improved 
has  just  been  issued.  It  is  the  best  work  of  the  kind  in 
the  country,  and  can  hardly  be  dispensed  with  by  those 
interested  in  the  practical  operations  of  gardening.- 


Into  which  are  thrown  all  sorts  of  paragraphs — such  as 
Notes  and  Replies  to  Correspondents,  with  Useful  or 
Interesting  Extracts  from  their  Letters,  together  with  Glean¬ 
ings  of  various  kinds  from  various  sources. 

To  Correspondents  — Notwithstanding  our  increased 
space,  the  basket  is  unintentionally 'crowded  into  small 
compass  this  month.  A  multitude  of  notes,  extracts;  etc., 
are  waiting  room  here  and  elsewhere.  Among  these  are 
letters  from  Mrs.  L.  A.  M.,  Iowa;  Mrs.  P.  E.  G.,  Pa.; 
D.C.,  Md.;  F.  R.,  N.  C.;  W.H.  M.,  Pa.;  S  A.  B.,  Ohio  ; 
D.  B.,  P.  M.,  Pa.;  E.  S.  J.,  N.  Y.;  and  others. 

Apples — ftSotlimg-. — W.  B.  Morgan,  of  Gibson  Co., 
Term.,  will  probably  find  upon  examination,  that  most  of 
his  apples  which  rotted  prematurely  upon  the  tree,  were 
preyed  upon  by  insects.  The  best  preventive  will  be  a 
removal  of  the  cause  by  cooking  all  diseased  fruit  to  de¬ 
stroy  what  worms  are  left,  examining  and  scraping  off  the 
rough  bark  of  the  tree,  crushing  or  burning  every  web  or 
cocoon  containing  the  embryo  parent  of  a  future  crop  of 
worms.  For  fuller  directions,  see  pages  135  and  170,  of 
the  June  and  August  Agriculturist. 

Mice  vs.  Trees.— Jas.  Noakes,  of  Onendaga  Co., 
N.  Y.,  recommends  the  following  plan  to  keep  mice  from 
gnawing  trees,  which  he  has  practiced  in  England,  with 
success.  Get  the  common  tea-chest  lead,  which  can  be 
bought  for  a  trifle  at  the  grocery  stores,  and  cut  into  strips 
10  inches  wide,  and  long  enough  to  go  around  ihe  tree. 
Dig  away  the  earth  around  the  trunk  an  inch  deep,  put 
around  the  lead  and  return  the  earth.  There  is  no  need 
of  tying,  and  the  lead  sheets  can  be  taken  up  in  the 
Spring  and  kept  for  subsequent  years. 

Sugar  Cane  Seed — T’laresEi.cr. — A  correspond¬ 
ent  furnishes  the  following  description  of  a  simple  hand 
machine  for  threshing  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  cane 
seed  :  “  Make  it  on  the  principle  of  the  common  grain 
thresher.  Let  the  cylinder  be  of  slats  of  moderately  hard 
wood,  one-and-a-half  inches  r.hick  and  six  inches  wide. 
Through  these  strips  drive  strong  nails  or  spikes  so  that 
when  they  are  fastened  to  end  pieces  in  the  form  of  a 
drum  these  spikes  projecting  through  the  outer  surface 
shall  form  the  teeth  of  the  machine.  This  cylinder  may 
be  two  feet  long  and- eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  revolv¬ 
ing  upon  a  central  rod  of  iron  or  wood.  Prepare  a  similar 
circular  bed  for  it  to  work  in,  arranging  the  teeth  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  those  of  the  cylinder.  By  attaching  a  band  to 
wheels  or  pullies  made  with  reference  to  getting  a  rapid 
motion  on  the  drum  and  attaching  a  pin  or  crank 
to  the  smaller  pully.  The  whole  being  fitted  in 


a  simple  frame,  you  have  a  cheap  machine  that 
will  take  out  the  seed  much  faster  than  a  hetchel  arrange¬ 
ment.” — We  suspect  such  a  machine  would  break  the 
tender  seeds,  unless  the  nails  fitted  pretty  evenly  and 
were  rounded  at  the  corners.  An  old  fashioned  flax,  or 
broom-corn  “  hetchel  ”  is,  perhaps,  the  best  thing  after 
all.  See  one  described  on  page  57  of  this  volume,  March 
number 

Saw-IUust.— D.  Heston,  Cecil  Co.,  Md.  If  you  have 
an  abundance  of  muck,  it  will  doubtless  be  good  economy 
to  save  all'the  saw-dust  possible  and  mixitwith  yard  ma¬ 
nures.  It  is  not  so  good  a  fertilizer  as  muck,  as  it  con¬ 
tains  less  nitrogenous  matters,  but  is  a  good  absorbent.,  be¬ 
sides  furnishing  a  little  nutriment.  No  saw-dust  should 
be  allowed  to  run  from  the  mill-tail.  If  not  wanted  in  the 
stables  and  manure  heaps,  as  it  usually  is,  it  should  be 
carefully  saved  as  a  mulch  around  fruit  trees,  on  straw 
berry  beds.  &c.  It  is  not  possible  to  make  a  direct  com¬ 
parison  of  saw-dust,  bulk  for  bulk,  with  other  manures. 

Italian  Rye-Grass.-G.  C.  Lyman,  Susquehan 
na  Co.,  Pa.  This  grass,  which  yields  such  large  crops 
under  Mr.  Meehi’s  high  cultivation,  is  fast  gaining  favor 
in  this  country.  A  seedsman  in  this  city  has  contracted 
for  100  bushels,  to  arrive  in  season  for  Spring  sowing, 
sfiowing  a  demand  for  it.  It  is  a  tall,  quick-growing,  per¬ 
ennial  grass,  seeding  itself  at  the  time  of  harvest.  When 
fed  off  it  starts  rapidly,  and  grows  till  late  in  the  Fall. 
One  or  two  years  will  thoroughly  test  its  adaptation  to  our 
climate. 

EarBy  IPwtatoes.—  Geo.  W.  Robinson,  Onondaga 
Co.,  N.  Y.  Your  inquiry  for  the  best  variety  under  all 
circumstances,  can  not  be  answered  directly,  since  a  vari¬ 
ety  the  best  in  one  place  may  not  be  so  in  another.  You 
will  find  the  Long-Islanders’  experience  on  page  253  of 
this  number.  There  are  many  new  varieties  or  seedlings 
constantly  coining  before  the  public,  few  of  which  prove 
good.  In  our  own  experience  during  the  past  two  Sum¬ 
mers,  the  Prince  Alberts  have  excelled  most  if  not  all 
others.  See  page  102  of  this  volume,  May  No.  We  can 
judge  better  when  this  year’s  crop  is  gathered.  If  they 
meet  our  expectations  we  shall  distribute  all  we  have 
among  our  subscribers  free,  sending  a  peck  or  so,  to  be 
distributed  at  each  of  those  points  where  our  largest 
clubs  are  located. 

Flowering  Itulfos.— Several  ladies  inquire  w'here 
these  can  be  obtained.  They  will  find  them  in,m03t  seed 
stores  we  believe.  Mr.  Bridgeman  advertises  a  fiae  as¬ 
sortment.  See  page  270. 

American  U institute  ExliiMtien- 

This  is  in  full  tide  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  display 
of  articles  of  interest  to  all  is  much  larger  and  better  ar¬ 
ranged  than  we  have  ever  seen  exhibited  before  this  as¬ 
sociation.  A  day  or  two,  or  three,  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
can  be  passed  now  with  great  profit  by  every  one  who  can 
possibly  get  there. 


FOR  THE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  ONLY, 

For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Where  is  New-England'.* 

I  once  had  occasion  to  purchase  some  wall  paper  for 
friends  in  New-England.  They  sent  for  a  particular  style, 
which  I  ordered  as  directed,  but  which  when  received  by 
them  proved  to  be  of  two  different  shades  of  color.  A  year 
or  two  afterwards  I  selected  some  at  the  same  place  for 
our  own  pleasant  country  home.  The  store  where  I  made 
these  purchases  does  both  a  wholesale  and  retail  business 
After  I  had  decided  upon  a  pattern  that  suited  me,  I  said 
to  the  salesman,  “Be  careful  that  you  put  up  all  the  rolls 
of  the  same  shade .  I  once  purchased  paper  here  for 
friends  in  New-England,  and  it  was  of  so  different  shades 
that  it  could  not  be  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
bought.” 

“  New-England,  New-England,”  said  he  inquiringly 
“  Where  is  that  place  1  I  never  head  of  it  before.” 

I  was  so  astonished  that  instead  of  attempting  to  tell 
him  where  New-England  is,  I  merely  said,  “  It  was  sent 
to  New-Hampshire.” 

“I  believe  I  have  heard  of  that  place,”  he  replied,  in 
half  doubting  tones. 

I  was  certainly  surprised  to  find  such  ignorance  in  a 
wholesale  store  in  New-York,  and  especially  in  an  indi¬ 
vidual  whom  from  various  circumstances  I  supposed  to  be 
a  member  of  the  firm.  I  can  not  by  any  means  conclude 
that  such  instances  are  common,  but  I  doubt  whether 
there  is  any  boy  or  girl  who  reads  the  Agriculturist  who 
would  have  asked  the  same  question,  or  confessed  similar 
ignorance. 

The  season  for  field  labor  on  the  farm  is  almost  over 
and  boys  have  leisure  for  study.  The  Winter  months  are 
golden  months,  in  the  farm  house,  for  then  particularly  is 
the  time  for  mental  improvement,  and  for  laying  up  treas- 
u»es  in  the  intellectual  store-house,  which  shall  last  long 
after  those  in  the  granary  have  been  consumed. 

Industry  in  the  Summer,  with  God’s  blessing,  brines 
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competence  and  comfort  for  Winter“so  industry  in  child¬ 
hood,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  heart,  brings  with 
it  self  respect,  mental-  stores,  and  influence,  and  respecta¬ 
bility  in  manhood.  We  are  often  told  that  childhood  is 
the  seed-time  of  life,  and  no  one  can  better  appreciate  this 
idea  than  those  who  know  practically  how  important  it  is 
that  seed  should  be  cast  into  the  earth  in  its  appropriate 
season.  The  wise  man  tells  us  that  “  an  idle  soul  shall 
suffer  hunger, ’’and  that  “the  sluggard  who  will  not  plow  by 
rca'on  of  the  cold,  shall  begin  harvest,  and  have  nothing.” 
There  is  a  hunger  of  the  mind  more  fearful  than  that  of 
the  body,  and  a  poverty  more  terrible  than  that  which  re¬ 
sults  from  a  Want  of  physical  good.  The  body  stinted  in 
youth  never  attains  its  full  proportions— it  is  always 
dwarfed — so  the  mind  starved  in  early  years  always  bears 
the  mark  of  its  deprivations.  Remember  this,  children, 
and  lay  up  for  yourself  treasures  that  wax  not  old,  but 
Which  once  yours  are  always  yours.  Improve  the  com¬ 
ing  Winter  months  by  diligent  study.  Learn  to  think, 
and  to  write,  and  to  speak  your  thoughts.  Lay  a  good 
foundation  for  yoUr  future  life.  Geography  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  useful  of  studies,  and  without  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  it  you  can  not  read  even  the  newspa¬ 
pers  with  advantage.  Look  out  on  the  map,  every'  place 
about  which  you  read,  and  never  consider  it  too  much 
trouble  to  do  so.  Be  not  an  intellectual  sluggard.  'Re¬ 
member  that  many  of  the  wisest  and  greatest  men  of  our 
country  have. been  farmer’s  sons,  and  prepare  yourselves 
to  be  an  honor  and  a  blessing  to  our  beloved  land.  The 
Winter  is  pre-eminently  your  seed  time.  Let  it  not  pass 
by  unimproved.  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  of  any  of  you 
as  one  half  as  ignorant  as  the  New-York  salesmen. 

Anna  HorE. 

ANSWERS  TO  PROBLEMS  IN  OCTOBER  NUMBER. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  all  correct  an¬ 
swers  received  up  to  October  17. 

No.  11.— To  plant  31  kinds  of  flowers,  one  of  each  kind 
eo  as  to  have  18  varieties  in  one  circle  ;  7  circles  with  0 
varieties  in  each,  6  straight  rows  with  6  varieties  in  each 
and  3  straight  rows  with  5  varieties  in  each. 
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As  remarked  last  month,  this  will  make  a  pretty  flower 
bed  if  smaller  plants  are  put  where  they  come  nearest  to¬ 
gether.  No  one  has  furnished  a  correct  answer  except 
the  proposer,  “  Rusticus,”  of  Corsica,  Morrow  Co.,  O. 
Master  “  Fourteen,”  of  Auburn,  N.  II.,  sent  one  almost 
like  it,  and  equally  as  pretty,  which  w  e  have  put  aside  for 
using  at  some  future  time. 

No.  12.— By  Serenus  Raesly,  Northampton  Co.,  Pa. 
There  are  two  equal  circles,  each  containing  an  area  of 
19631  square  feet.  The  centers  of  .these  circles  are  30 
feet  apart.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  paving  with  pebbles 
the  space  between  them ;  that  is  the  space,  enclosed  by 
two  lines  drawn  to  touch  the  outside  of  the  tw  o  circles 
not  including  any  of  the  ground  in  the  circles  themselves ; 
the  cost  of  the  paving  to  be  reckoned  at  4f  cents  per 
square  yard  ? 

A  useful  problem,  but  no  answer  received  yet. 

No.  13.— Suppose  all  the  gold  obtained  from  both  Cal¬ 
ifornia  and  Australia,  to  amount  to  $500,000,000,  how 
large  a  box  would  it  take  to  put  it  all  into,  supposing  gold 
to  be  worth  $18  per  avoirdupois  ounce,  and  reckoning  it 
to  be  191  times  heavier  than -the  same  bulk  of  water.  A 
solid  or  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  621  pounds.  The 
length,  breadth  and  hight  of  the  box  to  be  equal. 

Several  answ'ers  to  this  were  received,  but  only  one, 
from  Joseph  H.  Simpson,  Arispe,  Ill.,  is  correct.  John  Mil¬ 
ler,  of  Harmony,  N.  J.,  gave  the  required  number  of  solid 
feet,  but  net  the  size  ofthe  cubic  box.  As  the  working  of 
this  problem  will  furnish  a  very  useful  arithmetical  exer¬ 
cise  for  boys  and  girls,  we  will  not  give  the  correct  answer 
now,  but  leave  it  a  month  or  two  for  others  to  practice 


Upon,  as  many— all  we  hope— are  engaged  in  studying 
arithmetic  in  the  Winter  school.  It  would  only  reauire  a 
very  small  house  to  hold  all  the  gold  in  the  country  if 
melted  into  a  solid  mass. 

No.  14.— 11  treesinll  rows,  with  3  trees  in  each  row. 

We  are  surprised  atreceiving  eight  solutions  of  this  prob¬ 
lem,  all  different  and  yet  all  correct.  We  could  only  en¬ 
grave  the  first  two  received. 
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Fig.  a  was  contributed bv  Chas,  M.  Foulke,  of  Bucks 
Countv,  Pa. 

Fig.  b,  by  J.  Rankin, 

Albany,  N.  Y.  The 
other  correct  figures 
were  sent  by  “  Four¬ 
teen,”  of  N.  H.;  A.  M. 

Daniels,  Tioga,  Co., 

N. Y.;  Francis  M.Van- 
cil,  Macoupin  Co-,  Ill.; 

Susan  C.  and  Roswell 
D.  Gould,  LaSalle  Co., 

Ill  ;  Joseph  H.  Simp¬ 
son  ;  Charles  Lamkin 
j'r.,  Seneca  Co.,  Ohio.; 

Serenus  Raesly,  North¬ 
ampton  Co.,  Pa,;  Sam¬ 
uel  Ring,  Ring’s  Mills, 

O. ;  Jno.  Miller,  Harmony,  N.  J. 

No.  15.— 9  trees,  10  rows  with  3  in  each  row. 

This  figure  was  sent  inby 
Addison  Uline,  Rensselaer 
Co.,  N.  Y.;  Susan  C.  and 
Roswell  D.  Gould  ;  Samuel 
Ring,  O.;  “  Fourteen,”  N. 
H.;  Serenus  Raesly,  Pa.; 
Francis  M.  Vancil,  Ill.;  N. 
-/  i  \/  \  Lounsbury,  Tioga  Co.,  N. 

7  ,.y  \  [  “/  ••.,  \  Y.;D.  L.  W  ,  Beacon  Falls ; 

■  /  \  ;  /  \.\  Arthur  M.  Daniels,  Tioga 

Jy  \y  Co.,  N.  Y.  A  different  but 

™ . . . . correct  drawing  by  John 

Miller,  N.  J. 

No.  10.— To  plant  15  trees  in  10  rows,  with  3  trees  in 
each  row,  and  also  to  have  2  rows  with  4  trees  each,  and 

1  of  7  trees. 

The  printers  spoiled  this  problem  on  page  234  by  putting 

2  in  place  of  the  last  1  in  the  last  line.  We  repeat  it,  and 
will  wait  for  more  answers  before  giving  an  engraving. 

No.  17. — To  fill  64  squares,  8  each  way,  with  the  figures 
1  to  64  so  that  each  column  should  add  up  260. 
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Joseph  II.  Simpson,  Ill.;  ArthurM.  Daniels,  N.  Y.;  John 
of  Centre  ;  Stephen  J.  Burton,  Renselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.;  R. 
Doyle,  Two  Rivers,  Wis. 

Add  itional  answers  to  Problems  7,  8  and  9,  have  been  re 
ceived  from  Edna  J.  Kellogg,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.  (No.  7) , 
Jas.  R.  Dowling,  Marietta  Co.,  O.  (Nos.  7,  8  and  9,) ;  P. 
H  Baker  and  D.  Sturges,  Mich.  (No.  7) ;  and  George  H., 
La  Fetra,  Oakland,  Ohio  (the  drawings  of  the  trees  and 
especially  ofthe  weights  well  done). 

NEW  PROBLEMS  TO  BE  SOLVED. 

Note  particularly  Problems  12, 13  and  16,  still  open  for 
answers. 

Pros.  20.— R.  Doyle  and  Adria  Annah  Oliver,  arranged 
the  figures  in  the  squares  of  No.  17,  so  that  they  add 
260  both  up  and  down  and  across.  Who  else  can  do  the 
same  ? 

Prob.  21.— To  arrange  the  pieces  in  the  following  fig¬ 
ure,  so  that  when  set  close  together  they  shall  form  a 
perfect  square. 


Send  a  drawing  of  this  figure,  and  also  one  of  the  square 
with  the  pieces  properly  arranged  in  it.  This  is  a  new 
puzzle.  To  solve  it,  make  a  larger  drawing  like  the  one 
here  given,  on  a  piece  of  paste-board  or  on  a  card,  then 
cut  it  up  into  the  blocks  indicated  by  the  lines,  and  arrange 
the  pieces  so  as  to  form  a  solid  square. 


TSie  Garland  of  Wild  Flowers. 

Here  is  a  beautiful  gem  which  we  find  in  Chambers’  Ed¬ 
inburg  Journal. 

These  be  simple  flowers,  lady,  that  I  have  culled  for  you; 

For  in  no  lordly  garden  or  gay  parterre  they  grew  • 

But  on  the  dewy  field-bank,  where  the  poorest  child  may  roam; 
And  fill  ils  lap  with  treasures,  to  bear  exulting  homo 

Any  little  country  maiden  can  call  you  these  by  name  , 

I  can  not  bring  you  rarer,  since  no  foot  of  ground  I  claim; 

But  wide  and  rich  is  the  domain  I  share  with  millions  more  ; 
Old  England’s  meads  and  cornfields  the  gardens  of  her  poor. 

For  while  man  sows  “  the  staff  of  life,”  unseen  a  higher  hand 
Is  strewing  gems  of  beauty  to  gladden  all  the  land. 

The  farmer  calls  them  worthless  weeds ;  but  He  sends  sun 
and  rain, 

Till  many  hued  they  blossom  amongst  the  golden  grain. 

So  do  not  scorn  them,  lady,  these  humble,  God-sown  flowers _ 

Oh  !  they  were  lovely  once  to  you  in  chidhood’s  guileless 
hours— 

So  rather  humbly  join  in  praise  to  Him  who  thus  has  given 
Torich  and  poor  alike,  aboon  of  beauty  straightfrom  Heaven. 


Answered  by  Arthur  M.  Daniels,  N.  Y.;  H.  B.  Hoffman, 
N.J.;  Serenus  Raesly,  Pa.;  “  John  of  Center.”  See  new 
problem,  No.  19. 

No.  18.— How  much  wheat  shall  I  carry  to  mill  in  order 
to  bring  back  10  bushels  after  being  tolled  one-tenth  ? 

Ans.— Eleven  and  one-ninlh  bushels.  Answered  byJ. 
Miller,  N.  J.;  Alfred  IT  Brown,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass  : 


Wit©  Stole  tit©'  Nest  ? 

BY  MRS.  L.  M.  CHILD. 

The  following  lines  have  we  hope  been  read  and  felt  by 
every  boy  in  the  country,  but  lest  even  one  boy  has  failed 
to  see  them,  and  also  because  they  are  pretty  enough  to 
bear  even  a  hundreth  perusal,  we  make  room  for  them 
here,  omitting  the  repetition  ofthe  question  before  each 
answer,  originally  written.— Ed.] 


To  whit !  to  whit !  to  whee  ! 
Will  you  listen  to  me  ? 

Who  stole  four  eggs  I  laid 
And  the  nice  nest  I  made  ? 


Bob-a-lmk  !  Bob-aTink ! 

Now  what  do  you  think  ? 

Who  stole  a  nest  away 
From  the  plum  tree  to-day  ? 

Not  I,  said  the  cow,  moo-oo  ! 
Such  a  thing  I’d  never  do, 

I  gave  ynu  a  wisp  of  hay, 

And  did  not  take  your  nest  away 
Not  I,  said  the  cow,  moo-oo  ! 
Such  a  thing  I’d  never  do. 

Not  I,  said  the  dog, bow  wow! 

I  wouldn’t  be  so  mean,  I  vow  ; 

I  gave  the  hairs  the  nest  to 
make, 

But  the  nest  I  didn’t  take. 


Cluck,  cluck,  aid  the  hen. 
Don’t  ask  me  again. 

Why  I  havn’c  a  chick 
Would  do  such  a  trick. 

We  all  gave  her  a  feather. 
And  she  wove  them  together. 
I’d  scorn  to  intrude 
On  her  and  her  brood. 


Not.  T,  said  the  sheep  :  oli,  no, 

I  wouldn’t  treat  a  bird  so  ; 

I  gave  the  wool  the  nest  to  line 
But  the  nest  was  none  of  mine 
Baa, ban!  saidtho  sheop,oh,no 
I  wouldn’t  treat  a  poor  bird  so, 


CJiirr-a- whirr !  Chirr-a-whirr  ; 
VV  e’ll  make  a  great  stir! 

•Let  us  find  out  his  name, 

And  all  cry  for  shame. 

I  would  not  rob  a  bird, 

Said  little  Mary  Green ; 

I  think  I  never  heard 
Of  anything  so  mean. 

’Tis  very  cruel,  too, 

Said  lit  tie  Alice  Neal, 

I  wonder  if  he  knew 

How  bad  the  bird  would  feel  ? 

A  little  boy  hung  down  his  head 
And  went  and  hid  behind  the 
Tied; 

For  he  stolo  that  prettv  nest 
From  poor  little  yellow  breast ; 
a,  And  he  felt  so  full  of  shame, 

'•  He  didn’t  like  to  telj  his  r$2$\o 
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Condenses!  SSepoa’ts  of  Experiments  vvitla  Use  CSaiiaese  Sugar  Cane. 


Name  of  Experimenter.  State 


County. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

II. 

18. 

13. 

14. 
15 
16. 
17. 

15. 

19. 

20. 


VVm.  Wanzer . 

Wm.  Cioeker . 

Thomas  R.  Joynes,  jr.. 

William  J.  Tracy . 

Howard  Williamson. . . . 

Hubert  Greaves.... - 

William  Chase . 

A.  W.  Russell. . 

J.  Selden,  by  John  Hall 
J.  Selden,  by  P.  Grimes 
Daniel  Colklesser. . . 
Alhed  H.  Brown. . . . 

C.  P.  Vancil . 

S.  Sayer . 

Dr.  S.  S.  Keene _ _ 

John  A.  Bunce . 

R.  Cramer. . . 

A.  B.  Price..... . . 

O.  M.  Colkins. . 

S.  C.  Prutlen. ........ 


Conn.lLitchfield. ... 

N.  Y.|Erie.. . 

Va. . .  |Accomac 

Providence... 
Chester.. .. .. 

Sandusky.... 

Providence . . 
St.  Lawrence 

Pike . . 

Pike _ _ _ 

Washington . 
Worcester. . . 
Sangamon . . . 
Cochocton. . . 
Providence . . 

Juneau . 

Ill.  [Mercer . 

Ind.  Porter . . 

Ind.  Spencer . 

Iowa  Van  Buren.. . 


R.I 
Pa... 
Ohio . 
R.  I.. 
N.  Y. 
Pa  .. 
Pa... 
Md  .. 
Mass. 
Ill  ... 
Ohio  . 
R.  I.. 
Wis.. 


Lat¬ 
itude  | 


Soil. 


4U° 
43  0 
38  ° 
4I£° 
40  0 
4H° 
41i° 
441° 
411° 
4H° 
391° 
42i° 
40  ° 
491° 
42  0 
431° 
41i° 


Sandy  loam . . . 

Sandy  loam . 

Sandy  loam 

Light  sandy  loam . . . 

Slate,  subsoil  porous. . . . . 

Rich,  black,  stiff  loam.... ... 

Sandy  loam  . . . . 

Sandy . . 

Sandy  gravel  . . . . 

Damp  loam,  shelly  sandstone 
Sand,rubbage,  etc.,  well  rotted 

Rich  garden  loam . 

Black  loam. . . . . 

Sandy  loam . 

Clay  loam . 

Sandy  loam . 

Sandy  loam . 

Sandy  loam,  rich  prairie 
Sandy  loam  ............ 

Prairie  loam . . 


Manure. 


None.  - . . 

Plaster. ...... ......... 

None... . . . . . 

Hog-yard . . . 

None . 

None . .  .. . . 

Stable . . . 

Barn-yard  &  leach’d  ashes 
Sod— leached  ashes  in  hill 

None— old  garden.. _ _ 

None . . . 

4-  stable,  4  ashes  &  plaster. 

None . . . 

A  little  barn-yard . 

Barn-yard.. . . . . 

.None— new  land . 

None . . 

None.. . . . . 

None— an  old  fence  row. . 


Planted  1 
at 

about  \ 

Headed  1 
out 

about  J 

Height 
it  lime  of 
heading. 

About  the  time 
of  ripening. 

Height 

atlimeof 

ripeni'g 

Diame^r 

1  footfm 
ground. 

May  25 

Sept.  1 

9  feet 

Killed  Sept.  3(1 

12  feet 

1  inch 

May  20 

Sept.  24 

7  •• 

Killed  Oct.  1 

April  7 

Aug  15 

10 

Ripe  Sept.  15 

14 

14  " 

May  20 

Aug.  30 

Killed  Sept.  29 

H  ■■ 

i  ” 

May  •  9 

10 

Ripe  Oct.  15 

12  •• 

1  ’• 

June  15 

Sept.  12 

12  • 

13  •• 

2  •• 

May  ]5 

Aug.  31 

12 

Ripe  Oct.  15 

13  •• 

1 

May  29 

Oct.  5 

81  ’• 

14  ’• 

June  5 

Sept.  17 

Killed  Sept.  29 

10 

14  •• 

June  1 

Sept.  18 

Killed  Sept. 29 

101  •• 

14 

May  15 

Aug.  15 

Ripe  Sept.  25 

121 

U  ’■ 

May  26 

Sept.  20 

54  •• 

Killed  Sept.  30 

i  ■' 

May  16 

10 

Ripe  Sept.  14 

11 

i4  ’■ 

May  15 

10  •• 

Ripe  Sept,  15 

12  •• 

H  •• 

May  22 

Sept.  6 

10  •• 

Cut  Sept,  29 

11  •• 

H  ” 

May  27 

Oct.  12. 

12  " 

H  ” 

May  23 

9  •• 

Ripe  Obt.  15 

11 

May  12 

Aug.  28 

111 

Ripe  Sept.  24 

144-  ’• 

14  ” 

M.l-J.l 

Ripe  Oct.  12 

124  •• 

U  ’’ 

Extracts  from  Letters  accompanying! 
tire  Above. 

1  Soil,  stiff  sod  of  couch  grass,  formerly  occupied  by 
trees.  The  cane  cut  immediately  after  frost  (the 
seed  beginning  to  turn  brown),  and  made  into 
syrup. 

2.  Yellow  corn  on  land  adjoining— barely  ripened. 

3.  I  consider  Sorghum  of  great  value  as  a  forage  crop ; 

shall  plant  five  acres  next  year. 

8.  Not  killed,  but  growing  well  October  5. 

<0.  Season  remarkably  damp  and  cold.  Some  stalks, 
stripped,  pealed,  cut,  pounded  and  boiled,  pressed 
and  strained,  and  boiled  down,  yielded  1  gallon 
of  good  molasses  from  25  to  35  canes.  The  refuse 
eaten  readily  by  hogs. 

U  Good  molasses  (34  pints  from  37  canes)  obtained  by 
method  similar  to  No.  10.  Hogs  very  fond  of  the 
bagasse. 

12.  Seeds  merely  formed — not  more  than  half  matured 
when  frost  came. 

14.  Continued  ripening  up  to  October  8,  at  which  time  it 

was  uninjured  by  frost,  though  Indian  corn  had 
been  partly  killed.  Planted  Agriculturist  package 
in  48  hills;  from  38  hills  made  2  gallons  of  good 
syrup,  extracted  by  pounding  stalks  and  boiling  in 
water. 

15.  Seven  canes  yielded  31  quarts  of  juice,  which  gave  1 

pint  of  good  thick  molasses: 

18.  September  29,  the  cane  was  not  injured  by  a  frost 

which  killed  the  corn-blades. 

19.  From  the  Agriculturist  letter-package  of  seed  sent 
.  me  I  have  raised  half  a  bushel  of  seed.  With  a 

rude  iet  of  rollers,  I  obtained  1  gallon  of  syrup 
from  Ihe  juice  of  30  stalks. 

- - 

Slow  Promises  the  O&iiicse  Sugar  Cane'? 

Above  we  present  a  few  regular  reports,  such  as  we 
called  for  last  month.  Many  write  us  that  they  have  not 
the  necessary  dates  and  figures.  We  hope,  however,  to 
get  a  larger  number  of  statements  to  inseit  in  this  table 
by  next  month.  It  will  be  seen  that,  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  such  reports  from  every  section  of  the  country, 
we  can  draw  valuable  general  conclusions  of  the  length 
of  time  required  for  the  growth  of  the  plant,  the  best 
soils  and  manures,  the  probability  of  its  maturing  in 
different  latitudes,  &c.  Let  us  have  as  full  reports  as 
may  be.  In  sending  in  renewals  of  subscriptions  or  new 
subscribers,  please  inclose  a  separate  slip  for  the  above 
table. 

By  our  next  issue,  we  shall  have  some  valuable  state- 
ments  of  full  and  accurate  experiments  regarding  the 
saccharine  properties  of  this  new  plant.  We  have  never 
been  over  sanguine  of  the  results,  and  have  constantly 
advised  our  readers  to  caution  in  making  large  outlays  in 
its  cultivation,  though  we  have  encouraged  moderate 
experiments,  and  have  furnished  a  large  amount  of  seed 


when  needed  to  meet  current  expenses.  Let  what  money 
panics  will  come,  our  readers  may  depend  upon  always 
finding  the  “  latch  string  out  ”  at  our  office  door;  and  if 
Uncle  Sam’s  mail  boysdo  not  “  suspend,”  each  one  may 
always  look  for  his,  or  her  paper  promptly  at  the  regular 
time.  _ _ 

“A  HAMEM’S  DOZEN.” 


Not  now,  but  in  the  “good  old  times,”  there  were 
bakers  who  sold  nice  cakes  at  one  for  a  penny,  but  when 
six  pennies  were  paid,  seven  caltes  were  given,  and  four¬ 
teen  for  twelve  pennies  ;  hence  arose  the  term  Baker’s 
Dozen,  that  is,  fourteen  to  the  dozen.  It  is  said  that  even 
now,  some  bakers  treat  new  customers  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  propose  to  treat  our  new  sub¬ 
scribers  in  this  way,  that  is  to  say  : 

All  hew  subscribers  for  1858  ( Vol.  XVII.)  who  send  in 
their  subscription  during  this  month,  November,  will  receive 
the  November  and  December  copies  of  this  year  without 
charge. 

We  make  this  offer  for  two  reasons  ;  first,  as  a  sort  of 
premium,  or  extra  inducement ;  and  second,  we  wish  as 
many  as  possible  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Agricul¬ 
turist  before  the  commencement  of  the  next  volume,  so 
that  they  may  be  ready  to  speak  of  it  to  their  friends  and 
neighbors,  and  perhaps  thus  bring  them  along  to  enjoy  the 
valuable  feast  of  fat  things  in  store  for  all  readers  of  this 
journal  during  1858. 

IUgp  This  offer  extends  to  all  new  subscribers  for  1858, 
received  this  month,  whether  they  come  singly  or  in 
clubs,  or  through  voluntary  agents— we  have  no  agents 
but  but  those  who  act  as  such  of  their  own  free  will,  and 
there  are  hundreds  among  our  present  subscribers  who 
have  volunteered  to  do  this,  and  thousands,  we  trust,  of 
others,  who  will  act  thus,  without  having  promised.  Is  it 
not  so  ? 

Ujp*  This  offer  only  extends  now  to  subscribers  received 
during  this  month,  except  at  very  distant  points,  where 
this  number  does  not  arrive  in  time  to  forward  new  names 
before  the  close  of  the  month.  Last  year  we  printed 
G,000  extra  copies  for  a  similar  offer,  but  the  supply  ran 
out  before  the  last  forwarded  names  came  in,  and  we 
were  compelled  to  disappoint  some.  This  will  not  be  the 
case  this  year  with  those  forwarded  during  November, 
even  if  we  have  to  print  half  a  dozen  extra  editions  to 
make  this  offer  good. 

NOW  IS  A  «OOJ»  TIME 
to  make  up  clubs  of  both  old  and  new  subscribers  for 
1858.  Will  our  friends  please  take  hold  of  the  matter  at 


country,  small  parcels  of  both  old  and  new  varieties  of 
plants  which  may  by  this  means  become  more  widely 
propagated. 

We  find  ourselves  ’again  compelled,  by  sundry  orders 
addressed  to  us,  to  state  that  we  have  no  connection  with, 
or  interest  in,  any  seed  establishment,  and  we  do  not  deaf 
in  seeds  of  any  kind,  nor  in  anything  but  newspapers, 
and  of  those  only  one  kind— viz.,  Agriculturists.  We 
cannot  hereafter  always  reply  individually  to  business 
orders  outside  of  those  connected  with  our  own  office. 
The  distribution  of  useful  seeds  is  only  legitimate  with 
us  because  connected  with, and  incidental  to  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  useful  information. 


TUirty«two  Quarto  Pages!!! 

We  have  at  last  got  this  journal  up  to  the  size  we  have 
long  desired,  This  we  could  not  feel  warranted  in  doing 
before,  as  we  have  been  unwilling  to  do  any  other  than  a 
safe  business,  (our  bump  of  caution  is  said  to  be  large). 
We  think  now,  that  taking  into  account  the  size  of  this 
journal,  the  amount  of  type,  the  superior  qualtity  of  paper 
upon  which  it  is  printed,  and  the  amount  of  thought  and 
care  devoted  to  its  pages  by  a  large  number1  of  practical 
men,  the  Agriculturist  is  not  excelled  if  equaled  by  any 
similar  journal  in  the  world.  Butwehave  only  fully  ar¬ 
rived  at  an  ideal  in  one  thing,  viz.  in  size — ihe  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  intrinsic  value,  in  the  kind  and  character  of 
its  reading  matter,  in  instructive  illustrations,  &c.,  &c  ,is 
but  just  commenced.  Our  motto  for  next  year  is  excel- 
sioe,  —onward— upward— and  if  we  live,  the  same  will 
be  the  case  the  next,  and  the  next  year. 

We  have  no  idea  of  being  obliged  to  beg  of  our  old  sub 
scribers.  or  to  offer  premiums  to  them  to  continue  with  us 
and  invite  their  friends  to  subscribe,  for  we  intend  to 
make  so  valuable  a  paper  that  no  one  who  tills  a  foot  of 
ground  can  afford  to  do  without  the  Agriculturist. 

If  times  be  hard,  there  will  be  still  more  need  of  the 
aid  of  such  a  paper  as  this,  to  assist,  by  its  teachings,  hints 
and  suggestions,  in  the  more  economical  and  more  profit 
able  culture  of  the  soil. 


Hack  Numbers  tine  Present  Volume. 

We  are  very  frequently  printing  extra  editions  of  this 
Volume,  back  to  January,  to  supply  new  subscribers  com¬ 
ing  in  from  time  to  time,  many  of  whom  wish  to  go  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Volume.  Let  it  be  understood, 
then,  that  those  subscribing  in  July,  or  at  other  periods, 
can  at  any  time  order  the  back  numbers  of  this  Volume. 


Itrfm 

Fifty  Cents  a  Line. 


for  this  purposq, 

The  prospect  that  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane  will  prove 
valuable  is  ne  w  better  than  it  has  ever  before  appeared 
to  us.  Whether  it  will  produce  sugar  is  still  unsettled. 
That  good  syrup  and  alcohol  for  manufacturing  and  other 
purposes  can  be  made  from  it  profitably  in  this  latitude 
and  still  further  North  is  now  pretty  well  determined. 
Interesting  statements  of  experiments  now  in  progress  in 
New  Jersey  and  elsewhere  will  be  ready  for  our  Decem¬ 
ber  number.  We  have  but  just  commenced  operations 
upon  our  “  Long  Island  Sugar  Estate”  (one  large  acre  !) 
and  the  sweetening  is  being  turned  out  at  apparently  a 
promising  rate.  But  of  this  hereafter. 


Hard  Times-  Hard  Times, 

Is  the  constant  cry  all  around  us,  but  thanks  to  an  ap¬ 
preciative  class  of  readers,  this  journal  is  on  too  firm  a 
basis  to  materially  suffer  from  the  “  times.”  Not  a  dollar 
of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  subscribers— belonging  to 
them  because  paid  in  by  them  to  meet  its  expenses  through 
the  year — we  say  not  a  dollar  has  been  frittered  away  in 
wild  stock  or  land  speculations,  but  every  dime  has  been 
*ecurely  invested  where  it  would  be  surely  forthcoming 


once  ?  The  premium  of  extra  numbers  and  seeds  will 
assist  you  in  inducing  your  neighbors  to  join  you.  Six 
subscribers  are  supplied  for  $5.  Ten  or  more  subscrib¬ 
ers  for  80  cents  each.  We  shall  expend  so  much  upon 
the  paper  itself,  and  in  the  distribution  of  seeds,  &c  , 
that  we  cannot  possibly  afford  the  enlarged  paper  at  any 
lower  rates  without  losing  money,  which,  of  course,  we 
do  not  intend  to  do. 


4>ur  Seed  Ekifstritoutiosi. 

For  the  information  of  new  subscribers  who  have  not 
seen  our  former  statements,  we  here  repeat  that  we  are 
collecting  from  our  own  grounds,  as  well  as  from  sundry 
other  sources,  a  considerable  variety  of  pure  Field,  Gar¬ 
den  and  Flower  Seeds  for  free  distribution  among  our 
subscribers.  This  collection  will  continue  up  to  the  close 
of  the  year.  The  seeds  will  be  put  up  in  packages  suit¬ 
able  for  mailing ;  and  in  the  January  number  a  list  of 
those  on  hand  will  be  published,  from  which  every  regular 
subscriber  can  select  any  three  varieties  desired.  Arrange¬ 
ments  will  be  made  for  sending  large  parcels  by  express. 

These  seeds  aie  offered  in  part  as  premiums,  and  in 
part  with  the  desire  of  disseminating  to  all  parts  of  the 


GROVER  &  BAKER’S  CELEBRATED  FAMILY 
SEWING  MACHINES. 


These  Machines  are  unquestionably  the  best  in  the 
country. 

jgp*  No  well-regulated  family  can  afford  to  do  without 
a  Grover  &  Baker  Machine  made  expressly  for  family 
sewihg.  GROVER  &  BAKER, 

Sewing  Machine  Co., 

495  Broadway,  New-York  ; 

18  Summer-street,  Boston  ; 

730  Chestnut-street,  Philadelphia . 

87  Fourth-street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

68  West  4th-st.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

11  Camp-st.,  New-Orleans,  La. 
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AMERICAN  AGRIOU  LTURIST, 


With  a  single  exception,  the  actual  regu.ar  circula¬ 
tion  oj  the  Agriculturist  to  subscribers  is  about  Fifteen 
Thousand  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Journal  in 
the  World  devoted  to  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  only. 


JlbforlmmentiSo 


Badd’s  Modern  Morse 

AN  AMERICAN  BOOK  FOR  AMERICAN  FARMERS  ! ! 

It  treats  of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  American  climate. 

It  recommends  simple  modern  remedies  instead  of  dangerous 
poisons. 

It  teaches  how  to  keep  your  horse  in  good  health,  and  how  to 
cure  him  if  he  is  lame  or  sick. 

It  only  costs  one  dollar,  and  will  be  sent  by  mail  prepaid. 

A  valuable  catalogue  of  Agricultural  Books  will  be  sent  gra¬ 
tis  to  all  who  apply.  A.  O.  MOORE, 

Agricultural  Book  Publisher,  140  Fulton-st.,  New- York. 


TERMS  — (invariably  cash  before  insertion): 
Twenty-live  cents  per  line  of  space  for  each  insertion. 

By  the  column  or  half  column,  $30  per  column. 

Business  Notices  Fifty  cents  a  line. 

Advertisements  to  be  sure  of  insertion  must  be  recerr?6C  t. 
latest  by  the  18th  of  the  preceding  month. 


DUTCH  #  BULBOUS  FLOWER  ROOTS. 

The  Subscriber  invites  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  his  large 
collection  of 

First  Class  Btilbous  Roots, 


Amei-icaBB  Farmers’  Encyclopedia. 

The  most  comprehensive  work  on  American  Agriculture, 
and  a  work  of  real  value. 

Twelve  hundred  pages,  seventeen  Lithographic  Plates,  be- 
sides-other  illustrations. 

Price  $4.  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Agricultural  Books  sent  gratis  to  all  applicants. 

A.  O.  MOORE, 

Agricultural  Book  Publisher,  140  Fulton-st.,  New-  York. 


Selected  at  the  first  FLOWER  NURSERIES  in  EUROPE, 
comprising  all  the  choicest  varieties  c  altivated,  including  many 
new  and  valuable  soils  of  DOUBLE  AND  SINGLE  HYA¬ 
CINTHS,  of  every  variety  of  shade  and  color, 

Early  and  JLate  DowMe  amd  Single 
TraSfips 

for  Pots,  or  Garden  Planting. 

JSomMc  and.  Single  Narcissus, 

LILLIUMS,  CROWN  IMPERIALS,  GLADIOLUS, 


WEW  TREATISE  ON  LAND  SURVEY- 

ING.— 

This  day  published  by 

E  C.  &  J.  BIDDLE,  Philadelphia. 

A  TREATISE  ON  SURVEYING;  in  which  the  theory  and 
practice  are  fully  explained.  Preceded  by  a  short  treatise  on 
Logarithms,  and  also  by  a  compendious  system  of  Plane  Tri¬ 
gonometry.  The  whole  illustrated  by  numerous  examples.  By 
Samuel  Alsop,  author  of  a  “  Treatise  on  Algebra/’  &c. 

In  the  above  named  work  the  author  has  presented  the  theory 
plainly  and  comprehensively;  has  given  definite  and  precise  di¬ 
rections  for  practice,  and  has  embraced  in  it  every  thing  which 
an  extensive  business  in  Land  Surveying,  would  be  likely  to 
require. 

The  work  will  be  mailed  at  $1  75  per  copy,  including  postage. 


Just  Issued  from  the  Press  of 


JD>®uMe  and  Single  J©N4£5JI1L§. 

SnowdroDS,  Crocus,  Iris,  Ranunculus,  Anemones,  &c.,  kc 
Also,  a  variety  of  CAPE  BULBS,  for  Greenhouse  culture. 

Catalogues  of  Names,  Descriptions,  and  Prices,  will  he  for¬ 
warded  to  all  applicants/ree  to  allquarters  of  the  United  States. 

ANDREW  BRJDGEMAN, 
Florist,  etc., 

878  Broadway,  New-Yorlt  City. 


3RAYENSW  QGD 

Fffuit-CSaFdeBa  HPIssbbIs. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  —We  offer  a  choice  variety  of 
Small  Fruits.  Strawberries.  Raspberries,  Blackberr  es,  Cur¬ 
rants,  Rhubarb,  &c„  &c.,  including 


J.  B.  LUTINCOTT  &  CO 


BRINCKLE’S  ORANGE  RASPBERRY, 


l*ASt!§<G)W§  &  CO., 

FLUSHING,  NEAR  NEW-YORK, 

Offer  for  sale  an  assortment  of  Trees  and  Plants  which  they 
have  grown  for  the  use  of  amateurs,  and  have  prepared,  by  fre. 
quent  transplanting  and  other  modes,  for  success  in  moving. 

They  are  of  fine  size  ami  symmetrical  form,  and  among  them 
will  he  found 

STANDARD  APPLES  of  fine  quality. 

STANDARD  PEAKS,  PLUMS  and  CHERRIES. 

PEACHES,  APRICOTS  and  NECTARINES,  on  pi  tint  stocks 
and  their  own  roots. 

DWARF  PEARS  of  fine  torm,  and  ready  for  1  tearing. 

GOOSEBERRIES  and  CURRANTS,  strong  plants  of  the 
best  sorts. 

RASPBERRIES— Eastolf.  Red  Antwerp,  Fillbasket 
and  other  known  sorts. 

STRAWBERRIES  of  all  the  best  varieties. 

NATIVE  GRAPES— Isabella,  Catawba,  and  other  hardy 
varieties 

FOREIGN  GRAPES— All  the  well-known  sorts,  with  some 
new  varieties  oi  great  excellence,  3  hose  plants  are  propagated 
from  vines  that  have  borne  abundantly  for  some  years,  and  are 
known  to  be  correct. 

Great  care  is  taken  in  the  cultivation  of  Fruit  trees,  and  none 
but  those  of  the  best  quality  are  allowed  to  be  sent  out. 

THE  ORNAMENTAL  DEPARTMENT 

Contains  Trees  of  all  sizes  for  lawns  and  .streets,  including  Elm, 
Silver,  Norway  and  Sycamore  Maples,  Catalpas.  Lindens.  Tulip 
Trees ,  Cypress,  Larch,  Willows,  Ask.  Abele.  Orientals  Plane,  and 
all  the  best  varieties  of  deciduous  trees. 

It  also  includes  Evergreens  of  line  size  for  single  plaining, 
and  of  small  sizes  at  low  prices,  from  one  foot  upwards,  for 
massing;  among  them  are  Norway  Spruce,  Balsam  Fir,  Austrian 
Pine,  Hemlock ,  White  Pine,  Scotch  Fir,  and  other  varieties. 

The  best  shrubs  include  many  fine  varieties  at  low  prices,  for 
massing,  of  which  the  Rhododendron  Catawbicnse,  can  be  par¬ 
ticularly  recommended  for  its  fine  evergreen  foliage,  showy 
bloom,  and  perfect  hardiness. 

The  ROSES  are  cultivated  in  very  large  quantity,  on  their 
own  roots,  of  all  the  most  rare  varieties,  and  t  o  those  who  pur¬ 
chase  in  quantity,  will  be  sold  at-  greatly  reduced  rates. 

THE  EXOTIC  DEPARTMENT 

Contains  a  fine  assortment  of  Camellias,  grown  as  bushy,  rather 
than  tall,  slender  plains;  and  also  contains  all  the  well-known 
varieties  of  exotic  plants,  and  many  rare  sorts  introduced  from 
Europe  annually.  These  are  a<l  carefully  grown  for  those  who 
desire  plants  of  symmetry  and  beauty. 

CATALOGUES  of  all  the  departments  will  he  furnished  on 
application.  Great  care  will  be  taken  in  packing,  and  trees  will 
be  delivered  in  New-York,  and  thence  shipped  as  directed. 


I. 

CLIMATOLOGY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

AND  OF  THE 

TEMPERATE  LATITUDES  OF  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN 
CONTINENT. 

Embracing  a  full  comparison  of  these,  with  the  Climatology  of 
the  Temperate  Latitudes  of  Europe  and  Asia;  with  Isother¬ 
mal  and  Rain  Charts,  including  a  summary  of  Meteorological 
Observations  in  the  United  States,  condensed  from  recent 
sqientific  and  official  publications,  by  Lorin  Blodget,  author 
of  several  Reports  on  American  Climatology.  1  vol.  large 
octavo.  Price  $5. 

IL 

MCMAHON’S  AMERICAN  GARDENER, 
lie  American  Gardener’s  Calendar,  containing  a  complete  ac¬ 
count  of  all  the  work  necessary  to  be  done  in  the  Kitchen- 
Garden,  Fruit-Garden,  Flower  Garden,  Orchard,  Vineyard, 
Nursery,  Pleasure  Ground,  &c.  &o.,  for  every  month  in  the 
year,  with  practical  directions,  and  a  copious  Index.  By  Ber¬ 
nard  McMahon.  Eleventh  Edition.  Revised  and  Illustrated 
under  the  supervision  of  J.  Jay  Smith.  1  vol.  8  vo.  Price  $2. 
EIP  The  above  works  will  be  sent  by  mail  upon  receipt  of 
price. _ J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

EXCELLENT  BUSINESS  OPENING. 

Wanted  a  few  energetic,  industrious  Men,  to  sell  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Books  among  the  Farmers.  Very  favorable  terms  will  be 
given.  With  proper  attention,  more  than  S100  per  month,  clear 
profit,  above  all  expenses,  can  be  realized.  A  rare  chance  to 
make  money  without  risk.  For  particulars,  apply  immediately 
to  A.  O.  MOORE,  Agricultural  Book  Publisher,  No.  140  Ful- 
ton-street,  New-York. 


TT©  Personas  ©rat  ©f  Employment. 

WANTED — In  every  county  in  the  United  States,  active,  in¬ 
dustrious  and  enterprising  men,  as  Agents  for  the  sale,  by  sub¬ 
scription,  of  valuable  and  interesting  Books ;  all  ot  them  being 
expressly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  every  family,  and  containing 
nothing  of  a  pernicious  or  injudicious  tendency.  Our  publica¬ 
tions  are  among  the  best  in  the  country,  and  good  agents  can  re¬ 
alize  a  profit  from  $2  to  $3  per  day  by  engaging  in  the  business 
A  small  capital  of  only  $20  to  $50  is  required.  For  further  par¬ 
ticulars,  address  ROBERT  SEARS,  Publisher, 

No.  181  William-street,  New-York. 


WANTE  D — AGENTS  TO  SELL 

STEEL  PLATE  ENGRAVINGS,  including  tile  beau- 
tifully  illustrated  engraving  of  the  “  Lord’s  Prayer  and  Ten 
Commandments.”  An  active  person,  with  a  small  capital,  can 
make  $50  to  $60  per  month.  For  particulars,  address 

D.  H.  MULFORD,  167  Broadway,  New-York. 


EMPLOYMENT — Young  men  in  every 

neighborhood  may  have  healthful,  pleasant,  and  profitable 
employment  by  engaging  in  the  sale  of  our  new  and  valuable 
books,  and  canvassing  for  our  popular  family  journals.  Our 
new  reformatory  books  should  be  placed  within  the  reach  of 
every ‘family  in  the  land.  Thousands  of  copies  might  be  sold 
where  they  have  never  yet  been  introduced.  A  few  dollars — say 
$15  or  $2-5— is  enough  to  commence  with.  Young  men  and 
women,  teachers,  clergymen,  traveling  agents,  all  may  engage 
in  this  good  cause,  with  profit  to  themselves  and  great  good  to 
others.  Our  journals,  are  everywhere  popular,  and  canvassers 
w.il  find  them  well'  adapted  to  the  wants  of  tne  people  every¬ 
where.  For  terms  and  particulars,  address 

FOWLER  and  WELLS,  No.  308  Broadway,  New-York. 


THE  BEST  BOOKS  TO  SELL.— Book- 

sellers.  Agents  and  Newsmen,  will  find  a  quick  sale  for 
those  new  Hand-Books,  just  published :  “  HOW  TO  WRITE” — 
"  HOW  TO  TALK”— ‘‘HOW  TO  BEHAVE”— and  “HOW 
TO  DO  BUSINESS.”  Price,  free  by  mail,  only  30  cents  each, 
*  or  the  four  in  paper,  $1.  Complete  m  one  large  gilt  volume 
$1  50  now  ready.  Try  them.  Address 

FOWLER  and  WELLS,  308  Broadway,  New-York. 


now  TO  DO  GOOD  and  GET  “PAID 

FOR  IT.’’— Take  an  Agency  for  our  publications.  The 
terms  are  such  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  loss.  Every  Fam¬ 
ily  will  bo  glad  to  obtain  some  of  them.  For  particulars,  ad¬ 
dress  FOWLER  and  WELLS,  308  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


which  is  considered  the  best  of  all  Raspberries,  uncqualed  in 
flavor  and  beauty,  and  a  very  vigorous  grower  and  exceedingly 
prolific  Also  the  Col.  Wilder.  Thunderer  and  Cushing  Rasp¬ 
berries.  Also 

MYATT’S  LINNAEUS  RHUBARB, 

a  new  English  variety,  very  superior,  particularly  tender,  fine 
flavored  and  productive.  Mr.  Charles  Downing  states  it  to  be 
the  best  either  lor  market  or  garden  culture.  See  his  article  in 
the  Horticulturist,  August,  1857. 

Catalogues,  with  prices,  furnished  on  application. 

To  Market  Gardeners,  wishing  large  quantities,  we  make  lib- 
oral  deductions.  FREEMAN  &  KENDALL, 

Ravenswood,  L.  I.,  near  New-York. 

BSP  Please  read  the  following  references  : 

We  have  visited  Messrs.  Freeman  &  Kendall’s  Fruit  Gardens 
from  winch  they  are  now  offering  to  sell  Plants,  and  we  can  say 
their  Plants  are  well  grown  and  very  superior  varieties.  The 
Orange  Raspberry  and  Linnaeus  Rhubarb  particularly.  We  take 
pleasure  in  recommending  them  to  the  public. 

CHARLES  DOWNING,  N  ewburg, 

C.  W.  GRANT,  Iona,  near  PeekskiTl. 


MTUNJEIIS  IKKUBAIHB. 

PARSONS  &  CO., 

FLUSHING,  NEAU  NEW-YORIC, 

OFFER  FOR  .SALE  THIS  SUPERIOR 

variety  of  PIE  PLANT,  at  $10  per  hundred,  or  $80  per 
housand  crowns. 


TSABELLA  AND  CATAWBA  GRAPE 

Vines,  of  proper  age  for  forming  Vineyards,  cultivated 
from,  and  containing  all  the  good  qualities  which  the  most  im¬ 
proved  cultivation  for  over  sixteen  years  has  conferred  on  the 
Croton  Point  Vineyards,  are  offered  to  the  public.  Those  who 
may  purchase  will  receive  such  instructions  for  four  years,  as 
will  enable  them  to  cultivate  the  Grape  with  entire  success, 
provided  their  locality  is  not  too  far  north. 

All  communications  addressed  to  R.  T.  UNDERHILL,  m.  d,. 
Nevv- York,  or  Croton  Point,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  will 
receive  attention. 

The  additional  experience  of  the  past  four  seasons  gives  him 
full  assurance  that,  by  improved  cultivation,  pruning,  &c,,  a 
crop  of  good  fruit  can  be  obtained  every  yeaf,  in  most  of  the 
Northern,  all  of  the  Middle,  Western  anti  Southern  States. 

N.  B. — To  those  who  take  sufficient  to  plant  six  acres,- as  he 
directs,  he  will,  when  they  commence  bearing,  furnish  the  own¬ 
er  with  one  of  his  Vinedressers,  whom  he  has  instructed  in  his 
mode  of  cultivation,  and  he  will  do  all  the  labor  of  the  vineyard, 
and  insure  the  most  perfect  success.  The  only  charge, a  reason¬ 
able  compensation  for  the  labor. 

Also,  APPLE-QUINCE  TREES,  (which  are  sometimes 
called  the  Orange  Quince,)  for  sale  as  above.  R.  T.  U. 


REBECCA  GRAPE  VINES  FOR  SALE. 

This  choice  variety  is  an  American  seedling,  and  a 
hardy  white  grape, 

of  an  excellence  long  sought  for,  but  never  before  found.  Its 
time  of  ripening  is  a  week  or  ten  days 

EARLIER  THAN  THE  ISABELLA, 

and  far  surpassing  that  and  every  other  native  variety  as  a  table 
grape.  The  vine  is  a  thrifty  grower,  fruit  of  medium  size,  color 
gTeenish  white,  tinged  with  amber  in  the  sun  ;  flesh  very  juicy, 
soft  and  melting,  with  tender  pulp ;  flavor  rich,  sugary,  vinous 
and  brisk,  with  a  peculiar  luscious  aroma  distinct  from  any 
other  grape,  and  continues  in  use  long  after  it  is  ripe,  without 
shrivelling,  which  renders  it  well  adapted  for  transportation. 
It  has  received 

THE  FIRST  PREMIUMS 

from  several  of  the  largest  and  best  Horticultural  Societies  in 
this  country. 

Good  strong  vines,  one  year  old,  propagated  from  the  original 
vine,  ready  for  delivery  by  the  15th  of  October.  Price  $3  each, 
or  $24  per  dozen.  WM.  BROOKSBANK, 

Prospect  Hill  Nursery,  near  Hudson,  Oolumbi  a  Go.,  N.Y 


OAKLAND  NURSERY, 

TSiir©g'*§  Neels, 

WESTCHESTER  CO.,  NEW-YORK. 

The  Subscriber  offers  for  sale  a  fine  collection  of  Fruit,  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees  and  Shrubbery  of  the  most  vigorous  growth.  His 
stock  of  Evergreens  is  extensive,  extra  large  sized  trees  of  Nor¬ 
way  Fir,  White  Pine  and  Scotch  Fir  can  be  furnished  from  6  to 
10  feet  in  bight,  in  large  or  small  quantities.  These  Trees  are 
well  adapted  for  giving  immediate  effect  in  new  lawn  planta¬ 
tions — of  smaller  size,  including  the  same  varieties,  are  Silvei 
Fir,  Balsam  Fir,  Black  Spruce  Fir,  Gembra  Pine,  Austrian 
Pine,  American  Arbor  Vit;e,  Chinese  do.,  Siberian  do.,  English 
and  Irish  Yews,  and  some  of  the  best  new  Evergreens. 

PEAR  TREES. 

His  collection  of  Pears  includes  the  best  leading  proved  sorts, 
and  of  the  newer  varieties  are  Sheldon.  Howell,  Boston,  Beurre 
Clairgeau,  Gen  Lamoriciere,  Fordante  and  Doyennedu  Comice, 
Beurre’  Bachelier,  Omar  Pacha,  Doyenne  and  Beurre  Sterck- 
man,  Church,  Parsonage,  &c.  Also,  a  good  stock  of  Dwarf 
Pears,  Cherries,  Apples  and  small  fruits. 

DECIDUOUS  TREES. 

A  general  collection  of  Deciduous  Trees  from  extra  large  to 
small  size,  among  these  are  Norway,  Silver  and  Sycamore  Ma¬ 
ples,  Elms,  Ash,  Oaks,  Beech,  Purple  and  Weeping  do..  Larch, 
Labarnum,  Pauiownia,  &c.,  &c. 

A  good  collection  of  Shrubbery.  Roses,  Green  House  Plants 
and  Bedding  Plants,  Hollyhocks,  Japan  Lilies,  &c  ,  &c. 

WM.  L.  FERRIS,  Oakland  Nursery, 
Throg’s  Neck,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Catalogues  furnished  on  application. 

Packages  of  Tfirees  delivered  in  New-York  City  without  charge 
for  freight,  and  thence  shipped  as  directed. 


SfigMsusd  Wwsea’Ies,  Syffacrase,  N..Y, 

These  Nurseries,  situated  on  the  hills  at  the  southwest  part 
of  the  city,  produce  trees  and  shrubs  of  a  very  vigorous  growth, 
the  wood  beiug  thoroughly  ripened — and  will  better  endure 
transplanting  of  a  change  of  climate,  than  those  of  a  forced 
growth,  on  warmer,  richer  soils. 

Our  Stock  is  large  and  comprises  a  full  assortment,  of 
FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  VINES  AND 
SHRUBBERY. 

Desirous  of  making  new  arrangements  of  some  portions  of 
our  grounds,  and  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  them  this  Fall,  we 
offer  our  stock  at  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  less  than  customary  prices. 

Nurserymen,  or  other  desiring  to  plant  largely,  will  find  it 
much  to  their  advantage  to  give  us  a  call. 

Apply  by  mail  for  a  catalogue,  and  state  particularly  what 
kinds  of  trees  and  how  many  are  wanted. 

Sept.,  1857.  COWLES  &  WARREN. 


Mew-CanaaBi  Nrarsei’ics. 

.  The  subscribers  would  invite  attention  to  their  Nursery 
stock,  consisting  of 

100,000  Apple  trees  from  2  to  5  years  from  the  bud  or  graft ; 
40,000  Peach  trees.  1  year  from  the  bud  ; 

20.000  “  2  years  “ 

Pear  trees,  Standard  and  DwaTf.  Cherry,  Apricot  and  Quince 
trees.  Also  20,000  A erican  Arbor  Vities  from  three  to  five  feet 
high  (twice  transplanted),  Norway  Spruce  and  other  Orna¬ 
mental  trees.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT  &  CO., 

New-Canaan,  Aug.  15,  1857.  New-Canann,  Ct. 

W  €>TI€E3  Di^€HAEDfl§T§. 

25,000  PEACH  TREES,  ONE  YEAR  FROM  THE  BUD,  OF  STRONG 
GROWTH. 

Being  always  engaged  in  the  culture  of  the  fruit  for  market, 
purchasers  may  rely  upon  obtaining  the  varieties  best  adapted 
to  their  interest 

20,000  Osage  Orange  plants,  2  years  growth,  twice  cut  back 
and  root  pruned.  ASHER  HANCE  &  SON. 

Rumsom  Nurseries,  near  Red  Bank, 
Monmouth  Co.,N.  J 

Russia  or  bass  mats,  gunny 

BAGS,  TWINES,  &c.,  suitable  for  Nursery  purposes,  foi 
sale  in  lots  to  suit,  by 

D  W.  MAN  WARING.  Importer, 

248  Front-street,  New-York 


©URE  PAY  and  NO  RISK.— Pleasant 

and  Profitable  Employment  may  be  had  by  addressing 
FOWLER  and  WELLS,  No.  308  Broadway,  New-  York 
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LAWTON  (OR  NEW-ROCHELLE) 

BLACKBERRY  PLANTS. 

PRICES  REDUCED! 

The  Subscribers  announce  to  their  friends  and  customers  that 
they  have  now 

OYER  SIX  ACRES 
of  the 

GENUINE  LAWTON  (OR  NEW-ROCHELLE) 

BLACKBERRY  PLANTS 

under  cultivation,  and  in  good  condition. 

They  are  therefore  prepared  to  fill  large  orders  the  coming 
FALL  and  the  next  SPRING,  at  the  following  reduced  prices : 

One  Thousand  Plants . $125 

One  Hundred  Plants .  15 

Fifty  Plants .  8 

Two  Dozen  Plants. . . .  4  50 

One  Dozen  Plants .  2  50 

One  Half  Dozen  Plants .  1  50 

OP  Good  Plants  for  setting,  of  a  second  size,  will  be  sold  for 
$100  per  1,000  Plants,  or  $12  per  100  Plants. 

N.  B.— All  Plants  ordered  of  us  will  be  taken  up  and  packed 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  under  our  own  personal 

SUPERVISION. 

Of  the  many  thousands  sent  out  by  us  last  year,  we  have 
heard  very  few  instances  of  failure,  notwithstanding  that  they 
have  been  forwarded  to 

EVERY  PART  OF  THE  COUNTRY, 
and  the  setting  out  has  often  been  entrusted  to  unskillful  hands. 

Printed  directions  for  setting  and  cultivating  are  sent  with 
every  package. 

GEORGE  SEYMOUR  &  CO., 

South.  Norwalk,  Conn. 

N.  B.— DREW  &  FRENCH,  85  Barclay-street,  New-York 
City,  are  our  authorized  agents  for  the  sale  of  these  plants,  from 
whom  they  can  be  obtained  of  same  quality  and  at  same  price  as 
of  ourselves.  GEO.  SEYMOUR  &  CO. 

Lawton  Blackberry  Plants. 

In  all  cases  warranted  of  the  original  stock,  and  raised  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Subscriber  upon  his  ewn  grounds  in  New 
Rochelle. 

SCALE  OF  PRICES  BY  THE  DOZEN. 

A  package  of  one  dozen . $3 

Do.  two  dozen .  5 

Do.  five  dozen . .  10 

Do.  eight  dozen .  15 

Do.  twelve,  dozen .  20 

The  name  and  direction  of  purchasers  should  be  distinctly 

written,  and  the  money  accompany  the  order, 

Address  WILLIAM  LAWTON, 

54  Wall  street,  New-York,  or  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

October,  1857. 

LAWTON  (OR  NEW-ROCHELLE)  BLACKBERRY. 

We  are  prepared  to  fill  orders  promptly  for  genuine  plants 
of  this  remarkable  fruit,  carefully  packed  for  shipment  to  any 
part  of  the  world,  from  Messrs  George  Seymour  &  Co.,  the 
Messrs.  Hallock  and  others  of  the  largest  and  most  reliable 
growers,  at  the  following  reduced  prices,  viz. : 

$125  per  Thousand ;  $15  per  Hundred ; 

$8  per  Fifty  ;  $4  50  per  Two  Dozen  ; 

$2  50  per  One  Dozen ;  $1  50  per  Half  Dozen. 

Pamphlets  treating  of  Origin,  Characteristics  and  Culture  of 
the  Plant,  forwarded  on  receipt  of  6  cents. 

DREW  &  FRENCH, 

Commission  Dealers  in  Domestic  Fruit  and  Produce, 

No.  85  Barclay-street,  New-York. 

1¥EWMAN’S  THORNLESS  BLACKBER- 

1  v  RY. — Strong  and  finely  rooted  Plants  of  this  valuable  new 
variety  will  be  sent  out  this  season  at  $4  per  doz.,  $10  per  fifty, 
818  per  hundred,  $130  per  thousand.  Address 

A.  A.  BENSEL,  Milton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Sole  Agent  for  the  sale  of  Plants. 

BA<£E,!2Y’!§  EVEK-BEAIBIIVG 
RASPBERRY. 

The  Proprietor  of  this  new  and  valuable  addition  to  our  gar¬ 
dens,  is  now  prepared  to  supply  orders  for  large  and  well-grown 
plants.  After  an  experience  of  FIVE  YEARS  he  is  able  to 
speak  positively  as  to  its  good  qualities. 

1.  The  canes  are  strong  and  bushy,  do  not  require  stakes,  are 
entireey  hardy  with  ut  Winter  covering,  and  are  biennial. 

2.  One  principal  crop  is  produced  in  July,  followed  by  a  good 
second  crop  through  August,  September  and  October.  Good 
pickings  are  had  at  the  present  time,  which  have  received  pre¬ 
miums  from  various  horticultural  shows. 

3.  The  fruit  is  red,  rich,  and  fine  flavored. 

Orders  from  Nurserymen  and  others,  for  large  quantities,  will 
he  supplied  at  $1  per  dozen  by  the  proprietor. 

A  BAGLEY,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Also,  by  Bridgeman  and  R.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Seedsmen,  New 
York  City. 

Tlie  Allefii  Siasp&eys'y. 

I  again  offer  to  the  public  this  valuable,  hardy,  red  Rasp¬ 
berry,  of  the  Antwerp  family,  but  not.  tlie  true  Red  Antwerp 
of  the  nurseries  and  market  gardeners,  as  the  Allen  is  perfectly 
hardy  without  Winter  protection  in  any  climate  wnere  it  lias 
been  tried,  up  to  45  deg.  North.  Mr.  Allen  has  cultivated  it  in 
his  farm  gardens,  of  which  I  now  have  the  charge,  for  ten  years 
past,  and  it  was  only  offered  for  sale  last  year,  after  fully  test¬ 
ing  its  hardihood,  prolific  bearing,  and  large,  high-flavored  fruit. 

Its  strong  growth  of  cane  requires  no  support,  and  it  is  every 
way  a  most  valuable  variety,  not  known  elsewhere  than  in  its 
present  grounds,  and  places  to  which  it  has  been  transplanted. 

Price  10  cents  each,  in  quantities  less  than  sixty.  For  five  to 
eight  dozen,  $1  per  dozen.  For  one  hundred  or  more,  $7  per 
hundred  ;  payment  remitted  with  the  order. 

The  plants  will  be  forwarded  by  express,  railroad  or  steam¬ 
boat,  as  soon  after  the  October  frosts  as  they  can  be  taken  up 
and  packed. 

A  full  description  of  the  plant  and  fruit,  and  directions  for 
cultivation,  will  be  sent  with  each  package. 

Address  care  of  Lewis  F.  Allen.  Esq.,  Black  Rock,  N.  Y. 

August  15,  1857.  THOMAS  DUFF. 

Thermometers,  barometers, &c. 

of  reliable  quality  and  various  descriptions,  among  which 
are  those  particularly  suited  for  Horticultural  purposes,  which 
register  the  eldest  and  warmest  degree  of  temperature  during 
the  24  hours,  in  the  absence  of  the  observer.  For  sale  by 

D.  EGGERT  &  SON,  239  Pearl-st. 


ISABELLA  AND  CATAWBA  GRAPE 

JL  VINES  FOR  SALE,  for  forming  vineyards,  of  two,  throe, 
and  four  years  old.  SIDNEY  E.  VAN  WYCK, 

Fishkill,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

Cider  Mills — Hickok’s  new  and  improved  kind,  the  best  in 
the  United  States.  , 

Horse  Powers  of  all  kinds — Allen’s  Railroad,  Emery’s  do., 
Taplin’s  rim  or  circular,  Bogardus’  iron,  &c.  &c. 

Threshers  of  all  kinds — Overshot  with  separators,  Under¬ 
shot,  Hall’s,  and  others  with  fans  attached. 

Fan  Mills— Allen’s,  Grant’s,  and  others. 

Corn  Shellers  of  every  variety. 

Straw  Cutters — A  dozen  varieties  of  the  best. 

Vegetable  Cutters. 

Sausage  Cutters  and  Stutters. 

Carts  and  Wagons  made  to  order. 

Garden  and  Railroad  Barrows. 

Plows  of  every  description  for  Northern  and  Southern  use. 
and  for  every  Kind  of  soil  and  crop. 

Cultivators,  Harrows,  &c.  &c. 

Potato  Diggers — The  Langdon  Plow,  with  its  attachments, 
is  admirably  adapted  to  this  purpose. 

Pilkington  Smut  Machine — The  best  and  cheapest  in  use. 

Mott’s  Vegetable  Boilers. 

Little  Giant  Corn  and  Cob  Crushers. 

Road  Scrapers. 

Sugar  Mills  for  crushing  the  Chinese  and  other  Sugar  Cane, 
of  various  sizes  and  patterns. 

All  t  he  foregoing,  of  the  best  kinds  and  most  reliable  materi¬ 
als,  Wholesale  ana  Retail,  by  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

189  Water-street,  New-Yonc. 


Lindsey’s  Rotary  Force  and  Lift  Pump. 

BEST  PUMP  FOR  RAILROADS. 

THIS  Pump,  patented  in  England 
and  America ,  is  now  greatly  im¬ 
proved,  and  in  successful  operation 
Sin  various  parts  of  the  world.  It  isW 
2 warranted  to  work  by  hand  all  depths ^ 
Funder  100  feet!  and  is  made,  pipe  and^ 
^ all,  of  wrought  and  THE  cast  iron, 
cowill  not  get  out.  of  order,  will  not^ 
Qrust,\vill  not  freeze,  will  last  an  age\^2 
anyoody  can  pur  it  up,  works  by 
ghand,  water,  wind  or  steam — throws]® 
Pand  raises  water,  from  10  to  30  gal  ^ 
^lons  per  minute,  has  side-gearingg 
a- and  balance  wheels,  and  costs,  com-73 
frplete,  for  all  depths  under  100  feet.fcl 
pfrom  $20  to  $60.  Drawings,  with  2! 
CL  full  particulars  and  prices,  sent  freeO 
^of  postage  to  nil  part§  of  the  world,  5 
Eo  on  application  to  ^ 

g  JAMES  M.  EDNEY,  .  «i 

^  General  Agent  and  Commission 
Merchant, 

56  Jolm-street,  New-York. 
PUMP  FOR  WELLS. 


Mildrettln’s  Celebrated 

IEU©M  GANG-  PLOW 

has  invariably  taken  the 

FIRST  PREMIUM 

at  every  Fair  wherever  exhibited  in  several  States  and  Coun¬ 
ties, 

It  is  fast  superseding  all  other  implements  for  cross-plowing 
and  surface  cultivation. 

One  of  these  Gangs  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Crystal 
Palace. 

Please  see  cut  and  editorial  remarks  in  August  number  of 
this  paper. 

Circulars  with  full  description,  testimonials,  &c.,  furnished 
on  application  to  HILDRETH  &  CHARLES, 

Lockp<>rt,N.  Y. 


■Willis’  Improved  Stump  Machine 

PATENTED  MARCH  6,  1855. 


Farmers,  Mechanics ,  Road- Builders,  Speculator s,  and 
all  progressive  men ,  your  attention  is 
called  to  this  valuable  Patent. 


Mv  Stump  Machine  must  go  before  the  Mower  and  Reaper. 
It  has  no  equal.  It  is  simple  in  its  construction,  easily  worked, 
and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  repair.  Its  common  weight  is  about 
1,500  lbs.  It  is  easily  borne  from  place  to  place,  and  it  oan  be 
loaded  in  three  minutes,  and  unloaded,  set  up,  and  a  lusty  stump 
drawn,  all  within  fifteen  minutes.  Once  fastened,  it  will  pull 
an  acre  and  a  half  of  stumps  without  changing  anchorage.  A 
single  voke  of  cattle,  or  one  strong  horse,  is  sufficient  to  work  it. 
Wiili  such  a  team,  if  necessary,  a  power  of  from  three  to  five 
hundred  tons  can  be  made  to  hear  upon  a  single  stump ! 

One  man  can  work  it,  though  two  work  it  at  better  advantage. 
Tlie  time  required  to  extract  stumps  from  six  inches  to  four  feet 
in  diameter  will  vary  from  two  to  ten  minutes.  With  this  Ma¬ 
chine,  standing  trees  may  be  taken  out,  and  large  rocks  removed 
from  their  beds  ;  and  it  is  the  best  Machine  ever  invented,  not 
only  for  pulling  stumps,  but  for  moving  buildings,  and  other 
heavy  bodies.  All  the  iron  used  is  wrought,  of  peculiar  quality, 
imported,  sustaining  57  tons  to  the  inch ! 

The  price  of  these  Machines  varies  according  to  weight  and 
size— the  weight  of  the  largest  being  about  1,500  lbs.  For  the 
purpose  of  transportation,  it  can  be  boxed  uo,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  lever  and  wheels,  in  a  box  ten  feet  long  and  about 
fifteen  inches  square.  I  reside  at  Orange,  Massachusetts, 
where  I  manufacture  this  article  on  a  large  scale,  and  hold  my¬ 
self  ready  to  furnish  it,  or  sell  rights  to  use  it,  in  any  State  or 
town  in  the  Union,  now  nnsold,  on  terms  most  reasonable. 

This  patent  begins  to  be  appreciated.  All  who  wish  to  bring 
so  good  a  tiling  into  use,  ar.d  thereby  make  a  “pile  of  money,” 
should  come  to  Orange,  see  tlie  inventor,  see  the  workings  of 
the  machine  with  their  own  eyes,  and  if  not.  perfectly  satisfied 
respecting  its  merits,  all  tlieir  expenses  shall  be  cheerfully  paid. 

These  Machines,  properlvboxed  for  transportation,  are  sold  by 
NOURSE,  MASON  &  CO.,  PARKER,  WHITE  &  CO.,  and 
SCUDDER  &  CO.,  of  Boston;  and  by  R.  L.  ALLEN,  No.  189 
Water-street,  New-York.  WILLIAM  W.  WILLIS. 

REFERENCES.— Hon.  Simon  Brown, Editor  New-Eneland 
Farmer.  J.  A.  Nash.  Editor  Plough,  Loom  and  Anvil;  ana  Mr 
Moore,  Editor  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Thorough  bred  north  Devon¬ 
shire  STOCK — In  order  to  make  room  for  my  late  im¬ 
portation  of  Devons,  I  will  sell  three  or  four  Cows  anil  Heife'is, 
full  blood,  Devons,  with  pedigrees  registered  in  the  Herd  Book 
at  reasonable  prices.  Also,  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves. 

ALFRED  M.  TREDWELL, 
Madison,  Morris  county,  New-Jersey. 
Address  at  251  Pearl  street,  New-York  City. 

CE  TOOLS. — Ice  Plows,  Saws,  Splitting 

Bars,  Hooks,  &c.,  for  sale  by  R.  J,.  ALLEN, 

_ _ _ 189  Water-street,  New-York. 

CHOICE  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE, 
THE  ILLINOIS  CENTRAL 
RAILROAD  COMPANY 

IS  NOW  PREPARED  TO  SELL  ABOUT 

1  ,B00,0»0  A  CRUS  OF  CHOICE 

FARMING-  LANDS, 

IN  TRACTS  OF  FORTY  ACRES  AND  UPWARDS 

ON  LONG  CREDITS,  AND  AT  LOW  RATES  OF  INTEREST. 

These  lands  were  granted  ba 

the  Government  to  aid  the  construction  of  this  Road,  and 
are  among  the  richest  and  most  fertile  in  the  world.  They  ex¬ 
tend  from  Northeast  and  Northwest,  through  the  middle  of  tlie 
State,  to  the  extreme  South,  and  include  every  variety  of  climate 
and  productions  found  between  those  parallels  of  latitude.  The 
Northern  portion  is  chiefly  prairie,  interspersed  with  finegroves. 
and  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  sections  timber  predominates, 
alternating  with  beautiful  prairies  and  openings. 

The  climate  is  more  healthy,  mild  and  equable,  than  any 
other  part  of  the  country;  the  air  is  pure  and  bracing,  while  liv 
ing  streams  and  springs  of  excellent  water  abound , 

Bituminous  Coal  is  extensively  mined,  and  supplies  a  cheap 
and  desirable  fuel,  being  furnished  at  many  points  at  82  to 
$4  per  ton,  and  wood  can  be  had  at  the  same  rate  per  cord. 

Building  Stone  of  excellent  quality  also  abounds,  which  can 
be  procured  for  little  more  than  the  expense  of  transportation. 

The  great  fertility  of  these  lands,  which  are  a  black  rich  mold 
from  two  to  five  feet  deep,  and  gently  rolling— their  cont  iguity  to 
this  road,  by  which  everv  facility  is  furnished  for  travel  and 
transportation  to  the  principal  markets  North,  South,  East, 
West,  and  the  economy  with  which  they  can  be  cultivated,  ren¬ 
der  them  the  most  valuable  investment  that  can  be  found,  and 
present  the  most  favorable  opportunity  for  persons  of  industri¬ 
ous  habits  and  small  moans  to  acquire  a  comfortable  independ¬ 
ence  in  a  few  years. 

Chicago  is  now  tlie  greatest,  grain  market  m  the  world,  arul 
the  facility  and  economy  witli  which  the  products  of  these 
lands  can  be  transported  to  that  market, make  them  much  more 
profitable  at  the  prices  asked  than  those  more  remote  at.  Govern¬ 
ment  rates,  as  the  additional  cost  of  transportation  is  a  perpetual 
tax  on  the  latter,  which  must  be  borne  by  the  producer  in  the 
reduced  price  he  receives  for  his  grain, &c. 

The  Title  is  Perfect,  and  when  the  final  payments  are  made, 
Deeds  are  executed  by  the  Trustees  appointed  by  the  State,  and 
in  whom  the  title  is  vested  to  the  purchasers,  which  convey  to 
them  absolute  titles  in  Fee  Simple,  free  and  clear  of  everv  in 
cumbrancc,  lien  or  mortgage. 

The  prices  are  from  06  to  030. 
INTEREST  ONLY  3  PER  CENT. 

20  per  cent,  deducted  from  the  Credit  price  for  Cash. 
Those  who  purchase  on  long  credit  give  notes  payable  in  2,  3, 
4,  5  and  6  years  after  date, and  are  required  to  improve  one-tenth 
annually  for  five  years,  so  as  to  have  one-half  the  land  under 
cultivation  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

Competent  Surveyors  -will  accompany  those  who  wish  to  ex 
amine  these  lands,  tree  of  charge,  and  aid  them  in  making  selec 
tions. 

The  lands  remaining  unsold  are  as  rich  and  valuable  as  those 
which  have  been  disposed  of. 

SECTIONAL  MAPS 

Will  be  sent  to  any  one  who  will  inclose  fifty  cents  m  Postage 
Stamps,  and  Books  or  Pamphlets,  containing  numerous  in¬ 
stances  of  successful  farming,  signed  by  respectable  and  well- 
known  fanners  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Railroad  lands 
throughout  the  State ;  also  the  cost  of  fencing,  price  of  cattle 
expense  of  harvesting,  threshing,  etc.  or  any  other  informa 
tion,  will  be  cheerfully  given  on  application,  either  personally 
or  by  letter,  m  English,  French  or  Gentian,  addressed  to 
JOHN  WILSON, 

Land  Commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co. 


Office  in  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Depot,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


ILIAN’S  KAVIIAIKON. 


The  immense  sale  of  this  unequaled  preparation  for  the  Hair 
— nearly  1,000,000  BOTTLES  PER  YEAR,  and  its  universal 
popularity  proclaim  it  emphatically  “the  public  favorite.” 
The  Kat.hairon-  is  pronounced  by  all  to  be  the  most  excellent 
preparation  for  the  Hair  ever  made.  This  unprecedented  popu¬ 
larity 'has  induced  unprincipled  persons  to  endeavor  to  sell 
worthless  imitations  and  counterfeits  in  place  of  the  genuine 
LYON’S  KATHAIRON — the  public  are  cautioned  against 
such  imposition.  Sold  by  all  respectable  dealers  everywhere 
for  25  cents  per  bottle. 

HEATH,  WYNKOOP  &  CO., 

Proprietors  and  Perfumers, 

63  Liberty-street.  New-York 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


MARKET  REVIEW,  WEATHER  NOTES,  to. 

American  Agriculturist  Office,  ( 
New-Yobk,  Oct.  22,  1857.  ( 

The  Breadstuff  Markets  have  been  seriously  disturbed 
by  the  recent  money  panic,  and  sales  of  Western  crops 
came  to  a  dead  halt  for  want  of  cash  or  credit  to  move 
them  Eastward.  The  Banks  which  had  hitherto  played 
an  important  part  in  this  trade,  by  loaning  funds  for  sixty 
or  ninety  days,  were  compelled  by  failures  at.  home  to 
withdraw  the  usual  facilities  to  grain  dealers.  We  are 
glad  to  announce  that  an  arrangement  has  just  been  en¬ 
tered  into  by  the  Banks  of  this  City,  which  will  tend  to 
set  the  crops  in  motion,  and  bring  forward  large 
quantities  this  season,  if  the  canals  do  not  close  under 
four  or  five  weeks.  Farmersin  debtshould  sell  atonce  and 
pay  uptheir “store  debts,”  thusenablingcountry  merchants 
to  pay  the  jobbers,  and  through  them  the  importers  and 
manufacturers.  If  this  be  done  speedily,  hundreds  if  not 
thousands  of  failures  will  be  averted,  the  Banks  will  be 
able  to  resume  specie  payments,  and  the  country  be  saved 
from  an  otherwise  far  worse  financial  condition  than  now 
prevails _ Yesterday  witnessed  a  decidedly  better  feel¬ 

ing  at  our  Corn  Exchange,  with  a  little  advance  in  the 
price  of  flour  and  grain.  Prices,  however,  will  go  little 
above  present  figures,  unless  the  Canals  be  speedily  closed 
by  cold  w  eather,  in  w  hich  case  Breadstuffs  will  be  higher 
here  and  lower  in  the  country. 

Cotton  has  fallen  greatly  in  price  ;  there  is  now  nothing 
doing,  and  no  quotations  can  be  given.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  name  the  selling  rates  for  Hay,  Hops,  Molas¬ 
ses,  Potatoes,  Provisions,  Rice.  Sugar,  or  Tobacco,  since 
the’  entire  market  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  the 
money  crisis,  and  several  days  must  elapse  before  regu¬ 
lar  prices  can  be  established.  Wc  present,  however,  the 
following  carefully  prepared  quotations  of  prices  as  they 
are  to-day,  with  those  given  at  our  last  report,  for  com¬ 
parison  : 


Extra  Western .  5  ' 

Fancy  to  Extra  Genesee. 

.Mixed  to  Extra  Southen 
Rye  Flour— Fine  and  Si 

Corn  Meal . 

Wheat— Canada  White. 

Western  White . 

Southern  White.- . 

All  kinds  of  Red . 

Corn— Mixed . 

Yellow . 

White .  Nominal 

Oats — Western . 

State . 

Southern  &. c . 

Rye . . 

Barley  . 

White  Beans . .  Nominal 

Black-eyed  Peas,  per  2  bush. .  Nominal 

1 1  ay,  inhales,  per  100  lbs .  50  (a) 

Cotton— Middlings,  per  lb. . . . 

Fair . 

Rice,  per  100  lbs . 

Hops,  per  lb .  10  (a)  13  6  (5)  9 

Pork — Mess,  per  bbl .  25  00  (a)  21  00  (a)21  50 

Prime,  per  bbl .  (a)  20  00  17  00  (a) 

Beef — Repacked  Mess .  15  50  (a)  17  00  13  00  (5)14  00 

Country  mess .  Nominal  12  50  (5)13  00 
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9  50  (5)  10  00 
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prime 

Hogs,  Dressed,  per  lb . 

Lard,  in  bbls.  per  lb . 

Butter— Western,  per  lb . 

State,  per  lb . 

Cheese,  per  lb . 

Feathers,  Live  Geese  per  lb. 

Seed — Clover,  per  lb . 

Timothy,  mowed,  per  bushel. . 

Timothy,  reaped,  per  bushel. . . 

Sugar," Brown,  per  lb . 

Molasses.  New-Orleans,  prgl 

Coffee,  Rio,  per  lb . 

Hyson  Teas,  per  lb . 

CongouTeas .  35  (5) 

Tobacco— Kentucky,  &c.  pr  lb 

Seed  Leaf,  per  lb . 

WooL-Domestic  fleece,  per  lb. 

Domestic,  pulled,  per  lb.  .  32  (a) 

Hemp— Undr’d  ‘  . 

Dressed  A  meric 
Tallow,  per  lb 

Oil  Cake,  per  ton . 

Potatoes — .Tunes,  per  bbl . 

Dykeman,  per  bbl . 

Mercers,  per  bbl . 

Sweet,  per  bbl . 

Onions — Red,  per  bbl . 

White  and  yellow, per  bbl . 

Beets — Per  100  bunches . 

Cranberries— Per  bbl . 

Quinces,  per  bbl . 

Apples — Common,  per  bbl _ 

Table,  per  bbl . 

Fall  Pippins,  per  bbl . 

Pears— Common,  per  bbl . 

Pigeons,  wild,  per  dozen . 

Peaches— Per  basket . 

Plums — Per  bushel . . . 

Turnips— Ruta  bagas,  per  bbl 

Pumpkins— Per  100 . 

Squashes— Marrow,  per  bbl.. 

Beans— Lima,  per  bushel . 

Cabbages — Per  100 . 

Cauliflower— Per  dozen. . . . 

Egg  Plants— Per  dozen . 

Celery— Per  dozen . 

Poultry — Fowls,  per  pair. . . . 

Chickens,  per  pair . 

Ducks,  per  pair . 

Turkeys- per  lb . 


A  statement  of  the  total  receipts  of  the  leading  kinds  of 
Breadstuffs,  by  railroad,  river  and  coastwise,  and  of  the 
total  sales,  here,  for  four  weeks,  ending  to-day. 

Receipts.  Sales. 

Wheat  Floui ,  bbls . 387,000  28 1 ,800 

Wheat,  bushels . 719,000  1,037,700 

Corn,  bushels  . 371,000  679,500 

.  Rye,  bushels .  5,300  17.700 

Barley,  bushels . . . 68,000  16,000 

Oats,  bushels . 76,500 

Live  Stock  Markets  — The  Cattle  Markets  have  been 
much  depressed,  chiefly  by  the  disturbance  in  finances. 
Alack  of  cash  funds,  current  at  the  West.,  has  kept  buyers 
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out  of  the  market.  The  sales  on  the  14th,  a  week  ago 
yesterday,  were  the  dullest  and  lowest  we  have  seen 
at  the  cattle  yards  in  many  years.  Yesterday  matters 
brightened  up  a  little,  the  yards  were  cleared  out,  and 
there  is  a  better  prospect  ahead.  The  cattle  are  all 
wanted  at  the  West  to  consume  the  corn  crop,  not  very 
saleable  now.  The  very  low  price  of  hides  (4c.)  and  tal¬ 
low  (5c.)  is  one  cause  of  the  decline  in  price  of  cattle- 
The  receipts  of  Beef  Cattle  in  this  city  for  five  weeks 
ending  yesterday,  were  17,031  against  18,732  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  five  weeks.  The  market  varied  thus:  Sept.  23, 
trifling  decline  ;  Sept.  30,  ic.  ■P’  lb.  decline  ;  Oct.  7.  small 
decline;  Oct.  14.  lc.  decline;  Oct.  21,4c.  advance— total 
variation  for  month,  lc.  decline.  Prices  ranged  yester¬ 
day  (Oct.  21) — First  quality,  10Jc.®llc.  P  lb.  for  esti¬ 
mated  dressed  weight ;  medium  qualty,  9c  ffitlfc. ;  poor, 
7ic.i7i8Ic. ;  poorest,  G\e.(a)~{c. ;  general  selling  prices, 
£c-®91c. ;  average  of  all  sales,  8}c.  to  9c. 

Live  Sheep  and  Lambs  received  here  in  five  weeks, 
29,752.  Prices  have  ruled  low,  but  have  strengthened 
this  week.  Sheep  and  Lambs  now  range  from  8c.  to  10c. 
p  lb.  for  the  estimated  dressed  meat,  which  is  a  trifle 
more  than  half  the  live  weight  of  fair  Sheep.  Pelts 
(wool  Sheep  skins)  only  bring  44e.®50c.  each.  The  Hog 
market  is  dull,  with  arrivals  exceeding  the  demand.  They, 
too  should  be  kept  at  the  West  consuming  corn.  Live 
Hogs  are  now  worth,  for  corn-fatted,  5Jc.(a6ic.  p  lb.  live 
weight ;  for  distillery  fed,  5c.®5ic. 

The  Weather  during  the  last  week  in  September,  and 
thus  far  in  October,  lias  been  generally  very  favorable  for 
maturing  the  corn  crop  and  keeping  up  a  good  supply  of 
pasturage.  (See  closing  remarks  on  page  248.)  Corn  has 
ripened  well  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  though  touched 
by  frost  at  the  North  on  the  last  day  of  September.  In 
this  vicinity,  corn,  and  especially  lire  sugar  cane,  is  still 
green  and  growing.  Late  flowers  are  in  full  bloom,  and 
the  gardens  are  almost  as  green  as  in  August. 

Our  Weather  Notes,  condensed,  read:  Sept. 24,  25,  clear, 
cool  ;  26,  27,  28,  clear,  mild,  even  warm;  29,  30,  cooler, 
with  frost  on  morning  of  Sept.  30.  Oct.  1,  clear,  cool, 
mercury  28°  at  sun-rise,  with  a  little  white  frost;  2,  3. 
mild  and  pleasant ;  4,  clear,  warm,  cool  night;  5,  0,  7,  8, 
9,  10,  11.  12,  clear,  mild,  and  very  pleasant;  13,  cool, 
heavy  fogs,  but  clear  afternoon;  14,  showery;  15,  warm 
rain;  1C,  clear,  rainy  P  M.;  17,  18,  clear,  cool;  19, 
cloudy  ;  20,  21,  cool,  first  chilly  winds,  an  Autumn  day; 
22,  signs  ol  Winter’s  approach,  but  still  pleasant. 

A  Word.  Air  ©lit  Dloiney. 

Though  “  Specie  Payments”  are  nominally  suspended 
throughout  the  country,  we  beg  leave  to  inform  our  read¬ 
ers  that  we  receive,  at  par,  all  notes  of  the  unbroken 
banks  of  New-England  ;  also  of  all  New-York  State 
banks  secured  by  pledge  of  public  Stocks  (all  are  so  se¬ 
cured  except  a  very  few  of  the  old  Safety  Fund  banks) ; 
also  of  unbroken  banks  of  New-Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 
When  necessary,  we  will  also  receive  for  subscriptions 
the  notes  of  any  well-secured  Western  and  Southern 
banks,  which  are  in  good  credit  at  home,  and  which  can 
be  sold  here  at  any  moderate  discount. 

However,  since  we  furnish  our  paper  at  the  lowest 
possible  living  rate,  with  little  dependance  upon  a  large 
profit  from  advertising,  and  as  we  desire  to  devote  as 
large  a  sum  as  possible  to  further  improvements  in  the 
paper  itself,  and  in  Hie  distribution  of  seeds,  we  ask,  as  a 
particular  favor,  that  whenever  possible  our  friends  will 
make  Iheir  remittances  in  Eastern,  New-York,  or  New- 
Jersey  bills,  or  in  three-cent  postage  stamps,  or  gold. 
Where  sums  of  over  five  dollars  are  sent  at  one  time,  and 
drafts  on  New-York  City  can  be  procured,  it  is  safer  and 
more  desirable  that  these  should  be  sent.  One-half  of  the 
exchange  on  such  drafts  may  at  all  times  be  charged  to 
us,  and  deducted  from  the  amount  forwarded. 

Bills  of  the  following  New-England  banks  are  at  present 
discredited  in  this  city. 

Maine.— Canton ;  Exchange,  of  Bangor;  Maritime; 
Monsum  ;  Rockland  Ellsworth  ;  Hancock  ;  Hallowell ; 
Sandford. 

In  ew-Hamfshire.— Exeter. 

Massachusetts. — Bass  River;  Lee  ;  Western. 

Vermont.— St.  Albans  ;  So.  Royalton ;  Stark;  Danby. 

Connecticut.— Bridgeport  City  ;  Exchange,  Hartford  ; 
Charter  Oak ;  Hartford  Co.  ;  Mercantile,  Hartford  ; 
Wooster;  Hatters;  Pahquioque  ;  Colchester;  Merchants’ 
Exchange,  Bridgeport;  North  America;  Pawtucket; 
Thompson,  Windham  Co.  ;  Woodbury.  Nearly  all  the 
Connecticut  Banks  here  named  will  doubtless  soon  be 
good. 

Rhode  Island.— Republic ;  Farmers’  Bank,  Wickford  ; 
R.  I.  Central ;  Tiverton  ;  Warwick. 

Copies  ILostt  !>y  Mail 

Arc  always  supplied  without  charge. 
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WORK  EOR  THE  MONTH. 


“  Thus  in  some  deep  retirement  would  I  pass 
The  Winter  glooms,  with  friends  ofpliant  soul 
Or  blithe,  or  solemn,  as  the  theme  inspired  ; 

With  them  would  search,  if  Nature’s  boundless  frame 
Was  called,  late  rising  from  the  void  of  night, 

•Or  sprung  Eternal  from  the  Eternal  Mind 
Its  life,  its  laws,  its  progress,  and  its  end. 

“  Dead  as  December,”  is  a  proverb  of  ru¬ 
ral  life.  The  change  is  apparent  every¬ 
where.  The  sun  has  retired  far  to  the 
South,  and  even  at  mid-day  sends  down  his 
beams  aslant  upon  the  earth.  “  How  short 
the  days  are,”  is  the  frequent  exclamation 
from  the  busy  housewife,  and  the  sentiment 

often  echoed  from  her  busy  spouse.  The 
weather  is  drear  and  gloomy,  and  the  bright 
sunny  days  are  few  and  far  between.  Out¬ 
door  labors  are  uncomfortable,  and  the  shel¬ 
ter  of  the  barn  or  the  fire-side  is  frequently 
sought.  It  is  a  time  of  endurance,  and  al¬ 
most  the  whole  labor  of  the  farmer  is  direct¬ 
ed  to  make  his  family  and  the  animals  de¬ 
pendant  upon  him  comfortable.  There  is 
little  to  attract  him  to  the  field  or  forest  but 
the  stern  necessities  of  the  season. 

Yet,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  much 
larger  part  of  the  Winter  is  redeemed  for 
useful  labor  now  than  fifty  years  ago.  Then, 
as  the  old  people  tell  us,  very  little  was  ac¬ 
complished  after  the  Winter  had  fairly  set 
in.  Nearly  all  the  help  upon  the  farm  was 
dismissed  in  November,  and  the  farmer  did 
little  else  than  take  care  of  his  cattle  until 
the  Spring  opened. 

Now  many  of  our  farmers  find  it  practica¬ 
ble  to  retain  a  large  part  of  their  Summer 
laborers,  and  to  give  them  a  chance  to  earn 
their  bread  in  Winter.  All  good  farmers 
now  secure  their  wood,  when  the  swamps 
are  frozen  and  covered  with  snow.  Places 
in  the  forest  inaccessible  at'fother  seasons, 
are  now  visited,  and  the  corded  wood  is 
hauled  home  upon  the  sled.  Muck  beds  are 
so  drained  that  they  are  accessible  in  Win¬ 
ter.  It  is  practicable  to  throw  out  the  muck 
in  the  coldest  weather,  and  to  sled  it  to  the 
yards  for  mixing  with  manure,  or  to  the 
fields,  where  it  will  be  wanted  in  the  Spring. 
It  is  found  quite  practicable,  too,  to  ditch 
and  drain  at  this  season.  Thick  India-rub¬ 
ber  boots  make  the  feet  proof  against  water, 


and  a  laborer  can  now  be  comfortable,  even 
in  freezing  weather.  Trenches  are  also  dug 
and  filled  with  cobbles  as  a  foundation  for 
stone  fences.  Manures  in  the  yard  are  fork¬ 
ed  over  and  mixed  with  muck.  There  are 
many  more  things  to  be  done  upon  the  farm 
now  than  formerly,  and  the  farmer  has  a 
more  buoyant  heart  to  do  it. 

The  character  of  our  climate,  and  of  our 
population,  we  think,  have  undergone  a 
change  for  the  better.  The  cleaning  up  of 
our  forests,  and  especially  the  drainage  of 
swamps  and  low  lands,  have  tended  to 
soften  the  asperity  of  our  Winters.  The 
temperance  reformation  has  had  a  happy  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  morals  of  the  people,  and 
energies  once  wasted  in  the  tap-room,  are 
now  spent  in  useful  labor.  The  industry  of 
the  farmer  meets  with  a  better  reward,  and 
he  is  stimulated  by  the  higher  price  offered 
for  all  his  products  to  unwearied  diligence 
in  his  calling.  The  standard  of  education 
is  greatly  improved  among  the  people,  and 
the  farmers  now  upon  the  stage  bring  a 
much  larger  share  of  intelligence  to  their 
work  than  the  generations  that  preceded 
them.  Then,  in  the  matter  of  special  train¬ 
ing  and  education  for  their  work,  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  to-day  are  in  advance  of  those  of  fifty 
years  ago.  There  has  been  a  steady  and 
healthful  increase  in  our  agricultural  litera¬ 
ture  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  State 
and  County  Societies,  which  now  hold  their 
Annua]  Fairs,  are  the  creations  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  Press.  These  Fairs,  when  rightly- 
conducted,  are  one  of  the  best  means  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  farmers’  art  that  we  enjoy.  We 
are  approaching  slowly,  but  surely,  to  a  sys¬ 
tematic  husbandry.  Order  will  be  introduced 
into  all  the  departments  of  farming,  and  men 
will  have  accurate  knowledge  of  the  wants 
of  every  crop,  and  will  not  hesitate  to  spend 
the  necessary  money  and  labor  to  secure 
the  best  results.  Some  points  are  already 
settled,  and  many  more  are  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  a  solution.  Our  best  informed 
farmers  do  not  hybernate  like  many  of  the 
wild  animals.  They  assume  that  man  is  the 
lord  of  Nature,  and  can  so  plan  his  business 
as  to  labor  to  advantage  all  through  the  year. 
Of  course 

MENTAL  CULTURE 

will  have  its  place  in  his  plans,  and  Winter 
is  the  best  time  to  lay  in  stores  of  knowl¬ 
edge  for  future  use.  Few  farmers  find  time 
in  the  Summer  for  that  reading  and  reflec¬ 
tion  which  are  essential  to  the  best  methods 
of  husbandry.  Not  only  does  a  man  want 
to  master  the  general  principles  of  agricul¬ 


ture,  and  its  kindred  sciences,  but  he  wish¬ 
es  to  apply  these  principles  to  his  own 
homestead.  There  is  probably  a  considera¬ 
ble  variety  of  soil  in  the  hundred  or  more 
acres  he  owns,  and  he  wants  time  to 
mature  plans  for  the  economical  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  whole.  Even  after  one  has 
studied  the  subject  of  drainage,  he  cannot 
tell  at  a  glance  how  much  of  his  farm  will 
pay  for  drainage.  The  swamps  and  swales, 
of  course,  most  need  this  improvement.  It 
will  take  time  and  study  to  tell  how  much 
further  up  the  slopes  and  hill-sides  he  may 
extend  his  drains  with  profit.  Some  of  his 
soils  need  lime  probably,  and  it  is  a  question 
where  it  can  be  best  applied,  and  how  large 
an  investment  he  can  afford  to  make  in  this 
article. 

With  the  markets  he  has  to  supply,  some 
crops  will  pay  a  great  deal  better  than  oth¬ 
ers.  In  some  localities  he  may  devote  his 
whole  farm  to  one  or  two  leading  staples ; 
in  others,  a  varied  system  of  cropping  is  the 
more  profitable  course.  The  questions  that 
arise  in  the  management  of  a  farm  are  very 
numerous,  and  now  is  the  time  fora  cultiva¬ 
tor  to  give  his  attention  to  them,  and  deter¬ 
mine  upon  the  course  that  is  best  for  him  to 
pursue.  The  mind  is  cultivated  and 
strengthened  not  only  by  reading,  but  by  the 
discussion  of  these  practical  questions  in 
husbandry.  There  is  no  mental  growth 
without  reflection. 

THE  WINTER  SCHOOL 

is,  of  course,  the  appropriate  place  for  the 
children  who  are  to  be  the  next  generation 
of  farmers.  Who  does  not  remember  with 
rapture  his  schoolboy  days,  his  first  intro¬ 
duction  to  that  august  personage,  the  teach¬ 
er^  and  his  early  experiences  under  his  rule  1 
“  What  pleasing  sights  does  yonder  group  create, 
Their  childish  sports,  their  contest  and  debate. 

Man  loves  to  see,  as  ripened  wisdom  grows, 

Its  Iruits  enrich  the  soil  from  whence  it  rose, 

But  who  can  view  nor  secret  pleasure  know 
Life  yet  in  bud,  and  manhood  on  the  blow  ? 

’Tis  then  that  man’s  himself ;  no  artful  guise 
Spreads  o’er  its  young  desire  its  treacherous  dyes. 

I  tis  the  forming  period  of  life  with  them, 
and  very  much  of  their  future  success  will 
depend  upon  their  advantages  in  the  Winter 
school.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  the 
sessions  of  the  school  are  confined  to  this 
season.  Farmers  are  often  tempted  to  keep 
their  larger  boys  at  home,  to  assist  in  the 
procuring  of  fuel,  or  in  the  care  of  stock. 
For  a  little  present  gain,  the  future  good  of 
the  lad  is  sacrificed.  This  course  is  un- 
woahy  of  any  good  father.  The  boys  of 
the  farm  ought  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  the 
district  school,  and  extra  advantages  as  thev 
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older.  A  good  education  of  the  mind 
and  heart  is  the.  richest  inheritance  a  fath¬ 
er  can  bequeatlito  his  son. 

THE  POULTRY  QUARTERS 

should  now  be  looked  after.  You  perceive 
the  reddening  combs  of  your  pullets,  which 
indicate  eggs  early  if  they  are  kept  comfort¬ 
able.  If  left  to  shift  for  themselves  under 
the  old  shed,  or  upon  the  apple  tree,  your 
hope  of  eggs  will  be  nipped  in  the  bud,  if 
you  have  been  so  rash  as  to  cherish  it.  Many 
farmers  are  resigned  to  a  long  eggless 
Winter  because  they  will  not  take  trouble  to 
provide  for.  the  biddies.  Fowls  want  a  warm 
southern  aspect,  sheltered  from  the  wind 
and  snows,  and  must  have  it  if  you  want 
eggs.  A  poultry-house  ought  to  be  a  part  of 
every  farmer’s  establishment;  but  if  you 
cannot  have  a  separate  building,  finish  off  a 
part  of  the  barn  cellar,  and  put  in  a  window 
at  the  south  side,  where  the  sun  can  look  in 
upon  them  for  a  few  hours  in  the  day.  Furn¬ 
ish  this  room  with  pure  water,  gravel,  old 
mortar,  oyster  or  clam  shells,  or  bones,  all 
broken  up  finely.  Put  abed  of  loam  or  muck 
under  the  roosts,  and  see  that  it  is  mixed 
with  the  droppings  once  a  week.  Fowls 
suffer  more  from  the  neglect  of  their  fences, 
than  from  any  other  cause.  It  is  entirely 
practicable  to  have  fresh  eggs  all  through 
the  Winter,  if  you  will  give  your  pullets 
warmth,  cleanliness,  and  the  materials  to 
work  with.  Meat  is  essential. 

|  FATTENING  PORK. 

Many  keep  up  their  swine  until  New- 
Year’s,  thinking  they  can  get  a  better  price 
lor  their  pork.  It  costs  a  great  deal  more 
to  make  pork  at  this  season  than  in  warm 
weather,  and  we  doubt  very  much  if  it  can 
be  made  to  pay.  But  if  done  at  all,  it  should 
be  done  in  the  best  manner.  The  sty,  for 
Winter  feeding,  should  be  a  covered  build¬ 
ing,  to  keep  the  animals  both  dry  and  warm. 
The  nests  should  have  an  abundance  of  clean 
straw,  and  the  food  should  be  cooked  and 
fed  to  them  when  warm.  Wood  is  much 
cheaper  than  corn  meal,  and.  the  animal  heat 
kept  up  by  a  tight  sty  and  warm  food,  is  so 
much  saved  in  the  meal  bin. 

EXAMINE  THE  ROOTS. 

The  carrots,  beets,  turnips,  &c.,  stored 
last  month,  should  be  looked,  after  now. 
Sometimes  they  heat,  if  in  too  large  piles, 
and  decay  •commences.  They  should  6e 
kept  at  a  low  temperature,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  guarded  against  frost.  Potatoes  at 
all  affected  with  the  rot  should  be  assorted, 
and  all  defective  ones  removed.  A  little  at¬ 
tention  at  this  season  will  often  save  a  large 
store  of  roots  from  decay.  £ 

PRUNING 

may  be  attended  to  in  the  mild  days  of  De¬ 
cember.  Grape  vines,  especially,  should 
not  be  overlooked.  Wp  have  found  it  much 
better  to  put  the  vines  in  order  in  the  Fall 
than  in  the  Spring.  The  wood  has  time  to 
sear  in  the  Winter  winds,  and  the  sap  ves¬ 
sels  are  entirely  closed. 

WASHING  AND  SCRAPING 

naturally  follows  the  pruning.  Many  farm¬ 
ers  are  so  busy  that  the  orchard  and  fruit- 
yard  are  neglected- in  the  Summer.  Remove  j 


all  dead  bark  and  mosses  with  a  scraper,  and 
apply  a  coat  of  soft  soap  and  water.  This 
will  kill  scale  bugs  and  other  insects,  and 
promote  the  health  and  beauty  of  the  tree. 
A  smooth  skin  is  as  comely  in  a  fruit  tree 
as  in  a  cow. 

THE  APPLE  BORER 

will  give  signs  of  his  work  about  the  collar 
of  the  tree.  Remove  the  earth  two  or  three 
inches  with  a  hoe,  and  look  for  the  holes. 
?  f; rust  in  a  wire  and  spit  the  occupant,  or  he 
will  spit  your  apples  next  year.  Apple  and 
quince  trees  should  be  examined  once  a  year 
for  this  destructive  insect. 

REMEMBER  THE  POOR 

in  these  hard  times.  Farmers  are  now  a 
favored  class,  and  have  more  occasion  to  cel¬ 
ebrate  the  close  of  the  year  with  •thanksgiv¬ 
ing  than  any  other.  In  the  cities,  financial 
calamities  affect  nearly  all  classes,  and  mul¬ 
titudes  are  thrown  out  of  employment,  and 
are  driven  to  beggary.  Many  will  seek  the 
country  in  search  of  labor  and  food.  It  will 
be  a  great  kindness  to  furnish  them  with  oc¬ 
cupation,  food  and  shelter.  In  very  many 
cases  this  can  be  done  without  great  incon¬ 
venience.  There  are  spells  in  the  Winter 
when  labor  can  be  profitably  employed,  es¬ 
pecially  if  offered  at  low  rates.  Cutting  and 
hauling  wood,  digging  and  hauling  muck, 
draining,  making  compost,  digging  out  barn- 
cellars,  repairing  stone  fences,  are  some  of 
the  things  that  can  be  done  in  the  mild  Win¬ 
ter  days.  Give  willing  hands  a  chance  to 
work  and  earn  at  least  their  bread. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  SWEET  POTA¬ 
TOES  E 0 Pi  SEED. 


This  favorite  vegetable  decays  so  quickly  in  our 
climate,  in  the  open  air,  at  t  his  season,  that  many 
suppose  it  impossible  to  preserve  it  through  the 
Winter.  It  is,  however,  quite  common  for  those 
who  cultivate  them  at  the  North,  to  ureserve 
their  own  seed.  The  essential  things  to  be  se¬ 
cured  are  dryness,  and  a  warm,  even  tempera¬ 
ture.  Some  pack  them  in  a  box,  or  keg,  in  dry 
sand,  i.  e.  sand  dried  artificially  in  an  oven,  or 
over  the  stove.  They  are  then  kept  near  the 
kitchen  fire,  where  they  will  not  freeze  in  the 
coldest  weather. 

We  have  packed  them  in  dry  wheat  chaff  and 
plaster,  and  kept  them  in  a  room  over  the  kitch¬ 
en.  We  have  also  packed  them  in  dry  coal  ash¬ 
es,  and  kept  them  in  the  cellar,  in  a  room  warmed 
by  a  common  house  furnace.  Both  methods  suc¬ 
ceeded  pretty  well.  Some  of  the  tubers  rotted, 
but  wc  had  a  great  abundance  for  seed.  To  per¬ 
sons  living  near  the  city,  it  is  quite  as  well  to  pro¬ 
cure  fresh  seed  from  the  market  in  the  month  of 
April.  It  is,  however,  often  very  desirable  to 
keep  a  supply  as  above  advised  for  Winter  use. 


WJaJit  tSae  Coaantry  is  Savins;. 

One  favorable  omen 'in  the  present  stringency  of  the 
times  is  the  reduction  of  extravagant  and  useless  expend- 
iture.  Merchants  and  traders  generally  complain  of  a 
falling  off  in  business.  People  are  economizing.  The 
costly  furniture,  the  new  dresses,  the  delicacies  in  food 
and  drink,  projected  for  the  present  year  are  being  grea't- 
ly  curtailed.  Let  us  estimate  the  result.  There  are  now, 
say  21 ;  millions  of  white  inhabitants  in  the  United  States. 
Suppose  that  on  the  average  the  expenses  of  each  of  these 
persons  he  reduced  one  dime  a  day  by  diminishing  ex¬ 
penses  not  absolutely  necessary.  The  saving  would 
amount  to  over  fifteen  million  dollars  in  one  week,  or 
nearly  eight-hundred  millions  in  a  single  year— enough  to 


build  nearly  all  the  railways  on  the  continent — enough  to 
build  four-hundred-thousand  school  houses  costing  $2,000 
eaeh — enough  to  putferee  Ribles  in  the  hands  of  every  man 
woman,  and  childjon  the  face  of  the  globe  ! 


CALENDAR  0E  OPERATIONS. 

DECEMBER,  1857. 

[We  note  down  a  summary  of  various  operations, 
many  of  them  very  common  ones,  it  is  true,  but  a  simple 
catalogue  like  this  will  often  suggest  a  piece  of  work  that 
would  otherwise  tie  forgotten.  The  Calendar  is  adapted 
to  tlie  latitudes  of  39°  to  45°.  A  little  allow  ance  must  be 
made  for  each  degree  of  latitude — earlier  north— later 
south.  This  table  will  he  made  out  anew  every  month, 
and  adapted  to  the  season  of  each  year. 

Explanations.— The  letters  f.  m.  1.,  refer  to Jirst,  mid¬ 
dle,  and  last  of  the  month. 

Doubling  the  letters  thus  :  ff.,  mm.,  or  11.,  gives  emphasis 
to  the  particular  period  indicated.! 

.  FARAI. 

During  this  first  month  of  Winter,  the  farmer  is  certain¬ 
ly  entitled  to  relax  a  little  from  those  labors  which  have 
urged  him  on  through  the  season  of  seed  time,  tillage  and 
harvest,  and  having  gathered  in  his  stores,  to  enjoy  a  por¬ 
tion  of  that  rest  w  hich  the  season  seems  fitted  to  give. 
During  this  leisure  let  him  lay  plans  for  the  coming  year, 
fix  upon  what  crops  to  plant,  what  fields  to  drain  and 
what  lot  ofw:oodland  to  clear  lip,  or  wild  land  to  reclaim- 
Let  him  get  down  the  back  numbers  and  volumes  of  the 
Agriculturist,  and  re-read  those  articles  which  a  more 
busy  season  prevented  his  bestowing  the  necessary 
thought  upon.  But  indoor  reflections  and  plans  are  not 
the  only  objects  of  the  farmer’s  thoughts  and  cares.  From 
the  pastures  and  fields  the  cattle,  sheep  and  horses  have 
been  gathered  to  the  barns  and  are  now  looking  to  tiis 
hand  for  their  daily  supplies.  There  arc  also  the  surplus 
products  of  the  farm,  a  portion  of  which  may  very  proper¬ 
ly  be  marketed  now.  This  is  also  a  favorable  time  for 
culling,  drawing,  preparing  and  storing  the  yearly  supply 
of  fuel.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  which  closes  the 
present  year,  every  one  should  settle  as  many  “  running 
accounts”  as  possible  and  wisely  resolve  upon  the  cash, 
or  pay-as-you-go  system,  rather  than  run  up  a  grocery  or 
other  bill  for  nearly  a  year,  trusting  to  pay  off  with  the 
Fall  crops.  If  you  have  not  heretofore  been  in  the  habit 
of  keeping  an  account  with  the  farm,  w  e  advise  to  com 
mence  January  1st  1858,  by  taking  a  careful  inventory 
of  the  farm,  implements,  stock  and  produce  on  hand  and 
register  the  amount  in  a  book  for  the  purpose.  A  similar, 
account  taken  one  year  from  that  lime  will  give  an  idea 
of  your  success  in  farming.  A  more  correct  account  would 
be  shown  by  a  Dr.  and  Cr.,  side  for  the  farm,  charging  it 
with  everything  paid  out  on  its  account  or  labor  expended 
upon  it,  and  giving  it  credit  for  all  productions  sold  from 
it-  Any  permanent  improvements,  such  as  erecting  build¬ 
ings,  draining  lands,  planting  an  orchard,  Arc. ,  are  pre 
sinned  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  farm  to  the  extent  of 
their  cost.  Accounts  of  these  kinds  will  be  useful  statis¬ 
tics,  showing  one’s  position  at  the  end  of  each  year,  and 
suggesting  those  operations  or  crops  most  profitable  for 
the  cultivator.  But  to  turn  to  present  cares  we  nil 
commence  by  inspecting  those 

Buildings  which  should  have  been  put  in  Winter  con¬ 
dition  last  month.  Nail  the  loose  boards,  batten  the 
erp vices,  arrange  the  stalls  and  mangers  for  stock,  ff 
there  is  not  sufficient  shelter  for  all  the  stock,  build  a 
hovel  ff.  after  the  pattern  described  on  page  218  of  the 
October  number. 

Cattle  will  require  especial  attention  during  this  month 
Flesh  lost  now  will  be  difficult  to  gain  before  Spring. 
Warmth,  food  and  water  are  the  principal  tilings  to  be 
observed  with  stock.  Feed  regularly,  using  the  roots  and 
corn,  or  corn-cob  meal  mixed  with  cut  feed.  With  a  barn 
full  of  stock,  a  root  and  straw  cutter  should  be  tndis- 
pensible  implements.  Have  the  oxen  shod  so  as  to  be  ser- 
vicable  at  all  times,  no  matter  how  icy  ithe  ground  is. 
They  are  frequently  more  handy  in  the  woods  than  horses. 

Cellars— Examine  now,  and  give  an  extra  banking  of 
earth,  tan  or  saw  dust  to  exclude  frosts. 

Christmas— May  it  be  a  merry  one  to  all,  and  a  feast 
of  fat  things,  in  which  the  poor  are  not  forgotten. 

Cisterns  for  the  bapn  may  slill  be  built  ff.  if  no  well  or 
spring  is  near.  The  time  and  manure  saved  by  having 
water  in  the  yard  at  all  times  will  soon  pay  for  a  cistern, 
and  the  falling  rain  from  a  good  sized  barn  will  furnish 
enough  for  a  w'ell  stocked  farm. 

Corn  in  some  localities  is  not  all  husked.  Have  a  quail 
tity  hauled  to  the  barn  or  shed  previous  to  a  storm  for  a 
rainy  day’s  job. 

Drains  may  be  made  in  any  open  weather  during  the 
Winter,  if  the  ground  is  not  too  wet.  Read  over  the  sc 
ries  of  articles  on  draining  as  they  appear  from  monlh-to 
month. 

Fencing— Get  materials  from  the  woods  and  swamps 
and  split  a  full  supply  of  rails,  and  prepare  posts  against 
the  busy  season  of  next  Spring. 
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Grain — Thresh  ff.  in.  miy  remaining  in  stacks,  saving 
Hie  slum  for  feeding  and  bedding. 

Hemp— lJut  oul  if.  any  not  yet  spread  for  rotting.  Take 
up  the  already  rolled  and  shock  it  f#  Hie  hemp  breaker. 

Hedges— Plant  if.  at  the  South,  and  where  the  ground 
will  admit  of  working. 

Hogs  -  Complete  fattening  IT.  those  intended  for  killing. 
Keep  their  pens  and  yards  well  supplied  with  muck  and 
other  manurial  agents  and  absorbents.  Have  an  eye  to 
the  increase  of  stock  and  turn  the  male  among  your  breed¬ 
ing  sows  ff.  if  early  pigs  are  wanted.  This  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  butchering  month  among  farmers. 

Horses  and  Mules— With  grain  feed,  give  a  portion  of 
carrots,  and  see  that  their  stalls  are  warm  and  well  bed¬ 
ded  at- night. 

Ice  Houses — Fill  with  the  first  firm,  thick  ice  which  is 
usually  the  best  of  the  season.  Houses  may  still  be  built 
if.  after  the  plan  described  and  illustrated  in  the  last 
Agriculturist. 

Leaves— Collect  from  orchards,  road  sides  and  forests 
as  many  as  possible.  Dry  and  store  under  cover  a  good 
supply,  or  all  you  can  get,  for  Winter  bedding  and  for  hot 
beds  in  the  Spring.  A  foot  of  them  spread  over  the  cow 
and  hog  yards  will  make  an  excellent  addition  to  the  ma¬ 
nure  heap. 

Manures— Push  the  manufacture  of  these  at  this  season. 
Use  muck,  loam,  leaves  and  straw  to  absorb  all  the  liquids 
of  the  yards  and  stables.  Cart  a  large  heap  of  muck  from 
the  swamp  to  the  stables  for  Winter  use.  A  free  bedding 
of  it  under  horses  to  absorb  the  urine,  will  make  twice  as 
much  manure  as  would  be  saved  where  all  the  liquids 
were  allowed  to  run  to  waste,  with  no  absorbent. 

Plowing  during  open  weather  may  still  be  continued 
on  clayey  soils  w'hen  sufficiently  dry. 

Poultry'— Give  warm  quarters,  plenty  of  food  and  drink, 
with  gravel,  lime  and  meat,  and  you  may  expect  eggs  in 
the  Winter  season.  Clean  roosts  often,  barreling  the 
contents  for  guano. 

Sheep— Provide  racks  for,  and  feed  under  cover  during 
storms.  Keep  horned  cattle  and  horses  from  them.  Give 
iurnips  in  part,  instead  of  all  dry  feed.  See  that  they  are 
supplied  with  salt.  If  early  lambs  are  wanted  the  buck 
may  run  with  them  11. 

Tools — Look  over  during  the  stormy  days  of  this  month 
and  if  any  need  repairing  you  can  better  afford  the  time 
now  than  when  they  are  wanted  for  use  at  a  busy  season. 
Some  of  the  new  ones  of  domestic  manufacture,  such  as 
harrows,  ox  yokes,  bows,  hoe,  fork  and  ax  handles,  wood 
sleds,  &c.,  may  also  be  made.  Store  those  not  wanted  in 
a  dry  situation  under  cover,  until  needed  in  the  Spring. 

Turnips— Harvest  ff.  any  still  in  the  ground.  Look  to 
pits  and  give  additional  covering  and  close  theventilators 
at  night  if  there  is  danger  of  freezing. 

Water  Pipes — See  that  they  are  sufficiently  protected 
from  frost. 

Winter  Grain — Allow  nothing  to  graze  upon  the  fields 
during  the  present  month. 

Wood — Commence  early  to  get  up  the  Winter  supply. 
At  the  North  where  abundance  of  snow  falls  it  is  better  to 
cut  and  draw  together  as  much  as  possible  before  the 
deep  Winter  snows  fall.  Early  snows  usually  make  the 
best  sledding  to  draw  it  home  upon.  A  year’s  supply 
should  be  brought  to  the  house,  cut  and  stored  under 
cover  some  time  during  the  Winter,  the  earlier  the  better. 

ORCHARD  AND  NURSERY.  * 

Little  labor  is  required,  in  the  orchard  at  this  season,  if 
there  has  been  proper  management  heretofore.  The  nur¬ 
seryman  is  now  nearly  through  w  ith  his  Fall  sales  which  he 
has  found  unusually  light,  owing  to  the  “tight  times.” 
It  will  haidly  be  economy  to  forego  the  setting  of  trees 
beyond  the  corning  Spring.  A  few  barrels  of  fine  apples 
and  Winter  pears  would  now  bring  enough  in  this  market 
to  set  out  an  orchard. 

Borers  should  be  looked  after  ffi  If  they  were  not  de¬ 
stroyed  last  month.  See  directions  on  the  preceding 
page. 

Labels  and  Stakes— Prepare  a  full  supply  forSpringuse 
in  the  nursery.  See  that  those  on  standard  trees  are 
sufficiently  firin' to  stand  the  Winter.  They  should  be 
attached  by  copper  wire  which  can  be  lengthened  as  the 
tree  increases  in  size.  Loosen  any  which  are  cutting 
into  the  bark. 

Mice— Where  snow  covers  the  ground,  it  is  well  to 
trample  it  down  after  each  fall,  to  form  an  icy  mass 
which  they  will  find  it  difficult  to  pass  in  attempting  to 
gnaw  trees  above  ground.  If  the  ground  is  not  frozen, 
bank  up  about  each  tree,  removing  the  earth  in  the 
Spring. 

Orchards  of  old  Trees— Scrape  the  rough,  loose  bark 
from  the  trunks  of  old  trees  to  dislodge  any  insects  or  their 
cocoons,  which  have  harbored  there. 

Pruning  orra  moderate  scale  may  be  done  now,  espec¬ 
ially  at  the  South.  We  would  not  advise  removing  large 
limbs  during  cold  weather. 

Scions— Cut  ff.  m.  for  Spring  grafting. 

Seeds  and  Pits  for  Fall  Planting.— If  any  of  these  are 


still  out  of  g  >und,  put  them  in  at  once  according  to  di¬ 
rections  prev  ously  given  in  this  Calendar. 

Shrubs — These  may  still  be  transplanted  during  open 
weather.  'J  ender  varieties  w  ill  require  some  protection 
as  referred ,  >  under  “  Flower  Garden  and  Lawn.” 

Transplai  mg— Continue  ff.  during  open  weather. 
Never  allov  the  roots  to  freeze  during  the  operation. 

KITC1  EN  AND  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Very  litth  gardening  can  be  done  during  this  month  at 
the  North  art  at  the  South  the  soil  may  be  manured, 
plowed  ano  aid  out,  and  many  of  the  early  vegetables 
sown  on  w;  m,  dry  grounds.  In  this  latitude,  however, 
possibly  so,-. e  of  the  November  work  was  omitted  and 
needs  earl}  attention  now. 

Asparagu  s  beds  not  covered  last  month  should  receive 
a  coating  or  course  manure  ff.  Spread  the  old  stalks,  and 
the  vines  of  the  garden  over  the  manure,  which  will-  pro¬ 
tect  from  frost  and  cause  an  early  start  in  the  Spring. 
New  beds  may  still  be  made  where  the  ground  is  open. 

Bean  Poles — Gather  the  old  and  procure  now  or  during 
Winter,  as  many  new  ones  as  will  be  wanted  another 
season,  storing  them  away  under  cover,  if  possible.  The 
cedar  swamps  are  now  acceessible  and  poles  may  be  cut 
with  the  Winter’s  wood. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers — If  any  are  still  in  the  gar¬ 
dens,  put  them  in  Winter  quarters  ff.  as  directed  in  the 
November  number.  Those  in  frames  require  air  at  all 
suitable  times.  See  under  Cold  Frames. 

Celery— Harvest  ff.  what  still  remains  in  the  ground 
Directions  for  storing  were  given  on  page  2G2,  November 
number. 

Cold  Frames— Air  these  at  all  suitable  times.  When 
the  weather  will  not  admit  of  removing  the  sash  entirely, 
raise  the  upper  portion  or  the  back  side  a  littfe.  Pick  off 
all  decaying  leaves  before  they  taint  the  atmosphere. 
Upon  the  approach  of  severe  weather,  bank  up  with  ma¬ 
nure  and  cover  with  straw  and  mats  to  exclude  the  frost. 

Compost  and  Manures — Now  is  the  time  to  make  and 
collect  these.  Keep  every  receptacle  or  manufactory  at 
work  by  supplying  the  hogs,  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  poultry 
and  privies  with  mateiial  to  absorb  the  liquid  and  gasses. 
Too  much  muck  can  scarcely  be  used  for  these  purposes. 
Decayed  leaves  also  form  an  excellent  ingredient  in  gar¬ 
den  soils.  Prepare  materials  for  early  hot  beds. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries— Prune  ff.  those  neglected 
last  month.  If  the  ground  will  not  admit  of  putting  in 
cuttings  now,  bury  them  in  sand  in  the  cellar  or  cover 
with  boards  in  the  garden  where  snowbanks  will  lie  upon 
them. 

Fig  Trees -Bury  as  raspberries. 

Fruit  on  Shelves  or  in  the  Fruit  room— Look  over  fre¬ 
quently,  using  that  which  commences  to  decay.  A  mod¬ 
erately  cool,  dry  atmosphere  is  best  to  preserve  fruit. 

Fruit  Borders— Cover  with  a  mulch  of  coarse  manure 
to  protect  from  severe  freezing  and  enrich  the  earth.  An 
embankment  about  each  tree  will  often  prevent  its  being 
girdled  by  mice.  Trees  may  be  set  ff.  on  warm  soils,  as 
long  as  they  are  not  frozen. 

Grapes— Lay  tender  varieties  upon  the  ground  ff.  if  not 
already  done.  A  moderate  covering  of  earth  is  best  for 
Harnburgs  and  olher  house  grapes  w  hich  have  been  grow¬ 
ing  out  doors.  Make  cuttings  now  as  the  vines  are  being 
pruned. 

Hot  Beds— Collect  materials  such  as  leaves,  tan  bark, 
&c.,  and  have  a  quantity  of  si  able  manure  in  readiness. 
Prepare  sash  and  frames  that  every  thing  may  be  in  readi¬ 
ness  in  season.  Make  beds  at  the  South,  m.  11.  for  early 
gardening,  guarding  carefully  against  frjrst. 

Parsneps — Dig  as  wanted,  securing  a' few  to  bury  in 
sand  in  the  cellar  before  the  ground  freezes. 

Pruning  of  Grapes  and  small  fruits  may  appropriately 
be  done  ff.  making  cuttings  from  the  trimmings. 

Raspberries— Cover  ff.  any  omitted  last  month.  Canes 
may  still  be  set  out  ff.  unless  the  ground  is  frozen. 

Rhubarb — A  covering  of  stable  manure  will  both  enrich 
the  bed  and  keep  out  frost  so  as  to  get  an  earlier  start  in 
the  Spring. 

Salsify — Treat  as  parsneps. 

Seeds — Cleanout  any  remaining  in  pods  or  capsules, 
and  label  for  Spring  use.  Place  them  out  of  the  reach  of 
mice. 

Spinach— Cover  with  straw  or  salt  hay  ff.  that  intended 
to  stand  through  the  Winter.  Thin  out  previous  to  cover¬ 
ing. 

Strawberry  Beds  were  probably  covered  as  directed 
last  month.  If  not,  neglect  them  no  longer. 

Tools— Repair  and  make  as  you  have  leisure. 

Turnips— Harvest  and'  store  ff.  any  still  in  the  ground. 
Look  to  those  covered  pits  and  bank  up  as  the  weather 
demands,  closing  the  ventilators  at  the  top. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  LAWN. 

Plants  in  these  grounds,  require  very  little  attention 
during  this  their  resting  season.  If  tender  shrubs  were 
not  protected  last  month  they  should  receive  care  ff.  as 
recommended  at  page  287.  Evergreens  may  require 


looking  to  and  their  loose  branches  tied  up  to  prevent 
snow  from  breaking  them  down. 

Where  the  land  will  admit  of  working,  grading  and  lay 
ing  out  of  new  grounds  can  be  done  to  advantage,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  Spring  should  prove  wet.  l’ut*every thing 
in  neat  order  that  there  be  as  many  attractions  as  possi¬ 
ble  even  in  Winter. 

Auriculas,  Anemones,  Polyanthus,  Ranunculus  and 
Primroses— Cover  with  coarse  manure,  leaves  or  straw,  to 
prevent  sudden  and  severe  freezing. 

Biennial  and  perennial  roots,  unless  covered  with  snow, 
will  keep  better,  and  start  fresher  for  a  covering  of  straw 
or  coarse  manure. 

Bulbs— Plant  ff.  any  which  chance  to  be  still  out  of 
ground..  Full  directions  have  already  been  given.  See 
also  the  illustrations  and  remarks  on  page  290.  Beds  of 
these  will  be  improved  by  protecting  them  as  above. 

Chrysanthemums — Cut  away  old  flower  stalks  marking 
the  desirable  varieties  you  wish  to  propagate  from.  The 
roots  may  now  be  divided  and  reset  where  the  grounds 
are  in  working  condition. 

Dahlias — Take  up  ff.  any  roots  still  in  the  ground.  Ta¬ 
ble,  and  pack  away  in  dry  earth  or  sand,  in  a  moderately 
cool  cellar  free  from  dampness.  Do  not  permit  them  to 
freeze. 

Daisies,  Carnations  and  Pinks— Protect  as  Auriculas, 
or  they  are  liable  to  Winter-kill.  Evergreen  brush  spread 
over  them  forms  a  good  covering.  A  few  may  be  taken  to 
the  green  house  for  early  blooming. 

Dielytra  Spectabilis— Divide  roots  If.  and  reset  where 
an  increase  of  stock  is  desired. 

Frames  and  Pits— Open  to  the  air  in  all  suitable  weath¬ 
er,  but  guard  against  admitting  frost. 

Gladiolus— Treat  as  Dahlias. 

Labels  and  Stakes — Now  and  next  month  is  a  good 
time  to  prepare  a  supply  for  Spring  use.  Those  made  of 
pine  or  cedar  and  painted  white  are  the  simplest,  and  an¬ 
swer  a  very  good  purpose. 

Peonies— Divide  and  plant  out  ff  old  or  new  varieties. 
Fall  planting  will  insure  a  belter  bloom  next  Spring  than 
if  planted  at  that  lime. 

Roses  may  be  set  out  ff  —Separate  layers  made  in  the 
the  Spring  and  part  the  roots  to  increase  the  number  of 
choice  kinds.  Tender  varieties  may  be  laid  down  and  cov 
ered  with  earth  for  Winter  protection. 

Shrubs— Plant  the  early  blooming  hardy  varieties  this 
Fall,  if  the  season  will  permit.  Protect  tender  varieties 
as  directed  on  page  287. 

Stakes,  Dahlia  Poles,  &c.— Collect  and  house  foranolh 
er  season. 

Trees  may  still  be  planted  in  many  localities 

GREEN  AND  HOT  HOUSES. 

The  directions  of  last  month  apply  to  this.  It  is  essen 
tial  that  a  proper  temperature  be  maintained,  ventilating 
at  suitable  times. 

THE  APIARY. 

BY  M  qUINBY. 

Everything  should  be  in  readiness,  to  put  bees  into  their 
Winter  quarters  at  the  commencement  of  severe  weather, 
but  be  sure  that  they  have  had  the  benefit  of  all  the  pleas¬ 
ant  days  of  Autumn  likely  to  occur,  before  removal  from 
their  Summer  stand.  Where  there  are  fifty  or  more,  it  is 
economy  to  Winter  in  the  house.  The  combined  w'armth 
generated  by  a  large  nurpber  of  stocks  in  one  room,  makes 
the  temperature  at  all  times  quite  mild,  and  experience 
proves  that  the  consumption  of  honey  is  much  less,  than 
when  Wintered  in  the  cold.  Unless  the  room  is  very 
small  and  warm,  independant  of  the  bees,  less  than  fifty 
stocks  might  be  too  cold.  In  all  cases,  let  the  room  be 
perfectly  dark — the  holes  in  the  top  of  the  hive  opened— 
and  if  not  nervous  at  seeing  things  stand  on  their  heads, 
it  would  be  best  to  turn  the  hive  bottom  up  on  some  little 
blocks  an  inch  square — this  will  let  the  air  circulate 
through  the  hive,  and  carry  off  the  moisture  which  is  often 
the  cause  of  moldy  combs. 

To  Winter  bees  in  the  open  air,  the  situation  should  be 
a  warm  one,  our.  of  the  prevailing  cold  wind  as  much  as 
possible.  Let  the  sun  strike  the  hive  part  of  the  day  at 
least.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent  loss  of  some  bees  on 
the  snow,  there  is  much  less  hazard  in  getting  a  stock 
through  the  Winter,  than  w  hen  continually  shaded.  It  is 
very  important  that  they  be  properly  ventilated,  and  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  mice. 

For  ventilation,  raise  the  hives  containing  the  strongest 
families  one  fourth  of  an  inch  from  the  floor.  If  there  are 
any  holes  in  the  side,  or  other  place,  large  enough  to  ad¬ 
mit  mice,  nail  over  some  strips  of  w  ire  cloth  to  keep  them 
out,  but  leave  just  room  for  the  bees  to  pass.  Open  the 
holes  in  the  top  of  the  hive,  and  let  the  moisture  pass  up 
into  the  chamber  or  cap. 

Any  empty  boxes  that  have  been  on  the  hives,  and  those 
partially  full,  that  are  intended  to  be  userl  another  year, 
should  be  packed  away  in  some  dry  place,  and  at  the 
same  time  freeze  thoroughly,  to  destrpy  all  eggs  of  t>’ 
moth  that  may  be  about  them. 
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FINAL  NOTES  ON  THE  CHI¬ 
NESE  SUGAK  CANE. 

We  ‘trust  our  readers  will  excuse  us  for  devot¬ 
ing  so  much  of  the  abbreviated  space  of  this  Index 
number  to  a  subject  which  has  been  one  of  great 
interest  to  the  country  during  the  nearly  closing 
year,  and  one  in  which  we  have  taken  so  active 
a  part.  Hereafter  this  plant  will  take  its  place 
among  other  cultivated  crops,  and  require  but 
comparatively  a  limited  degree  of  attention  in 
these  pages. 

RESULTS  OF  EXPERIMENTS. 

On  pages  296-7,  will  be  found  a  table  prepared 
at  no  little  expense  of  time  and  labor,  showing  at 
a  glance  the  result  of  some  sixty  experiments 
upon  the  Sugar  Cane,  made  in  different  States  and 
with  a  variety  of  treatment,  soils,  climate,  &c. 
Following  the  table  are  interesting  and  valuable 
condensed  extracts  from  accompanying  letters. 
These  have  been  taken  at  random  from  a  vast 
accumulation  of  reports  that  have  literally  loaded 
down  our  tables  during  the  last  few  weeks*.  We 
have  not  made  any  selection  of  the  letters  copied 
from,  with  reference  to  presenting  a  favorable  or 
unfavorable  view  of  the  matter,  but  have  taken 
them  up  just  as  they  chanced  to  be  laid  away  at 
the  time  of  reception.  We  therefore  think  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  tabulated  reports,  and  the 
remarks  following  will  furnish  a  fair  view  of  the 
general  experience  of  the  whole  country,  and  of 
the  present  opinion  of  those  who  have  devoted 
some  attention  to  experimenting  with  the  new 
plant. 

A  careful  study  of  these  reports  will,  we  think, 
lead  to  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  The  Chinese  Sugar  Cane  will  flourish  well 
wherever  Indian  corn  will  grow  ;  it  endures  cold 
better  than  corn,  but  will  not  ripen  its  seed,  in  a 
cold  season  like  the  past,  further  north  than  about 
the  latitude  of  40°  to  41°. 

2.  Under  favorable  circumstances,  and  in  good 
seasons, .it  may  ripen  its  seed  as  far  north  as  43° 
to  44°.  See  report  No.  63. 

3.  It  promises  to  be  superior  to  Indian  corn  for 
soiling  (feeding  green)  in  any  locality  where  corn 
is  now  cultivated,  and  entirely  aside  from  its 
value  as  a  saccharine  plant,  it  will  be  an  acquisi¬ 
tion  to  our  forage  crops. 

4.  It  will  produce  good  syrup  from  the  imma¬ 
ture  canes,  and  this  may  be  done  in  ordinary  sea¬ 
sons  as  far  north  as  45°.  and  even  in  colder  lat¬ 
itudes. 

5.  The  best  syrup  is  made  from  the  ripe  or 
nearly  ripened  canes. 

6.  Unlike  the  Southern  Sugar  Cane,  its  sacchar¬ 
ine  properties  are  not  materially  injured  at  once 
by  a  moderate  frost. 

7.  The  trials  so  far,  do  not  show  that  sugar  can 
tie  readily  made,  but  limited  experiments  seem  to 
indicate  that  this  will  yet  be  the  case. 

8.  If  it  should  finally  be  found  impossible  to 
make  crystalized  sugar,  still  an  excellent  syrup 
can  be  profitably  extracted  from  its  juices. 

9.  The  most  profitable  results  will  be  obtained 
where  the  culture  and  manufacture  is  carried  on 
upon  an  extensive  scale. 

10.  The  manufacture  of  syrup  is  as  easy  and 
simple  as  ordinary  maple  sugar  making. 

11.  Unless  “  sweetening”  of  all  kinds  shall  be 
produced  much  more  abundantly  at  the  South,  and 
sold  at  the  North  much  cheaper  than  the  average 

*Our  correspondents  who  have  contributed  so  largely 
of  their  experience  will  please  accept  our  hearty  thanks 
for  their  favors.  We  could  not,  however,  possibly  find 
room  for  even  a  passing  notice  of  each  letter  received. 
The  matter  contained  on  pages  296  and  297  has  alone  re¬ 
quired  the  examination  and  condensation  of  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  pages  of  letter  manuscript. 


prices  of  the  past  year  or  two,  the  culture  of  the 
Chinese  Sugar  Cane  will  prove  highly  remunera¬ 
tive  in- the  Middle  and  Northern  States. 

12.  In  all  localities  remote  from  easy  access  to 
market ,  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane  will  furnish  sweet¬ 
ening  for  ordinary  ■purposes  cheaper  than  it  can  be 
obtained  from  abroad.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant  feature  connected  with  this  plant.  There  are 
thousands  of  inland  towns,  especially  at  the  West, 
and  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where,  owing  to  expensive 
wagon  transportation,  sugar  and  molasses  cost  doub¬ 
le  or  treble  the  sea-board  prices.  At  all  these  points, 
the  inhabitants  can  grow  their  sugar  cane  and  make 
tlicir  own  syrup,  if  not  sugar,  cheaper  than  they  can 
import  it  from  abroad. 

13.  While  seed  may  not  be  ripened  in  the 
northern  tier  of  States  and  the  Canadas,'  except 
in  very  favorable  years,  this  point  is  of  no  practi¬ 
cal  importance,  since  the  small  amount  required — 
not  more  than  a  quart  or  two  to  the  acre — will 
render  it  an  easy  matter  to  get  an  annual  supply 
from  the  Southern  and  South  Middle  States, 
where  it  will  always  mature. 

14.  The  cultivation,  both  for  feed  and  for  syrup 
making,  may  be  entirely  similar  to  that  of  Indian 
Corn,  though  at  the  North  earlier  planting  is  de¬ 
sirable  where  canes  are  desired  for  syrup  making. 
It  will,  however,  often  produce  a  fair  crop  on  soil 
too  sandy  and  too  .poor  to  give  a  paying  crop  of 
Indian  corn. 

Other  conclusions  may  be  suggested  on  study¬ 
ing  the  reports,  and  from  further  information  and 
comparison  of  views  among  practical  experi¬ 
menters.  For  this,  as  for  other  crops,  we  shall 
endeavor  to  present,  at  the  appropriate  season, 
practical  directions  in  regard  to  the  best  modes  of 
culture,  feeding,  and  syrup  or  sugar  making. 

THE  NEXT  SEASON. 

We  are  constrained  at  this  time  to  caution  our 
readers  against  laying  out  plans  for  excessive 
planting  next  Summer.  Better  to  wait  another 
year  even,  before  venturing  too  large  a  sum.  The 
persons  indicated  in  note  12,  above,  may  well  plan 
for  a  moderate  crop  next  year.  Others  should 
study  well  the  chances  of  profit  over  old  staple 
crops.  We  have  urged  every  farmer  to  grow 
corn  for  fodder,  and  think  the  Sugar  Cane  may  be 
used  for  a  similar  purpose  to  still  greater  advan¬ 
tage. 

'  A  Word  as  to  ecd. — Numerous  inquiries  ad¬ 
dressed  to  us  already,  indicate  an  almost  feverish 
anxiety  to  secure  seed  for  next  year.  This  is 
needless.  There  is  probably  enough  in  the  coun¬ 
try  to  meet  all  demands.  There  have  been  many 
thousands  of  acres  planted  this  year,  of  which  a 
large  portion  has  matured.  We  shall  be  disap¬ 
pointed  if  there  be  not  plenty  of  seed  offered 
in  the  Spring  at  15  to  30  cents  per  pound,  if  not 
at  lower  rates.  It  is  yet  too  soon  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  probable  demand,  or  es¬ 
timate  exactly  the  amount  to  be  offered  for  sale. 
We  shall  give  it  out  quite  freely  in  our  next 
year’s  free  Seed  Distribution,  to  all  subscribers 
wanting  it  in  limited  quantities. 

A  WORD  FOR  OURSELVES. 

Many  kind  and  well  meaning  friends,  who  have 
read  and  valued  the  Agriculturist  for  a  dozen 
years  or  more,  were,  during  last  Winter,  quite 
anxious  lest  this  paper  and  its  publisher  should  in 
some  way  get  “  mixed  up  ”  with  the  Chinese  Su¬ 
gar  Cane,  and  in  the  end  suffer  thereby.  At  the 
same  time,  a  few  considerate  (we  would  not  say 
jealous)  editors,  tried  to  make  a  little  sport  of  what 
they  were  pleased  to  style  “  Judd’s  Chinese  Sugar 
Cane,”  with  sundry  winks  and  hints  about  Morus 
Multicaulus,  Dioscorea,  &c.  Had  we  followed 
the  advice  offered  quite  freely,  we  should  have 
wholly  abstained  from  the  distribution  of  the  Su¬ 


gar  Cane  Seed  ;  but  as  there  were  no  direc1 
grounds  for  condemning  it  in  advance,  as  we  did 
the  Dioscorea, ^&.c.,  and  as  there  was  a  general 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  speculators  were  in 
the  field  taking  advantage  of  the  univeral  desire 
to  try  a  little  of  the  seed,  and  especially  as  we 
had  good  reason  to  believe  the  plant  might  prove 
valuable,  we  engaged  in  the  work  of  supplying  all 
who  should  ask  it  with  a  free  parcel  of  the  seed. 
We  distributed  among  our  own  subscribers  over 
25,000  separate  parcels,  and  in  this  way  the  grow¬ 
ing  capabilities  of  the  plant  has  been  tried  in  eve¬ 
ry  part  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  results  are 
given  above  and  elsewhere. 

The  course  constantly  advised  by  us  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Sugar  Cane  was  the  same  we  would 
take  with  regard  to  any  new  plant,  viz.:  to  first 
experiment  on  a  limited  scale  for  a  season  or  two. 
A  few  of  our  readers  are  already  censuring  us  for 
intimidating  them  from  cultivating  the  Sugar 
Cane  to  a  large  extent  the  past  season.  They 
now  think  they  would  have  profited  by  doing  so. 
But  while  this  mighfhave  been  the  case,  it  might 
have  been  otherwise.  We  deem  it  better  to  always 
take  the  safe  side.  We  prefer  even  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  little  “  old  fogyish,”  than  to  run  headlong 
into  every  new  enterprise  brought  forward,  be¬ 
cause  one  thing  in  ten  may  turn  out  well.  We 
did  everything  to  disseminate  the  seed  of  the  Su¬ 
gar  Cane,  and  to  instigate  and  promote  wide 
spread  experiments,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we 
cautioned  our  readers  against  investing  anything 
that  they  could  not  abundantly  afford  to  do  at 
the  risk  of  losing  the  time  and  money  expended. 

We  confess  to  not  a  little  gratification  at  the 
results  obtained  from  the  new  Sugar  Cane,  and 
in  the  part  we  have  had  in  its  introduction.  It  is 
now  settled  that  the  plant  will  be  worth  unto’d 
millions  to  the  country.  Our  future  course  in 
regard  to  each  and  every  new  plant  will  be  what 
it  lias  been  in  the  past,  and  we  trust  our  readers 
may  always  be  able  to  rely  upon  the  Agriculturist 
as  a  conservative,  but  at  the  same  time  a  wide 
awake  friend  and  adviser. 


HOW  ABOUT  THAT  “AFBICAN 
IMPHEE.” 

Such  of  our  subscribers  as  read  the  Tribune — 
and  some  others,  are  aware  of  the  excitement 
raised  last  Spring,  respecting  a  wonderful  new 
plant  that  was  destined  to  far  eclipse  ev6n  the 
wonderful  Chinese  Sugar  Cane  itself— we  refer 
of  course  to  the  “  African  Imphee.”  For  a  time 
there  seemed  to  be  the  prospect  of  a  lively  com¬ 
petition  between  Sambo  and  John  Chinaman,  for 
the  honor  of  sweetening  the  Universal  Yankee 
Nation.  We  promptly  investigated  the  matterat 
the  time,  and  became  satisfied  that  Sambo  was 
no  where — or  to  drop  the  slang,  we  found  no  rea¬ 
son  for  giving  even  a  hearing  in  these  columns 
to  any  claims  put  forth  for  the  “Imphee.”  Im¬ 
pelled  by  a  host  of  inquiries,  we,  however,  gave 
on  page  142  (June  Agriculturist),  a  brief  explana¬ 
tion  of  some  “  seed  transactions  ”  which,  we  have 
been  indirectly  informed,  lost  us  some  love,  and 
some  money  in  the  way  of  advertising.  At  a  later 
period  we  declined  even  noticing  Mr.  Olcott’s 
work  on  Sugar  Cane  after  its,  appearance,  mainly 
because  of  the  prominence  given  to  the  “  Imphep  ” 
in  its  pages. 

None  of  us  frigid  Northern  people  were  allowed 
to  test  even  the  smallest  quantity  of  the  seed  of 
the  new  plant,  though  two  or  three  of  us  did  suc¬ 
ceed  in  getting  enough  of  it  from  France  to  exper¬ 
iment  with,  in  a  private  way — the  experiment  is 
still  going  on,  as  the  plants,  though  especially 
recommended  for  rapid  growth,  and  early  matur- 
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ity,  entirely  failed  to  get  ahead  of  Jack  Frost,  and 
we  have  left  them  in  the  field  to  “  sprout  ”  again 
next  year  if  they  will. 

The  whole  importation  of  African  Impliee  was 
carried  south  and  planted  on  something  over  a 
hundred  acres.  Ex. -Governor  Hammond  of  South 
Carolina,  and  Richard  Peters  Esq.,  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  with  commendable  public  spirit  undertook  the 
labor  and  expense  of  testing  the  claims  of  the 
ne  w  plant.  We  may  add  that,  while  we  were 
glad  to  have  thorough  experiments  made 
under  the  anspices  of  our  intelligent  friends,  we 
had  our-fears  awakened  as  to  the  result  with  them, 
and  so  we  stated  to  Mr.  Peters,  and  others,  during 
the  Summer. 

Several  curious  reports  respecting  these  exper¬ 
iments  having  recently  reached  us  indirectly,  we 
wrote  to  Mr.  Peters,  requesting  a  statement  for 
publication.  His  reply  we  give  below,  adding,  that 
we  think  Mr.  Wray,  as  well  as  Mr.  Yilmorin, 
must  have  been  themselves  in  some  way  deceived 
in  regard  to  the  worth  of  the  Imphee,  and  espe 
cially  as  to  the  quality  of  the  seed.  Mr.  Wray, 
certainly  could  not  have  hoped  to  have  made  any¬ 
thing  among  intelligent  Yankees  by  monopolizing 
the  sale  of  a  hybrid  seed  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Vilmo- 
rin’s  reputation,  as  a  careful  and  reliable  seeds¬ 
man,  that  he  should  make  some  explanation  of 
the  matter  complained  of  below. 

Further,  while  on  this  topic,  we  would  inquire 
what  has  become  of  Mr.  Wray’s  Patented  pro¬ 
cess  for  making  sugar  from  both  Sorghum  and 
Imphee  1  We  have  not  heard  of  its  successful 
application  during  the  present  season. 

LETTER  FROM  RICHARD  PETERS,  ESQ.,  ON 
“IMPHEE”  AND  SORGHUM. 

■  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Nov.  14,  1857.  • 
Orange  Judd,  Esq.,  Dear  Sir: 

I  have  not  a  word  to  write  in  favor  of  the 
•*  Mvray  Imphee it  together  with  that  received 
from  Mons.  Vilmorin,  of  Paris,  proved  to  be  mixed 
with  “  Dourali  Corn,”  and  other  trash  of  the  Mil¬ 
let  tribe,  and  I  can  not  for  the  life  of  me  under¬ 
stand  their  object  in  introducing  such  a  mass  of 
worthless  varieties  of  the  Millet. 

There'  may  be  some  of  the  kinds  that  will  prove 
of  some  value,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  fiom 
the  trial  of  this  season,  with  36  acres  planted,  that 
any  one  sort  will  be  equal  in  every  respect  to  the 
sorgho  as  a  syrup  making  plant. 

I  have  made  between  3,000  and  4,000  gallons  of 
very  superior  syrup  from  my  crop  of  sorgho,  and 
have  sold  it  by  the  barrel  at  50  to  75  cents  per 
gallon. 

I  have  not  made  trial  of  the  sorgho  syrup  in 
the  way  of  graining  for  sugar,  for  my  cane  juice 
this  season  was  of  an  inferior  quality  as  compared 
with  other  crops,  caused  by  much  of  the  cane  hav¬ 
ing  fallen  down  by  too  close  planting  on  rich  land, 
during  a  wet  season. 

You  may  rely  on  the  sorgho  being  all  that  has 
been  said  in  its  favor  as  a  syrup  making  plant,  but 
for  sugar,  I  as  yet  have  strong  doubts  of  its  being 
made  from  it  in  quantity  at  a  paying  figure. 

I  have  been  shown  som’e  samples  accidentally 
granulated,  that  prove  its  being  convertible  into 
true  cane  sugar,  under  peculiar  or  accidental  cir¬ 
cumstances,  such  as  the  quality  of  the  juice,  and 
the  boiling  being  just  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Respectfully  Yours, 

'  R.  Peters. 


The  Season  in  England — Three  Crops  of 
Clover  in  one  Season. — The  “Mark  Lane  Ex¬ 
press,”  of  London,  under  date  of  Sept.  26  th,  says  : 
This  very  day  we  know  of  the  third  cut  of  clover 
having  been  secured,  which  must  be  considered 
as  a  rare  occurrence  in  this  country,  showing  one 


of  the  most  favorable  seasons  witnessed  for  a 
great  number  of  years. 


THE  TERRIER  DOG. 


Last  month,  in  our  “  Farm  Surroundings,”  we 
noticed  the  Terrier.  We  now  give  a  drawing  of 
one  of  the  varieties,  but  not  the  “  black  and  tan,” 
which  we  then  described.  This  is  a  wire,  or 
rough  haired  “  bull  ”  terrier — a  fierce  pragmatical 
little  fellow — full  of  energy  and  spunk,  a  deter¬ 
mined  enemy  to  all  vermin,  but  rather  crusty  in 
temper,  and  not  so  companionable  in  disposition 
as  the  true  “  black  and  tan.”  In  this  cut  the  dog 
is  cropped,  both  in  ears  and  tail.  It  gives  him  a 
pert,  saucy  look,  we  admit,  but  such  cropping  in¬ 
jures  his  work.  It  is  practiced  almost  unanimous¬ 
ly  with  stable-boys,  and  in  livery  establishments, 
where  they  are  most  frequently  kept,  and  partial¬ 
ly  so  for  fighting  purposes — a  barbarous  practice — 
in  which  the  vagabond  propensities  of  their  own¬ 
ers  too  frequently  indulge,  and  to  which  the  pug¬ 
nacious  nature  of  the  bull-terrier  invites  them. 
And  this  is  one  objection  we  have  to  that  variety. 
We  dislike  a  bull-dog,  any  way.  We  have  always 
associated  them  with  barbarity,  rowdyism,  and 
vice  of  the  worst  description.  One  of  the  most 
brutal  characters  Dickens  ever  drew  in  the  most 
degraded  hunts  of  London — Sykes,  was  in  com¬ 
panionship  with  a  ferocious  bull-dog,  who  par¬ 
took  of  every  beastly  sin  of  his  owner,  with  scarce 
a  redeeming  virtue.  Yet,  perhaps  the  dog  was 
the  better  of  the  two.  We  would  have  nothing  of 
the  kind  about  us.  Still,  if  indispensible  for  the 
purposes  of  guarding  the  premises,  that  anything 
of  the  kind  be  kept,  he  should  be  confined  at  all 
hours  that  honest  people  are  about,  and  his  only 
service  should  be  that  of  watching  within  the 
gates  and  enclosures. 

Burglars,  however,  have  a  way  of  appeasing 
even  the  most  ferocious  of  dogs — particularly  the 
large  ones.  It  is  one  of  the  tricks,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  secrets  of  their  trade,  of  which  they  have 
many ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  large  dogs 
are  oftentimes  not  so  safe  in  their  watching  as  the 
small  terrier,  which  is  quite  as  wakeful  and 
more  difficult  to  circumvent.  Taken  altogether, 
therefore  we  prefer  the  small  terrier  to  any  other. 

“The  “Skye,”  is  another  variety,  a  nice,  little, 
long,  soft  haired  terrier,  quite  equal  in  his  ratting 
faculties  to  the  black-and-tan.  His  name  is  taken 
from  the  Isle  of  Skye  on  the  Western  Coast  of 
Scotland,  where  he  probably  originated.  His 
temper  is  pleasant,  and  perhaps  as  mild,  and 
agreeable  as  the  other,  with  equal  Sagacity  and 
worth.  Yet  his  long  hair  renders  him  less  clean¬ 
ly.  With  many  they  are  great  favorites,  and  as 
finely  bred  and  cared  for.  Such  as  these  are  the 
only  dogs  we  would  ever  keep,  as  we  consider  the 
common  run  of  cur  and  game  dogs  abounding 
about  the  country  as  no  better  than  so  many 
common  nuisances  among  the  farmers,  slaughter¬ 
ing  their  sheep,  and  committing  all  sorts  of  dep¬ 
redations  with  scarcely  a  compensatory  advan¬ 
tage. 


NOTES  ON  ILLINOIS  FARMING. 

NUMBER  II. 


Two  Classes  of  Settlers — Fences,  Value,  Kind  and 

Cost — Hedges. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist: 

In  my  former  communication,  the  ease  with 
which  the  prairie  lands  are  brought  into  cultiva¬ 
tion  was  shown.  Thousands  of  acres  are  annual¬ 
ly  broken  up  and  new  farms  opened.  Of  the  whole 
number  thus  commenced,  the  owners  of  about 
one-half  remain  on  these  new  places  as  permanent 
residents.  The  other  half  consists  of  a  nomadic 
class,  that  Is  wandering  beings,  never  satisfied  in 
any  one  place.  They  either  enter  Government 
land,  or  buy  from  some  railroad  or  other  company 
at  a  moderate  price,  commence  farming  operations 
by  putting  up  a  shanty  and  a  few  rods  of  fence,  and 
breaking  from  ten  to  forty  acres  of  land.  They 
raise  a  sod  crop  of  corn,  and  sometimes  a  wheat 
crop,  then  a  fit  of  restlessness  takes  possession  of 
them,  and  thinking  they  are  making  money  when 
they  are  able  to  get  $5  per  acre  more  for  their 
land  than  what  they  gave  for  it,  they  sell  out,  and 
make  a  new  purchase  either  in  the  same  State  or 
farther  West.  These  characters  are  of  no  reai 
benefit  to  a  community,  as  they  never  make  any 
permanent  improvements,  nor  study  to  advance 
the  general  interest  of  the  neighborhood  in  which 
they  live. 

Another  class  of  people  take  the  place  of  these 
first,  men  who  are  industrious,  go-ahead  fellows, 
working  the  rich  land  as  they  worked  the  more 
exhausted  farms  they  used  to  occupy  in  the  older 
States.  They  make  permanent  improvements  in 
culture,  stock  and  buildings,  of  which  the  most 
prominent  is 

fencing. 

Of  this  there  are  three  kinds  most  general,  viz.; 
worm-rail  fence,  post  and  board  fence,  and  hedges. 
There  are  also  post  and  rail,  and  wire  fencing. 
Vicinity  to  timber  reduces  the  cost  of  fencing 
somewhat,  as  does  vicinity  to  railroads.  Timber 
being  estimated  at  various  prices  and  labor  rang¬ 
ing  from  $12  to  $20  per  month,  the  cost  of  post 
and  rail,  and  worm  fence  differ  a  little,  governed 
as  above.  This  station,  Tacusa,  Christian  Co.,  is 
on  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.,  nine  miles  north 
from  Pana,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Terre  Haute 
and  Alton  Railroad,  and  thirty  south  from  Deca¬ 
tur,  the  crossing  of  the  Great  Western  Railroad. 
Here  posts  can  be  procured,  delivered  at  8£  cents 
apiece,  freight  included.  They  are  mostly  white 
oak  posts.  Green  oak  lumber  as  it  runs  from  the 
mill,  is  delivered  here  at  $17  per  1,000  feet,  in¬ 
cluding  freight;  better  qualities  of  oak,  at  $18 to 
$20.  Much  poplar  lumber  is  sawed  in  Indiana, 
and  shipped  per  railroad  to  Illinois  at  prices  rang¬ 
ing  from  $16  to  $25,  per  1,000  feet. 

Labor  as  before  stated  is  variously  estimated, 
less  in  Fall  and  Winter,  than  in  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer,  the  former  seasons  being  the  time  in  which 
fencing  is  usually  done. 

The  posts  are  set  in  holes  made  by  a  post  auger, 
or  they  are  pointed  and  driven  in,  in  wet  weather, 
or  immediately  after  wet  weather.  The  posts  are 
held  by  one  man,  while  another  stands  in  the 
wagon,  which  goes  along  the  line  with  the  posts, 
and  drives  them  with  a  heavy  maul.  Many  posts 
are  set  in  this  way. 

Fencing  plank  is  sawed  14  feet  long  and  six 
inches  wide.  A  lawful  fence  has  five  planks. 
Many  are  made  on  new  prairie  farms  where  hogs 
or  sheep  are  not  permitted  to  run  at  large,  with 
but  two  or  three  planks,  that  number  being  suffi¬ 
cient  to  turn  horses  and  cattle.  The  nails  used 
are  called  fencing  nails,  being  short,  thick  8ts. 
The  quantity  of  fencing  put  up  in  a  day  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  industry  and  activity. 
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A  certain  tact  possessed  by  most  American 
farmers,  is  necessary  in  making  all  such  improve¬ 
ments,  and  the  farmer  must  be  au  fait,  that  is, 
understand  and  be  able  to  do  any  kind  of  work. 
Without  being  egotistical,  I  will  merely  remark, 

I  hauled  nearly  ajl  my  own  lumber  from  the  Sta¬ 
tion,  assisted  in  the  carpenter’s  work  of  my  house, 
helped  to  lath  it,  built  the  chimneys  myself,  and 
built  my  own  dairy  and  barn,  assisted  by  one 
farm  hand.  Fora  “lazy  Southerner,"  this  is 
something  to  talk  of  at  least.  [Dr.  H.  will  suc¬ 
ceed  as  a  farmer — make  a  note  of  that. — Ed.] 

Fences  are  to  a  prairie  farm  one  third  its  value, 
and  it  will  sell  at  a  price  very  much  greater  in 
proportion  than  one  not  fenced. 

HEDGES 

are  made  in  two  ways;  by  planting  seedlings, 
young  plants  of  from  one  to  two  years  growth  ;  or 
by  sowing  the  seed  where  the  hedge  is  intended 
to  be,  and  thinning'out  when  up.  Either  plan  will 
make  a  good  hedge  if  properly  attended  to. 

The  hedge  row  should  be  well  plowed  and  har¬ 
rowed,  and  in  mellow  condition,  before  seeding  or 
planting.  Plants  should  be  healthy  and  vigorous. 
A  furrow,  straight,  clean,  and  about  six  or  eight 
inches  deep,  should  be  run  where  the  hedge  is  to 
be;  the  plants  dibbled  in  six  inches  apart,  and 
loose  dirt  hoed  up  to  them,  leaving  them  regular 
and  clean.  The  first  year  they  should  be  cut 
down  twice,  the  first  time  within  six  inches — the 
next  time  within  nine  inches  of  the  ground.  The 
second  year  requires  another  shortening  to  a  foot, 
after  which  they  may  be  allowed  to  grow  higher, 
having  now  well  spread.  They  will,  in  the  third 
year,  be  nearly  or  quite  four  feet  high  when  trim¬ 
med,  and  many  hedges  may  then  be  “  turned  out.” 
I  have  referred  to  the  Osage  Orange,  (/iois  d'arc,) 
plant,  in  speaking  of  hedges,  which,  when  attend¬ 
ed  to  as  every  such  thing  should  be,  makes,  in  this 
latitude,  (39£°,)  a  permanent,  impassable  barrier 
to  biped  or  quadruped.  Let  those  who  doubt 
come  and  see. 

American  Hawthorn  will  make  an  excellent 
hedge,  but  the  Osage  Orange  is  quicker,  and,  1 
think,  better  for  the  purpose*. 

Wire  fencing  has  as  yet  been  but  little  resorted 
to  on  the  prairies.  The  posts  require  to  be  close 
together,  and  the  wires  stout  and  well  stretched. 
We  have  some  in  this  neighborhood.  At  a  future 
period  I  may  be  able  to  give  you  an  account  of 
its  standing;  at  present  it  is  just  suspended. 

H.  H. 

Tacusa,  Christian  Co.,  Illinois,  Nov.  16,  1857. 


WHY  KEEP  POTATOES  IN  THE 
DARK. 

It  is  often  observed  by  good  housekeepers  that 
their  best  potatoes  come  from  the  bottpm  ot  the 
bin  or  barrel,  where  they  are  the  most  effectually 
guarded  from  the  light,  and  often  covered  with  the 
soil  that  has  sifted  down  from  the  upper  layers. 
It  is  often  recommended  that  this  vegetable  be 
kept  in  a  dark  cellar.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  one  reason  of  the  deterioration  of  this  vege¬ 
table  is  owing,  in  part,  to  the  fact,  that  cellars  in 
all  the  modern  built  houses  are  made  much  more 
light  and  airy,  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago. 

The  potato  is  in  its  most  perfect  condition 
when  it  is  fully  ripe,  and  has  the  largest  share  of 
starch  in  its  composition.  If  it  could  be  kept  in 
the  ground,  without  freezing  so  as  to  destroy  its 
vitality,  it  would  remain  nearly  unchanged  in  its 
character  until  the  following  Spring,  when  the  in¬ 
creased  warmth  of  the  sun  would  excite  the 
germs.  Art  should  attempt  to  do  what  nature 
does  perfectly,  in  the  original  homo  of  the  po¬ 
tato.  It  is  kept  in  a  cool,  dark  deposit  of  vege¬ 


table  mold  until  the  Spring  opens.  In  the  good 
old-fashioned  cellar  which  kept  potatoes,  when 
we  were  a  boy,  these  conditions  were  very  well 
observed.  The  bin  was  in  the  darkest,  coolest 
part  of  the  cellar,  and  the  potatoes  were  deposit¬ 
ed  there  with  the  dirt  on  them,  as  they  came  from 
the  field,  and  they  saw  no  ray  of  light,  except  that 
of  a  candle,  from  November  until  March.  They 
were  only  kept  from  from  freezing,  in  the  zero 
nights,  by  a  thick  covering  of  rye  straw. 

In  the  modern  built  house  there  is  usually  too 
much  light  and  warmth  in  the  cellar.  The  pota¬ 
toes  come  in  early  Winter  into  the  light  and  tem¬ 
perature  of  April.  The  reproductive  instincts 
of  the  tuber  are  excited,  the  eyes  begin  to  start, 
and  the  starch,  which  makes  the  potato  so  mealy 
and  nice,  as  an  article  of  food,  begins  to  pass  over 
into  other  compounds,  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
a  new  crop.  The  cook  complains  of  wet  heavy 
potatoes.  These  prematurely  sprouted  tubers,  it 
is  frequently  observed  are  not  so  productive  as 
others.  The  reproductive  energy  seems  to  be 
weakened  by  this  untimely  light  and  heat.  It 
looks  reasonable  that  this  course  followed  up  for 
a  long  series  of  years,  should  have  an  unfavora¬ 
ble  influence  upon  the  health  of  the  plant.  Mark¬ 
et  gardeners  are  alive  to  this  fact,  and  let  their 
early  potatoes,  ripe  in  July,  lie  in  the  ground  until 
November  before  they  dig  them.  They  are  then 
kept  in  a  cool,  dark  cellar,  until  it  is  time  to  start 
them  for  planting. 


THE  TIMES  GROWING  BETTER. 


We  are  most  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  in  this 
last-written  item  of  the  year,  that  the  “times” 
are  really  growing  better.  In  one  sense,  this 
city  is  the  great  commercial  heart  of  the  whole 
country,  and  here  matters  never  looked  more 
hopeful  thaD  *\ow.  Gold  and  silver,  the  real  cur¬ 
rency,  next  j  farm  products,  so  to  speak,  were 
never  more  abundant  than  at  present.  The  Banks 
of  this  city  alone  hold  in  their  vaults,  to  day, 
nearly  $30,000,000  of  specie,  almost  double  the 
amount  ever  there  before.  The  feeling  here  will 
gradually  diffuse  itself  over  the  whole  country. 
But,  though  gold  is  plenty,  business  is  done  more 
upon  a  “  specie  basis  ” — that  is,  the  saleable  value 
of  all  articles  of  commerce  is  estimated  more  by 
the  comparative  amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
country,  than  upon  the  false  basis  of  the  amount 
of  paper  issues  in  circulation,  as  has  been  the 
case  for  a  few  years  past. 

It  will  take  a  long  time,  however,  for  the  coun¬ 
try  to  entirely  recover  from  the  financial  blow  re¬ 
ceived  in  October,  but  the  improvement  has  cer¬ 
tainly  commenced,  and  will  go  on.  The  prices 
of  various  farm  products  will  scarcely  return  to 
their  wonted  figures  in  some  years  at  least,  and 
it  is  useless  to  hold  on  tofthem  with  any  such  hope, 
but  they  will  remain  no  lower,  comparatively,  than 
other  articles  for  which  we  wish  to  exchange 
them.  A  bushel  of  wheat  cannot  be  exchanged 
for  so  much  gold  as  formerly,  but  it  will  buy  as 
many  articles  of  comfort,  convenience  and  luxu¬ 
ry.  There  is  already,  say  in  this  city,  as  great  a 
decline  in  the  prices  of  sugars,  teas,  coffee, 
clothes,  furniture,  <f-c.,  as  there  is  in  the  prices  of 
grain  and  meat  in  the  country. 

There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  this  general 
rule.  For  example,  owing  to  the  failure  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  paper  mills,  there  is  but  a  small 
supply  made,  and  we  are  actually  now  paying 
more  for  the  white  paper  we  print  upon,  than  be¬ 
fore  the  recent  financial  troubles.  But  this  can¬ 
not  continue.  Capital  will  be  turned  into  this 
channel,  and  paper,  like  everything  else,  must 
sooner  or  later  come  down  to  the  changed  order 
of  things,  viz.:  the  higher  value  of  gold  and  silr 


ver,  and  the  consequent  lower  scale  of  prices  foi 
everything  else. 

Let  no  cultivator  of  the  soil  fall  into  the  fatal 
error  of  inactivity,  because  the  nominal  value  of 
produce  is  declining.  People  must  always  eat 
and  wear  clothes,  and  he  who  raises  breadstuff's, 
meat,  wool,  &c.,  &c.,  will  be  sure  to  find  a  mar¬ 
ket  therefor. 

Let  us,  then,  take  hold  with  a  will,  and  begin  to 
lay  out  large  plans  for  next  year.  We  may  not 
get  all  we  desire  or  expect,  but  if  we  would  hit 
the  moon  let  us  aim  at  the  sun.  It  is  our  pleas¬ 
ing  task  to  endeavor  to  set  before  our  readers  the 
best  modes  of  increasing,  to  the  highest- point,  the 
products  of  the  agricultural  labor  of  tlie.couBtry, 
and  we  shall  certainly  aim  at  the  sun.  We  now 
lay  down  the  pen  for  1857,  to  take  it  up  at  once 
for  1858,  with  renewed  energy  and  hope. 


“COLUMBIAN  GUANO;” 


When  this  article  was  first  offered  for  sale  in 
this  city  we  carefully  examined  a  sample  of  it, 
and  pronounced  it  of  little  or  no  value.  To  a  pri 
vate  offer  of  a  quantity  of  it  for  our  own  use,  at 
a  very  low  rate,  we  replied  that  “  we  would  not 
cart  it  home  for  it.”  This  opinion  was  based  upon 
its  being  entirely  devoid  of  animal  or  vegetable 
matter.  Several  advertisements  of  the  so-called 
‘  Columbian  Guano’  have  been  offered  for  insertion 
in  the  Agriculturist,  but  since  the  examination 
above  referred  to,  we  have  refused  to  insert  them 
at  any  price.  During  September  we  were  in¬ 
formed  by  a  subscriber  that  he  had  purchased  and 
applied  a  quantity  of  this  material,  under  assur¬ 
ances  amounting  to  a  guarantee,  of  its  superior 
value  as  a  fertilizer,  and  that  having  tried  it,  and 
receiving  no  benefit,  he  had  refused  to  pay  for  it, 
and  had  been  sued  by  the  seller.  We  therefore 
inserted  the  inquiry  at  page  227,  October  number, 
to  call  out  information  from  those  having  expe¬ 
rience  with  it.  The  following  is  one  of  the  re¬ 
plies  received. — ed. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist : 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  submit  a 
statement  of  my  experience  of  that  humbug,  sold 
under  the  name  of  ‘Columbian  Guano.’  In 
August,  1856,  I  purchased  a  ton  of  it,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  applied  part  of  it  on  a  field  put  out 
with  wheat.  It  was  put  on  broadcast  with  my 
own  hands,  and  with  much  care,  at  the  rate  of 
about  400  pounds  per  acre,  on  freshly  and  deeply- 
plowed  ground.  It  was  covered  with  a  good 
harrow,  and  the  wheat  planted  with  a  drill.  I 
left  a  patch  large  enough  to  see  the  difference, 
without  the  ground  rock  of  the  Columbian  Islands 
(it  is  nothing  but  such),  and  there  was  not  the 
least  difference  where  it  was  applied  and  where 
not.  In  order  to  give  it  a  fair,  impartial,  and  full 
trial,  I  applied  the  balance  (excepting  one  bag  I 
still  have  in  my  barn)  on  the  poorest  ground  I  own, 
with  oats,  and  put  in  precisely  the  same  as  with 
the  wheat.  The  result  was  similar ;  that  part  of 
the  field  which  had  no  Columbian  ground  rock 
applied  was  fully  equal  to  the  part  where  it  was 
carefully  scattered  at  the  rate  of  about  400 
pounds  per  arce.  Had  I  shovelled  up  a  ton  ol 
dirt  from  the  turnpike,  I  would  have  had,  unques-' 
tionably,  a  much  "better  result ;  for  in  that  some 
animal  droppings  would  be  brought  on  the  ground, 
of  which  the  Columbian  humbug  is  destitute. 
The  trash,  freight,  &c.,  thereon,  left  me  minus 
$45,  without  a  cent’s  worth  of  benefit.  This  is 
my  experience,  and  I  give  it  without  fear,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  attempted  intimidations  from 
the  dealers.  J-  S.  Keeleii, 

Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa  ,  Oct.  30.,  1857. 
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KEEP  THE  STABLE  FLOORS 
CLEAN. 

We  know  divers  people  who  take  some  pride 
m  their  horses  and  cattle,  but  who  are  inveterate 
slovens  in  their  stables.  Their  racks,  or  mangers 
are  so  made  that  half  the  hay  they  give 
their  stock  is  wasted  and  drawn  under  their 
feet.  They  don’t  clean  their  stables  once  a 
week,  or  a  fortnight.  We  have,  indeed,  seen  sta¬ 
bles  where  valuable  animals  were  kept,  not  clean¬ 
ed  out  for  an  entire  Winter,  and  the  heels  of  the 
poor  beasts  stood  a  foot  higher  than  their  fore 
feet  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season.  We  once 
hired  a  barn — a  nice,  newly  built  barn,  too — of  a 
man  for  the  Winter  ;  and  when  we  went  to  put 
our  stock  into  it,  found  that  the  horse  stable  sill 
was  more  than  two  feet  above  the  ground,  and 
the  poor  beasts  had  to  leap  that  high  to  get  into 
it,  and  fall  down  or  make  a  leap  every  time  they 
went  out  of  it ;  and  also,  that  full  eighteen  inches 
of  solid  horse  dung  had  to  be  thrown  out,  taking 
a  man  half  a  day  to  do  it  before  we  could  use  it, 
besides  repairing  the  entrance  by  a  bridge  that 
they  could  walk  in  and  out  upon.  We  scolded 
the  owner  soundly  for  his  laziness — it  was 
nothing  else — and  he  only  answered  that  “he 
hadn’t  time  to  clean  it,  and  didn’t  see  what  harm 
it  did  the  horses  !”  And  yet,  when  we  came  to 
settle  with  him  in  the  Spring,  he  wanted  us  to 
pay  some  dollars  extra  because  we  used  a  part  of 
his  barn  floor  to  mix  our  cut  feed  upon,  on  the 
plea  that  in  wetting  our  feed  for  mixing,  it  rotted 
his  floor  during  the  Winter  His  half  a  dozen 
loads  of  horse  dung  seething,  and  fermenting 
through  a  long  hot  Summer,  didn’t  rot  the  stable 
floor  !  Oh,  no.  Just  so  some  folks  are  constituted. 

A  stable  where  stock  is  kept,  should  be  clean¬ 
ed  out  once  a  day,  at  least,  and  twice  is  none  too 
much.  In  all  our  stable  practice  we  clean  the 
stables  twice  a  day,  and  shake  up  the  bedding,  let 
the  weather  be  as  it  will.  On  the  floors  of  our 
calf  and  sheep  stables  we  scatter  dry  litter.  When 
that  gets  thoroughly  soiled  and  saturated,  we 
clean  it  out  and  supply  its  place  with  fresh.  The 
ammonia  arising  from  the  stale  of  stock  in  the 
stables  becomes,  in  a  short  time,  very  offensive 
to  them,  as  it  is  to  ourselves.  It  penetrates  their 
lungs  and  gives  them  disease.  Its  pungency  af¬ 
fects  their  eyes,  making  them  sore  and  irritable, 
and  is  a  positive  injury,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
slovenness  of  leaving  the  stables  unclean.  Clean¬ 
liness,  indeed,  is  as  necessary  to  beast  as  to  man. 
No  creature  can  thrive  when  fouled  and  besmear¬ 
ed  with  ordure. 

When  horses  (not  mares)  and  oxen  stand  regu¬ 
larly,  holes  should  be  bored  through  the  floor  to 
let  their  stale  run  through  on  to  muck  below,  or 
into  a  trench  by  which  it  may  pass  off  and  be 
saved.  Otherwise,  it  remains  under  them  to 
make  them  uncomfortable  when  they  lie  down, 
unless  they  have  bedding  enough  to  fully  absorb 
it,  which  is  not  always  convenient.  Our  own 
plan  of  stable  flooring  is  to  raise  that  part  on 
which  the  animals  stand  two  inches — the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  plank — above  the  passage  behind,  and 
sloping  from  the  foot  of  the  manger  back,  to  give 
a  fall  of  one  to  two  inches  in  the  distance  of  six  or 
seven  feet  of  floor  on  which  they  stand,  to  admit 
the  stale  to  pass  off  readily,  as  well  as  to  let  the 
droppings  on  to  the  lower  level  behind  them. 


Best  Things  to  Give. — T.ie  best  thing  to  give 
to  your  enemy  is  forgiveness  ;  to  your  opponent, 
tolerance ;  to  a  friend,  your  heart ;  to  your  child, 
a  good  example  ;  to  a  father,  deference  ;  to  your 
mother,  conduct  that  will  make  her  proud  of  you ; 
to  yourself,  respect  •  to  all  men,  charity. 


Calves  should  have  loose  stables,  or  stalls,  to 
run  in  during  the  Winter,  with  a  little  yard  or 
paddock  for  exercise  out  of  doors  in  fair  weath¬ 
er,  and  plenty  of  air  always.  Good  soft  hay,  a 
few  oats,  say  a  pint  a  day  for  each,  or  an  equal 
quantity  of  corn,  oats,  or  barley  meal,  and  in  mild 
weather  a  quart  of  sliced  roots  is  their  best  food. 
In  very  cold  weather,  roots  do  calves— such  is 
our  experience — more  hurt  than  good.  They  are 
cold  and  watery,  and  scour  them.  In  mild  weath¬ 
er,  roots  supply  the  place  of  green  food,  and 
we  consider  them  good  for  that'  only,  in  our 
Northern  climate. 

If  calves  get  lousy,  rub  a  little  soft  grease,  mix¬ 
ed  with  a  sprinkling  of  Scotch  snuff,  on  the  affect¬ 
ed  parts,  thoroughly  to  the  skin,  and  the  lice  will 
leave  at  once.  If  you  have  not  the  snuff,  grease 
alone  will  do.  This  is  effectual,  and  the  only 
remedy  we  have  applied  for  years.  Tobacco  wa¬ 
ter  we  do  not  like.  It  often  sickens  the  calves, 
and  is  not  so  certain  a  cure  as  the  grease.  Keep 
the  calves  warm,  dry  and  clean,  and  they  will 
come  out  in  the  Spring  as  bright  as  larks. 


WINTERING  LAMBS. 


The  same  food  and  treatment  applied  to  calves 
will  succeed  equally  with  Iambs.  If  they  get  ticks 
upon  them,  Scotch  snuff  distributed  along  the 
back,  by  opening  the  wool  and  rubbing  it  well  in, 
will  destroy  the  ticks.  Do  not  crowd  too  many 
lambs  together,  and  separate  the  strong  from  the 
weak.  All  animals  are  selfish,  and  have  no  sym¬ 
pathy  for  their  inferiors.  The  larger,  of  whatev¬ 
er  kind,  will  overrun  the  smaller,  drive  them  from 
their  food,  and  starve  them  out  altogether. 

Old,  or  weakly  sheep,  may  be  wintered  in  the 
same  stables  or  sheds  with  lambs  ;  for,  if  the  old 
sheep  be  larger  and  stronger,  the  lambs  are  spry- 
er,  and  can  better  dodge  about  them  for  their 
food.  They  all  require  fresh  air,  and  plenty  of  it. 
Dry  cold  never  hurts  a  sheep,  but  rains  in  Winter 
are  frequently  injurious,  particularly  if  of  open- 
wooled  varieties,  as  they  soak  to  the  skin  and  give 
them  severe  colds.  A  severe  snow  storm,  if  dry, 
is  le’ss  hurtful  than  a  warm  rain,  and  a  sleet  is 
worse  than  both  together. 


WINTERING  COLTS. 

A  snug  shed,  or  stable,  is  best  for  Wintering 
colts,  provided  they  be  halter-broke,  which  they 
should  be  before  Winter  sets  in.  They  will  eat 
all  sorts  of  coarse  food,  but  should  have  a  little 
grain  or  meal,  say  a  pint  to  a  quart  a  day,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  size  and  age.  They  should,  if  con¬ 
venient,  run  out  a  part  of  the  day.  They  love  to 
forage  on  a  cattle  dung  heap,  and  pick  out  the 
waste  litter.  Let  them  have  all  they  want  of  it, 
as  it  is  a  healthy  variety  for  them.  A  dry  pas- 
|  ture,  when  snow  is  off  the  ground,  is  a  good 


change  for  them  also.  We  have  Wintered  many 
colts  in  our  farming,  and  found  that  nothing  got 
through  the  season  easier  than  they.  Their  hair 
gets  long  and  sometimes  rough.  No  matter, 
there  is  a  close  fur  under  it,  and  it  keeps  them  dry 
and  warm,  and  they  are  all  the  better  in  the 
Spring.  Enough  to  eat,  with  good  shelter,  is  all 
they  want  to  keep  them  healthy  and  growing. 
But  they  should  not  run  out  with  the  cattle,  as 
they  are  liable  to  get  hooked,  while  they,  in  turn, 
drive  the  cattle  from  their  food.  Every  one  to 
his  own  kind  in  the  farm-yard,  as  in  other  appro¬ 
priate  places. 


HOW  TO  GET  UP  A  FARMERS’ 
CLUB. 

A  farmers’  Club,  or  Agricultural  Society,  in  any 
neighborhood,  is  a  good  thing.  We  have  seen 
abundant  evidence  of  their  utility — their  profit. 
We  venture  to  say  that  any  thickly  settled  neigh¬ 
borhood,  so  fortunate  or  so  wise  as  to  get  up  and 
keep  up  a  spirited  Farmers’  Club  for  two  or  three 
years,  will  add  at  least  ten  per  cent,  to  the  aggre¬ 
gate  production  of  the  farms.  This  is  a  large 
statement,  but  it  is  not  an  unfounded  one. 

We  can,  perhaps,  best  illustrate  the  advanta- 
tages  of  such  an  association  by  describing  how  to 
form  one,  and  to  do  this  we  will  give  the  history 
of  one  organized  in  Ohio,  two  years  ago.  As  our 
information  is  from  a  private  letter,  without  liber¬ 
ty  of  publication,  we  will  substitute  assumed 
names  for  the  real  ones. 

Mr.  Williams  having  read  much  of  Farmers’ 
Clubs,  elsewhere,  proposed  to  Mr.  Johnson  that 
they  should  try  what  they  could  do  in  their  own 
neighborhood.  They  talked  the  matter  over  with 
Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Hudson,  Mr.  Morris, 
and  two  or  three  others,  and  before  much  stir  was 
made,  or  any  opposition  created,  the  scholars  were 
startled  by  the  following  announcement,  read  by 
the  teacher,  at  the  close  of  the  school  on  Satur¬ 
day : 

“  Special  Notice. — There  will  be  a  general  meeting  o. 
farmers  in  this  room,  at  half-past  seven  o’clock  next  Tues 
day  evening,  to  attend  to  some  important  business  of  in 
terest  to  all.” 

The  teacher  remarked  that  he  did  not  know 
the  author  of  the  notice,  but  that  he  was  assured 
by  a  private  note  that  the  meeting  was  to  be  an 
important  one.  The  scholars  carried  home  the 
report,  and  it  soon  became  noised  abroad  through 
the  whole  neighborhood.  The  authors  of  the  af¬ 
fair  seemed  to  be  quite  as  ignorant  as  any  one  of 
the  whole  matter,  but  they  took  care  to  talk  a 
good  deal  about  the  Notice,  and  to  make  as  many 
inquiries  about  it  as  possible,  and  advise  everybody 
to  be  on  hand. 

Well,  on  Tuesday  almost  everybody  came  over 
to  the  brilliantly  lighted  school-house,  to  see  what 
was  going  on.  When  the  room  was  pretty  well 
filled,  Mr.  Johnson  rose  and  moved  that  Esquire 
Saunders  should  be  Chairman,  which  was  carried 
unanimously.  Esq.  S.  took  the  Chair,  thanked 
the  audience  for  the  honor,  and  requested  that 
some  gentleman  would  state  the  object  of  the 
meeting  ;  as  for  his  part  he  had  dropped  in  out 
of  curiosity,  and  did  not  know  what'  they  had 
come  together  for.  Mr.  Clark  rose  and  stated 
that  a  few  farmers  had  been  talking  over  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  a  fine  thing  for  the  farmers  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  to  meet  together  and  have  a  friendly  talk 
about  things  that  pertained  to  their  mutual  inter¬ 
ests.  They  had  often  met  to  discuss  politics  and 
other  topics,  and  no  doubt  each  one  had  carried 
home  some  new  ideas.  Now  he  did  not  see  why 
they  could  not  just  as  well  talk  about  feeding  ani- 
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mals,  manuring  land,  what  crops  paid  best,  what 
implements  were  best,  the  best  mode  of  making 
butter,  &c.  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Hudson,  offered  similar  remarks.  Mr.  Smith  said 
it  was  well  known  that  Mr.  Seymour  got  the  best 
crops  in  the  neighborhood,  and  had  the  best  ani¬ 
mals,  and  he  did  not  see  why  they  could  not  draw 
out  of  him  some  of  the  particulars  of  his  mode  of 
farming  which  would  benefit  all  the  others.  He 
therefore  proposed  that  they  should  form  a  Farm¬ 
ers’  Club  on  the  spot,  and  hold  weekly  meetings 
to  talk  over  matters  of  this  kind.  They  could  try 
it  at  least.  Without  waiting  for  any  opposition, 
it  was  moved  and  carried  to  form  a  Farmers’ 
Ci.ub.  With  no  delay,  Mr.  Williams  stated  that 
he  had  prepared  a  draft  for  a  Constitution,  which 
he  would  proceed  to  read  : 

Article  1.  This  Association  shall  be  called  the  Farm¬ 
ers’  Club  of  District  No.  7,  of  Clinton  Township.  Itsob- 
'ect  strati  be  to  promote  improvement  in  the  modes  of 
Agriculture  pursued  by  its  members,  by  such  means  as 
shall  seem  most  feasible  to  the  members,  to  be  directed 
by  them  from  time  to  time. 

Art.  2.  Any  person  over  12  years  of  age  may  become  a 
member  by  giving  his  name  to  the  Secretary  and  paying 
the  sum  of  10  cents. 

Art.  3.  The  Officers  shall  be  chosen  by  a  vote  of  the 
majority  of  members  present  at  the  first  meeting  in  each 
month,  and  shall  consist  of:  a  President,  to  preside  at  all 
meetings  during  the  month,  keep  order,  Ac.;  a  Secretary, 
to  enrol  the  names,  keep  records  of  the  proceedings,  is¬ 
sue  notices  of  meetings,  Ac.;  a  Treasurer,  to  collect  and 
take  care  of  the  funds,  and  expend  them  as  directed  by 
vote  of  the  Society. 

A  rt.  4.  The  exercises  at  the  meetings  shall  consist  of 
discussions,  or  familiar  talks  upon  some  agricultural  top¬ 
ic,  or  topics  chosen  for  the  evening. 

Mr.  W.  stated  that  he  had  drawn  up  these  ar¬ 
ticles  in  the  simplest  form  possible,  and  he 
thought  they  were  all  that  were  necessary  for  or¬ 
ganization.  They  did  not  want  a  long  list  of 
rules,  regulations,  by-laws,  &c.,  to  wrangle  about. 
If  anything  more  was  needed  it  could  be  added 
when  desirable. 

The  adoption  of  the  above  Constitution  was 
moved  and  carried ;  officers  were  immediately 
nominated  and  appointed,  twenty-three  names 
were  given  in  to  the  Secretary,  and  in  less  than 
forty  minutes  from  the  first  calling  of  the  meeting 
to  order,  the  Club  was  fully  organized,  and  the. 
whole  thing  under  way. 

Mr.  Morris  immediately  rose  and  stated  that  he 
had  a  large  quantity  of  manure  in  his  yard,  and 
was  very  much  in  doubt  whether  he  should  cart  it 
out  now  upon  the  fields,  or  leave  it  in  the  yards 
until  Spring.  He  would  like  to  know  what  Mr. 
Rogers  thought  about  the  matter.  Mr  .Rogers 
was  a  successful  farmer,  who  was  dead  set,  in 
words  at  least,  against  “  book-farming,”  and  from 
him  most  opposition  in  the  formation  of  a  Club 
had  been  expected.  But  he  gave  his  opinion  very 
freely,  in  a  familiar  way,  in  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Morris,  and  really  communicated  much 
useful  information  drawn  from  his  experience. 
Mr.  Morris  asked  several  questions  of  him,  and 
proposed  several  objections,  and  these  were  talk¬ 
ed  over  by  at  least  a  dozen  others.  Indeed,  the 
talk  was  so  lively  and  interesting  that  the  meet¬ 
ing  held  on  to  nearly  ten  o’clock,  and  the  farmers 
1  hen  went  home  in  companies  of  two,  three  and 
four,  talking  over  this  matter  of  manures.  No 
vote  was  taken,  and  none  was  needed,  hut  many 
were  set  to  thinking,  and  at  least  some  gained 
new  ideas. 

Before  the  meeting  was  dismissed,  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  that  they  should  come  together  in  one  week 
and  talk  over  the  best  time  to  cut  timber  for  fen¬ 
cing  and  other  purposes.  At  the  appointed  time, 
a  large  crowd  came,  and  almost  every  one  had 
something  to  say  of  his  experience. 

At  this  and  succeeding  meetings  no  strict  for¬ 
mality  was  observed,  but  everything  was  done  in 


a  social,  familiar  manner,  and  the  whole  neighbor¬ 
hood,  in  time,  became  acquainted  with  the  suc¬ 
cessful  or  unsuccessful  experience  of  nearly  eve¬ 
ry  other  person  in  the  place,  upon  almost  every 
department  of  farm  labor.  The  farmers’  wives 
and  daughters  soon  took  part  in  the  meetings,  and 
they  are  kept  up  to  this  day,  with  no  diminution 
of  interest.  In  Summer,  they  hold  their  meetings 
around,  from  farm  to  farm,  and  examine  and  talk 
about  the  modes  of  culture  pursued  by  each  one 
visited.  We  will  here  name  some  of  the  various 
topics  discussed  at  the  successive  meetings  of 
the  society,  as  they  are  recorded  in  the  Secreta¬ 
ry’s  book : 

QUESTIONS  TALKED  ABOUT. 

Is  lime  good  for  our  soils,  and  when  and  how  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  1  The  same  of  plaster.  The  same  of  ashes.  Shall 
we  sell  ashes  for  10  cents  a  bushel,  or  use  them  on  our 
land?  Is  Barley  a  profitable  crop?  Can  we  produce 
Honey  profitably,  and  what  are  the  causes  of  failure  ? 
Are  Beets  and  Turnips  worth  raising  in  the  field,  what 
kinds  are  best,  and  when  and  how  should  they  be  culti¬ 
vated?  Does  Buckwheat  pay  to  raise  for  grain,  and  to 
plow  under  ?  What  is  the  best  form  for  a  general  farm 
Bam.  How  are  calves  best  raised,  with  the  cow  or  by 
hand  ?  Are  field  Carrots  worth  our  cultivating  for  feed- 
ing'stock?  Is  Cheese  or  Butter-making  most  profitable, 
and  the  best  modes  of  making  each?  What  varieties  of 
Corn  are  best  for  our  soil  and  climate,  and  what  is  the 
best  mode  of  culture.  How  shall  we  drain  our  wet  lands 
in  the  cheapest  and  best  manner?  Are  fowls  profitable ? 
What  Hogs  are  best?  What  Fencing  is  cheapest?  Does 
Fruit-raising  pay,  and  what  kinds  of  apples,  &c.,  are  best  ? 
Is  a  large  garden  profitable  or  not  ?  When  shall  we  sow 
Grass  Seed,  and  what  kinds  are  best  here  ?  Should  Com 
be  “topped?”  Best  mode  of  treating  Manures  in  the 
yard,  Ac  ?  Plowing  in  Clover  and  other  crops  for  ma¬ 
nure.  Has  the  Moon  any  influence  on  crops,  sowing,  Ac.? 
Are  Mowing  Machines  profitable,  and  what  kind  does 
best?  Ox-yokes,  Harness,  &c.  The  best  Plows,  time 
and  mode  of  Plowing.  Does  “  Pork  ”  making  pay  ?  The 
culture  of  Potatoes.  Best  season  for  Pruning  Fruit 
Trees.  Tobacco  Culture.  Are  shade  trees  injurious  to 
pastures  ?  Will  root  crops  pay  ?  What  culture,  various 
modes,  time  of  sowing,  best  soils  for,  Ac.,  Ac.,  (discussed 
at  three  meetings.) 

These  are  some  of  the  topics  already  discussed, 
or  talked  over,  and  a  large  list  of  subjects  are  yet 
untouched,  such  as  selecting  Seeds,  Broom  Corn 
culture,  Birds  and  Insects,  Clover  Seed,  Flax, 
Sweet  Corn,  Swamps,  Muck,  Gang  Plow's,  Har¬ 
rows,  Cultivators,  Hay  Caps,  Leaves,  Saw-dust, 
Oats  and  other  grains,  Pumpkins,  Strawberries, 
Sugar-Cane,  &c.,  &c. 

Now,  who  cannot  see  that  the  getting  together 
of  a  company  of  practical  men,  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  relation  of  their  varied  experiences,  will 
result  in  mutual  benefit  1  Said  a  farmer  to  us, 
once,  “  I  never  met  even  the  poorest  farmer  and 
talked  with  him  four  minutes  without  getting, 
some  new  idea,  or  being  led  into  some  new  train 
of  thought.”  We  doubt  not  this  is  the  case  with 
every  thinking  man.  How  much  more  useful 
then  to  meet  a  dozen,  or  a  score  of  men,  engaged 
in  a  similar  occupation,  and  listen  to  an  acount  of 
their  experiences,  &c. 

Let  us,  then,  have  such  agricultural  gatherings 
all  over  the  country.  The  Agriculturist  goes  into 
nearly  fifteen  thousand  neighborhoods, — in  some 
only  a  single  copy,  in  others  from  six  or  ten,  and 
from  that  up  to  forty,  fifty,  and  a  hundred  copies, 
and  we  shall  certainly  feel  that  a  good  work  is 
done  if  the  above  account  should  be  the  means  of 
starting  a  Farmers’  Club  in  one  half  or  one-fouith 
of  these  neighborhoods. 


KEYSTONE  CIDER  PRESS. 

J.  Holt,  of  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  writes  :  “  I  have 
read  your  article  on  the  Cider  Press.  I  have 
worked  one,  and  I  believe  their  good  qualities  are 
greatly  exaggerated.  .1  found  it  difficult,  with 
my  two  boys,  to  make  one  barrel.  What  kind  of 
barrels  your  correspondent  uses  I  cannot  tell,  but 


if  he  means  36  gallon  barrels,  he  would  need  to 
shovel  in  the  hopper  from  120  to  150  bushels, 
then  grind  them,  then  shovel  them  out  of  the  box 
into  the  press,  and  then  squeeze  them.  I  think 
it  is  a  thing  impossible,  even  with  horse  power, 
but  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  make  a  calculation 
and  let  them  judge  for  themselves.” 

Rewrites. — Mr.  Holt  has  either  made  a  large 
error  in  his  figuring,  or  apples  in  his  region  must 
be  very  dry  affairs.  The  correspondent  referred 
to  (see  page  227)  put  the  capacity  of  the  Mill, 
worked  by  himself  and  two  boys,  at  Jive  barrels  a 
day.  We  have  found  8  bushels  of  good,  or  9  to 
10  bushels  of  poor  apples,  enough  for  a  barrel  ol 
cider.  Mr.  Holt  calculates  upon  24  to  30  bushels 
of  apples  for  a  barrel  of  cider.  We  think  it  not  a 
hard  job  for  a  man  with  two  boys — if  at  all  size¬ 
able  fellows— to  grind  and  press  40  bushels  a  day, 
that  is  about  as  many  as  would  fill  a  common 
two-horse  wagon-box  one  and  a  half  times.— Ed. 


HOG  CH0LEEA. 


We  have,  as  yet,  been  unable  to  respond  to  the 
anxious  inquiries  of  many  of  our  Western  readers, 
respecting  the  causes,  preventives,  or  cure  of  this 
fatal  disease.  The  following  report  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  from  Dr.  Jas.  Higgins,  of  Baltimore,  the 
State  Agricultural  Chemist  ofMaryland,  which  we 
give  without  being  qualified  by  our  own  experi 
ence,  or  observation,  to  endorse  or  gainsay  the 
conclusions,  or  practice  recommended  : 

“  The  public  attention  has  been  for  a  longtime 
directed  to  the  existence  of  a  fearful  malady 
amongst  hogs,  under  the  above  name.  It  has  pre¬ 
vailed  for  more  than  a  year  in  the  large  distiller 
ies  of  the  West  and  South,  as  well  as  in  the  small 
pens  of  country  farmers  in  the  East  and  North; 
it  has  committed  serious  ravages  in  the  Southern 
and  Middle  States,  and  early  in  the  Spring  I  was 
called  on  by  the  owner  of  a  large  distillery  here  to 
attend  to  his  hogs,  which  were  rapidly  dying.  I 
went  at  once  to  see  them,  and  obtained  for  exam 
ination  the  blood  of  many  of  the  hogs  in  perfect 
health,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  that  ot 
those  in  the  act  of  dying. 

These  examinations,  carefully  made,  revealed 
the  fact  of  a  high  inflammatory  condition  of  the 
system,  as  the  subjoined  analysis  shows  : 

Healthy  Hog  Blood. — Clot  firm,  not  large,  scar¬ 
let  colored ;  solids,  normal ;  fibrin  as  2.33  per 
1,000. 

Diseased  Hog  Blood— Clot  not  firm  but  large, 
brown  colored ;  solids  less  than  in  the  healthy ; 
fibrin  as  5.60  per  1,000. 

The  blood  in  each  case  was  taken  from  the  ar 
teries. 

This  condition  of  the  blood  evinced  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  inflammatory  action,  but  did  not  show  in 
what  particular  organ  or  organs,  structure  or 
structures,  the  inflammation  was  located.  To  dis¬ 
cover  this  I  made  numerous  post  mortem  examina¬ 
tions,  and  found,  1st :  The  brain,  healthy  ;  the 
heart,  do.;  the  stomach,  do.;  bov/els,  including 
the  greater  or  lesser  intestines,  do.;  kidneys,  do.; 
liver,  do.;  melt  or  spleen,  do.;  lungs  intensely  dis¬ 
eased  ;  in  the  upper  part  they  were  engorged  with 
dark,  grumous,  bruised-looking  blood,  and  in  the 
lower  lobes  the  inflammation  had  proceeded  to 
suffocation,  being  filled  with  purulent  bloody 
matter,  and  entirely  incapable  of  carrying  on  the 
process  of  breathing.  The  left  lung  was  gener¬ 
ally  more  affected  than  the  right,  and  in  every  in¬ 
stance  the  inflammation  had  proceeded  to  a  great¬ 
er  extent  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  parts  ol 
the  lung — in  some  eases  the  peculiar  structure  ot 
the  lung  could  not  be  seen,  so  entirely  had  it  be¬ 
come  disorganized.  In  no  cases  were  well-de- 
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fined  abscesses  found,  nor  was  the  windpipe  in¬ 
flamed  but  a  short  distance  from  the  seat  of  the 
diseased  lung. 

Symptoms. — The  first  symptoms  were  a  lazi¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  animal  affected,  some  loss 
of  appetite,  a  kind  of  husky  grunt  approaching  to 
a  cough,  sometimes  a  slight  purging  of  the  bow¬ 
els,  and  a  yellowish  colored  urine  ;  then  the  ani¬ 
mal  would  become  more  weak  and  seem  to  be 
paralyzed  in  the  small  of  the  back,  totter  about  for 
a  short  time,  and  finally  lay  down  and  die. 

The  treatment  was  divided  into  two  parts — 
prophylactic  (preventive)  and  curative.  With  a 
view  to  the  first,  the  pens  were  scattered  over 
with  plaster  of  Paris  and  water-slacked  lime, 
whilst  at  the  same  time,  they  and  the  troughs  were 
washed  with  gas  tar. 

The  curative  treatment  was  the  administration 
Of  soda-ash  and  barilla.  There  is  some  trouble  in 
the  solution  of  barilla,  and  on  this  account  soda- 
ash  should  always  be  used  with  it  About  ten 
grains  of  soda-ash  and  the  same  amount  of  barilla 
should  be  given  to  each  hog  two  or  three  times 
daily,  mixed  in  their  food.  This  should  be  given 
to  the  healthy  as  well  as  the  sick  hogs.  To  the 
well  it  does  no  harm ;  to  the  sick  it  is  a  success¬ 
ful  remedy. 

As  in  the  human  species,  so  in  hogs — inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  lungs  is  a  most  insidious  disease, 
going  on  to  the  destruction  of  the  patient  before 
the  mere  symptoms  give  cause  of  alarm,  and  in 
many  instances  hogs  which  appeared  healthy  were 
yet  seriously  affected  with  lung  inflammation. 

The  above  remedies  were  used  on  about  three 
thousand  hogs,  and  in  the  utmost  intensity  of  the 
disease.  The  number  of  their  deaths  diminished 
seventy-five  per  cent  on  the  second  day  after  their 
administration,  and  in  a  short  time  the  disease 
disappeared  from  the  locality.  As  soon  as  the 
hogs  were  manifestly  sick  they  were  put  in  pens 
by  themselves,  and  subjected  to  the  above  treat¬ 
ment.  Of  these  about  thirty  per  cent  recovered, 
whilst  before  all  died. 

Causes. — It  is  a  disease  of  general  atmospheric 
origin,  influenced  by  special,  local,  exciting  causes, 
such  as  the  sweating  sickness,  blackdeath,  chol¬ 
era,  and  other  epidemics,  which  at  different  times 
have  devastated,  more  or  less,  all  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  of  whose  intrinsic  nature  we  know  but 
very  little.  It  is  not  confined  to  distilleries,  but 
has  also  proved  destructive  in  the  country.  It  is 
not  produced  by  strychnine,  or  any  vegetable  or 
mineral  poison. 

The  disease  attended  with  swollen  jaws,  the 
proper  name  of  which  i3  hog  quinsy,  prevailing  in- 
some  parts  of  the  State,  has  no  connection  with 
the  above,  and  can  be  most  successfully  treated 
by  making  incisions  over  the  swelling  and  then 
pouring  in  a  small  quantity  of  salt  and  turpentine. 

I  should  be  obliged  to  persons  throughout  the 
United  States,  who  have  observed  this  disease, 
to  examine  the  blood  and  the  different  organs, 
and  report  to  me  the  results  ;  should  any  be  in¬ 
capable  of  making  an  analysis  of  the  blood,  I  will 
with  pleasure  furnish  them  with  the  instructions 
how  to  perform  it. 


TRIALS  OF  SPEED. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  American  A  griculiurist : 

I  am  pleased  with  the  remarks  in  your  paper 
for  November,  page  247,  on  Agricultural  Shows, 
as  conducted  of  late.  I  have  attended  the  State 
Shows  in  this  and  an  adjoining  State,  and  several 
of  the  County  Shows,  the  present  season ;  and 
am  free  to  say  that  the  all-absorbing  topic  with 
the  multitude,  on  those  occasions,  was  the  race 
course.  The  best  and  most  successful  Show  that 
I  attended,  was  in  a  county  where  no  race 


course  was  constructed,  and  where  no  trials  of 
speed  are  allowed. 

What  benefit  comes  of  such  trials  !  Are  the 
animals  improved  thereby  1  Does  any  man  who 
wishes  to  buy  a  horse  for  his  own  or  his  family’s 
use,  ever  think  of  putting  him  to  the  top  of  his 
speed  1  Will  he  think  any  better  of  an  animal 
for  these  uses,  that  will  go  a  mile  in  2.40,  than 
one  that  uses  4  minutes  in  going  a  mile.  Jock¬ 
eys,  and  jockeys  chiefly,  are  admirers  of  this  extra 
speed.  If  there  were  any  good  in  it,  there  is  so 
much  more  evil  than  good  appertenant  thereto, 
that  I  am  glad  to  find  you,  as  one  of  the  guardi¬ 
ans  of  the  habits  of  society,  have  set  your  face 
decidedly  against  it.  Pardon  my  presumption  in 
thus  speaking.  I  know  that  the  case  will  be  ar¬ 
gued  much  better  by  yourself.  J.  W.  P. 

Essex  Co.,  Mass.,  Nov.  2,  1857. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist: 

Among  the  contrivances  to  keep  fodder  from 
being  trodden  under  foot  by  cattle  when  fed  in 
the  yard,  I  have  found  a  kind  of  feeding  box  like 
the  above  to  answer  a  very  good  purpose.  It  is 
very  easily  built  by  any  one  who  can  use  a  saw 
and  hammer.  It  consists  simply  of  four  upright 
posts,  say  five  feet  in  length,  with  boards  nailed  to 
them  as  seen  in  the  engraving.  Three  by  four 
inch  scantling  is  sufficient  for  the  corner  posts. 
The  eight  boards,  two  on  each  side,  of  which 
the  box  is  first  made,  should  be  about  six  feet  in 
length  and  fifteen  inches  in  width.  If  they  can 
not  readily  be  found  as  wide,  use  three  boards  in 
hight,  or  leave  a  narrow  space  between  two. 
The  frame  should  be  sufficiently  high  to  prevent 
cattle  from  stepping  over  the  sides.  To  guard 
against  this,  as  well  as  strengthen  the  whole,  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  nail  narrow  strips  of  plank  flatwise 
across  the  upper  end  of  the  posts.  These  are  not 
shown  in  the  engraving.  Next  nail  two  boards 
diagonally  upon  each  side,  extending  from  the  top 
of  the  posts  to  the  bottom  of  the  box  as  represent¬ 
ed  in  the  cut,  leaving  a  space  of  about  two  feet 
between  them  at  the  centre  of  the  frame,  on 
a  line  with  the  upper  board.  These  boards 
strengthen  the  whole  and  make  four  feeding  places 
for  the  cattle.  The  rack  is  now  complete.  Stand 
it  in  a  dry  part  of  the  yard  and  throw  in  a  fork  full 
of  hay,  straw  or  corn  stalks,  and  four  animals  will 
soon  take  their  places  upon  the  different  sides. 
The  posts  and  slanting  boards  prevent  any  tyran- 
ical  ox  from  driving  away  his  next  neighbor,  while 
the  width  is  such  that  the  opposite  animal  can 
not  be  reached.  Whenever  desired,  the  frame 
can  be  lifted  and  set  in  another  part  of  the  yard. 
Unless  the  ground  :s  dry  it  is  well  to  lay  a  few  old 
rails  in  the  oottom.  In  a  large  yard  four, 
six  or  eight  or  more  can  stand  in  the  different 
parts,  and  with  proper  use  they  will  last  for  sev- 
al  years.  T.  C. 

Kennebec,  Me.,  Not.  3.  1857. 


The  Crescent. — It  has  been  asked  among 
other  curious  questions,  why  the  Mahomedans 
carry  the  crescent  or  figure  of  the  moon  upon 


their  shields!  When  Philip,  King  of  Macedori, 
approached  by  night  with  his  troops  to  scale  the 
walls  of  the  city  of  Byzantium,  the  new  moon 
shone  out  unusually  bright,  and  discovered  his 
troops  to  the  besieged,  and  they  were  able  to 
meet  and  repulse  them.  The  crescent,  or  shape 
of  the  new  moon,  was  afterwards  adopted  as  the 
favorite  badge  of  the  city.  When  the  Turks  took 
Byzantium,  they  found  the  crescent  in  every  pub¬ 
lic  place,  and  believing  it  to  possess  some  magi¬ 
cal  power,  adopted  it  themselves,  and  it  has  since 
retained  its  place  on  all  their  shields. 


VISIT  TO  A  PENNSYLVANIA 
FARM. 

Tired  of  City  Life — Chinese  Sugar  Cane — Refine¬ 
ment  among  Farmers — Description  of  a  Poultry 

House. 

[The  writer  of  the  following  coifimunication  will  be 
recognized  by  many  of  the  former  readers  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Farm  Journal. — Ed.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist : 

A  visit  made  a  few  days  since  to  the  farm  of 
M.  W.  Baldwin,  the  great  locomotive  builder  of  this 
city,  has  given  new  life  to  my  farming  notions,  and 
affords  ample  material  for  new  and  lengthened 
dreams  of  what  I  shall  do  when  kind  Providence 
smiles  upon  my  efforts  to  get  away  from  this  din 
of  cart  wheels  and  brokers’  tongues,  into  a  more 
quiet  and  honest  atmosphere,  where  the  fruits  of 
one’s  labor  is  ever  before  him  in  the  substantial 
staples  of  human  existence  unprotected  by  lock 
or  bar,  instead  of  a  piece  of  paper  three  inches  by 
six  promising  to  pay  at  some  future  day,  three 
other  promises  to  pay — which  may  be  all  right, 
provided  no  fright  dims  the  sight  of  our  “  necessa¬ 
ry  institutions,” — inducing  them  to  say,  we  can 
not  pay,  ’till  things  clear  away — though  if  you 
want  food,  we’ll  mark  your  check  good ;  for  we 
want  to  assist,  but  to  open  our  fist  it  is  not  our 
intention — unless  the  people  say,  you  must  and 
shall  pay  ;  and  to  put  that  day  very  far  away  we 
confide  in  om-  Legislature. 

The  chief  object  of  our  visit  to  Mr.  Bald¬ 
win,  being  to  witness  the  manufacture  of  the 
“  Sorghum  Syrup,”  we  repaired  immediately  to 
the  field  where  the  cane  was  growing,  and  where 
also  the  mill  was  stationed  for  pressing  out  the 
juice.  Here  we  found  the  farmer,  J.  F.  I.ukens, 
overseeing  his  men  and  busily  engaged  in  select¬ 
ing  the  best  seed  for  sale  and  planting  next  year. 
He  soon  introduced  us  to  the  whole  modus  operandi , 
and  although  by  no  means  complete  in  his  ar- 
rangments  for  “  boiling  down,”  yet  such  is  his 
entire  success,  and  so  strong  his  faith  in  its  be¬ 
coming  an  economical  and  even  profitable  crop  of 
our  States,  that  he  anticipates  providing  himself 
another  year  with  all  the  equipments  necessary  to 
an  easy  and  expiditious  manufacture  of  the  syrup. 
The  result  of  his  experiment  is  about  four  hun¬ 
dred  gallons  of  syrup  from  the  acre,  which  he  is 
now  disposing  of  at  75c.  per  gallon,  less  10c.  per 
gallon  for  commissions  ;  and  about  sixty  bushels 
of  selected  seed.  It  will  be  of  immense  service  to 
your  readers  to  keep  them  thoroughly  posted  up 
as  to  all  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  subject, 
which  will  be  developed  by  this  year’s  experi¬ 
ments  ;  for  from  present  appearances  it  would 
seem  that  a  large  amount  of  capital  will  be  in¬ 
vested  another  year  for  making  the  syrup,  unless 
some  counteracting  evidence  appears  in  time  to 
prevent  the  outlay. 

Having  satisfied  our  curiosity  here,  we  proceeded 
to  view  other  portions  of  the  farm  and  the  build¬ 
ings,  all  of  which  spoke  well  for  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  Mr.  Lukens,  whose  kind  and  gentlemanly 
attention  and  freedom  of  converse,  added  greatly 
to  our  pleasure  and  knowledge.  And  by  the  way 
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let  me  here  remark  that  polished  manners,  and 
refined  conversation  do  not  destroy  the  manliness 
of  a  farmer  in  the  least ;  neither  do  they  impair  his 
powers  of  endurance  ;  but  rather  add  lustre  to 
his  character,  and  shed  light  and  happiness  all 
around — in  fact  I  should  prefer  the  life  of  the 
spendthrift  or  the  jockey,  to  that  of  the  farmer 
who  has  lost  his  mentality,  who  simply  drudges 
without  thought ,  for  it  is  equally  prejudicial  to  his 
eternal  happiness,  without  one  particle  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  even  the  things  that  arc.  All  the  beauty 
and  marvelousness  of  the  Creator’s  works  are  loci 
in  the  gross  lethargy  and  impenetrable  darkjiess 
that  pervades  the  citadel  of  his  thoughts.  He 
fails  “  to  consider  the  heavens,  the  works  of  God’s 
finger  the  sun  and  the  moon  which  he  has 
ordained  he  rises  early  in  the  morning  only  to 
commence  drudging,  and  beholds  not  “  the  Sun  as 
a  bridegroom  coming  out  of  his  chamber,  and 
rejoicing  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race  ;  ”he  hails 
the  revival  of  a  faded  world  after  agenial  shower, 
with  the  unthankful  grunt  “  I  guess  we’ve  had 
rain  enough,”  while  the  grateful  thought,  “  Thou 
God  renewest  the  face  of  the  earth,”  never  enters 
Ins  beclouded  mind — he  sees  after  the  pigs  and 
the  poultry  and  talks  about  his  men  ‘‘gwine  for 
to  haul  out  some  dung,”  but  he  never  sees  “  the 
birds  building  their  nests,  the  springs  running 
among  the  valleys,  the  grass  growing  for  the  cat¬ 
tle,  and  herbs  for  the  service  of  man.”  But  let 
the  springs  cease  to  flow,  and  the  grass  and  herbs 
cease  to  grow,  then  see  how  quick  he  is  to  per¬ 
ceive  it.  God  himself  has  said,  “  I  will  that  men 
magnify  my  works  which  they  behold  ” — But  to 
return.  The  poultry  yard  and  houses  were  in  ex¬ 
cellent  order,  and  the  latter  arranged  in  a  manner 
very  conducive  to  the  comfort  of  the  fowls.  They 
were  divided  into  several  apartments  or  rooms. 
A  description  of  one  will  answer  for  all.  Suppose 
the  room  to  be  20  feet  long  by  10  wide.  Along  the 
back  part  is  a  pathway,  by  the  side  of  which  and 
in  front  are  tiers  of  boxes  for  nests,  with  openings 
in  front  and  small  hinged  doors  in  the  rear  along 
the  path,  through  which  the  eggs  may  be  gathered 
without  letting  the  hens  see  you.  Immediately 
over  the  nests  and  extending  downwards  in  front, 
at  an  angle  of  about  45°,  are  the  roosts  made  of 
lath  about  13  inches  apart,  and  close  to  which,  on 
the  under  side,  at  the  same  angle,  is  a  tight  board 
floor,  which  being  sprinkled  with  a  little  powder¬ 
ed  lime*,  serves  to  convey  all  the  droppings  into  a 
trough  below,  and  which  with  all  other  portions  of 
the  house,  are  thoroughly  cleansed  every  day,  and 
the  rich  gleanings  carefully  deposited  in  a  recep¬ 
tacle  provided  for  the  purpose,  to  disappoint,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  Johnny  Bull’s  holders  of  Peruvian 
Bonds. 

Leaving  the  poultry,  we  proceeded  to  the  park, 
the  gardens,  the  vineyard,  the  green  house,  tool 
house,  seed  room,  duck  and  fish  ponds,  &c.,  tjc., 
all  of  which,  though  furnished  and  decorated  with 
much  taste  and  even  splendor,  served  only  to 
deepen  our  admiration  lor  the  plain,  unostentatious, 
substantial  and  inexpensive  indispensibles  of  an 
old  fashioned  farm  house.  Other  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  our  visit,  including  a  most  bountiful 
supper  and  a  break-down  ( going  home),  I  will  not 
now  trouble  you  with.  Hardy. 

Philadelphia,  Nov  6,  1857. 

*  Lime  should  never  be  used  with  poultry  droppings  as 
it  expels  any  ammonia  formed.  Plaster  is  far  belter.— En. 

A  Curiosity. — The  Hight.stown  Excelsior,  N. 
J.,  of  Oct.  1st,  ’57,  in  referring  to  the  Agricultu¬ 
rist.,  says :  “  This  is  undoubtedly  the  cheapest 
and  best  agricultural  periodical  published.  The 
man  who  could  not  get  the  worth  of  a  dollar 
from  a  year’s  perusal  of  it,  would  be  a  curiosity.” 
So  say  all. 


HOW  TO  DIG  MUCK  IN  WINTER. 

This  strikes  most  persons,  as  impracticable 
business.  The  common  impression  is,  that  most 
swamps  are  so  wet,  that  the  water  would  follow 
one  faster  than  he  could  throw  out  the  muck.  But 
in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  where  the  peat  or 
muek  lies  in  swamps,  that  are  only  overflowed  in 
times  of  heavy  rains  the  diggingcan  be  carried  on 
in  all  pleasant  Winter  weather,  when  it  is  suit¬ 
able  for  men  and  animals  to  be  at  work  out  of 
doors.  Many  of  these  swamps  are  in  hollows,  or 
are  sheltered  by  woods  and  brush,  so  that  the 
force  of  the  keen  Winter  winds  is  broken. 

Of  course,  the  more  you  can  free  the  surface 
from  water,  before  commencing  operations  the 
better.  The  muck  swamp  has  generally  an  out¬ 
let,  and  by  a  little  ditching  at  this  spot,  the  water 
can  frequently  be  drawn  off  from  one  to  two  feet. 
If  we  can  make  the  water  level  two  or  three 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  swamp,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  working  the  muck  mine.  This  ar¬ 
ticle  may  even  be  procured  from  many  spots  in 
the  Winter,  that  are  inaccessible  in  warm  weath¬ 
er.  The  surface  is  now  frozen,  so  as  to  bear 
teams,  and  heavy  loads,  and  we  can  drive  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  loading  spot.  The  solid  surface  is  easily 
broken  with  a  crowbar,  or  cut  with  an  old  ax.  The 
only  enemy  to  contend  with  is  the  water,  which 
flows  into  the  pit  from  which  the  muck  is  thrown 
out,  but  this  can  easily  be  overcome.  If  the  sur¬ 
face  is  frozen  no  water  will  come  in  from  the  top, 
and  you  will  only  have  to  guard  against  that  which 
oozes  in  very  slowly  from  the  sides  of  the  pit.  This 
is  best  done  by  digging  the  muck  in  a  series  of 
narrow  pits,  and  carting  it  off  as  fast  as  you  dig, 
or  within  a  few  days.  The  accompanying  dia¬ 
gram  will  illustrate  the  method  of  proceeding. 


OT,  is  the  muck  or  peat  swamp.  Commence  at 
one  corner,  or  in  any  spot  that  may  be  accessible 
to  the  team.  Mark  off  the  pit  a,  in  the  form  of  a 
parallellogram,  say  eight  feet  wide,  and  of  any 
length,  that  your  laborers  can  finish  in  a  half  day. 
Eight  feet  is  about  the  right  width  for  depositing 
all  the  contents  of  the  pit  upon  both  sides.  If,  for 
any  cause,  you  wish  to  throw  it  all  upon  one  side, 
the  pit  should  be  only  four  feet  wide.  The  length 
will  have  to  depend  upon  the  depth  of  the  muck, 
the  number  of  men  employed  in  spading,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  water  flows  in.  The 
quicker  you  can  throw  it  out,  the  less  the  water 
will  trouble  the  workmen.  Hence  it  is  better  to 
have  three  or  four  laborers  for  this  kind  of  work, 
than  one.  If  the  muck  is  four  feet  deep,  every 
four  feet  of  the  pit  in  length  will  make  a  cord,  and 
a  good  workman  in  clear  digging,  ought  to  throw 
out  twelve  feet  in  length,  or  more,  in  a  half  day, 
that  is  three  cords.  In  ordinary  cases,  when  the 
pit  is  cleared  there  will  not  be  more  than  four  or 
five  inches  of  water  in  the  bottom.  The  water 
will  often  not  reach  its  level  in  this  pit  for  twenty- 
four  hours  or  more.  Of  course  there  is  a  drain¬ 
age  from  all  sides  of  the  pit,  making  the  surface 
drier,  and  the  water  less  troublesome. 

You  have  now  the  pit.  a,  cleaned  out  with  a 


b  ink  of  muck  on  each  side.  If  the  muck  is  carted 
off  as  fast  as  thrown  out,  you  can  proceed  in  the 
direction  of  b.  If  it  is  not,  you  can  proceed  in  the 
direction  of  e,  to  mark  off  the  second  pit.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  leave  a  strong  partition,  at 
least  eighteen  inches  thick,  between  the  pit  a  and 
e.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  let  the  muck  stand  long 
enough,  say  three  or  four  days,  for  the  water  to 
drain  out  of  it.  It  saves  nearly  half  the  expense 
of  carting.  We  would  therefore  recommend  that 
the  work  proceed  on  the  second  and  third  days  in 
the  direction  of  pit  a.  When  the  muck  is  carted 
off  from  the  banks  of  the  pit  *,  you  can  begin  with 
the  second  tier  of  pits  at  b,  and  proceed  as  before. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  leave  the  banks  at  the 
sides  of  the  pits  a  little  stronger  than  at  the  aids. 

After  a  short  time,  the  water  in  the  first,  tier  of 
pits  will  be  frozen  hard  enough  to  bear,  so  that  the 
muck  from  the  second  tier  can  be  thrown  on  to 
the  ice.  Proceeding  in  this  manner,  you  waste 
little  of  the  land  in  embankments,  and  are  not 
much  troubled  with  water.  With  good  water¬ 
proof  boots  this  is  really  not  so  uncomfortable, 
as  many  other  kinds  of  work  done  in  Winter.  It 
is  safe  and  profitable,  and  such  glorious  crops  as 
it  makes  will  be  a  glad  sight  for  the  eyes  in  harvest. 

'experience  with  muck. 

To  the.  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist : 

Having  been  a  reader  of  your  paper  for  some 
time,  and  noticing  the  particular  points  and  sug¬ 
gestions  in  it,  I  have  acted  accordingly,  in  a  meas¬ 
ure.  The  great  trouble  with  Connecticut  farmers, 
is  the  want  of  manure,  and  although  the  majority 
of  them  have  the  material  in  abundance,  they  neg¬ 
lect  to  accumulate,  and  compost  it,  and  are  the 
losers  thereby.  The  cry  has  been  in  your  paper, 
muck,  muck,  use  muck,  leaves,  &c  ,  and  I  write 
now  to  give  you  a  very  brief  history  of  my  suc¬ 
cess  in  using  this  cheap  and  abundant  compost. 

In  the  Summer  of  1855  I  had  an  upland  lot, 
preparing  for  wheat  or  rye,  and  having  no  funds 
to  spare  for  the  purchase  of  guano,  bone  dust,  &c., 
I  concluded  to  try  what  could  be  done  at  home. 
With  a  team  and  man  we  commenced  drawing 
muck  from  a  pond,  and  in  four  days  had  one  hun¬ 
dred  loads  on  two  acres  of  ground.  The  ground 
was  again  plowed,  thus  mixing  the  muck, 'and  on 
the  15th  of  September  was  sown  with  wheat.  It 
was  harvested  the  following  July,  and  when 
threshed  and  exhibited  at  the  County  Agricultural 
Fair  received  the  premium  for  being  the  best 
wheat  exhibited.  The  next  season  the  plot  was 
sown  with  oats,  and  such  a  crop  was  never  raised 
on  the  old  homestead,  and  all  without  any  other 
manure.  This  season  we  have  put  eight  hun¬ 
dred  loads  on  five  acres,  sown  to  wheat  and  rye, 
and  expect  to  be  able  to  give  you  and  the  farming 
community  as  good  a  report,  if  not  better,  from 
the  crops  next  summeY.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
on  the  first  lot,  we  this  Summer  cut,  per  acre, 
three  tons  of  as  good  timothy  hay  as  was  ever 
housed,  and  up  to  this  present  writing,  the  feed  is 
good,  and  cows  easily  fill  themselves  from  it  daily. 
Let  every  farmer,  who  can,  try  an  acre  with  muck, 
and  he  certainly  will  be  repaid  four-fold. 

More  anon,  Doctor. 

West  Norwalk,  Ct.,  Nov.  4,  1857. 

A  “Fast”  man  undertook  the  task  of  teasing  an 
eccentric  preacher. . . .“  Do  you  believe,”  he  said, 
“in  the  story  of  the  prodigal  son  and  the  fattened 

calf!” _ “Yes,”  said  the  preacher. ..  .“Well, 

then,  was  it  a  male  or  female  calf  that  was  killed!” 

“  A  female,”  promptly  replied  the  divine. 

“  How  do  you  know  that!”. .“  Because,  (look¬ 
ing  the  interrogater  steadilv  in  he  face,)  I  see 
that  the  male  is  alive  now.” 
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LARGEST  YIELD  0 F  CORN 
ON  RECORD. 

A  correspondent  writing  from  Vanderburg 
County,  Indiana,  informs  us  that  at  the  State 
Agricultual  Exhibition  a  Silver  Pitcher  was 
awarded  for  the  best  five  acres  of  corn.  The 
award  was  made  upon  the  decision  of  three  disin¬ 
terested  men  in  each  town,  who  examined  the 
corn  growing  in  the  fields,  and  measured  one  acre 
of  each  plot.  They  then  made  oath  to  the  yield 
of  the  single  acre,  and  of  the  whole  five  estimat¬ 
ed  from  the  acre  actually  measured.  The  award 
made,  under  oath,  was  for  857£  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  on  five  acres,  or  171J  bushels  to  the  acre. 

If  this  has  been  excelled  at  any  other  time,  or 
in  any  other  place,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  it. 
Till  we  do  we  shall  put  Vanderburg  County, 
Indiana,  at  the  head  of  the  corn  column — unless 
we  hear  of  some  mistake  in  the  above  report. 


A  TALK  ON  ORDERLY  FARMING. 

There  is  so  much  disorderly  farming  in  vogue, 
we  have  thought  we  might  do  a  useful  service  in 
drawing  a  picture  of  the  opposite ;  we  mean  a 
style  of  husbandry  which  has  a  place  and  time 
for  everything,  and  does  everything  in  its  place 
and  time  ;  which  seeks,  in  short,  to  carry  on  all 
the  operations  of  the  farm  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  very  many 
farmers  lack  the  quality  to  which  we  here  allude. 
They  plow  and  manure,  and  rotate  crops  ;  they 
buy,  raise  and  sell  stock,  and  manage  their  house¬ 
hold  affairs  very  much  at  hap-hazard,  with  little 
forethought  and  method.  VVe  are  well  aware 
that  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  power  of  bad  exam¬ 
ple  ;  that  it  is  easy  to  do  as  our  fathers  did  before 
us,  and  as  our  neighbors  do  around  ;  that  unfor- 
seen  circumstances  will  arise  to  break  in  upon 
the  best  matured  system  :  we  admit  all  this,  yet 
we  know  that  it  is  best  to  reduce  our  style  of 
farming  to  a  well-digested  plan,  and  to  strive  by 
all  means  to  make  circumstances  bend  to  that 
plan.  By  firm  resolution  and  energy,  more  can 
be  done  in  this  matter  than  is  often  supposed. 
There  is  meaning  in  the  old  proverbs  that  “  For¬ 
tune  favors  the  brave,”  and  that  “  The  lucky  man 
is  generally  the  energetic  and  industrious  man.” 
But  now  to  our  picture  : 

Health. — The  orderly  farmer  takes  care  of  his 
health.  He  does  not  expose  himself  unneces¬ 
sarily  to  wet  and  cold  ;  does  not  go  with  damp 
feet  and  insufficient  clothing  ;  does  not  overwork 
himself  in  planting-time,  and  in  haying  and 
harvesting ;  does  not  worry  himself  with  un¬ 
due  anxiety  about  the  weather,  or  the  success  of 
crops,  and  so  expose  himself  to  the  assaults  of 
disease.  He  keeps  his  head  cool,  his  heart  cheer¬ 
ful,  his  passions  under  control,  and  so  builds  up 
and  fortifies  his  citadel  of  strength  that  he  is  sel¬ 
dom  interrupted  in  his  daily  labors. 

Buildings. — Look  now  at  his  buildings.  His 
dwelling-house  is  not,  indeed,  pretentious  ;  that 
would  be  out  of  keeping  with  the  character  of  the 
man,  and  of  his  employment ;  but  it  is  comforta- 
ole,  convenient,  neat.  It  is  roomy,  like  his  heart. 
It  is  a  good  protection  against  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  seasons.  What  a  spacious  cellar  !  How 
well  arranged  for  storing  all  kinds  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,  and  the  various  other  articles  needful 
in  good  housekeeping.  And  then,  it  is  frost-proof 
and  rat-proof,  and  is  kept  as  “  neat  as  a  pin.” 
The  rooms  above  ground  are  planned  for  conven¬ 
ience  in  dispatching  household  duties.  The  par¬ 
lor  and  living-room  look  attractive  ;  kitchen,  pan- 
tries,  closets,  milk-room,  wood-house,  well-house, 
cistern,  sinks  and  drains,  are  all  just  where  they 


should  be,  or  as  near  to  that  as  possible.  His 
barns  and  other  out-buildings  have  no  ginger¬ 
bread  work  about  them,  but  they  are  substantial, 
suited  to  their  purpose,  and  are  kept  in  repair. 

Fences — Glance  at  his  fences.  Some  of  them 
are  the  old  Virginia  rail,  but  they  are  not  suffer¬ 
ed  to  become  tipsy  ;  some  of  them  are  post  and 
board,  and  here  and  there  hedges  are  beginning 
to  appear.  He  is  not  yet  perfectly  satisfied  with 
any  hedge-plant  for  a  permanent  farm  fence.  The 
buckthorn  is  hardly  thorny  enough  to  turn  cattle  ; 
the  hawthorn  is  liable  to  several  diseases ;  the 
thorn-locust  is  rampant,  and  needs  considerable 
care,  but  answers  tolerably  well.  The  osage  or¬ 
ange  is  just  the  thing,  if  it  proves  hardy  enough 
for  his  climate,  He  is  giving  it  a  thorough  trial. 
But  whatever  kind  of  fence  he  may  have  for  any 
field,  he  does  not  sutler  it  to  become  dilapidated. 
Good  fences,  he  knows,  have  much  to  do  in  mak¬ 
ing  good  neighbors  ;  he  values  his  own  peace  of 
mind  too  highly — saying  nothing  about  his  crops 
— to  leave  Ins  fields  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  vi¬ 
cious  cattle.  Broken  rails  are,  therefore,  replaced 
with  new  ones,  and  if  a  board  gets  off,  it  is  soon 
observed  and  nailed  on  again. 

Mode  of  Tillage. — Notice  his  mode  of  tillage. 
As  a  ground-work  of  the  whole,  he  has  drained 
his  low,  swampy  lands,  and  not  those  only,  but 
other  parts  of  his  farm  which  were  found  to  have 
superabundant  moisture  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
He  was  systematic  even  in  doing  this.  It  would 
have  cost  too  much  labor  and  money  to  have  un¬ 
dertaken  all  at  once.  So  he  distributed  the  work 
through  several  years,  doing  the  most  important 
first,  and  the  remainder  as  time  and  means  per¬ 
mitted.  And  the  work  pays  as  it  goes:  Thorough 
plowing  and  manuring  go  hand  in  hand  with 
draining.  The  skinning  system  he  leaves  for 
others  :  his  plows  are  of  the  kind  which  go  down 
into  the  soil,  not  merely  scratch  the  surface.  No 
manures  are  wasted  on  his  premises ;  they  are 
never  so  highly  concentrated  as  to  need  dilution 
by  exposure  to  rain  and  sun  and  wind.  If  any¬ 
thing  of  this  sort  is  needed,  he  thinks  it  best  to 
incorporate  with  them  muck  or  straw,  and  to  lay 
them  up  in  heaps,  under  sheds  or  in  barn-cellars. 
Nor  does  he  confine  his  work  to  a  single  season. 
The  well-prepared  field  is  sown  or  planted  with 
good  seed,  and  then  it  is  well  tilled  throughout 
the  Summer.  The  cultivator  and  hoe  are  kept 
always  bright,  the  soil  kept  mellow,  the  crops  al¬ 
ways  growing,  and  the  weeds  kept  in  constant 
subjection. 

Implements ,  Seeds  and  Stock. — His  selection  of 
these  is  worthy  of  notice.  He  likes  not  to  make 
farming  an  unnecessary  drudgery.  Hence,  when¬ 
ever  he  can  find  a  machine  that  will  economically 
save  human  labor,  he  buys  it  at  once.  He  takes 
pains  to  inform  himself  as  to  the  best  patterns 
that  he  may  not  be  imposed  upon  by  unprincipled 
venders.  So  in  the  choice  of  seeds.  He  is  care¬ 
ful  to  save  from  his  own  crops  those  which  ma¬ 
ture  the  earliest,  and  develop  themselves  in  the 
best  manner.  And,  lest  they  should  deteriorate 
somewhat,  by  being  too  long  grown  on  the  same 
soil,  he  exchanges  with  orderly  farmers  in  other 
places.  If  he  learns  of  new  varieties  which  promr 
ise  well,  he  does  not  scout  them  at  once  as  num- 
bugs.  He  goes  to  reliable  sources  of  information, 
or  he  makes  careful  experiments,  and  then  adopts 
or  rejects  the  new  comer  as  its  merits  seem  to 
require.  He  is  not  afraid  to  prove  new  things, 
yet  is  quite  sure  to  hold  fast  to  the  old  which  are 
known  to  be  good.  The  same  system  is  shown 
in  his  purchases  and  care  of  stock.  He  is  not  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  respective  merits  of  imported 
breeds  ;  but  whatever  “  the  blood  ”  of  his  ani¬ 
mals,  they  are  well  cared  for.  They  are  well* 


housed,  supplied  with  food  and  water  in  abund¬ 
ance,  and  at  regular  hours. 

Books. — Our  last  glance  will  be  at  his  book-case. 
Here  we  find,  as  we  expected,  his  farm  accounts, 
and  the  footing-up  shows  the  balance  on  the  right 
side.  Here,  too,  are  the  best  treatises  on  agri¬ 
culture,  as  well  as  instructive  books  in  various 
departments  of  literature.  He  is  a  book  farmer 
in  the  true  sense  of  that  term  ;  a  man  who  prac¬ 
tices  according  to  well-settled  principles,  and  not 
simply  by  rote.  Here,  also,  are  one  or  more  ol 
the  leading  papers  of  the  day  devoted  to  the  wants 
of  his  occupation,  not  the  least  important  of  which, 
we  should  of  course  say,  is  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  * 


For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

WANT  OF  TIME. 

LESSONS  IN  LIFE  BY  A  GLEANER - NUMBER  III. 

I  do  not  know  as  there  is  another  source  of 
complaint  among  farmers  so  universal,  as  that  of 
the  “  want  of  time.”  One,  for  example,  believes 
that  education  is  a  good  thing,  regrets  that  he 
never  had  it,  and  wishes  his  boys  might  have  a 
better  chance,  but  he  is  crowded  for  time  and 
can’t  spare  them.  There  is  so  much  to  do,  and 
besides,  they  must  be  earning  something  to  start 
with  when  they  become  men.  Another  acknowl¬ 
edges  that  his  farm  arrangements  are  not  just 
right,  as,  for  instance,  there  should  be  a  gate 
where  there  is  now  a  pair  of  bars  ;  should  be  two 
hinges  where  there  is  now  but  one  ;  should  be  a 
ditch  where  is  now  a  marsh,  and  should  be  a  cis¬ 
tern  where  is  now  a  barrel.  And  so  of  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  like  inconveniences,  but  he  has  not  the 
time  to  fix  them  yet.  And  this  is  the  case  among 
all  classes.  Ask  a  man  if  such  a  plan  would  not 
be  an  improvement,  “  Yes  ;  I  mean  to  have  it  so 
if  I  ever  find  time.” 

Now  I  claim  that  many,  if  not  all  such  persons, 
have  got  the  cart  before  the  horse,  they  are  ever 
trying  to  stretch  the  time  to  suit  their  work, 
whereas  they  should  plan  their  work  for  the  time. 
Jack  Bobstay’s  horse  could  have  gone  a  mile  in 
three  minutes  with  ease,  only  the  distance  was 
too  much  for  the  time.  It  is  not  for  me  to  name 
the  number  of  acres  a  man  may  undertake  to  till, 
and  have  leisure  time  to  keep  his  garden,  orchard, 
barns,  gates,  &c.,  all  in  fine  condition, — for  there 
are  many  considerations  in  deciding  the  question, 
—but  I  do  earnestly  protest  that  every  farmer 
should  lay  his  plans  so  as  to  have  time  for  reading, 
for  study,  and  for  improvement. 

Let  me  illustrate  :  I  know  a  man  who,  during 
the  dry  season,  goes  50  rods  after  water  for  his 
family’s  use,  because  his  well,  not  being,  quite 
deep  enough,  dries  with  every  drouth,  and  he  has 
never  had  time  to  build  a  cistern.  He  actually 
carries  two  to  four  pails  of  water  twice  a  day  that 
distance,  for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  yet  is  not  math¬ 
ematician  enough  (though  he  has  taught  school 
more  than  a  score  of  Winters,)  to  know  how  much 
more  time  he  has  wasted  than  would  have  been 
required  to  build  a  reservoir  for  keeping  an  un¬ 
failing  supply  of  water. 

x.  l.  c.  ORR. 


The  Superintendent  of  a  certain  Railroad  dis¬ 
charged  a  conductor  belonging  to  that  road.  The 
conductor  was  asked  why  he  was  discharged. 
“Well !”  said  he,  “  I  was  discharged  for  giving  a 
free  pass.”  “  What  made  you  such  a  fool  as  to 
give  a  free  pass'!”  “  Well !  you  see  !”  replied  the 
Conductor,  “  I  got  tired  riding  alone  !’’ 


Seldom  grow  the  same  crop,  or  crops  of  the 
same  femily  on  the  same  spot,  without  an  inter¬ 
vening  wop  of  a  different  nature. 
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VEGETABLE  CUTTER. 

All  who  have  had  occasion  to  feed  turnips, 
beets,  potatoes,  cabbage  stalks,  pumpkins,  and 
such  like  articles,  know  full  well  how  tedious  a 
job  it  is,  to  cut  them  by  hand  sufficiently  fine  to 
ensure  safety  in  feeding.  We  have  ourselves 
lost  more  than  one  good  animal  by  choking,  and 
we  long  since  stopped  feeding  turnips  which 
were  not  cooked  soft,  or  cut  one  by  one  with  a 
hand-knife.  To  say  nothing  of  the  danger  of 
feeding  imperfectly  cut  roots,  the  time  required 
in  the  old-fashioned  mode  is  an  important  item. 
Various  implements  have  been  constructed  to 
do  the  work  with  greater  accuracy.  We  pre¬ 
sent  herewith  an  engraving  of  the  best  one  we 
have  seen.  It  is  constructed  essentially  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  A  box  or  hopper,  holding  a  bushel  or 
more,  receives  the  roots.  At  the  bottom  is  an 
opening  upon  the  side.  Against  this  plays  a  se¬ 
ries  of  knives  attached  to  a  flat  wheel  or  cylin¬ 
der.  These  knives  shave  or  plane  off  slices 
from  the  roots  in  the  box.  The  sliced  roots  are 
forced  through  the  cylinder,  like  shavings  through 
a  joiner’s  plane,  and  short  knives  are  arranged 
crosswise  so  as  to  cut  the  flat  slices  into  small 
strips. 

The  whole  apparatus  is  simple  and  works  very 
rapidly.  One  like  that  here  shown  costs  about 
$10  at  retail,  and  by  hard  pushing  it  will  cut  a 
bushel  of  turnips  per  minute.  Thirty  to  forty 
bushels  per  hour  are  readily  cut  as  finely  as  could 
be  desired.  We  believe  this  implement  is  not 
patented.  It  is  for  sale  at  most  places  where  ag¬ 
ricultural  tools  are  kept. 


IN  DEBT  FOR  HIS  FARM. 


This  is  the  case  with  many  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Not  having  all 
the  needful  cash  on  hand  to  purchase  their  farms 
at  once,  they  paid  what  they  could,  and  gave  a 
mortgage  for  the  remainder.  Very  well.  They 
now  have  a  powerful  motive  to  industry.  Every 
dollar  saved  is  at  least  as  good  as  one  earned,  and 
every  dollar  earned  is  a  new  step  towards  inde¬ 
pendence.  From  year  to  year,  the  incumbrance 
grows  a  little  lighter,  and  the  prospect  of  a  compe¬ 
tence  a  little  brighter.  But  some  tell  us  that  the 
good  time  is  a  long  while  in  coming ;  they  do  not 
make  farming  as  profitable  as  they  could  wish : 
can  we  help  them  by  any  suggestions  1 

We  reply  that  we  know  of  no  royal  road  to  rich¬ 
es  through  agriculture  more  than  in  other  pur¬ 
suits.  But  we  are  assured  that  much  can  be  gain¬ 
ed  by  farming  in  an  intelligent  and  thorough  man¬ 
ner.  It  will  not  do  to  work  at  random,  or  by  rote, 
even  though  one  work  like  a  slave.  It  will  not  do 
to  work  with  poor  and  insufficient  implements.  It 
will  not  do  to  waste  time  and  strength  and  ma¬ 
nure  on  wet  land, when  it  ought  to  be  drained.  It 
will  not  pay  off  the  debt,  to  let  the  manure  heap 
waste  its  virtues  in  the  sun  and  rain.  In  short, 
it  will  not  answer  to  labor  hard  and  hoard  with  one 
hand,  while  wasting  with  the  other. 

But  we  can  not  go  into  details  on  this  subject : 
it  would  only  be  rehearsing  the  lessons  we  have 
so  long  and  so  largely  taught  in  our  columns  here¬ 
tofore.  We  can  say,  however,  most  truthfully, 
that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  learn  how  to  reduce 
the  farm  debt  rapidly,  will  be  to  read  one  or  more 
of  the  leading  agricultural  journals.  They  give 
instructions  in  economy ;  they  teach  how  to  make 
the  most  of  a  little  ;  they  abound  in  facts,  notes  of 
experience  and  observation ;  in  short,  they  teach 
how  to  farm  in  the  best  and  most  profitable  man¬ 
ner.  A  little  money  and  thinking  so  invested  will 
yield  the  most  ample  returns.  In  our  own  expe¬ 


rience,  we  remember  a  single  hint  obtained  from 
an  agricultural  paper,  in  regard  to  putting  in  a 
grain  crop,  which  was  clearly  worth  sixty-two 
dollars  the  same  year.  This  and  similar  results 
on  our  own  farm  and  on  others,  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  led  us  to  our  present  field  of  labor.  We 
are  confident  that  no  one  can  take  and  read  even 
the  poorest  agricultural  paper  in  the  country, 
without  deriving  hints  and  suggestions  therefrom, 
which  will  in  the  long  run  pay  him  enough  to  meet 
the  expense  of  a  hundred  annual  subscriptions. 


TREATMENT  OF  SALT  MARSHES. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  increasing  interest  in 
this  class  of  lands,  indicated  by  the  inquiries  of 
our  correspondents.  There  are,  as  yet,  but  few 
examples  of  the  successful  reclaiming  of  salt 
marshes  in  this  country,  and  there  has  been  less 
said  upon  this  topic,  than  upon  almost  any  other 
branch  of  farm  economy.  They  are  really  the 
richest  lands  we  have,  and  as  a  class  are  more 
valuable  than  the  swamps  and  inland  marshes. 
In  addition  to  the  inexhaustible  supplies  of  muck, 
common  to  both,  these  have  unlimited  supplies  of 
salt  and  animal  matter  left  upon  them 
for  ages  by  the  overflow  of  the  tides.  Instead  of 
being  left;  as  they  are,  marine  wastes  producing 
only  coarse  unpalatable  grasses,  they  ought  to  be 
reclaimed  from  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  and  turned 
into  meadows.  Every  one  who  owns  one  ofthese 
marshes,  has  probably  thought  of  shutting  off  the 
sea  water,  but  has  over  estimated  the  difficulty  of 
making  the  embankment,  and  putting  in  a  tide 
gate.  As  we  have  had  a  little  experience  in  this 
business  we  will  detail  it  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers.  We  have  now  a  thick  set  clover  and 
herd’s-grass  sod  upon  land  that  was,  two  year’s 
ago,  flowed  by  the  tide.  The  marsh  lies  inside  of 
a  railroad,  so  that  the  embankment  was  already 
formed  and  the  only  work  to  be  done  was  the 
ditching,  and  putting  in  a  tide  gate,  at  the  culvert. 

THE  EHBANKMENT 

is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance,  and  where  it  is 
to  be  exposed  to  any  considerable  depth  of  water 
at  high  tide,  say  two  or  three  feet,  it  should  be 
made  of  stone'upon  the  outside,  and  supported 
with  a  bank  of  marsh  sods,  or  gravel,  upon  the 
inside.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  cart  path  upon 
the  embankment  and  to  make  it  solid  by  travel. 

THE  CULVERT  AND  TIDE-GATE 

should  be  made  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  and 
of  the  best  material,  as  upon  these  the  whole  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  work  depends.  The  embankment  at 
the  sides  of  the  gate  should  be  fortified  with 
plank,  driven  deep  into  the  mud,  and  battened  so 
as  to  compel  all  the  water  to  pass  through  the 


gate.  The  gate  should  be  made  of  stout  plank, 
oak,  chestnut  or  yellow  pine,  two  and  a  half  or 
three  inches  thick.  The  bottom  of  it  should  be  as 
low  as  low  water  mark,  so  that  the  water  can  run 
off  until  the  returning  tide  shuts  the  gate.  The 
hinges  should  be  made  of  composition  or  coppei 
to  prevent  rust. 

DITCHES. 

There  should  be  a  broad  ditch  surrounding  the 
marsh  to  cut  off  all  fresh  water  springs.  The 
other  ditches  are  only  wanted  to  carry  off  the  rain 
that  falls.  They  should  be  frequent  and  narrow, 
and  cut  to  the  low  watermark.  The  contents  of 
these  ditches  will  more  than  pay  for  digging  them, 
to  be  used  in  the  yards  and  stables,  as  an  absorb¬ 
ent. 

CROPS  ADAPTED  TO  MARSHES. 

The  only  crop  we  would  recommend  for  the 
first  ten  years  at  least,  is  grass.  The  sod  is  so 
thick  and  tough  that  it  will  not  rot  in  years,  unless 
lime  or  stable  manure  is  used  in  large  quantities. 
Clover,  herds-grass,  and  red-top  may  be  sowed 
upon  the  sod  a  few  months  after  the  tide  gate  is 
put  in,  and  they  will  catch  much  better  than  upon 
upland.  There  is  not  salt  enough  in  the  sod  to 
injure  the  seeds  after  a  few  heavy  rains  have 
fallen.  We  have  sown  in  March,  and  in  August 
and  September,  and  have  had  good  success  at 
each  sowing,  but,  on  the  whole,  prefer  sowing 
upon  the  snow  in  March,  to  any  other  time.  The 
sod  is  then  wet  like  a  sponge,  and  the  melting 
snows  and  rains  of  Spring  carry  the  seed  down 
into  the  little  crevices  of  the  turf,  where  they 
soon  strike  root.  We  have  cut  stout  herd’s-grass 
this  season,  from  seed  sown  last  Spring. 

WEEDS. 

These  will  spring  up  in  great  quantity,  after 
the  first  year,  especially  if  the  marsh  is  at  any 
time  flowed  with  a  fresh  water  stream.  Multi¬ 
tudes  of  seeds  that  were  formerly  killed  by  the 
salt,  now  strike  root,  and  multiply  with  wonder¬ 
ful  rapidity.  If  these  are  not  attended  to,  they 
will  injure  the  qualify  of  the  hay,  as  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  seperate  them  at  mowing  time.  The  sim¬ 
plest  remedy  for  these  is  prevention,  by  mowing 
the  reclaimed  land,  at  least  twice  in  the  season, 
and  thus  suffering  no  weed  to  go  to  seed. 

DRESSING  WITH  SOIL. 

It  will  be  asked  if  this  process  will  pay  1  We 
have  experimented  with  various  soils,  such  as  poor 
yellow  subsoil,  surface  soil  of  old  pasture,  gar¬ 
den  soil,  and  with  mud  taken  from  the  ditches. 
The  grass  is  good  where  there  is  nothing,  but  is 
much  better  with  the  subsoil,  better  still  with  sur 
face  soil  and  ditch  mud,  and  best  with  garden 
soil.  Owing  to  some  changes  in  our  premises  we 
had  enough  of  this  last  to  cover  nearly  two  acres 
with  a  thin  coat,  say  a  half  inch  in  thickness. 
Here  the  grass  is  thickly  matted  and  would  turn  a 
good  swath  on  this  14th  of  November.  Where 
one  has  available  soil  near  by,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  pay  abundantly  to  dress  an  inch  thick 
or  more.  It  may  be  done  before  or  after  sowing 
the  grass  seed. 

MUSKRATS 

are  a  great  hinderance  to  this  improvement.  They 
will  bore  the  banks  of  the  ditches,  and  gnaw  the 
wood  work  about  the  tide-gate.  Unless  the  em¬ 
bankment  is  made  very  substantial,  they  would  be 
likely  to  perforate  that,  and  hasten  its  destruction. 
The  tide-gate  where  the  water  passes  througn 
should  be  sheathed  with  the  yellow  metal  whicli 
is  used  for  the  bottoms  of  ships.  This  is  prool 
against  the  teeth  of  these  animals.  In  the  ditch¬ 
es,  they  are  readily  trapped,  and  one  who  is 
skilled  in  hunting,  will  soon  destroy  them.  They 
are  taken  by  putting  a  net-work  bag  over  the 
mouth  of  their  holes,  which  are  always  just  under 
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w.iter.  By  jumping  on  the  marsh  above,  they 
become  alarmed,  and  rush  for  the  water,  where 
they  are  speedily  bagged.  To  trap  them,  stop 
up  the  ditch  where  they  pass,  except  a  narrow 
passage  of  six  inches  in  width.  Put  a  flat  stone 
about  two  inches  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  upon  this  set  a  common  steel  trap.  They  are 
sure  to  be  caught  in  passing.  There  are  no  diffi¬ 
culties  in  reclaiming  these  marshes  but  may  be 
easily  surmounted,  and  when  the  work  is  done 
we  are  certain  that  every  one  will  be  highly  grat¬ 
ified  with  the  results.  As  these  marshes  now 
lie,  they  are  hardly  worth  twenty  dollars  an  acre. 
When  once  swarded  with  herds-grass  they  are 
worth  a  hundred  or  more.  We  think  ours  will 
pay  the  interest  on  three  hundred  dollars  an  acre. 
On  the  ten  acres  where  two  years  ago  scarce  two 
tons  of  poor  salt  hay  were  cut,  this  year  ten  tons 
were  gathered  of  excellent  quality.  Judging 
from  the  present  appearance  of  the  sod,  the  quan¬ 
tity  will  be  doubled  next  year. 


AN  EXAMPLE  OE  UN1)EE- 
DEA1NING. 

It  is  frequently  said,  and  oftener  felt  than  said, 
by  those  farmers  who  have  never  tried  under¬ 
draining,  that  our  articles  are  too  theoretical  and 
the  benefits  of  the  operation  are  greatly  over  esti¬ 
mated.  We  can  not  blame  any  one  for  entertain¬ 
ing  this  opinion  until  he  sees  for  himself  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  its  advantages.  We  have  recently  vis¬ 
ited  the  farm  of  Stephen  Hoyt  &  Sons,  of  New- 
Canaan,  Ct.,  where  our  views  of  draining  are 
amply  illustrated. 

They  carry  on  the  nurserry  business  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  farming,  and  were  first  led  into  under¬ 
draining  by  the  loss  of  a  large  number  of  trees  by 
Winter  killing.  They  rightly  attributed  this  loss 
to  a  heavy  wet  soil,  and  determined  to  remedy  it. 
They  put  down  underdrains,  three  or  four  feet 
deep,  at  distances  of  about  forty  feet,  filling  the 
bottom  with  cobble  stone  in  the  style  of  fig.  15, 
page  222  of  our  October  issue.  In  a  single  field 
they  have  put  down  over  a  mile  of  this  kind  of 
drain.  They  are  very  careful  in  packing  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  cobbles  with  very  small  stones,  and 
covering  with  straw  and  sods  so  as  to  prevent  the 
sifting  of  dirt  down  among  the  stones.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  this  field  has  been  entirely  changed,  so 
that  no  crop  is  Winter  killed. 

They  are  so  well  pleased  with  this  kind  of  un¬ 
derdraining,  that  they  are  extending  their  drains 
over  the  whole  farm  as  rapidly  as  they  can.  The 
soil  is  tenacious,  not  of  the  first  quality,  and  much 
of  the  sub-soil  is  full  of  cobbles,  which  makes  the 
digging  of  drains  very  expensive.  But  they  find 
it  pays  an  interest  of  twelve  per  cent  for  all  the 
capital  they  invest  in  this  operation.  It  costs  not 
far  from  fifty  dollars  an  acre  to  clear  of  the  rocks 
and  to  drain  the  wet  places.  When  a  field  is  thus 
cleared  and  drained,  the  value  is  advanced  from 
forty  dollars  to  two  hundred  dollars  an  acre,  and 
it  pays  the  interest  on  that  sum  much  better  than 
it  did  on  the  first  cost,  without  the  improvement. 
We  found  here  all  the  advantages  we  have  ever 
claimed  for  underdraining  fully  realized.  We  saw 
extensive  fields  of  corn,  carrots,  turnips,  parsnips, 
onions  and  beets,  upon  this  underdrained  land. 
They  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  good  turnips  upon 
these  fields,  and  when  this  want  in  American 
husbandry  is  supplied,  we  have  little  doubt,  that 
our  turnip  crop  will  approximate  to  the  place  it 
holds  in  English  husbandry.  The  finest  orchards 
are  upon  this  drained  soil,  and  trees  eight  years 
old  are  now  as  large  as  many  that  we  have  seen 
n  orchards  planted  twenty  years  ago.  We  are 
persuaded,  that  if  any  of  our  sceptical  friends  will 


visit  this  farm,  or  any  other  where  thorough  drain¬ 
ing  has  been  tried,  their  unbelief  will  give  place 
to  a  faith  that  will  work. 


WONDEES  OE  THE  BEE-HIVE. 


Number  VI. 

[We  have  in  course  of  preparation  several  large,  beau¬ 
tiful  and  instructive  engravings  for  these  Chapters,  which 
we  reserve  to  the  next  number  in  order  to  have  them  all 
in  the  same  Volume.] 

One  of  the  curious  sights  in  a  hive  is  the  cluster 
which  the  bees  make.  Their  nature  is  such  that 
they  need  a  high  degree  of  animal  heat.  A  single 
bee  would  soon  perish  from  cold,  but  when  thou¬ 
sands  cluster  together,  they  can  endure  the  sever¬ 
ity  of  our  hardest  Winters.  But  in  forming  the 
cluster,  they  do  not  lie  down  close  together  like  a 
litter  of  pigs,  nor  stand  side  by  side  like  a  flock  of 
sheep.  Their  mode  is  to  hang  themselves  from 
the  ceiling  or  roof  of  the  hive,  or  from  the  branch 
of  a  tree.  Some  hundreds  of  them  take  hold  of 
the  underside  of  the  roof  with  their  fore-feet 
which  terminate  in  sharp  claws,  and  stretch 
themselves  out  at  full  length.  Their  hind  legs 
hang  down  so  that  another  set  of  bees  can  grasp 
them- with  their  forefeet,  and  others  still  hang  to 
them.  But  these  chains  get  linked  together,  each 
bee  perhaps  hanging  from  two,  and  thus  festoons 
are  formed,  and  the  shape  of  the  whole  mass  is 
that  of  a  sugar  loaf  with  the  small  end  down. 
We  had  occasion  once  to  turn  upside  down  a  box 
containing  several  hundred  bees,  and  as  they 
gradually  accommodated  themselves  to  their  new 
position,  we  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  chain  a 
bee,  which,  while  clinging  to  those  above  him  with 
its  fore-feet,  held  in  its  hind  feet  a  shingle  nail  that 
happened  to  be  loose  in  the  box  ;  and  from  the 
nail  still  another  bee  hung.  The  latter  dropped 
off  pretty  soon,  but  the  first  held  on  to  the  nail  for 
half  an  hour  before  letting  it  fall.  The  number  of 
bees  in  such  a  cluster  is  sometimes  very  large,  and 
the  weight  is  proportionally  great,  so  that  the 
strength  of  those  tiny  hooks  with  which  the  feet 
end  off,  is  more  than  we  should  suppose. 

Number  of  Bees  in  a  Swarm. 

The  number  of  bees  in  an  ordinary  swarm,  may 
be  estimated  by  the  actual  weight.  It  has  been 
found  by  experiment  that  a  pound  of  bees  con¬ 
tains  about  five  thousand  ;  and  if  one  knows  the 
weight  of  the  hive  in  which  he  has  put  a  new 
swarm,  he  can  easily  calculate  the  number  of 
bees.  It  is  desirable  that  a  swarm  should  have 
at  least  20,000  bees  ;  sometimes  there  are  three 
times  as  many.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that 
a  new  swarm  on  going  from  the  old  hive,  is  heavi¬ 
ly  loaded  with  honey,  and  if  no  allowance  were 
made  for  this,  the  estimate  of  numbers  would  be 
too  large. 

The  observing  hive  allows  us  to  watch  each 
bee  as  it  returns  from  its  flight  in  search  of  food. 
Those  that  come  with  a  load  of  pollen  on  their 
thighs,  first  attract  our  attention.  This  pollen  is 
the  food  of  the  immature  bees,  and  is  kept  stored 
away  in  readiness  for  consumption  when  needed. 
The  supply  is  procured  months  before  it  is  used. 
And  it  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  a  stock, 
though  it  is  bitter  to  our  taste,  and  makes  the 


honey  with  which  it  is  found  unfit  for  market  or 
for  the  table.  We  see' a  bee  coming  in,  with  its 
well  balanced  load  sticking  out  on  either  side  like 
panniers  from  a  donkey.  It  marches  along  over 
the  familiar  road  from  the  entrance  to  the  comb, 
and  instead  of  going  up  to  the  spare  honey  boxes, 
where  the  choicest  stores  are  kept,  it  makes  its 
way  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  breeding  cells,  and 
looks  for  an  unoccupied  spot.  Passing  by  those 
that  contain  honey  or  brood,  it  selects  a  proper 
place,  and  thrusting  its  hind  legs  into  the  cell,  it 
rubs  them  one  against  the  other  until  the  entire 
load  is  brushed  off ;  and  then  leaving  it  to  others 
to  pack  down  the  bee-bread,  it  starts  off  to  make 
arrangements  for  delivering  its  cargo  of  honey. 

The  honey  is  brought  to  the  hive  in  the  abdomen, 
and  is  usually  collected  at  the  same  time  with  the 
pollen.  The  bee  brushes  up  the  juice  of  the  flow¬ 
ers  with  its  five  tongued  proboscis,  and  swallows 
it.  If  when  gorged  with  food,  it  were  cut  in  two, 
the  honey  might  be  found  in  the  sack  of  the  abdo¬ 
men.  Or  if  the  bee  were  sufferers  to  light  on  a 
window,  in  a  strong  light,  the  semi-tiau  o>arency 
of  that  part  of  its  body  would  show  that  u  was 
loaded  with  honey.  A  bee  desiring  to  be  relieved 
of  its  load,  gives  an  invitation  to  the  company  to 
help  themselves.  This  is  done  in  a  peculiar  man¬ 
ner,  if  we  have  not  misinterpreted  their  antics. 
Holding  on  to  the  comb  with  its  forefeet,  it  shakes 
itself  violently,  and  repeatedly,  crowding  away 
those  that  hinder  its  movements,  As  one  comes 
to  accept  the  offer,  the  two  join  their  probosces, 
and  the  honey  passes  from  one  to  the  other.  In 
the  same  way  also  they  feed  the  mother-bee  ;  but 
if  the  honey  be  not  wanted  for  immediate  use,  it 
is  poured  into  the  cells  provided  for  it. 

Thus  all  the  honey  which  we  find  in  the  hive  is 
brought  in,  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  in  the  stomach, 
or  more  properly  in  the  honey-bag  of  the  bee ;  but 
“  Many  a  little  makes  a  mickle,” 
and  we  surely  ought  not  to  despise  the  results.  It 
is  not  likely  that  any  change  is  effected  in  the 
honey  after  it  is  collected  from  the  flower,  except 
that  it  becomes  thicker  by  evaporation.  Buck¬ 
wheat  honey  is  one  thing  in  flavor,  color  and 
smell,  and  white  clover  honey  is  quite  another 
thing.  And  as  for  the  feeding  mixtures  which 
some  people  administer  to  their  bees,  we  will  only 
say  they  get  no  better  than  they  give.  If  they 
give  molasses  they  get  molasses  in  the  comb  ;  and 
if  they  give  West  India  honey,  they  will  not  get 
the  apple  blossom  honey  in  return. 

During  the  days  when  the  honey  harvest  is 
abundant,  the  hives  increase  rapidly  in  weight, 
and  sometimes  all  the  profit  of  the  entire  year  is 
made  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks.  In¬ 
deed  the  work  accomplished  in  a  few  favorable 
days  is  almost  incredible. 

HOW  MUCH  HONEY  DOES  A  SWARM  MARK. 

We  have  before  us  in  the  Bienen  Zeitung,  for 
1856,  an  accurate  and  extended  statement  of  daily 
observations  made  in  Germany  three  years  ago. 
A  man  took  the  trouble  to  weigh  one  of  his  hives 
twice  a  day,  before  the  bees  left  it  in  the  morning 
and  after  their  return  at  night,  and  thus  he  de¬ 
termined  the  daily  increase  of  weight,  and  the  loss 
at  night  by  consumption  and  evaporation.  The 
observations  were  continued  from  the  5th  of  May 
to  the  2nd  of  August,  a  period  of  91  days.  Some 
general  idea  of  the  whole  may  be  formed  from  the 
following  items  which  will  repay  the  reader. 

The  hive,  bees,  comb,  honey,  brood,  &c.,  weigh¬ 
ed  on  the  5th  of  May  64  pounds  ;  and  after  loosing 
two  swarms,  of  seven  and  five  pounds  respectively( 
its  weight  on  the  2nd  of  August  was  120|  pounds. 
This  does  not  show  all  that  the  bees  accomplished 
for  the  gathering  of  honey  ceased  almost  entirely 
on  the  27th  of  June,  (five  days  before  the  depart¬ 
ure  of  the  second  swarm,)  at  which  time  the  en- 
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tire  weight  was  143  pound,  showing  an  increase 
of  79  pounds  in  54  days.  The  work  of  each  day 
is  minutely  recorded.  Beginning  with  the  5th 
day,  the  daily  gain  in  weight  during  the  month 
of  Mat  was  as  follows : 

5—  3*  lb.  gain.  14—  934  lbs.  gain.  23—  3%  lbs.  gain. 

6—  %  lb.  gain.  15—  X  lb.  gain.  24—  2 %  lbs.  gain. 

7—  1>*  lbs,  gain.  16 —  %  lb.  gain.  25—  34  lb.  loss. 

S—  2%  lbs.  gain.  17—  1  lb.  gain.  26—  1  lb.  gain. 

9—2  lbs.  gam.  18— 18)4  lbs.  gain!  27—  %  lb.  gain. 

10—  234  lbs.  gain.  19—  J4  lb.  loss.  28—  none. 

1 1—  lbs.  gain.  20—  2  lbs.  gain.  29—  none. 

12 —  none.  21 —  5%  lbs.  gain.  30 —  X  lb.  gain. 

13 —  34  lb.  gain.  22 —  4%  lbs.  gain.  31 —  none. 

The  loss  during  night,  by  consumption  and  evaporation, 

varied  from  nothing  to  H  lbs.,  and  amounted,  during  the 
month,  to  10i  lbs. 

In  June  the  record  stands  thus: 

1—  134  lbs.  gain.  11—  154  lbs.  gain.  2J—  234  lbs.  gain. 

2—  %  lb.  gain.  12—  8  lbs.  gain.  22 —  4  lbs.  gain. 

3—  none.  13— 334  lbs.  gain.  23— 134  lbs.  gain. 

4 —  none.  14 —  5%  lbs  gain.  24 —  %  lb.  gain. 

5—  34  lb.  loss.  15 —  134  lbs.  gain.  25—  154  lbs.  gain- 

6—  134  lbs.  gain.  16—  734  lbs.  gain.  26—  43*  lbs.  gain- 

7—  none.  17—  4%  lbs.  gain.  27—  \%  lbs.  gain- 

8—  34  lb.  gain.  18—  3 %  lbs.  loss.*  28—  X  lb,  loss. 

9—  2  lbs.  gain.  19—  6%  lbs.  gain.  29—  34  lb.  loss. 

10 —  %  lb.  gain.  20—  53*  lbs.  gain.  30—  3*  lb.  loss. 


*  O'-  "Ue  18th  the  first  swarm,  weighing  7  lbs.,  left,  yet  there 
was  a  loss  of  only  334  lbs.,  showing  that  334  lbs,  of  honey  was 
brought  in  on  the  day  of  swarming. 

From  the  28th  of  June,  to  the  21st  of  July,  no 
day  showed  an  increase  of  weight  except  the  11th 
and  17th,  wheni  and  £  of  a  pound  were  brought 
in  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  term  added  only 
3  pounds. 

In  May  the  Rape  was  in  bloom,  and  the  trees, 
especially  of  the  forest ;  and  the  18th,  the  day  of 
such  a  large  increase,  is  described  as  a  sultry  day, 
the  Rape  being  in  full  bloom.  It. is  remarkable 
that  the  following  day,  nothing  was  collected. 
From  the  middle  of  June  the  Esparcct  was  said  to 
be  in  full  flower. 

We  see  no  reason  to  distrust  the  accuracy  of 
this  record,  and  we  should  like  to  have  similar 
observations  made  in  this  country.  The  results 
are  affected  by  many  matters  easily  overlooked. 
The  increase  of  weight,  for  example,  is  not  from 
the  accumulation  of  honey  alone,  but  from  the  bee- 
bread,  and  from  the  growth  of  the  brood  ;  and 
yet  the  latter  item  would  be  gradually  operating, 
and  would  not  explain  the  large  increase  of  the 
most  prosperous  days.  The  accumulation  of 
honey  must  be  influenced  also  by  the  distance  of 
the  pasture  ground  from  the  hive,  and  the  time 
required  for  the  journey.  And  of  course  the  con¬ 
sumption  at  night  must  be  far  greater  in  a  liive 
where  new  coinb  is  to  be  made,  than  in  one  where 
there  is  a  full  supply  of  empty  cells.  This  table 
also  shows  that  if  the  owner  had  desired  to  de¬ 
stroy  his  bees  by  sulphur,  he  would  have  gained 
by  taking  up  the  swarm  on  the  28th  of  June,  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  it  to  consume  the  honey  after  the 
supplies  failed  in  the  fields. 

And  while  speaking  of  the  consumption  of  honey, 
we  may  as  well  cite  other  facts.  We  have  said 
above  that  the  stock  spoken  of  lost  22f  pounds, 
(including  an  after  swarm  of  five  pounds)  between 
June  27th  and  August  2.  In  the  next  two  weeks 
of  August,  it  lost  iu  weight  21-  pounds. 

In  Key’s  Treatise  we  find  other  experiments. 
A  stock  that  weighed  on  the  2nd  of  Nov.  29 
pounds  3  ounces,  had  lost,  Feb.  26th,  (115  days 
after)  5  pounds  2  ounces,  or  about  1  of  an  ounce 
daily.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  in  three 
weeks  during  the  Winter,  when  there  is  less  ac¬ 
tivity  and  less  of  consumption  than  in  warmer 
seasons  of  the  year.  Much,  however,  depends  on 
the  number  of  the  bees  and  their  protection  from 
the  cold.  The  consumption  during  the  Winter 
and  Spring  may  be  so  small  as  to  leave  too  little 
room  for  brood,  and  to  make  it  desirable  to  rob 
the  hives  in  the  Spring.  This  is  one  of  the  things 
where  great  judgment  is  demanded  of  the  bee¬ 
keeper. 


GLASS  HONEY  'H0XES. 


“  Patent  Bee-Hives  are  all  a  humbug,”  writes 
a  new  subscriber,  who  goes  on  to  say  that  “  he 
has  tried  about  every  kind  offered  to  the  public 
during  the  past  twenty  odd  years,  and  he  .finds 
the  ‘  latest  improvement  ’  no  better  than  the  first 
patent  hive  used  by  him  in  1834- ” 

We  will  not  stop.nere  to  discuss  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  the  various  patent  hives  and  bee- 
houses,  but  refer  him  to  pages  6  and  7  of  this 
volume,  (Jan.  No.),  where  will  be  found  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  plain,  simple,  cheap  and  effective  bee¬ 
hive,  without  patent.  A  number  of  inquirers 
wish  more  particular  directions  -for  making  the 
glass  cases  to  go  upon  the  top  of  the  box-hive,  for 
holding  the  honey.  We  this  Fall  bought  a  box  of 
Quinby’s  honey,  sent  to  the  Washington  Market 
in  this  City,  and  removing  the  honey,  have  made 
the  following  drawing  of  the  box  : 


This  is  5  inches  wide,  6  inches  long,  and  5J 
inches  high,  including  the  top  and  bottom  pieces. 
The  top  and  bottom  are  made  of  thin,  |  inch 
boards.  At  the  four  corners  are  upright  pieces, 
say  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  square. 
Nails  driven  through  the  boards  into  each  end  of 
these  corner  pieces  hold  the  frame- work  together. 

The  four  sides  are  of  common  window-glass, 
cut  into  the  required  size,  which  can  be  done 
without  any  waste.  Formerly  the  glass  was 
slipped  down  in  small  saw  grooves  made  in  the 
corner  pieces.  This  was  done  before  nailing  on 
the  cover.  In  the  boxes  sent  here  this  year,  we 
notice  a  different  arrangement,  which  is  perhaps 
an  improvement.  Instead  of  putting  the  glass 
into  grooves  it  is  simply  placed  against  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  corner  pieces,  and  held  there  by  bits  of 
tin  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  These  are  made 
by  cutting  out  pieces  of  tin,  say  inches  long  and 
I  inch  wide.  They  are  then  slit  with  shears  end¬ 
wise,  about  half  way  through.  The  slit  end  is 
then  thrust  from  the  inside  to  the  outside  corner 
of  the  upright  piece,  so  as  to  come  out  between 
the  two  edges  of  glass  meeting  at  the  outer  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  box.  One  portion  of  the  slit  end  is 
then  turned  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left, 
thus  holding  both  pieces  of  glass.  Made  in  this 
way  the  glass  boxes  are  not  so  strong  as  in  the 
other,  but  there  is  this  advantage,  that  by  simply 
bending  out  the  tin,  a  side  of  the  box  can  be  re¬ 
moved  without  disturbing  the  covers  or  the  honey 
within. 

The  box  in  our  cut  is  placed  upside  down,  to 
show  the  hole  in  the  bottom  piece  for  the  entrance 
of  the  bees.  As  formerly  described,  these  boxes 
are  set  over  holes  in  the  top  of  a  hive,  and  cov¬ 
ered  over  with  a  box-cap  to  shut  out  light,  storms, 
&c.  A  pane  of  glass  10x12  inches  will  furnish 
the  four  sides,  and  the  whole  cost  of  the  boxes 
will  not  exceed  four  to  six  cents  each. 


Who  Exhibited  1 — At  the  recent  fair  of  the 
American  Institute  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  there 
were  1540  entries  of  articles  exhibited.  Of  these 
New-York  State  contributed  1388,  of  which  N.  Y 
City,  furnished  1133.  Massachusetts,  contributed 
88  articles,  a  greater  number  than. any  other  state 


beside  New-York.  Connecticut  is  next,  and  eon 
tributed  -49  articles.  New-Jersey  is  the  next 
highest,  and  contributed  48.  Pennsylvania  next, 
had  29.  Ohio  had  5,  Rliode-Island  5,  Vermont 
also  5,  Illinois  3,  Missouri  3,  Iowa  2,  New-Hamp- 
shire  2,  Maine  2,  Maryland  2,  Virginia  2  ;  the 
District  of  Columbia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Delaware  and 
Alabama,  one  each. 


TIM  BUNKEIl  ON  EAKM  K0ADS, 

Mr.  Editor  :  I  couldn’t  help  thinking  when  I 
was  off  on  my  journey,  riding  on  the  rails,  what 
an  awful  waste  of  horse  and  ox  power  there  was 
on  our  farms.  On  a  railway  they  get  rid  of  all 
the  obstacles,  make  the  path  solid,  and  have  the 
running  gear  as  perfect  as  possible.  The  power 
has  very  little  friction  to  overcome,  and  is  all 
spent  in  drawing  the  load.  On  a  plank  road,  they 
do  a  good  deal  to  remove  obstacles,  and  make  a 
solid  road  bed,  but  plank-roads  and  railroads  on 
our  farms  are  out  of  the  question  for  doing  ordi¬ 
nary  farm  work.  The  next  best  thing  is  the  com¬ 
mon  high-way,  in  which  there  is  some  attention 
paid  to  the  removal  of  rocks,  to  drainage,  and  to  the 
making  of  a  smooth  firm  road-bed.  This  kind  ol 
road  is  within  the  reach  of  all  our  farmers,  and  I 
think  will  pay  a  great  deal  better  than  the  misera¬ 
ble  cart  paths  that  most  of  us  are  contented  with. 
A  farmer  is  just  as  well  able  to  build  what  roads 
he  needs  to  haul  his  wood,  muck,  manure,  and 
crops,  as  a  town  is  to  build  what  roads  they  want 
for  the  mill,  the  market,  the  meeting,  and  the' 
common  convenience.  Roads  leading  to  the  fields, 
and  to  the  wood  lot,  that  are  a  good  deal  used, 
ought  to  be  worked  every  year  as  much  as  a  com¬ 
mon  highway. 

Only  to  think  of  the  waste  of  time,  of  ox  flesh, 
and  of  cart-tire,  in  hauling  loads  over  such  a  road 
as  uncle  Jotham  Sparrowgrass  has  upon  his  place! 
It  leads  down  to  what  he  calls  his  Lower  Place, 
about  a  half  mile  from  his  house.  Though  it  has 
been  used  for  fifty  years  or  more,  he  has  never 
spent  a  day’s  work  in  mending  it.  There  are 
rocks  in  the  rut  a  foot  high  or  more,  and  holes 
where  the  wheel  goes  in  up  to  the  hub,  in  all  wet 
weather.  I  suppose  his  team  has  been  driven 
over  this  road  two  hundred  limes  in  a  year  at 
least,  with  an  average  load  of  not  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  what  they  would  have  drawn  upon  a  good 
graveled  path.  In  other  words,  if  the  cost  of  cart¬ 
ing  a  load  over  this  road  is  fifty  conts,  he  has  paid 
fifty  dollars  a  year  for  the  privilege  of  a  rough 
road,  to  say  nothing  of  the  worrying  of  the  teams, 
and  the  breaking  down  of  the  carts,  and  the 
swearing  at  the  mud-holes.  If  any  of  the  Hook- 
ertown  people  think  that  the  swearing  reflects  at 
all  upon  uncle  Jotham,  they  can  suppose  that  the 
hired  man  drives  the  team  sometimes,  though  I 
don’t  say  who  drives.  You  see,  when  the  team¬ 
ster  finds  himself  with  a  load  of  green  hickory 
stuck  fast  in  three  feet  of  mud,  it  is  rather  a  try 
ing  position  for  the  temper. 

A  few  days’  labor  spent  in  digging  stones,  and 
hauling  gravel,  would  make  this  road  equal  to  a 
turnpike,  and  then  it  would  not  cost  five  dollars  a 
year  to  keep  it  in  repair.  The  teams  would  draw 
a  full  load  instead  of  three-fourths,  and  the  labor 
saved  here  could  be  devoted  to  other  profitable 
work  upon  the  farm.  Now  there  are  thousands 
of  miles  of  just  such  miserable  roads  upon  our 
farms,  that  ought  to  receive  immediate  attention. 
If  there  is  any  economy  in  having  a  good  strong 
team,  there  is  still  more  in  having  a  good  smooth 
road  to.work  on. 

Yours  to  command, 

Timothy  Bunker,  Esq 

Hookertown,  Ct.,  Nov.  13,  1857. 
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fig-1-  Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 


Fig.  I  represents  a  Fear  branch  attacked  by  the  Bark-Louse.  The  insect  being  concealed  under  the  white  scales. 
Fig.  2  represents  the  under  side  of  one  of  the  scales,  with  the  eggs  adhering,  greatly  magnified. 

Fig.  3  is  a  magnified  view  of  the  female  bark-louse  before  depositing  her  eggs. 


DWARF  PEARS  WINTER-KILLED. 

A  neighbor  of  ours  once  complained  that  he 
had  repeatedly  lost  several  first-rate  pear-trees 
and  was  beginning  to  lose  his  faith  in  pear  cul¬ 
ture.  He  gave  them  the  very  best  care,  manuring, 
pruning,  pinching  and  all  that,  just  as  the  books 
directed,  and  yet,  after  lingering  a  few  years, 
many  of  his  trees  gave  up  the  ghost.  We  went, 
one  day,  to  look  at  his  trees  and  to  sympathize 
with  him.  About  two  rods  from  his  rows  of  pears 
and  on  a  rise  of  ground  Was  a  large  manure  heap. 
Every  Winter,  he  said,  his  garden  was  thrown  up 
into  ridges  leading  down  in  rows  from  the  dung¬ 
hill  to  the  trees.  “There,”  said  we,  “probably  there 
in  that  pile  of  manure,  is  the  enemy  of  your  trees. 
The  liquid  manure  runs  down  in  those  open  drains 
all  the  year;  but  especially  in  Winter,  and  gives 
your  trees  too  much  of  a  good  thing.”  “I  guess 
you  are  right,”  said  he,  opening  his  eyes,  “  Strange, 
I  never  thought  of  that  before.”  As  we  have 
heard  no  further  complaints  from  him,  we  con¬ 
clude  that  he  has  removed  his  manure  heap, 
and  that  his  trees  are  succeeding  better. 


TENDER  SHRUBS  — WINTER 
PROTECTION. 

Many  of  the  half  hardy  shrubs,  both  evergreen 
and  deciduous,  (leaf  shedding),  and  not  a  few  of 
the  foreign  trees  now  undergoing  acclimation,  or 
naturalization,  require  a  partial  winter  protection 
while  young.  Most  of  these  grow  more  hardy  as 
they  increase  in  size  and  age.  Various  coverings 
are  recommended  to  shield  them,  such  as  boxes, 
barrels,  mats,  straw,  burying  with  earth,  &c. 
Barrels  and  boxes  answer  a  pretty  good  purpose, 
when  inverted  over  low-growing  plants,  provided 
there  are  sufficient  holes  in  the  top  or  sides  for 
ventilation.  One  of  these  placed  over  a  hydran¬ 
gea  in  our  grounds  during  the  past  winter  protect¬ 
ed  it  sufficiently  from  the  weather,  but — smother¬ 
ed  it,  so  that  the  branches  decayed  in  the  Spring. 

A  good  coating  of  straw  is,  upon  the  whole,  the 
best  protection,  affording  sufficient  air  to  the  tree 
or  shrub,  and  turning  off  all  water  from  the 
branches.  If  the  plant  or  tree  has  straggling 
branches,  they  should  be  first  drawn  in  and  fast¬ 
ened  with  bands  of  straw  or  willow  twigs,  after 
which  place  stakes  or  poles  around  them  in  num¬ 
ber  and  length  according  to  the  size  and  hight  of 
the  specimen  to  be  inclosed.  These  stakes 
should  extend  from  the  ground,  and  be  tied  to  a 
point  a  little  above  the  plant.  Weave  in  a  few 
willow  twigs  at  points  up  and  down  the  stakes  to 
prevent  the  straw  from  pressing  too  closely  upon 
the  branches  of  the  shrub.  Begin  at  the  bottom 
by  standing  long  rye-straw,  say  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  is  sufficieut 
around  the  bottom,  passing  twine  around  the  up¬ 
per  part  to  keep  it  in  place.  Place  another  circle 
above  this,  the  lower  end  breaking  joints  or  ex¬ 
tending  a  little  below  the  upper  part  of  the  first 
covering.  Proceed  in  this  way  till  the  top  is 
reached.  A  single  length  of  straw  will  often  be 
sufficient.  Double  the  top  of  this  covering  over, 
and  tie  it  firmly  as  a  cap  to  shed  off  rain.  Twine 
should  be  wound  around  the  whole  at  distances  of 
ten  inches  or  one  foot  to  prevent  heavy  winds 
from  blowing  the  straw  about.  Of  course  this 
covering  is  to  be  removed  upon  the  approach  of 
settled  weather  in  the  Spring. 

A  cone  of  this  kind  neatly  constructed  along 
the  borders  or  paths  of  the  flower  garden  is  far 
from  being  an  unsightly  object,  and  the  protection 
to  the  plant  is  of  the  best  kind.  Evergreen 
boughs  are  sometimes  placed  about  shrubs  instead 
of  the  straw,  and  answer  as  a  tolerable  substitute. 


THE  BARK-LOUSE  OF  THE 
PEAR  TREE. 


BY  A.  O.  MOORE,  NEW-YORK. 

If  in  the  month  of  October  the  vigilant  cultiva¬ 
tor  scrutinizes  his  young  pear  trees,  he  may  be 
surprised  by  finding  here  and  there  an  individual 
tree  strangely  covered  on  trunk  and  limbs  with  a 
white  substance,  which  at  first  may  seem  to  be  a 
mould  or  mildew,  such  as  would  be  engendered 
by  a  damp  situation.  Upon  attempting  to  scrape 
this  off,  a  claret  colored  liquid  will  smear  the  stem 
as  if  with  blood.  A  close  examination  will  show 
that  this  white  substance  is  composed  of  small 
paper  like  scales.  See  the  accompanying  cut  Jig.  l . 
If  a  scale  is  removed  carefully  so  as  to  expose  the 
under  surface,  it  will  at  this  season  be  found  to 
cover  a  minute  dark  red  object,  surrounded  by  yet 
smaller  dust-like  atoms.  This  is  as  far  in  our  in¬ 
vestigation  as  the  unaided  vision  will  carry  us. 
That  indispensible  pocket  companion  a  good  mi¬ 
croscopic  lens  will,  however,  reveal  a  family  com¬ 
posed  of  a  mother  as  seen  at  Jig.  3",  with  her  nu¬ 
merous  unhatched  progeny  consisting  of  from 
twenty  to  fifty  eggs,  (Jig .  2.)  the  breaking  of  which 
latter  furnished  the  red  fluid  before  noticed. 

The  parent  insect  seems  at  this  period  to  have 
lost  all  signs  of  activity,  but  a  steady  hand  will 
enable  us  to  see  even  as  late  as  the  month 
of  November,  slight  contortive  movements 
of  the  body.  I  have  not,  however,  been  able  to 
discover  anv  means  of  locomotion,  either  legs  or 
wings.  A  bristle  like  thread  proceeding  from  the 
anterior  extremity,  serves  to  attach  the  insect  to 
the  tree,  by  which  it  often  remains  suspended 
even  when  the  scale  covering  is  removed.  Some 
authors  give  us  a  description  of  two  kinds  of  scale, 
one  covering  the  male,  and  the  other  the  female. 
Previous  to  the  first  of  October,  I  have  found  the 
insect  under  the  scale  without  the  eggs,  but  by  ar¬ 
ranging  the  light  so  as  to  produce  a  slightly  trans¬ 
parent  effect,  the  eggs  may  then  be  seen  within 
the  body  of  the  parent,  as  at  Jig.  3. 

At  this  time  the  insect  appears  almost  lifeless, 
and  probably  it  has  already  committed  all  the  in¬ 
jury  to  the  tree  it  is  capable  of  inflicting  :  this  in¬ 
jury  consists,  as  we  are  informed,  in  the  abstrac¬ 
tion  of  the  juices  of  the  tree  by  the  insertion  of 


the  insect’s  beak,  and  the  accompanying  wound. 
Around  each  minute  paper  domicil  may  be  seen 
a  discolored  spot  showing  the  nature  ofthe  injury. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  tree  of  eight  or  ten  feet 
in  hight  with  every  part  of  the  stem  and  many  of 
its  branches  whitened  by  this  injurious  insect. 
No  tree  thus  attacked  can  be  healthy.  Its  hark 
becomes  rough  and  cracked,  the  young  growth 
stunted  and  gnarled  ;  the  tree  is  frequently  thrown 
into  premature  bearing  while  the  fruit  will  be. 
small,  woody  and  flavorless  ;  until  finally  the  tree 
falls  a  prey  to  blight  or  an  August  sun  deprives  it 
of  the  miserable  remnant  oflife. 

Trees  situated  in  grass  lands  or  otherwise  neg¬ 
lected,  peculiarly  invite  this  sloven's  pest.  Slow 
growing  varieties  of  the  pear  are  more  subject  to 
it  than  the  rapid  growing  kinds.  Upon  my  own 
grounds  among  six  hundred  pear  trees,  the  Seckle 
only  is  attacked,  not  one  of  that  variety  having 
entirely  escaped.  Young  trees  are  more  frequent' 
ly  infested  than  those  of  over  ten  year’s  growth. 
Some  writers  assert  that  the  apple  is  also  affected 
by  the  same  insect,  but  no  such  case  has  yet  fal¬ 
len  under  my  observation.  Any  reader  who  finds 
upon  his  apple  trees  a  Bark-Louse  resembling  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  will  confer  a  favor  by  for¬ 
warding  some  of  the  affected  branches  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Agriculturist,  or  to  the  writer  at  140 
Fulton-st. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  this  insect 
is  related  to  the  Cochineal  of  Mexico,  which  forms 
an  important  article  of  commerce,  and  produces 
that  beautiful  scarlet  dye  so  useful  in  manu¬ 
factures. 

We  wih  now  consider  the  means  of  destroying 
this  troublesome  insect.  It  is  probable  that  the 
time  in  which  the  injury  is  committed,  is  during 
the  Summer  months,  although  the  insect  being  net 
then  invested  with  its  paper-like  covering  can  only 
be  discovered  with  difficulty.  The  practice  of 
washing  the  trunk  and  main  branches  of  fruittrees 
with  a  mixture  of  soft  soap  and  water,  one  part  of 
the  former  to  two  of  the  latter,  applied  with  a 
coarse  cloth,  using  considerable  friction  at  the 
junction  of  the  branches  with  the  stem,  can  not  be 
too  highly  recommended  for  the  health  and  gen¬ 
eral  thriftness  of  the  orchard.  This  application 
should  be  made  in  the  Spring,  before  the  swelling 
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of  the  buds,  and  again  early  in  June,  this  time, 
however,  greater  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  in¬ 
jury  to  the  young  shoots.  The  young  insect  is 
llien  about  commencing  its  Summer  depredations, 
and  all  that  escaped  the  Spring  washing  may  be 
easily  destroyed.  Trees  thus  treated  will  not  be 
troubled  with  the  Bark  Louse,  the  following  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  if  the  application  is  extended  to  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  young  shoots  likely  to  be  affected  by 
(he  aphis,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  preventive  for 
the  attacks  of  that  insect  also. 

Where  soft  soap  can  not  be  obtained,  common 
hard  soap  may  be  used  instead  ;  half  a  pound  dis¬ 
solved  in  two  gallons  of  hot  water.  Harris  re¬ 
commends  a  solution  of  two  pounds  of  potash  in 
seven  quarts  of  water,  or  a  pickle  consisting  of  a 
quart  of  common  salt  in  two  gallons  of  water.  No 
preparation,  however,  I  believe  to  be  so  safe  and 
efficacious  as  the  one  first  mentioned. 

A  piece  of  whale-oil  soap,  or  even  of  common 
hard  soap,  mashed  in  the  “  crotch  ”  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  branches,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  washed 
down  gradually  by  the  rains — and  when  exhaust¬ 
ed,  renewing  the  piece  after  washing  the  place 
thoroughly — will  be  found  excellent  for  the  gener¬ 
al  health  of  the  tree,  and  prevent  the  attacks  of 
this  and  many  other  insects. 


GRAPE  C  ULTURE— NO.  III. 

BY  WILLIAM  CHORLTON. 

In  closing  our  directions  for  the  year  a  few  gen¬ 
eral  remarks  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Grape  cul¬ 
ture,  in  this  country,  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  thousands  of  acres  already  devoted  to 
it,  and  I  would  modestly  predict  that  in  a  very  few 
years  it  will  prove  to  be  an  important  item,  and 
that  ere  long  we  6hall  be  exporters  of  wine,  and 
thus  assist  our  embarrassed  financiers  out  of  part  of 
their  difficulties.  I  have  argued  the  importance  of 
this  matter  for  many  years,  and  that  our  native 
kinds  were  certain  to  improve  until  they  would  be¬ 
come  equal  to  the  exotics  for  all  purposes.  How 
far  have  we  progressed  up  to  the  present  time  ? 
The  Rebecca,  a  beautiful  amber  colored  variety, 
that  was  sent  out  last  year,  is  as  fine  flavored  as  a 
Prontignan,  and  if  rightly  manufactured,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  as  good  wine  will  be  made  from  the 
former,  as  the  latter  is  famed  for  yielding.  Diana 
and  Delaware  are  but  little  inferior,  ripening  even 
earlier.  Concord,  and  Hartford  Prolific  are  hardier, 
and  arrive  at  maturity  earlier  than  the  Isabella ; 
consequently  we  have  already  the  sorts  to  improve 
still  farther  upon  and  extend  the  area  of  vine  grow¬ 
ing  into  more  northern  climates.  It  is  now  high 
time  for  our  Southern  friends  to  stir  themselves. 
They  have  the  Scuppernongs  to  experiment  with. 
At  present,  even  the  best  of  this  class,  is  little  more 
than  in  a  wild  state  ;  whilst  with  care,  and  patience 
in  raising  seedlings  from  the  finest  fruit,  a  decided 
improvement  will  soon  follow. 

On  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  in  California,  the  true  European  grape  is  indi¬ 
genous,  flourishing  well  in  that  more  temperate  cli¬ 
mate.  Here  is  a  most  encouraging  opportunity, 
and  with  skill  in  hybridizing,  the  result  in  a  few 
generations  may  be  equal  to  any  yet  known,  to  say 
the  least. 

Excepting  in  the  most  Northern,  or  North-west¬ 
ern  parts  of  the  country,  the  pruning  of  the  hardy 
Rinds  of  out-door  grapes  may  be  proceeded  with. 
It  ought  not,  however,  to  be  done  during  severe 
frost.  Where  the  land  will  still  admit  of  being 
worked,  the  upper  soil  should  be  loosened  with  the 
fork  some  four  or  five  inches  deep  over  the  whole 
surface,  after  which  a  mulching  of  decayed  leaves, 
vegetable  refuse,  or  barn-yard  manure,  will  more 
than  repay  the  cost.  On  a  large  scale  this  might 
seem  tedious,  but  it  does  not  alter  the  case ;  for  if 


good  attention,  and  the  best  culture  will  pay  on  a 
small  scale,  they  will  be  found  equally  remunera¬ 
tive  in  extensive  culture.  Depend  upon  it,  one  of 
the  main  secrets  of  making  grape  culture  pay,  in 
all  the  varied  departments,  is  in  enabling  each  vine 
to  do  its  best.  Never  attempt  more  than  you  have 
capital,  convenience  and  energy  to  carry  out. 

If  the  vines  in  the  Cold  Grapery  have  not  been 
pruned,  do  it  at  once,  after  which,  clean  and  wash 
with  the  mixture  recommended  in  February.  Af¬ 
ter  this  operation,  prepare  for  covering,  by  bringing 
the  vines  down  to  a  horizontal  position  along  the 
line  of  planting.  Tie  the  cane  loosely  to  the  near¬ 
est  wire,  about  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground 
level,  so  that  when  the  head  is  brought  down,  this 
lower  portion  will  remain  in  a  nearly  perpendicular 
position.  Next  draw  the  upper  portion  down  to  a 
level,  and  tie  it  to  the  wires  or  stakes  in  a  horizon¬ 
tal  position.  Lay  the  next  in  like  manner  along 
side  the  first,  and  so  on,  until  near  the  other  end  of 
the  house,  where  some  three  or  four  canes  will  have 
to  be  reversed.  They  are  now  ready  for  the  cover¬ 
ing.  This  for  young  plants  need  be  only  a  three 
inch  coating  of  straw  tied  around  with  twine,  but 
for  older  vines,  that  have  got  spurs  on,  it  is  more 
convenient  to  use  long  boxes  made  deep  enough, 
and  nailed  together  without  a  top.  These  inverted 
over  the  rows  make  a  neat  covering.  The  most  effec¬ 
tual  method,  however,  is  to  fix  boards  along  the 
front  of  the  vines,  and  close  to  them.  Fill  in  the 
space  thus  formed  along  the  front  of  the  house, 
with  dry  tree  leaves.  The  vines  are  thus  enveloped 
in  a  good  non-conducting  material  that  will  main¬ 
tain  a  low  yet  even  temperature  through  the  winter. 
It  is  difficult  to  convince  some  persons  that  these 
exotics  require  such  effectual  protection,  but  the  ex¬ 
treme  cold  of  the  last  two  winters  has  in  part  con¬ 
vinced  them  of  its  necessity.  Throughout  the  win¬ 
ter  let  the  house  be  kept  cool,  by  opening  the  venti¬ 
lators  every  clear  day,  and  close  up  at  night,  or  at 
all  times  when  the  weather  is  cloudy,  and  during 
severe  frosts. 

Toung  vines  propagated  and  grown  in  pots  the 
present  year  may  be  plunged  to  the  rims  in  a  box 
frame.  Fill  in  over  the  heads  with  leaves  or  straw, 
and  place  shutters  or  glass  sashes  on  the  top.  They 
may  also  be  preserved  inside  a  Cold  Grapery,  or 
shed.  The  hardy  kinds,  too,  that  have  not  ripened 
well,  and  are  intended  for  replanting  next  Spring, 
will  be  benefitted  by  lifting  and  heeling  in  close  to¬ 
gether  in  a  trench,  covering  the  tops  with  earth,  or 
a  thick  layer  of  evergreen  boughs.  Straw  out  of 
doors  becomes  saturated  with  the  winter’s  rains, 
and  is  worse  than  useless. 

In  the  Retarding  House,  where  the  grapes  are 
only  ripe,  maintain  a  dry  but  cool  atmosphere,  and 
keep  out  frost  by  slow  fires.  Let  the  thermometer 
range  from  45°  to  60°  at  night,  and  62°  to  60°  with 
sunshine. 

GRAPES  AS  HOUSE  PLANTS. 

Somebody  has  recommended  to  cultivate  dwarf 
grape-vines  as  parlor  window  plants  ;  and  the 
suggestion  strikes  us  favorably.  There  are  cer¬ 
tain  utilitarians  who  can  not  consent  to  grow  any¬ 
thing  which  does  not  furnish  food  for  the  stomach, 
or  money  for  the  pocket ;  as  for  “  cluttering  up  ” 
their  rooms  with  geraniums,  roses  and  lilies,  that 
is  all  folly  !  Now,  let  such  persons  try  a  grape 
vine  at  their  south  window.  Plant  in  a  large  pot 
or  neatly  painted  box,  and  train  the  vines  on  wires 
stretched  across  the  window-frame.  We  can 
conceive  that  such  a  plant  would  satisfy  the  sense 
of  beauty  and  utility  at  the  same  time,  and  that 
in  a  high  degree.  It  would  he  the  finest  orna¬ 
ment  of  the  house ;  and  as  for  the  fruit,  why  cer¬ 
tainly  that  would  be  appreciated. 

Neither  believe  rashly,  nor  reject  obstinately 


IMPROVING  OLD  ORCHARDS. 

Desirable  as  pears,  cherries  and  plums  are,  we 
can  hardly  count  on  very  large  and  constant  sup¬ 
plies  of  such  fruit.  Our  climate,  or  soil,  is  so  un¬ 
favorable  to  their  growth,  or  they  are  infested  with 
so  many  insects  and  diseases,  and  require  so  much 
care,  tftat  few  farmers  can  devote  sufficient 
attention  to  their  culture.  The  apple  must  be  our 
main  dependence ;  and  it  is  no  mean  dependence 
either.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  many  orchards  are 
treated  with  neglect.  The  trunks  and  limbs  of 
trees  are  suffered  to  become  mossy,  the  tops  are 
allowed  to  grow  up  a  dense  mass  of  brush,  and 
the  fruit  to  remain  of  an  inferior  quality. 

Now,  there  are  few  men  who  can  really  afford 
to  keep  such  orchards.  Why  not  break  up  the 
ground,  and  if  it  is  not  thought  best  to  let  it  lie 
fallow,  then  give  it  a  coat  of  manure  and  raise 
some  kind  of  hoed  crop  upon  it.  If  possible, 
mulch  the  roots  of  each  tree  with  old  straw  or 
chips.  Once  a  year,  at  least,  scrub  the  trunks 
with  weak  lye,  or  potash  water,  to  remove  the 
moss  and  rout  the  insects  which  harbor  there. 
Then,  as  to  pruning,  there  is  enough  to  do,  but  it 
must  be  done  in  the  right  way.  It  will  not  an¬ 
swer  to  mount  the  trees  with  rough  nailed  boots, 
and,  ax  in  hand,  hack  away  like  a  woodsman  fell¬ 
ing  a  forest.  Tread  on  the  limbs  carefully,  so  as 
not  to  start  the  bark.  Use  a  fine-toothed  pruning 
saw ;  thin  out  the  branches  so  as  to  leave  an  open 
symmetrical  head,  and  where  large  branches 
must  be  taken  off,  cover  the  wounds  with  graft¬ 
ing-wax,  or  a  solution  of  gum-shellac.  If  the 
fruit  is  of  inferior  quality,  graft  in  choicer  sorts, 
beginning  at  the  top,  and  grafting  only  one-third 
of  the  tree  each  year.  It  costs  no  more  to  raise 
good  kinds  of  fruit  than  poor ;  the  satisfaction 
and  the  income  are  ten-fold  greater. 


DAHLIAS  FROM  SEED. 

Miss  M.  C.  P.,  of  Freeport,  Ill.,  inquires  how  to 
propagate  Dahlias  from  seed,  and  how  long  be¬ 
fore  they  will  bloom.  The  seed  can  be  sown  in 
thte  Spring,  and  small  tubers  will  be  produced  the 
first  year.  These  taken  up  in  the  Fall  and  re¬ 
planted  in  Spring,  will  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
produce  feeble  flowers  the  next  year.  If  taken  up 
the  second  Autumn  and  again  replanted  in  Spring, 
a  better  bloom  will  be  produced,  but  three  or  four 
years  is  required  to  bring  them  to  maturity.  They 
are  in  this  respect  like  the  potato.  But  this  plant 
has  been  materially  changed  by  propagation — its 
stamens  having  become  almost  entirely  changed 
to  petals,  and  perfect  seed  is  seldom  produced. 
On  this  account,  propagation  from  seed  is  now 
rarely  attempted. 

Again,  when  sown,  inferior  varieties  are  usually 
more  numerous  than  good,  as  it  sports  into  kinds 
widely  different  from  the  parent.  Better  leave 
this  to  amateur  cultivators,  who  have  already  pro¬ 
duced  almost  everything  desirable  in  a  dahlia, 
save  a  few  colors  which  they  are  still  striving  for. 
Procure  the  roots,  or  potted  plants,  in  the  Spring, 
from  seed  stores  or  nurserymen,  and  you  can  in¬ 
crease  the  stock  rapidly  by  separating  and  planting 
the  numerous  roots  produced  annually. 


The  grand  error  of  life  is,  we  look  too  far ;  we 
scale  the  heavens — we  dig  down  to  the  centre  of 
the  earth  for  systems — and  we  forget  ourselves. 
Truth  lies  before  us ;  it  is  in  the  highway  path, 
and  the  plowman  treads  on  it  with  clouted  shoes. 

One  often  regrets  saying  too  much,  but  seldom 
of  saying  too  little. 

Next  to  my  friends,  I  love  my  enemies,  for 
from  them  I  first  hear  my  faults. 
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THE  OSIER,  OR  BASKET 
WILLOW. 


As  stated  in  a  former  volume,  there  is  some 
doubt  whether  the  growth  of  willows  on  a  large 
scale  can  be  made  profitable  in  this  country,  as  the 
lower  price  of  labor,  particularly,  and  longer  ex¬ 
perience,  &e.,  enable  Europeans  to  furnish  them 
to  us  cheaper  than  we  can  produce  them.  Two 
or  three  individuals,  having  an  ax  to  grind,  but 
„  recently  took  pains  to  get  up  an  excitement  on 
this  topic,  and  they  succeeded  in  leading  astray  a 
large  portion  of  the  agricultural  press.  The  amount 
of  willows  imported  into  the  country  was  stated 
more  than  ten  times  too  high,  as  we  took  occasion 
to  show  from  the  Government  Custom  House 
records.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  willow  cul¬ 
ture  should  not  in  a  few  years  become  profitable 
here,  and  it  is  well  to  carry  on  some  preliminary 
experiments.  We  therefore  present  a  few  hints 
on  this  topic. 

The  books  tell  us  that  willows  have  been  raised 
for  domestic  use,  from  a  remote  antiquity.  “  The 
willow,”  says  Tliny,  “  furnishes  long  props  for  sup¬ 
porting  vines  ;  and  the  bark  may  be  employed  for 
tying  up  the  shoots  ;  and  the  young  shoots  are 
much  used  for  basket-making,  and  for  fodder  for 
horses,  cows,  oxen  and  sheep.”  In  his  day,  they 
were  used  also  for  making  shields.  Cato  ranked 
the  willow-field  next  in  value  to  the  vineyard  and 
the  garden.  The  Germans,  French  and  English 
have  long  grown  them  for  making  baskets,  hoops, 
ropes,  chairs,  hurdles,  children’s  carriages,  cradles 
and  toys,  hampers,  ladies’  work-baskets,  and 
crates.  They  have  also  been  used  as  fodder  for 
cattle,  the  young  shoots  being  cut  while  green, 
then  dried  and  stacked  like  hay.  The  French  in¬ 
sist  that  horses  fed  on  this  food,  will  travel  long¬ 
er  and  better  than  with  any  other  kind  of  nourish¬ 
ment.  In  Northern  countries,  such  as  Sweden, 
Norway  and  Lapland,  the  inner  bark  is  cured  and 
ground  to  mix  with  oatmeal,  in  time  of  scarcity. 
The  outer  bark  and  leaves  of  some  varieties  have 
astringent  properties,  and  may  be  used  in  tanning, 
also  in  dyeing  black.  From  one  variety,  (Salix 
helix,)  a  medicinal  substance  has  been  extracted, 
which,  for  many  purposes,  is  as  useful  as  Peru¬ 
vian  bark.  One  writer  sees  in  this  “  a  wise  pro¬ 
vision  of  Providence  in  placing  remedies  for  agues 
exactly  in  those  moist,  marshy  situations  where 
ihese  diseases  are  most  prevalent.” 

We  are  surprised  to  learn  that  the  variety  of 
willows  is  so  great.  In  the  year  1650,  only  ten 
species  were  known  in  England.  In  1737,  nine¬ 
teen  sorts  are  mentioned.  In  1819,  we  read  of 
141.  Several  years  later,  the  botanists  had  en¬ 
rolled  254 !  About  30  species  are  indigenous  in 
England :  in  this  country,  we  know  not  how 
many. 

In  England,  they  are  generally  grown  for  mark¬ 
et  on  low,  alluvial  “finny”  lands.  Often,  the 
small  islands  in  their  rivers  are  devoted  to  this  use, 
and  are  called  “  osier  holts.”  The  traveller  will 
notice  several  large  plantations,  in  sailing  up  the 
Thames.  In  some  establishments,  a  hundred 
men  are  employed  in  their  culture,  and  a  large 
number  beside  in  manufacturing  them  into  bask¬ 
ets  and  other  useful  articles. 

Unfortunately,  the  best  varieties  grown  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  on  the  continent  do  not  succeed  well  in 
our  dry  climate ;  and  this  may  account  for  the 
comparatively  little  attention  that  has  hitherto 
been  given  to  willow-culture  in.  this  country.  Re¬ 
cently,  however,  several  skillful  and  energetic  hor¬ 
ticulturists,  (in  particular  Mr.  Charles  Downing 
and  Dr.  Grant,  of  Newburg,)  have  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  other  varieties,  and  have  found 
three  or  four  sorts  which  promise  all  that  could 


be  desired.  These  are,  the  Forbes'  Willow,  the 
Long-leaved,  triandrous  Willow,  the  Pwylc  Wil¬ 
low,  and  the  Beveridge.  Of  the  old  varieties,  the 
Salix  viminalis,  is  the  best,  anti  aueceede  partially 
here. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  best  soil  for  osiers  is  one 
that  is  deep,  rich  and  moist,  but  not  subject  to- 
standing  water.  If  planted  near  slow  running 
streams,  look  out  for  musk-rats,  or  your  beautiful 
rods  will  be  cut  for  you  before  the  time.  Fertile 
bottom  lands  that  are  overflown  once  or  twice  a 
year,  are  excellent.  Even  uplands,  if  heavy  and 
retentive  of  moisture,  will  answer  a  good  pur¬ 
pose,  if  they  are  worked  deep.  Large  portions  of 
the  low  prairie  lauds  of  the  West  would  make 
good  osier-fields,  provided  they  were  first  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  belt  of  willow  trees  to  shelter  them 
from  the  winds.  Land  which  is  not  annually  over¬ 
flown  should  be  manured  before  the  plantation  is 
made,  and  then  again  in  the  course  of  four  or  five 
years.  For  the  first  year,  especially,  it  should  be 
tilled  as  neatly  as  a  corn-field  :  it  will  then  thrive 
well  and  make  profitable  returns. 

Plants  are  obtained  from  cuttings,  and  of  these, 
from  10,000,  to  15,000,  are  required  for  an  acre, 
according  to  the  end  to  be  accomplished.  On  this 
point,  we  can  not  do  better  than  to  give  Mr. 
Downing’s  directions  :  “  For  large  plantations, 

the  best  number  is  probabjy  12  to  15,000,  and  not 
much  crop  looked  for  until  the  end  of  the  third 
season,  when  one  of  great  value  may  be  had.  In 
such  cases,  12,000,  would  be  the  proper  number. 
A  crop  of  considerable  value  may  be  had  the  sec¬ 
ond  season  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  perhaps  15,000 
would  be  chosen.  These  should  be  set  in  rows 
about  three  feet  apart,  and  about  ten  inches  dis¬ 
tant  in  the  rows.”  Cuttings  may  vary  from  eight 
to  twelve  inches  long ;  they  should  be  cut  in  the 
Fall  or  the  first  part  of  Winter,  and  set  out  early 
in  the  Spring.  If  set  in  the  Fall,  they  are  apt  to 
he  thrown  out  by  the  frost  and  killed.  The  ground, 
however,  should  be  prepared  for  their  reception 
the  Autumn  before,  as  the  soil  suitable  for  them 
would  he  too  wet  to  work  early  in  Spring.  The 
cuttings  should  be  inserted  in  the  ground  so  as  to 
leave  the  top  bud  just  level  with  the  surface. 

There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  to  gather  the 
rods  for  market.  The  wrong  way  is  to  hack  them 
off  indiscriminately,  at  any  distance  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground,  leaving  stumps  like  fig.  1.  The 


right  way  is  to  cut  them  off  neatly,  even  with  the 
surface,  as  in  fig.  2.  According  to  this  lattej 
method,  the  shoots  are  more  uniform  in  size  and 
more  vigorous,  the  whole  plant  grows  more  erect, 
and  the  roots  are  healthier.  This  mode  of  cutting 
must  be  steadfastly  adhered  to  from  year  to  year 


AVENUES  OF  SHADE  TREES. 

After  what  we  have  so  often  written  on  the 
subject  of  shade  trees,  no  one  will  question  our 
regard  for  them,  or  our  desire  to  see  them  planted 
widely  in  every  part  of  our  fair  land.  But  there 
is  a  limit  to  everything ;  even  a  good  thing  may 
be  overdone.  For  example  :  We  lately  traveled 
along  a  road  where  rows  of  shade  trees  were 
planted  on  each  side  for  a  distance  of  three  or 
four  miles.  When  we  first  entered  the  avenue, 
we  were  struck  with  admiration.  What  taste, 
what  public  spirit  are  here  !  But,  after  the  first 


mile,  shall  we  confess  it !  the  scene  began  to 
pall.  We  hardly  knew  how  to  account  for  it,  but 
at.  length  we  explained  it  in  this  way  :  The  trees 
are  all  of  sugar  maple,  uniform  in  size  and  shape, 
set  at  precisely  the  same  distance  apart,  and 
quite  near  together  and  branching  quite  low.  The 
dense  shade  kept  the  roads  muddy  and  the  air 
chilly,  The  thick  branches  shut  out  the  view  of 
the  neighboring  fields  and  hills  ;  arid  the  uniform 
size,  form  and  color  of  the  trees,  made  the  scene 
so  monotonous  that  we  were  right  glad  when  we 
reached  the  end  of  the  avenue  and  looked  again 
upon  the  bright,  open  landscape. 

From  this  experience  we  drew  the  lesson  that 
shade-trees  should  not  be  planted  in  very  long 
rows,  or,  if  so  planted,  they  should  not  be  set  too 
near  each  other,  nor  be  of  the  same  kind  of  tree, 
and  that  they  should  be  trimmed  up  so  as  to  give 
the  traveler  a  view  beneath  the  lower  branches 
of  the  surrounding  scenery.  This  would  give  the 
artificial  plantation  something  of  the  freedom  and 
variety  of  nature,  which  never  tires. 


EARLY  SUGAR-CANE  — BIO  W- 
ELL’S  CORN. 

Jer.  G.  Heater,  of  Clarion  County,  Penn., 
writes  :  I  find  the  Chinese  Sugar-Cane  the  most 
valuable  crop  I  ever  raised,  and  shall  plant  at 
least  two  acres  next  Spring.  As  an  experiment, 
I  tried  200  stalks  at  one  time,  and  though  at  least 
one-third  was  left  in  the  stalks  and  wasted,  I  ob¬ 
tained  four  gallons  of  good  molasses. ...  One 
stalk  of  my  plot  ripened  nearly  four  weeks  earlier 
than  the  rest.  Was  there  any  difference  in  the 
seed  1  If  so,  this  early  kind  is  too  valuable  to  be 
estimated  in  money.... I  planted  25  kernels  of 
the  Sweet  Corn  received  from  you,  and  gathered 
75  large  ears. . .  .Your  Agriculturist  has  paid  me 
ten-fold  its  cost,  and  my  brother  says  what  little 
he  has  read  has  been  worth  thirty  dollars  . . . 

Remarks. — We  know  of  but  one  kind  of  Chi¬ 
nese  Sugar-Cane.  The  African  Imphee  is  said 
to  ripen  earlier  than  the  Chinese,  though 
it  has  not  done  so  with  us.  The  African  has  a 
light  brown  seed  instead  of  a  dark  black  one  like 
the  Chinese  variety.  Mr.  FI.  can  examine  his 
early  stalk  to  find  whether  the  seed  indicates  a 
different  variety.  The  probability  is  that  this  one 
stalk  was  hastened  forward  by  some  chance  ad¬ 
vantage  of  location,  or  manure,  or  both.  This 
often  happens  with  a  corn  crop.  We  advise  to 
save  the  seed  of  this  early  stalk  carefully,  and 
plant  it  by  itself.  Any  crop  may  be  improved  by 
continually  selecting  and  propagating  the  earliest 
ripened  seed. 

NEW  ROCHELLE  BLACKBERRY 
IN  WINTER. 

We  are  informed  that  some  persons  who  have 
planted  this  excellent  berry  north  of  Albany,  are 
beginning  to  fear  that  it  will  not  prove  sufficiently 
hardy  for  their  climate  ;  it  Winter-kills,  they  say, 
down  to  the  snow  line.  To  such  persons  we 
suggest  that  they  go  through  their  rows  of  plants 
this  month,  bend  down  the  branches  of  each  hill 
gently  to  the  ground,  and  lay  a  stick  of  wood  on 
them  ;  or  pin  them  down  with  stakes.  'This  will 
keep  them  under  the  snow  and  save  them  from 
harm,  as  we  happen  to  know  from  the  testimony 
of  some  of  our  Northern  friends.  This  noble  fruit 
is  worthy  of  a  little  trouble  to  carry  it  safely 
through  our  almost  Arctic  Winters. 


Society,  like  silk,  must  be  viewed  in  all  its  sit 
uations,  or  its  colors  will  deceive  ns. 
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Polyanthus.  Crocus. 

FLOWERING  BULBS. 


On  page  230  of  the  October  Agriculturist  vve 
gave  a  description  of  most  of  those  flowering 
bulbs  requiring  Autumn  planting.  October  and 
November  were  the  appropriate  months  for  set¬ 
ting  them,  but  if  omitted  they  may  still  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  localities  where  the  ground  is  not  frozen. 
We  now  introduce  cuts  showing  the  bloom  of 
some  of  them,  referring  the  reader  to  the  des¬ 
criptions  already  given.  Our  first  cut  represents 
a  truss  of  the  Polyanthus,  which  is  a  fibrous, 
rather  than  a  bulbous  rooted  plant,  and  is  of  the 
primrose  family.  It  is  of  Alpine  origin,  not  suc- 
ceeding.very  well  in  our  hot  climate,  except  in  a 
partial  shade  on  moderately  moist  ground.  The 
flowers  are  in  clusters  of  from  five  to  ten  each,  on 
foot-stalks  six  to  twelve  inches  in  hight,  and  vary 
in  color.  Those  with  brown  petals,  a  yellow  eye 
and  a  delicate  edging  of  gold  are  the  more  com¬ 
mon  shades.  They  form  a  very  rich,  though 
dwarfish  bloom,  in  the  latter  part  of  April  and  first 
of  May.  Dividing  the  roots  soon  after  flowering 
is  the  usual  method  of  propagation. 

The  second  is  the  Crocus,  in  appearance  like  a 
flower  bud  scarcely  expanded.  It  never  opens 
very  fully,  but  with  its  lowly  head  of  ‘modest 
raien,’  though  of  varied  color,  it  wins  the  eye, 
and  is  usually  a  favorite.  Clumps  of  different 
colors  interspersed  form  an  attractive  sight.  It 
is  the  earliest  flower  of  Spring  except  the  Snow¬ 
drop. 


Daffodil.  Tulip. 


The  early  flowered  Daffodil,  called  also  Narcis¬ 
sus  and  Jonquil,  is  in  color  white  or  pale  yellow, 
and  often  quite  fragrant.  The  profuse  flowers 
and  dense  deep  green  foliage  render  it  conspicu¬ 
ous  and  attractive. 

The  fourth  will  at  once  be  recognized  as  the 
Tulip.  Could  the  brilliant  hues  and  delicate  pen- 
cilings  of  its  petals  be  here  represented,  as  in 
colored  prints,  the  effect  would  be  much  hightened. 
Some  of  these  flowers  are  almost  the  hight  of 
perfection  in  richness  of  color. 


THE  SENNA  PLANT. 


As  matters  of  interest  we  propose  to  occasion¬ 
ally  introduce  illustrations  of  plants,  which,  though 
not  familiar  to  the  general  reader,  are  yet  well 
known  by  their  products.  There  are  several  of 
these,  from  which  we  select  for  this  number  a 
species  of  the  Senna  plant,  which  belongs  to  the 
genus  Cassia.  There  are  three  species  of  Senna, 
of  which  the  leaves  are  brought  to  this  country  in 
large  quantities  :  1 .  Cassia  acutifolia,  which  grows 
wild  in  great  abundance  in  Upper  Egypt,  Nubia, 
and  Sennaar,  and  is  known  as  Alexandrian 
Senna.  2.  Cassia  ohovata,  which  grows  wild  in 
Syria,  Egypt  and  Senegambia,  and  has  been  culti¬ 
vated  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  West  Indies.  3. 
Cassia  elongata,  which  grows  wild  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Arabia,  and,  it  is  said,  in  the  interior  of  In¬ 
dia,  (Hindostan).  The  species  are  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  in  appearance,  and  the  dried  leaves  are  all 
used  for  a  similar  purpose,  that  is  as  a  cathartic 
medicine.  Our  engraving  represents  the  last 


named,  or  Cassia  elongata.  It  is  a  low  shrub, 
usually  but  a  few  feet  in  hight.  The  dried  leaves 
are  well  known.  In  the  specimen  above,  the  le¬ 
gumes  or  seed-pods  are  shown.  These  are  flat, 
about  H  inches  long,  and  somewhat  more  than  £ 
inch  wide. 

IMPROVED  SENNA  TEA. 

Senna  tea  has  long  been  known  as  a  prompt, 
efficient  and  very  safe  purgative,  well  adapted  to 
fever  complaints,  and  other  cases  where  a  decided 
but  not  violent  action  is  desired.  We  well  re¬ 
member  when,  especially  at  the  West,  the  com¬ 
ing  of  a  physician,  was  an  almost  certain  precur¬ 
sor  of  a  dose  of  “  salts  and  senna,”  following  the 
inevitable  “calomel.”  The  salts,  or  some  aromatic, 
was  added  to  mitigate  the  severe  griping  occa¬ 
sioned  by  senna  administered  alone.  Latterly 
we  have  learned  that,  by  putting  senna  into  cold 
water  and  allowing  it  to  stand  for  some  time,  an 
extract  is  obtained  which  is  equally  effective  as  a 
cathartic,  with  the  hot  tea,  while  cold  made  tea  is 
far  more  pleasant  to  take,  and  it  does  not  produce 
any  griping  effect.  Those  who  live  remote  from 
a  reliable  physician — if  so  imprudent  in  their  diet 
or  habits  as  to  require  “  physic” — will,  we  think, 
find  a  cold  infusion  of  senna  one  of  the  simplest 
and  most  effective  cathartic  medicines  that  can  be 
used. 


WEEPING  TREES. 

We  are  no  special  admirers  of  the  artificially- 
made  “weeping  trees;”  most  of  them,  to  our 
view,  being  awkward,  distorted  objects,  sadly 
wanting  in  the  grace  and  freedom  of nature.  But 
we  now- and  then  meet  with  specimens  which 
greatly  please  us.  In  our  own  grounds,  are  the 
weeping  linden,  the  old  European  weeping  ash, 
and  a  variety  of  the  weeping  Scotch  elm,  which 
well  deserve  the  room  they  occupy.  At  Roches¬ 


ter,  and  in  the  College  Park  at  Clinton,  in  this 
State,  we  lately  saw  the  new  American  weeping 


willow,  which  excited  our  admiration.  It  is  a 
trailing  species,  of  native  origin,  grafted  on  an 
upright  slock  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  shoots  are  long  and  slender,  and  of  a  greyish 
purple,  and  they  fall  from  the  top  of  the  tree  like 
the  spray  of  a  fountain.  It  is  hardier  than  the 
common  weeping  willow,  and,  being  of  only  mod¬ 
erate  size,  is  very  suitable  for  small  yards. 

It  will  prove  an  excellent  and  appropriate  tree 
for  planting  in  cemeteries.  Wb  give  above  a 
sketch  of  the  tree  taken  as  it  appeared  in  Winter 
Its  beauty  in  Summer  may  be  imagined. 


Mushroom  ( Agaricus  campeslris). 


MUSHROOMS  AND  TOAD-STOOLS. 


To  “  Wisconsin  Reader,”  we  reply  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  describe  these  two  plants  so 
as  to  enable  the  inexperienced  to  distinguish  them 
unerringly,  unless  he  has  once  had  them  both 
together,  in  which  case  he  could  very  readily  re¬ 
cognize  the  mushroom  by  its  delicate  agreeable 
odor,  and  he  would  not  be  likely  to  afterwards 
forget  the  peculiar  smell.  The  main  points  of 
difference  were  set  forth  in  our  article  in  the  last 
Agriculturist,  on  the  cultivation  of  the  mushroom — 
See  page  262.  We  present  above  an  engraving 
of  the  general  form  of  the  mushrooms,  and  be¬ 
low  is  , a  fair  representative  of  the  Toad  Stools 


Toadstool  tAgancus  ciracus). 

It  will  be  seen  that  mushrooms  and  toad-stools 
both  belong  to  the  same  genus  <  A <rancus).  Dr. 
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Withering  enumerates  213  species  of  the  Agari- 
cus,  only  one  of  which,  the  Agancus  campcstns, 
or  mushroom,  is  selected  for  cultivating  in  gar¬ 
dens.  When  about  half  grown  the  gills  of  the 
mushroom — that  is  the  part  under  the  oval  shaped 
crown — will  be  found  loose,  and  of  a  pink  or 
flesh  color.  On  breaking  one  of  these  heads  the 
savery  odor  will  be  plainly  perceived,  while  that 
of  the  toad-stool  is  disagreeable.  One  method  of 
testing  mushrooms  is  to  place  a  silver  spoon  in 
the  vessel  where  they  are  being  cooked.  If  a 
toad-stool  chances  to  be  present,  the  spoon  will 
be  colored  dark,  which  is  not  the  case  where 
ihere  are  only  mushrooms.  It  is  said  that  a  sim- 
•Jar  effect  is  produced  Upon  a  white  onion,  used 
.nstead  of  the  silver  spoon. 


WEEDS  IN  GARDENS. 

Nearly  every  garden  is  infested  with  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  unnecessary  weeds,  and  that  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  they  are  allowed  to  go  to  seed  before  any 
serious  attempt  is  made  to  exterminate  them.  A 
single  plant  often  has  a  hundred  or  more  seeds 
with  which  to  propagate  its  kind.  What  folly, 
then,  to  complain  of  weeds,  if  we  allow  them  to 
sow  themselves  broadcast  over  our  gardens  !  If 
our  weeds  were  perennial  plants,  like  the  Canada 
thistle  and  quack-grass,  the  case  would  be  differ¬ 
ent  *  but  they  are  mostly  annuals  which  need 
only  to  be  kept  from  ripening  their  seeds  to  secure 
their  extirpation.  In  China  and  some  portions  of 
central  Europe,  weeds  in  gardens  are  said  to  be 
almost  unknown,  simply  as  the  result  of  long- 
continued  and  careful  cultivation.  A  certain 
county  in,  Pennsylvania  is  reputed' to  have  rid 
itself  of  the  Canada  thistle ,  and  there  are  gar¬ 
den*  here  and  there,  in  our  neighborhood,  in 
which  weeds  are  comparative  strangers.  Seeds, 
we  know,  will  steal  over  from  adjoining  fields  into 
the  best  manag-ed  gardens  ;  but  their  number  will 
be  comparatively  small,  and  the  labor  of  keeping 
them  in  subjection  not  great,  if  none  are  allowed 
to  go  to  seed  in  the  garden  itself. 


DIBBLING. 


This  is  the  method  of  making  a  separate  hole 
for  and  dropping  each  seed  by  itself.  It  may  sur¬ 
prise  some  of  our  readers  when  we  tell  them  that 
in  Great  Britain,  and  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
large  fields  of  wheat  and  other  grains  are  wholly 
planted  by  this  process.  The  ground  having  been 
prepared,  a  man  walks  ffSaH 

backward  over  the  field  If  jl 

with  an  instrument  like 
the  one  here  shown,  and  Bfj| 

makes  the  holes.  He  is  |j  | 

followed  by  two  or  three  Wl 

children  who  drop  the  ®| 

seeds,  one,  two  or  more  M 

in  each  hole.  The  Dib-  W 

ble  is  usually  H  to  2  feet  long,  pointed  with  iron 
at  the  bottom.  To  regulate  the  depth  of  the  holes 
a  little  cross  bar  is  put  into  one  of  the  holes  near 
the  point.  Dibbling  is  still  practiced  extensively 
in  field  culture  abroad,  but  the  seed  drills  will 
soon  do  away  with  it.  A  dibble  is,  however,  use¬ 
ful  in  the  garden,  both  for  putting  in  seeds  and 
transplanting.  A  small  instrument,  8  to  12  inch¬ 
es  in  length,  is  sufficient.  They  are  frequently 
made  from  a  shovel  handle.  Among  other  prep¬ 
arations  for  Spring  work,  it  is  well  to  whittle  out 
a  Dibble,  and  lay  it  aside  for  use  when  wanted. 


Punch  says  experience  is  like  a  flannel  waist¬ 
coat,  that  we  do  not  think  of  putting  on  until  we 
nave  caught  cold. 


HU BB A  ED  ST ON  NONSUCH 
APPLE. 

In  pursuance  of  our  design  to  describe,  from 
time  to  time,  the  best  variety  of  fruits,  we  give 
this  month  a  sketch  and  description  of  one  of  the 
very  best  early  Winter  apples — the  Hubbardston 
Nonsuch,  so  named  from  the  town  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  where  it  originated.  We  hardly  know  its 
superior  in  beauty  of  appearance  or  deliciousness 
of  flavor.  Cole,  from  whose  American  Fruit  Book 
the  above  cut  is  taken,  describes  it  thus  :  Fruit 
large  to  very  large  ;  roundish,  tapering  moderately  r 
skin  smooth,  fair,  rich  yellow  ground,  mostly  cov¬ 
ered  with  bright  red,  striped  in  the  shade,  general¬ 
ly  russet  around  the  stem,  and  sometimes  a  few 
large,  prominent  russet  specks  on  other  parts  ; 
stem  medial  length,  rather  slender,  in  a  rather 
broad,  deep,  regular  cavity  ;  eye  large,  open,  in  a 
shallow  basin ;  flesh  yellowish  white,  tolerably 
fine,  crisp,  juicy,  of  a  mild,  pleasant,  aromatic  fla¬ 
vor,  inclining  to  saccharine.”  Downing  mentions 
a  quality  which  is  not  noticed  by  other  pomolo- 
gists,  and  which  is,  in  our  view,  one  of  its  finest 
traits  :  “  Of  first  quality  ;  tree  a  vigorous  grower, 
and  bears  very  large  crops  ;  is  worthy  of  exten¬ 
sive  orchard  culture.  Flesh  yellow,  juicy  and 
tender,  with  an  agreeable  mingling  of  sweetness 
and  acidity  in  its  flavor.  October  to  January.” 

NOTES  ON  EAR LY  POTATOES. 

We  continue  to  receive  inquiries  on  this  topic, 
which  we  briefly  referred  to  at  page  267,  (Nov, 
No.)  There  seems  to  be  no  first-rate  variety  in 
general  cultivation. 

The  Early  June  is  perhaps  better  known  than 
any  other  variety,  and  is  always  in  market,  in 
large  quantities,  in  its  season.  But  this  variety  is 
not  of  first  quality,  is  affected  with  the  rot  to 
some  extent,  and  is  not  so  early  as  some  others. 

The  Early  Sovereign  is  of  English  origin,  is 
among  the  earliest  and  best,  but  is  quite  too  small 
ever  to  be  thought  of  for  a  market  potato.  The 
best  early  potatoes  are  confined  to  particular  lo¬ 
calities,  and  have  not  yet  had  time  to  be  generally 
introduced. 

The  Carpenter  Potato  is  well  known  in  Eastern 
Connecticut,  and  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  Rhode  Island  for  the  Providence  mark¬ 
et.  It  is  of  good  quality,  yellowish  white  skin 
and  flesh,  good  size,  very  productive  and  not  much 


affected  with  the  rot.  It  can  be  put  in  market  in 
this  latitude  from  the  twentieth  of  June  onward, 
and  by  forcing  it  can  be  had  two  weeks  earlier. 
We  have  cultivated  it  three  seasons,  and  think  it 
among  the  best  for  an  early  market  variety. 

Studley's  Seedling  originated  at  Claverack,  on 
the  Hudson  River,  and  is  but  just  introduced.  It 
is  of  first-rate  quality,  white  skin  and  flesh,  and 
is  very  hardy  and  productive,  though  it  will  rot 
sometimes.  We  have  cultivated  it  two  seasons, 
and  have  a  very  favorable  opinion  of  it.  It  is  a 
few  days  later  than  the  Carpenter. 

The  Dover  Potato. — A  correspondent  inquires 
of  this  variety  We  have  cultivated  it  for  three 
years.  It  is  said  to  be  an  old  variety  well  known 
sixty  years  ago,  and  now  widely  distributed.  It  is 
sometimes  confounded  with  the  Danver’s  Seed¬ 
ling,  a  red  variety,  but  of  larger  size  and  inferior 
quality.  The  true  Dover  is  round,  the  eyes  deep 
sunk,  the  skin  red,  the  flesh  of  snowy  whiteness, 
and  of  the  first  quality.  It  is  a  strong  grower, 
very  prolific,  late  in  maturing,  and  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  the  best  potato  for  a  general  crop  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  The  only  objection  to 
it  is,  that  it  is  deficient  in  size  except  in  veiy 
good  land.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  so  liable  to 
rot  as  many  other  varieties. 


THE  POTATO  EOT. 

A  sprightly  correspondent  of  the  New-England 
Farmer,  propounds  the  following  remedy  for  the 
potato  rot.  “  By  obtaining  the  original  root  as 
our  forefather’s  did,  and  cultivating  them  till  they 
became  potatoes,  and  keeping  them  separate 
from  all  others,  I  think,  that  in  a  very  few  years 
our  country  would  abound  in  a  new  and  very 
flourishing  generation  of  that  vegetable.  Why  is 
it  that  this  method  has  never  been  tried,  or  even 
recommended  by  your  agriculturists?  Is  it  be¬ 
cause  people  have  forgotten  where  the  root, 
grows,  or  because  they  never  knew  ?  Whilst  our 
government  are  sending  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  select  plants  and  roots  of  every  variety,  let 
them 'call  at  Chili,  where  I  understand  the  root 
was  first  found,  and  where  it  still  grows  wild,  or 
at  least  it  did  thirty  years  ago,  and  there  select  a 
small  bitter  root  as  I  understand  it  to  be.  It  wTonId 
be  worth  millions  of  dollars  to  the  United  States.” 

Where  has  the  man  lived,  all  his  days,  that  he 
has  not  seen  his  suggestion  recommended,  time 
and  again,  in  our  agricultural  journals  for  the 
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last  ten  years  1  We  are  happy  to  inform  him  that 
the  world  has  kept  alive  the  history  of  the  potato, 
and  that  his  remedy  has  been  tried  repeatedly. 
Seed  has  often  been  introduced  from  Chili,  with¬ 
out  government  aid,  and  the  seedlings  of  that 
origin  are  about  as  liable  to  the  rot  as  seedlings 
trom  older  varieties  in  this  country.  We  have 
tested  a  potato  from  that  country,  so  nearly  like 
the  Rough  Purple  Chili,  that  Mr.  Goodrich  intro¬ 
duced.  that  it  could  not  be  distinguished  from  it. 
Though  of  excellent  quality,  we  were  obliged  to 
discard  it  alter  the  second  year.  It  is  not  free 
trom  the  rot,  and  the  vines  blighted,  so  that  it 
did  not  yield  well.  All  similar  experiments  have 
proved  failures,  and  we  shall  have  to  wait  a 
while  for  that  million  of  dollars.  The  disease 
baffles  all  the  skill  of  the  doctors,  and  of  all  the 
essays  and  experiments  upon  the  subject,  which 
are  numbered  by  the  hundred  in  our  Patent  Office 
and  agricultural  reports,  we  have  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  entirely  satisfactory. 


NEW  TURNIPS. 


Among  the  new  turnips  sent  out  from  the  Pa¬ 
tent  Office  are,  Ashcroft’s  Swede  and  River’s 
Swedish  Stubble  Turnip.  We  have  tried  them 
both  this  season,  and  the  harvest  has  turned  out 
so  much  better  than  we  anticipated,  that  we  think 
both  worthy  of  further  trial.  We  received  our 
seed  from  Levi  Bartlett,  of  Warner,  N.  H.,  and 
followed  his  directions  in  planting  them,  about  the 
middle  of  July.  The  land  selected  for  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  unpromising,  the  edge  of  a  salt  marsh, 
full  of  springs,  and  so  wet  that  the  water  stood  in 
little  holes  all  about  the  surface.  It  was  first  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  ditch  two  feet  deep,  cutting  off  all 
springs  from  the  adjoining  upland.  We  then 
turned  in  the  crop  of  strong  sour  grass,  and  with 
it  a  light  dressing  of  eel  grass  from  the  shore.  It 
was  allowed  to  stand  a  few  days,  and  was  then 
raked  off  and  planted  in  drills  two  feet  apart. 

The  seed  came  up  imperfectly,  particularly 
those  of  the  River’s  Swedish  Stubble.  After 
ffley  were  well  up,  the  young  plants  were  thinned 
and  dressed  with  superphosphate  of  lime,  (dis¬ 
solved  bones).  At  the  second  hoeing  they  had  a 
light  dressing  of  plaster.  This  was  all  the  ma¬ 
nure  they  received,  and  they  were  hoed  but  three 
times.  They  were  harvested  early  in  November, 
making  their  season  three  months  and  a  half.  We 
had  ten  and  a  half  bushels  from  less  than  two 
square  rods  of  land.  The  Ashcroft’s  is  a  purple 
turnip,  and  many  of  the  specimens  were  four  and 
five  inches  through,  and  about  as  smooth  as  if 
turned  in  a  lathe.  They  are  a  very  sweet,  good 
flavored  turnip  for  the  table.  The  River’s  grows 
a  little  larger  than  the  Ashcroft,  is  not  quite  as 
smooth,  and  is  lighter  colored.  We  have  formed 
a  high  opinion  of  both  these  varieties.  It  will  be 
seen  that  they  admit  of  sowing  near  a  month 
later  than  the  common  ruta  bagas.  They  can 
come  on  as  a  second  crop  after  early  potatoes  or 
after  early  cabbages  and  peas.  This  will  be  a 
great  advantage  to  that  large  class  of  farmers, 
who  live  near  good  markets  and  wish  to  make  the 
most  of  their  land.  With  such  fine  varieties  as 
these,  we  are  confident  that  turnip  culture  will 
make  progress  among  us. 

Seed  for  Distribution. — We  have  sent  to 
England  for  a  bushel  of  seed  of  each  of  the  above 
kinds  of  turnip.  If  we  succeed  in  getting  it,  it 
will  be  offered  in  our  Seed  Distribution  in  small 
quantities. 

Cover  all  seeds  with  at  least  their  own  thick¬ 
ness  of  soil ,  but  as  some  of  it,  gets  washed  off, 
you  must  allow  for  it. 


PATIENCE  DOCK. 

This  dock  ( Rumex  Patientia,)  sometimes  called 
Herb  Patience,  deserves  more  general  culture.  It 
is  a  native  of  Italy,  and  held  in  much  esteem,  by 
the  Germans  who  call  it  Winter  Spinach.  A 
hardy  perennial  of  early  growth  its  long  broad 
leaves  furnish  a  very  good  substitute  for  spinach, 
long  before  Spring  sown  plants  are  large  enough 
for  use.  In  Sweden  it  is  extensively  used  with 
one-third  part  common  sorrel  to  give  it  more 
sprightliness  of  flalvor.  The  seeds  may  be  sown 
in  early  Spring  as  spinach.  As  the  Rumex 
grows  four  to  six  feet  high  with  long  leaves,  the 
plants  should  be  at  least  one  foot  apart.  As  the 
leaves  bear  cutting  down  several  times  during  the 
season,  when  a  bed  is  once  planted  it  furnishes 
“  greens  ”  in  abundance  for  many  years. 

We  have  secured  a  quantity  of  the  seed  to  be 
distributed  among  our  subscribers,  during  the 
Winter  and  Spring.  We  are  aware  that  many 
farmers  with  strong  aversion  to  the  yellow  dock, 
they  have  so  long  tried  to  eradicate,  will  fear  they 
are  introducing  a  pest  into  their  grounds  by  sow¬ 
ing  the  Rumex.  They  need  not  hesitate  about 
this  plant  as  it  is  easily  eradicated  if  at  any  time 
it  should  spread  over  too  much  ground. 


ABOUT  BEANS. 

The  importance  of  beans  as  a  farm  crop,  we 
assume  as  granted :  we  now  wish  simply  to  notice 
one  objection  sometimes  made  to  their  cultivation, 
viz :  that  they  exhaust  the  soil.  Science  de¬ 
clares  that  they  impoverish  land  more  than  corn 
or  grain  crops.  Here  are  just  the  words  :  “  A 
product  of  30  bushels  of  beans  per  acre  will  re¬ 
move,  say  490  pounds  of  nitrogen  or  flesh-form¬ 
ing  substance,  while  the  same  quantity  of  wheat 
per  acre  will  remove  only  260  pounds  ;  of  barley, 
40  bushels  will  remove  280  pounds ;  of  oats  the 
same  quantity  will  take  away  275  pounds.”  And 
then  the  straw  of  the  wheat  must  carry  off  its 
poportion  of  the  same  element. 

Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  should  farmers 
cultivate  this  hurtful  plant  l  For  the  same  rea¬ 
son  that  they  cultivate  corn,  or  tobacco,  or  hops, 
or  any  other  very  exhausting  crop :  it  may  make 
large  draughts  on  the  soil  and  require  heavy  ma¬ 
nuring  to  restore  them,  but  then  it  pays  well.  Nor 
is  this  all :  When  properly  cultivated,  we  se¬ 
riously  doubt  whether  it  injures  the  land  so  much 
as  has  been  supposed.  Look  at  its  large  leaves  ; 
don’t  they  show  that  the  plant  is  designed  to 
draw  much  of  its  nourishment  from  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  t  In  this  respect,  it  is  like  clover,  and  un-' 
like  wheat  and  oats  with  small  leaves.  And 
then,  many  of  those  leaves  fall  and  decay 
upon  the  ground,  thus  adding  to  its  richness. 

Look,  too,  at  the  long  tap-root  of  the  bean.  It 
does  not  ramify  all  through  the  surface  soil,  as  do 
the  corn  roots :  it  pierces  down  into  the  sub-soil, 
and  then  sends  out  its  spongioles  at  the  very  bot¬ 
tom.  It  goes  deeper  in  proportion  to  the  thor¬ 
oughness  with  which  the  soil  is  tilled.  And  this 
is  just  what  we  affirmed :  with  deep  cultivation, 
it  is  doubtful  w'hether  this  crop  is  so  exhausting 
as  is  sometimes  supposed. 


One  little  “  garden  patch  ”  of  ours  has  been 
very  profitable  this  season.  The  snails  ate  up 
the  cucumbers — the  chickens  ate  up  the  snails — 
the  neighbor’s  cats  ate  up  the  chickens,  and  we 
are  now  in  search  of  something  that  will  eat  up 
the  cats  1  Can  any  of  our  agricultural  friends  aid 
us  1 — Alabama  Planter. 

The  world  makes  us  talkers,  but  solitude  makes 
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FRUIT  TREES  FROM  CUTTINGS. 


We  have  often  seen  statements  going  the 
rounds  of  newspapers — sometimes  introduced  in¬ 
to  a  portion  of  the  so-called  agricultural  press _ 

that  twigs  cut  from  apple,  pear  and  cherry  trees 
if  seared  with  a  hot  iron,  coated  with  wax,  or  it 
inserted  in  a  potato  and  planted  in  the  ground, 
would  readily  take  root,  and  orchards  of  any  va¬ 
riety  of  fruit  might  easily,  cheaply  and  speedily 
be  raised.  Our  attention  is  called  to  this  topic  by 
several  letters  before  us  asking  if  the  statements 
are  correct.  We  do  not  so  much  wonder  that 
some  people  should  give  credence  to  this  report, 
when  it  is  well  known  that  the  quince,  grape,  wil¬ 
low,  &c.,  strike  quite  freely  from  cuttings,  and 
reasoning  from  analogy  one  might  expect  the  same 
from  the  pear.  Such,  however,  is  not  t-he  case, 
for  with  an  occasional  exception,  only  with  agrea 
deal  of  pains  under  glass,  can  the  cuttings  of 
the  above  named  fruit  trees  be  made  to  grow ;  and 
even  with  this  treatment,  the  proportion  is  so 
small,  and  the  care  and  labor  so  great,  that  it  is  far 
more  economical  to  produce  fruit  trees,  with  the 
exception  of  the  quince,  in  the  ordinary  manner 
of  grafting  and  budding  seedlings,  rather  than  at¬ 
tempt  to  grow  them  from  cuttings,  no  matter 
what  solution  they  are  treated  to,  or  what  veget¬ 
able  they  are  thrust  into.  . 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES  FROM 
10WA. 

Letter  from  a  Lady — Rose  Bushes  from  Seed — Per¬ 
ennials  on  the  Prairies  in  Winter — Annual  Flow¬ 
er  Seeds — Ground  Cherry  and  Ground  Apple — 
Wild  Prairie  Flowers — An  opening  for  an  East¬ 
ern  Florist — Early  Frosts — Chinese  Sugar 

Cane  successful — <fc. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist : 

Your  invaluable  paper  comes  to  us  every  month, 
and  we  learn  many  useful  things  from  its  pages. 
Wishing,  however,  to  know  more  of  some  things, 
I  take  the  liberty  to  write  you.  First,  I  would  in¬ 
quire  of  roses,  how  to  raise  the  bushes  from  seed. 
Will  seeds  vegetate,  if  a  year  old  or  more  1  Will 
those  grown  from  seed  be  like  the  original  1  What 
soils  are  best  for  roses  1 

It  is  thought  by  many,  that  perennials,  such  as 
pinks  and  bulbous  roots,  can  not  be  kept  here 
unless  taken  up  in  the  Fall.  A  neighbor  who  has 
lived  in  Illinois,  says  she  tried  it  five  or  six  Win¬ 
ters,  and  lost  the  pinks  every  time.  She  thinks 
the  soil  of  the  prairie  is  not  dry  enough  for  them. 
I  have  quite  an  assortment  of  late  annuals,  but 
would  like  some  that  blossom  before  August. 
Where  can  such  seeds  be  obtained  1 

Much  is  said  this  season  of  the  “  Ground  Cher¬ 
ry.”  It  grows  wild  here.  The  fruit  known  by 
that  name,  is  yellow  and  has  a  five-sided  husk. 
Two  other  kinds  resemble  it  somewhat — one 
called  the  “  Ground  Apple,”  a  little  larger  than  the 
cherry,  and  red  when  ripe,  with  a  round  colored 
husk,  the  other,  still  larger,  purple,  and  called  the 
“  Southern  Tomato.”  I  will  try  to  send  you  a 
sample  of  each. 

Many  plants  grow  wild  here  that  are  only  found 
in  gardens,  where  I  lived  at  the  East ,  (Oswego 
Co.,  N.  Y.)  The  trumpet-honeysuckle,  ( Lonicera ,) 
clambers  over  the  oak,  almost  equal  to  the  wild 
grape.  Spider-wort,  ( Tradescantia ,)  shows  its 
beautiful  blue  flowers,  almost  everywhere.  Our 
garden  was  well  furnished  with  wild  violets,  co¬ 
lumbine  and  sunflower,  and  a  dozen  others  that  are 
new  to  me.  To  tell  you  of  the  prairie  flowers 
would  be  an  old  story.  If  they  can  be  cultivated 
East,  some  gardener  might  make  his  fortune. 

This  has  been  an  excellent  season  for  crops 
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Any  quantity  of  wheat  can  be  had  at  50  cents  per 
bushel,  and  potatoes  25  cents.  Potatoes  are  not 
quite  as  good  as  usual  on  account  of  rains  in  Au¬ 
gust,  but  everything  is  plenty  except  money.  The 
effects  of  the  great  “  Panic  ”  are  felt  here  a  little, 
and  will,  probably,  be  more  so  during  the  Winter. 

Can  you  tell  me  who  publishes  a  list  of  seeds, 
annual  and  perennial,  with  prices,  time  of  flow¬ 
ering,  &c.l  The  article  in  the  October  number, 
on  “  Bulbous  Roots,”  pleases  me  much,  and  I 
must  send  by  some  merchants  to  get  some,  but  I 
would  like  a  list  to  choose  from. 

The  first  frost  came  on  the  morning  of  Sept. 
30th,  heavy  enough  to  “  nip  ”  the  gardens  and 
loosen  the  butternuts. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  the  Syrup 
made  from  the  Chinese-Cane,  and  exhibited  at 
our  Fair.  A  few  miles  from  here  a  farmer  has 
made  several  barrels,  and  says  one  may  sell  at  30 
cents  per  gallon,  and  then  make  money  by  it.  The 
lowest  price  for  common  molasses  has  been 
$1  25  per  gallon,  and  hardly  fit  for  use  at  that. 
The  new  kind  is  excellent. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Mitts. 

Remarks. — Rose  bushes  are  not  often  raised 
from  seed,  as  it  is  a  slow  process,  and  there  is  no 
certainty  of  producing  desirable  kinds.  They  are 
usually  propagated  by  divisions  of  the  root,  layers 
and  cuttings.  A  sandy  loam  is  perhaps  the  best 
soil  for  them,  although  they  flourish  well  on  rich 
gravel  lands — in  fact  they  will  grow  on  almost 
any  soil. 

Perennials  and  bulbous  roots  should  succeed 
even  in  the  northern  part  of  Iowa.  A  moderate 
covering  of  leaves,  or  evergreen  brush  will  cause 
them  to  start  earlier  in  the  Spring.  If  the  soil  is 
wet,  either  drain  or  trench  it,  or  raise  the  bed  a 
ittle  above  the  surrounding  surface.  We  are 
confident  with  this  preparation  and  a  moderate 
covering  during  the  Winter  they  will  succeed.  A. 
Bndgeman  and  J.  M.  .Thorburn  &  Co.,  seedsmen 
of  this  city,  publish  descriptive  catalogues  which 
they  mail  to  applicants  upon  the  receipt  of  a 
stamp  to  pay  postage.  Flower  seeds  are  often 
mailed  to  long  distances. 


AN  HOUR’S  STRUGGLE  WITH 
POISON. 

I  was  spending  some  days,  not  many  years  ago, 
In  a  beautiful  little  country  village,  and  in  a  family 
that  had  more  than  common  attractions  to  one 
who  loves  domestic  life  as  well  as  myself.  The 
little  circle  had  in  it  more  of  real  interest  than 
I  have  often  seen  developed  in  the  same  number 
of  persons. 

The  father  of  the  family — almost  too  young  to 
feel  yet  that  he  was  entitled  to  that  honorable  appel¬ 
lation— was  a  fine,  frankhearted  young  mechanic, 
with  a  wide  world  of  bounding  life  in  his  veins, 
and  energy  that,  when  fully  aroused,  drove  every¬ 
thing  before  him,  and  a  warmth  of  disposition 
that  won  him  more  friendship  than  it  had  then 
given  him  of  the  goods  of  this  world. 

His  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  some 
four  years,  was  singularly  beautiful.  They  had 
two-  children — the  one  a  laughing  brown-eyed 
and  brown-haired  little  fairy  of  three  years.  Her 
name  was  Eveleen.  The  second  was  a  crowing, 
laughing,  blue-eyed,  plump  little  beauty  of  less 
than  a  year,  promising  to  have  all  the  charms  of 
the  older  at  her  age. 

I  was  sitting  one  afternoon  in  a  quiet  little 
room,  with  my  feet  upon  two  chairs,  reading  a 
pleasant  little  book,  in  a  state  between  asleep  and 
awake — my  host  away  at  his  shop,  a  hundred 
yards  off,  and  my  hostess  engaged  in  her  house¬ 
hold  labors — when  I  was  thrown  out  of  my  indo¬ 
lence  by  a  ecream  that  brought  me  to  my  feet  like 


an  electric  shock.  It  was  a  woman’s  voice,  and 
had  in  it  an  excess  of  agony  that  cannot  be  indi¬ 
cated  in  words,  so  loud  that  it  rang  over  that  quiet 
little  village,  and  brought  every  one  forth  to  as¬ 
certain  the  cause. 

I  sprang  to  the  door  that  separated  the  sitting- 
room  from  the  dining  apartments,  and  saw  the 
whole  at  a  glance.  The  young  mother  stood  at 
the  door  with  her  first-born — our  darling  Eveleen 
— in  her  arms  dying.  A  brief  and  hurried  word 
from  the  servant  told  me  the  sad  story.  The 
little  girl  had  accompanied  a  child-uncle  up 
stairs,  and  while  the  attention  of  the'  older  child 
was  for  a  moment  turned  away,  she  seized  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  alcohol,  prepared  for 
bug  poison,  and  swallowed  enough  to  take  away 
twenty  such  lives. 

The  little  thing  had  tottered  down  stairs,  and 
the  mother  had  met  her  at  the  landing  with  the 
empty  bottle  in  her  hand,  and  the.  poison  oozing 
from  her  mouth,  and  the  child  all  unconscious 
of  the  fearful  thing  she  had  done.  Was  it  any 
wonder  that  a  fearful  shriek  rang  out  over  the 
quiet  village,  and  that  already  the  occupants  ot 
every  house  near  were  rushing  toward  the  spot 
where  the  mother  stood. 

But  a  few  moments  could  possibly  have  elapsed 
since  the  poison  was  taken,  and  yet  the  effect  was 
already  fearful.  After  the  first  shriek  of  terror, 
the  mother  had  quieted  to  a  calm  despair  for  the 
moment,  and  stood  with  the  child  in  her  arms, 
making  no  effort  for  its  relief;  and  indeed  it 
seemed  hopeless^  for  already  the  subtle  poison 
seemed  diffused  through  the  frame  ;  the  brown 
eyes  had  lost  their  lustre,  the  face  was  blackened 
as  in  after  death,  and  the  teeth  were  tight  set  in  a 
convulsive  spasm  that  evidently  would  not  pass 
away.  I  examined  the  little  lost  darling  for  a 
moment,  saw  that  it  was  hopeless,  and  then 
turned  away,  nnable'  to  bear  that  mother’s  agony. 
The  little  door  was  already  half  fillled  with  vil¬ 
lagers,  and  sobs,  and  moans,  and  lamentations 
over  the  fate  of  the  dying  child  were  heard  in 
every  direction,  mingled  with  quick  and  hurried 
questions  as  to  the  manner  of  iis  occurrence, 
and  vain  attempts  at  answering,  which  added  an 
oppressiag  confusion  to  the  sadness  of  the  scene. 

The  little  play-fellow’s  uncle,  who  had  been 
up  stairs  with  the  child,  bad  run  instantly  to  call 
the  father,  and  but  a  few  moments  elapsed  before 
he  sprang  into  the  middle  of  the  group.  He  had 
been  told  all,  and  asked  no  questions.  I  had  time 
to  remark  that  his  eye  was  very  stern  and  that 
his  lip  was  very  firmly  compressed.  Others,  too, 
remarked  it,  and  I  knew  afterwards  that  a  mur¬ 
mur  ran  round  the  circle  of  how  strange  it  was 
that  he  betrayed  no  feeling. 

He  reached  out  his  hands,  and  took  the  child 
from  its  mother.  Its  eyes  were  now  closed,  and 
a  white  ooze  coming  from  between  the  blackened 
lips.  Was  ever  death  more  assured!  1  saw  him 
open  the  eyelids,  and  heard  him  give  a  sigh  of 
relief.  He  told  me  afterwards  that  the  eye  was 
not  shrunken,  and  so  death  had  not  begun.  He 
then  attempted  to  open  her  mouth,  but  the  teeth 
were  tight  set,  and  they  resisted  his  efforts.  But 
with  a  force  that  seemed  almost  brutal  he 
wrenched  tbe  teeth  apart,  and  opened  the  mouth. 

“  Shame,”  cried  one  of  the  bystanders. 

The  father  did  not  heed  them,  but  motioned  to 
a  neighbor  to  take  the  child  in  his  arms.  He  did 
so. 

“  Bring  me  the  egg  basket,”  he  spoke  very 
sternly,  almost  without  opening  his  teeth,  to  the 
servant. 

“  What  do  you  want  of  it  !”  What  can  you 
do  with  it!”  “He’s  crazy  I”  and  many  such 
remarks  followed,  but  tbe  basket  was  there  In  a 
.moment. 


He  seized  one  of  the  eggs,  broke  it,  inserted 
his  fingers  again  between  the  teeth  and  wrenched 
them  open  by  force,  though  they  shut  with  so 
convulsive  a  motion  as  to  tear  the  flesh  from  his 
fingers,  and  poured  the  albumen  (white  portion  of 
the  egg)  into  the  throat.  There  was  a  slight 
strangle,  nothing  more,  and  the  spectators  were 
horrified  at  the  action. 

“  Don’t,  the  child  is  dying  !”  cried  one. 

“Please  don’t  hurt  the  little  thing — it  can’t 
live  !”  the  mother  found  voice  to  say,  laying  her 
hand  upon  his  arm. 

“Mary,  be  still!”  he  answered  sternly,  while 
his  teeth  were  relaxing  from  their  clenching,  and 
his  face  as  hard  as  if  he  was  entering  a  battle ; 
“and  don’t  anjf  of  you  meddle  with  me,  keep 
off.” 

The  bystanders  involuntarily  obeyed,  with 
many  harsh  remarks  upon  his  cruelty — but  he  did 
not  heed  them,  and  went  on.  Another  and  an¬ 
other  egg  was  broken,  and  still  there  was  no  sign 
of  life.  Then  the  whole  body  of  bystanders  broke 
out  into  aloud  murmur,  and  cries  of  “ brute  1” 
“Let  the  child  die  in  peace  1”  “He  is  crazy — 
take  the  child  away  from  him !”  were  heard 
around  him. 

He  disisted  for  a  moment  from  his  efforts,  and 
turned  with  a  fierceness  which  had  before  been 
altogether  foreign  to  his  nature — but  no  one  who 
saw  him  afterwards  forgot  it.  “  Fools,”  he 
hissed,  “  mind  your  own  business,  and  leave  me 
to  mine!  Take  her  away  will  you!  Try  it!” 
and  he  went  on  emptying  egg  afler  egg  down  the 
apparently  lifeless  throat. 

The  mother  could  stand  this  no  longer.  Her 
first-born  was  being  tortured  to  death  before  her 
eyes  in  its  death,  and  she  imploringly  flung  her¬ 
self  on  her  knees  before  her  husband’s  father, 
who  had  at  that  moment  arrived. 

“O,  father,  do  stop  him,”  she  gasped — “He  is 
torturing  that  poor  dying  child.” 

The  grandfather  started  forward  a  step  to  inter¬ 
fere,  for  he,  too,  thought  the  proceeding  an  out- 
ragous  one  ;  but  he  stopped  and  said,  “  Mary  let 
let  him  alone.  The  child  will  die  if  he  does  not- 
go  on.  It  cannot  do  more  than  die  if  he  does.  1 
would  not  say  a  word  to  him  for  the  world.” 

There  was  a  silence  then.  In  a  moment  there 
was  a  quiver  of  the  eye-lids,  a  convulsive  move¬ 
ment  of  the  chest,  the  teeth  lost  their  tension. 
The  father  seized  his  child,  turned  her  face  down¬ 
ward,  and  the  poison  began  to  flow  from  her 
mouth.  Again  and  again,  as  the  retching  ceased, 
he  repeated  the  experiment — the  life  returning 
still  more,  and  the  face  losing  its  blank  color  eve¬ 
ry  instant.  More  than  twenty  times  had  albumen 
been  administered,  and  more  than  half  those 
times  followed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  poison, 
when  the  eyes  opened,  the  father  desisted,  the 
little  sufferer  lay  just  alive  in  his  arms,  exhaust¬ 
ed,  its  little  life  terribly  shattered,  but  saved. 

Then — when  the  necessity  for  exertion  and  de¬ 
termination  was  over — when  the  physician  had 
been  summoned,  and  they  knew  that  darling  little 
Eveleen  might  live,  after  many  weeks  of  struggle 
between  life  and  death  ;  when  the  relieved  friends 
had  acknowledged  that  they  had  wronged  him 
first;  when  the  beautiful  and  sorrowful  wife 
had  blessed  him  through  her  kisses  and  tears  ; 
and  all  knew  that  under  God  only  such  an  almost 
fierce  determination  could  have  saved  the  child — 
then  the  father  sat  down  unnerved,  and  wept  like 
a  child. 

Not  as  in  “Little  Sister  Evelyn”  did  the  poi¬ 
son  do  fearful  office.  Eveleen  is  alive  to-day. 
and  her  brown  eyes  are  opened  upon  a  woman¬ 
hood.  But  there  is  no  hour  in  my  life  that  brings 
so  thrilling  a  recollection  as  that  of  the  young 
father’s  struggle  for  the  life  of  his  child. 
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•NOTE  TO  OUR  LA  1)  Y  HEADERS. 


As  intimated  in  our  last  number,  we  shall  dur¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  our  next  Volume  devote  an 
increased  degree  of  attention  to  the  department 
of  In  door  labor.  There  are  very  many  practical 
hints  to  be  derived  from  simple  philosophical 
principles,  which  add  greatly  to  the  pleasure  and 
interest  ofhousehold  work,  while  promoting  and 
assisting  in  the  performance  of  the  daily  drudgery 
of  female  cares.  Among  the  topics  to  be  thus 
discussed,  we  may  name  :  preparation  and  adapta¬ 
bility  of  various  kinds  of  food,  baking,  cooking, 
cleansing,  coloring,  clothing,  ventilation,  &c. 
These  principles  we  hope  to  take  up  and  elucidate 
in  a  series  of  chapters  adapted  to  the  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  all.  We  propose  also  to  introduce  a  va¬ 
riety  of  illustrations  of  useful  implements. 

We  respectfully  solicit  from  our  lady  readers, 
hints,  suggestions,  drawings  of  new  articles  of 
furniture,  convenient  house-keeping  articles;  also 
any  improvements  in  modes  of  cooking,  &c,  We 
shall  now'  have  abundance  of  room  to  devote  not 
only  to  the  out-door,  but  also  to  the  in-door  labor 
of  rural  life.  The  space  allotted  to  this  depart¬ 
ment  is  necessarily  curtailed  in  the  present  num¬ 
ber,  by  the  Index  and  the  extended'  reports  upon 
the  new  sugar  cane 


A  CONVENIENT  SPICE  BOX. 


The  above  illustration  represents  a  very  conve¬ 
nient  spice  box,  which  we  have  not  noticed  in 
many  families,  nor  have  we  seen  one  of  this  form 
on  sale  in  house-furnishing  stores.  We  have, 
therefore,  made  an  engraving  of  it,  which  is  so 
plain  as  to  require  little  explanation.  The  box 
may  be  made  square,  six  or  eight-sided,  or  round 
as  here  shown.  It  may  be  of  wood,  or  plain  or 
jappaned  tin,  or  of  other  material.  Any  tin-work¬ 
er  could  make  one.  The  various  spices  are  kept 
in  the  several  divisions,  while  the  grater  (1)  fits 
into  the  center. 


TOWEL  BARS. 


This  is  so  common  a  piece  of  furniture  as  to 
need  no  description.  We  present  the  above  only 


as  a  good  pattern  which  anybody  can  take  to  a 
cabinet-maker  to  be  imitated.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  two  of  the  bars  are  outside  of  the  center, 
which  allows  of  several  towels  being  dried  at  a 
time  without  their  hanging  together.  We  have  a 
different  pattern  which  we  like  still  better  for  com¬ 
mon  use,  but  could  not  show'  its  construction  by 
an  engraving.  It  is  so*rewhat  similar  to  the  fold¬ 
ing  clothes-dryer  described  below,  but  on  a 
smaller  scale. 


FOLDING  FURNITURE. 


Clothes-dryer  Open. 


In  our  visit  to  the  recent  Exhibition  of  the 
American  Institute  at.  the  Crystal  Palace,  wre  saw 
nothing  which  pleased  us  more  than  a  lot  of 
Cram’s  folding  chairs,  tables,  bedsteads,  settees, 
clothes-dryers,  &e.  Almost  every  variety  of 
house-furniture  seemed  to  he  constructed  for  fold¬ 
ing  together  and  packing  into  the  smallest  possi¬ 
ble  space.  Above  is  an  example  of  one  of  the 
simplest.  When  spread  out  it  occupies  about  as' 
much  space  as  four  chairs  set  together,  and  yet 
affords  hanging  room  equivalent  to  a  clothes-line 
80  feet  in  length  ;  that  is,  there  are  20  rods,  each 
4  feet  in  length, 
no  one  of  which  is 
directly  under  an¬ 
other.  In  the  side 
cut  is  the  same 
implement  folded 
together,  so  as  to 
occupy  little  more 
space  than  a  short 
ladder.  They  are 
made  of  various 
sizes,  giving  from 
15  to  160  feet  of 
drying  surface, and 
cost  at  retail  from 
60  cents  to  $6  00. 

With  an  arrange-  Clothes-dryer  closed, 
ment  like  this, 

which  could  be  stored  in  a  corner  when  not  want¬ 
ed,  the  housewife  would  be  almost  independent  of 
the  weather  on  washing  days,  while  the  cost  is 
little  more  than  that  of  clothes  lines  enough  to 
wear  as  long  as  one  of  the  folding  dryers.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  advantages  of  being  able  to  wash 
when  one  wishes  to,  and  not  having  to  bring  in, 
rinse  and  carry  out  the  clothes  if  a  storm  chances 
upon  washing  days,  and  also  the  saving  of  wear 
upon  garments  hanging  in  the  wind,  we  must  put 
this  dow’n  as  an  economical  “  labor-saving  ”  im¬ 
plement. 

No  man  ruins  his  health  without  bringing  the 
consequences  down  upon  himself.  Like  Samson, 
he  destroys  the  temple,  and  buries  himself  in  the 
ruins. 


SAUSAGE  AND  “HASH”  CUTTER. 

How  many  wearisome  hours  are  passed  ham¬ 
mering  away  with  the  inevitable  bowl  and  chop¬ 
ping  knife,  from  week  to  week,  and  month  to 
month — not.  to  mention  the  days  required  at  the 
sausage  making  season.  There  is  no  better  food 
than  finely  chopped  hash,  hut  how  many  good  house¬ 
wives  are  absolutely  compelled  to  forego  the 
pleasure  of  serving  it  up,  simply  for  want  of  the 
time  and  strength  required  to  prepare  it.  This 
labor  may  be  greatly  lessened  by  the  use  of  a  sim¬ 
ple,  cheap  implement,  like  the  one  shown  above. 
It  consists  of  a  plain  box,  in  which  a  series  of 
knives,  c,  r,  are  set  near  each  other,  between 
which  play  the  square  iron  pins,  d,  fastened  into 
a  roller,  b.  When  the  cover  is  shut  down,  the 
meat,  or  meat  and  potatoes  for  hash,  are  dropped 
through  the  opening,  a.  The  spiral  motion  of  the 
teeth  moves  the  materials  along  gradually,  and 
they  are  finally  dropped  out  of  a  hole  in  the  bot 
tom  at  the  other  end  of  the  machine.  The  dis 
charging  opening  is  under  b. 

The  boxes  are  made  of  both  wood  and  iron,  and 
cost  at  retail  from  $2  to  $9,  according  to  the  size 
— the  latter  price  being  for  large  machines  used 
at  sausage  manufactories.  Those  having  two 
rows  of  knives,  one  row  on  each  side  of  the  box, 
and  costing  $3^  to  $4J-  are  perhaps  the  cheapest, 
in  the  lung  run,  for  family  use.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  saving  of  labor,  it  may  be  added  that  such 
a  machine  would  contribute  to  the  health  of  child¬ 
ren,  and  grown  up  fast  eaters  particularly,  since 
such  persons  usually  “  bolt  ”  food  in  a  state  whol¬ 
ly  unfit  for  the  slow  digestion  or  dissolving  pro¬ 
cess  carried  on  in  the  stomach.  If  people  will  not 
masticate  their  food  with  the  instruments  nature 
has  provided,  it  is  certainly  desirable  that  ma¬ 
chinery  should  be  used  for  the  purpose,  rather 
than  that  they  should  tax  their  digestive  organs 
with  large  pieces  of  meat,  which  lie  for  hours  as 
an  irritating  poultice,  before  they  can  be  entirely 
worked  up  by  even  the  strongest  stomach. 


“  Stuffing  Sausages  ”  is  hard  work  for  the 
“  chest,”  as  every  one  knows  who  lias  tried  it  for 
a  few  hours.  Our  engraving  shows  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  cheap  and  effective  machine  for  accom¬ 
plishing  this  work  easily  and  rapidly.  It  differs 
little,  in  general  form,  from  the  old-fashioned  im¬ 
plement.  The  tin  cylinder  is  made  of  large  size, 
and  rests  near  the  center  upon  two  pivots  or  ears. 
It  is  lifted  out,  or  tipped  up,  when  putting  in  the 
meat.  The  handle  of  the  follower  is  fitted"  with 
cogs,  and  is  carried  forwards  and  backwards  by 
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cog-wheel  turned  with  a  crank,  and  it  is  moved 
with  great  loros  by  a  little  power  applied  to 
the  handle.  They  are  sold  at  $1  75  and  upward, 
according  to  the  size.  Where  a  considerable  sup¬ 
ply  of  sausages  is  made  in  a  family,  one  of  these 
implements  will  be  found  both  convenient  and 
economical.  _ _ _ 

POISON  ANTIDOTES. 

Every  one  should  be  fully  aware  of  tbe  best 
remedies  for  some  of  the  more  common  poisons, 
so  as  to  be  ready  to  act  at  once  in  any  emergency'. 
We  will  name  some  of  these  remedies  — only  one 
or  two  at  a  time,  that  each  one  may  become  fixed 
m  the  mind.  Read  the  thrilling  sketch  on 
page  213,  and  you  will  never  forget  what  an¬ 
tidote  to  give  for  Corrosive  Sublimate — rather, 
we  think,  you  will  never  leave  that  “  bug  poison  ” 
where  a  child  can  possibly  get  to  it.  It  is  better 
to  administer  albumen  (white  of  eggs)  beat  up 
with  a  little  water,  but  no  delay  must  be  allowed. 
The  only  hope  of  counteracting  this  deadly  poison 
lies  in  prompt  action.  If  eggs  are  not  on  hand  at 
once,  give  large  and  repeated  doses  of  Hour  mix¬ 
ed  with  water,  or  better  with  sweet  milk.  Milk 
itself  is  a  partial,  if  not  complete  antidote  for  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate. 

Arsenic. — The  best  antidote  for  this  poison  is  a 
chemical  substance  called  Hydrated  Peroxide  of 
Iron ,  freshly  prepared,  which  can  only  be  obtained 
of  a  druggist.  But  do  not  wait  for  this.  While 
it  is  being  sent  for,  and  at  the  first  moment  after 
discovering  that  arsenic  has  been  taken,  pour 
down  dose  after  dose  of  water  slightly  warmed, 
promoting  vomiting'  by  thrusting  the  finger  or  a 
feather  down  the  throat.  Keep  up  this  until  the 
stomach  has  been  literally  washed  out,  at  least  a 
dozen  times.  A  friend  of  ours  took  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  arsenic  in  mistake  for  cream  of  tartar, 
but  discovering  his  error  soon  after,  he  ran  to  the 
stove  and  commenced  drinking  all  he  could 
pour  down  of  lukewarm  dish  water,  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  there.  As  fast  as  this  was  thrown 
up  he  took  another  dose,  and  in  this  way  actually 
swallowed  and  vomited  half  a  pail  full  of  water. 
He  recovered  without  any  other  remedy.  This 
treatment  is  good  for  most  kinds  of  poison  it 
adopted  soon  enough. 


BEST  THING  FOR  BURNS. 

It  may  be  put  down  as  a  settled  fact  that  the 
very  best  application  for  all  kinds  of  burns  and 
scalds  is  an  immediate  application  of  dry  wheat 
flour.  It  is  without  controversy  better  than  any 
and  all  of  tbe  “  healing  salves.”  turpentines,  oils, 
“  pain-killers,”  &c.,  that  can  be  named.  We 
speak  positively  on  this  point,  because  it  is  one 
decided  by  the  best  physicians,  and  we  have  had 
abundant  practical  proofs  of  its  efficacy. 

Heat  disorganizes  the  flesh,  deadens  the  cuti¬ 
cle  or  outer  skin,  and  admits  air  which  is  irrita¬ 
ting.  A  good  coating  of  flour,  shuts  out  the  air, 
soothes  the  irritation,  and  dries  up  the  fluids 
thrown  out.  Do  not  imagine  that  “something 
healing  ”  must  be  applied.  Not  all  the  salves  in 
the  world  can  mend  broken  flesh.  You  can  stick 
together  broken  glass,  or  wood,  with  wax  or  glue. 
You  can  weld  together  severed  iron,  but  no  such 
treatment  is  applicable  to  flesh  disorganized,  cut 
m  burned  away.  Nature,  so  to  speak,  has  a  way 
of  her  own,  and  only  one  way  to  repair  a  breach 
in  the  flesh.  The  healing  material  comes  from 
within »  If  the  hand  be  cut,  bring  the  severed 
parts  together,  hold  them  there  steadily,  cover  up 
the  part  from  the  air  and  from  external  injury  and 
the  healing  will  go  on  so  long  as  there  is  no  dis¬ 
turbance.  If  frrni  curiosity,  or  anxiety,  or  olher 


cause  you  disturb  the  half  formed  new  flesh,  a  sore 
will  be  the  consequence. 

We  repeat,  for  all  kinds  of  burns  or  scalds, 
however  severe,  put  on  only  a  thick  coat  of  flour 
If  a  hard  crusty  mass  be  formed  so  as  to  produce 
irritation,  after  a  day  or  two  wash  ofT  the  surface 
carefully  with  blood-warm  water,  dry  partially,  and 
put  on  more  flour,  but  never  disturb  the  actual 
surface  of  the  sore  until,  when  entirely  healed, 
the  scab  falls  off  of  its  own  accord.  Our  word  for 
it,  this  treatment  will  best  promote  the  cure  of 
burns.  But  a  short  time  since  a  child  upset  a 
dish  of  boiling  water  into  its  bosom,  producing  a 
fearful  scald  upon  the  whole  front  of  its  body. 
The  mother,  chanced  to  be  a  reader  of  the  Agri¬ 
culturist,  and  noted  our  remarks  on  this  topic 
some  two  years  ago.  She  immediately  applied 
flour  and  flour  only,  binding  it  on  with  a  cloth 
loosely  so  as  not  to  produce  irritation.  The  child 
was  soon  soothed,  and  in  a  very  few  weeks  was 
entirely  healed,  with  scarcely  a  scar  remaining. 
This  is  but  one  of  many  similar  instances  that 
have  come  to  our  knowledge  from  time  to  time. 


BAKING  BEETS. 


A  correspondent,  who  has  traveled  in  Italy, 
says  that  one  of  the  interesting  novelties  in  that 
country  was  “  Baked  Beets,”  carried  hot  from  the 
ovens  and  sold  in  the  streets  at  almost  all  hours 
of  the  day.  He  tried  them  as  a  matter  of  curios¬ 
ity,  at  first,  and  found  them  very  delicious  when 
eaten  with  butter,  salt  and  pepper.  Thousands 
buy  and  eat  them  thus,  and,  not  un frequently, 
make  up  an  entire  meal  in  this  way.  This  is  not 
new'  to  us.  In  Volume  XIII.,  page  117,  we  re¬ 
commended  baking  beets,  and  we  can  assure  all 
who  will  adopt  this  mode  that  they  will  fold  it 
much  superior  to  boiling,  as  baking  renders  them 
much  more  tender,  sweet  and  juicy. 


Into  which  are  thrown  all  sorts  of  paragraphs — such  as 
Notes  anil  Replies  to  Correspondents,  with  Useful  or 
Interesting  Extracts  from  their  Letters ,  together  with  Glean¬ 
ings  of  various  kinds  from  various  sources. 

To  Correspondents. — More  than  a  page  of  interesting 
“  Basket  Matter,”  has  been  crowded  out  of  this  number 
by  the  Index,  &c.  This  could  not  be  helped— a  peck 
measure  can  not  be  made  to  hold  a  bushel  by  any  process 
we  know  of.  But  we  shall  have  the  bushel  measure  itself 
during  the  next  eleven  months. 

Spring  and.  Fall  Transplanting. — P.  L.  S. 

Peach,  Cherry  and  Dwarf  Pear  trees,  are  transplanted 
with  more  safety  in  Spring  than  inAutumn.  Strawberries 
may  be  transplanted  at  almost  all  times  from  April  to 
October  inclusive,  except  at  the  bearing  season  in  June 
and  July.  The  best  times  are,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
settled  in  April  or  May,  and  in  August  or  September, 
when  the  runners  are  rooted  sufficiently  to  be  taken  up. 

Shade  Trees. — These  as  well  as  fruit  trees  may  very 
properly  be  set  out  in  the  Fall.  We  prefer  Spring  for 
planting  Evergreens.  See  under  Orchard  and  Nursery 
and  the  Lawn,  page  243  of  the  November  number,  also, 
“  Choice  Ornamental  Trees,”  on  page  258. 

Grafting:  Pcacli  Trees. — “Subscriber,”  at 
Shirleysburg,  Pa.  Peaches  can  be  grafted,  but  budding  is 
safer  and  preferable  on  many  acconnts. 

Covering-  Raspberries. — J.  0.  Jackson,  New¬ 
castle  Co,  Delaware.  We  think  there  will  be  no  necessity 
foi  covering  raspberries  in  your  latitude,  unless  more  ten¬ 
der  varieties  than  the  Antwerp,  Fastolf  or  Brinkle’s 
Orange.  We  protect  these  kinds  here,  by  bending  them 
down  carefully  and  putting  on  two  or  three  inches  of  soil. 

Tar  around  Trees,  and  Raising  Ever¬ 
greens—  S.  S.  Wiest,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  Tarapplied 
to  trees  may  prevent  mice  from  girdling  them,  but  it 
stops  the  pores  and  injures  the  trees.  It  may  be  put  on 
paper  or  cloth  and  wound  on  loosely,  if  desired  Raising 
evergreens  from  seed  was  treated  of  at  length  on  page 
13  of  this  volume,  January  No.,  and  chapters  on  evergreen 
trees  and  shrubs  can  be  found  at  pages  108-9,  May  No. 
Further  iuformation  will  be  given  in  the  next  volume. 


Grape  and  55 1  a  clt  berry  Catlings.—  TI.  A 

W.,  New-York.  Crape  cuttings  maybe  made  as  soon  as 
the  frost  has  killed  the  foliage,  say  from  tire  middle  of 
October  to  the  middle  of  December.  Blackberries  aid 
raspberries  arc  propagated  by  suckers  from  tire  roots 
i  ather  than  by  cuttings.  The  roots  themsfrtves  are  some¬ 
times  cut  up  and  planted  when  the  largest  possible  num¬ 
bers  are  wanted  from  a  fi  w  plants.  One  to  one  and  a 
half  feet  in  length  is  sufficient  forlhe  grapecutting.  Leave 
hut  a  few  inches  out  of  ground  when  planting  in  Spring. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  earth  come  in  contact  with 
every  part  of  each  cutting  when  buried  for  the  Winter, 
although  a  bank  should  be  raised  over  the  w  hole. 

Strawberry  Plants  by  ITIail. — J.  M.  Weaver. 
Henry  Co.,  Tenn.  Small  plants  may  be  forw  arded  by 
mail,  but  they  need  to  be  cramped  so  much  and  put  up 
with  moss,  or  damp  packing,  andaie  subject  to  so  much 
hard  usage  in  mail  bags,  that  it  is  safer,  and  in  the  end 
cheaper  to  send  all  live  plants  by  express. 

King  Pbilip  Coral  is  brown  or  dark  yellow.  If 
S.  H.  J.,  of  Mich.,  has  it  of  a  light  yellow,  it  must  have 
hybridized  with  some  oilier  kind  growing  near. 

King  Fliilip  Corn. — T.  R.  J.,  and  others.  We 
shall  probably  have  ‘.his  in  abundance  for  distribution 
next  Winter,  if  it  is  desired.  Have  none  ready  now. 

American  Ivy  and  Palilins.— Mrs.  C.  Stan¬ 
ley,  Jefferson,  Midi.  The  American  Ivy,  (Virginia  Creep¬ 
er,)  is  propagated  from  the  root.  A  plant  obtained  at  the 
nurseries  costs  about  25  cents.  Dahlias  are  raised  from 
the  bulbs  rather  than  from  seed,  as  referred  lo  elsewhere. 

Sugar  Cane  Seed  Wanted.- F.  A.  Bissell,  Tol¬ 
land  Co.,  Conn.  There  will  be  plenty  of  this  seed  on 
sale,  during  the  Winter,  by  different  dealers.  It  is  too 
early  to  have  the  market  price  fixed  as  yet.  Great  care 
will  beneeded  in  the  selection.  We  already  hear  of  spu¬ 
rious  seed — mixed  with  Doura  Corn. 

Peanuts.— Thanks  to  J.  II.  P.,  for  drawing— in  cn 
graver’s  hands. 

Onions  anti  Parsueps.— Our  queriest  will  find 
directions  lor  raising  the  former  on  pages  57,  91  and  163  of 
this  volume.  Good  parsueps  can  not  be  raised  from  the 
seed  of  wild  varieties. 

Prying  Pumpkins. — P.  L.  S.,  and  others.  See 

page  206. 

liookii  uu  Draining  and  Cranberry  C  ul¬ 
ture. — Jas.  Leslie,  Toronto.  The  only  American 
books  on  these  topics  are  Munn’s  Land  Drainer,  price  50- 
cents,  and  Eastwood’s  Cranberry  Manuel,  price  i.0  cents. 
Diaining  has  been  pretty  fully  discussed  in  this  volume 
ol  ihe  Agriculturist,  of  which  the  back  numbers  can  be 
supplied,  as  noted  elsewhere. 

Poudrette,  Tafeia,  Arc. — Robt.  Wash,  Albany 
County,  N.  Y.  These  are  French  and  Chinese  names 
for  night  soil,  (human  excrements  )  The  articles,  sold 
under  these  names,  are  prepared  from  the  materials  re¬ 
moved  from  the  privy  vaults  in  our  cities,  by  mixing  with 
dried  muck,  peat,  charcoal  dust,  plaster,  Ac.  If  w  ell 
made,  that  is.  not  too  much  diluted  with  the  muck  or  other 
absorbents,  they  are  undoubtedly  good  fertilizers  The 
good  or  had  quality  depends  entirely  upon  the  honesty 
and  good  management  of  the  manufacturers. 

Pianos.— Miss  C.  P..  of  Buchanan  Co.,  Missouri. 
We  should  be  very  glad  to  comply  with  your  request  lo 
select  a  piano  in  this  city,  without  the  generous  commis¬ 
sion  offered,  but,  thougli  a  lover  of  music,  we  do  not  con¬ 
sider  ourselves  a  good  judge  of  .any  musical  instrument 
e-xcept  the  human  one.  Miss  P.  will  find  in  our  adverti¬ 
sing  columns  the  business  card  of  Boardman,  Gray  &  Co  , 
whose  pianos  are  in  (ygh  repute  the  country  over. 

Rarberries.— To  “  Michigander.”  These  glow  in 
a  wild  state,— abundantly  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island.  They  aie  also  found  in  some  parts  of  New-York 
and  Connecticut,  and  elsewhere.  They  are  usually  in¬ 
creased  in  numbers  by  dividing  the  roots,  but  may  be 
raised  lrorn  seed. 

Osier  Willows  for  He«lgc». — T.  Pomeroy,  nt 
Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes  that  he  has  50  rods  of  Osier 
hedge,  which  bids  fair  to  be  successful.  He  wishes  the 
results  of  others  with  this  plant. 

Pumpkins,  Lima  Keans,  &c.— T.  T.  Hawks 
of  York  Co.,  Maine,  writes  as  follow  s  :  X  planted  thirty- 
pumpkin  seeds  aboutthe  20lh  ofMay,  on  old  pasture  land 
newly  broken  up,  and  manured  them  lightly.  After  they 
commenced  running,  I  pinched  the  ends  off  the  vines 
as  suggested  in  the  Agriculturist,  when  they  sent  out 
side  shoots,  and  1  now  have  some  75  ripe  pumpkins 
weighing  from  fifteen  to  forty  pounds  apiece. 

I  also  planted- a  few  Lima  Beans,  May  23d,  and  now 
have  vines  24  feet  high,  with  ripe  clusters  of  pods  15  feet 
from  the  ground. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


iSeports  of  J^xiserimeiits  uiitk  the  Dliiuese  Swffssr  Cune. 


Ntimt  of  Experiments 

State 

County. 

Lat¬ 

itude 

1  .  Wm.1V anzer . 

Conn. 

Litchfield  . . . . 

<ir 

2.  Win.  Csocker . 

N  V 

Erie  . . 

43  • 

3.  Thomas  R.  Joynes.  jr.. 

Va... 

Acco  uiac 

38  • 

4.  William  J.  Tracy . 

R.  1 

Providence... 

411“ 

5.  Howard  Williamson _ 

Pa.  . 

Chester . 

46  “ 

6.  Hubert  Greaves .  . . 

Ohio  . 

Sandusky  . . . . 

414° 

7.  William  Chase . 

R  I... 

Providence 

411° 

8.  A.  W.  Russell . 

N  Y 

St  Lawrence 

441“ 

9.  J.  Seldeii,  by  John  Hall 

Pa  . 

Pike . . 

41  j° 

10.  J.  Selden,  by  1'.  Grimes i Pa. . . 

Pike . 

414“ 

11.  Daniel  Colklesser .. . 

M  . 

Washington 

391“ 

12.  Alfred  H.  Brown . 

421° 

13.  C.  P.  Vancil  . . 

ill  .. 

Sangamon  . . . 

40  ° 

14.  S.  Sayer . . 

Ohio  . 

Cochocton . . 

491“ 

15.  Dr.  S.  S.  Keene . 

It  1.. 

Providence . . 

42  * 

16.  John  A.  Bunce . 

43i° 

111. 

41 

Jnd. 

411° 

Ind. 

38  9 

20.  S.  C.  Pruden . 

Iowa 

Van  Buren.. . 

401° 

39  j* 

Ky.. . 

38*  • 

23.  Wm.  Kerr* . 

Ohio . 

39  * 

Ind... 

41 

25.  S.  Williams . 

N.  Y. 

Seneca- . 

431“ 

26.  Alfred  S.  Whidden _ 

N.  H. 

Strafford  . 

43f“ 

27.  Hiram  Wilson . 

C.W. 

43  “ 

421° 

29.  Tliaddeus"  Pomeroy _ 

N.  Y. 

Onondaga.. . . 

421“ 

30.  8.  S.  Moser .  . 

Ohio. 

Trumbull .... 

411“ 

Pa. . 

40J° 

Hi... . 

4  1 

Ohio 

4  1 

34  J.  S.  Woodward  .  . 

N.Y 

Niagara . 

43  “ 

35.  Frederic  1’.  Bissell _ 

Conn 

Tolland . 

411“ 

36.  Samuel  S.  Thompson... 

N.  J 

Salem . 

391“ 

43  0 

38.  S.  W.  Martin . 

JNJ.  V 

421® 

39.  T.  Cather . 

Va.. 

Taylor...  ... 

394“ 

-10.  A.  G.  Weed . 

Iowa. 

Howard . 

431“ 

41.  Joseph  Troth, . 

Iowa 

Linn . 

42  • 

42.  J.  N  Weaver . 

Tenn 

Henry . 

364* 

43  James  Pott . 

Fa. .  . 

Fulton . 

40  “ 

44.  11  G.  lluling . 

Ill...  . 

Lasalle . 

411“ 

Ind. 

4i*° 

Ohio 

4ii° 

42  ° 

48.  Johu  Dexter . 

Conn 

Windham  .  . . 

4U“ 

Me  . . 

441® 

50.  JohnBrqwn . 

Ind  . . 

Harnson. . . 

384“ 

4or 

52.  Charles  M.  Keep . 

Mich. 

Calhoun . 

424“ 

53.  E.  W.  White . 

N  V 

St.  Lawrence 

441“ 

111 

40i° 

Ohio 

41  0 

56.  F.  A.  Fleming . 

Pa  . .  . 

Clearfield ... 

41  “ 

57.  Geo.  R.  Pelton - 

Ohio. 

Trumbull .... 

4li“ 

58.  J.  Mcltorie . 

N.  Y. 

Wayne . 

Soil. 


Sandy  loam . . 

Sandy  loam . _ . 

Sandy  loam . . . . 

bight  sandy  loam . ... . 

Slate,  subsoil  porous . 

ltich,  black,  stiff  loam . 

Sandy  loam  ....“. . 

Sandy . 

Sandy  gravel  . 

Damp  loam, 'shelly  sandstone. 
Sand,  rubbuge,  &c.,  well  rotted 
Rich  garden  loam. 

Black  loam . 

Sandy  loam . 

Clay  loam _ 

Sandy  loam 


Sandy  loam . |None 


M  a  UUre . 


None.  ^  . . 

Plaster.  . ... 

None., . ...... 

Ilog-yard . . . 

None  . . . 

None . . . 

Stable . 

Barn-yard  &  leach’d  ashes 
Sod— leached  ashes  m  hill 

None— old  garden . 

None . 

1  stable,  1  ashes  &  plaster. 

None . . 

A  little  barn-yard . 

Barn-yard . . 

None—new  land . 


Sandy  loam,  rich  prairie. 

Sandy  loam  . . 

Prairie  loam . 

Clay  bank . 

Clay  soil . 

Light  sandy  soil . 

Sandy  loam.. . 

Clay . 

Good  garden . 

Light  sandy  loam . 

Dark  sand  and  gravel . 

Sand  loam . 

Black  loam . 

Clay  loam . 

Clay,  with  a  little  black  loam. 

Sandy  loam . 

Coarse  gravel . . . 

Sandy  lOain . . 

Sandy  loam . 

Sandy  gravel . . . 

Sandy  loam . 


None . 

None— an  old  fence  row.. 

Old  bam  used  to  stand. . . . 

None . . . 

None . . 

None . . . 


None . 

Slightly . 

Coarse  stable. 


Good  prairie . 

Sandy . 

Clay  loam . 

Slate  soil . 

Black  loam . 

Black  sandy  loam  . 

Clay  loam . 

Sandy. . . . . 

Sandy  loam . 

Good  garden . 

Sandy  loam . 

Clay  loam . 

Clay  loam . 

Garden  loam . 

Sandy  loam . 

Stiff  clay . 

Sandy  loam . 

Loam . 


None .  ... 

Compost  and  leaf  mold . . . . 

None . 

None . 

Bam-yard . 

None . . . . 

A  little  bam-yard . 

None . . . 

Poultry  Droppings.. . . 


None _ _ 

None.. _ 

Bam  yard. 

None _ 

None....  . 


Bam-yard . . 

Bam-yard’. . . . 

None . . . 

Old  bam-vard . . . 

Barn-yard.. . 

None . . . . 

Stable  manure  and  ashes 
Bam-yard . 


Bam-yard . 

lien  manure  and  ashes. 


Bam-yard. 


Planted  1 
at 

about  1 

Headed  I  Height 
out  \attimeof 
about  j  heading. 

About  the  time 
of  ripening. 

Height  \ 
attimeof] 
npem  g  | 

Diame'r 

footfm 

ground. 

May  25 

Sept.  1 

9  feet 

Killed  Sept.  30 

12  feet 

1  inch 

May  20 

Sept.  24 

7  •• 

Killed  Oct.  1 

April  7 

Aug  15 

10  ■■ 

Ripe  Sept.  15 

14  ■ 

1)  •• 

May  20 

Aug.  30 

Killed  Sept.  29 

84  •• 

J  •• 

May  9 

10  •• 

Ripe  Oct.  15 

12 

1 

June  15 

Sept.  12 

12  • 

13  ■ 

2  •• 

May  15 

Aug.  31 

12  • 

Ripe  Oct.  1 5 

13  - 

1 

May  29 

Oct.  5 

81 

14  • 

June  5 

Sept.  17 

Killed  Sept. 29 

10  *• 

I) 

June  1 

Sept.  18 

Killed  Sept.  29 

10) 

14  " 

May  15 

Aug  15 

Ripe  Sept  25 

12)  • 

H  • 

May  26 

Sept.  20 

51 

Killed  Sept.  30 

4  " 

May  16 

10 

Ripo  Sept.  14 

11  ■ 

It  ' 

May  15 

10 

Ripe  Sept,  15 

12 

1) 

May  22 

Sept.  6 

10  ■ 

Cut  Sept,  29 

11  • 

1)  ' 

May  27 

Oct.  12 

12  • 

1)  ' 

May  23 

9  •• 

Ripe  Oct.  15 

11  " 

May  12 

Aug.  28 

114  • 

Ripe  Sept.  24 

14)  ■ 

14  " 

M.l-J.l 

Ripe  Oct.  12 

12)  • 

1)  •• 

June  14 

10  -• 

Ripe  Sept.  20 

IS 

1) 

April  30 

Aug.  10 

Ripe  Oct.  1 

14  ~ 

14.  •• 

May  15 

Sept.  15 

Ripe  Oct.  1 

12  •• 

May  20 

Sept.  1 

11  • 

Ripe  Oct.  15 

14  • 

14  *’ 

Slay  10 

Aug.  24 

Killed  Oct.  15 

13  •• 

14  •' 

May  15 

Sept.  15 

12  ■■ 

Killed  Oct.  5 

14  " 

Slay  20 

Sept.  1 

12  ■ 

14  " 

Slay  18 

Sept.  1 

11)  • 

Ripe  Oct.  16 

13)  -• 

14  " 

June  1 

Cut  Oct.  14 

14  •• 

14  “ 

Slay  25 

Sept.  15 

9 

Ripe  Oct.  30 

11  •* 

14  " 

Slay  20 

Ripe  Oct.  19 

10 

14  " 

June  8 

Sept.  10 

9  •• 

Bio'n  d’n  0.15 

11  ■ 

1  •• 

May  27 

Sept.  6 

10  •• 

Ripe  Oct.  15 

14  * 

14  • 

May  28 

Sept.  15 

10  ■ 

Ripe  Oct.  15 

13  •' 

H  " 

Slay  25 

Sept.  10 

12  ■  ■ 

14  '• 

1  ~ 

Slay  7 

Aug.  15 

9  •• 

Ripe  Sept.  15 

12  •• 

1)  • 

Slay  26 

Sept.  1 

9 

Killed  Oct.  2 

11  • 

14  " 

Slay  26 

Sept.  12 

12  •• 

Slay  23 

10  ■  ■ 

Ripe  Oct  22 

12  • 

Slay  19 

Sept.  15 

10  •• 

Killed  Sept.  28 

Slay  10 

Ripe  Oct  4 

13  '■ 

11 

Slay  10 

Aug.  15 

9  '  ■ 

Ripe  Sept.  18 

13 

14  •* 

May  15 

Ripe  Sept.  30 

12 

14  '• 

Slay  21 

Sept.  1 

9  v 

Ripe  Oct.  10 

11  • 

1  ~ 

June  1 

Slay  26 

Killed  Oct  20 

10  •* 

1  • 

Slay  15 

10  • 

Killed  Sept  *9 

12  • 

1)  - 

May  13 

Sept.  0 

10  ■ 

Killed  Sept.  29 

11 

1 

Slay  16 

Sept  15 

9 

Killed  Oct  22 

9)  •• 

1  •• 

May  15 

Aug.  15 

10 

Ripe  Sept.  20 

13  • 

If  ' 

Slay  21 

Killed  Oct.  19 

12 

1)  " 

May  23 

Sept.  5 

9 

Ripe  Oct  18 

11  • 

May  25 

Aug.  25 

10 

Ripe  Oct  31 

13  ■ 

14  •' 

May  25 

4ug.  20 

10 

Illpe  Sept.  25 

13 

2  ■ ' 

Slay  21 

Sept.  3 

10) 

Ripo  Oct  15 

12  •' 

1)  " 

June  3 

Sept.  14 

74  • 

Killed  Oct  20 

8  •• 

14  - 

May  27 

Sept.  15 

Ripe  Oct.  15 

May  13 

9  • 

Killed  Oct.  20 

10  • 

1 

.  Condensed  lixtracls  from  letters  accom¬ 
panying'  tlie  above. 

No.  21  (of  tabular  reports  above).— John  Frazier,  O. 

•• _ I  planted  late,  June  14,  as  an  experiment,  and  the 

Cane  fully  matured  This  crop  has  even  surpassed  the 
highest  expectations  of  all,  so  far  as  I  know ,  and  X  am 
daily  hearing  from  nearly  every  part  of  the  county.  Every 
farmer  is  trying  to  secure  seed  for  another  year.  From 
the  trials  here-abouts,  the  stalks  average  a  pint  of  juice 
each,  and  6  pints  make  one  of  good  syrup.  An  acre  will 
produce  about  15,000  stalks,  giving  full  300  gallons  of 
syrup.  The  cost  of  cultivation  is  about  the  same  as  In¬ 
dian  Corn - ” 

No.  22. — S.  M.  Berry,  Ivy.  “ _ I  have  tried  the  Sugar 

Cane  ;  am  pleased  with  it,  and  believe  it  will  fulfill  the 
expectations  formed.  Owing  to  the  season,  my  seed 
was  in  the  ground  20  days,  and  only  about  )  came  up, 
weak  at  first.  The  syrup  made  in  September  was  bitter. 
A  second  trial,  made  Oct.  20,  after  two  heavy  frosts,  pro¬ 
duced  a  much  better  syrup.  Seed  appeals  heavy,  sound 
and  good ...” 

No  23.— W.  Kerr,  Ohio.  “ _ Your 3-cent  P.  O. stamp 

pacaage,  I  put  on  two  square  rods _ Pressed  it  Oct.  5, 

with  wooden  rollers,  which  took  out  only  part  o I  the 
juice,  but  good  sized  stalks  gave  a  pint  each  From 
the  plol  1  obtained  3  gallons  of  thick  molasses  equal  to  the 
best  Sugar  house  syrup - ” 

No.  24.— Zech  Beesan,  Inu.  “ _ i  have  made  400 

gallons  of  syrup,  some  of  it  very  good  ,  grained  a  little. 

No.  25  — S  Williams,  N.  Y.  “ - The  seed  panicles 

appeared  Aug  24,  and  by  the  middle  of  September  the 
seeds  began  to  be  tinged  with  brown  ;  but  though  the  frost 
kept  off'until  Oct  IB,  they  neither  filled  or  ripened  more. 
The  largest  stalks  were  11  inch  in  diameter  below  the 
lower  joints,  and  were  sweet  and  remarkably  juicy, 
through  their  entire  length.  The  main  stalks  were  over 
13  feet  high.  Cows  eat  them  with  a  gusto,  when  cut  in 
short  oblique  pieces - As  Sorghum  affords  twice  the  nu¬ 

triment  of  coni  grown  forsoiling,  it  is  very  profitable  for  8 
forage  crop  ;  but  I  think  it  can  only  be  profitable  for  syrjp 
with  the  aid  of  a  powerful  crusher..  ..What  are  we  to  do 
for  seed  ...”  Get  it  from  more  southern  localties. — Ed. 

No.  26.— A.  S.  Whiddan,  New-Hampshire.  “....Our 
first  frost  Sept.  29.  A  killing  frost  a  few  nights  later  de¬ 
stroyed  all  hope  of  maturing  seed.  1  think  that  had  the 


past  Summer  furnished  the  usual  amount  of  sunshine,  the 
seed  would  have  been  safe,  especially  so,  as  a  few  hills 
matured  last  year  on  the  same  plot.. .  .Our  syrup  making 
conveniences  were  primitive  enough — a  common  sugar 
crusher  which  took  out  perhaps  half  of  the  juice  ;  com¬ 
mon  Iron  boilers  of  a  cook-stove,  with  no  ceremony  save 
adding  a  small  dessert  Bpoonful  of  milk  of  lime  to  each  pail¬ 
ful  of  juice,  thrown  in  while  the  juice  was  boiling. . .  .We 
obtained  at  the  rate  of  a  quart  of  excellent  syrup  to  a  pail¬ 
ful,  or  say  8  quarts  of  juice I  should  mention  that  the 

cane  stood  out  until  the  middle  of  October — through  sev¬ 
eral  severe  frosts _ ”  This  is  from  Stratford  County, 

New-IIampslure,  and  in  latitude  431”. — Ed. 

No  27.— Hiram  Wilson,  Canada  West,  latitude  43°. 
"  . .  Our  seed  was  planted  too  thickly— in  hills  i2  to  24 
feet  apart— but  the  stalks  generally  attained  1  inch  in  di¬ 
ameter,  some  of  them  14  inches,  and  10  to  11  feet  in  hight. 

_ Oct.  12,  8  days  before  anything  like  a  killing  frost 

here,  we  tried  40  green  stalks,  by  cutting  them  in  pieces, 
bruising  with  a  mallet,  and  pressing  out  the  juice  as  be3t 
we  could  by  a  very  awkward  and  imperfect  process.  We 
obtained  6  quarts  of  juice,  which  made  1  quart  of  good 
rich  syrup.  We  think  it  highly  probable,  if  not  settled 
beyond  doubt,  that  with  proper  cultivation  and  manage¬ 
ment,  the  Chinese  Sugar-Cane  will  thrive  here,  and  pro¬ 
duce  100  or  more  gallons  of  good  rich  syrup  per  acre. 
- ”  So  much  for  Canada. 

No.  28.— John  Crapo,  Iowa.  “ - 1  cut  a  few  canes  Oct. 

Isi,  peeled  them,  put  them  In  a  boiler  over  the  stove,  and 
left  them  with  wife  to  attend  to....  I  was  astonished  at 
the  amount  of  good  thick  molasses  quickly  obtained. 
Several  who  have  tested  it,  say  It  is  a  great  ways  ahead 
of  anything  of  the  kind  ever  brought  here  for  sale.  I  have 
saved  all  the  seed  likely  to  grow,  and  mean  to  plant  an 
acre  next  year.. . -My  neighbors  all  want  seed  which  I 
cannot  spare  I  direct  them  to  you ”  We  shall  prob¬ 
ably  be  able  to  send  out  to  each  subscriber  desiring  It,  a 
much  larger  qantity  of  seed  than  was  given  last  Winter. 
—Ed. 

No.  29. — T.  Pomeroy,  N.  Y  “ _ I  planted  on  the 29th 

of  May  and  4th  of  June  Sept.  9th,  carried 'six  stalks  to 
our  county  fair  and  received  a  premium  of  $5.  Oet.  14th, 
I  cut  the  cane  and  laid  it  upon  the  ground.  Three  inches 
of  snow  fell  upon  it  hut  melted  away  the  next  day.  Oct. 
18th,  1  carried  2,000  stalks  4  miles  to  a  wooden  mill  and 


obtained  100  gallons  juice,  which  1  boiled  down  on  the 
20th  and  21st,  in  iron  kettles,  to  25  gallons  syrup.  The  syr¬ 
up  is  very  sweet  to  the  taste,  but  leaves  an  unpleasant 
after  taste  resembling  bitter,  which  characterizes  all  the 
syrup  made  in  this  region  ami  will  prevent  the  future 

planting  of  the  cane  unless  it  can  he  remedied _ ”  This 

point  is  remarked  upon  elsewhere. — Ed. 

No.  30.— S.  S.  Moser,  Ohio.  “....My  plot,  one-eighth 
of  an  acre,  planted  May  25,  came  up  in  about  a  week,  and 
very  slender,  sickly  looking  things  the  plants  were.  The 
excessive  wet  weather  washed  out  nearly  half  of  them 
above  ground.  Under  the  circumstances  it  took  6  to  8 
weeks  to  get  one  foot  high,  but  after  that  you  could  al¬ 
most  see  the  growth.  When  killed  by  frost,  the  last  ol 
October,  the  stalks  were  10  to  11  feet  high,  and  4  to  14 
inches  in  diameter.  With  a  rude  mill,  similar  to  the  one 
described  on  page  237,  October  No.,  1  pressed  out  juice 
enough  for  10  gallons  of  very  superior  syrup,  which  I 
could  readily  sell  here  at  $1  per  gallon. ..  .A  good  iron 
mill  would  have  expressed  double  the  amount  of  juice 
from  the  same  quantity  of  canes. 

No.  31. — Enoch  Engle,  Penn.  “ _ Planted  one-tenth 

acre  May  20.  This,  like  Indian  com,  grew  slowly  for  a 
long  time  . .  Oct.  19,  a  heavy  frost  partially  killed  it  j  only 
a  part  of  the  seed— about  a  half  bushel— was  ripe.  Oct. 
20,  we  extracted  20  gallons  of  juice  with  a  simple  set  of 
rollers,  and  obtained  four  gallons  of  good,  but  rather  thin 
syrup.  Fifty  selected  caneB  gave  10  quarts  of  juice,  with 
only  about  two-thirds  of  the  juice  pressed  out.  Hogs, 
Horses  and  Cows,  ate  the  canes  greedily. . . .” 

No.  33.— L.  Eastwood,  Lucas  Co.,  Ohio.  “ _ I  plant¬ 

ed  18  square  rods  ;  about  one  halfdrowned  out,  the  balance 
I  succeeded  in  keeping  above  weeds  and  water.  From 
this  I  obtained  16  gallons  of  syrup.  I  first  made  a  mill 
with  6  inch  rollers,  but  with  no  cogs  and  it  would  not 
draw  in  the  cane.  I  next  got  new  twelve  inch  rollers  with 
spurr  wheels,  and  running  the  canes'  twice  through, 
pressed  out  most  of  the  juice - At  different  trials,  10  se¬ 

lected  canes  gave  9  pints  of  juice. .  ..1  crushed  12  different 
lot  of  cane  grown  in  this  county,  with  a  variety  of  culture 
and  soil,  grinding  it  at  different  stages  of  maturity  and  one 
lot  after  the  stalks  were  frozen  soft.  The  riper  the  canes 

the  better  the  syrup.  Thcfreezing  did  not  hurt  the  juice _ 

I  boiled  in  iron,  in  brass  and  in  tin  vessels.  The  tin  boil¬ 
ers  made  the  nicest  syrup.  I  have  made  a  better  syrup 
than  I  can  buy  here  —  lam  well  plea**;  *>»»  m»  success, 
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and  full  of  faith  in  the  utility  of  this  plant,  and  believe  it  will 
pay  in  this  latitude,  even  in  such  seasons  as  the  past  has 
been....” 

No.  34. — J.  S.  Woodward,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  “ - X 

planted  120  hills,  three  feet  apart  each'way,  with  seed  re- 
ceired  from  you.*.. Oct.  15,  cut  and  pressed  it  in  a  mill 
made  of  two  beech  rollers,  costing  $2,  besides  two  rainy 
day’s  work... -.Obtained  from  the  plot  (4  rods  of  ground) 
8  gallons  syrup  of  fine  quality,  though  not  quite  equal  to 
the  best  Sugar  House....” 

No.  35.— F.  P.  Bissell,- Conn.  “....Ihave  made  some 
as  nice  syrup  as  I  ever  saw.... I  am  convinced,  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  making  syrup  from  Chinese  Sugar-Cane  will 
be  a  profitable  business  in  old  Connecticut.” 

No.  36.— Sam’l  S.  Thompson,  N.  J.  “ _ We  made 

sundry  experiments  at  different  stages  of  growth,  running 
the  canes  through  a  common  cider  mill.... Our  syrup  is 
better  than  any  we  have  bought  for  a  year _ We  obtain¬ 

ed  more  juice,  with  a  larger  per  centage  of  syrup,  from 
entirely  ripe  eam-s,  than  when  the  seed  was  in  the  dough 
state . ” 

No.  37.— S.  H.  Jenks,  Mich.  “ _ Planted  package 

you  sent  me  in  60  hills  ;  got  35  gallons  of  juice;  made  4 
gallons  of  good  thick  syrup  ;  cut  canes  Oct.  3. 

No.  38. — S.  W.  Martin,  N.  Y.  “ _ I  cut  up  142  canes, 

pounded  them,  boiled  them,  strained  out  the  juice,  proba¬ 
bly  did  not  get  one-half  of  it,  but  I  got  over  a  gallon  of 
syrup  which  was  awarded  a  premium  at  the  County  Fair. 
....My  wife  used  some  of  the  syrup  in  about  a  gallon  of 

plum  preserves,  for  which  it  proves  to  be  very  nice _ 1 

I  shall  hardly  get  any  seed  unless  from  three  canes  I  have 
taken  up  with  the  earth  adhering,  aud  put  them  in  boxes 
under  shelter. .. .” 

No.  39.— T.  Cather,  Va.  “ _ Planted  yourletterpack- 

age  on  10  rods ;  hoed  out  the  weeds  twice  without  plow¬ 
ing.. ..Imade  ten  gallonsof  excellent  syrup  or  molasses, 
notwithstanding  the  cold  season  and  late  planting....” 

No,  40.— A.  G.  Weed,  Iowa,  “ _ Seed  planted  very 

late  and  young  plants  much  injured  by  grain. .. .Seeds 
had  begun  to  turn  at  the  time  of  frost,  Sept.  28.  I  think  in 
ordinary  seasons  the  seed  will  ripen  in  Northern  Iowa. . . . 

1  made  a  small  quantity  of  superior  syrup,  about  Sept. 
20....” 

No.  41.— Joseph  Troth,  Iowa  “ _ Corn  planted  at 

the  same  time  (May  10,)  mostly  lotted  in  the  ground,  but 
the  Cane  seed  nearly  all  came  up  and  grew  slowly  at 
first  but  in  warm  weather  it  grew  finely... .A  frost  on 
Sept  30,  nipped  the  corn,  but  not  the  Sugar  Cane  which 
is  now  (Oct.  12.)  still  growing,  and  suckers  shoot  up  from 
the  main  stalk....” 

No.  42. — J.  N.  Weaver,  Tenn.  “ _ I  planted  in  hills 

2  feet  apart  in  rows  3)  feet  apart..  .Made  one  gallon  of 
excellent  syrup  to  the  square  rod. 

No.  43.— James  Pott,  Pa.  “ - 1  manufactured  45  gal¬ 

lons  of  syrup  this  season  from  not  over  one-third  of  an 
acre,  while  with  my  rude  machinery,  1  am  satisfied  that 
fully  15  per  cent  of  the  saccharine  matter  remained  in  the 

cane _ I  feel  well  paid  for  my.  labor.  The  syrup  is  of 

a  better  quality  than  that  purchased  at  75  cents  to  $1  per 
gallon. 

No.  45.— A  Foster,  Ind.  “  —  A  neighbor  traveling  at  the 
West,  “  farm-hunting,”  chancing  to  pass  by  Mr.  Foster’s 
sugar  works,  stopped  and  gleaned  some  items.  Mr,  F. 
planted  one  acre,  and  obtained  450  to  500  gallons  of  eyrup, 
resembling  in  color  and  consistency  the  best  New-Orleans 
molasses,  and  fully  equal  to  it  in  quality. ...Planted  on 
prairie  soil.  Crushed  with  wooden  rollers  which  ex¬ 
pressed  only  about  i  of  juice.  Boiled  down  to  one-fifth  in 
sheet  iron  pans  Saleratus  used  to  neutralize  acid. ...” 

No.  46.— J.  B.  Hungerford,  Ohio.  “....Planted  one 
ounce  of  seed  on  25  rods  of  ground.. ..Pressed  the  cane  in 
a  wooden  mill  and  obtained  17  gallons  of  good  palatable 
molasses,  superior  to  that  purchased  of  grocerymen....” 
Not  room  now  for  your  good  and  full  description  of  Mill. 
Imphee  noted  elsewhere. — Ed. 

No.  48.— John  Dexter,  Conn.  “....From  225  hills  ob¬ 
tained  6  gallons  of  very  superior  syrup. . . .  Crushed  canes 
with  a  roller  used  for  pressing  leather,  which  took  out 
only  a  portion  of  the  juice.  Fair  sized  stalks  yielded  a 
pint  of  juice  each . . .  Boiled  down  6  or  7  gallons  to  one . .” 

No.  49.— J.  L.  Stevens,  Maine.  Latitude  44®  22'.  “ . .  In 
a  small  experiment,  obtained  a  little  syrup,  very  sweet 

and  of  excellent  flavor— wish  I  had  a  barrel  of  it _ Add  to 

j  above  table  for  No.  12.  Success  to  the  Agriculturist _ ” 

No.  50.— J.  Brown,  Ind.  “ - The  Sorghum  is  no  hum¬ 

bug.  I  planted  J  acre,  and  made  40  gallons  of  superior 
molasses. ...The  speculators  ‘  Out  West’  are  already 
looking  very  wise  and  verry  happy,  in  the  hope  of  making 
a  grand  speculation  out  of  the  African  Imphee . . . .  ”  See 
remarks  elsewhere.— Ed. 

No  51. — A.  McClelland,  Ohio.  *-.... From  your  pack¬ 
age  I  raised  225  good  stalks,  and  many  suckers  which  I 

fed  out - Raised  1100  good  stalks  from  Washington  seed. 

Cut  worms  injured  it  considerably ....  Pounded  aud  coiled 


100  stalks  from  your  seed,  and  made  3  quarts  goodmolas- 
ses..From  the  1100  stalks  run  once  through  a  simple  wood¬ 
en  mill,  I  got  80  gallons  juice  which  made  over  11  gallons 
of  as  good  syrup  as  I  ever  bought  for  $1  12  per  gallon.... 

Plowed  my  crop  once  and  hoed  it  three  times _ One 

man  here  will  have  over  100  gallons  of  syrup,  many  others 
from  12  to  40  gallons. . . .  You  have  my  sincere  thanks  for 
your  labor  in  introducing  the  seed  so  widely  among  farm¬ 
ers _ ” 

No.  52. — Chas.  M.  Keep,  Michigan.  “....With  a  small 
wooden  mill,  too  small  to  be  of  much  value,  I  obtaiued  7 
pounds  of  thick  syrup  from  140  canes..  ..Left  home  be¬ 
fore  finishing  the  grinding _ ” 

No.  53.— E  W.  White,  St  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  lati¬ 
tude  44®  35'  “ - Sowed  on  southerly  side  of  woodshed 

and  house,  in  3-feet  rows,  seeds  6  inches  apart;  found  to 
be  too  thick  ;  should  be  in  4-feet  rows,  and  hills  3  feet 
apart  ...  Seed  yielded  1  to  6  stalks  each,  average  about  4 
stalks.... Season  cold  and  backward  up  to  middle  of 

July - Oct.  1,  took  50  stalks,  the  productof  14  orl5. seeds 

only  ;  stripped  off  leaves  ;  cut  into  pieces  of  2  to  4  inches  ; 
crushed  and  pressed  in  Ilickok’s  Cider  Mill  (seepage  227, 

Oct.  No.) ;  boiled  down  to  4  gallon  thick  molasses _ Oct. 

24,  by  same  process  as  above,  140  canes  gave  one  gallon 
of  molasses,  with  probably  one  half  the  saccharine  matter 
left  in  stalks.  Both  samples  of  molasses  of  better  quality 
than  that  from  the  South. . . .  The  leaves  eaten  greedily  by 

cows  increasing  the  quantity  of  milk _ Oct.  81,  a  few 

stalks  left  standing  for  seed,  averaging  12  feet  in 
hight,  one  head  has  now  ripe  good  seed.  The  seed  on  the 
other  stalks  about  half  good....”  This  is  the  far¬ 

thest  point  north  where  the  seed  has  been  reported  to 
ripen. — Ed.  . 

No.  54. — H.  G.  Ainsworth,  Ill.  “....From  seed  you  sent 
me,  planted  May  25,  as  in  table,  I  raised  one  bushel  of 
seed ....  Intend  to  go  into  its  cultivation  more  extensively 
another  year,  as  I  consider  this  county  well  adapted  to 
raising  it,  and  it  is  also  valuable  for  fodder....” 

No.  55.— D.  B.  Simmons,  Ohio.  “ _ Planted  4  acre  as 

above,  in  hills  31  feet  each  way,  6  to  10  seeds  in  a  hill. 
Did  not  remove  suckers ...  Built  a  rough  mill,  but  am  now 
(Oct.  29.)  cutting  canes  in  a  common  straw-cutter,  boiling 
the  pieces,  and  condensing  the  extracted  sweet  in  a  cop¬ 
per  kettle.  I  have  thus  far  got  one  gallon  of  first-rate  syr¬ 
up  from  each  12  hills,  averaging  about  6  stalks  each. 
(About  300  gallons  to  the  acre  by  this  imperfect  process  !) 

. . .  .The  syrup  thus  far  made  is  superior  to  any  molasses, 
or  even  to  Stewart’s  refined  syrup.  There  is  no  humbug 
about  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane.... Hogs,  horses  and  cattle 
eat  every  portion  of  the  cane  after  the  juice  is  extracted-” 
(Canes  pressed,  without  cutting  and  boiling,  should  no1 
be  fed  to  ca'tle.— Ed.) 

Notin  Table. — S.N.  Cox,  of  Bartholomew  Co., Ind.  “..j 
write  this  to  say  that  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane  will  grow 
and  ripen  in  Indiana,  and  that  we  enn  hereafter  make  our 
own  molasses  Aere....From  less  than  half  an  acre  we 
made  75  gallons  of  thick  molasses,  superior  to  the  New- 
Orleans,  and  I  think  equal  to  Maple.  My  mill  was  two 
Oak  logs,  15  inches  in  diameter.  It  would  not  work  until 
we  put  in  cogs. ..  .We  did  not  extract  over  two-thirdsof 
the  juice.  We  boiled  in  common  sugar  kettles  used  for 
making  Maple  Sugar.... From  several  experiments  at 
different  stages  of  growth,  we  conclude  there  is  as  much 
syrup  and  nearly  as  good,  when  the  seeds  are  brown  as 
w  hen  fully  ripe,  but  the  fully  ripe  canes  give  syrup  of  a 
finer  flavor..  ..Removing  the  heads  and  blades  and  letting 
the  canes  stand  a  few  days  I  think  gives  more  and  better 
syrup.... We  tried  it  for  sugar,  but  it  did  not  grain  very 
well _ ” 

Roswell  Plummer,  of  Middlesex  County,  N.  J.,  has 
made  the  most  careful  experiments  in  this  vicinity.  We 
expected  a  full  report,  but  he  now  chances  to  be  absent 
at  the  South.  The  following  are  extracts  from  his  mem¬ 
orandum  book  :  Planted  June  2 _ Sept.  21,  100  selected 

green  canes  gave  13  gallons  juice,  yielding  5  quarts  of 

good  molasses _ Oct.  6,  cut  515  B>s.  cane  ;  took  off  leaves 

and  tops,  gave24  gallons  of  sap. . .  .6  square  rods  gave'2,120 
lbs.  of  cane,  yielding  964  gallons  of  sap.  .*.40  square  rods 

(4  acre)  gave  14,220  lbs.  of  cane  (over  7  tons) _ Oct.  12, 

selected  ripest  canes  and  obtained  1  gallon  very  fine 
quality  molasses  to  6  gallons  }f  juice  (This  was  equal  to 

any  syrup  we  ever  tasted. — E  d.) _ Have  tried  distillation 

and  obtained  one  gallon  of  very  fine  Spirits  from  6  gallons 
of  sap....  Nov.  4,  cane  badly  frozen  in  the  field,  but  we 
are  making  one  gallon  of  very  fine  molasses  from  four  gal¬ 
lons  of  sap.  ...The  best  results  obtained  by  boiling  juice 
immediately  on  expressing  it,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible 
...  .Boiling  down  quickly  in  shallow  pans,  with  nothing 
added  for  cleansing,  and  strained  after  condensation 
through  flannel  to  remove  all  specks,  we  obtained  very 
clear,  light  colored  syrup. 

DEFERRED  REPORTS. 

A  large  number  of  excellent  reports,  giving  details, 
came  in  after  the  above  was  made  up  and  stereotyped. 
Several  of  them  will  be  given  hereafter.  Among  them 


we  may  name :  Benjamin  Fenn,  Jr.,  Trumbull  Co., 
Ohio,  (very  complete)  ;  B.  I.  Talbot,  Hardin  Co.,  Iowa  ; 
II.  Williamson,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.;  John  S.  Strong,  Meigs 
Co.,  Ohio  ;  R.  T.  Ostrander,  Walworth  Co.,  Wis.,  (espe¬ 
cially  interesting ;)  Eli  Smedley,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.;  Jas. 
II.  Stout,  Wheeling,  Va.;  Jas.  C.  Kelsey,  Linn  Co., 
Iowa;  Wm.  Chase,  Providence  Co.,  R.  I.;  G,  Morse, 
Claymont,  Del.;  Wm.  G.  H.,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.;  Wm.II. 
Bolmar,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.;  Lyman  Lawrence,  Van 
Buren  Co.,  Mich.;  Wm,  Wilton,  Alleghany  City, 
Pa.;  Geo.  L.  Squire,  Knox  Co.,  Ill.,  Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  reports  are  made,  but  it  will  be  impossible  to 
refer  to  all.  Messrs.  Fenn  and  Ostrander  give  favorable 
results  upon  making  sugar.  Another  article,  in  the  Jan. 
No.,  will  give  the  more  important  particulars  in  the  de¬ 
ferred  reports. 


roil  THE  BOYS  AN1)  GIRLS  ONLY. 

Work  For  Winter  Evenings. 

By  work  we  mean  employment,  and  to  use  a  thought 
suggested  by  another  person,  it  is  work  which  will  beeomo 
play  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  it,  just  as  play  be¬ 
comes  work,  and  hard  work  too,  if  we  don’t  feel  in  the 
mood  of  it. 

The  work  we  have  to  suggest  will  be  new  to  a  great 
many  of  our  readers,  though  not  to  all  of  them.  We  want 
•to  get  at  least  one  person,  in  every  family  where  the  Ag¬ 
riculturist  is  taken,  to  edit  a  newspaper.  We  want  to 
have  a  Home  Journal  started  in  every  household.  Who 
applies  for  a  situation?  Who  is  ready  to  entertain  the 
plan. 

We  have  no  personal  ends  to  advance;  we  don’t  pro¬ 
pose  to  open  an  exchange  list,  and  ask  for  a  copy  of 
every  paper  published  according  to  our  suggestion,  but  we 
are  in  earnest  in  our  recommendation,  and  hope  it  will  be 
followed  by  a  great  many. 

“A  newspaper  in  every  family  !  a  printed  newspaper?” 
No,  a  written  one.  We  think  that  there  are  things  hap¬ 
pening  every  day  which  may  be  treasured  up  very  suc¬ 
cessfully  by  those  who  are  on  the  look-out  for  news,  and 
which  in  the  course  of  a  week  will  fill  several  columns 
and  be  quite  entertaining  to  all  who  are  allowed  to  read 
the  record.  The  thing  has  been  done,  and  we  shall  try  to 
tell  how  others  may  do  the  same  thing  again. 

First,  an  editor  is  wanted  ;  an  enterprizlng  lad,  or  a 
girl  of  ready  mind,  who  is  willnig  to  take  all  the  trouble, 
and  do  all  the  work  if  necessary.  [The  rest  of  our  article 
is  confidential,  and  addressed  to  the  editors  alone.) 

We  advise  you  first  to  issue  a  Prospectus,  informing  the 
family  that  you  intend  to  publish  a  weekly  paper,  to  be 
called  “  The  Home  Journal,”  “  Our  Paper,”  or  whatever 
else  you  please  to  name  it ;  and  to  be  issued  every  Satur¬ 
day  evening,  just  after  supper  ;  and  inviting  all  who  wish, 
to  send  you  communications  and  advertisements.  Then 
proceed  to  prepare  the  first  number.  Each  one  must  de¬ 
cide  for  himself,  about  the  size  of  the  paper  he  can  afford 
to  publish.  We  recommend  as  the  best  size  and  shape,  a 
half  sheet  of  foolscap  paper  folded  once  ;  a  small  sized 
letter  sheet  answers  very  well ;  note  paper  is  too  nar¬ 
row.  Papers  of  this  size  are  easily  kept  without  folding  ; 
they  are  easily  read,  and  when  an  enlargment  is  demand¬ 
ed,  or  an  “  extra”  is  called  for,  it  is  a  very  simple  matter 
to  stitch  [wo  sheets  together,  either  one  within  the  other, 
or  back  to  back.  Let  the  name  be  written  or  printed  in  a 
bold  hand  across  the  first  page  with  the  motto,  and  the 
register  number  ;  thus : 

OUR  HOME  JOURNAL. 

Designed  to  interest  and  Prqfit  the  Family. 

A.  B.  C.,  Editor  j  “  Tall  oaks  from  little  (  Published  every 
and  Proprietor.  |  acorns  grow.”  )  week,  at  home, 

Vol.  I.  No.  I. 

Draw  a  lifle  under  ths  title,  and  another  line  perpen¬ 
dicularly  through  the  middle  of  each  page.  The  next 
thing  is  to  secure  the  reading  matter  which  should  be 
wholly  original,  and  which  in  most  cases  the  editor  him¬ 
self  will  have  to  write.  It  will  do  him  no  harm  if  like 
Franklin,  he  has  everv  kind  of  work  to  do.  But  he  need 
never  lack  topics.  He  may  enlarge  upon  any  subject  he 
pleases,  and  offer  his  criticisms  with  perfect  independence. 
He  may  record  all  the  news  of  the  week,  remembering 
that  people  like  best  to  read  about,  the  things  they  are 
most  familiar  with.  He  can  give  personal  items  respect¬ 
ing  all  the  members  of  the  family  ;  and  if  his  paper  ap¬ 
pears  well,  very  likely  by  Christmas  day  he  will  have 
some  new  books  to  “notice.”  A  very  nice  pleasant  seat 
that  editor’s  chair  will  be.  Some  planning  will  be  requis¬ 
ite  to  “  make' up  ”  the  paper,  and  get  every  article  into 
its  proper  limits  ;  and  to  get  all  the  pictures  original  or 
selected,  well  arranged.  The  editor  will  have  numer¬ 
ous  confidential  talks  with  different  members  of  the  fami¬ 
ly,  and  at  certain  hours  through  the  week  will  be  mys¬ 
teriously  busy  in  his  private  “  office.”  But  no  one  wil' 
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kiuiw  exactly  whatjs  to  appear,  till  Uie  carrier  delivers 
Uie  payer  at  the  appointed  hour.  And  then  the  interest 
felt,  as  one  after  another  takes  it  up,  and  passes  his  com¬ 
ments  on  it,  or  expresses  his  surprise  at  some  important 
announcement ! 

This  is  a  great  deal  better  than  what  is  called  “com¬ 
position  writing,”  and  gives  the  writer  practice  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  occurrences  of  every  day  life.  It  is  better 
than  “  keeping  a  journal,”  because  it  allows  greater  va¬ 
riety,  with  less  stiffness.  And  as  a  matter  of  family  his¬ 
tory,  we  know  nothing  to  equal  it.  A  plan  like  this  pur¬ 
sued  for  years,  even  with  occasional  interruptions,  will 
give  one  a  tile  of  documents  which  will  be  worth'  their 
weight  in  silver,  as  time  rolls  on. 

For  Uie  encouragement  of  beginners,  we  will  only  add 
that  years  ago  a  lad  whom  we  knew  pursued  the  plan  here 
described,  and  not  only  conferred  great  pleasure  on  others 
out  derived  personal  advantage  from  it.  We  are  not  at 
liberty  to  mention  his  name,  but  we  know  that  he  “  holds 
the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,”  and  bids  fair  to  exert  a  wide 
influence  as  an  editor  of  papers  more  widely  circulated 
trian  tnose  he  prepared  so  long  ago.  On  the  other  hand, 
1  school  boy  whom  we  know,  has  just  brought  in  his  paper 
for  Oct.  24,  which  discusses  among  other  things  “  file 
weather,”  “boat-building,”  “school  items,”  and  the  ser¬ 
mons  he  heard  on  Sunday.  And  to  show  what  he  thinks 
if  ttie  plan,  and  how  successful  he  is,  we  copy  two  of  his 
articles  ;  a  thing  he  had  no  idea  of  when  he  wrote  them. 

From  “  Our  Home  Journal,"  of  Oct.  21 
REFLECTIONS  ! 

Yes,  ’Lis  time,  this  is  the  sixteenth  number  of  my  paper, 
f  never  thought  it  would  last  so  long  and  give  me  so  much 
pleasure.  The  first  number  was  written  one  afternoon 
soon  after  1  came  here  :  I  felt,  very  homesick  and  wanted 
something  to  do.  Little  did  I  think  what  w  ould  follow 
less  do  I  thing  that  l  ever  repented  the  writing  of  that 
first  copy  or  the  consequences  which  you  see  every  week. 
From  Ike  Some. 

TUBE  ROSE. 

It  has  flowered  1  Seven  beautiful  w  hite  blossoms  are  on 
its  stalk  ;one  has  just  been  picked  ;  two  bid  fair  to  open 
to-morrow  and  two  the  day  after.  No  flower  ever  gave 
me  so  much  pleasure  as  this  tube  rose.  I  never  had  one 
before,  in  fact,  never  saw  one.  i  have  watched  it  with 
great  care  and  1  feel  fully  repaid.  Oh!  how  sweet  it  is1! 
Many,  many  thanks,  to  Miss.  H. 


Sec  Were  SSoys  ami  tiirla-all  of  You  ! 

We  do  not  offer  any  special  premiums  to  grown  up 
people— we  can  not  afford  it  without  giving  them  a  poor¬ 
er  paper.  But  we  have  just  concluded,  for  once,  to  make 
a  special  offer  to  the  Boys  and  Girls,  even  if  we  lose  a 
little  money  by  it  the  first  year. 

We  have  on  our  table  a  great  copy  of  Webster’s  Un¬ 
abridged  Dictionary— as  large  as  a  large  Family  Bible, 
and  containing  nearly  1,400  pages.  This  book  we  could 
not  do  without,  it  contains  so  much  information  about 
almost  every  word  in  the  English  language  It  cost— w  e 
do  not  remember  how  much — but  we  can  buy  some  of 
them  now  at  $5  each,  and  we  wish  every  boy  and  girl  in 
the  country  had  one.  This  is  a  great  sum  for  a  boy  or 
girl  to  raise  for  even  so  great  a  treasure.  But  you  can 
earn  one.  Suppose  you  start  out  with  a  copy  of  the 
Agriculturist,  and  show  it  to  the  people  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  ask  every  one  to  subscribe  to  a  club  of  ten  or 
more,  at  60  cents  each.  Get  all  you  can  in  your  own 
place,  and  if  your  number  is  not  made  up,  then  go  over 
into  some  other  neighborhood  where  you  are  acquainted, 
and  if  necessary,  write  to  your  uncles  or  acquaintances, 
and  tell  them  what  you  know  about  the  Agi  iculturist,  and 
ask  them  to  send  you  their  names.  (The  papers  need  not 
all  go  to  one  or  two  Post-Oflioes.)  If  you  do  tlii?,  and  get 
40  names,  and  send  them  to  us  with  SOcentseach,  wc  will 
buy  a  new  copy  of  this  large  Dictionary  and  send  it  to 
your  house  without  cost  —no  matter  where  you  live— and 
w  ith  your  name  written  in  it.  If  any  of  the  subscribers 
rou  get,  think  the  paper  is  worth  a  dollar  to  them,  and 
they  are  willing  to  pay  you  that  much,  you  can  keep  all 
over  the  80  cents  apiece. 

Let  us  tell  you  also,  that  if  you  try  this  plan  you  will  get 
more  than  the  Dictionary — you  will  get  business  experi¬ 
ence,  and  learn  the  art  of  persuasion,  which  is  of  great 
practical  use  to  every  one. 

Who  will  get  the  Big  Dictionary  ?  llow  many  must  we 
send  to  Mr.  Merriam  for  ?  Shall  wc  write  to  him  to  print 
an  extra  edition,  right  off ? 


Tlie  Problems. 

We  have  received  nearly  a  peck  measure  full  of  letters 
containing  replies  from  Boys  and  Girls,  to  former  prob¬ 
lems,  and  have  a  number  of  fine  engravings  to  present,  but 
Ihe  Index,  Title  page,  and  other  matters  necessary  to  the 
closing  number  of  the  volume  have  left  us  no  room.  We 
shall,  in  future  numbers,  have  a  whole  page  at  least,  of 
matter  specially  interesting  to  our  younger  readers. 


A  Special  Favor  Asked. 

Il  will  be  a  matter  of  special  convenience  if  our  readers 
.will  renew  their  subscriptions  for  the  coming  year,  and  send 
in  new  names,  as  early  this  month  as  possible,  since,  at  the 
best,  we  shall  be  overrun  with  work  for  a  few  days  tow. 
aids  the  close  of  this  month,  and  the  fore  part  of  the  next- 
Farther,  the  clerks  begin  correcting  the  lists  and  writing 
wrappers  for  the  next  month,  as  soon  as  the  number  of  the 
preceding  month  is  mailed.  It  will  be  no  more  trouble  to 
sit  down  and  write  your  name.  Post  Office,  County  and 
State,  (all  that  is  necessary,)  and  enclose  the  subscription, 
when  you  read  this  item,  than  it  wiil  be  to  do  it  at  Christmas 
or  Netv-Y'ears.  Please  oblige  us  in  the  above  matter, 
and  we  too,  may,  perhaps,  have  a  holiday  at  New-Yrears, 
which  will  be  a  novelty  to  us.  Last  New-lrears  our  re¬ 
spite  consisted  in  helping  to  open  503  letters,  to  prevent 
their  crowding  upon  a  larger  number  the  next  day. 


Ail  i'or  EigSity  Cents S!! 

We  ask  attention  to  ‘lie  last  two  pages  of  this  number, 
containing  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  this  volume.  The 
Prospectus  promised  five  hundred  articles  in  a  volume— 
the  Index  contains  over  one  thousand  references,  though, 
of  course,  many  of  them  relate  to  short  answers,  &c.,  but 
all  give  information. 

So  much  for  the  past  volume.  The  next  volume  will 
be  ONE  THIRD  LARGER,  or  allowing  the  same  space 
for  advertisements,  market  reports,  and  such  like  mat¬ 
ters,  the  reading  matter  of  the  next  volume  will  be  nearly 
or  quite  DOUBLED. 

The  character  of  the  matter  will  be  correspondingly 
improved. 

The  number  of  useful,  instructive,  and  pleasing  engrav¬ 
ings  will  be  very  greatly  increased  ;  indeed,  we  intend  to 
furnish  from  two  hundred  and  fifty ,  to  three  hundred  illus¬ 
trations,  if  not  more,  in  the  next  volume  alone. 

Now,  with  all  the  above  improvements,  and  others  not 
enumerated,  the  entire  Volume,  (XVII.,)  will  furnished 
to  subscribers  for  Eighty  Cents  each,  where  ten  or  more 
copies  are  taken  by  one  person  or  by  a  Club. 

Or,  Six  Copies  for  Five  Dollars. 

Or,  One  Copy  for  One  Dollar. 

Will  not  this  be  a  paying  investment,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  seeds  offered  free  to  all  subscribers  for  1858  1 

Remember,  also,  two  extra  copies  (this  and  the  preced¬ 
ing)  to  all  new  subscribers  desiring  them. 

We  make  the  above  promises  and  offers  only  after  suffi¬ 
cient  experience  to  know  that  we  can  certainly  fulfill 
them. 

We  can  do  more  if  every  present  subscriber  renews, 
and  brings  along  as  many  friends  and  neighbors  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Will  not  this  be  done  1  We  think  it  will. 


3,078,792  «ems.» 

The  piece  of  type  metal  upon  which  the  letter  m 
stands  is  nearly  square,  and  printers  estimate  their  work 
by  the  number  of  thousands  of  m’s  (or  ems)  which  would 
stand  in  the  space  occupied  by  the  type  set  up.  Thus,  it 
would  take  1,150  ems  to  fill  the  space  occupied  by  this 
item,  Including  the  smaller  letters  and  the  spaces  be¬ 
tween  words,  there  is  more  than  twice  as  many  letters  on 
a  page  as  the  estimated  number  of  ems.  On  a  page  of  this 
type  ( Nonpareil )  there  are  about  10,500  ems.  On  a  page 
of  Brevier  type,  like  the  middle  pages  of  this  paper,  there 
are  0,000  ems  of  reading  matter.  In  Bourgeois  type,  like 
t  he  first  page,  there,  are  5,700  ems.  In  Agate  type,  like 
the  next  page,  there  are  15,000  ems.  It  will  be  seen  then, 
that  the  number  of  ems  indicates  the  amount  of  reading 
matter. ...  We  have  just  taken  down  from  our  shelves  six 
of  the  best  books  we  have,  which  are  sold  at  a  dollar  each 
and  are  worth  the  money — and  on  measuring  the  pages  we 
find  the  books  average  444,000  ems  each.  The  November 
number  of  the  Agriculturist  contains  252,566  ems.  As 
that  number  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  future  numbers,  the 
measurement  shows  that  estimating  only  twelve  numbers, 
the  next  volume  will  contain  3,078,792  ems,  or  about 
the  same  reading  matter  as  scvesi  good  books  costing 
each.  This  does  not  include  the  two  extra  numbers 
given  to  all  new  subscribers. ..  .We  leave  our  readers 
to  say  how  the  Agriculturist  compares  with  most  books 
offered  to  the  public,  as  respects  the  quality  of  paper 
printed  upon,  the  number  and  value  of  engravings,  and 
especially  in  a  careful  preparation  of  the  reading  matter. 


Everybody  an  “Agent.” 

Many  publishers  Offer  Premiums  to  persons  acting  as 
agents.  We  follow  the  same  course,  only  we  consider 
everybody  an  agent  and  pay  two  premiums  to  every  one, 
viz.:  Premium jfrst,  the  best  possible  paper  that  can  be 
afforded  at  the  subscription  price  ;  and  Premium  second, 
three  packages  of  seed  to  every  one.  We  therefore  “  by 
these  presents,”  as  the  lawyers  say,  do  hereby  constitute 
and  appoint  every  present  and  future  reader  of  this  paper 
as  a  special  authorized  agent  to  forward  the  interests  of 
the  Agriculturist,  in  his  or  her  neighborhood. 

Wc  now  consider  the  work  intrusted  to  good  hands  and 
shall  rest  assured  that  it  will  be  well  done. 


'FaiE  BAKI5IS7S  BOHEN  ©FFKB 

Will  be  continued  through  this  year ;  that  is,  every  new 
subscriber  for  1858,  desiring  them,  will  be  furnished  with 
this  and  the  preceding  number  withqut  charge. 


Sc  Mail  Postage  Stamps  and  Eoltg. 

We  have  received  thousands  of  stamps  which  were 
badly  injured  or  spoiled  by  being  stuck  to  one  another,  or 
to  the  enclosing  letter.  It  is  always  better  to  fold  up 
stamps  with  a  double  thickness  of  thin  paper  between  the 
gum  surfaces.  Then,  in  case  of  getting  damp,  they  can 
be  separated,  and  the  paper  adhering  to  each  sticking  sur¬ 
faces  can  be  removed.  If  only  one  thickness  of  paper  be 
put  between,  both  pasted  portions  may  stick  to  this,  in 
which  case  theyAiannot  be  separated  without  injury. 
Never  let  the  gummed  side  of  stamps  come  in  contact 
with  the  printed  side,  as  ten  to  one,  the  figures  will  be  de¬ 
faced  and  the  stamps  rendered  useless. 

To  mail  gold,  a  good  plan  is  to  take  a  card  or  bit  of 
pasteboard  and  split  it  open  in  the  middle,  drop  in  the  gold 
coin,  and  close  it  with  a  wafer  or  paste,  then  enclose  the 
card  or  pasteboard  and  seal  the  letter  tightly. 

It  is  seldom  safe  to  trust  money  to  the  scaling  or  closing 
of  ordinary  “self-sealing  envelopes.”  A  little  extra  paste, 
or  a  split  wafer  put  in  beyond  the  usual  seal  will  render  a 
letter  difficult  to  be  opened.  If  you  know  your  postmaster 
to  be  honest  this  is  enough  ;  if  you  do  not  know  this 
fact,  then  “  register”  the  letter. 


EanJk  Bills. 

liie  bills  on  most  unbroken  banks  of  the  country  are 
now  passably  good  here,  or  approaching  that  point.  For 
our  use  lure,  bills  on  the  unbroken  Banks  ofNew-York. 
New- Jersey  and  New-England,  are  much  the  most  desir¬ 
able,  but  when  these,  or  3-cent  stamps,  or  gold  can  not  be 
forwarded,  please  send  along  the  best  bills  you  have,  on 
Banks  in  good  credit  at  home.  The  following  table  ol 
the  discount  necessary  to  be  paid  before  bills  can  be  used 

here,  will  give  some  idea  of  their  pi  estnt  value  to  us _ bu' 

the  rates  are  growing  better  almost  daily. 

Banks  in  Discount 

O.,  Ind.,  Ivy.,  Mo . 2i<5>3 

West-Jersey . 3 

Baltimore . 3J<®4 

Interior  Penn . 3i(ffi4 

Rhode-Island . '  .4,1 

Interior  Maryland  . i(3>5 

South  and  West . 5(&7 

III.  andWis . 7(®g 


Banks  in  Discount 

New- York  State . J 

New-England . J 

East- Jersey . J 

Canada . . . ]  \(5A> 

Philadelphia  . 2i(a>2( 

Delaware . 2(021 


Two  Pieces  of  Paper— Tairee  Suggestions. 


1.  Mr.  Oren  O.  Stewart,  of  Union.  Conn.,  well  suggests 
that  “each  subscriber  when  renewing  should  send  along 
a  contribution  to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge,  such 
as  :  ..he  best  mode  of  cultivating  a  particular  crop,  a  good 
recipe,  the  result,  whether  good  or  bad,  of  the  trial  of  a 
costly  or  dangerous  recipe  on  experiment.”  The  whole 
aim  of  the  Argiculturist  is  to  collect  and  disseminate  use¬ 
ful  information!  One  valuable  hint  from  you,  reader,  if 
published  in  these  pages,  will  reach  thirty  to  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  persons  direct,  and  perhaps  a  million  others  by  be¬ 
ing  copied,  into  other  journals.  How  much  good  vou  mav 
thus  do  by  a  few  lines  ! 

2.  Please  write  on  but  one  side  of  a  sheet,  and  let  all 
business  matters  be  on  one  page  or  sheet,  and  other  items 
on  a  separate  one,  putting  your  name  and  address  on 
both. 

3.  It  is  always  better  to  name  at  the  beginning  of  a 
money  letter,  just  how  much  money  is  enclosed,  and  fol¬ 
low  directly  with  a  statement  of  what  it  is  for. 


Postage  only  Six  Cents  a  Year. 

The  law  expressly  says  that  the  postage  on  periodicals 
weighing  not  over  three  mmces shall  be  one  cent  per  num¬ 
ber,  and  only  half  that  sum  when  paid  quarterly  in  ad¬ 
vance  by  the  subscriber.  The  papers  are  to  be  weighed 
dry,  and  without  the  ivrappers  used  in  mailing.  We  shal 
take  care  to  have  each  number  just  below  three  ounces 
so  that  only  one  cent  per  number,  or  1  j-  cents  per  quarter, 
or  6  cents  peryear  can  be  charged  for  postage. 


Back  Numbers  of  Vol.  XVI, 

We  shall  be  able  to  supply  from  our  stereotype  plates, 
all  the  back  numbers  of  this  volume,  that  may  be  wanted. 
The  entire  volume_will  be  supplied  in  numbers,  at  the 
office,  for  $1,  or  sent  post-paid  for  $1  12. 

•To  new  subscribers  who  have  the  November  and  De¬ 
cember  numbers  as  a  premium,  the  ten  preceding  numbers 
will  be  furnished  for  84  cents  at  the  office,  or  sent  post¬ 
paid  for  94  cents. 

Volumes  Xfl,  XIII,  XIV  and  XVI,  (not  XV,)  will  be 
supplied  neatly  bound  for  .$1  50  each.  They  are  too  bulky 
to  go  by  mail. 

Ready  prepared  covers  for  these  volumes  can  be  had  for 
25  cents  each.  The  numbers  can  be  put.  in  by  any  book 
binder  for  25  or  37  cents  per  volume.  The  covers  arc  not 
mailable. 
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Hie  Seeds  to  be  Distributed.. 

We  are  aware  it  would  be  for  our  interest,  could  we  at 
this  time,  announce  the  list  of  seeds  for  the  next  Annual 
Distribution,  but  it  is  impossible  to  do  so,  before  the  next 
number,  as  we  are  making  constant  additions.  Had  we 
not  yielded  to  the  anxieties  or  fears  of  subscribers  last 
year,  but  delayed  the  distribution  of  Sugar  Cane  Seed 
until  March,  each  of  the  first  10,000  packages  would  have 
been  twice  as  large.  The  whole  distribution  this  yeat 
will  be  completed  in  ample  time  for  the  Spring  planting* 
We  hope  to  effect  such  arrangements  with  the  various 
Express  Companies,  as  to  send  out  seeds  cheaper  by  Ex¬ 
press  than  by  mail,  to  most  points  where  there  are  ten  or 
more  subsbribers. 

MARKET  REVIEW,  WEATHER  NOTES,  4c. 

American  Agriculturist  Office,  i 
New-York,  Nov.  25,  1857.  j 

There  has  been  a  partial  revival  of  activity  in  most  branches 
of  business  during  the  past  month.  The  pressure  for  money  has 
not  been  so  severe,  and  merchants  have  operated  with  more 
confidence.  The  General  Produce  Markets  have  been  most  sig¬ 
nally  affected  by  this  improvement  in  financial  affairs,  the 
irreat  leading  agricultural  products  liavo  been  sent  forward  to 
market  and  sold  with  mure  freedom.  There  has  evidently  been 
an  increased  disposition  among  parties  having  supplies  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  to  sell  at  prevailing  rates  rather  than  to  hold  on  m  an¬ 
ticipation  of  being  enabled  to  secure  higher  prices  at  some 
future  period  The  receipts  from  the  interior  have  been  quite 
extensive,  and  as  they  have  met  with  prompt  purchasers,  there 
h  is  been  very  little  accumulation  here.  The  demand  lias  been 
generally  active,  as  well  for  export  as  for  home  use,  though  re¬ 
cently  the  unfavorable  news  received  from  Europe,  has  lessened 
the  inquiry  su  that  buyers  are  now  purchasing  such  lots  as  they 
immediately  require,  having  no  encouragement  to  extend  their 
operations.  This  is  especial  ly  the  case  with  shippers,  and  unless 

a  chau-e  for  the  better  should  occur  in  the  markets  of  the  Old 

World  “or  prices  fall  to  a  lower  average  here,  there  is  not  much 
probability  of  a  heavy  expoit  irade  for  some  time  to  come..  , . 
Our  financial  crisis  is  now  a  matter  of  history;  while  Europeans 
are  iust  experiencing  very  severe  embarrassments,  which  will 
keen  them  from  entering  into  any  new  engagements  that  they 
cm  easily  avoid  The  abundant  crops  ill  the  Old  World,  as  well 
•is  in  our  own  country,  this  your,  have  given  an  ample  supply  of 
chean  food-  and  if  wo  cannot  afford  to  sell  our  produce  at  such 
low  rates  as  will  exclude  all  competition,  we  need  not  look  for 
much  of  a  demand  from  Europe.  .  .  .  As  for  Cotton,  it  is  but 
suariuglv  sought  after,  even  by  our  own  spinners,  and  prices  are 
wholly  unsettled.  The  last  sales  effected  here  were  at  12c.  for 
Middling  Upland,  1234c.  for  Middling  New  Orleans,  and  propor¬ 
tionate  cash  prices  for  other  grades,  but  large  lots  cannot  be 
disoosed  of  at  these  quotations.  Our  available  supply  is  veiv 
lmlit  especially  of  ordinary  and  middling;  but  factors  are  quite 
willing  sellers  when  they  find  customers.  .  .  .  The  Provision 
trade  has  been  quite  tame.  The  supplies  received  from  the  m- 
I  1  ior  have  been  moderate,  hut  as  the  demand  from  the  trade,  as 
well  as  for  shipment,  has  been  limited,  prices  have  been  un¬ 
steady  In  other  branches  of  business,  there  has  been  no 
very  remarkable  change~~The  following  carefully  prepared 
list  of  prices,  will  show  the  difference  between  the  quotations 
given  ill  our  lust,  and  the  closing  prices,  to-day ; 


Oct.  22. 


Nov.  25. 


4  75  (ffi  5  25 

5  00  (ffi  8  (10 
5  25  (ffi  7  75 
5  20  (ffi  7  50 
3  50  (ffi  4  00 
3  50  (ffi  3  75 
1  1734®  1  30 
1  15  (ffi  1  50 
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Flour — Coni’n  to  Extra  State  $4  60  (ffi  5  20  SI  75  (ffi  5  20 
Common  to  Fancy  Western. .  4  60  (ffi  5  10 

Extra  Western .  5  00  (ffi  8  50 

Fancy  to  Extra  Genesee .  5  20  (ffi  7  60 

Mixed  to  Extra  Sunthem .  5  40  (ffi  7  50 

Kyf,  Flour — Fine  and  Super.  3  50  (ffi  4  6234 

•Corn  Meal . : .  3  25  (ffi  3  75 

Wheat — Canada  White .  1  25  (ffi  1  35 

Western  White .  1  15  (ffi  1  42 

Southern  White .  1  25  (ffi  1  43 

All  kinds  of  Red .  103  (3  127 

Corn— Mixed .  71  (ffi  72 

Yellow  .  Nominal 

White  .  Nominal 

OATS— Western .  48  ®  50 

giat.o .  46  ©  48 

Southern  &c .  33  ©  40 

UVE  .  78  ©  80 

Harley .  75  ©  8733 

White  Beans .  1  62}#®  1  75 

Black-eyed  Peas,  per  2  bush. .  3  50  © 

Hay,  inhales,  per  100  lbs .  45  ©3  70 

Cotton— Middlings,  per  lb —  Nominal 

Fair .  Nominal 

JIice,  per  100  lbs .  3  00  ©  4  25 

Hops,  per  lb. . . 

Pork — Mess,  per  bbl . 21  00 

Prime,  per  bbl .  17  00  © 

Beef — RepacVed  Mess .  13  00 

Country  mess  . . . . 

“  prime . .  ..... 

Hogs,  Dressed,  per  lu. . . 

Lard,  in  bbls.  per  lb  . 

Butter — Western,  per  lb . 

State,  per  lb . 

Cheese,  per  lb . 

Feathers,  Live  Geese  per  lb. 

Seed— Clover,  per  lb . 

Timothy,  mowed,  per  bushel. . 

Timothy,  reaped,  per  bushel. . . 

Sugar,  Brown,  per  lb . 

Molasses,  New-Orleans,prgl 

Coffee,  Rio,  per  lb .  10%© 

Hyson  Teas,  per  lb . 

CongouTeas . 

Tobacco— Kentucky,  &c.  pr  lb 

Seed  Leaf,  per  lb . 

WooL-Domestic  fleece,  per  lb. 

Domestic,  pulled,  per  lb . 

Hemp— Undr’d  Amer’n  pr  ton. 

Dressed  American,  per  ton - 

Tallow,  peril) .  . „  „ 

Oil  (Jake,  per  top .  30  00  ©35  00 

Potatoes— Junes,  per  bbl .  1  87  ©  2  00 

Dykeman,  per  bbl .  2  25  ©  2  75 

Carters,  per  bbl. .  . 

Nova  Seotiae,  per  bushel . 

fcHveet,  Del.,  per  bbl . 

Mercers,  per  bbl .  2  50  ©  3  00 

Sweet,  Va,.  nor  bbl .  2  00  ©  3  00 

Onjons— lied,  per  bbl .  ©  1  25 

White  and  yellow, per  bbl .  1  50  ©  1  75 

Cranberries — Per  bbl .  6  00  ©10  00 

Quinces,  per  bbl .  4  00  ©  4  50 

Apples — Common,  per  bli l —  ©  1  50 

Spitzenburgs,  per  bbl . 

Newtown  Pippins  per  bbl . 

Greenings,  per  bbl . 

Fall  Pippins,  per  bbl .  2  50  (a)  3  00 

Pears — Common,  per  bbl .  1  50  ©  3  00 

Turnips — Rut  a  biigas,  per  bbl  76  ©  1  uo 
Pumpkins — Per  100 .  4  no  ©10  00 
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Cabbages— Per  100 . 

Cauliflower— Per  dozen — 

Cei.ER  y— Per  dozen . 

Poultry — Fowls,  per  pair. . . . 

Chibkens,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  per  pair . 

Partridge,  per  pair . 

Grouse,  per  pair . 

Turkeys, per  lb . 

Geese,  each... . 

Pigs — Roasters . 

Venison— Carcass,  per  lb . 

Wo  annex  a  statement  of  the  total  receipts 
kinds  of  BreadstufTs,  by  railroad,  river  and  coastwise,  and  oi  the 
total  sales,  herd,  for  live  weeks,  ending  to-day: 

Receipts. 

Wheat-flour,  bbls .  521,000 

Wheat,  busn .  1,803  375 

Corn .  360,913 

Rye .  13*375 

Barley .  33  C25 

Oats .  107,332 

This  statement  affords  the  following  c  omparison  of  the  total 
receipts,  in  each  of  the  last  two  months: 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Ryp.  Barley.  Oats. 
24  bus. days  last  mon.,  387,000  719,000  371,000  5,300  68,000  76,500 

30bus.daysthismon  ,521,000  1,803,375  360,943  13,375  33,625  107,332 

It  also  enables  us  to  give  the  following  comparison  of  the  total 
sales  in  eacli  of  the  las*,  two  months: 

Hour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley 
24  business  days  last  mon th,  281,800  1.037,700  679,500  17,700  16.000 
30  business  days  tins  month,  493,362  1,799,125  666,250  23.375  84,375 
We  add  a  comparison  of  the  Receipts  and  Sales,  here,  for  the 
five  weeks  ending  Nov.  25,  in  each  of  the  last  two  years: 

1856.  1857. 
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Corn,  bush. . . . 

Rye,  bush . 

Barley,  bush. . 


Receipts. 

Sales. 

Receipts. 

Sales 

.  662,250 

435,045 

521.000 

493,362 

’ . 2,848,000 

2,653,400 

1,803,375 

1,799,125 

.  1,144.000 

1,160,500 

360,943 

666,250 

.  32,750 

119,900 

13,375 

23,375 

.  83,300 

57,750 

33,625 

84,375 

.  109,000 

- T - 

107,332 

— 

•  ard  Wheat  Shipments  during  eadi  of  the  last 

two  seasons  to  Nov.  1. 

1856. 

1857. 

126,457 

177,574 

.  2,166,649 

2,163,715 

Flour,  bbls. . 

"Theat,  bush . 

A  sufficient  number  of  cargoes  are  now  on  board  at  Milwau 
kee  to  carry  the  shipments  of  Wheat  beyond  those  of  last  year 
to  the  same  date. 

Buff  alo  Breadstuff s  Receipts  by  Lake  from  the  opening  of  Naviga- 
.  tion  to  Nov.  1,  in  each  of  the  last  three  years. 

1855.  1856.  1857. 

Flour,  bbls .  690,443  900,691  551,956 

W  heat,  bush .  5,077,268  5,750.268  5,473,617 

Corn,  bush .  8,377,030  8,730,894  5,524,656 

Oats,  bush .  2,238,684  1,601,643  992,505 

Buffalo  Breadstuff's  Shipments  during  October ,  1857. 

Flour  bbls .  25,221  I  Corn,  bush .  365,911 

Wheat,  bush .  1,744,752  |  Oats,  bush .  171,683 

Oswego  Breadstuff  Receipts  from  the  opening  of  Lake  Navigation 
to  Nov.  1. 

1855.  1856.  1857. 

Flour,  bbls .  196,141  144,902  77,544 

Wheat,  bush .  4,228.749  0,585,400  3,911.404 

Corn,  bush .  2,797,370  3,423,788  1.982,812 

Live  Stock  Markets/—  Receipts  of  Beeves  for  the  four 
weeks  ending  Nov.  18;  were  12,773  against  13,996  for  the  prece¬ 
ding  four  weeks.  But  these  are  more  than  sufficient  for  the  de¬ 
mand  during  the  present  time,  while  the  rich  are  curtailing 
their  expenses,  and  the  poor  are  not  able  to  buy  meat.  Receipts 
for  the  weeks  ending  Oct.*28,  were  2,981;  Nov.  4,  3,433;  Nov.  11, 
3,978;  Nov.  18,  2,381.  Prices  varied  as  follows:  Oct.  28,  no 
change;  Nov.  4,  %o.  low^r;  Nov.  11,  *%c.  lower;  Nov.  18,  lc. 
higher — making  a  decline  of  %c.  during  the  month.  The 
latest  sales  range:  Premium  Cattle,  10%©llc.;  First  quality, 
9%©10%c.;  Medium  quality,  8 %©9c.;  Poor  quality,  7 3$©7c.; 
Poorest  quality,  6%©7c.;  General  Selling  Prices,  8©10c.;  Ave¬ 
rage  Selling  Prices,  8%©8%c.  These  prices  are  for  the  esti¬ 
mated  net  weight  of  the  meat,  which  is  ordinarily  about  one- 
half  the  live  weight.  Very  fat  animals  dress  55  to  60  lbs.  beef 
to  the  100  lbs.  live  weight. 

Sheep  <iid  Lambs. — The  receipts  of  the  five  weeks  reported 
last  month  should  have  been  58,537.  The  footings  for  the  four 
past  weeks  give  43,294.  Prices  have  declined  during  the  month. 
Sheep  are  now  worth  3%©4c.  per  lb.  live  weight.  Lambs  bring 
%©%c.  more.  The  trade  is  dull  at  the  present  time,  with  free 
arrivals. 

Swine  are  in  good  supply  at  6© 6%c.  gross  weight  for  corn- fed, 
and  5©5%c.  for  distillery  hogs. 

The  Weather  during  the  latter  part  of  October  was  wet. 
In  November  a  fine  moderately  cool  atmosphere  prevailed  until 
near  the  middle  of  the  month,  when  the  first  heavy  frosts  occur¬ 
red,  since  which  time  it  has  been  quite  cool, with  alight  sprink¬ 
ling  of  snow.  .  .  .  Our  condensed  notes  read:  Oct.  23,  cool, 
frostv  morning,  day  cloudy;  24,  mild;  25  to  27,  heavy  wind  and 
North-east  rain  storm;  28  and  29,  cloudy;  3U,  clear  and  mild; 
31,  rain;  Nov.  1  to  4,  clear  and  fine;  5,  clear  a.  m.,  rain  at  night: 
6  and  7,  fine  and  mild;  8,  cloudy  and  light  rain;  9,  clear  and 
pleasant;  10,  raining  a.  m.,  clear  p.  m.;  11,  clear  and  fine;  12, 
hard  frost,  mercury  32°  at  sunrise;  13  and  14, .clear  and  growing 
cooler;  15,  very  cool  morning,  mercury  22°,  and  ground  frozen 
quite  hard;  16,  cool  a.  m.,  rain  p.m.;  17,  clear  and  warm;  18  and 
19,  mild,  cloudy;  20,  clear  and  growing  cool;  2 1,  coldest  morning 
of  the  season;  mercury  20°,  heavy  snows  at  the  West;  22, 
ground  nearly  covered  with  snow,  a.  m.,  the  first  of  1  lie  season; 
23,  milder,  rain  p.  in.;  24,  cool  and  pleasant*  though  considera¬ 
ble  cold  wind  as  on  several  days  past. 


AN  APPEAL 

TO  FARMERS,  MECHANICS.  HOUSEKEEPERS  AND 
OTHERS  WHO  NEED  LABOR  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
NEW-YORK  AND  ELSEWHERE. 

New-York,  November,  1857. 

Owing  to  the  present  severe  pecuniary  pressure,  great  num¬ 
bers  of  persons  in  this  city,  who  have  been  thrown  out  of  em¬ 
ployment,  are  willing  to  go  into  any  part  of  the  country  where 
occupation  can  he  obtained.  As  their  desire  is  to  earn  their 
subsistence  the  coming  Winter, rather  than  sutler  or  be  depend¬ 
ent  on  charity,  they  would  engage  for  low  wages.  Among  them 
are  persons  of  almost  every  age  and  variety  of  pursuit.  Child¬ 
ren  of  both  sexes,  young  men  and  women,  those  with  and  with¬ 
out  families,  steady  mechanics,  reliable  laborers,  and  many 
sewing  women  and  girls,  who  would  turn  their  hands  to  any 
work  for  which  they  might  be  competent.  The  persons  referred 
to  mostly  belong  to  the  respectable  industrious  classes.  They 
have.hitnerto  been  self  supporting,  and  by  causes ' beyond  their 
control  are  now  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  subsisting  on  alms, 
or  of  finding  employment  out  of  this  over-crowded  city.  Nobly 
preferring  the  latter,  they  ask  a  home,  or  temporary  asylum,  in 
any  accessible  part  of  the  country  where  they  may  earn  their 
daily  bread,  until  the  present  calamitous  times  are  overpast. 

The  persons  in  question  having  no  means  for  traveling,  these 
must  he  supplied  by  those  who  may  require  their  labor.  The 
cost  of  the  best  and  cheapest  route  from  the  City  of  New-York 
to  any  desired  place  may  he  readily  ascertained,  and  the  proper 
sum  lining  sent  to  the  Society  applied  to,  the  order  will  receive 
immediate  attention. 

Persons  requiring  labor  will  please  direct,  their  orders  as  fol 
lows : 


For  Girls  and  Women- 
street,  New-York. 

For  Children  of  both  Sexes— To  N.  C,  PearcY,  Juvenile  Asy¬ 
lum,  No.  23  West  Thirteenth  street,  New-York. 

For  Children  and  Young  Women — To  C.  L. BltACE,  “Children’s 
Aid  Society,”  Astor  place,  New-York. 

For  Children ,  Young  Men  and  Women,  Families,  Mechanics  and 
Laborers — To  N.  Mead,  “Five  Points  Mission,”  New-York 
L  M.  Pease,  “  Five  Points  House  of  Industry,”  New-York. 

This  circular  appeal  is  the  result  of  conference  with  the 
above-named  Societies  and  the  Association  which  the  under¬ 
signed  represents.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  hearts  of 
many  may  be  moved  to  give  it  an  early  and  favorable  response, 
and  thus  afford  some  little  relief  to  the  poor  and  to  this  overbur¬ 
dened  city.  As  stern  Winter  will  soon  again  be  upon  us,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  dona  for  the  benefit  of  the  destitute  in  this  way 
must  be  done  quickly. 

Papers  in  the  interior  friendly  to  the  object,  will  please  repub¬ 
lish  this  circular.  li.  M.  HARTLEY, 

Seoretary.of  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,  No.  39  Bible  House,  Astor-place,  New-York 


Jlnuman  ^pindtiinsf. 

A  thorough-going,  RELIABLE,  and  PRACTICAL 
Journal,  devoted  to  the  different  departments  of  SOU. 
CULTURE— such  as  growing  field  CROPS;  orchard 
and  garden  FRUITS;  garden  VEGETABLES  nnd 
FLOWERS;  trees,  plants,  and  flowers  for  the 
LAWN  or  YARD  ;  in-door  and  our  door  work  around 
the  DWELLING;  care  of  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS 
&c.  &c. 

The  matter  of  each  number  will  be  prepared  main¬ 
ly  with  reference  to  the  month  of  issue  and  the  paper  will 
be  promptly  and  regularly  mailed  at  least  one  day  before 
the  beginning  of  the  month. 

A  full  CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS  for  the  season 
is  given  every  month. 

Over  SIX  HUNDRED  plain,  practical,  instructive 
articles  will  be  given  every  year 

The  ■  Editors  and  Contributors  are  all  practical, 
WORKING  MEN. 

TERMS  —  INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE 

One  copy  one  year . $1  00 

Six  copies  one  year  .  5  00 

Ten  or  more  copies  one  year,  80  cents  each. 

An  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending  15  or  more  names, 
at  SO^ents  each. 

I^°In  addition  to  the  above  rates  :  Postage  to  Canada 
6  cents;  to  Europe  Y4  cents;  Delivered  in  New-York  City 
12  cents. 

Postage  anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  Territo¬ 
ries  must  he  paid  by  the  subscriber,  and  is  only  six  cents  a 
year,  if  paid  quarterly  in  advance,  at  the  office  w  here  re¬ 
ceived. 

Subscriptions  can  begin  Jan.  1st,  July  1st,  or  at  other 
dates,  if  especially  desired 

The  paper  is  considered  paid  for  wherever  it  is  sen!, 
and  will  be  promptly  discontinued  when  the  time  for 
which  it  is  ordered  expires. 

All  business  and  other  communications  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  tlie  Editor  and  Proprietor, 

ORANGE  JUDD, 

No.  191  Water-st.,  New-York. 


ittsmess 

J'tA  Fifty  Cents  a  Line. 


Whitehall,  Ky.,  Sept.,  1857. 

Messrs.  Grover  <5*  I! alter : 

Gents.— The  Sewing  Machine  is  received,  and  we  put 
it  at  work  at  once.  It  is  a  beautiful  thing,  and  puts  every¬ 
body  into  an  excitement  and  good  humor.  Were  I  a  Ca¬ 
tholic,  I  should  insist  upon  Saints  Grover  A  Baker  having 
an  eternal  holiday,  in  commemoration  of  their  gootx 
deeds  for  humanity. 

With  respect,  I  am  yours, 

CASSIUS  M.  CLAY. 

GROVER  &  RAKER, 

Sowing  Machine  Co.. 

495  Broadway,  New-York  ; 

™  18  Summer-street,  Boston  ; 

730  Chestnut-street,  Philadelphia ; 

87  Fourth-street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

58  West  4th-st.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

11  Camp-st.,  New-Orleans,  La. 
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■^Mertiseraents. 

Farm’  Produce  ©f  ;s51  Kinds 

Sold  on  Commission ,  suck  as  Flour,  B  utter,  Cheese,  Lard,  Pro¬ 
visions  of  all  kinds.  Grain,  Egg*,  Poultry,  Game,  kc.,  &c. 

HAIGHT  k  JEMENS,  226  Froiit-st.,  New-York. 
Refers  to  the  Editor  American  Agriculturist. 

R.  H.  Haydock,  Cashier  Market  Bank,  New-York. 


Gardens,  Field  smd  Flower  Seeds. 

A  full  assortment  of  the  choicest  Foreign  and  Domestic  Field, 
Garden  and  Flower  Seeds  of  the  growth  of  1857,  always. on  hand, 
for  sale  by  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water-st. 


TWENTY  PER  CENT.  DISCOUNT  FOR  CASH ! 

GREAT  BARGAINS  IN  PIANO  FORTES. 

During  the  present  money  panic, 

Messrs.  BOARDMAN,  GRAY  &  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  will 
mil  their  unrivaled  Corrugated  Sounding  Board,  and  Dolce 
Camp  ana  Attachment 

PIANO  FORTES, 

at  wholesale  prices,  for  cash.  These  instruments  are  not  sur¬ 
passed  lor  richness  of  tone  and  elegance  of  style,  while  for  du¬ 
rability  and  remaining  in  tune  and  good  order  for  a  great  length 
of  time,  they  are  EQUALED  BY  NONE. 

FOR  A  FEW  WEEKS  ONLY  we  offer  these  extraordinary 
inducements  for  Cash,  and  we  also  guarantee  the  safe  de¬ 
livery  of  each  instrument  at  the  nearest  Railroad  depot  or 
Steamboat  landing. 

Every  instrument  fully  warranted  to  give  perfect  satis¬ 
faction.  Piano  Fortes  with  or  without  the  Attachment.  Des- 
rriptive  Circulars  forwarded  on  application. 

BOARDMAN,  GRAY  &  CO., 
Corner  of  State  and  North  Pearl  sts.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


WATER!  WATER!!  WATER!!! 

WATER  WITHOUT  LABOR. 

AYRES’  WATER  ELEVATOR. 

The  most  important  Labor  Saving  Machine  ever  invented  for 
the  fanner,  affording  to  cattle  in  stock-yards  or  pastures,  an  un¬ 
failing  and  abundant  supply  of  Water  in  Summer  oud  Winter, 
without  care  or  labor,  or  danger  from  frost. 

This  apparatus  may  be  applied  to  any  common  well  not  over 
forty  feet  deep,  and  may  be  operated  by  domestic  animals  of  any 
weight,  and  in  house-wells  by  women  and  children. 

The  amount  of  water  raised  is  one-tenth  the  weight  of  the 
animal. 

No  implement  in  use  will  save  so  much  labor  on  a  farm,  sup¬ 
porting  twenty  head  of  cattle,  as  will  this  simple  contrivance. 

It  is  substantial,  cheap,  and  can  hardly  get  out  of  repair.  The 
Elevator  has  obtained  the  great  silver  medal,  and  a  special  di¬ 
ploma  from  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society,  tho  silver 
medal  of  the  New-York  and  Connecticut  St  ate  Agricultural  So¬ 
cieties,  with  the  highest  awnrds  of  the  State  Societies  of  Ohio 
and  Illinois,  and  of  the  St.  Louis  Agricultural  ami  Mechanical 
Association,  and  of  several  other  Societies,  accompanied  in 
every  case  by  the  most  honorary  reports  of  judges. 

The  approbation,  after  critical  investigation,  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  who  have  seen  the  machine  tested  ami  in 
use  by  thousands  of  cattle  at  the  Exhibitions  of  the  year,  has 
been  unqualified,  and  the  esteem  in  which  it  is  held  by  parties 
who  have  it  in  actual  use  in  their  own  yards,  is  all  we  desire. 
It  meets  every  man’s  want. 

Applications  for  Rights  or  Territory,  may  be  made  at  the  of¬ 
fice,  No.  10  Post-Office  Building,  or  by  letter  addressed 
HENRY  A.  DYER, 

Pres.  Ayres’  Patent  Well  and  Gate  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


American  Farmers’  Encyclopedia. 

The  most  comprehensive  work  on  American  Agriculture, 
and  a  work  of  real  value. 

Twelve  hundred  pages,  seventeen  Lithographic  Plates,  be¬ 
sides  other  illustrations. 

Price  $4.  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Agricultural  Books  sent  gratis  to  all  applicants. 

A.  O.  MOORE, 

Agricultural  Book  Publisher,  140  Fulton-st.,  New-York. 


Dadd’s  Modern  Morse  Doctor. 

AN  AMERICAN  ROOK  FOR  AMERICAN  FARMERS  !  I 

It  treats  of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  American  climate. 

It  recommends  simple  modern  remedies  instead  of  dangerous 
poisons. 

It  teaches  how  to  keep  your  horse  in  good  health,  and  how  to 
cure  him  if  he  is  lame  or  sick. 

It  only  costs  one  dollar,  and  will  bo  sent  by  mail  prepaid. 

A  valuable  catalogue  of  Agricultural  Books  will  be  sent  gra¬ 
tis  to  all  who  apply.  A.  O.  MOORE, 

Agricultural  Book  Publisher,  MO  Fulton-st.,  New-York. 


IVEW  TREATISE  ON  LAND  SURVEY- 

11  ing.— 

This  day  published  by 

E.  C.  fa  J.  BIDDLE.  Philadelphia. 

A  TREATISE  ON  SURVEYING;  in  which. the  theory  and 
practice  are  fully  explained.  Preceded  by  .a  short  treatise  on 
Logarithms,  and  also  by  a  compendious  system  of  Plane  Tri¬ 
gonometry.  The  whole  illustrated  by  numerous  examples.  By 
Samuel  Alsop,  author  of  a  “  Treatise  on  Algebra,”  &c. 

In  the  above  named  work  the  author  has  presented  the  theory 
plainly  and  comprehensively;  has  given  definite  and  precise  di¬ 
rections  for  practice,  and  has  embraced  in  it  every  thing  which 
an  extensive  business  in  Land  Surveying,  would  be  likely  to 
require. 

The  work  will  be  mailed  at  $1  75  per  copy,  Including  postage. 


Prospectus  for  1858. 


Established  August  4,  fl§21. 
THE  PAPER  THAT  HEVER  SUSPENDS 

A  Family  Weekly— Devoted  to  Literature  and  the  News, 


In  these  times  of  Bank  suspensions  and  Mercantile  suspen¬ 
sions,  the  proprietors  of  the  Saturday  Evenino  Post  call  tho 
attention  of  the  reading  public  to  theirold  and  firmly-established 
weekly  paper,  as  the  paper  that  never  suspends.  For  over 

THIRTY-SIX  YEARS 

The  Post  has  been  published  ;  and  in  all  that  period— through 
“good  times”  and  through  ‘‘bad times,”  througlibank  inflations 
and  bank  contractions,  through  prosperous  seasons  and  through 
panics,  The  Post  has  been  regularly  issued  every  ween,  and 
forwarded  to  its  thousands  of  subscribers.  Its  proprietors 
therefore  point  to  the  past  a*  an  unfailing  index  of  the  future. 
And  they  feel  that  in  asking  of  the  reading  publio  a  continuance 
of  the  patronage  heretofore  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  The 
Post,  they  are  asking  no  more  than  what  it  will  be  both  the  in¬ 
terest  and  the  pleasure  of  that  public  to  grant. 

Among  the  contributors  to  THE  Post,  we  may  mention  the 
following  gifted  writers : — 

WILLIAM  HOWITT,  ALICE  CARY.  T.  S.  ARTHUR, 
GRACE  GREENWOOD,  ANNA  BLACKWELL,  AUGUS¬ 
TINE  DUGANNE,  MRS.  M.  A.  DENISON,  EMMA  ALICE 
BROWNE,  the  Author  of  “AN  EXTRA-JUDICIAL  STA  CE¬ 
MENT,"  the  Author  of  “  ZILLAll ,  THE  CHILD-MEDIUM  ,” 
kc.,  &c.,  &.C. 

We  design  commencing  in  the  first  paper  of  January,  an 
ORIGINAL 

NOVEEET,  BY  T.  §.  ARTHUR. 

Mr.  Arthur’s  productions  are  so  widely  known,  that  we  need 
hardly  say  that  the  tone  of  the  present  Novelet  will  be  entirely 
consistent  with  the  moral  and  instructive  character  which  we 
have  always  striven  to  impress  upon  The  Pjost.  Readers  who 
wish  to  peruse  the  Flash  Stories  which  abound  in  the  land — 
pernicious  and  destructive  in  their  tendency  and  effects— can 
find  them,  we  regret  to  say,  at  every  corner.  But  Thk  Post 
will  still  maintain  its  high  character,  as  a  paper  which  the  most 
scrupulous  parent  may  allow  freely  to  enter 

THE  FAMILY  CIRCLE; 

And  which  will  purify  and  instruct,  instead  of  demoralizing  and 
corrupting,  the  youthful  mind.  Especially  will  its  conductors 
&yoid.  in  the  publication  of  the  weekly  news,  all  those  long  and 
disgusting  reports — unfortunately  now  so  common — of 

VI UB  CRIMINAL  CASES; 

Believing,  as  they  do,  that  the  practice  of  publishing  the  details 
of  such  loathsome  cases,  ami  of  the  criminal  trials  resulting 
therefrom,  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  the  recent  alarming  increase  of 
vice, and  crime  in  the  community.  Like  begets  like — and  what 
the  mind  feeds  upon,  that  it  will  grow  to  resemble. 

CHOICE  SELECTIONS 

of  all  kinds,  from  the  best  foreign  and  domestic  sources, 
shall  continue  to  be,  as  heretofore,  a  leading  feature  of  the  Post. 
The  Stories.  Essays,  Sketches,  Agricultural  and  Scientific 
Facts,  &c.,  etc.,  obtained  in  this  way  for  the  readers  of  The 
Post,  are  amoug  the  moat  instructive  as  well  as  interesting  por¬ 
tion  of  its  contents, 

THE  VERY  CREAM 
of  the  periodical  literature  of  the  British  Isles  is  thus 
given  to  our  readers.  The  Post,  weekly,  has 

SOMETHING  FOII  ALL 
the  members  of  the  family.  NOVELETS,  ESSAY'S,  STORIES, 
ENGRAVINGS,  AGRICULTURAL  ARTICLES,  THE 
NEWS,  SKETCHES,  POETRY,  ANECDOTES,  KIDDLES. 
THE  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  MARKETS,  BANK 
NOTE  LIST,  kc.  kc.  kc. 

Finally,  we  may  mention  three  good  reasons  why  the  reading 
public  should  give  tho  preference  to  The  Post  : — 

it  is  superior  to  any  other  taper  of  the  same  price. 

it  IS  CHEAPER  THAN  ANY  OTHER  PAPER  OF  EQUAJ.jMERIT. 

IT  WILL  BE  CERTAIN  TO  COME  WHEN  PAID  FOR.  * 
TERMS  (Cash  in  advance)— Single  Copy  $2  a  year. 

4  COPIES . $5.00  a  year. 

8  '•  (And  one  to  the  getter  up  of  the  Club,)  10.00  •• 

13  ■'  (And  one  to  the  getter  up  of  the  Club,)  15.00 

20  ‘  ‘  (And  one  to  the  getter  up  of  the  Club,)  20.00 

The  Post’ago  on  the  POST  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
paid  quarterly  or  yearly  in  advance,  at  the  office  where  it  is  re¬ 
ceived,  is  only  26  cents  a  year. 

Address,  always  post-paid , 

DEACON  &  PETERSON, 

No.  132  South  Third-street,  Philadelphia, 
SAMPLE  NUMBERS  sent  gratis  to  any  one,  when  re¬ 
quested. 


Chines©  Can©  Syrup  and  Brandy. 
GENERAL  COPPER-SMITH  WORK. 
Distilleries  of  all  kinds,  for  making  brandy  and  alcohol  from 
Chinese  Syrup.  Steam  and  horse  cane  mills,  syrup  pans,  skim¬ 
mers,  dippers,  6yrup  guages  and  pumps,  steam  brewing  appariv- 
tus.  JOHN  W.  REID,  11  Old-slip. 


POULTRY  For  SALE.— Pure  white- 

faced  Black  Spanish,  Dark  Grey  Dorking,  Golden-laced 
Sebright  Bantam, Rose-combed  Black  Bantam,  and  RouenDuck, 
each  $5  per  pair,  or  $8  per  trio. 

D.  S.  HEFFRON,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Just  Issued  from  the  Press  of 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  <5t  CO. 

>  t  I.'  >•  ' 

CLIMATOLOGY  OI5  THE.  UNITED  STATES, 

4ND  OF  TUB 

TEMPERATE  LATITUDES  OFTHE  NORTH  AMERICAN 
CONTINENT. 

Embracing  a  full  comparison  of  these,  with  the  Climatology  of 
the  Temperate  Latitudes  of  Europe  and  Asia  ;  with  Isother¬ 
mal  and  Rain  Charts,  including  a  summary  of  Meteorological 
ObserTitions  in  the  United  States,  condensed  from  recent 
scientific  and  official  publications,  bv  Lorin  Bloditet,  author 
of  several  Reports  on  American  Climatology.  1  vol.  large 
octave.  Price  $5. 

II. 

MCMAHON’S  AMERICAN  GARDENER, 
ho  American  Gardener’s  Calendar,  containing  a  complete  no. 
count  of  all  the  work  necessary  to  be  done  in  tho  Kitchen* 
Garden,  Fruit-Garden,  Flower  Garden,  Orchard,  Vineyard, 
Nursery,  Pleasure  Ground,  &c.  fee.,  for  every  month  in  iho 
year,  with  practical  directions,  and  a  copious  Tildes,  lly  Ber- 
nard  McMahon.  Eleventh  Edition.  Rovised  and  Illustrated 
under  the  supervision  of  J.  Jay  Smith.  1  vol.  8  vo.  Price  $2. 
t&-  The  above  works  will  bo  sent  by  mail  upon  receipt  of 

Ktfce.  J  B  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


Y3 REMEN  AND  CHINA  GEESE  AND 

JJ*  AYLESBURY  DUCKS. — Several  pairs  excellent  stock, 
will  be  sold  low  by  R.  C.  McCORMICK, 

Woodliaven,  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BerlcsMre  Fig’s. 

Warranted  of  pure  breed  and  at  a  low  figure.  For  sale  by 
WILLIAM  J.  PETTEE,  Lakeville,  Conn. 


WYANDOT  PROLIFIC  CORN, 

THE  GREATEST  AGRICULTURAL  WONDER  OF  THE 
AGE  — Its  discovery  worth  millions  to  the  country.  Yield  150 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Recommended  anywhere  south  of  New- 
York  Cit  y.  Piant  only  one  kernel  in  a  hill,  each  kernelwill 
produce  from  three  to  12  stalks,  10  to  12  feet  high,  4  to 20  ears,  8  to 
14  inches  long,  10  to  16  rows,  of  beautiful  pearl  whit  e  corn.  Seed 
selected  with  care,  warranted  genuine,  put  in  a  parcel  sufficient 
i to  plant  an  acre.  Price  $1  50,  delivered  in  New-York  City. 
Money  or  Post  Office  Stamps  must  accompany  the  order,  with 
directions  how  to  send. 

Those  who  order  sent  by  mail,  and  remit  S4,  will  receive  (post 
paid),  a  parcel  to  plant  an  acre  ;  $2,  half  an  acre ;  $1,  quarter  of 
un  acre.  Orders  for  less,  double  tho  above  rates.  Circulars 
showing  the  result  fiom  different  parts  of  the  Union,  will  he  sent 
to  all  who  send  for  tliein.  Address  to  J.  C.  THOMPSON, 
TompkinsyilJe,  Staton  Island,  N.  Y. 

/  Vi  1  'J*  "7  /jlN 


REGULATOR  FOR  HORSE  POWER.— 

The  subscriber  has  latelv  invented  and  applied  for  a  patent 
for  a  Regulator  which  controls  the  motion  of  a  railway  Horse¬ 
power  as  a  common  governor  does  a  steam  engine,  preventing 
any  undue  speed  when  the  work  is  stopped  or  tho  belt  flies  oil, 
and  renders  a  horse-power  a  convenient  power  for  all  kinds  ol 
work  of  the  farmer  and  mechanic.  It  is  small,  simple  and  not 
liable  to  aet  out  of  order,  and  is  bolted  to  the  machine  so  as  to 
move  with  it  without  extra  attention. 

Price  of  cast  iron  $10,  brass  $15. 

Orders  and  inquiries  addressed  to  C.  II.  TOPPING, 
_ _  Bridgehampton,  L.  I. 

Lindsey’s  Rotary  Force  and  Lift  Pump. 

BEST  PUMP  FOR-  RAILROADS. 

THIS  Pump,  patented  in  England 
and  America ,  is  now  greatly  im¬ 
proved,  and  in  successful  operation 
Sin  various  parts  of  the  world.  It  isW 
^warranted  to  work  by  hand  all  depths & 
funder  100/eef  /  and  is  made,  pipe  and 2 
H all.  of  wrought  and  THE  cast  iron, 
wwill  not  get  out  of  order,  will  not 2 
^  rust,  will  not  freeze,  will  last  an  age,§ 
anybody  can  put  it  up,  works  t>y£ 
W  hand,  water,  wind  or  steam— throws73 
P  and  raises  water,  from  10  to  30  gal 
^lons  per  minute,  has  side-gearing^ 
0u and  balance  wheels,  and  costs,  com-*33 
%plcte,  for  all  depths  under  100  feet.pj 
pfrom  $20  to  $60.  Drawings,  withZS 
CU  full  particulars  and  prices,  sent  freeO 
Hof  postage  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  5 
won  application  to 

g  JAMES  M.  EDNEY,  « 

^  General  A g  nt  and  Commission 
Merchant, 

56  John-strect,  New-York. 
PUMP  FOR  WELLS. 


ICE  TOOLS. — Ice  Plows,  Saws,  Splitting 

Bara,  Hooks,  &c.,for  sale  by  .  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

189  Water-street,  New-York. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

Cider  Mills — Hiclcok’s  new  and  improved  kind,  the  best  in 
the  United  States. 

Horse  Powers  of  all  kinds — Allen’s  Railroad,  Emery’s  do., 
Taplin’s  rim  or  circular,  Bogardus’  iron,  kc.  kc. 

Threshers  of  all  kinds — Overshot  with  separators,  Under¬ 
shot,  Hall’s,  and  others  with  fans  attached. 

Fan  Mills — Alien’s,  Grant’s,  and  others. 

Corn  Siiellers  of  every  variety. 

Straw  Cutters — A  dozen  varieties  of  the  best. 

Vegetable  Cutters. 

Sausage  Cutters  and  Stuffers. 

Carts  and  Wagons  made  to  order. 

Garden  and  Railroad  Barrows. 

Plows  of  every  description  for  Northern  and  Southern  use, 
and  for  every  Kind  of  soil  and  crop. 

Cultivators,  Harrows,  kc.  kc. 

Potato  Diggers — The  Langdon  Plow,  with  its  attachments, 
is  admirably  adapted  to  this  purpose. 

Pilkington  Smut  Machine — The  best  and  cheapest  in  use. 

Mott’s  Vegetable  Boilers. 

Little  Giant  Corn  and  Cob  Crushers 

Roa*d  Scrapers. 

Sugar  Mills  for  crushing  the  Chinese  and  otherSugar  Cane, 
of  various  sizes  and  patterns. 

All  the  foregoing,  of  tho  best  kinds  and  most  reliable  materi¬ 
als,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  by  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

189  Water-street,  New-Yom. 


Lawton  Blackberry  Plants. 

THE  LAWTON  BLACKBERHY.— The  genuine  plant  will 
be  found  prolific  and  hardy  in  every  section  of  the  country. 

For  descriptive  Circulars,  address  WM.  LAWTON, 

54  Wall-st  ,  New-York  City. 


thermometers,  barometers,  &c. 

of  reliable  quality  and  various  descriptions,  among  which 
are  those  particularly  suited  for  Horticultural  purposes,  which 
register  the  coldest  and  warmest  degree  of  temperature  during 
the  24  hours,  in  the  absence  of  the  observer.  For  sale  by 

D.  EGGERT  &  SON,  239  Pearl-st. 


OUSSIA  OR  BASS  MATS,  GUNNY 

1-%/  BAGS,  TWINES,  &c.,  suitable  for  Nursery  purposes,  foi 
sale  in  lots  to  suit,  by 

D  W.  MANWARING,  Importer, 

248  Front-street,  New-York. 


NOTICE  TO  ORCIIARRISTS. 

25,000  PEACH  TREES,  ONE  YEAR  FROM  THE  BUD,  OF  STRONG 
GROWTH. 

Being  always  engaged'in  the  culture  of  the  fruit  for  market 
purchasers  may  rely  upon  obtaining  the  varieties  best  adapted 
to  their  interest. 

20,000  Osage  Orange  plants,  2  years  growl  h,  twice  cut  back 
and  root  pruned.  ASHER  HANCE  &  SON, 

Rumsom  Nurseries,  near  Red  Bank, 
Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J 


OAKLAND  NURSERY, 
Tlirog’s  Week, 

WESTCHESTER  CO.,  NEW-YORK. 

The  Subscriber  offers  for  sale  a  fine  collection  of  Fruit,  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees  and  Shrubbery  of  the  most  vigorous  growth.  His 
stock  of  Evergreens  is  extensive,  extra  large  sized  trees  of  Nor¬ 
way  Fir,  White  Pine  and  Scotch  Fir  can  be  furnished  from  6  to 
10  feet  in  bight,  in  large  or  small  quantities.  These  Trees  are 
wqill  adapted  for  giving  immediate  effect  in  new  lawn  planta¬ 
tions — of  smaller  size,  including  the  same  varieties,  are  Silver 
Fir/  Balsam  Fir,  Black  Spruce  Fir,  Cembra  Pine,  Austrian 
Pine,  American  Arbor  Vit»,  Chinese  do.,  Siberian  do.,  English 
and  Irish  Yews,  and  some  of  the  best  new  Evergreens. 

PEAR  TREES. 

His  collection  of  Pears  includes  the  best  leading  proved  sorts, 
and  of  the  newer  varieties  are  Sheldon,  Howell,  Boston,  Beurre 
Clairgeau,  Gen.  Lamoriciere,  Fordante  and  Doyenne du  Cornice, 
Beurre  Bachelier,  Omar  Pacha,  Doyenne  anu  Beurre  Sterck- 
man,  Church,  Parsonage,  &c.  Alsot  a  good  stock  of  Dwarf 
Pears,  Cherries,  Apples  and  small  fruits. 

DECIDUOUS  TREES. 

A  general  collection  of  Deciduous  Trees  from  extra  large  to 
small  size,  among  these  are  Norway,  Silver  and  Sycamore  Ma¬ 
ples,  Elms,  Ash,  Oaks,  Beech,  Purple  and  Weeping  do.,  Larch, 
Labarnum,  Paulownia,  &e.,  kc. 

A  good  collection  of  Shrubbery,  Roses,  Green -House  Plants 
and  Bedding  Plants,  Hollyhocks,  Japan  Lilies,  kc.,  kc. 

WM.  L.  FERRIS,  Oakland  Nursery, 
Throg’s  Neck,  Westchester  Co.,  N.’Y. 

Catalogues  furnished  on  application. 

Packages  of  Trees  delivered  in  New.- York  City  without  oharge 
for  freight,  nnd  thence  shipped  as  directed. 


